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The fo«rlh letter of the alphabet, anti the 
> thin^ctmsoiiant, having a kinil of middle 
bound belvu-en /, and Ih ; its wiund is formed 
by a sitmigfT impulse of the tongue to the 
upper part . f the nunuh, liian is necessary in 
the pronniici.ition of the t. (irainmarians ge- 
rtcl.ini 1.) among the lingual letters, as 
jifiosii.g the ti.ogue to hate the pritiripal 
^tre in tin; proniiiiciiitioo thereof; though 
the Abbot tie Dattgeau nialtes it a palate letter. 
The Idler I") is the fourth in the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Samaritan, Syii.ic,-Greek, and Latin 
alph.ihets; in the first five of which languages 
it lias tlic same name, thotigh soniewhai dif¬ 
ferently spoken, c. g. in Hebrew, Samaritan, 
and Chaltlee Dalelh, in Syiiac Dolelh, and in 
Greek Hr/ia, 

The form of onr I) is the sauie with that of 
the l-aitins, as appears from alt the ancient 
medals and inscriptions; and the Lniin 1) is 
no other than the Greek a, rounded a little, 
by making it quicker and at two strokes. 

Some learned Greek scholars pronounce the 
tau as a delta after the v, and pronouiire tteLum, 
as if it were written uivia; which may be 
an acceptable softening in the pronunciation, 
though it, is not a finiit to say otherwise. In 
the Latin tongue the I) and th^T have a great 
affinity, and ore often changed oiio foranouiec, 
as at for ad. And Quintilian laughs at those 
who scmptc to write indifferently, one for the 
other, tel for sed, haut for &aK(/,'and others, to 
be seen in ancient iti.^n]iiions. 

)>is, alsc ajncuiveraf letter, signifying five 
bnmlteff;, which arijws hence, that’,, in the 
<wthih cfiaVaifliefs, the' D is half the M, whiqh 
signitfesa thonsand. ilence the verse, “ hitera 
fft v(l^ A^yuingfdtni ai^vificaUt" A dash 
add^'a*t<>p^ehcles it 'to,.(tend for five. 
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, Used as an abbreviation, it has various sig¬ 
nifications: thus i) stands for Doctor} as, 
M. D. for Doctor of Medicine; D. T, Doc¬ 
tor of Theology ; D. D. implies Doctor of Di¬ 
vinity, or “ dono deditD. D. It. i» used for 
“dal, dicat, dedic.it;’’ and D. D. D. D. for, 
“ (lignum Deo douuiii dedit.” 

D, in music, is the iionitnal - f that note to 
which tJuido applieil iIk- monosyllable re. 
D C. is often set for Da Capo, 

DA, Dfci-, or Di, in music, signifiesybr or 
ly : as da camera, for the chaintwr. 

To DAB, i'. a. {(laither, French;) To strike 
gently with something soft or moist {Shak- 
speare. 

Dab.- y. (from the verb.) 1. A smalt 
lump of any thing, ii. A blow with some- 
thing moist or soft. 3.. Something moist or 
slimy thrown ujion one. 4. (In low language.) 
An artist, a. In ichthyology. See PLEUItOr 
KECTES. 

l)AB-c»tCK, a small waterfowl. 

DABAL, or Dabul, a towm on the coast 
of Malulrar, in the East Indies. Its trade con¬ 
sists of pepper and salt. It belongs to the 
Portuguese. I.nt,I7. 39N. Lon. 72 . SO B, 
jToDA'BBLE. v.a. (dofiefew, Dutch.) To 
smear; iodanb; to wet (Swt/i*)' 

To Da'hble. ti. n. ). To play in water; 
to move in water or lund iSicift). 2. To do 
any thing in a. slight, superficial, oni sliallow. 
manner; to tamper (#*«pe). 

•D^'BBLER. s. (from dahhf^ ) 1. One that 
phtys iu water. One that meddles without 
mastery j a supcrfleial meddler 
DACCA, a town of Am, -in'ihe kingdom, 
of Bengal, in the Eitdt Indi^. Lat. S3. &<) N, 
Loo. 85. 30,E.. , 

DACE, in iehthyol^. S€eCypRnsr,w.s-, 
DA0Bris9^#» dayc aod rdwh,; 
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«re much the same kind of Ssltes, in manner 
offaxliog, cunning, size and taste. 

The haunts of dace are gravelly, sandy, and 
clayey bottoms; deep holes that are shaded; 
ivater-Iily leaves, and the foam caused by an 
eddy: iii hot weather they arc to be found on 
the shallow, and are then best taken with an 
artihcial By, grasshoppers, or gentles. 

Dace spawn about the latter end of Alarch, 
and are in season about three weeks after; they 
are not very good till about Michaelmas, and 
are best in February. 

Baits for dace arc the oak-worm, red-worm, 
brandling, gilt-tail, and indeed any worm, bred 
on trees or bushes, that is not too large for his 
mouth: almost all kinds of flies and cater¬ 
pillars. 

Though dace are as often caught with a 
float as roach, yet they arc not so projierly float 
Ashes; for they are to be taken with an arti¬ 
ficial gnat, or ant-fly, or indeed almost any 
other smalt fly in its season: but in the Thames, 
above Richmond, the largest arc caught with 
a natural green dun grasshopper, and some¬ 
times with gentles; with both which yon are 
to fish, as with an artificial fly; they "arc not 
to be come at till about September, when the 
weeds begin to rot; but when you have found 
where they lie, which in a warm day is gene¬ 
rally on the sliallow, it is incredible what havock 
yon may make; pinch ofl the first joint of the 
grasshopper’s legs, put the fioiiil of the hook in 
at the head, and bring it out at the tail. And 
in this w’ay likewise you catch chub, espe¬ 
cially if you throw under the boughs. 

Fish for roach within six, and for dace 
within three inches near the bottom. 

They will bite at any but especially at 
the stone caddis, or day fly, the latter end of 
April, and most part of May: it is an excellent 
bait, floating at top of the water, and of which 
you may gather great quantities from the reeds 
and sedge by the water side; or from liaw- 
thotn bushes that grow near the bank of a 
shallow grave! stream, upon which they greatly 
delight to hang. They will also bite at ant- 
flies, of which the blackest arc the best, found 
in mole-hills, June, July, August, and Sep¬ 
tember ; which you may preserve for your 
use, by putting them alive into a glass bottle, 
having first put into it some of Uic moist earth 
whence you gathered them, with some of the 
roots of the grass of the .same hillocks, laying 
a clod of earth over the bottle; but if you would 
preserve them above a month, put them into 
a laige runnet, which has been first washed 
with water and honey on the inside, and then 
you may retain them three months; yet the 
best time to make use of them is when they 
swarm, which is generally about the latter end 
of July, and the beginning of August. 

This sort of fish, in a warm- day, rarely re- 
Aises a fly at' the top of tlie water; but wh^n 
you fish under water for him, it is best to be 
within a handful, or sometimes more, of the 
ground. 

K you woqkl find dace or dar« in winter, 
abtnit All-ballow-tide, wherever you see 


heaths, or sandy grounds ploa^m^api/^Sdt^ 
the plough, and you will find ^tk gfuhs la¬ 
the form of a wfiite worm, with a red head, . 
as big as the top of a man's little finger and 
very soft; gather these, and put them into 
a vessel, wiui some of the earth whence they 
were taken, and you may keep them all thej 
vjinter for an excellent bait. 

1)ACI, in antiquity, the pemilc of Dacia. 

DACIA, the ancient name of two countries 
of Kuropc; the one on this side of the Danube, 
called Dacia Aureliana; the other called Da¬ 
cia Trajani, on the other side of that river. Ac¬ 
cording to M. D’Anville, D^ia was about 
thirteen hundred miles in circuit. 

DACIEll (Andrew), a Icameil French¬ 
man ; born of protestant jiarcnts at Castres iit 
Up])er Languedoc, in itidl, and educated 
chiefly at Sauniur under Tanaquil Faber, os 
Le Fevre, whose learned daughter he after¬ 
wards married. He published at Paris, in 
ibBl, an edition of Pompeius Festur, for the 
use of the dauphin. His Horace, with a 
French version, came out the same year, la 
lO'rtS he married, and wo do not find that he 
published any thing till ifiyi, when his ttans- 
ialion of the Reflections of Marcus Antoni¬ 
nus apjjcared. The next year he published his 
translation of Aristotle's Poetics. From this 
time to his death he continued publishing 
some work or other every year. I'or his ser¬ 
vices to literature he was appiinted perpetual 
secretary to the academy, rewarded with a pen-, 
sion of 2000 livres, and made keeper ot tha 
books ill the king's closet. He died in 17-3- 
paeicr and his wife renounced the protestan|. 
religion in Besides the works alwveS^ 

ineiitioncd he translated the works of Pluto, 
into French; the Lives of Plutarch ; the Ma¬ 
nual of liipictctus, fire. {fFalkuts). 

Daciku (Anne), the wife of the preced¬ 
ing, and daughter of Le Fevre, professor ot 
Greek at Saunitir, where she was borii in I. 

Her father discovering her turn for learning, in- 
diilgcd her vyish, and gave her a most lioecal 
ednaatton. In 1(>74 »ie published an rdition 
of Callimachus, which gave so much satisfac¬ 
tion that she was employed to prepare editions 
of Latin authors for the use of Uie dauphin ; 
accordingly she published Floms the same 
year. Tills book she sent to Christina queen 
of Sweden, who made her great ofl'ers if she 
vvoiikl renounce tlie protestant religion, and- 
reside at her court; but this she refused. In 
Ifi&l she published a translation of Anacreon 
and Sappho, which was followed by versions 
of some of Plautus’s comedies, and of the Plu- 
tus and Cbuds of Aristophanes. In shs 
married M. Dacier.who Joinetl with her in re¬ 
nouncing the protestant religion about twn 
years afterwards. In K>88 she translated into 
French tlie comedies of Terence, with nolps. 
In 1711 came out her translation of the Iliad; 
ai)d in 1714 she defended Homer against M.. 
dc la Moite, in a book entitled. The Causes of 
the Corruption of Taste; this was followed ins 
1716 by another against father Hardouin. The 
same year came out her version of the Qdyssey* 
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wbkh ^0ied her literary laboata. Site t^ed ia 
lyw. She bad two daughters and a son. One 
of the daughters becaiiie a nun, the other died 
at the age of 18, and the son when he was a 
child. Madame Dacier was as remarkable fur 
her modesty as for her erudition. A learned 
German having paid her a visit, begged that 
she would write her name and a sentence i;i 
his book. She excused herself as long as she 
could, but beina strongly importuned she com¬ 
plied, and added to her signature a verse from 
Sophocles, importing that silence is the orna¬ 
ment of the female sex. ( fFatkins ). 

DACRYON. See Tears. 

DACTYL, (taxni^g;, dactylus.") In ancient 
poetry, a metrical foot, consisting of one long 
and two short syllables, as n^jufAts, and cindi- 
dus. The dactyle and spondee are the only 
feet or measure used in hexameter verses, the 
former being esteemed more sprightly, and the 
latter more solemn and grave. Accordingly, 
where great activity is signified, we find the 
dactyls used with much propriety, as in the 
following verses of Virgil: 

Quadrupedantc putrem sonitu quatit ungula 
cainpum; 

and, 

Ferte cito ferrum, date tela, scanditc mtiros. 

DACTYLI, in antiquity, a name given to. 
the first priests of (’ybelc. The word is de¬ 
rived from taxrvxa;t^fingcr i because their num¬ 
ber was then equal to that of the fingers, i. e. 
ten. These dactyli are generally said, by an¬ 
cient authors, to be the first who wroiiglit in 
iron. But respecting them, or the dactyli 
kla'i, as they were often called, the accounts 
of the ancients difler very widely. 

DACrrYLIOMANCY, a sort of dii inatlon 
performed by means of a ring. The ring was 
suspended by a fine thread over a round table, 
on the edge of which were marked the letters 
of the al|mabet: such of llicsc letters as the 
ring passed over in vibrating were joined to¬ 
gether, and comiiosed the required answer. 

DACTYLIS. Cocho-foot.grass. In bo¬ 
tany, a genus of the class triandria, order digy- 
nia. Calyx two-vaivcd, compressed j one "of 
the valves larger and carinate. Fourteen spe¬ 
cies } scattered over the globe; of which d. 
slricta and d. glomerata arc common to our 
own country; the former to our sea-marshes, 
the latter to onr meadows. I'his last, though 
eaten with relish by horses, sheep, and goats, 
is refused by cows. 

DACTYLQNOMY. (from ianTwxof, finger, 
and sop;, law.) The art of numbering, or ac¬ 
counting, by the fingers. There is every reason 
to conclude'that dactylooomy was the original 
mode of conaputation. 

DACIYLUS. (^daciylm, Xasyvxs;, a finger: 
•o called from the likeness of its fruit to a 
finger.) Rough and adstringent; but when 
perfectly matured, they are much of the nature 
of the fig. (See Caric a). Senegal dates are 
rmgst esteemed, they having a more sugary, 
amreeable flavour, inan Uiosc of i£)gypt and 
other places. 


DAD. Da'vdy. g. The ehUdi way of ex- 
pressing father (A'jiajtspeare). 

To DADJB. V a. To hold up by a icadiniic 
string iDrayton). 

DADO, in architecture, the cubical part ia 
the middle of a pedestal between its base and 
corniche. 

DADUCHI. {tnitiyot, q. d. torch-bearers, 
priests of Ceres.) Their manner is, at the 
feasts of this goddess, to run about the temple, 
with lighted torches, in imitation of Ceres, 
who, as they relate, sought thus for Proser¬ 
pine : from this custom arose the name. 
Among the Athenians, the high-priest of Her¬ 
cules was also called daduchiis. 

D^?.DAL LEAF, in botany, a leaf at the 
same time flexuose aaid lacerated; or winding 
and torn. 

DA'lDALA, a mountain and city of Lycia, 
where Daedalus was buried, according to Pliiiy. 
Also two festivals in Boeotia, so called ; one of 
them observed at Alnlcomenos by the Plataeans 
in a large grove, where they exposed in the 
open air pieces of boiled flesh, and carefully 
ouserved whither the crows that came to prey 
upon them directed their flight. -All the trees 
upon which any of these birds alighted were 
immediately cut down, and with them statues 
were made, called Daedala, in honour of Dae¬ 
dalus. The other festival was of a more solemn 
kind. It was celebrated every sixty years by 
all the cities of Bosotia, as a cbinpcnsa'tion for 
the intermission of the smaller festivals, for 
that number of years, during the exile of the 
Piatseans. 

DibU>ALUS, in fabulous history, an Athe¬ 
nian, son of Eupalainus, descended from 
Ercchthcus, king of Athens, wa% the most in¬ 
genious artist of his age, and to him we are in- 
(lebtcKl for the invention of the w'cdge, and 
many other mechanical instruments, and the 
sails of ships. From envy, he threw his nc- 

I ihew Dalns down from a window and killed 
lim, on account of his ingenuity in the arts. 
After the mnidcr, Dicdalus, with his son 
Icarus, fled from Athens to Crete, where 
Minos gave him a cordial reception. Da?daiu9 
made a famous labyrinth for Minos, and as¬ 
sisted Pasiphas, the queen, to gratify her un¬ 
natural passion for a bull. For this action, 
Daedalus incurred the displeasure of Minos, 
who ordered him to be confined in the laby¬ 
rinth which he had constructed. Here he 
made himself wings with feathers and w'ax, 
and carefully fitted them to his l>ody, and tlrat 
of his son, who was the companion of his con¬ 
finement. They took their flight from Crete; 
and the heat of the sun melted the wax on the 
wings of Icarus, who flew too high, ami he 
fell mto that jiart of the ocean, which from 
him has been called the Icarian sea. The fa¬ 
ther alighted at Ciimse in Italy, where he built 
a temple to Aitollo, and thence directed his 
course to Sicily, where he was kindly rcceiv'ed 
by Cocalus, who reigned over part of the 
country. Many monuments of his ingenuity 
in Sicily still existed in the age of Diodorus 
Siculus. He \yas dispatched by Cocalus, who 
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wa$ afiaid of Minos, who had deohmi n:tr lows, that the cause, in the instances additCed, 
/'(lit, because he had given «n asylum c/muot he iiiatona/. hitht f, then, we niiwr 
JO i;;edahis. 'J'lie flight of J)A'daIus fiom admit iliat ihc cause is a se|-ara.c sjiirit, or we' 
Crete, with wings, is explained hy observing must foiniai/y ascribe the eiiec! id <<i«inlcrmg 
tliat be was the inventor of sails, which i» his our reason to the Supreme Jleing. \Tonld it 
age might pass at distance for wings. (Pau.i. bi'commendable to ascribe, iipi'.ns'ight grunnHs, 
Diod. Ovid, tVc.)—'I’here were two statuaries such Imrtful efleets to a lieiielieenl and^ good 
of the same name, oneof Sicyon, son of l*a- cause ; .md particularly to the gre:r iMrst Cause? 
trocliis, the other a native of K)thinia. Let it be remembererr, thin by ilenyru!;, in sitcli 

D/liMON, tai/*uiv, a name gisen by the an- instances, second.iry attd imperlwt e.inse'.. wy. 
cients to certain spiiits or genii, which theysay load the most perfect of beings with all ti:.\t i.s 
appeared to men, either to do them service or mean and nnworihy. 

to hurl them. According to the plnlosophors, After all, however, we think that tljc most 
dtemons held a middle rank between the ce- satisfaetoiy wav of decii'i:i:; the point is, by ap- 
lestial gods and men on eaith, and carried on jjealing to thi- lIiUvScriptmes. Alcdc, Bei.kei, 
all intercourse between them ; conveying tbc and some otlier ingenions men, have main- 
addresses of men to the gods, and the divine tained that ilie supposed damiom.'es were only 
benefits to men. Daemon i.s oltcn n-ed gene- hmaties or e|)llcpiie<>. lim let the siory of the 
rally as C(|uivalent to a deity, and is accord- datiiionlic whieii is recorded hy ladie, eh. iv. 
ingfy applied to fate or foilune, or whatever be duly eonsidenil, and there will apiirar sulli- 
elso was regarded as a god. eient reason for .idliering to the received inlcr- 

The word dicinon is u^ed indin’ercntly in a pretation. Is it .,t all piob.ible tl. it Je“os 
good and a bad sense. In tlic former it was slioiild personify a Ini'ocy or an e|)ilepsv, and 
very commnh among the ancient heaibens. say, “ 1 told iby peace and come ont of liini?” 
Blit it has been generally tiionglit, that by I.s it credible that an iv.iiigelisl slioulil h.ivc 
dtemons we are to understand devils, in ihc been lefi to ascribe tins man’s disordei to the 
ii^ptuagint version of the Old 'i'cstaiucut. sjiirit of an nnelcan d.emon, if it were onK lii- 
Others think the word is in that version ccr- naey or the falling sickness ; or that .1 pbvaeian 
tainly applied to the ghosts of sucli dead men as of eonunou sense fas Luke eartaiiiK was, to 
the neatiicns deified, in Dint. wxii. Ps. say tlie least) shonlil spv.ik of it asa memor.ible. 
evi. 37. That ibemon often beais the same eireumstanec that such a disieiujicr diil not 
meaning in the TSew Testament, is shewn by hurt a man by leaving liim? Smely then this 
Mr. Joseph Mede, Works, p. OgJ, &e. story, wiiliouiseeking for otli'’i ev idenee, must 

Dift'crent orders of daemons had dilVcreiit be a convincing proof of ilie re.ditv of da iiio- 
stationsand emplovnients.issigned them by the niaeal possession. 

ancients. Good daemons were considered as ])/Js.MONOMA'NI.'\. (.dniinnt.mania, ,Vi- 
the authors of good to mankind ; evil dicinons from hui’w, a danion, and 

brought innumerable evils both upon men and mudne'-'-.) 'I'liat speeiis of niclancholv, where 
beasts. Amongst evil daemons tbeie was a the patient supposes himself to be po'ssc'-sed of 
great distinction with respect to tin oiliees as- devils. 

signed them; some compelled men to wicked* DAFFODIL. In botany. Sec Narcis- 
ness, others slimuialed them to madness. See st s. 

Djemomiac. ^ DAiro.'Mt (LilyO- See Amarilms ai.d 

DaLMONIAC. (from i/iTvw'jw.) A hr.man PtNCRAriuM. 
heingwhose volition and other menial faculties Daffodii. (Sea). See Pancratium. 
are over|iowerc.l and restrained, and his body To DAl'T. v. a. (from do ajl.) I’ l toss 
possessed and actuated by some erciited spiritn.d -uide ; to throw avv.iy slightly; not u-,ei[ 
ncing of sujverior power. Such seems to be the {Shut ’prarv). 

determinate sense of the word ; bm it i*. dis- D,\G. .v, {da-^ue, French.) Not used. 1 . A 
puted whether any of mankind ever were in deg.^cr. ' 2 . A hand-gun ; a pistol, 
this unfortunate condiiion. '/’t, Dac. v. n. (from diig-ylr.) To daggle; to 

It has been urged, that ihc doctrine of die- bemire: a low wool, 
nioniacal possessions is manifestly rei-ugnaiii 10 DAGFNiiAM, a village near Rntnford, in 
the perfections of God, and to that fisvd orilcr b'.isex, nine iiiilcs from London, rem.nlv.iblc 
of causes and cfi..’cls^ which we diseosur in na- for a hrc.icli made, by the river Thanici, wliieh ‘ 
tore particnlurly with regard to the human l.tid near 50 , 00(1 acres of land under water; 

: but it does not appear to us that this but after ten years inundation, and several un¬ 
kind of argument rests upon the firmest fouii- successful attempts, it was at last cfiictually 
dation. It is from tlie iraturc of the clfeci that drained by captain Perry, whom the czar Peter 
we come to know the nature ol ihc cater in of .Muscovy had employed in his works at Vc- ' 
.any case. In the case, then, of diemoniacs, ronitz, on the river Don. In a second 
the fiict hemg admitted that their reason was breach was made, wdiich laid.') ,000 acres under 
54 isordered in a very extraordinary manner, we water; bi>t after the works were several times 
have to em|uire wheihcr the cause lie mcclia- blnwr,i up, it was at last stopped, and the banks 
nma! or spiritual. Now from a due consider- ’seeuBed. Sec l^irry ’s Account of the Stopping 
8 (i6n of the nature of such motions and cfi'ccts of Dagenham Breach, 8vo. 17-1. 
as «e called mechanical, it very clearly fol- DA'GGEll. s. {.dague, French.) i. A-short 
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jvorrf; a poiiiarri {Addistn). Q.A blatit hlade 
iff iron wjtn a basket hilt, used for cvtence, 3. 
T<hc - bclisk; as ( f ), 

f)A'C(jKKSliHAVVfNCi. s. (da^firr and 
draw.) Tile .let of flr.ivviiig daggers; approach 
to open violence (.llndihras). 

1>AG(;K11 POlNTJ'.l), Daggeked, or 
AIucuoNATt, m u.iliir.il history, ending in a 
jjoiiil like ihal ol'a daggi'r. Applud lo the leaf 
uf bromeii.i nnarias, and l<) the calvx. 

To D.'v'GlJ Jj!^. e. rt. (IVoin dag, ilew.) To 
dip aeglieenlly in mire or umUt. 

To DA^GCtt. c. n. 'i’o be in the mire 
(.Tojir). 

DA'vi^iLbyi' \II,. a. (dn^srle and inil.) lle- 
niireo ; hespatlen-d {Sirijt). 

liAGIlJ'.Sr.AN, a |)ro\ii)ce of Asialic Tiir- 
kev, li.iving till- (\t'|ii,nt sea on tln‘ li. die 
jiioniit.iins of ('aneassus on the U'- (Iire.issi.i on 


in. Andrew U&hh a Swcdfsli botanist, and (be 
mend of baron Alstroenier. It belongs to the 
class sytmi ncsia, order polygamia Iriistranea, at 
least in this cold climate. The stems die every 
winter, but die root is pereiiiiia] and tiilicr ns, 
not very dissimilar to that of the artichoke. 
Four species have been dcsciibed. 

I. ll. piniiata, pinnated as it is called, and 
figured by (.’at uiilies in his leones, Plate v. l. 
led) 80. It IS also figured under this name in 
the fourth volimte of Andrews’s Botanical Ke- 


positoij’. In the Annales du Mus. Niitional 
Mist. A'at. V. 3. \1. ’J'hoinn calls tlii' sjiccies 
purpure.i, bill its colour varies from ilie com¬ 
mon )»iiinata, being very deep •, and Mr. U. A, 
Salisbury suspects lint this purpurea of 1 bo.iin 
IS the true rosea of ('avainlles.- A |:.der co- 
loiirtd \arietv ot the pinii.U'.i, the seeds of 
which weie seiii lo IlolUmd-hon*-c with the 


llic N and Stnrvjii on the S. The iiiiiubit- 
aiiis are Tariars. 

DAfilll), ail island of ihe Baltic sea, bc- 
l<Migiiig lo Russia, nine miles long, and six 
broiiil. i.at. .')ci. -tt N. l.on. -ih h], 

Dag HO, an episcopal town of Al'tiania, in 
Kuropcau'I’lirkey. LaiI. 4i’.30 N. Lou. Itj. 
(y K. 

D.AGON, an idol of the Pliilisiiues, men¬ 
tioned 111 ihc BiioU of Kings. Some autliors 
sty, tliat Its uiipeniiosl part w.is like tile body 
of a man, a' cl iis nnderiiiost like a (isti: the 
Jlcbccw word dig sign ities a fish: \et it must 
be gi anted that l)..gon mav come fr<im Dagan, 
i. e. vvIleal: and Philo in I'.iisebiiis has reiideied 
the wold D.tgoii hy that of Hitw, frunicntuM or 
J’nniiruli ]>nfsos. 

'J’tie Philistines held Dagon in gicanoiiera- 
tion, iiiul erected iiiagnilicent temples in Ins 
linnoiir. His temple .it l».i?,a nuisi have been 
very large, since Sann'son, tiav nig pidled tlovvn 
the |>ill.ns lli.it snppniU'd it, buried more tliaii 
3000 men in iis ruins. 

DAliY'S.A, ill zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order molliisca. Body loose, ii.ijam, 
angular, tubular, and o|mi at e.icb extremity. 
One s|)ecies only : found in the Spanish seas : 
three inches long ami one tlncl;. 'I'hc diiler- 
ence, heiween tins and the genus Sur, ca, 
which see, is so trilling, that it is scarcely worlli 
while to conlitiuc the distinciion. A’et it does 
not become us, at least in the present work, to 
introduce any innovation, Imi only to give ilie 
result of general 'cieiue, and invcsiigalioii, h> 
far as lln-y have successfully proceeded. The 
worms of this genus have a peculiar power of 
adlioriiig to each other iiy tlieir sidc.s. 

IJAHALAR, in geography, an island in the 
Red sea, near the coast of vVbvssinia. Its 
whole length fioiii N.W. to S.L. is thirty- 
seven miles, and its greatest breadth eighteen. 

D.Alll., the Imest river of Sweden, vvliich 
flows through Dalccarli.'i and on ihcS. confines 
ofGcstrioia, ami falls into the gulf of Bothnia, 
to the E. of Gcsle. Near Kseaileby, it forms a 
'■celebrated cataract, scarce inferior to the fall of 
the Hliinc at Laulfen. 

Dahlia, ill hoi a iiv. This genus W'aa es- 
"t^blished by the late Cavaiiilles, in honoijr of 

» • 


name <if ro^ei liv Ci vaniiles, has bien lately 
ligored by Mr. Hooker in tlie l^tradisn- Lon- 
dinensis, ami il.'scribed by the «iboie-mentioiicd 
hot.inbt, under tlie name of samlnicifolia: 
that it is not liie .trite rose.a of Cavaiiilles, is 
iiiir|ues(ioiMble; for the isaves were simply 
pinnate, not Inpinuate. 

'J. D. rosea. Rose-coloured. It is so cal'cd 
and figured by ('u'.auilles in his leones ; but 
I he pl..ul called rosea bv ,M. Thoniii in the 
.Annales, i.- most probably the very variety of 
the fir>t ■.pccie-. figured by the name of sanibu- 
ciiolia in tlie Paradisus Londiiiensis. 

3. D. eoccinea. Scarlet. Tl'i^ is figured 
in Curtis’s publication; but we entertain a 
doubt if it is the ‘>ame with Cavanilles's plant, 
if tile colour is well copied. The plant, we 
understand, is dead. 

4. D. croo.ita. SalTroifcoloured. Tiiis plant 
is not im-iilioned in any work previous to the 
Paradi-ns Londineusis, where it is figuretl and 
desciibcd by the name of bideiitifolia. Though 
ilic |;arcels of seeds wliicli came from Cava- 
lulle^ himself had the title of crocata, the 
ll(mer> lurmtlout yellow. 

ll i< not intended here to describe minutely 
these plants; it is suHicient to say, thtU they 
elevate tiieniselves imijestically hkc the hnly> 
liock, :md be.vr Unh axillary and terminal 
.showv flowers kite in the antiimn. 

DaMDMKY, or Dauma, a wunlry of 
Africa, on the slave coa'i, situated about sixty 
or seventy miles from the Allamic; calltsJ also 
l'\mni. Daliouiev, as known at present, is 
supposed to reach from the sea-coast about bSO 
or '.’00 miles inland, ihongli no European has 
penetrated above half tli.it distance. The ca¬ 
pital, Al)oiney, lies in about nine degrees and 
fifty inimiles of north latitude, and between the 
third and fourth degree of c.ast longitude, reck- 
onetl from the meridian of Greenwich. The 
soil is a deep, rich clay, of a reddish coloar, 
with a little sand on the surface, except about 
Calmina, where it is more light and gravelly; 
hut there is not to be found a stone so big as an 
pgg in the whole country, so far as it has lieen 
V isited bv the FAiro|Kans; of farinaceous vege¬ 
tables tlie country .yields a plentiful snn’ly, 
proportionable to the nuantiiy of cviltotci 
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natntly maize, millet, or Guinea-corn of dif¬ 
ferent sofU; a kind of peas, or rather kidney- 
beans, calkd caUavances; and also a species of 
beans, called groiiiid-beans. The Dahomans, 
likewise, cultivate ^aips, potatoes of two sorts, 
the cassada, or manioka, the plantain, and the 
banana. Pine-apples, melons, oranges, limes, 
guavas, and other tropical fruits, also abound 
in this fertile country. Nor is it destitute of 

f iroducUons adapted ror commerce and maiui- 
acture; such as indigo, cotton, the sngar-canc, 
tobacco, palm oil, together with a variety of 
spices, particularly a species of pepper, very si¬ 
milar i)i flavour, and indeed scarcely distin¬ 
guishable from the black pcpjw of the East 1 ti¬ 
dies. A very curious fruit is produced in Da¬ 
homey, aswell as in some other parts of Afiica, 
which resembles a small olive in everv respect 
hut the colour: being of a dusky reddish hue, 
changing at the end next the stalk to a faint 
yellow; the pulp is firm, and almost insipid; 
the stone is hard like that of the olive. After 
having chewed one or more of such berries, and 
spit out or swallowed the pulp at pleasure, a 
glass of vinegar will taste, to the person trying 
flic experiment, like sweet wine; a lime will 
seem to have the flavour of a very ripe China 
orange; and the same clnnge is produced in 
other acids, without effervescence, or any sen¬ 
sible motion. The Dahomans, like tlie other 
inhabitants of tropical climates, plant twice a 
year, viz. at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes; 
after which the periodical rains prevail. The 
language is that which the Portuguese call 
Lingua Gera], or General Tongue, and is 
s^ken not unly in Dahomey Proper, but in 
Whydah, and the other dependent states; and 
likewise in Mahee, and several ncighlioiiring 
places. With respect to the l>iihoman religion, 
lb consists of a jumble of superstitions ceremo¬ 
nies, of which it is impos.sible to convey any 
satisfactory idea. The government is perhaps 
the most perfect desptism on earth. See 
farther Archibald Daizcl's History of Daho- 
jney, 4to. 

DAHOON HOLLY. In botany. Sec 
Ilex. 

DA'ILY. a. ('caghc, Saxon.) Happening 
everyday; quothh.'in (Prior). 

Da'i ly.ed. Everyday; very often ( Spermer). 
DA'INTILIf. ad. (from dainjy.) 1. Ele¬ 
gantly; delicately (Bacon). 2. ZXdiciousIy; 
pleasantly (Houiel). 

DAINTINESS, s. (fxam damly.) 1. Deli¬ 
cacy ; softness (Ben Jonsan). 2. Elegance ; 
iaici^ (JVotton). 3. Delicacy; deliciousness 
(Bkbewill), 4. Squeamishness; fiisiidious- 
jtiess (WoitoH), 5. Ceremoniousness; sent- 
' ralosity. 

DA^INTY. a. (dain, old French, delicate.) 
^1. Pleasing to the palate; delicious(4*aco«). 
9. Delicate} nice; squeamish (J>cn<ies). 3. 
Sorupulotu; ceremonious (JShakepeare). 4. 
Elegant; effeminately Iwautiful (Millon). 5 . 
Hie* ) affectedly fine (Prior). 

Da'WTF-*- 1. Something nice; a delicacy 
fiF^y. 2. A word of fondness formerly in 
lisp iSkfiifpeore). 
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DAIRY, s. (from dry, an old woril Ibr 
milk.) 1. The occupation or art of making 
various kinds of food from milk (Temple). 2. 
The place where milk is manufactured. 3. 
Pasturage; milk form (Bacon). 

Dairy-house, or DAiay, in rural eco¬ 
nomy, a place appropriated to the management 
of milk, butter, cheese, &c. See Milk, 
iiui xEK, Cheese, Churh, and Cows. 

A dairy onglu to be so situated, that the 
windows, or lattices, may never front the south, 
south- cast, or south-west; and it should at all 
times be kept in the neatest order, lattices 
are also far preferable to glazed lights, as they 
admit a free circulation of the air. It has, 
however, been objected, that the former afford 
access to the cold air of winter, and to the sun 
in summer; but either maybe easily remedied, 
by making the frame somewhat larger than the 
lattice, anil construcling it so as to slide back¬ 
ward and forward at idcasnre, Acioss this 
frame, p.ackthrcad may nc stretched, and oiled 
paper pasted on it, ■which will thus admit the 
light, and effectually keep out the sun and 
wind. 

During the summer, dairy-houses cannot be 
kept too cool: ihe> ought therefore to be erect¬ 
ed, if possible, near a cold spring, or running 
water j anil, where it is practicable to conduct 
a small .stream through the premises, it will 
imich contribute to the convenience and utility 
of the place. Dr. Anderson observes, in his 
Practic.il Essay on the Management of the 
Dairy (pnblishotl in the third and fourth vo¬ 
lumes of his Recreations in Agrietdture, &c.) 
that, if the w.iiercan be introduced by means of 
a pipe, so as to fall from some heiglit on the 
floor, it will be productive of many advantages, 
particularly bv preserving a ortnlinnal freshness, 
and purity of the air. Daiiy-houaes should 
therefore (h> neatly paved, either with red brick, 
or smooth Inird stone, and laid with a p^>«r 
descent, so that no water may stagnate. This 
pavement should be well wasned every day ihi- 
ling the simimer; and all the utensils, here 
employed, he kept with unremitting aite.ntioi> 
to clcanliiiv.ss. Nor should the churns be at 
any time scaldcil in the dairy ; as the steam 
arising from hot water, tends greatly to injure 
the milk. I'or similar reasons, neither the 
chccsc and rennet, nor the cheese-press, must 
be suffered to taint the atmosphere; as the 
whey and curd will diffuse their acidity over 
the whole building. 

AH the utensils of tlie dairy shunid be made 
of wmxl, in preference cither to lead, cooper, 
or cast-iron; for these metals aif easily soluble 
in acids; the solutions of the tyvo first art in » 
high degree poisonous; and though the latter 
is in itself harmless, the taste of it renders the 
productions of the dairy very disagreeable. The 
cream-dishes, when perfectly clean and cool, 
ought to be filled with the milk, as soon as it is 
drawn from the cow, and has been carefitlly 
strained throu^ a cloth, or cloth-titve made ' 
of hair or silver-wire; the latter of which, as- 
Dr. Anderson justly remarks, is mure wholc- 
sopae than those of offier mejuls. These didptt*' 
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iihould never exceed three inches in depth, but 
may be so wide as to contain a gallon, or a gnl> 
U>ii and a half of milk. When lilted, they 
ought to be placed on shelves, to remain there 
till the cream be completely separated. ISlow 
it is to be taken oirwitn nicety, by a skimming* 
dish (without lifting or removing the milk, or 
shedding any of it on the floor, which would 
soon corrupt the air of the room), and then de> 

f iositcd in a separate vessel, till a proper qnan* 
ity be collected for churning. A firm, neat 
wooden barrel, which is open at one end, and 
has a lid closely fitted to it, appears to be well 
calculated for this purpose; a cock or spigot 
ought also to be fixetl near the bottom, to draw 
dfl the thill or serous part, that may drain from 
the cream; and the inner side of the opening 
should be covered with a piece of line silver 
wire-gauze, in order to prevent the latter from 
escaping, while the former is allowed to pass. 

liut, if notwithstanding the fatal conse¬ 
quences arising from the use of metallic uten¬ 
sils, or of earthen vessels glazed with lead, far¬ 
mers still persist in employing them, it ought to 
be a constiiiit and Lndi.sjM.'osal>le rule, to scald 
and scour tlicm pro|)erly with salt and water 
every day, aiul to dry them thoroughly, before 
the milk is deposit!d in them. Lastly, it is 
sincerely to he wished, that .til the utensils 
employed in the dairy, of whatever materials 
they may consist, should be cleaned with .simi¬ 
lar care, pres iously to their being used ; and, as 
long as tlie leicf ;«rid smell is perceptible, they 
ought to undergo repealed scourmgs, till they 
are. completely sweetened. 

Da'iiiymaid. s . (dairy and maid.) Tire 
woman ser\ant whose business is to manage 
the milk {Druden). 

D.AIS, in botany, a genus of the class deeaii- 
dria, order inonogynia. ln\ olucre four-leaved ; 
cornl four or live-cleft; berry one-seeded. 
Tlirec species, natives of the ('ape or 'I’ongataba 
island. 

DA'ISY. $. ('rajcyeajte, Saxon, day's eye.) 
A spring flower. SeellELLls. 

J^a'isy (Blue). See Globui-aria. 
Da'isy (Ox-eye). See (’hrysasthf.- 
MUM. 

Pa'isv (Michaelmas). See Aster. 
Daisy-cutter, iu sclerinary language, 

» a term for a horse that goes so ne.ir the ground 
as freqtientiv to touch it with tlic tip of his 
toes, and to fic in continual danger of ftlliiig. 
Most broken-kneed horst's arc of tlii.s kind. 

DAL/VCA, an island of the Ked sea, oppo¬ 
site the coast of Abex, seventy-two miles long, 
4 ind fifteen^ broad. The inhabitants are nc- 
grots. 

DAI-BERGl A, in botany, a genus of the 
class diadelphia, order decanuria ('alyx oltso- 
Icteljf five-toolhed; legume foliaecous,'flat, not 
opening; sewls one or two. Seven species; all 
East India plants, shrubs, or trees. Of titese, 
d, mnnitatia of SiiTinain, with very minute. 
White, spiked flowers, yields fioln its vyood a 
resin ret'embliug drogpu's-blood. 

DAi>K. s. (//laJ, German.) A hollow bo- 
.tween high grounds. 
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Valley also {vallu, Latin; vallie, French), 
signifies a hollow between high grounds, 'file 
one is a northern, and the other a southern 
Word, for tlie same idea. But, as it is esteemed 
a perfection in English writing to construct an' 
antithesis with words of coliocal origin, it is 
become usual to opjjose dale to hill, which is 
also a word of Saxon descent; and to oppose 
valley to mountain, which is also a word of 
French descent. Hence wc are accustometl to 
attach ideas of inferior magnitude to dale, and 
of superior magnitude to valley: by standing 
in opposition to the words hill and moar.lain, 
they have acquired the same relative character 
for dimension. 

D.\LEA, a province of Sweden, bountled on 
the north by Dalecarlia, on the east by the 
Wermerland and the lake Wentr, on the south 
by Gothland, and on the north by Norway 
and the sea. 

Da LEA, in botany, a genus of the class 
diadelphia, order decandria. Wings and heel 
growing to the column of the stamens; sta¬ 
mens five or ten, united w itliout any separate 
filaments; legume one-seeded.. Fourteen spe¬ 
cies; all natives of North or South America. 

I)j\.Llll('ARLlA, a province in Sweden, so 
called from a river of the same name, on 
which it lies, near Norway. It is divided into 
three parts, which they call valleys; and is 
alioiit 170 niilci in length, and KKtin breadth. 
It is full of mountains, which abound in mines 
of copper and iron, some of which are of a 
prodigious depth. 

DAi-ECllA'MfLA, in lioLiiiv, a genus of 
the class monoecia, order inonodelphia. Outer 
conuiioii involucre with three leaflets; inner 
with two ihiec-cleft leaves. Male umhcUuls 
len-flovvered ; involucel Ivvo-lcaved, with nu- 
incrcus chafl's; proper perianth five-leaved; 
corolless; filaments numerous. Fern, florets 
thrcc-invtducel, three-leaved ; proiier perianth 
of eleven leaflets; corolless; style hlilbrin; 
capsule thn e-grained. Two species only, d. 
corolata, of New Grenada; and d. scandens, 
of the West Indies; the last a climbing plant, 
as its name imports, rising to a considerable 
height, and armed on its leaves with bristly 
hairs, that Ming the moment they are touchetf. 

D’Al-F.MBF-UT. Sec Alembert d’. 

DALEN (Cornelius van), a Dutch en¬ 
graver, born about XidO. He engraved a great 
variety of portraits, and a set of antique statues 
in a masterly stvlu. 

DALIN*(Ofaus dc), a Svvetlisli poet, born 
at Winsberg in 17O8. He wrote a poem, eu- 
tilled, 'The l.iberty of Sweden, anaatragcriy 
entitled Brunhilda. He is also the author of 
the General History of Sweden, and nthrr 
works. He became preceptor to prince Gus- 
tavus, and chancellor of the court; and died in 

1763. , . 

DAI-KEI'TH, a town of Srotland, in 'Mid 
Duhisn. I«it. r>6. 54 N. Lon. 3. 18 W. 

DA'IXIANCE. f. (from dally.) I. Inter¬ 
change of caresses; acts of fondness 
2 . ('onjtigal conversation {Milton), 3. 
lay; procfasliiiaiion {Shahspeerr). 



'^VDA^LLIER. s. ffrom dally.) A trifler; a’ 
Andler (Ascham). 

'■ J&A'LLOP. A toft, or clump (Tns.fcr). 

To DA'LLY. ». «. (dollen, Dutcli, to trille.) 
1 . To trifle} to play the fool (.Cahmy). 2. 
To exchange caresses; to fondle iShaktpeare). 

3. To sport; to play; to frolick (iSAaAipcarf). 

4. To delay {ff^tsdom). 

To Da'^LY. V. a. To put ofl'; to delay ; to 
amuse till a proper oiiponunitv (Knollex). 

DALMATiA. a proviuce of Euro])e, which 
is divided amoiij!; the Venetians, Iliingaiiuns, 
Kagusans, and Turks. 11 has Bosnia on the N. 
the gulph of Venice on the S. Servia on tlic K. 
and Morlacliin on the W. 

Dalmatic A, a garment wnth large open 
sleeves, worn originally by bisl»oj»s. 

DAIjRYMPLH (sir David), a.Scotch judge. 
He was born at Eclinbnrgh in 17 !.'(). His fa- 
. ther was auditor of the exchequer for Hcniland, 
and his mother daughter of the e iri of Had- 
dinton. He was educated at Eton, from whence 
he was sent to Utrecht, where he continued 
till 1?46, and then returned toKdinhnrgli, and 
became an advocate. In J7()6 he was appoint¬ 
ed a judge, on which occasion he took the title 
of lord Hailes, according to the custom of the 
-country. He died in 17 () 2 , leaving two daugh¬ 
ters. Lord Hailes wrote ami published a great 
number of.hooks and tracts, as .Memorials and 
l.citers relating to the History of Britain in the 
Reign of James 1. and ('h.irles 1. two vols. 
J70‘2, and 17(i6', Ileoiarks on the Historj'of 
Scotland, 1773, 17mo.; Annals of Scotland, 
4to. 1779, 'ol’-; llcmains of Christian 

Antiquity, 1778, three vols.; seteralMemoirs, 
Intended for a Biograpliia Scotica, &c. 

Though the church of Scotland docs not 
mitch encourage funeral discourses, a\ery l.uui- 
able endeavour was m.ide to tender the talents 
and virtues of lord I l.tiles a theme of instruction 
to mankind, in a sermon prc.icbcd soon after 
his deadi in the rhnrcli of Inveresk, by bis 
learned friend, and vciicrabU; jiasior. Dr. Car¬ 
lyle ; from which we shall transcribe a snin- 
maiy view of his character as a judge, a scholar, 
a Cnristian, a :d » citizett. 

“ His k now I edge of the laws was acciiriite and 
profound, and he applied it in judgment witit 
the most scrupulous integrity. In his pro¬ 
ceedings in the criminal court, the satisfuciinn 
he gave to the public could not be surji.as'-ed. 
His abhorrence of criine.s, bis tenderness for the 
criminals, his respect for the laws, and tiis re¬ 
verential awe of the Oitiniscient Judge, in¬ 
spired him on somcoccusions with aconnnand- 
sitblimity of thought, and a feeiitig solem- 
«itjr of expressiotf, tliat made condeinnation 
tKmjust as the do<»m of Providence to the cri- 
. intpau themselves, and raised a salutary horror 
of i^^mM in the breast of the audience. 

. Conscious of the dignity and importance of 

5 IIm office he held, he never departed frrun 
^ ^idc^rnm that becomes that reverend cha¬ 
fer,)’ which indeed it cost him no effort to 
' because heacicd^rom principle and 

both public and private. Affcc- 
hl» l^iiy aad relations, simple and 
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mild in his manners, pure and conscientious in 
his morals, enlightened and entertaining in his 
convcrs.uion; he left society only to regret, that, 
devoted as he was to more important employ¬ 
ments, he had so little time to spare for inten- ■ 
course with them. 

“ He was well known to be of hiah r.mk in 
tliercpiib'ic of letters, ami hi-* lo-s will be deeply 
felt ihroiigli many of her Uepartiiicnts. ilia 
labours in lllnsiratioti of the history of his 
country, and muny other works of profound 
criuliiinn, remain as momiments of hisacennue 
and r.iitliful research for innlcrials, and bis 
souiul jiulgmciil in the selection of ibcui. Of 
his untci;'ned piety and dc'oiion, you have very 
often been witnesses wlicre wc now are. t 
mn.'t add, however, that his aitend.mce on reli¬ 
gious onli nances was not merely out of respect 
to the laws’iiiil for the sake of example (luoliics 
which should never fail to have influence on 
persons of superior rank, for the lutoi obvious 
reasons), but fio.n pniiciptc ami cou'ietioii, 
and ilie most conscieinious rcg.ircl to his duty ; 
for he tu)i only practised all tlio virtn s and 
charities in proot of his t’aiih, but he deuion- 
sirated tlie ^lnccrity of bis zoil by the uncom- 
mou pains betook to illustiateprimitive(’hiisl- 
iaiiity, and by his elaborate and able ik fences of 
it against its enemies. 

“ Ills profound researches into histoiy, and 
his thorough knowledge of tliclaws, made him 
perfectly acquaintcil with the progrtss of tlic. 
constitution of Britain, from tlie first «lawn of 
liberty in the common l.iw of the land, and the 
trial bv jury which precede all written records, 
and afiei'uards in inc origin and cstablisiimcnt 
of |iarliariients, tbroiign all iLs vicissitudes and 
dangers, till at last, bv.tbc blessing of divine 
lYovidcnce, which brought niany womicrful 
events to concur to tlie same end, it was re¬ 
newed, strengilieneit, and finally confirmed by 
the Revolution. 

“ It was ttiis goodly and venerable fabric of 
the British conslitutiuu which the deceased 
most respectable cltaracler conteinnlatevl with 
adiiiiratioii and delight (of late, indeed, with a 
mixture of anxictv and fear), :in thoHcmplc of 
piety, as ilic geiiunie source of greater liappi- 
nc-s aud freedom, to a larger ptition of man¬ 
kind than ever flowed from any guvcnuneiit 
iipott earth. 

“ Ill indeed can the times bear the loss of * 
such an afl'eetionatc |Kttriot and able gu.'ircliaii 
of the laws of his cotmirj', But wc imtsi not 
murmur at the will of Rrovidcnce, which in its 
mercy ‘ may have withdrawn the good man 
frourthe evil to conic.* In merc^ I say, to 
liim, whose righteous spirit w.i^o deeply 
grieved when ' he saw the wickeil rage, and the 
people imagine a vain thing.’*’ 

Such is the ntetnorial wjiiclt, in the hour of 
recent sorrow, foBovs'ctl ihis excellent man to 
the grave; and we Wieve it will yet be allowed 
to be just by all who had the happiness of hi$ 
lordship’s acqoaintance, and arc what he was, 
friends to the best ioteiests of mankind. 

A lai^ catalogue of the nuraerons and e'U'v 
rious ipcrfomances of lord liailbs js ^veii 
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iiuder'thc article Dairyoiple^iD the Supplement 
to the E'licyclo. Britan. 

DA LI ON. u town of Lancashire, with a 
market on Satnrilays. Lat. 54. 14 N. Lon. 
3. 18 W. ^ 

DALUS, ill antii^uity, a narrow slip of pas¬ 
ture, between two pieces of arable liiiKl. 

DAM. *. (from rirtwe, wlm ii anciently sig¬ 
nified inmbir.) The I'noilier (Jfoi/). 

Dam. s. yiiim, Dutch.) A mole or bank to 
coniine water (,Mnrtimcr). 

7V> Dam. v. a. ('cenunan, S.ixon; duramen, 
Diiicii.) "^I’a cc’.ifmc, or shut n|j, water by 
int-Ies til till III '(Oricay). 

pA'M.AtiK. .s. ytumu^c, French.) I. Mis¬ 
chief; bint; ili-trinienl {Duoies). 'J. Loss; 
mibciiiif bi.lieied (Md/on). .s. 'Fhe value of 
mist hie( .lone (f/Yii/earfo/t). 4. Reparation of 
claiiiags'.; rctribmion (liatoti). 5. (In law.) 
Any hurt or binderance that a man takelh in 
liib ..‘State (Coin-ll). 

To Da'.vi a t, e. c, a. To iniseliief; to injure; 
toiinpiir; to hurt; to barm (Addinon). 

Tu Da'.magi . n. To take tlatnage. 

DA'.\l.\(rFABLK. a. (.from donui^e.y 1. 
Sas-i'piible of hurt; as, dawuf’nil-lr a(>o(is. 2. 
Misclixvoii'; I'.ernieioiis (tturifu. nfTongui'). 

DAMAN (.IF ISRAEL. In 2 oology. Sec 
Dfl'US. 

Dam AK. a maritime town of ibe East In¬ 
dies, at tile entrance of the gulpli of Cambava. 
It belonos to the Fortiigiiese. Lat. 2ii. 20 N. 
Lon. K. 

D.'VM.\.S('ENE.(fMm Dnivaseux.) A siinill 
black plum ; a damson (/Iwok). 

DAa 1AS(’ENUS (John), an illustrious 
father of the chnreli in the eighth centuiy, 
born at Damasons, where hii. father, though a 
('hrisliaii, enjoyed the oHlee of connscllor of 
itate to the Saracen caliph; to which the son 
succeeded, lie relirctl afterwards to the mo¬ 
nastery of St. Sahas, and spent the remainder of 
his life ill writing books of divinity. His 
works have been often printed; but the Paiis 
edition in 1712, two volumes folio, is esteemed 
the best. 

DAM ASC*TI S, a celebrated heathen philo¬ 
sopher, horn at Dam.ecus in the year a40, 
wlien the Goths reigned initah. lie wrote 
ttye Life of his innster Isulorns; and dedicated 
it to Theodora, a very learned and jihilosophi- 
cai lady, who had also been a pupil to Tsidorns. 
In this life, which was copiously written, he 
frequently made oblique aitackson the Christ¬ 
ian religion. We have nothing remaining of 
it but some extracts presenei! by PhotSns. 
Daiuasciiis succeeded Tneon in the rhetorical 
school, and Isiiforus in that of philosophy, at 
Athens. 

DAMASCUS, now called Scham, a con¬ 
siderable town of Syria, in A.si.itie Turkey. It 
is situated on a fertile plpin, encompassed with 
hills, and finely watered by the river Barrady, 
anciently the Pharphur, ifie stremn of which 
flows through the city, and simplics the foun¬ 
tains, bnjxniiis^ and houses. TTieappearanwof 
this city is inexptcssihty beautiful at a Uttle 
dbtance, bat not altc^'th^r so fine within it;, 
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though the mosques, and other public bnildings* 
arc ill ^neral handsome. In Scham, a consi¬ 
derable silk manufactory is carried on', and sc- 
veriii other articles arc furnished by the lux- 
uriuncy of its neighbourhood. It is the see of 
;in archbishop, and is inhabited by great num¬ 
bers of Christians and Jews. Lat. 33. 45 N.. 
Lon. 37. 0 E. 

Da.mascus steel, a very fine kind of steel, 
made* ill some {larts of the Levant, and pirti- 
cularly at Damascus, remarkable for its excel¬ 
lent temper; and used chiefly in the making 
of sword-blades. 

Some authors assure ns it comes from tiie 
kingdom of GolcoiiiJa in the East Indies} 
wfure the method of tein|>cring wilii alum, 
which the Europeans lui e never been able to 
imitate, was first invented. 

DAMASK, a silk stuff, vviih a raised pat¬ 
tern, so thuttlu- right side of the damask is that 
which has the flowers raised or saturated. Da¬ 
masks should lic of dres.sed silk, both in warp 
and woof; and in France, half an ell in breadth: 
they arc made at Chalons, in Cham|)aejie, and 
in .some [tlaces in Flanders, as at'Tournay, &c. 
entirely of wool, three-eighths of an c!l wide, 
and twenty ells long. 

Damask is also a kind of wrought linen 
niiide in Flanders and in this country. It takes 
its name on account of its resemblance to da¬ 
mask. It is chiefly used for table linens. 

To D.s'mask. V. II. (from the noun.) I.To 
form flowers upon sturt's. 2. To variegate j to 
diversify {I'entoh). 

Da'mask-kosk. 5. A red rose {Bacon'i, 
See. Rosa. 

D.\M.\SKEENIXG, or Da.masking, 
the art or ojjcration of beautifying iron, steel, 
Ikc. by iiiukiug incisions in them, and filling 
them up with gold and silver wire; chiefly 
used for atloucing sword-blades, guards, and 
grijirs, locks of pistols, &c. Damaskeening 
partakes of the mosaic, of engraving, and of 
c irvitig: like the mosaic, it has inlaid work; 
like cngiMvtiig, it cots the metal representing 
diirereni figures; and as in chasing, gold and 
silver arc wrought in relievo. There are two 
ways of dantasking; tlie one, wdiich is the 
finest, is when the metal is cut deep wiUi pro- 
|X'r instruments, and inlaiil with gold and silver 
wire; the other is superficial only. 

DAMAhO'NIpM, ill botany, a genus of 
the class hexandria, order hexagyiiia. Spathe 
oue-lcaved, five-wiuged; calyx superior, tiircc- 
parted; corol ihrec-jieialled; berry ten-celled, 
many-seedetl. One species .only; a iialive.of 
India, with radical, heart-shaped, entire leaves, 
and a one-flowered scapr. 

DAMATBIUS, the Boeotian name for the 
Athenian month FVanepsian. 

DAM A UN/ * waporl of the l>cccan of 
Hindustan, at the entraocftuf the gulf of Cam- 
hay. It is subject to Ihe^PorUigucse. Lai. 2(1. 
20 N. I,on. 72 . 25 E. 

DAME. s. (.dame, dnrtm, SpanbhO 

1. A lady; the old title.boiinur to wquien. 

2. Mistress of a low family (L'Jistrm^e}. 3, 
Woflpaa in geneial (vSAa^'ifpfarc). 
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Dame's ViftLET. SteHti* 

DAMIANlSTS»m church histm> Ehranch 
of the aocieitt tteephtli Severtue. lliey agreed 
with the CatholicS^in admittit^ the fourth 
couticil, but disOwited arm distinctioti of per¬ 
sons in the Oodhe&d; ana pMf'essed one single 
nature, inc^ble of any difierence; and wt 
they called God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. They Meat to have been a kind of Sa* 
bellians. They took their name from Damia- 
nut, a bishop of Alexandria, in the sixth cen- 
ture. 

DAMIETTA, an aheient and rich town of 
Egypt, with a good harbour, and a Greek 
«rehbishop*s s^. it is seated on one of the 
eastern mouths of the Nile, and contains about 
80,U00 inhabitants. This was the ancient Pe- 
iuMiim. Let. 31. SdN. Lon. 31. 69 E. 

To DAMN. ». a. (damno, Latin.) 1. To 
doom to eternal torments in a future state (J9a- 
e«n). i. To procure or cause to be eternally 
condemned (AotorA). 3. To condemn; to cen¬ 
sure (Dt^deif). 4. To hoot or hiss anypub- 
4ic performance; to explode {Pape). 

DA'MNAELE. a. (from damn.) 1. Oe- 
oerving damnation (Hooker), 2. Odious; per¬ 
nicious (Shttkspeare). 

DA'MNABLY. ad. (from damnalfe.),In 
such a manner as to incur eternal punishnient 
(.South), 

DAMNATION, s. (from dumn.) Exclusion 
from divine mercy; condemoaiion to eternal 
punishment (Ttmvr). 

DA'MNAT(JRY. a. (from damnatorius, 
Lat.) Containing a sentence of condemnation. 

DAIMNED. pari. o. (from diimu.) Hateful; 
detestable; abominable (Hotoc). 

DAMNI'FICK. o. (from damnify.) Pro¬ 
curing loss; mrschievous. 

To DAMNIFY, t. a. (from damniftro, 
Latin.) 1. To endamage; to injure (LocAc). 
4. To hurt; to impair (Spenser). 

DA'MN1NGNES.S. s. (from damning.) 
Tcftdency to procure damnation (Hammond). 

DAMOCLES, one of the flatterers of Dio- 
dyshis the Elder, of Sicily. He admired the 
xyrant^s wealth, and pronbtmeed him the. bap- 

K test *Em on earth. Dionysius prevailed upon 
iiir to nndcitake fat a while the charge of 
jccmity, and be copyinced of the happiness 
which A soyCfe^il: enjoyed. Dsimoews as¬ 
cended the throne, and he gated upon the 

wealth and splendor that mrrounded him, he 
pneeired i sword hanging oyer his head fry a 
itmsC'hair. This s6 feitined him, that all his 
imaginary Mid^ yanidted at once, and he 
begged Dionysius to- remove bhn’ from a sltifa- 
i!km which ^posetf his Kfe tosoch fears and 
daogeis. (Cicero). 

uAHOa. Tm malt cclcbhtted of this 
.dtnmiso ^tHagoma^hilosopher, rcryinti- 
ittate l7(hf». When he had been oor- 
demnc4 V> death Dionystaib ht; ob^in<ad 
thd.tymw Jatitg to go andtfstite hit do- 
dd pidhiise of returning at a 
ftikirtty the pkee ofcxeeotiim. Fftfttax 
himself tv fbc potmduietit 
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which Wat to he inflicted oh Damoft, dioold h« 
not return in time j and he coosMueutly deli¬ 
vered himself into the hatult of die 
Damon returned at the aopeinted moment, idui 
Dionysius was so struck with the fidelity of 
these two friends, that he remitted the fiutiUlu 
ment, and entreated them to permit him Id 
share their Mendship, and ei\)Oy their confi¬ 
dence. (Pa/. Mae.). 

DAMP.*. (doMpe,Dutch.) 1. MolSt; In¬ 
clining to wet; fo^r (Dryden). S. D^ectcd; 
sunk; depre.ss^ (Milton). 

Damp. t. 1. Fog; moist ait; mOisittre 
(Dry den) . 2. A noxious vapoUr exhaled fVotn 
the earth (fPbodward). 3. Dejecuonj de¬ 
pression of spirit (Jtoteommon). 

To Damp. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
wet; to moisten; to make humid. 2. To 
depress; to deject; to chill (AUetbui^). 3. 
To weaken; to abate; to hebetate (3fi//yn). 

DAMPIER(Wiliiam), a famous navigator, 
descended from a good family in Somersetsnite, 
in England, was born in i6d2. Losing his fa¬ 
ther vmen very young, he was sent to the sea, 
where he soon distinguished himself, {larticu- 
larly in the South seas. His voyage round the 
world is well known, and has gone through 
many editions. He appears afterwards to have 
engaged in an expedition concerted by the mer¬ 
chants of Bristol to the South sea, commanded 
by captain Woods Rogers; who sailed in Au- 

f ust 1708, and returned by September 1711 i 
ut wc have no furtlier particulars of his life ot 
death. 

Dampier’s sTREiGHT, a passage or Open¬ 
ing discovered by captain Danipier, between 
King William’s cape in New Guinea, in the 
South se.'is, and tliut tract to the eastward of it, 
with which it was formerly thought to join. 

DA'.MPISHNESS. *. (from damp.) Ten¬ 
dency to wetness; fogginess; moisture (Ba¬ 
con). 

DA^MPN-ESS. t. (from damp.) Moisture; 
fogginess (Dryden), 

DAMPS, in natural history, noxious steams 
and exhalations, frequently found in mines, 
pits, wells, and other subterraneous places. 
f?ee Gas. 

DA'MPY. «. (from damp.) Dejected j 
gloomy; sorrowful (Hayueard). 

Damsel, DaMot^Et, orDAMoisEAv, 

an af^lation anciently given to all young peo¬ 
ple of genteel or noble extraction of cither sgx, 
e. gr. to sons and daughter of knights, ba¬ 
rons, and even of kings. Thus, in histor^ we 
read of the damsH Pepin, damsel I-ouis le Gros, 
damsel Kichard, prinCe uf Wales. Phsquief 
will have the word a diminutive of dah’i, an 
ancient rjame lot lord; as in some authors we 
read D^in Dfeo for l^rd'God; dam chevalier, 
"tboogh in its i^miliine sense he lakes it 
fo come fwrni danie. derive ,lbe w€«d 

from domkelbit, or doinnieelttu, a diikliimtive 
of rfognUrs, ^lati potms dosninik ; 

Du Gauge ohsefves, totii has bdeh sobielim^ 
written dahiengdr. They ww. Jl^d Ifcd sf^ 
nory of Commefey, M, «b>, l| liffla us, 

attclcfi^ helit it ill the title 
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M. dt Maitca anures ua, thiai the nM^esie of 
Bern it ttitl divided into three bodiet, or ciasses; 
the baroiH, the eavert, and the damsels, dffoti* 
etUot, called in that country dommgert. llie 
Icings of Denmiurk and Sweden have the same 
title, at appears from Pontanns’t History of 
Denmark, itb. vii. and viii. and Henry of 
XJpsal*B History of Suec. lib, iii. From the 
sons of kings, the appellation passed to those 
of great lords and barons; and, at length, to 
those of gentlemen who were not yet knights. 

Damsel, at present, is applied to all maids 
or girls not yet marrierl; provided they be not 
of the lowest class of people. 

Damsel is sumelimes also applied to a kind 
of ntensii put in ijeds, to warm old men's feet. 

DAM^N, the fruit of the prunus darnas- 
cena, which, when perfectly ripe, aAbrds a 
whulemtne article for pies, tarts, &c. gently 
opening the body; but when damsons are not 
{lerfecily mature, they produce cholicky pains, 
dtarrheea, ar>d conviilsions in children. See 
PaUNVs and ('hrysophtllum. 

DAN (Tribe of), in ancient ges^raphy, lay 
S.W. of the tribe of Judah, between it and the 
Mediterranean, contiguous to that of Simeon. 

Dan. s. (from duminus, l,atin.) The old 
term of honour for men (Prior). 

DANAE, in fabulous history, the daughter 
of Acrisius, king of Argos, by Eurydice. She 
was confm^ in a brazen tower by her father, 
who had been told by an oracle, that his daugh¬ 
ter’s son would put him to death. His endea¬ 
vours to prevent Danae from becoming a mo¬ 
ther proved fruitle.ss; as Jupiter, who was 
enamoured of her, introduced himself to her 
bed, by changing himself into a mlder shower. 
From his embraces Danae had a sou, with 
whom she was exposed on tlic sea by her fa¬ 
ther. The wind drove the bark which carried 
her to the coasts of the islaiKl of Seriphus, 
where she was saved by some fishermen, and 
carried to Polydectw, king of the place, wliose 
brother, called IJictys, educated the child called 
Perseus, and tenderly treated the mother. Po- 
lydeetM fell in love with her; but as he was 
afraid of her son. he sent him to con<|uer the 
(vCN^ns. When Perseus bad victorious^ 
finisned hisext^ilkm, he retired to Argos with 
Datae to tlte house of Acrisius, whom he in¬ 
advertently killed. Some suppose tlmt it was 
Proetm, the brother of Aerisios, who introiiaeed 
himself (O'Danae in the brazen tower; and in¬ 
stead of a golden shower, it was maintained, 
that the keepers of Dhhae were bribed by the 
gold of her sedtoeer. 

Danas, an ancient coin-} somewhat more 
than an obokis. 

DANiEA, irr botany, a ^tis of thechss 
cryptc^mia, order fitiees. PtnetiteaHon ob- 
iongdinear, lAimverndy immersed in the frond, 
fHwallel, many-cetted; celts in a double row, 
openitmj^vsntdti; se^ numerous, very mi- 
nuto. Two speeini' oaiy; d. nodbia', and d. 
alata. 

DAKAID^S, in (hbulona history, the fifty 
datsghaenvor Danaus, Wng of Argot. Whew 
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sons, they were promised in mirtiaoe to 
their cousins; and before the celebration of iheit 
nuptials, Danaus, who had been informed ho 
an oracle that he was to be kilted Iw one of htt 
sons-in-law, made his daughters solemnly prm' 
mise that th^ would destroy their husoands. 
They were provided witli daggers by their 
ther, and all, except Hynermoertra, the wife 
of l^nceus, mnrtfered their cousins the first 
night of their rntpUah, and presented him with 
the beads of their bnsbands. Hypermnettm 
was summoned to appear before her father, but 
the unanimous voice of the people declared he 
innocent. The sisters, according to the mole 
received opinion, were oondem^ in b«41 to 
fill with water a vessel full of holes, so that the 
water ran out as soon as pmted into h, anil 
therefore their labour was infinite, and their 
punishment eternal. Apollodorus has given 
a catali^ne of the names of the Danaides, and 
their respective husbands. 

DANAU^i. See Danaides. 

To DANCE. V. n. (damn,' French.) To 
move in measure;-to move with steps corre¬ 
spondent to the sound of instruments (S/ioit- 
ipeitre). 

7*0 Dance ATTENDANCE, e. «. Towak 
with suppleness arul obsequiousness (RaMgh). 

To Dance, v. a. To make to dance; to 
pot into a iivt-lv motion (Bacon'}. 

Dance, or Dancing, as at present prac¬ 
tised, may be defined, an agreeable motion 
of the body, adjusted by art to the' measures or 
tune of instruments, or of the voice.” Bm, 
according to what some reckon more agreeable 
to the true genius of the art, dancing is ** the 
art of expressing the sentiments of me miird, 
or tile passions, by measored stem or bounds 
that are made in cadence by regnlatetl motkmt 
of the body, and by graceful gestures; all per¬ 
formed to" corresjKmd with certain mttsica] 
sounds." 

'ITrere is no account of the origin of the 

C ‘ce of dancing among monkmd. It is 
to exist among aH narioos whatever, 
even the mostrwle arul barboroiw; and. In¬ 
deed, however much the assistance of art may 
be necessary to make any one perfect in the 
practice, the fmitidation imrst certain^ lie in 
the mechanism’ of the hnmaw body itseh'. 

The conneetkm that'there is between certain 
sounds and those motkms of the human bwly 
called dancing, hath seldom been enquired 
into, though *1 certainly a ve^ curioue sj>e- 
eofetion. The power et eermin sounds not 
oiriy over the human species, but even ot«r the 
iiMinimate creation, is indeed very surprising. 

it is conjectured by very eimneNf |d(flo«i*- 
phen, that all the sematiows and psosions fo 
whieh we are subject, are indmafeWcomwciCd 
with the vihratiotis excised ihr the neives thd 
human body. HeriDc, mnsieat sounds hare 
the greatest |^r«er o*er diose people who ardof 
a sensiWe fiMnsB; and who ktovosifwig 

passions. If it hemiOt themfiwc* tlweeveiy 
passion in the human breast in some' imuMtnt 
d^ndt upon 0 eeoufin rdfecttmi or due netveus 
iiyiMni, oi • ‘dewoiio trfccfrio.vihi^^ ^ 
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nervous fluid, we sliail immediately see the 
origin of the difl'erent thiriccs among difl'erent 
nations. One kind of vibration, for instance, 
raises the passions of anger, pride, &:c. which 
are indispensably n^tfi'ssury in warlike nations. 
The soutKls, for such tltetc are, capable of cx* 
citing a similar vibration, would naturally 
constitute the martial mu.sic anioug snob iia* 
tious, and dances conformable to it would be 
instituted. This ap|>e.irs to be the case parti* 
cularly among barbarous nations. Other vi¬ 
brations of the nerves awaken the passions of 
jov, love, &c.; and sounds capable of exciting 
these particular vibrations will iinmediaiely be 
formed into music for dancers of another kind. 

Among the Jews, d.uioing seems to have 
made a part of the roligiou.s worship on some 
occasions, as we learn from passages iti the 
Psalms; tIioii>;b we do not find ciinei tliat or 
singing positiwiy enjoined as a lli^ine precept. 
The dancing of king David before the ark 
gave ociMsion to some com))laints from his 
wife .Michal, the haughty daughter of the 
haughty Saul; it also called forth the sneers of 
Mr. Buyle, in his dictionary : but it has la’cn 
examinetl and vindicated with great learning 
and ingenuitv, and complete sik-ccs.s, by Dr. 
Delany, in his l.ife ol David, king of Is¬ 
rael, vol. i. pj>. 381), 4C.’8. VVe pcrsii.sdc our¬ 
selves, that most of onr rcatlers will he enter¬ 
tained with the dissertation on dancing there 
referred to. In the Chri.stian churches lucu- 
tioned in the New Testament ihvrc is no ac¬ 
count of dancing being introduced as an act of 
worship, though it is certain that it was used 
as such in after ages. Mr. Gallini tells us, 
that ** at IJmoges, not long ago, the people 
used to dance die round in the choir of the 
church which is under the invocation of their 
patron saint; and at the end of each psalm, 
instead of the Gloria Patri, they sung as fol¬ 
lows: ‘St. Maroel, pray for us, and we will 
dance in honour of voii.’ ’’ Though dancing 
would now be looked upon as the highest de¬ 
gree of profenaiton in a religious assembly, yet 
It is certain, that considered as an expression of 
joy, it is no more a profanation than singing, 
or than simple speaking; nor can it be thought 
much more absurd, that a Christian should 
dance for joy that Jesus Christ is risen from 
the dead, than that David danced before the 
ark when it was returned to him after a long 
absence. 

Plato reduces the dances of the ancients to 
three classe.H. 1. The military dances, which 
tended .to make the body robust, active, and 
weU-diBpo»:d for all the exercises of war. ir. 
The domestic dances, which had for their ob¬ 
ject an afpreeable and innocent relaxation aiid 
aiUi^meBt. 3. The mediatorial dances, wliieli 
were in use in expiations and sacrihees. 

~ lit most cases, dances are indications of joy; 
beyt there are people in South America who 
dapeejo shew their sorrow; and among the 
a^twifjntas dancing made a part of the funeral 
aedt^ities. 

moderns, there are various kinds 
fes couuMy ^aces, codiioha, hom- 
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pipes, minuets, Src.: for directions t(t pir&tm 
these with accuracy, taste, .and elegance, we 
refer to those who profe.*se(lly teach this art. 

In the heavy days of autumn and winter, 
when the atmosphere is load^ with humid 

E articles, when a sedentary life dis|)oscs .the 
uman body to hv)>oclioiKlriaeal affections, 
dancing is an admirable amasement. Inde- 
peiulcntly of the beneficial eft'ects winch music 
and a cheerful company display on a suscepti¬ 
ble mind, moderate dancea posses* every advan¬ 
tage of gentle exercise. Hut those maniac:il 
Uiinings and geaiiculaiions, which have lately 
become fashionable in liiis country, under the 
.ippcllation of German Vaults (or rather Wal- 
zen, i. e. ])erforming a circular motion, like 
that of a man on the eve of intoxication), are 
attended with very difl'erent elVccts. It would 
be suiicrlluous to enumerate the iwrnicious 
conseijucnccb resulting from that frantic incli¬ 
nation to distort the human frame: we mtiy 
confidently assert, that VValzcn is at present 
almixst universally exploded in the cultivated 
circles of .society aiiiong the (iermans, who 
consider it us a dangerous and v iilgar dance. 

Violent dancing, especially in the licatcd 
atmosphere of a crowded as.seiuhly, produces 
a temjKnary fever, even in the hv-slanders, vvho 
inspire an air exceedingly vitiaictl by the breath 
of persons app.irentiv in a semi-delirious 
trance, and hv the suft’caating vapour of can¬ 
dles. 'I'he blood is unnaturally propelled to 
Uip brea.'it and bead; hence arise frequent 
colds, coughs, iuul jiciiodiciil iicadachs; per¬ 
spiration is wantonly checked; the lungs arc 
forciblv e\|).in(led, and the foundation is too 
often laid for that direful disease, consump¬ 
tion. 

DA'N('KR. s. (fjoii) dance.) One that 
practises ihe art of dancing {Donne). 

Dancer (Rope), scliwiwtates, a person 
who walks, leaps, dances, anil performs several 
other feats, upon a .small rojie or wire. The 
ancients had their rnpe-daiircrs as well as we. 
'I’hcse had four several ways of exercising their 
art: die first vaulted, or turned roiitid the rope 
like a '.vheel round its axis, and there hung by 
the hreU or neck. I’bc second flew or .slid 
from above, resting on the stomach, with their 
arms and legs extended. I'he third ran along 
a tope stretched in a right lino, or up and 
down. Lastly, the fourth not only walked on 
the rojie, but made surprising leaps and turns 
thereon. 

Dancers, in ecclesiastical history, a sect 
that sprung up at Aix-la-Chapellc in 1373, 
and spread through Flanders, Persons of both 
sexes were .suddenly seized with dancing fits, 
and continued them, with extreme violence, 
till they were qiike exhausted j and at thess 
times they pretended to receive wonderful vi¬ 
sions. The French prophets, or convulsion- 
ists, in later times, and some wild methorlists 
in our own country, resembled these more.aii- 
cient religious dancers. 

. DANCEITE', in' heraldiy, is when the 
outline of any boiduK, or onlinary, is indentf 
ed very largely} the Urgeness of the indentiu^eil 
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being the only thing that distingalshes it from 
indented. 

There is also a be.iring of a bend, called 
double danccttd; thus, lie bcarcth assure, a 
bend double dancctti^ .'irgent. 

DA'NCING-MASTKli. s. (dance and 
matter.) One wlio teaches the art of dancing 
(Locke). 

Dancinc^school. . 1 . The school where 
the art of dancing is (aught (L'lislrauae.) 

DANDKIjI'ON. s. (dent de /io«, French.) 
The name of a plant. See'rAHAX acum. 

DANDINI (Jerome), :iu [laiiau jesiiit, 
born at Celcna in He beCanic a cele¬ 

brated professor of philosnpliy, and was rector 
of several colleges. CUoineiil VIII. sent him 
as his nuncio to the Maronites of J.ibanus. 
t)f this journey he wrote an account, which 
was tr.'iusinted into French, and printed in 
ihTo- He died at Forh in (6.(4. He wrote 
a Commentary on Aristollc’s three books de 
Anima. (fFntkins). 

Dandini (Fietro), a painter of Florence, 
born in l(i4(>, and died in 17112. He was in 
the service of the grand-duke almost constant¬ 
ly, so that few of his picdires are to be ibund 
out of his ow n country. He was very success¬ 
ful in imitating great masters. ( IVatkim). 

Dani>i.vi (CiEsare), an historical jiaiutcr, 
of Florence. He was uncle to tlic preceding'. 
There are several noble pictures of bis painting 
in the churches of Florence. ( Watkim). 

Dakdini (Hercule Frangois), an Italian 
count and profi-ssm of law at Padua j born in 
and died in 1747. He wrote, l. De 
Forciisi scribendi rationc. 2. De servitutibus 
nraediorum interpretatiories per episiolas, &c. 

DA'NDIPR.VF. s. (dandin, French.) A 
little fellow; an urchin. 

To DA'NDCF. n. (danth-Jen, Dutch.) 
1. To shake a child on the knee (Temple). (!. 
To fondle; to treat like a child (Addismi). 3. 
To delay ; to procrastinate (Shaktpearr). 

DA'NDLFH. s. lie that dandles or fondles 
children. 

DA'NDIlUFF. s. (tan, the ittdi, and ^poI■, 
sordid.) Scabs in the head. Sec Pitiria- 
sis. 

DANEBERO, a town of Txiwcr Saxony, 
in Germany, belonging to the elector of Han¬ 
over. I.at. .'53. 4 N. Lon. 11. $9 K 

DANEGELT, an annual tax laid on the 
Anglo-Saxons, first of Is. and afterward.s of 
2s. for every hide of land through the realm, 
for maintaining such a numlier of forces as 
were tliought sufficient to clear the British 
seas of Danish pirated, which heretofore great¬ 
ly annoyed our coasts. Danegelt was first im¬ 
posed as a standing yearly tax on the whole 
nation, under king Ethclred, A.D. 991 . 

DANE-WORT, in botany. See Erulds. 

DANGEAU (Lewis Courcillon de), a 
French abbot, who died at Paris in 17'93, aged 
80. He invented seventi games for teaching 
youi^ persons geography, history, and gram¬ 
mar. He also wrote Dialognes oh the Immor¬ 
tality of tlie Soul, 

pAKGgATl (Philip de Courcillon, mar- 
brotlier of the j^hovc, born in t038, 
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and died at Paris full of honours in 1720 . He 
wrote Memoirs in MS. from whieh Voltaire 
and other authors have gleaned many curioue 
particulars. 

DA'NGER. r. (danger, French.) Risk) 
hazard; peril (Ads). 

To Da'nger'. V. a. To pnt in hazard} to 
endanger (Shakspearr). 

Dancer (Isles of), three islands in the S. 
Ricific ocean,'seen by cominotlore Byron iit 
170 .^; but were so stirrounded by rocks and 
breakers that it m'us unsafe to attempt to land. 
l.at. to. 15 S. 1 . 011 . 1 O 9 . 28 VV. 

DA'NGERLESS. a. (from danger.) With¬ 
out hazard ; without risk (Sidney). 

DA'jk'GEllOUS. fl. (froni</<?ngcr.) Hazard¬ 
ous ; perilous ; foil of danger (liryden). 

DA'NGEROUSLy. ni. Hazardously j pe¬ 
rilously; with danger (Hammond). 

DA’NCiERfJL’SXliSS. s. (from dangerous.) 
Danger; haz.it rd ; peril (Boyle). 

To DA'NGLE. v. n. (from /mag.) 1. To 
hang liiose and quivering (Sniilh). S. To 
hang upon any one; to be a bumble follower 
(Snu/t). 

DA'NGLER. j. (from dangle.) A man 
th-at bangs about wnnieu (Italph). 

DANK’AN CAiulre), better known by the 
name of Philidor; a celehratwl player on rbess- 
Hc was horn at Paris, and re.sidcd for several 
years in England, where he published his 
Analysis du jcti dcs Kcliecs, in I74<). He also 
com|) 0 se{l music with good success. He died 
ill 17<)5. 

DAN' lEI. (indgiuent of God) the prophet, 
was descended fioni the roval f.imily of David, 
and carried c.iptiie to Babylon when very 
young, A.Mi .93()«. In the captivity, Danid 
eminently distinguished himcielr in the exjda- 
iiatiun of Ncbucliadnczzar's dreams, and the 
handwriiliig against Belshazzar, and in hu 
own e,sca))e from the lion’s den. Here, like¬ 
wise, he was favourer! with many remarkaUe 
visions concerniug future esenis. His prophe¬ 
cies coiicernifig the Messiah, and other great 
evcnt.s of aitertimes, are so clear and explicit^ 
that Porphyry objected, tlwt they must have 
lieen wnlieii after the facts had hap^iened. 
The Jews do not reckon Daniel'among the 
prophets, because lie livcil the life of a courtier- 
rather than of a prophet; and because his re¬ 
velations were not in the prophetic way, but 
by dream and vision in the night, which tiiey 
consider as the lowest degree of revelation. 
But our Saviour, by acknowledging Daniel a 
prophet, M.iU. xxiv. 15, puts his prophetic 
character beyond dispute. Among the pro¬ 
phets, says sir Isa.ac Newton, I'Jaaiel is must 
distinct in order of time, and easiest to be un¬ 
derstood : ami therefore, in things that relate 
to the last times, he iiiu.st be mam a key to the 
rest. All his prophecies relate one to another, 
as if they were but several parte of the same 
prophecy: the first is the easiest to be under- - 
stood, and every following projffiecy adds 
something new to the former. It is generally 
believed, that Daniel died in Chaldea, and that 
he did not avail himsidf of the permission 
granted by Gyrus to the'Jews, of rcteiming to 
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l^r own countii^» DanUrs name U not pre- 
to his book ^ ]fet, as Prideaux observes, 
^e many passa^, ia which he i^aks 
of hlinseir in the first person, are sufficient 
pro^ that he was the author of it. Tiie book 
of Daniel contains a history of many things 
done in the Babylonian and Persian empires $ 
as welt as a prophecy of things to be done, and 
many calamities to be executed, with a final 
deliverance to the glory of Gc^’s pwple. The 
In which Daniel wrote is neither so lofty 
nor so figurative as that of the other prt^hets: 
it is, however, clear and concise, and his dc> 
scriptions simple and natural; in short, his 
language is more like that of a historian than 
of a prophet. Part of the book of Daniel was 
originally written in the Chaldee language, 
viz. from chap. ii. 4. to the end of the vii. 
^ap. it is supposed to be so written, on ac¬ 
count of the Oialdcan or Babylonish affairs 
which are treaU'd of in that part, llie rest of 
the book is in Hebrew. 

Daniel (Samuel), an English poet and 
itistortan. Uc was born in Somersetshire, 
1662, and educated at Magdalen college, Ox¬ 
ford; on leaving which, he became groom of 
me privy chamber to the queen of James I. 
At the close of his life he retired to his native 
country, where he died in l6ig. His poems 
were collected, and printed in 2 vols. 12ino. 
1718-. He wrote the History of England to 
t hy, end. of the reign of Edward III. which, ac- 
oording to some authors, is the crown of all his 
works. 

Daniel (Gabriel), a French historian. 
He was born at Hoan in l6ig, and entered 
among the jesnits at the oat of 18. One of 
his first productions was a Voyage to the World 
of Cartesius, a work of great wit, aud which 
has been translated into several laiw^ges. His 
gl^teat performance, however, is,%ie Histo¬ 
ry of France, published at Paris in 3 vols. fo¬ 
il^ 1713; but afterwards enlarged to 7 vols. 
410 . 1722 . He also wrote several miscella¬ 
neous and theological treatises. He died at 
Paris in 1728. 

DANK, a Persian silver coin, weighing the 
l6th of a dram. 

Dank. a. (from tnneken, German.) 
Damphumid moist; wet {Milton ). 

DA'NKISIi, a. Somewhat dauk {Shak.). 

DANMONll, an ancient British nation, 
supposed to have inhabited that tract of conn- 
tiy which is now called Cornwall and Devon- 
siure, bounded on the south by the Britisli 
ooenn, on the west hySt* George's chaimel, on 
the north by the S^ern sea, and on the east 
^ the country^ of die Durotriges. Some other 
jEtfUish tril^ were aim seated within these li> 
>fih Sr as the Ckissini and Ostidamnii, who 
wm probably particubur clans of the Ctoroo- 
ffl Lj 01 ^ accoidiog to Mr. Batter, they were 
^ ^beir flocks and faerd^ As the 
tribes, of the Danmonit submitted with- 
nch. resistauoe to the Homans, and never 
f tAony revolt agi^st them, that people 
. 00 ^ no necessity of building many 
keeping many garrisons in their coun- 
^ipyt &the reason why so few Homan 
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antiquiti^ have been found theref and so Ut^ 
mention is made of ,|t aud its ancient inhabk 
tauts by Homan writers. 

DANNENBERG, or Danneneiio, ja 
town of Germany, in the circle of Lower $««•» 
ony, and capital of a county of the same name, . 
in the principally of Luneberg, on the JeUe 
Beer is the principal article of commerce. The 
number of inhabitants about 1000. 

DANTE, a famous Italian poet, horn at 
Florence in 1266 . Dante was of an ambitious 
turn, and joined one of the factions which 
then disturbed Florence: but the party to 
which he belonged proving the weakest, he 
was banished. He then prevailed on the 
prince of Verona to make war on the Floren¬ 
tines, which did not answer his exjiectations; 
neither could he get himsdf recalled. He 
died at Ravenna in 1321. He wrote in his 
exile a triple poem called Divina Ckimmc- 
dia, on Paradise, Purgatory, and Hell, which 
shews a wonderful imagination t but the sa¬ 
tirical spirit which he breatlies is very bitter. 
He attacks the city of Florence the French 
king, and die pope, in it, with great virulence, 
as the authors of his misfortunes; whereas, 
they proceeded from his own turbulent dispo¬ 
sition. His works were printed at Venice in 
1664, in folio: but the Ckmmiedia is the 
work to which he owes his celebrity. Mr. 
Boyd’s translation of the Inferno, Purgatorio, 
and Puradiso, has been much admired. 

Dante (Peter Vincent), a native of Pc- 
rouse, who imitated the style of the preceding 
poet with so much success, that his perform¬ 
ances liave frequently gone under Ins name, 
lie was also a good mathematician, and died 
in 1622 . 

DANTZIC, the metropolis of the platinatc 
of Pomerania, in Poland. It is the see of a 
bishop, and the seat of an university. It is 
one of the greatest granaries in the world; for 
upwards of 700,000 tons of com arc annually 
exported from diis place alone. It contains 
about 200,000 inhanitants, who arc for the 
most part LtUlierans. Dantzic was a kind of 
repiihlic, and ite jurisdiction extended about 
60 ii:ilcs round it; the inhabitants maintained 
a strong garrison at their own expence; but, 
alas! so anxious are some princes to get pos¬ 
session of the territories of their neighbours, 
that the king of Prussia, partly fay intrigue, 
and partly by force, annexe to his own domi¬ 
nions Dantzic with its territory in the spring 
of 1793 . Itis 1^ miles W. byW. of Warsaw. 
Ijit. 64. 22 N. Lbn. 18 .37 E. 

^ DANUBE, the largest river in Europe, 
ruing at DoneschitqjLett, in the Black Forest, 
in toe circle of Suabia, in Germany; and 
running N. E> through Suahia, by Uiin, Uic 
capital of that country; anti then £. through 
Bavaria and Austria, passes by Hatisbon^as- 
sau, Ens, and Vienna. It then enters Hun* 
gaiy, and runs S. E. fiom PrcsbtttgtoHuda» 
and so on to Bcl^de; after which it divides 
Bulgaria from Morlachk and Mohlaria, dis¬ 
charging itself by several channels into the 
Black sea, in the province of Besserabitu It 
was called the Istei by the aacieots. . it beginar 
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«»^iiavigii^»teforbo9t»f^ Ulm. and reeeim mw| to a in Wight. In oor owm 
«¥ef»l laijga riven ea it mnes akmg. It is m country the nowen do pot appear till 
deq». between Buda and Belgrade, that the and are rarely followed tceds. 

Turkar and Germapt have had men of war 5. D. cneorum. i$p«ar-icaved daplrnei • 
tipon It; and yet it is notnavigable to the filach decidnous shrub of the scHitb of Europe, tiiinf 
sea, on account of the cataracts. about a foot and a lialf hi^: wiUt fascicted^ 

PANVlliLE, a town of United America, terminal, sessile dowers, tm or white ^ leavea 
in the state of Kentucky: thirty-three miles lanceolate, naked, mucnuiate. 

SSE. of Frankfort. 6. D. alpina. Alpine daphne or ebame* 

DANVOU) a town of France, in the dc- Ima. A naUve of Italy and the Alps, ruing 
partmeut of the Calvados, and chief place of a to about a yard in hei^t, with sessric, agspe” 
canton, in the district of Vire: six leagues S. gate, lateral flowers, appearing in MarehTira'- 
Baj^x. grant in odour ^ suceeciled by red berries that 

T* DAI*. »• «- (corrupted from dtp.) T« ripen in September, 
let fall geiitly into the water {Walton). 7 . D. odora. Odorous so named 

DAPA'TlCAL. a. (from dqpaticus, Latin.) from the exquisite perfume of its flower, wh^ 
Sumptuous in cheer (Bailey). exceeds all the rest of the tribe. It is a nativa 

DAPHNE, in flibulous history, the dangh- of China and Japan, with a-many flowered, 
ter of the river Peneus, who being beloved by terminal, nearly sessile head of flowers, andl 
A]X>IIo, and flying from him to preserve her scatter^, obhmg-lanceolate, glabrous leaves,; 
chastity, was, on her intreaties, changed into In this country it must be cultivated as a 
a lanret, wluW leaves Apollo immediately con- greemhoose pl^t. 

sccrated to bind his temples^ and made that For tlie medical virtues <if the root of the 
tree the reward of poetry. daphne mezereum, see MezEaeuit, undfx 

Da'I'HNE. Spurge-laurel. In botany, a whiehnameitisc^tlcnownofScindlly.These 
genus of the class octandria, order mouogynia. plaols should be diiferently raised, accord!^ 
Calyx four-cleft, resembling a corol, wither- to the difletent kinds: the inezereoa and its 
inghut permanent, enclosing t|ie stamens;CO- varieties are best propgated by sowir^ th« 
roUess; berry one-seeded.- Thirty species, seeds or berries as soon as they bi^mc perCect- 
chiefly European, many Asiatic: some -of ly ripe, which b about August, on beds of 
which have lateral and some terminal flow'ers. light sandy earth. In these beds the young 
The following are Uiose chiefly worth no- punts may remain till the beginning of the sc* 
ticing. cotul autumn; when they should be Kinored* 

1. O. mczercon. Common inezereon or and set out in nursery-rows, at the distance 
spurge..olive; a low deciduous shrub, found in a foot and a half, and ten or twelve inches its 
tlie woods of Germany, and of our own coun- the rows. After liaving been two years tqi 
try; with sessile flowers in threes on the this situaiton they are in a prapr eonditimk 
stem, leaves lanceolate. Its seeds are denomi- for being planted out where timy are to rop. 
uated in the dispensatories coccognidia: ^ana main 

cnidia: Cocci cniuil, which see. There Most of the other species may be increastA 
are four varieties of this elegant plant; all of both by seeds and layers of the young shoots, 
which are common to our flower and shrub or by^cuttii^. Tiie layers or rutting should 
mrdens, and have the multiform boast of of- be laid down or planted' out in the beginning 
fertng an exquisite perfume along with a b«au-^ of the autumn, 'rhe last sort can only be 
tifui flower, and both so early in the year, as propagated by seeds, obtained from its native 
to anticipate almost every other flower: the situation, sowm on a geutie hot-bed in the 
enrol appearing seoerally in Febru^ and spring or autumn; the young plants being 
often in January. Independently of which, the terwards placed in a gccen-house. 
berrios which succeed the flowers are in them- DAPilNEPHOBiA. a festival m hooous 
•elves of captivaiing^lme and lustre, and conti- of Apollo, celebrated every ninth year by the 
nue through the wOsle of the summer. Bcaouans. It was then usual to adocti aia 

2 . D. tlwmeliea. Milk-wort-leaved daphne, olive bough with gmlantb of laurel and other 

a native of Spain, with sessile axillary flowers; flowers, and place ou the top » brnsen gtobe, 
leaves lanceolate; branches quite simple; a ilc- on which were suspended smaller ones, la 
ciduous shrub, about a yard in height; the the middle were placed a number of crowns, 
flowers appear in March, of a greenish hne; amt a globe of inlerior size, and the bottom 
and are succeeded byyellow berries. was amrned witlt a saffron-coloured garment. 

3. D. Inuretda.* Common spurge-Iaiud, or 'Die globe on the top represented the sun or 
ever-grecn daphne. Found in our own woods, Apollo. That in the middic waaaa emblem 
as also in those of Germany and Switzerland; of the moon, and the other of the stats. 'Iho 
beating axillary, five-flowered racemes, 'wUh crowns, which were 3fld in number, ispte- 
^ahtous lanceolate leaves. The flowers ap- sented Jesuit’s annual revolntion. Tldabouj^ 
pear in Januan and continue till April, am was carried in attain procesrion b)’ a beauti- 
are aciiompaaied with a pleasant perfume. ful youth of an illustrii^ fiunily, and vkhasn 

D. cnidinm or gwidium. The thyme- parents were both Uving. ^ The yotxh' wa* 
Icca of Gerard. Fkx-Ieaveil daphne: witlt dressed in rich garoiieius which maimed tts the 
terminal panicled racemes { kaves iinenr, Ian- Kround, his haw hung loose arid disbevelM, 
cwlate, cbspTdate, with a point. A low deci- hit head was Omkmd with a gp^n .e^a, 
•duons shrub of Iwty anu Spain, soinerimm and he wore on his feet slwea caUed Iphkra^ 
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office of iiiiMt of ApoUo. He was preceded as a Frcnclt subject fighting; for h« king aod 
by One. 01 bis nearest relations, bearing a rod bis country. 

adoriied with garlands, and behind him fol- In 17 (jO, Darcy pirblisbed An Essay on Al¬ 
lowed a train of virgins with branches in their tillcry, containing some curious ex|>eriinenta 
hands. In this order the procession advanced on the charges of giinjjowder, &c. &c. and 
as far as the temple of ApoHo, snrnamed Is- iniprovenieiits on those of tlie ingenious Ro- 
nsenhis, where supplicatory hymns were sung bins; a kind of experiments whicn our author 
to the god. ^ rarrierl on occasionally to the end of his life. 

DaPIPER, the dignity or office of grand- In l/ha. he gave to the public the most inge- 
rhaster of a prince’s household. Tlic word iiious of all his works, his Memoir on the' 
literally signilies a disli-earrier. At the coro- Duration of tlie Scn.satiun of Sight; in whicli 
nation of the emperor of Germany, the arch- he cnrleavours to prove, and indeed completely 
dapifer carries the first dish of meat to t.ib1c on proves, that a hotly may sometimes pass oy our 
horseback. eyes without producing a sensation attended' 

DA'PPER. «. (.dapper, Dutch.) I.ittlc with consciousness of marking its presence, 
and active; lively vvithont bulk (A/i/Zon). otherwise than by weakening the brightness 
DA'PPPilll.ING. s. A dwarf (Ainsworth), of the object which it may chance to cover in 
Dapple. Ilorses arc so called which have its passage. If, in this work, he shall be 
partial vari^atetl iiuts in the coat, of diil'erent thought to have taken hints from Dr. Harlley, 
sizes, constituting small circles, both lighter it is not [ieriia])s too much to say, that some of 
and darker than the general colour ol the our most celebrated writers on vision have 
horw. Hence we have dapple bays, dapple since been beholden to Darcy. No man, in- 
and sonietiines dappje blacks. deed, has cause to he ashamed of being inilebt- 

I’o Da'pfle. V. u. To streak; to vary cd to him ; forall his works displiy, in an cmi- 
(Bacon), nent degree, the ninon ofgcnins and philoso- 

DAR. r. A fish t being the dace. phy; but as he measured every thing nj‘On*thc 

DARAH, or Dr AS, a river of Africa, largest scale, and required extreme accuracy in 
which* rise.s ill the greater .'\tlas, not far from experiment, neither his time, fortune, nor 
Tcfza, and runs into the x\tiantic, near Cajic avocationsi allowed him to execute more than 
Non. a very small part of what he jimjccted. 

Darah, or Dras, a coiintiy of Africa. In his disposition, Darcy was .ainiablc, spi- 
bounded on the north by Morocco, Geziila, rited, lively, and a lover of iudejiendcncc; a 
andTadlct, on the east and the sontli by Z:i- passion to which he nobly sacrificed, even in 
hara, and on the nest by Sns, and takes its the midst of literary society. He died of a 
name from the river l>a.rah, or Dras, which cli.dcra niorbiis in 177;*, al'.Vt years of age. 

S pses through it: the piirtci|uil produce is in- He, was admitted of the French academy ill 
Tgo and dates; the iniiabitants are Arabians I7!f), and was made pciisioncr-geometrician in 
and Mahometans. 1770. His cst'.ys, printed in the Memoirs of 

DARCY (Count), an ingenious plnitiso- the Acadtiny of Sciences, are various and very 
pher and mathematician, was born in Ireiand ingenious, and arc contained in tlie volumes 
in the year 173.'>; but his friends being, like for tlie years »7A2, 1747, 174<), 17 .M>, 170 I, 
many oilier great and good families .at that pc- ly.'iO, 17 .),'?, 17 . 74 , 17.’-S, 1760 , 1760 , 

nod, attached to the house of Stuart, he was and in tom. i. of the Savan.s JAr.tngcrs. 
at 14 years of age sent to France, where he DARAPTI, among logicians, one of the 
spent the rest ol his life. Giving early indi- modes of .syllogisms of the third figure, whose 
cations of a genius for science, he was pin uii- premises arc universa! affirmatives, and the 
der the care of the celebrated Clairaut, under - . 

whose tnitio 
mathematics 
* Itw I 

'Chrve of equal pressure in a resistinsi; mednim. _ 

This was followctl the year after by a deter- DARDANARIUS. Usurer, monofxiHst. 

of the curve describetl !)y a heavy A nnaieanoiciuly attributed to such as caused 
l^y, sliding fay its own weight along a move- a scarcity, and dc.Uftcis (rf pi^iVirions, particii- 
me plane, at the same ttme that the pressure larly corn, by bnVing it ana hoarding it up, to 
of thp body causes a horizontal motion iii the raise its value, and sell it again at an extrava. 
I&ltfe* gant rate. 

j^v^hoMhpafcyservcrl in the n'ar of i7|4,he DARDANELLES, two castleS of Turkey , 
H^ure, during the bustle of a military the one, Failed Sestos, seated in Romania; me 
two memoirs to the aw^my: the other, called AW®*! '>» Natolia, They c6m- 
dieee contoined a geiierd itfweiple in maud the S. W. entrance qf the strait or 
that of the preservation of the to- GallipoB. the ancient Hetleiwmt. At Abwlos, 
•****Hn^n; a principle which tie again the carsbes of dll ships sailing ftoto ConW- 
[b limyari in J750, by the iwihe of the tinople Arc search^, Lkt.'#; 0 N.’ Lon. 
^ of the preservation of aettoth He 26.30 E.- . 

prisoner in this war by the English j . T<t DARE. ». «. pret, /durstj part: I have ' 
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C«&jp)uia^ Saxon.) To have ceiiwe 
for any purime,* not to be afiaui; to be a4- 
v^turous (Jiryden). 

.T9 Dam. V. a. prei. I dared. . To chal« 
leim $ to defy iRoscommm). 

To. Dane LAHKa. To catch them by 
. means of a looking-glass (Careto). 

Darb. s. Defiance} challenge (.Shaks.). 
DA'REA> in botany, a genus of the class 
cryptogamia, order hhm. Fructification in 
scattem, nearly marginal lines; involucre 
originating laterally from a vein opening to¬ 
wards the margin. Nine species. 

DA'REFUL. a. (dare and fttlL) Full of 
defiance: not in.use (Ai/iaAsprorr). 

DARENT, a river of England, in the 
county of Kent, which runs into the Thames, 
three miles N. Dartford. The mouth near tlie 
Thames is called Dartford Creek. 

D.\ll-FUR, a country in the interior part 
of Africa, extending, according to Mr. 
Brown’s map, from about It to 15 . £0 N. 
lat., and in its greatest breadth from 26 to 2 Q. 
15 E. Ion. The capital of the country is call¬ 
ed Cobbd. For a minute description of Uiis 
country, the reader may consult Brown’s 
Travels in Africa, &c. from the year 1792 
to 17 <>«. 

DARIC, in antiquity, a famous piece of 
gold, first coined by Darius the Mede, about 
538 years before Christ; probably daring his 
stay at Babylon. From thence it was dispersed 
over the east, and also into Greece; so that 
the Pcrsi.in daric, which was also called stater, 
was the gold coin best known in Athens in 
ancient times. According to Dr. llcrnard, it 
weighed two grains more than one of our gui¬ 
neas } but as It was very fine, and contained 
little alloy, it may be reckoned worth about 
25 s. of our money. 

DARIEN, or the isthmus of Panama, a 
narrow neck of land, which joins North to 
South America. It is also the name of a pro¬ 
vince of Terra Firma, and lies in the form of a 
crescent about the Bay of Panama. This 
province is not the richest, though it is of the 
greatest importance to Spain, and has been the 
scene of more actions than any other place in 
the whole.continent of America. The im¬ 
mense treasures'of Peru are bro^ht hither, 
and thence exported to Euroi>e. Inis circum¬ 
stance has induced many enterpriung i^ule 
to make attempts on Panama, Porto Belm, 
and other towns of this nrovinee, in hopes of 
obtalnii^ a considerable booty. 

Darisit, in OecNiitia, North AmerkR, so 
colled by the .Scott nighlondsn* who se^ed 
there in 173 d. This'setUement is.bjf the idde 
of the river AUtamala, about If n^es 
the sea, where tb^ raised a fort, 

DARII, in logte, one of the nradii^bf wl- 
Ibgism of the first figure, wherein ttiljbc 
ptopbsition is an universal affirmative; Rod 
the minor and conclusiou i»rticular aBf^. 
tjivtsi thus, 

' Da* thing thsi is moved i| iboyed 

byaiioth^} 

Some body » moved: 

* VOL.IV. 


DAR 

>’ I. Therefore some body is moved by 
. another. 

DA'RlNfl. a. (from don*.) Bold} adVeiH 
tnrous: fearless} courageous {Prior). 

DA'aINGLY. od. Boldly} couragOOudyi. 
feules% (ifaljfax). 

DATIINGNESo. s. (from daring.) Bold* 
ness. 

DARIUS, a noble satrap of Penur son of 
Hystaspes} who conspired with six other no¬ 
blemen to destroy Smerdis, who usurped thd 
crown of Persia after the death of Cambyses^ 
On the thorder of the usurper, the conspira¬ 
tors agreed, that he whose horse nei^ed fitsC 
should be pppointrd king. 'Fhe groom of Da¬ 
rius previously led his master’s horse to • 
marc, at a place near which the seven odUe- 
men were to pass. On the morrow before 
sun-rise, when they proceeded all together, 
the horse recollecting the mare, suddenly 
neighed. The noblemen dismounted front 
their horseS;, and saluted Darius king. JDa* 
rius was 2 g'years old when hO ascended die 
throng and he stxm distinguished himself 
1^ hU miliury aecomnlishmeats. He be¬ 
sieged Babylon,' which he took, after a siege 
of 20 mondis. From thence he marcb^ 
against the Scythians, and in hh way eon* 
quered 'Thrace, but after several disasters in 
Uie wilds of Scythia, retired with shame, and 
turned his arms against the Indians, whcmi he 
subdued. The burning of Sardis, a Grecian 
colony, incensed the Athenians, and a vnt 
was k'iudled between Greece and Persia, and 
Mardonius, the king's sou'^in-law, was en¬ 
trusted with the care of the war, but his army 
was destroyed by the Thracians} and Darius, 
more animated by hb loss, sent a more consi¬ 
derable force, under the command of Oatisand 
Artaphemes. They Were conquered at the ce¬ 
lebrated battle of Marathon, by 10,000 Athe¬ 
nians ; and the Perthms lost in that expedttioa 
no less than 200,000 men. Darios then k- 
solved to carry on the war in person, and 
immediately ordered a still lamer army m be 
levied: he died in the midst of his prepantMNtf, 
B.C. 485, after a reign of 36 jvaxa, m the 
65th year of his age. {Herodot. Jaitin. ficcO 
The second king of Persia of that name wae 
called Ochus or Nothus, because he was the 
illegitimate ton of Artaxerxes, acOncubine. 
He carried on many wars widt success, under 
the conduct of bis g^erais, and of hb sbn Cy¬ 
rus. He died B.G. 404, after a tei^ of 19 
years, and was succeeded by hbsoo Arunt* 
erxes. {Jattin, kc A The third of diet name 
was the last king of Persia, siriiamed Codo- 
manus. He was the son of Amm and Syd- 
rambis, and descended from Dartm Notlius. 
^6 eunuch Bagous raised him to the throne, 
but afterwards p^ared to 'poison him. Da¬ 
rios discovered bb^rfidy, and made him dribh 
the poison which be hM prepared .i^nst bb 
life. *l^e peace of Darios was eaify dbtutbea 
^ Alexanoer, who ini^tded PetsU to awflii 
Se^ injuries whttdi the Gieeibhad 
from ^ piedeeei^rsof Darini. The k%iM 
]^r^ tMtbaie^ebBiy in pei^ 
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M 600,000 men. Tlits annv vras tanarkafilO 
ilion tor ttsopuleoce and loxuty, ffaati for mi* 
Ihaiy cour.ige With these Ibrces Darhu met 
A Icy 1 ruler. A'battle wak fought near the 
Granims, in which-the Persians were easily 
defcuk'rl. Another'was soon after fought near 
Irntx; and Afexamier left 1 ) 0,000 of the 
enemy dead in the held of battle, ami took 
among the |.ri»<iners of war, the mother, wife, 
and children ul Darius. The darkness of the 
night fovoured the retreat of Darius, who 
saved himself by ilyitig in disguise. These 
losses weakened, but discouraged not Darius: 
he assembled another more powerfol afiny, 
and the last decisive battle was fought at Ar- 
bfela. The victory was longdoullFul; but the 
ititteptdr^ of Alexander, and the superior va¬ 
lour of the Macedonians, prevailed over the 
Geminate Persians; and Danns, sensible of 
his ruiti, fled towards Media. His misfortunes 
were now increasotl. Bessus, the governor of 
Bactriana, took awaj his life, in hopes of suc¬ 
ceeding him on the throne; and Darius was 
found by the M.'iccdonians in his chariot, co¬ 
vered with womuls, and almost expiring, fi.C. 
331. l^n him the empire of Persia was extin- 
gtiished iSS years after it had been first found¬ 
ed by Cyrus the Great. 

1)*AKK. '«. ("ceopc, Saxon.) 1 . Not light; 
wanting light 8 . Not of a showy 

or vivid't^our {Boyle). 3. Blind; without 
the eujdyiiient of light {Dryden). 4. 0|»ke; 
riot transparent. 5. Obscure; not perspicu- 
Oi^ {ftooker). 6 . Not enlightened by know¬ 
ledge; ignorant {Denham). 7 . Gloomy; not 
^eerful {jtddison). 

Dar X. s. 1 . Darkness; obscurity; want of 
light (AAs/ttpecre). 2 . Obscurity; condition 
Of one unknown (Atterbury), 3. Want of 
Knowledge {Locke). 

To Dark. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
darkeji 5 to obscure: obsolete {Spenier). 
Dark-chamber. See Casiera ob- 

SCOtlA. 

Tb DA'RKEN. ». a. (from dark). 1 . To 
maKedark; to deprive of light (.Addison). 2 . 
To doiid; to perplex (Bacon). 3. To fool; 
to sully (Tli/o/rou). 

g o Da^bkek. V. n. To grow dark. 
lARKlNG, or Dorkihc, a town in 
l^rry, with a market on Thursdays. Lat. b I. 
1 ^ 7 , N. IjOu. 0 . 14 W. 

DARKLING, (a Kind of diminutive from 
dark,) ^Reing in the dark (Skakspeare). 

pA'tlltLs. od.'(from iforL) In a st- 
foitioo void of light > obscnrely; blindly 

^^^L,'RKNRSS. t. {dooi dark.) 1 . Absence 
(Genefis). 6. C^akoness.; 'want of 
tMi^fency. 3.'Obsenruy; ^nt of per- 


Da'rlihg. a. A favourite; we Wtoh ^ 
loved ilfal\faaf}. 

DARLINGTON, a town hi the county of 
Durham, with ■ a market on Mrafilays. It 
contains <^0 inhabitants; has a maoufactuni' 
of huckabacks and camlets; and is seated on_ 
the Skerne, over which is a lOim stone 
bridge. Ut. 54. 32 N. Lon- l. 25 W. 

DARMSTADT, a town of Hesse Darm¬ 
stadt, in tlie upper circle of the Rhine, Ger¬ 
many. lilt. 49 . 43 N. Lon. 8. 40 E. 

To DARN. V. a. (SecjDE a ixH.) To mend 
holes by imitating the texture of tlie stun 

^^jSa'rnel, in botany. See IaiLium. 

To DA'liRAlN. V. a. l. To range troops 
for battle (Carew). 3. To a^Jly *0 the sigfil, 
(Spemer). 

DART. s. (dard, French.) A missile wea¬ 
pon thrown by the hand {Shaktpeare). 

Dart, in astronomy and ^ometry. See 
Sag ITT A. 

JuDaRT. V. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
throw offensively (Dryden). 2. To throw; 
to omit (Pope). 

To Dart. ». n. 1 . To fly as a dart {Skak- 
speare). 2. To let fly witn hostile intention 
(Skakspeare). 

Dart, a riven in Devonshire, which rises 
at the foot of Ihirtinoor hills, crosses Dartmoor 
to A.shburton, and after passingToincss, where 
it is navigable for small vessels, is joined by the 
Harcbourn, aiKl falls into the Engitsli channel 
at Dartmouth. 

DARTliR, in ornithology. See Plotcs. 

DARTTORD, in geography; a market town 
in Kent, Itaving a market on Saturdays It is 
situated on the l>)ver toad, about 15 mites 
from London. The inhabitants amount to 
more than 2400: the principal manufactories 
are gunpowder and paj^r. ' , 

IrAKPMDGR, an extensive moorish tract, 
in 13evoiishire, bounded on the N. by bleak 
hills, and extending southward quite through 
the cent to of the county to the sea. It eontams 
about 80,000 acres, aiiu is watered by the rircr 
Dan. Many sheep are bred here, but of a 
small kind, and subject to the rM. The chief 
riches of the inhabitants are t|K;ir blaCk cattle,, 
which thrive well on the eoane sour herba'ge. 



Infernal | 
5. SuteO{ 


eloo^;'' Wickedness 
ir beirigintelltctually 


e). 5. State or beirigintelltctuaHy 
{ nneertaiuty (Laiid). u. 
^^ofSatan (Colotsiaru),' 

KSOS^ a. ttrom dark.) ' 
.^'Idihirious (Pope). ' 
"^“G.e^Ceedftbns, Saw^JIafou- 
,, tlAivtll ti>'^range). ' ' 


known scienttfre ^hltect, for the reception of 
persons captuibd in time oS war. A , View of 
these prisons is gtven ill VaiK»uver*s Histoiry" 
of Dwoiishire. 

DARTMOtrm* a leapori town qf 
land. Situated .at''i^. diobth Of Rie' Dart, on 
English ehanti4l|t' wid to turire been forinetjfo. 
cdled'Clifton. 11 b>n aifekint eoiipofatta^ 
and a borbugb town, seeding fWO metobete'tO; 
thcBritilffi pw^'nieul. liie narbOtil; 
and large enoi^ tb cbntahi 500 ships. 
live sei'i^ai eOtw^iabie meteliahts, wlio * 0 ^' 
tout vessels tq, |fewfouodlarid for (b^, wj 
they dtsOOiemin Italy; ^in, FnrihfteL 
loading back witti wjite, fruit, oU, &e. It hai a 
weekly market bh for ebftt «h 4 phi- 
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Tlttotlii amd one aitpust eveiy daty for : 
tlurty>oDe tuileii S. Eiuttet, aadSOi W.S,W-. 
London. Lon. 3. dd W. Ijii. fio. 17 N. 

Dartmouth, a town of Lnitcd Aui«rica, 
in tho itate of Now HanapslUro: tflO ra'ilet 
N.W. of fimtou. Lon. ?«. 13 W. Lat. 43. 
16 N. 

DARWIN (Eraunus, M.D.), a celebrated 
physician, philosoptier, and poei, was born at 
Elston, near Newark, in Notttngltamiihire, 
Dec. IS, 1731* He received liu early educa* 
tion at Chesterttekiacliool, and was froiri thence 
removed to St. John’s c^^liege, Caiilbridgc s 
being intetkded for the intxlicd prufessitm, he 
t<wk the degree ol M.H. in 1766 , defending in 
his thesis an opinion that llie oiotiuu of the 
heart and arteries is produced by the stimulus 
of tbe blnoii. After he left college he attended 
the lectures of Dr. Hunter, and then went 
through a diligent course of study at Edinburgh* 
He tirst settled as a physician at Nuttingiiam; 
but inceting with little success he soon removed 
to Litciifii Id, where he resided many years, 
enjoying a very exu-naive reputation and a very 
prolitable practice. In the year 1767 he mar¬ 
ried Miss Mary Howard, daugnter of* Charles 
Howard, esq.: by this lady he had five children, 
two of whom Jkd vouna; she died in I 77 O. 
Soon after the decease of nis wife, Dr. IJarwiii 
commenced his laborious work the Sloonomia, 
which, however, he did not think proper to 
publish till about 1794 . In the year 1780 be 
married Mrs. Pole, the relict of colonel Pole, 
of Radbourne-hall, near Derby; which oc¬ 
casioned his minovai, first to Itadbourne, and 
thence 10 Derby, where he resided till within 
a few months of his death. He died April 
18th, ISOSi, at Brcadwali Priu^, hitiieyist 
year of his age. Besides tlie ZcKRtomia, or 
Laws of Ormnic Life, in 3 V'oh. 4 to. tbe 
doctor publimed. The Loves of the Plants; 
The Botanic Garden; The Phytologia, and a 
Plan for Female Education in Boarding-schods; 
he also coinmunicated various fiupcn to*^ 
PhihMophicalTransoctiont.and pohlisted some 
lighter works which need not here be enunie** 
rated. Dr. I^rwtn displayed much karnihg, 
taste, and genttis.inhis'difiereBt {>cfformattees| 
but diuost dl'his.powers were salyectied to 
fancy, which indeed ofien led him to adojpt 
most romantic and singular, and som^iines 
dangerous, opinioM. iWrc was one omit imd, 
we are mid; 10 thfuattidiiaietit of whwh all hn 
talents ond vWwa were earnestly and lunformly 
directed. He did n»t dn^t.'ue epmly and rf*: 
peaufdly to dedkno in ptfoUc cofoumy, 
acemWidon of weakk tmathelepfifllg obkett^ 
sHnis Hienury undertakialpt Hsoiiof Mmfhsi 
friend t ** t have Bgihed hf 'la^- Bohmie 

Garden, and goof, by lstyDl«iH 6 ^.i&P;Bi|^ 
nomia; etidtf I can evefy^otfc^'yMtrjpK^^ 
a wmlt wbkh wiU yield dm l 
very well. Money, and not fiune, is tho ^i|aKt 
1 itt okw in tdl my pubKeations-** 
who mrir to see g corned lofiEdatioo of m* 
sophkoiscfiithdadi'bathe ^wnomia wittTOnd 
wMh>)HeiuwNs, Ottmrvotkns onrdte Zeodoiiito 
JDihielis^liy Theti|MS'Bfi9wn, es^.' itta 
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also, fin « matninatioti ol the nature of'. Ms 
poetry, and Ute taideAcy of hW pbitos^y; tMi 
aCcomii of bis Temple of Nature, in No. 4 of 
the Edinburgh Review, in the 7 tlt No. of 
thesame Review, in a ctitiqueon MissSewanfa 
Memoirs orDr. Darwin, reference is made to 
an aiiomnious pbiioM^ical poem called Uni¬ 
versal Beauty, ptiblimed in 1736, which is 
stamped tncohtroverubly with all the pece^as 
characters of wluit has since been called the 
Darwinian school. 

DARWINIAN THEORY. As we ham 

J iven a distinct article to the thmry of Dr« 
Irowii ondet the title of Brunonian. Theory, 
we are compelled in point of cottststency, to 
devote a sttntlar article to dial of Dt. Darwin. 
Yet the resemhlanccbetween tbe two is sueon- 
sidersble that having already stated the former, 
the latter may be discuatetl in reiy few words. 
In reality Lhtrwin himself wm fond of com* 
menting' upon this siiniiartty, though he was 
far from relinquishing the oiiginahty of his 
own prelensinns; it was his ctmimon boast 
that he was a Brunonian before ever Brown 
had published s sylfobfo. 

The aitempt of Darwin was to inriude in one 
scheme both genera! principles and panieular 
facts; and to trace die excitability of the Bru- 
nonian theory, and which its author only con¬ 
templated as an ultimate resting ^aee, to its 
actual origin. The excitability of Brown is in 
tbe Darwinian dialect denoininatM femoriat 
power or spirit of animation; »id is conceived 
to be "a subtile fluid residing in the brain and 
nerves, and liable to general or partial accu¬ 
mulation.” The vital changes eflected by this 
imaginaiy fluid are; 

1 st. /rritatiuH} “ which is an exertion or 
change of some extreme part of the sensatintn 
residing in tl:e muscles or oraans of sense, in 
consequence of the appolscs of external bodies.” 

Sd. SensafUin ; which is “an exertion of 
ehange of the central parts of tbe sciisorlum or 
of the whole of ir, tx^inning at some extreme 
pahs of it which reside in the lutiselesor oigidl 
of sense.” 

3 d. FiiRlion ; f* an exertion or diasin of 
live central pahs of the sensotiain or of; the 
whole-of it, (ermipoting in some extreme parts 
of it wb!^ reside ht the muadcs-or organs of 
sense.” 

4th. Associaiion^ an extehof of 
of some extttitip pMt of the sensorinin, reud- 
iag^in iheihuKkk or oigaits of sense in emw 
safteHce of sOrio'' anteeedent ataendauc 
<xn)thtedn»ei” .i > ,'t 

‘With these assumptions as his gijude, Dafwia 
faadMproantd to.pMttUhte deeper i»m the cause 
df dkease th» h tdlowedd^ a kiete hnowlc^ 
of ^dld^HNidiifon fithe; ..l^e-powear at 
the sensiM-ium af? tttdsc; dii 

ifUitoiuK ‘^oeicion^^ tmieaUikafociftt aM firitnefi;.ihd 
proximate elfo 0 . , 

UiiBhildl biH'\hst4iMrnt 

ofwtWcBfrM wmiwt 

soriid power of smhifiwi, *nss#iae 4 ,'*.*ww*'*i 
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a$Mcia/ioK; these fonr terns MDstitutie^ 
four classses into which he divides his no- 
solo^, and the two op|miite uietwures of re* 
dumaney and de^citncy, the two orders of 
which each clas&'i excepting indeed the last, 
which^is dilferent^ divided, consists. 

The grand errors in this theory proceed from 
its not suflicienily distinguishing between cause 
and effect, between the motion and its source, 
in auhsiituting mere statements of phenomet^ 
for explanations of their origin ; and, what is 
•f fer more consequence, in attempting to di- 
Tide that which in itself is in divisible. 

Plausible and even splendid therefore as this 
theory is to the superiiciai observer, it has al¬ 
ready fallen a saenfiee to these radical defects, 
and may almost be said to have been buried in 
the same grave with its author. Yet how dif* 
fereut was the result to which the author him¬ 
self looked forwardIt is thus he ctmelndes his 
Zcmnoinia, which he flattered himself would 
have lived as Ioiir as the earth, and have Ireen 
difi'nsed'to as great an extent. “ Thus have I 
given an outline of what may be termed the 
^mpathctic theory of fevers, to distinguish it 
from the mechanic theory of Boerhaave, the 
spasmodic theory of Hofi’man, and of Cullen, 
and the putrid theory of Pringle. What 1 have 
thus delivered, I beg to be considered rather as 
observations and conjectures, than as things ex¬ 
plained and demonstrated; to be ronsidered as 
a foundation and a scaffolding, which may ena¬ 
ble fnture industry to erect a seKd and a beau¬ 
tiful edifice, cminentboth for its simplicity and 
utility, m weW as for the permanency of its 
materials—which may not motddcr, like the 
stnrolures already erected, into the sand of 
■which they were composed ; but which may 
stand unimpaired, like the Newtonian philo¬ 
sophy, a rocK amid the waste of ages” I 

7b DASH. ». o. (etymology doubtfol.) >. 
To throw or suike any thing sudderdy against 
tomeihfng {TUlotton). Z. To break by coHi- 
«ion {SlMktpeart}. 3. To throw water in 
liasba (jtfor/iiorr). 4. To bespatter; to be¬ 
sprinkle {Sktthpeart). 6. To agitate any li¬ 
quid, soiM M malce the surface fly off. Sh To 
mingle; ta aduherate (JSudfiror), 7. To 
formofrieetch in haste, carelesly(/'flpe). 8. 
To oUitente j to blot; to cross out (Pope), g. 
To confound; to make ashamed suddenly; Ur 
ihrp^; lo suppresi (P<^r>. 

!r«I>ASH. »•». I. To fly dE the suf face by 
avioloBt motion Z. Tofly infhshm 

with a IoimI nom (TIiommw). 3. To rush 
through water, to as to make it fly iDrf- 

Jjasu. 's. (from flw verb.)- 1. ColKsien 
t. Infusien (Adfitm). 3. A 
mfik in wtiting^n Km (Bronm)* 4. Strokt; 
' l^trr tudteroiw CSUr«h^eo^> 

ad. An expitMioa of (he sound of 

' ^^^.ovtht^tbfDct k, 

' "hoeef thiee small islands to the Cape 

' if Cktod Hnp«. Hero at* iheMi urlwak (Mb 
M «B kretsM wd|^ It pounds. iJft. -Sfl.tS S. 
Ua. >t-7E. 
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DAIiTARD. </ Suon.) A 

coward; a poltroon (Lode). ... 

To Da'siard. ».o. To temfy ; to mtirot- 
date; to desert with cowardice (Dr^den). 

To DA'STARDISE. c. o. (from do*to^.> 
To intimidate; to dej.ect with cowardice (Vrt/~ 

‘^‘^ISa'STARDLY. fl. (from daitard.) Cow- 


ardly; mean; timorous (f.’Ur/reugc). 
UA'STARDY. s. Cowardliness; Ut 


timorous- 


n®*s. .... « , 

DASYPHUS. Armadillo. In zoology, a 
genus of the class mammalia, order bruta. 
Taskless; grinders short, cylindrical; in each 
jaw seren or eight: body covered with a bony 
shell intersected by zones. Ten species: all 
natives of Ikmlh America; yet on^ d, sep- 
temcinctus, found also in India Twy 
on roots, melons, potatoes, flesh, fishes, in¬ 
sects and worms; rest by day, and wander 
about bv niglit; burrow in the grontwl; are 
gentle; 'defend themselves by rolling into a 
globular form; the females produce monthly; 
flesh eatable. They are distinguished into 
species by the nunrber of bands they po^ss 
around their botly; the shell, or very cunoiis 
and complete cait of armour, being in this 
manner peculiarly and^ most beautiuiuy di¬ 
vided ; and in every instance affording so 
perfect a coat of armour, that when they are 
completely coiled up, they are almost beyondr 
the reach of danger- The following may serve 
as examples. 

1. L>. Uicinetus. Three-handed armadillo. 
Bands three, moveable; toes five; scales knob¬ 
bed o*» the surface; eyes small; ears rounded, 
short 5 head oblong, covered by a. helmet of 
one piece j two middle clnws of the fore-feet 
large, length a foot. Inhabits Brazil: feeds on 
firmt and poultry. 

Z. D. octoeinctus. Eight-banded armadillo. 
Bands eh^t; shields two, sprinkled with pro- 
minal white knobs; bgnds spotted triangular¬ 
ly; back iron-grey; sides vvhiiBh-grey. spmted 
with iron-grey; belly whitish. Inhabits Bra¬ 
zil i flesh delicious- 

3- D. longicaudus. lAong-tailcd armadillo. 
Bands nine; tail long, jointed- Inhabits .^e- 
rica; aliout the size of a caA. Sec Nat. Hist. 

H. JLxxi. 

DATA, among inrthemaflciarM,.atel*«n foi 
t«ch things or ciuantiiiesas are givokovhwowo, 
kt order to find other things thor^ that ar* 
unknown. Euclid uses th* word tfofa for such 
spaces, lines and ang|l» as are given in mag¬ 
nitude, or to which wo can assign others equal. 
From tlie primacy use of the word datm in ma¬ 
thematics, it has been transplanted into othes 
arts; as idiitosOf^y, ^madieine, ttc. where it 
expresses any onaotity, vtfeieh,. for the »ko 
of a pseiant eakulatian, is taken fee granted 
to be siiebv udthoor seipiiving an immediato 
proof for to osn a i m y? called also the fpvea 
quantity, mnnher, or powee. And hence 
also sueh things aaai* known, from whence 
^er in natu^ ptufosophy, the imimal me- 
chanisiis, or the operaUmi of mediciiiei, we 
eone to the hnowlcd^ of ethata uttknowtw 
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-kn'.notv fluently in phyiical writers called 
ilttld. 

Data of Euclid, the first in order ot the 
books that have been written by the aricietit 
Ifeoinetricians, to ^iUtate and promote ttie 
method of resolution or analysis. In ^lerai, 

' a thing is said to be ^v«n whicdi is eimer a£> 
Uially exhibited, or can be found out, that is, 
which is either known by hypothesis, or that 
can be demonstrated to m known: aud the 
propusitiiHis in the bo<ik of Euclid’s data shew 
what thin^ra can be found out or known, from 
those that by hy{K>thcsis arc already known; so 
tliat in the anaJybis or investigation of a pro* 
blciu, from die things that are laid down as 
given or known, by the heln of these pro¬ 
positions, it is demonstrated that other things 
are givcii, and from these last that others again 
are given, and soon, till it is demonstrated diat 
that which was proposed to be found out in 
the pniblern is given and when this is done, 
the problem is solved, and its composition is 
uiacle and derived from the compositions of the 
data which were employed in the analysis. 
And thus the data of Euclid are of the most 
general and iu'ccs.sary use in the solution of 
problems of every kind. 

Alarinus, at the enil of his preface to the 
data, is mistaking in asserting that Euclid has 
notnsed the synUietical, but die analytical me- 
diod in delivering them: for though in the 
analyiiis of a theorem, ihc thing to be demon¬ 
strated is assumed in the analysis; yet in the 
demonstration': of the data, the thing to be de¬ 
monstrated, which is, that something is given, 
is never once asMimcd in the demonstralion ; 
from which it is manifest, that every one of 
them is demonstrated svnlhclicaUy: though 
indeed if a proposition of the data be turned 
into a problem, the demonstration of the pro- 
|)Osition becomes the analysis of tlw prtdilcm. 
{Sim>oH's ptvj'aee to /tin idition of'lite J)ala). 

DA^l’AllY. s, {dainriut.) An oilicer of ilie 
chancery tif Home. 

DA'l’E. (dattp, Fr. dutum, Ijt.) I. The 
timeatwliich a letter is written, marked at the 
end or the beginning, The time at which 
any event happened. 3. 'I’he time siipnkttrd 
when any thing shall be done {SltaLsperirr). 
4. End; conclusion (Pope). A. Duration; 
continuance (Drnhatn). 

To Date. v. a. (from die noun.) To note 
with the time at which any tiling is written or 
done (Itpnl/pif), 

DATK-TRbE. See Ph<bnix. 

Datk-flum (Indian.) See Diosfybos. 

DATELESS. A. (from date.) Without any 
fixctl term {mbaiitpeare), 

DATHOU'fE. A translucent silicedus 
mineral, lately discovered bv. M. Esinark, at 
Ahrendal in "Norway. Colour, greyish and 

f roenish-whtte passing into ntountBia-grcen. 
,u$tre, shining internally between vitreous and 
resinons. Fracture and imperrectly 

conchoidal. It is found in large masses, wttn 
coarse granular concretiuns; its more perfect 
Calais are small, regular, tetrahedral prUms, 
wiUi uuacated angles. It is very bard, and 
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its specific gravity 2 . 9 S. AceonUng to Kk- 
protn* the fidlowing is its coinposUioa:. 
SdbuhK. 
dS-d lime. 

24. boracic acid. 

4. loss. 

lUO. 

DATISCA. Bastard-hemp. In boUny, • 

f enus of the class dioecia, omer dodecandria. 

iak: calyx five-leaved; coroilejs; anthers 
fifteen, long, sessile. Fern.: tvv'o-toothcd; co* 
rollcss; styles two; capsule inferior, three* 
sided, tlirec-bonied,one-cuUed, [imdous, many- 
seeded. Two species. 

1. D. cannabina ; a native of Canada, with 
stem smooth. 

2. D. hirta; a naUve of Pennsylvania, wifh 
rouch, hairy stem. 

JjATISI, in Ic^ic, a mode of syllogisms in 
the third figure, wherein the major is au uni¬ 
versal aiUnuntivc, and the minor aud con* 
elusion particular alfirmaiive propositions. For 
example. 

Da* All who serve God arc kings; 

Ti- Home who serve God are poor ; 

SI. Therefore some who are poor ar« 
kings. 

DATIVE, among grammarians, die tbinl 
case in the declension of nouns. It is called 
dative, because usually governed by a verb im- 

i dying something to be given to some person. 
:n English, die dative is expressed by the signs 
to 01 Jiir. 

DATL'llA. Thorn-apple. In botany, a 
genus of the class peniandi Id, order iiionogynia, 
Corol fuiinel-forui, plaited; calyx tabular, an* 
gular, deciduous: cupsule superior, two-celled, 
foiir-vaived. .Seven species—scattered over the 
globe: of which the chief are, 

1. D. straiiioniuin. Common thorn-apple, 
found in the wastes of our own country, with 
spinous, erect, ovate pericarps; ovite, ^abroiis 
leaves. It rises almut a yard itigh with a strong 
perpendicular, rouiul, hollow, green stalk, 
branching luxuri.itulv, and to a great extent; 
at night the upper haves become ereH:! and 
inriose the flosicrs, which have sometimes a 
tiugc of purple or violet. The flowers consists 
ofonelntge funnel-shaped petal, succeedwl by 
laige roundish capsules of the size of initidling 
apples, closely besot with s'.tarp spines which 
constitute w'hat is called the thorn-a|iple. Foe 
the medical virtues of thb plant ste Htr AMp* 
itiuM; under which name it is usually desig¬ 
nated in our pharnucopoc’as. 

2, D. arborca. A tail tree of Peru, with 

g labrous leaves, hollow herbaceous stem; gl*- 
rous nodding pericurirs without spina; largo 
fnterant flowers. 

DAVA'LLIA. In botany, a wnns of the. 
class crvptog^imia, order filices. Fructification 
in roundish distinct dotejiear the margin; in¬ 
volucre membranoceous, from the surface half- 
Itched, disdnet, somewhat truncate, opening 
towards the iu»r»n. Nineteeastiecies, 

Ja DAUB. ».d. (dahl'etif Dutch'-) 
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Smesr with something iulbesive (Ejeodus). ■ S, 
To paint coarsely (Olutay). 3. To cover with 
soinethiDg specious or gross {Shuhpeare). 4. 
To lay on any ihiiw gandily or osicntaiiously 
(Bacon). 5-. To n^atter grossly (Soutlt). 

To Uavb. r-,‘ n. To play the hypocrite 
(Skiihtpeure). 

DAUbENTON (lx;wis Mary), a celebrat¬ 
ed naturalist, was burn at Moiibard in bur¬ 
gundy, in May 1716. He studied medicine, 
and intended to follow that profession; but 
Bulfon, being appointed intendantof the king’s 
garden in 1736, proiiosed to Duubenton to re¬ 
side with him, to apply to natural history, and 
to assist him in the grand labours which he 
was then about to undertake. In 1740, the 
fate and taste of Danbenton were determined 
for his whole life. More than half a century 
devoted to the formation of the cabinet of na¬ 
tural history (in 176U merely a drug shop), 
tvhich he arranged methodically and enriched 
with productions of every kind, has given him 
a distinguished rank among naturalists. Being 
admitted into the Academy of Sciences in 1744, 
he never ceased to enrich the collection of its 
memoirs with various papers, for nearly 60 
years. The greater jart or them contain new 
nets and ideas, respecting the cl3s«irK'atioii of 
shells, on thehipixipotamus, theshrcw-mmise, 
tats, fossil-bones and teeth, the situation of the 
great foramen in man and animals, rumination 
and the temperament of sheep, descriptions of 
various animals little known, &c. He died at 
Paris, January 1, 1800. llis funeral was at¬ 
tended Iw more than 400 persons. 

DA'UBKR. s. (from daub.) A coarse low 
painter I Swift). 

DA'UBY. rt. (from doat.) Viscous} gluti¬ 
nous; adhesive (Dryden). 

UAUCUS. Carrot. In botany, a genus of 
the class iienundria, order digsnia. liiiolurrcs 
pinhatifidi flowers somewhat radialinc; florets 
of the centre abortive, fruit rnurtcate. Six 
species—all exotics, and names of tbebouth of 
£un)pc, except 

D. carota, or common carrot, which is in¬ 
digenous to our own p.'isture.s, with brixil-, 
seeds } and petioles nerved underneath. The 
>001 is highly useful as well for fodder as for 
the table; concerning both, and especially the 
first, see Husbakory. it has also been em- 
ployetl on account of the great quantity of sac¬ 
charine matter it contains, both for sugar and 
for atkohol. It has not saccharine matter 
enough to render it ever an article that can vie 
even with the beet-root, much more with the 
ti^ar-cane; but it may be worked up, perhaps, 
>Tmh considerable advantage in distilleries, 
dlher alohc, or in conjunctKin with malt. 

DAVI^NaNT (Sir WilliaH)), on F'nglish 
poet. He was born in 1606 atOkford, where 
' ms fabler kept an inn. The first prtof his 
rdor^iOn he received at the grammar-.sehnol 
‘of Attt and then he was entered of IJn- 
He did not resnarn long at the 
Init bdeame page'to the dnehess of 
and after^vards -to lord ^roak. In 
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1638 he commenced autlmr, ami foVmed on In¬ 
timacy with the fust wits of the age. About 
this time ue had the misfortime to lose hb nose 
in coiise<|iie»ee of an amour. He succewted 
Ben Jonson as poet-lnureat, and In 1043 he 
was knighted by Charles I. When the king’s 
affairs declined be went to France ami changed 
in- relijion, which reconuiiendeil him to tlte 
patronage of ihcipieen, who seiii him to Eng¬ 
land to advise her husband to save himself by 
giving up the church, which so displeased him 
that he onlered Ikivenant never to come into 
his presence again. He. was next engaged to 
convey a number of artificers from France to 
Virmiiia, but the ship was taken and carried to 
England, wh-'re he would have been certainly 
executed if \lilton and some otliers had, not 
iiitercaled for his life. He now set up a sort 
of operas, to support himself, plays being for- 
bidd.'n} but at tiie restoration lie obtained a 
plenl fot erecting a playhouse in Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. lie died in 1668 , and was inlericd 
in Westmiiisier ;ibbey. His works were pub- 
lishetl together in 1(»73, consisting of plays 
and poems (Watkins). 

DAVENTRY, or Daintry, a borough 
town of Northamptonshire, having a niaiket 
on Wednestlays. Lat f>S. 16 N. Lon. 1-. 
10 W. 

DA L'Ctniilll. .r. (dauhtar, Gothick; uoh- 
rep, Saxon; dottcr, Butiirk.) 1. The female 
offspring of a man or woman. 2. A daughter 
in law, or son’s wife. 3. A w'oman (Genesis), 
4. (Ill poetry.) Any descendant. 6. The 
female iienitent of a confessor (Skakspeate). 

DAVID, kingof Israel, liorn at Bethlehem, 
108.5 B.C, He was crmvr.rd, while a youth 
and ii shepherd, hy the prophet Sainnel. His 
valour in killing Goliath procured him a place 
at the court of .Saul, who afterwards endeavour¬ 
ed to take his litis, on which David fled from 
place tn place. When that prince fell, David 
was reeogiiiy.cd king by the nation, which he 
governed with great glory; though the affair of 
Eriaii has blackened his character, However 
he sorely repented of that crime, and suffered 
for it. His reign was disturbed by foreign 
wars, and more hy a rebeffion excited by his 
son Alwalotii, whoMj death lie feelingly la¬ 
mented. David, on the whtJe, wa- a great 
prince and a good monarch. He died in 1016 
B.C. and in toe 70ih year of his age. A con¬ 
siderable part of the book of Psalms having 
U-'cn eomiifwed by him, occasioii.s the whole to 
be culled by his name. A fine history of the 
life of David was |niblbhed hy l)r. Dclany, in 
2 vols. 8vo. The dtxitoT has very ably ile- 
fended the chanie.ter of the “ man after f khI's 
own heart” against the objfctioiiH of deiatical 
cnvillers. After rescuing the name of the 
.Tewish prince from obloquy, Dr. Delany con¬ 
cludes with this impressive summary: 

*1 Upon lire whnle, David's is a character 
which stands ningle in the eccotiiits of the 
world; equally eminent, and unrivalled. 

" For, not to insist upon hit great personal 
arcomplishmenis, such as braoiy, statare| 
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nrettj^k, swiftnos, and dmuenetf Ms cha* 
meter i» sufficiently distinguiit^ by the noblest 
endowments, ai^ events. 

** Exalted from an humble shepherd to a 
miKhty monarch, without the Imst tincture of 
pride, disdain, or envy: quite otherwise; rcf 
niarkablv humble in exaltation; or ra^er, 
humbled by it. Exalted unenvied! Exalted 
himself, and equally exalting the state he 
rilled; raising it from contempt, poverty, and 
oppression, to wealth, dignity, and swny. A 
man experienced in every vicissitude of fortune 
ai^ life, and cquitl to them ail. I’horoughly 
tried in adversity, and tempted by success: 
yet still superior! Cruelly and unjustly per¬ 
secuted; yet not to be provoked even to just 
revenge. In the saddest and suddenest reverse 
of fortune, depressed by itothing but the re¬ 
membrance of guilt; and in consequence of 
that, uiihumbled to any thing hut God. 

“ To sum up all; a true believer, and ze. • 
Ions adorer, of God; teacher of his law and 
worship, and inspirer of his praise. A glorious 
example, a ;x:rpctual and inexhaustible foun¬ 
tain, of true piety. A consummate and un¬ 
equalled hero, a skilful and a fortunate cap¬ 
tain. A steady patriot, a wise riilor, a faitn- 
fnl. a generous, and a magnanimous friend: 
and, what is yet rarer, a no less generous .and 
niagnaniinoits enemy! A true jjenitent, »di¬ 
vine musician, .a sublime poet, and an inspired 
prophet By birth a peasant, by merit a prince, 
in youth, a hero; in m.anhotvi, a luonarch; 
in age, a 8.tini • 

“ This is David. fF/mt his rrvifrrs arc, 
their mon revUinjfs tell." 

David (St.), a native of Wales, and the 
tutelar saint of that connlrv. He descended 
from the royal family of the Britons, being 
uncle to king Arthur, and was son of Xantus, 
prince of Oreticu, now Cardiganshire. He 
w-as brought op in the service of Gmd, and 
being ordained priest, retired into the Isle of 
Wight, and rmhrncetl an ascetic life. He 
stuaied a lung time to prepare himself for the 
functions of the holy nitnisiry,; at length, 
coming out of his solitude, like the Baptist out 
of the Desiirt, he preached the word of cieniai 
life to the Britons. He founded twelve mo¬ 
nasteries, the principal of which was in the 
vale of Ross, neat .Meitevia, where he formed 
many great pastors, and eminent servants of 
God. By his rule he obliged all his monks to 
assiduous niaiiuai labour, and allowed them ihc 
nse of no cattle in tilling tlic ground. They 
returned lute in the day to the inonasterv; and 
these laliours were never intemnited bin by 
prayers ami reading the Holy Seriplures, short 
re|Kue, and mmlcrate refrcshmetii. Peb-tgia- 
nisin springing up a second time in Britain, the 
bishops, in order to suppress it, hekl a synod at 
Brevy, in Cardiganshire. St. Daviil, being in¬ 
vited to it, went thither, and in that venerable 
assemhiy confuted and silencctl the doctrine, 
bv his eloquence and learning. At the close 
of the synod, the archbishop of Caerleon re¬ 
signed hts see to St. David, wltose tears and 
opposition went only to be ovtMPConie l^ the 
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eomomnd of the ^od. He h«], 
however, liberty to transfer hts .see fitm Caei-i 
Icon, then a populous eity, to Menevia, now 
called St. David's. Gyraidus adds, that St. 
David was the great ornamcni riP.-t ,at<erROf 
Ins age. He spoke with great force and encff^ ; 
but bis example was more powerful ihao hi» 
eloquence, aud he has in ail succeeding .i^es 
been the glory of the British church. He 
continued in lus last see many years, and died 
towards the latter end of the bin (.vntuiy, lu a 
very advanced age. He was burie>l m his 
church of St. Andrew, which haffi sine - taken 
his name, with die town and whole diocese. 
H is day (A ugust 1), is kept as a festival th.ro.igh 
the whole principality, as well as by the na¬ 
tives of Wales wlio reside in London. {Andle^t 
Companion to the Atmanockf pa. 13). 

David’s (St ) an episcopal town of Pern* 
brokeshire, ip South Vvales. it was fonnerlv 
.m archieni.copal see, and the metro|>olitan of 
the British church. 'Fhe see was removed by 
David from Caerleon to St. Da\id'.s, in .s?? ; 
and lost its archiepiscopal {xiiver abc.ut 111 
when it became a snfiragaii to the see of Can¬ 
terbury. Its annual value was estimated at 
42f>/. ?>. !ii. inihc time of Henry Vlll. Tiiii 
place is tlte most western of the in.'iin land in 
Wales. Lat.5I..5GN. Lon. 6. 15 W. 

DAVIK'SIA, in botany, a gemis of the 
class dccandria, order rnonogvoia. Calyx an¬ 
gular, simple, live-cleft; enrol papilionaceous; 
stigma simple, acute; legume compressed, one- 
scecled. One sjKcies onlj'; a native of Austra¬ 
lasia; a rigid shrub with simple pungent 
leaves. 

DAVIS (John), a famous navigator in the 
si.\teenth ccniurv, was Itorn at Saiulri.lce, near 
Dartmouth in Devonshire; and distinguished 
himself by making three voyages to the most 
northern 'parts of America, in order to discover 
u north-west p.issage to the Hast Indies: in 
which he discovered the straits which bear his 
name. He afierw'ards pt'rformcil five voyattes 
to the East Indies; in the ktst of which he was 
slain ill a desjtcrau* figiit with some Japanese, 
near the coast of .Malacca, on the 27 th of De- 
ceinber Itkki. He wrote an account of his se¬ 
cond tovage for the discovery oflhenonh-wcst 
passage; a voyage to the lEast Indies; and 
other tracts. 

Davis’-v sritAtTS, an arm of the sea be¬ 
tween Greenland ami N. AmeriCti, discovered 
l>y capi.-iio Davis in 1.585, when he attempted 
to find a N.W. |)as»age to China. 

DAVIT, in a ship, that siwirt niece of tim¬ 
ber. w'ith a notch at one cud, wlierein, by a 
strao, hangs the fish-block. Tlte use of this 
bbfc'k is to help up the flule of the anchor, and 
to festen It at the ship’s briw, or loof. The 
davit is shiftable from one side of the ship to 
tlte other, as Utere is occasion. ITtcre is also a 
small davit in the ship’s boat, that is set over 
iier iiewl with a shiver, in which is brouaht the 
buoy rmnN wherewith to weigh the anchor. 

?'« DAUNT, e- a- (domter, Fr.) To 
discourage; to Inght; to intimidate (CriBi- 
vilU). 
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©A^NTi.ESS. A. (from FcaiIcss; 

BOtdgrcted (JPope), 

DA^UNTLESSNESS. i. Fearlesness. 
DAUPHIN. Dolphik. la astronomy. 
SeeDELPHiHus. 


Dauphik. a j^itle given, during the exist> 
enee of royalty in France, to the eldest son and 
presumptive heir of the crown. For the reason 
of which title, see Dau phin y. 

DAUPHINY, a province of France, bound- 
TO on the W. by the river Rhone, on the N, 
by the Rhone and Savoy, on the S. by Pro¬ 
vence, and on the E. by the Alps. Some part 
of .this country is fertile, producing corn, wine, 
olives, vt'ood, copperas, silk, crystal, iron, and 
copper: but the greatest part of it is barren. 
It was formerly governed by its own princes; 
ijic last of whom, Duu[ihih Humbert, about 
the year 1.143, made his territory over to the 
Jiing of France, upon condition that the king's 
eldest son should enjoy it; aud it was on this 
account that the heir to the crown of France 
syas styled Dauphin. This province foruis the 

{ resent departments of Drome, Isere, aud 
/Mer Alps. 

DAURaT (John), a French poet, born in 
1507. He made so great a progress in his stu- 
slies at Paris, that he was appointed one of the 
Greek professors in that university. Charles 
IX. made him poet-laureat, and' took great 
pleasure in his conversation. At the age of 
eighty he oiarricii a young girl, who brought 
him a son. HU poems in Greek, I.ritiin, and 
French, are cxceilingly numerous. He died at 
Paris in 1583. 

DAW. In ornithology. Sec Corvvs 

MONEDl;|.A. 

Daw (Surinam). SeeCouvus Surina- 

MEKSIS. 

Daw (Black and yellow). SccOriolus 

Persicus. 

DAWK. s, a hollow or incision in stuff 
CJIfi ron). 

wtf. f. a. To mark with an incision, 
a 0 Dawn. V. n. 1. To grow luminous; to 
^gin tt) grow light (Pope). 2. To glimmer 
pbscurcly (ZiOcAfj. 3, To begin, yet faintly; 
to give some promises of lustre or eminence 
(Pope), 

Dawk. s. (from the verb.) 1. The time be- 
tween tlie first apjjearance of light and the sun’s 
rise {Qrydcr>). 2. Begianing; first rise 
iPope). 

Da I, a division of time arising from the ap¬ 
pearance and di'sappearancc of the un. 

Day is either natural or artificial. 

Day (Artificial), is that which is primarily 
meant by tbe word day, and is the time of its 
beiijg light,, or^fhe time while the sun is alvovc 
tnehoriron. Though sometimes the twilight 
is ioeinded in the terih day-light j in opposition 
fo ^ht or darkness^ being the time from the 
find of twwighi to the beginning of day-light. 

.(Natural), is the portion of time in 
ivitieh the sun performs one revolution round 
fbe eardi; or rather, tby time in which the 
makes a r^ation on its this is 

gftrpD^mical t>f CivtI. 
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Day (Civil), is the time allotte'd for day iit 
civil purposes, and begins differently in difi'ereot 
nations, but still incTuding one whole rotation 
of the earth on its axis; beginning either at sun¬ 
rise, smi-sct, noon, or midnight. 1st At sun- 
rising, among the ancient Babylonians, Per¬ 
sians, Syrians, and most oilier eastern nations, 
with the present inhabitants of the Balearic 
islands, the Greeks, Ac. 2dly, At sun-setting, 
among the ancient Athenians and Jews, wiin 
the Austrians, Bohemians, Murcomaniii, Sile¬ 
sians, modern luiliaus, and Chinese, idly, 
At noon, with astronomera, and the ancient 
Umbri and Arahinus. And 4thly, at mid¬ 
night, among iho ancient Egyptians and Ro¬ 
mans, witli the modern English, French. 
Dutch, Germans, Spaniards, aud Portuguese. 

'I'he day is dividetl into hours; and a certniu 
number of days makes a week, a munlli, or a 
year. The old Latin names for the d.tvs in the 
week are still retained in the journals of jiar- 
lianicnt and of medical men : ihey .ire as fol¬ 
low : dies Solis, dies Lunff, diei Mnilis, dies 
Mnrtirii, dies Jans, dies feneris, anti dies 
Sa/nri)i. 

The northern nations, however, have sub¬ 
stituted fur tlie Roman divinilics, such of their 
own as most nearly reseuihlcd them in their 
peculiar attributes. Tims, the third d.iy of the 
week, conseeraUii by the RoniiUis to Mtii-s, 
was named from the Scandinavian tleity 'I'yr. 
In the Danish and Swedish Ijiigiiago it is Tvis- 
dag, frotii whence oiir Tuesday. Tyr was an 
inferior deity, but |)itsided over battles: and 
I'liCtius icuiU-rs the name'I’yr by that of Mars, 
and inakis him inferior to ( Win, whom be de¬ 
scribes under tbe name of Merciirv. Front 
this Odin or Wwliti, we derive Wednesday, 
answering to dies Metcurii. Tburstlav is the 
day o( the great god Thor, the most foriuidaLIc 
of the northern deities. I'he. goildcss Freja, 
from who,s« lUiinc we derive our Friday, bears 
a still greater Tesemblance to Venus; nay, so 
striking is the analogy, that some authors liavo 
considered it as more than proiiable that I lie 
mythology of the barbarous nation.s of ibc 
north had a common origin with that of the 
Greeks and Roni.ins. 

Day (A.slrononncal), begins at noon, or 
wbvn the. sun’s centre is on the meridi in, and 
is counted twenty-four hours to the following 
noon. 

The astronomical d.iy, or the interval of 
time, between two successive transits of tl^e 
sun’s centre over the same meridian, is called, 
likewise, a solar day. And the interval by¬ 
tween two successive returns of the same fixotl 
star to tlic same meridian, is palled a sidereal 
day. 

Air. Flamstead has shewn, that one day, 
when the sun is in the tqtiinoplial, is shorter 
than when he is In the tropics, by forty sc- 
iiond.s; at)d that fourteen tropical days are 
longer than so many ei^uinoctial qncs, by ten 
minutes, lips in^iiality of the solar days 
arises from a combination of two cnitses : live 
oblirmiiyof the ecliptic, ami the eccentricity of 
tl)c earth's orbit; while tl^c equation of imp# 
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ftltii6s from tHree cauam. See EavATiON or 

TIMK. 

Mr. Euler (in Phil. Trans, vol. xlvi. p. 358), 
•ays hehassoinereasons, detiuced from Jupiter’s 
action on the earth, to think, that the earth’s 
revolution upon its axis becomes continually 
more aixl mure rapul. But M. Laplace (Me> 
canique Celeste, tom. iii.) proves toth from 
theory, and from a computation of eclipses that 
took place more than VUOO years ago, that the 
mean length of the day lias undcr^ne no 
change; thus establishing the invariaoility of 
the most essential measure in all astronomical 
observ.itions. 

For the variety in the lengths of days and 
nights in ditt'erenl climates and seasons, see 
CtiMATEs and Seasons. 

From Dav to dav j without certainty or 
continuance {^Bacon). 

jfb-DAY. On this day (2'eii/an). 

DA'YBED. s. {dag and bed.) A betl used 
for idleness and luxury {Shukipcaie). 

DA'VBOOIv. 4. (from dag and look.) A 
tradrsmau's jouiu.il. 

DA'VBUKAK. s. (dag and break.) The 
dawn; the lir.il ajipeaiaiicc of light (Digden). 

D-W-FLY. in cnloniology. SeeLFHE* 
NEKA. 

DAYLA'BOl.'U. 4. (dag and labour.) La» 
Lour by the day (Milton). 

DAVLA'BOURKR. s. (from daglabour,) 
One that works by the day (Milfoti),' 

DA'YLKillT. 4. (</(?]/and The light 
of the dav, as opposed to tlidl of the moon, or a 
taper (ItuoUes. Nacton). 

DAV’-LILY. Ill botany. See IIemero* 

TAI-LIS. 

DAY-NET, a net generally used for taking 
such small birds as play in the air, and will 
sloop either to prey, gig,* or the like ; as larks, 
linnets, Inmtiugs, .Stc. The season of the } ear 
for u.siiig this net, is from .kiigust to Novem¬ 
ber; and the best time is \ery early in the 
morning: and the milder the air, and the 
brighter the sun, the better will lie the sport, 
null the longer its continuance. The place 
where this net should belaid, ought to be plain 
^champaign, cither on shorts tubhles, green lays, 
^r Hat meadows, near corn tields, and some¬ 
what remote from towns and villages: the net 
must lie close to the ground, that the birds 
/creep not ont and make their cscajie. 

Tliis net is made of fine {Kickiiiread, with a 
Amall mesh, not exceeding half an inch square: 
it must be three fathoms Tong, and one broad; 
its shajie is like tlte crow-nct, and it must be 
verged about after the same manner, with a 
/small hut strong rord, and the two ends ex- 
teiiilcd upon two small, long poles, adapted to 
the breadth of the net, with four stakes, tail- 
etriiigs, and drawine-lines. 

The net is double, each side being exactly 
alike ; aqd laid opposite to each other, so even 
and close, that when tltey are <lrawn and pulled 
(Over, they must meet anrl touch. 

Fix the net down with strong stakes, very 
ItiH' on their Hues, so tltat you may with a 
tyi'lieti cast them backwards and 
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wards at pleasure; thea fasten your drawing* 
cords, or hard-lines (of which there tnust be s 
dozen at least, each two yards long) to tba 
upper eod of the foremost staves: and so ex¬ 
tend them of such a straightness, that with • 
little strength they may raise up the nets, and 
cast them over. 

Your net being thus laid, place your gigs, or 
playing wantons, about twenty or tltirty pacet 
beyond, and as much on this side your nets; 
the gigs must be fastened to the tups of long 
poles, and turned into the wind, so as to play 
and make a noise in it. Tliese gigs are a sort 
of toys made of long goose-feathers, like shut¬ 
tle-cocks, with litue small tunnels of wood, 
running in broad and flat swan-quills, made 
round, like a small hoop ; whence wttli longer 
string fastened to the ]4oie, tiny will, with any 
small wind or air, so move, tliat binis wiu 
comv, in great flocks, to pl^ about them. 

\V hen yon have placed your gigs, next plaoe 
your decoy; which is a small .stake of woim, to 

K ' rick down in the earth, having in it a mortioe- 
ole, in which a small, long, and slender piece 
of wood, about two feet long, is fastened, so 
that it may move up and down at pleasure: 
and fjytcn to this longer stick, a small line, 
which running through a hole in the stick, and 
so coining up to the j^ace whereyoif are to sit, 
you may, by drawing the line up and dowa 
with your right hand, raise up the longer stick 
from ihe ground, as you see occasion. 

Fasten a lire }ark, or some similar bird, to 
this longer stick, with which the tine niakiug 
it to slir up and down by your pulling, w'ill en¬ 
tice tile birds to come to yunr net. 

There is anotlier eirticcincin, to attract 
these birds, called a looking-glass; which is a 
round stake of wood, as bis as a man’s arm, 
made very sharp at the end, to he thrust into 
ttie ground. Artists make it very hollow in 
the upper part, about live fingers deep: into 
which hollow they place a three-square piece of 
wood, about a foot long, and each two inches 
broad, lying upon the top of the stake, and 
going u ith a foot into the liollowocsa: whick 
f(H>i must hare a great knob at the top, and an¬ 
other at the hoitnm, with a deep slenderness 
between, to which slcuilerness you are'to fasten 
a small packthread, which running through a 
hole in the side of the stake, must come up to 
the place where ^ou sit. The three-square 
piece of wood which lies on the top of thestake, 
must he of such a true })oisc and evenness, and 
the fool in the socket $0 smooth and glohuktr, 
that it may whirl and turn round upon the 
least touch, winding the jwckthread so many 
times about it, which being siuiycnly drawn 
and as suddenly relinquished, will keep tlte 
engine in a constant rowtion: then fasten with 
glue, upon the iipjiermost flat squares of the 
three-square piece, about twenty small pieces 
of looking-glass, and paint all the square wockI 
between tiiem of a ligltt aiul lively ltd; which 
in the continual motion will give such a 
flection, that the birds will play about to adtni- 
ratinn till ilicyare taken. 

^ib UiU PtHer decoy are to be 
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phcfld in the midit between the two nett, at 
about two or three ftet distance from each 
•tbi'r; so that in the falling of the nets, the 
cords n»ay not toiieh dr annoy them: neither 
must they stand one before or after another, the 
riass being kept a continual motion, and the 
Bird ve^ often fluttering. < Having placed your 
net in uris manner, as uso your gigs and lures, 

S > to the furth^ end of your lung drawing* 
DCS and eaticiag*liues, and having fixed your* 
setf, lay the main drawing<iine across your 
thigh, and with your left hand pull the decoy- 
linc to shew the birds i and when you perceive 
them play near and about your nets and lures, 

C iil the net over with both hands with a quick, 
n not too hasty, motion otherwise your 
sport will be spoiled. 

Remember to lay behind you, where you sit, 
all the spare instruineuts and iinplernents to be 
xised; as stakes, |X>les, line, packthretul, knil- 
ting-pin, and nmile, your decoy-bag, a nialk-t 
to knock in the stakes upon occasion: and, 
lastly, let the first half dozen of birds you take 
be kept alive for lures, for you must not be un* 
provided with these upon any account. 

In Plate XCII. tig. 1. A shews the boclicsof 
the main net, and now they ought to be laid. 
B the tail, or hinder lines, staked to the ground. 
C the fore lines, staked also to the ground. D 
the knitting-needle. F. the bird-lore. F the 
looking-glass lure. Cr the line which draws 
the bird-lure. 11 the line that draws the glass- 
lure. I tlie drawing double lines of the net 
which pulls them over. K the stakes which 
stake down the four nether points of the net, 
and the two tail-lines. L the stakes that stake 
down the fore-lines. M the single line, with 
the wooden button to pull the n«.i over w ith. 
bi the stake tliat slakcth liown the single line, 
and where the sportsman should sit. () the 
wooden mallet. P the hatchet: and O the 
g'?- 

D.\YS IN BANK, arc days set down by 
statute or order of the court, when writs shall be 
tetumed, or when the party shall appear on the 
writ served. Tliey say also, if a person is dis¬ 
missed without day, he is finally discharged. 

DAYSOF GRACE, arc thoscgranled by the 
court at the prayer of defendant or plaintiff. In 
commerce, ilays of grace, ate the three days al¬ 
lowed for the payment of a bill of exchange, 
tie. after the same has become due. It is the 
custom to give ten flays in France and Danlzic; 
ei^t at Naples; six at Venice, 8cc. 

TOAYS-MAN, in the common translation 
©f the Bible, an arbitrator, or one who decides 
between disputing puties. The word is now 
naed in this sense in some parts of the north of 
England. 

DAYS INTERCALARY. See Bissex- 
TltE and iXTERCALARV. 

RA^YSPRING, I, {day and spring.) The 
lise.of the day; the dawn {Mitiari), 
DA^STAR. *. {day and The mom- 
tne^aiar {Ben Jonson). 

'RAY!SWORK,amoi^seamen, the account 
eta shi^coiiive during twenty-four hours. 
EM/aTiMH. s. '{day and The (ime 
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in which diere is light: opposed to n^Ht 
{Bacon). 

DA^iWORK. i. {d^ and work.^ Work 
imposed by the day j daylabouf {t'ai^ax). 

To DAZE. V, a. Oopcer, Saxon.) To over- 
nowet with li^t {Fairfax. Dry den). 

DA'ZIED. a. Besprinkkd with daisies 
{Skakspeare). 

To DAZZLE, e. a. To overpower with 
light {Danus). 

To Da'zele. e. n. To be overpowered with 
light; to lose the power of sight (Bacon). 

DEACON, Diaconvs, an officer m the 
Christian church. Tlie woni is formed frotn 
the l..atin diaconus : of the Creek tu»xov«f, mi¬ 
nister, sen'ant. 

The institution of deacons may be tracal to 
the Acts of the Apostles, ch. vi. y. i—6; 
whence it apfiears that their business is to take 
care of the {xior, and serve tables ; that is, to 
see that ihe table of the Ijord, ihe table of the 
poor, and the table of the pasior or minister, be 
supplied. Deacons should he chaste, sincere, 
and blameless, 1 Tim. iii. 8—12. Grotius ap¬ 
prehends that the order of deacons iu the Christ¬ 
ian church corresponded to that of eleemosyna¬ 
ries in the Jewish synagogue. Their office 
wa.s, to serve in the agapa‘, and to distribute the 
bread and wine to tlie comniunioants, and dis¬ 
pense the alms. Tertullian informs us, that 
the de.icons preached, and, in the absence of 
the bishop and iircsbylers, conferred the sacra¬ 
ment of baptism. De Bapt. p. 602. 

At Rome, under pope Sylvester, they had 
only one dc.icoii; then seven were ap|iointc«li 
then (otiriccii; and, at last, eighteen; who 
were, called cardinal deacons, to distinguish 
them from those of other churches. 

Their office was to take care of the tein])Ofa- 
liiies of the church, to look to the rents and 
charities, and pffividc for the necessities of the 
ecclesiastics, and even of the jxipe. 'ITie col¬ 
lecting of the rents, alms, Ac. belonged to the 
siilxlenooiis; the deacons were the de{x>sitaries 
and dicirihtucrs. Having thus the inanage- 
nicni of the revenues of the church in their 
hands, their .authority grew miace, as the riches 
of the church increascil. 'Inose of Rome, as 
being ministers of ihe first church, precctlvd all 
others, and even at length took place of the 
priests themselves. Doubtless, it was the ava¬ 
rice of the priests that made them give place to 
the deacons, who had the dis{)osaI of the 
money. 

The office of a deacon, in the church of Eng¬ 
land. aecurding to the form of ordination, is to 
baptize, preach, atu! assist in the administration 
of the I.ord’8 supper; and, in short, to perform 
all the other offices in the litur^, which a priest 
can dn, except that of conseerating theelements 
of the Lord’s supper, and pronouncing the ab¬ 
solution. No person can be ordained a dtstcon 
under the age w twenty-three years, unless by a 
faculty or dtspensation obtained from the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury; and in order to this, he 
must be provided with a title to a cure, or be a 
fellow or chaplain in some colh^ in Com* 
brnige or Oxtord, or a master of arts of five 
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yean standing Iiviu|; at h» own chai^ in 
(.>itiwr of the univenitics, or Jt>e admitted by the 
brsliop who ODiaina him lo aonte benetiee nr 
curacy then >oid. Otherwise the ordaining 
bishop shall maintain hint, till lie is preferred 
to some ecclesiastical living. And by stat. 13 
and 14 Car. 11. c. 4, no person is capable of 
being admitted to any benelice or ecclesiastical 
promotion, till he be ordained a priest; nor is 
a deacon capable of a donative, but is only al* 
lowed to use his orders as a chaplain to some 
family, a curate to some priest, or a lecturer 
without a title. 

Ill the chnrch of Scotland, the deacon's office 
only rct|uires him to take care of the jioor. 

DEACONKSS, a female deacon ; an order 
of women wnu had their distinct offices and 
services III the primitive church. This office 
j]ipt'ar$ as ancient as the ajHistolical age; for 
Si. Paul calls Phebe a serviiii of the church of 
('enchren. i'hc original word is an* 

swerable to the Latin word ministra. Tcr- 
tulliaii calls tiicin vidna, widows, because they 
were rommonty chosen out of the widows of 
the church ; and, for the same reason, Kpi> 
phamus, and the council of Laodicea, calls 
them elderly women, tK*caiisc none 

hut SUCH vv re ordinarily taken into this office. 
For, indcid, by some anciei't laws, these four 
qualificaiioiis were required m every one that 
was to be admitted into tins order. I. That she 
should be* a widow, i*. That she should be a 
widow that had borne children. 3. A w'idow 
that was but once married. 4. One of a con* 
siderabic age, .‘>0 orfiOyiars old: ihougli all 
these rules admitted of exceptions. 

One part of their office w:r- to ajsist the mi¬ 
nister at the baptizing of vvomen, to undress 
them for immersion, and to dress them again, 
that the. wi.'ilc ceremonv luiglit be (lerformcd 
vvitli all tlic decency becoming so sacred a rite. 
Another p.irt of their office was to be private 
catechists to the women catrchuincns who were 
preparing for baptism. They were likewise to 
.Ittend the women that were sick and in distress; 
to minister to nmriyrs and confessors in prison; 
to attend toe women's gate in the chnrcli; and 
lastly, to assign all women their places in the 
church, regtdau* tlieir behaviour, and preside 
over the rest of the widows; whence in some 
canons they are styled governesses. 

This order, whicH since, the tenth or twelfth 
century has been wholly laid aside, was not 
abolished every where at oiiee, but contiinied 
in the Greek eburcb longer than In the Latin, 
and in some of the Latin’churches longer tlian 
in others. 

DK'ACX>NRY. Ds'aconship. s. The of¬ 
fice or dignity of a deacon. 

DEAD. 5. ('pfra-o, Saxon.) 1. Deprived of 
life; exanhnaUtl (Hale), t. Wilhool life; 
inanimate ( Po}te), 3. luiirnttng death: seme- 
less ( moiionlm {Pmlms). 4. Unactive; 
motionless(/u‘e). 6. Krnpty;vacant [DruJenS. 
f). Useless} unjirofititble (Jlddiitott). 7."Dull; 
gloomy; unemployed (XmUe$). 8. Still; 
olncui«(i9(^t(iar(l}. {). Having no resemblance 
of life (Dry den), lo. Obtuse} duU; not 
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spi^tfy (Detfit). il. Dull} fetf^d; not 
animate (AedirOK). 12 . Tasteless ; vapid ; 
spiruiess. 13 . Uninhabited (-Arhttknat). 14 . 
(In theology.) The state of spiritual deaths 
lying under the power of sin. 

'iae Ds^to. t. Dead men (Smith). 

Dean. n. Time in which itwrv is rentark- 
able stillness or gkaun : as at midwinter and 
luidnight (S^jutk. Dr^dm). 

ToliUhU. p. n. (iioiu the noun.) To lose 
force, of wbatewr kind (B ‘Con)': 

To Dlad. 7*0 De'aoen. v. a. l. To de¬ 
prive of any kmdof force or seu'..uion (Baeon). 
2. To make 'apid, or spiritless iBaeon). 

DEAD-IX>iN(7. particip. a. {tUad and 
dr,.) Destructive} knling ; luiachievous (Hu- 
dibrttf). 

DKAD-EVliS, in naval afiaini, cermin 
blo'-ks With three boles iii them, wliere^ tO 
dra v light the shrouds and stays of a ship. 

DEAD-LIFT. s. (dead and .10.) Hoiieless 
exigence ‘.Hudil'ra> ,. 

IjEAD-LIGHT, amongst seamen, a son of 
strung wooden pos:», iii.i<ie ic lit ibo cabin- 
windows : they are always ftxed.i'i on any ex- 
jiectation of a storm, and the giass vvirvlows 
taken ou*, which might utherwi-,* he -battered 
to pieces by the sea, and let great qviantmrs of 
water pour into the ship, 

DEAD-NEITLE. In botany. See La- 

MIL'M. 

DEAD-REC'KOXTNG, in navigation, the 
jurlg.iicrit or estimation which is made of 
llie place where .i sliip i-, without any ob«cfv- 
aiiun of the iic.iveiilv b(Miie< ; uwl is jierformed 
by keeping an account of her way by tin* log, 
in knowing tlu* course they ba.e steered by tnft 
conip.iss, and by rectifying ;<U tfie allowances 
for drift, lee-wav, IScc. ate irding to the snip’s 
known tum. Tins reckoning, however, is al¬ 
ways to be corrected as ofieti as any good ob- 
servaii n can be obtained. 

DEAD SE.A, or Lake Asphaltites. 
(Sec. Asphaltites). A large Lke, or in¬ 
land sea of Palestine, into which the river Jor¬ 
dan runs. This l.iitcr contains neither animat 
nor vegetable life, no verdu e on its banks, or 
fish in its waters. Mr. Manndrel, in his 
Journey from Aleppo to Jem -alem, infiirms us, 
tlial the IX'ad sea is etieiosed on the east and 
west with exceedingly hign mountains; on the 
north it is bonndctl by the plain oi Jcridio, on 
which side it receives »he waters ol Jonlan, 
On the soirtit it is ojx'n, amt exiends beytmd 
the reach of the eye. It is said lo be twenty- 
four leagues long, .mil six or seven broaa. 

On the shore of the kike, we fimnd (says 
he), a black sort of pebble, which being held 
in the ffiime of a candle, soon burns, and ytekk 
a smoke of aii intolerable stench, It has this 
prtqveriv, that i“t lo«es only of its and 

not of Its apparent bulk, by burning.” The 
hills bordv'ring upon the lake are said to abound 
with this sort of solphureons stones. As ferf 
the bitnmen, there was none at the plaoe 
where Mr. Maui.dre.l was; but it is |pither«d 
near the nivnmtuins on both sides in meat 
pleuty. He Itad several lumps of it broi^tt t* 
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Imbi at Jerusalem. It exactly resembled pitch, 
and cuiild scarcely be distinguished ftom it, but 
by its sulphureousneas of smell and taste. Mr. 
Wells, in bis Scripture Greography, .assigns se¬ 
veral forcible reasons for the belief, that tlie 
|>meut appearances about the Dead sea are 
KaUycau^l by the divine judgment on Sodom 
and tlie cities of the plain, voL i. p. 146. 

Mr. Gordon of Clunie, who has recently 
travelled in Palestine, presented a phial of the 
Dead sea water to sir Joseph Hanks, at whose 

S uest it was carefully analysed by Dr. Alcx- 
kr Maicct. One of the most nlivions pecu- 
liarities is, the great specific gravity of this 
water, which Or. Marcct found to be I *211. 
The following is given as the most accurate rc- 
anlt of the analysis. On summing up the con¬ 
tents of 150 grains of the water, they ap|H:ared 
lobe 


S/i/tf. JeiJs. 

Muriat of lime . . .’i'SS grs. E-sy grs. 

Muriat of magnesia . lo'K7 B'(>1 

Muriatofsoda . . 16-54 7-15 

Selenite .... 0-03 

36-87 18-6.1 


And consequently the proportions of these salts 
an 100 grains of tlie water would be; 

Muriat of lime . . . .'l-yso grs. 

Muriat of magnesia . . 10-746 

bluriat of soda . . . 10-360 

Sulphat of lime . . . 0 054 


74-080 

Hence it appears, that the Dea<l sea water now 
contains about one-fourth of its vveigiil of sails, 
supposed h) a state of perfect desiccation ; or, if 
they be desiccated at the temperature of 1 8ifi on 
Fahrenheit's scale, they will dinoiuit to forty- 
one per cent, of the water! (Phil. Trans, for 
1807). This appears to ns to furnish the 
strongest possible confirmation of llic Scripture 
account of the origin of the Dc.id sea. 

DE'ADLY. a. (from dead.) 1. Di^triictlvc; 
mortal i murderous (fl/iaispean), Q. Mortal; 
implacable ( l{iwlles). 

De'aolv. ad. I. In a manner resembling 
the dead {Dryden). E. Mortally {Ezthiel). 
3. Implacably; irreconcilably; destructively. 

Deadly CARROT. SceTHAPsiA. 

Deadly kicbtshaoe. Sec Atro- 
rA. 

DE'ADNESS. s, (from demi.) 1. Frigidity; 
want of warmth; want of ardour; want of af- 
■../ection (Hagers). S. Weakness of the viud 
powers; languor; faintness; inaciwity of the 
spirits (Zee). X Vapidnessof liquors; loss of 
. i^rit (Mvrlimer'), 

' DEAF. a. (doef, Dutch.) 1. Wanting the 
.aetisc of hearing (Zfo/rfer). S. Deprived of the 
, ‘ power of hearing (Dryden), 3. Obscurely 
(Dryden). 

'/b De'afbn. n. «. To deprive of 

^ftd'powpr of hairing (Drydfu), 


Dii'AFLY. ad. (from drq/T) 1. Withoat 
sense of sounds. S. Obscurely to the ear. 

DE-’AFNESS. s. (from de(^.) 1. Want of 
the |>owerof hearing; want of sense of sounds 
(Holder). 8. Unwillingness to hear (King 
Charles). 

Deafness, the state of a person who wants 
the sense of hearing; or, the disease of the ear, 
which prevents its due reception of sounds. 
Dealhess generally arises either from .-in ob¬ 
struction or a compression of the auditory 
nerve; or from some, collection of matter in 
the cavities of t’nc inner ear; or from the audi¬ 
tory jwssage being stop|icd uphysomehanlcncil 
excrement; or, lastly, from some excrescence, 
a swelling of the glands, or some foreign body 
intrfrtiiiced witliin it. 'I'liusc borit deaf are 
also (Imnb ; not being able to learn any l.ui- 
guage, at least in the common way. However, 
as the eyes in some measure .serve them for ears, 
they may understand what is said by tlie mo¬ 
tion of the lips, tongue, &c. of ti.c speaker; 
anti even accustom tbcniselvcs to move their 
own, as they see oilier people tlo, and by ibis 
means learn to speak. 'Phus it was that Dr. 
Wallis tauglil two young gentlemen, born deaf, 
to know- what w.ts said to ihcm, and to return 
jicrtineul answers. Digby gives us auotlier in¬ 
stance of the s.ime, within his own know¬ 
ledge ; and there was a Swiss pliysician lately 
living in Anislerdam, one .lolin (. oiiiad Am¬ 
man, who eireclcd ihes.inic, in several chiblrcii 
born deaf, w-ith surprising success. 

In the I’hilosophical Ti.'msactiiui.., No- '>1-', 
w'c have an account by Mr, \V.tiler, H. S. se¬ 
cretary, of a man and in-, sister, each abonl fifty 
years old, Ixirii iii tlie same town Viitli .Mr. 
Waller, who had ni-iibcrof them the least sense 
of hearing; yet both of them knew, by the 
motion of the lips only, w'uaU-vcr was said to 
them, and w-.iuld answer jx-ritncntly to the 
questiiin proposed. It seems they could both 
hear ar.d speak when children, hut lost Mitit 
sense afterwards; whence they retained their 
speech, which, ihougli uncouth, was yet intel¬ 
ligible. Such ariollier instance is 'claterl by 
bishop Burnet of a young woman. “At two 
jc ,rs old, they perceived slie had lost her hear¬ 
ing ; and ever since, though she hears great 
noises, yet hears nothing of vv-li.-u is said to 
her: hut by observing the motions of tiie 
mouth and lips of others, she acquired so many 
words, that out of these she. has furuicd a sort 
of jargon, in which she can hold convcrsalioii 
whole days with those tliat can s^tcak her lan¬ 
guage. Khe knows nothing that is said Ui her, 
unless she sec the motion of their mouths that 
speak to her, so that in the night they arc 
obliged to light candles to s|H-ak to her. One 
thing will appear the strangest jiart of the 
whole narration : she hits a sister, with whom 
she has practised her languap^c more than with 
any hotly else j and in the night, by laying her 
hand on her sister's month, she can perceive 
by that what she says, and so can discourse 
with her in the dark.” 

It. is observable, that deaf persons, and se* 
vcral others thick of hearing, hear better UQd 
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more castty if a louJ uoisc be raised at the lime 
when you speak to them; which is owin{i> no 
doubt, to the greater tension of thcear>drtuii on 
tiiat occasion. Dr. Wallis mentions a deaf 
woman, who, if adntm were beat in the room, 
could hear any thing very clearly j so that her 
liusb.'ind hired a drummer for a servant, that 
by this means he might hold conversation with 
his wife. The same author mentions another, 
w’lio, living near a steeple, could always bear 
very well if there was a ringing of three or four 
belts, but never else. See Ear tkvmpkt. 

The abbd dc rEpce, and M. Sicard, have 
been very successful in educating the deaf and 
dumb. De rE|iee’s method was translated 
into English, aud published by Cadell and 
Davies, in 1801 : we e.xtract the commence- 
incut of the process of instruction, as compre- 
liciidlng the leading principles of the scheme: 

“It is not by the mere pronunciation of 
words, in any language, that we are taught 
tlieir signification : the words door, window, 
Ikc. in our own, might have been repeated to 
us hundreds of times in vain: we should never 
have attached an idea to them, had ubt the ob¬ 
jects designated by these names been shewn to 
us at the same time. A sign of the hand or of 
the eye has been tlie sole mean by which w'c 
learned to unite the idea of these objects with 
the sounds that struck our ear. Whenever we 
heard these sounds, the same ideas arose in our 
minds, because wc recollected the signs made 
to ns when iliey s’ crc pronounced. 

“ Exactly similar must bconr measures with 
the deaf and dumb. Their tuition commences 
with teacliing them a m-tnual alphabet, such as 
boys at school make vise of to hold conversation 
at one end of a form with their companions at 
the other. The various figures of these letters 
strike forcibly the eyes of deaf and dumb per¬ 
sons, who no mure confound them, than wc 
confound the various sounds that strike uur 
cars. 

“ Wc next write {I say we, because in the 
•Iterations with my deaf aud dumb pupils, 1 
Jwquently have tuaistance) in large characters 
with a white crayon, uixm n black Uible, these, 
two words, the aoor, and we shew them the 
door. They intinediately apply their manual 
alphabet five or six times to each of the letters 
composing the word doar (they spell it with 
their Angers) ami impress on their memory the 
number of letters and arnmnment of them; 
this done, they eflkce the woid, and taking the 
crayon themselves, write it down in cbaractersv 
no matter whether well or ill formed; after¬ 
wards they will w'rite it, as often as you shew 
them the same object. 

It will be the same with resp«:t to every 
tiling else poiritcd out to them, the iiamc being 
previously written down; which being Arst on 
the table, in large characters, may aiierw&rds 
be inscribed in characters of oidinaiy siae. 
Upon difforent cards; and these being given to 
them, they amuse themselves in examining one 
another's j^Aciency, and ridicule those that 
blunder, fixpeiience has manifested that a 
^eaf and dumb person possessiog any mental 
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powers will acquire by this method upwanfoof 
eigliw words in less than three days. 

“ Take some cards having suitable inscrip* 
tionsj and deliver them one by one to your 
pupil; he will carry his hand successively t» 
every part of his body conformably to tlK name 
on the card delivered to him. Mix and shufBe 
the cards as you please; he will make no mis¬ 
take ^ or if you choose to write down aiiyoC 
these names on the table, you will see him, in 
like manner, distinguish with his Anger every 
object whose name is so offered him; and thus 
clearly prove that he comprehends themeanii^ 
of every one. 

“By this process the pupil will obudn, in 
very lew days, a knowledge of ail the words 
which express the different parts of our frame, 
from head to foot, as well as of those that eio- 

E iress the various objects w'hich surround us, on 
icing properly |x>inted out to him as you write 
their names down ou the table, or on cards put 
into his hands. 

“Weare not, however,even in this eari^ 
stage, to conAiic ourselves to this single species 
of instruction, amusing as it is to our pupils. 
The very Arst or second day we guide tnetr 
hands to make them write down, or we write 
down for them ourselves, the present tense of 
the indicative of the verb lo cmry. 

“ Several deaf and dumb pupils being round 
a table, 1 place my new scnolars on my right 
hand. 1 put the forefinger of my left hand on 
the word I, and we explain it by signs in this 
manner: showing myself with the forefinger of 
my right, I give two or three gentle tap on my 
br(»st. 1 then lay my left roreAnger on the 
word curry, and taking up a large quarto vo¬ 
lume, 1 carry it under hit arm, in the skirts of 
my gown on my shoulder, on my head, and 
on my back, walking ail the while with the 
mien of a {icrson luring a load. None of 
these motions escap his observation. 

“ 1 return to the table; and in order to ex¬ 
plain the second prson, 1 by nvy left forefinger 
on the word Mom, and carrying my right to mf 
pu])il’s brrast, 1 give him a fw gentle taps, 
making him notice that I look at him, and'that 
he is likcw'isc to look at me. 1 next lay toy 
Auger on the word carries/, the second ptson. 
and having delivered him the quarto volume, t 
make signs for him to perform what he has 
just seen me prform: he laughs, ukes the 
volume, and executes his commission extremely 
well." 

This method is adapted to the- conception of 
the pupil, ill his progress through the intrica¬ 
cies of grammar. The fottowing descrintinn 
of the means of initiating him in a knowledge 
of the tenses of verbs wilt convey a sufficient 
idea of tire pbn togenerai readers: 

** The pupil, though deaf and dumb, had, 
like Its, an kna of the past, the present, and the 
future, beAire he was plae^ under our tuition, 
and was at no loss for signs to manifest the dif¬ 
ference. . 

• * •« In Eratice, the priests used to go in oierr 
cal habitt as their drdinary drms.'* 
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** D»«f he m<an fo express a present aetkm ? 
He n. jdc a sign proin]Ke(l by nature, which 
we ait ma'te ill tJie same case witimut being 
c>'iii.-ci<)'..is oK It, and which ciaisists iii ajipcat- 
ing to the eygs of the jjiectafors to witness the 
presence of o.it oper itioM ; but if the action «iid 
no* take place in his .sight, he laid his two 
hands Rat 'upo!- the table, beating upon it 
gcntK’, as we are all apt to ilo on simitar oc- 
casinis: and tnese are the sii^ns lie ieanis 
again in niir lessons, by wiiich to iudtcaie the 
present Oi’ a verb 

'* Did be design to signify that an acuon is 
past? H." tossed his li...>o earelos two or 
three times over his 9nutild?r : tliose signs wc 
adopt to cliaracterize the past tenses of a verb. 

“ And lastly, when it was his intent to an¬ 
nounce a future action, he projected his right 
hand : here again is a sign We give him to re¬ 
present the fuiuie of a verb. 

"It is now time to call in art to the assist¬ 
ance of nature. 

" Having previously taught him to .vrite out 
the names of tlie seven days of the week, one 
directly under the oihei, we desire him to set 
them down in that order, and we then put on 
each side of his writing what follows before 
and afte'r the same words under different 
heads. 

Pnsi>nl. 

To-day—’Sunday—I arrange nothing. 

JnipcrJ'ect. 

Yesterday—Monday—-I was arranging my 
books. 

Per/ecl. 

Day liefore yestenlay—^’I’licsday—1 arranged 
my chamber. 

Past Perfect. 

Three days ago—Wednesday—I had arrang¬ 
ed my closet. 

Future. 

To-morrow—^Tliursday—I shall arrange my 
papers. 

, Future. 

Day after to-morrow—Friday—I shall ar-, 
range my drawers. 

Future. 

Three days hence—Saturday—shall ar¬ 
range my cupboards. 

** Yesterday, da^ before yesterday, three 
days ago, are ekplafned by the number times 
we have slept since the day of which we 
spenk. 

**To’inorroiO, day after to-metrow, three 
hence, are explained by the number of 
we are to sleep till the day in question 

aiiTtvii. 

** Wie next teach our pupil to lay a restrietbn 
his motions. To express a past, 
M oseid to throw his arm teckwards and for- 
his shoulder, without rok: we 
isli him, he ihusf throw it only ’Once fbr the 
twice /Or the i^rfect, and three times 
4b|y|Mitt!UK!ti^i which in thi^ is analo- 
gptii to iqgnified, the post perfect an- 

MUhCit^ an t^onfoRger past tiunt ihOpet- 
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feet; and the fatter being in the same pmfi-* 
cainent with r^ard to the imperfect.” 

An jsylum for the support and edocatton of 
the |KX>r was instituted m I7}'2» under the pa¬ 
tronage of tile marquis of Huckiiigham. A 
spacious building for toe recepiltni ul the pupik 
i<. jiist erected at the bi’ii<oin of Kent street, an 
the road to Deptford. We sincerely wisfi an 
establishment instituted with so lauilablea pur- 
po.se may nn-ci with all the encimragemeiit it 
uesiTves • and will'll it is known that the num¬ 
ber ofoi'iif and rtiioib in mis country aniomits 
to several Itundr.'ds ue trust tlie ItbeMliiy of 
the Ilritish public will need no other stimu¬ 
lus. 

DEAL. . 1 . (dcf/, Dutch.) 1. Part. 2. 
Quantity ; degree of more nr less ( Ben Jenson}. 
3. {From llte verb.) 'IThe art or practice of 
dealing cards iSwift), 4. (.deyl, Dutcli.) Fir- 
wood, or the Wooo of pines (Boyle), 

Deal, a seaport in Kent, with a market on 
Thursdays. It Is seated on the straits of Dover, 
and is a member of the cin(|ue port of Sand¬ 
wich, governal by a mayor. It coiitiiins })f7 
houses, and 54‘JO inhabitants. Lat. 51. i3 N. 
Lon. 1 29 E. 

To Dea l. V. a. (deelen, Dutch.) 1. To dis¬ 
tribute; to dispose to different persons {Ticlel). 

2. To scatter; to throw about (Dryden).^ 3. 
To give graditaily, to one after aiiolhcr (Gay). 

To Deal. a. n. 1. To traliick ; to trade 
(Decay of Piety). 2. To act between tivo 
[xirsons; to intervene (floron), 3 . To behave 
well or ill in any traii.saction (7'illot,on). 4. 
To act ih any inamter (Shaksprare). b. To 
Deal by. To treat well or ill (Locke), 6, 
To Deal in. To have to do with j to be en- 
g.igcil in; to practise (Atterbury). 7- 'To 
De a l with. To treat in any manner; to use 
wr’l or ill (South. Tiilotson). 8. To Deal 
mith. To contend nith (Sidney). 

To DEA'LBATE. v. a. (iealbo, Lat.) To 
whiten; to bleach. 

DEAI.BATIDN. s. (dealbalio, Lat.) The 
act of bleaching or whitening (Brown). 

DE'ALER. s, (from dial.) i. One that hat 
to do with arty thing (Swift). 2. A trader of 
traHicker (Swift). 3. A person wlm deals the 
cards. 

pE'ALlNG. s. (from deal.) 1. Praciici!} 
action (RaUigh). 2. Intercourse (Addison). 

3. Measure of treatment (Hammond). 4. 
Traflick; butiness vStet/)). 

DEAMBIJLATION. s. (deambuia/io, 
Lat.) The act of walking ahnwd. 

DEA'MBOLATOaV. a. (deambulo, Lat.) 
Relating to the |)Tactke of walking abroad. 

DEAN, a pnme dtgnitai^ in most cathedral 
and collegiate churches; being usually the pre¬ 
sident of the chapter. He is called dmn, 
decanus, of the Greek ton, ten, as beii^ sup¬ 
posed to prmide over ten canoifs or premda- 
ries, at leasts 

Canoiusts distinguish between deans of ca¬ 
thedral, and Ujose m collegiate churches. 'The 
first, with their chapter, are r^larly auhtecc fo 
tile jurisdiction of the bishop. As to deans of 
Collett diwdies, they have.iiiuelly the cniif^ 
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teotmiijniigdiedoa in'tlienaelvea, that a, they 
exercise jurisdiction over tbeir canons in ail 
civi) or criminal diatters; though sometimes 
this belongs to them in common with the 
chapter. 

In Eng^nd, as there arc two foundations of 
cuthedrai ami collegiate churches, the old and 
the new (the latter being those founded by 
Henry the Eighth on the suppression of the 
abbou and |>rtors, wben their convents were 
turned into dean and chii|>ter); so there are 
two ivays of creating the tlcans. Those of the 
old foundation, as the deans of St. Paul's, 
York, &c. are raised to tiusir dignity much like 
a bishop; the prince tirst sendingout his conge 
d’elirc to the chapter; the chapter then 
choosing, the king yielding his royal assent, 
and llie^ishupconhriiung him, and giving Ins 
faandate to instnl him. Those of the new 
fr>undation, as the deans of Canterbury, Dur¬ 
ham, Ely, Norwich, Winchester, See. are do- 
lutiie, and are installed by a shorter course; 
only by the king's letters patent, without either 
election or cun urination. There .tre some ca¬ 
thedral churches, which never had a dean; as 
that of St. David's and l.andaif, where the Im- 
shop is the head of the chapter, and in bis ab¬ 
sence the archdeacon. 

(Constantine, we are told, erected an office of 
nine hundred and fifty persons at Constantino¬ 
ple, taken out of divers trades and professions, 
whom he exempted from all impositions, and 
bestowed them on the cathedral church, to 
render the offices of butial gratis to the defunct, 
particularly to the pooh These he called de^ 
ami, and lecticarii, probably because they 
were divided by tens; each whereof bad a bier, 
or litter, to carry the bodies in. It is supposed 
to be these, who, under Constantius, be^n to 
be culled copiatee ; i. c. clerks destined for la¬ 
bour ; for they are usually ranked among the 
clerks, and even before the chanton. By a 
law of the year 357, it appears, that diere were 
some of these ropiata at iiomc. 

There are also deans without a chapter, as 
the dean of Battle in Sussex, dean of the 
arches. See. and ^am without a jurisdiction, 
as the dcon of the cha|>el roml. In this sense 
the word is applied to the chief of certain pe- 
> cnliar churches or chapels. 

Dean and chapter, ate the bishop’s 
council to assist him in the affairs of religion, 
and to assent to every grant which the btshop 
shall make to bind his successors. As a deanery 
is a $|Mritnal dignity, a man cannot bO a dean 
and prebendary of tnc sameehureh. 

Dran (Rural), or i>EAH (Urban), was 
formerly an ecclesiastical person, who had a 
disirict of ten dnirches, or parishes, cither in 
the rauntry or city, within which he . exercised 
jurisfliction. 

Dr AH, a town of CloaeestetahiK, with a 
market on Mondays. Lat. 5l. &dN. Lott. 
». »l W, 

UJRM forest, in Gloucestershire, takes 
ih fiatnt fhtm die above town. It mcludes 
thaR part pffjM'OmiRty which lies betwem the 
Saytte imd tlbi'^res of Monmouth and tiem- 
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ford. Jt eontiuns fi>ar market-towns, ami 
twenty-three parishes, and is in general veio, 
fertile. 

DE'ANERY. s. (from dean.) l. The office 
of a dean (ViarenUon). 2. The revenue of a 
dean (i$W{/if;. 3 . Tiie liouseof a dean {Hhako 
spear«), 

DE'ANSHIP. s. (from dean.) The office 
and rank of a dean. 

DEAR. a. (txiop, Saxon.) l. Beloved; fa¬ 
vourite ; darling {Adduan). S. Valuable ; of 
a high price; cratly (Pope). 3 . Scarce; not- 
plentiful: as, a dear pear. 4. Sad; hateful; 
grievous (Shakspeure). 

Dear. s. A word of endearment {Druden). 

DE'ARBOU( 5 HT. «. (dear and boaghi.) 
Ihirchased at a high price (Hutcammon). 

DK'ARLING. s. (now written darling.) 
Favourite (Upenser). 

DE'ARLY. ad. (from dear.) i. With great 
fondness (fPotton). 3. At a high price (Ba¬ 
con). 

To DEARN. V. a. (t>ffinan, Saxon.) To 
mend clothes. 

DE'ARNESS. s. (from dear.) I. Fond¬ 
ness; kindness; (Aoulh). 3: Scarcity; 
high price (SwU)). 

DE'ARN Li. ad. ('eeojin, Saxon.) Se¬ 
cretly; privately; unseen: obsolete (Spen¬ 
ser). 

DEARTH, s, (from dear.) 1. Seaici^ 
which makes food dear (Bacon). S, Want; 
need; famine (Skakspeare). 3 . Barrenness; 
sterility (Druden). 

To DEARTICULATE. ». a. (de and erri- 
cutas, Lat.) To disjoint; to dismember. 

DEARTICL'LATION. See Diahthro- 

SIS. 

DEATH, s. (beaS, Saxon.) 1. The extinot- 
ionof life (flehems). 2. Mortality;‘destruc¬ 
tion (Shakspeare). 3 . The sute of tbed^ 
(Shakspeare), 4 . TIte manner of dying (Mie- 
kiei). 5 . The image of mortality represoitod 
by a skeleton (Shakspeare). ii. Murder; the 
act of destroying life unlawfully (itocox). 7. 
Cause of death (Jftwr). 8. D^troyer (Ihw.). 

9. (In iHxHry.) ’rUc instrument of dcam 
(Drpden). lit. (In theolt^.} Damnation; 
eternal torments (Church Catechism). 

Death (Symptoms of). The followutg me 
the most certain signs of death, if taken col¬ 
lectively. t. (!ess«tian of the pulse, fi. Total 
sup^HCssiun of bvcothiug. 3 . Lass of aoicudi 
beat. 4 . Rigidity of the body and inflexibtKtf 
' of the limbs. 5 . Relaxation of the lower jiMr. 
6. Inability of the eyeballs to return tothtny 
sockets, when pressed by Are fin«r. 7. Sto* 
ness, f^ntness^ and sinking of the cornea, pt 
the uppermost homycoat of them. R. Fnnm' 
in the cavity of the mouth. 9. Kne spots 
various sises, and on different parts of the bot^ 

10. A cadaverous smell, ll. InsmtibiliiyUt 
all cxtenMl stimubmlB. All Atese symptenis^. 
however, says Dr. WllHeh* if mdividuaUy con-, 
sidered,are far front being conclusive: they 
then only afford« cettam rariterion of death, 
when must, or all of them, conenr Rtdhe saHde 
time; especially, if the sixth, seyanth, and 
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* mtb of the signs be stroaglymuked, (JJom, 

Bneych."). 

Death (Apparent), is that state in which 
lifers suspendeu, either because the body is not 
nisceptibie of external stimuli, or the interior 
orransare in a sute similar to that of palsy. 

Dr. Struve, in his I^ctical Essay on the 
Artof Rcoveiing Suspended Animation, lately 
translated from the German, IVmo. London, 
1601, exhibits the following view of all the 

Symptoms of Life. —A slight degree of 
taarmlh in the region of the heart, accompanied 
with contractions and dilatations ; a vibrating 
motion of the whole body, especially after being 
sprinkled with cold water; and a convulsive 
tension of some muscles. 

Doubtfitl l?igns.->-Uigidiw of the limbs, 
gradual smoothness of the skin, warmth and 
ledness in particular parts of the body, hic¬ 
cough, contraction and hissing of the nostrils, 
»tremulous motion of the whole body, mucus 
issuing from the nose during the artificial in- 
flatitm of the lungs, a slight convnlsiye motion 
of the mouth, and a firm compression of the 
teeth. 

More certain Hfigns .— Gentle throbbing of 
the heart; pulsation of the temporal arteries ; 
» slight convulsive motion of the inner corner 
of the eye ; vibration of the eye-ball; and 
almost imperceptible convulsions of the mus¬ 
cles surmnnding the neck. 

Distinct Signs of Life. —A gentle motion 
of the jaw ; gradual redness of the lips and 
checks; contraction of tlie difiereut muscles 
in the face; convulsive motions of the toes ; 
sneezing; tremor of the whole body; vutnit- 
ing ; respiration Interiupted by coughing and 
cToaning. 

DE',\TIIBED. jr. (deafA and bed.) The bed 
to which a man is confined by mortal sickness 
iSouth). 

DE'ATHFUL. a. {death and full.) Full of 
slaughter j destructive; murderous (ffa- 
leign). 

DE'ATHLESS. a. (fromdeo/A.)Immortal; 
never-dying; everlasting (lfoy/0- 

DE'ATHLIKE. a. {death and like.) Re- 
. sembting death; still; placid; calm (CVa- 
ahatff). 

DE^ATH’S-DOOR. s. {death and door.) A 
nearapiMoach to death {Taylor). 

DE^ATHSMAN, s. {death and man.) Exe- 
eutioner; hangman; headsman {Shak» 
Spectre). 

^ D^TH-WATCH, in zoology, the name 
of the pediculus of old wood, a s]>ccies of the 
termcs. SceTfiOMCTs, 

Thomas'Brown long ago observed, that 
"hethat could extinguisli the' terrifying ap- 
tt^etisions of the death-watch, might prevent 
^ pasMons of the heart, and nianw coltf sweats 
in grttodmoihers and nurses.” > With the feel- 
lags of these persons a wi^ known satirist 
i|K>ns in the following lines: 
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W'th teeth or with claws, it isilt bkit or 
will scratch, 

And chambermaids christen this worm a 
death-watch: 

Because like a watch it always cries click; 

Then woe be to those in the house who arc 
sick. 

For sure as a gun they will give up the 


-"A wood-worro 


That lies in ^d wood like a hare in bet 

form i 


If the maggot cries click, when it scratches 
the post.” 

To DEAURATE. o. o. (deauro, Lat.) To 
gild, or cover with gold. 

DEAURATION. s. (from deaurate.) The 
act of gilding. 

DEBACCHATION.s. (debaccAatio,Lat.} 
A raging^; a madness. 

To DEBA'K. V. a. (from bar.) To excludef' 
to preclude; to hinder {Raleigh). 

To DEBA'llB. V. a. (from de and larha, 
Latin.) To deprive of his beard. 

To DEBA'RK. v.a. {deharquer, Fr.) To 
disembark; to leave the ship. 

jPoDKBA'SE. V. a. (from base.) 1. To re¬ 
duce from a hi^er to a lower state {Locke). ^ 
ft. To make mean ; to degrade {Hooker). 3. 
To sink; to vitiate with meanness {Addison). 
4. To adulterate; to lessen in value by base "ad¬ 
mixtures {Hale). 

DEBA'SEMENT. f. (from debase.) Tlia 
act of debasing ; degradation {Government of 
the Tongue). 

DEBA'SER. s. (from debase.) He that de¬ 
bases ; he that adulterates; he that sinks the 
value of things. 

DEBATABLE, a. (from debate.) Dispu. 
table; subject to controversy {Hayward). 

DEBATE, s. {debat, French.) 1. A per¬ 
sonal dispute; a Ctintroversy (LocAe). £. A 
quarrel; a contest {Dryden). 

To Deb a'tu. v.a. {debalre, Treach.) To 
controvert; ta dispute; to contest {Clarcn^ 
do^. 

TVDeka'te. v. tt. I. To deriberate {Shak^ 
speare). 2. To dispute {Taller). 

DEBATEFUL. a. (from <feA<i/e.) 1. Quar¬ 
relsome; contentious. 2. Contested; occa¬ 
sioning quarrels. 

DEBATEMENT. s. (from debate.) Con¬ 
troversy ; deliberation {Shakspeare). 

DEBATER-«. {fromdebate.) A disputant; 
a controvertist. 

To DEBA'UCH. v„ a. {iksbaucher, Fr.) 1. 
To corrupt; to vitiate (Drycfen). 2. To cor¬ 
rupt with lewdnesi {Shakspeare). 3.To cor¬ 
rupt by intemperaace {TiUotson). 

Dsba'cch. t. I. A fit of intemperance 
{Calamy). 2. Luxury; excess; lewdnese 
{Dry den). 

DEBAUCHE'E. s. (from desbauekf, Fr,). 
A lecher; a drunkard {South). 

DEBA'UCHER. a. (fions debauch.) One 
who seduces others to intemperance or lewd- 
ness. 

DEBA'UCHERY. s. {from'debauch.) Th* 
practice of excess; lewdnesi (Sjarur/). , 

DEBA'UCHMENl'. s. (J^m debauek% 
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tile act of<Tebauching or ritialing; corruption 
XTauhr). 

■■ IJhBE'L. ?V Debb‘'j:.[.ate. ». a. (de- 
lello, Latin.) To conquer; to overcome in 
war: not in use (Bacon). 

DEBKLLaTION. s. (from debellatio, 
Lat.) Tile act of conquering in war. 

DEBKN, a river in Siiflbik, which rise* 
near Delieiihiinit and flows to Woodbridge, 
where it expands into a long narrow arm of 
the German ocean, a little to the of Har¬ 
wich. 

1)E B^NK ESSE, a Latin phrase used in 
our law in a dgubtful meaning, as to take or do 
a thine de Lent esse, is to allow it at present to 
be well done; but when it comes to be more 
fully examined, then to stand or fall according 
to the merit of the thing. 

DEBENIIAM, a town in Suflblk, with a 
market on Frid.iv, seated near the head of the 
Deben, on thesuicof a hill, tweniy-fniir miles 
E. of Bury St. Edmunds, and eighty-four N.E. 
of l.ondon. I.at, .52. 22 N. Lon. I. 17 I’', 

DEBENTURE, in commerce, a term nsul 
at thcrciistom-housc, when the exjxirter of any 
mcrchaiulibc is entitled to any bounty or draw¬ 
back, by act of parliament, on thcex|M>rtatinn ; 
in which case this debenture is a peculiar cer¬ 
tificate signed by the officers of the customs, 
which entitles the trader to the receipt of such 
bounty or drawback. In making out these de¬ 
bentures, care must be taken that the paper or 
j),irelimcnt be, accompanied by a proper stamp. 

DEBE'l'S. among merchants, tlie sums due 
to them for goods sold on credit. Sometimes 
the woid denotes the remainders of debts, part 
of which has been ixiid on account. 

DE'BILE. a. (ael‘?/is, Latin.) Weak ; fee¬ 
ble; l.ingnid; fnwt (HAuLprare) 

To DEBl'l.nWTE, t;. ». (dclililo, Latin.) 
To weaken; to make faint; to enfeeble. 

( Browne). 

DliBHATATION. *. {from delililatio, 
Latin.) The art of weakening (/iT. Charles). 

DEBILITY, is that feeble state of life in 
which the vital functions are languklly |)er- 
formed ; when the mind loses its cneernilness 
and vivacity; when the limbs are tottering 
with weakness, and the digestive faculty is im¬ 
paired. 

This complaint, which .at present is so pre- 
valent oven in the bloom 01 life, and among 
those who ought to form the most vigorous 
and robust pari of a nation, may arise from a 
great variety of causes, of which the followinz 
are the princtj^l. 1 . descent from enfeebled 
parents. 2 . Changes in the admixture and 
component parts of the surrounding atmo¬ 
sphere. 3. A seden^l^ and indolent mode of 
life. 4. ImiDoderate sleep j or, in a still more 
hurtful degree^ want of the necessary portion 
• of sleep and repose. 6 . exertions 

either of mind or body. 6 . To? unnecessary 
and imprudent use of medicines; lastly, the 
almost total disuse and exclusion of ^mnastic 
exercise, and the general introduction of ae> 

^ 4entai|^ ^mes, the eflTeot qf which creates im 
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almost univerMl apathy to arejTpufsnJt (hatv 
reauina exertion. 

Debility is the source of nurncrous disoiders, 
such as spasms, palsy, violent evacuations, be* 
inorrhages, putrid and nervous fevere, fainting 
fits, and apparent de.ath, 

Debi'i.itv. j. (dclilittts, I.atiit.) Weak¬ 
ness ; feebleness; languor; faintness (Sidney). 

DEBONA'IH. a. (debonnaire, French.) 
Elegant; civil; gentle: obsolete (Afi/ton). 

DEBONA'IRLY. ad. (from debonair.) 
Eleg.int|y; with a genteel air. 

DEBT. s. (debitum, lAititi.) 1. That which 
one man owes to another. 2. That which 
any one is obliged to do or suffer (Shak.). 

Debt (National), the engagement entered 
into by a government, to repay at a future pe¬ 
riod money advanced by incnviduals for the 

J tublic service, or to pay the leiiders an equiva^ 
ent annuity. National debts have arisen froni 
the necessity of obtaining larger sums of 
money than could be raised at the time they 
were wanted by direct contributions; and ou 
ten, when it would not have been absolutely 
impo.ssible to rai.se the requisite sum if a heavy 
tux had been imposed, and- strictly levied, 
it has been deemed more prinlent to avoid 
the evils attendant on such a measure by the 
less obnoxious expedient ot a loan. In most 
countries, the subordinate governors, to whom 
is generally consigned the task of providing for 
the public expenses, being desirous of ppiuuri- 
ty, have shewn a great predeliction for this 
mode of obtaining money, as it enables them 
to support a jirofuse expeiuliture, without ap- 
pc.aring to oppress the people in so great .1 
degree as they otherwise must: the sj’stcm of 
getting into debt, or the funding system, as it 
is generally called, from p.articnlar funds being 
usually appropriated for pynaent of interest on 
the debts contracted, has ilverefore been adojKt 
ed by most of the states of Europe, by m,any 
of the colonies, and by the Americsin republic. 

The principal advantages arising from na¬ 
tional debts, and the system of credit on which 
they are founded, are, 1. The resource tliey af¬ 
ford in great emergencies, which give.s a greater 

i iermanency to states, which, in former times^ 
or want of such occasional resources, were 
more liable to internal derangements and to 
foreign subjugation. 2, The <K|ualiz<ation of 
taxes. If the supplies were raised within the 

G ar, and the expences of war vyere considera- 
e, every individual w.ould be obliged, in con¬ 
sequence of the j Additional weight of hi& 
contributions, grdatly to curtail his expences; 
apd the employment of the iioor, and the con- 
su.mprion of tnc rich, would be considerably 
dimmi^ed; whereas,.H^biw,jtaxcs are nearly 
equal, in time of peace adl i^l’, the value of 
every sjiecies of property, of industry, and the 
circulatiqn of wealth, are maintatued on as 
regular, steady, and uniform a footing, ps the 
uncertainty and iiistahUity of hiiman aliairs 
will admit. 3. Tti^ retain money in the 
country, which woqld otherwise be sent out 
of it; public debts have mote influence in this 
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re9pect than all the hws against the exporta- 
lioii of specie that ever were made. 4 . They 
promote circulation. The taxes which they 
occasion on the pro{>crty of the rich, and the 
encouragement they hold out to the avaricious, 
prevent the accumulation of private hoards, 
and bring the whole money . and {xrsonal 
moperty of a country into employment. 5 . 
They attach the people to the government; 
for every individual creditor is led by his own 
interest to- support the authority on the pro* 
sperity and existence of which the security of 
his property depends. The extent of this in* 
fluence is so well understood, that it is not 
probable the government of any country where 
a public debt has once existed will ever per¬ 
mit it to be wholly |»aid off. 6. They encou¬ 
rage industry and the acquirement of property, 
by the facility with which individuals can lay 
out the surplus of their ]>rofits, without the 
risk of commercial bankruptcies, or the un¬ 
avoidable expences and small advantage which 
landed estates yield, and receive interest on 
their capital with certainty and regularity. 

The disadvantages attending the system of 
incurring national debts are, 1 . The facility 
of carrying on war being much increased: 
while large sums can be easily borrowed, it 
may frequently cause wars to be protracted, 
which would nave been much sooner brought 
to a termination, had the governments engag¬ 
ed in them experienced the difficulty of deuay- 
ing the whole expence by taxation. 2. The 
value of the property of tnose who have lent 
their money to the state, deiiending on the 
public tranquillity, inclines them to support 
indiscriminately the measures of the govern¬ 
ment, whatever may be their tendency’: they 
arc interested both to preach and practise afia- 
d^y under every invasion of the constitution of 
their country. 3. The increase of taxes to 
pay the interest of the debt, proeluccs an in¬ 
crease in the price of all the newssaries of life, 
and renders it difficult for the manuracturers 
of a state in which this system has lieeii car¬ 
ried to a great height, to maintain a successful 
competition with the subjects of other pwers, 
who may be in a less embarrassed situation. 
4 . When a nation is encumbered with debts, 
a pernicious spirit of gambling is encouraged ; 
stock-jobbing, with afl its tram of evil cuuse- 
quences, necessarily arises; and a monied in¬ 
terest is erected, the sole employment of which 
is that of drawing eveiy possible advantage 
from die wants of individuals, or the neces«- 
tks of the public. 5. Public debts have a very 
malarial influence on the distribution of pro¬ 
perty. Eveiy new loan must be procured from 
perrons already possessing considerable wealth, 
and such persons will hot lend tbdr money 
widiont the expectation of making a profit 1 ^ 
it; the increase of the debt is, thembrg, to 
them a source of increasing wealth, to which 
their shara of the addirional tsutes attendant 
upon it bean but a small proportion; and if 
thd governih^t possesses no revenue but what 
hf dfawa from,the {Mople, whatever it pays to 


one description of men must be drawn pnoi^ 
pally from others; thus the additional income 
acquired by monied men, by taking advantage 
of the necessities of the state, is, in fact, a por¬ 
tion of the income of their less affluent fellow- 
citizens, which is transferred to them tlirough 
the medium of the government, and which, m 
a much greater proportion than it incTC.ise 8 
their wealth, must render those poorer from 
whom it is drawn. 

The national debt of Great Britain com¬ 
menced in the reign of William III. The 
war which began in ibRQ being very expen¬ 
sive, and the grants of parliament not supply¬ 
ing money so fast as it was wanted, the expe¬ 
dient of mortgaging |>art of the public revenue 
was adopted. At first the produce of particular 
taxes was assigned for re[)aymcnt of the prin¬ 
cipal and interest of the money borrovveti; , 
large sums were also raised on life-annuities, 
and annuities for terms of years; and the 
funds established for payment of these debts 
being generally inadequiitc to the charge ujpon 
them, occasioned great dehciencies, w'hich, 
at the conclusion of the war, amounted to 
5,l60,45.q/. 14s. OiJ. and were charged on .the 
continuation of various duties which had been, 
granted for short terms. The total amount of 
the funded and luifiiiided debts in the year 
1697 , was 19,()50,g4j/. U)«. The fre¬ 
quent anticiiiation of the difl'erent funds, and 
tneir general deficiency from the diminution 
of the revenue, in consequence of which the 
interest due upon money lent to government 
was often long in arrear, reduced public credit 
at this period to a very low ebb, and rendered 
persons who had money very reluctant in ad¬ 
vancing it to the government, though jiaid 
what would now be called an exorbitant in¬ 
terest: the accumulation of the public debts 
caused serious apprelienstons among people of 
property of all descriptions. 

In t^ year 1711 a project was formed for 
relieving life government from the financial 
difficulties under which it laboured, by per¬ 
mitting the proprietors of various debts and 
arrears, amounting to 8,p7.l,3S$/. to subserilie 
them towards raising the capital of a company 
formed for carrying on a trade to the Soutii 
Seas. The actual capital of the company was 
9 , 177 , 967 15». 4d, which for the further ac- 
commraatton of government was increased in 
17 Id to ten millions. 

The total amount of the national debt on the 
Slstof December 17 ) 6 , was 48,364,501/. 8 r. 
4d. which, on thq opening of the following 
s^ion of parliament, was mentioned in the 
king's speech and the commons* address, as an 
insupportable weight, and the government ap¬ 
pears to have thernght it necessary to concesrt 
seriously such measures as might by the foun¬ 
dation of im dEfectiiql plan for its reduction. 
In consequence.of: this disposition, alt the ex¬ 
isting taxi^ except the land, and malt, were, 
made perj^tua); and. having been diatrihuted. 
into three'clasi^, called the. Aggrcga.te, iiotuh 
Sea, and Fuq.d«, th& sitqiluasea r«e< 
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after Mtfofying die preriooi chaigea 
dpdu respective funds, were formed into 
a separate funti, called the Sinking Fund, for 
the express purpose of dischargins die princi¬ 
pal and interest of such national debu and 
incumbrances as were incurred before the 
25 ih of December, 1716. (See Sinkikg 
Fuwo.) 

The memorable South Sea scheme, in the 
year 1720 , was to have furnished a considerable 
sum to be employed in the reduction of the 
public debts; instead of which it increased 
their amount by an addition to the capital of 
3,034,7i)Ql- Hr. lid. while the annual charge 
was rather augmented than diminished by the 
allowance for uiauaganient on the increased 
capital. The reduction of a part of the interest 
was, however, secured; and as the company’s 
capital was redeemable, a further reduction 
of interest might he efiectedat a future period; 
but this depended on future circumstances, 
whereas had the terminable annuities which 
were convened into redeemable perpetuities by 
this scheme remained in their original state, 
there was a certainty of their expiring at a fix¬ 
ed Mriod. 

The magnitude of the public debt, and the 
consequent low price of the funds, appear at 
the end of the American war to have engaged 
the serioiiti attention of the government; in 
consequence of which, some new taxes were 
ini(M)sed, in order to raise a surplus of revenue, 
as the foundation of a plan for establishing a 
new sinking fund. In order to ascertain what 
portion of the revenue might he appropriated 
to this pur|>ose, a select committee of the 
house of commons was appointed to examine 
and state the accounts presented to the house 
relating to the public income and expenditure, 
and to re]X>rt what might he expected to he the 
annual amount of the income and ex))enditure 
ill future. On the 21 st March, 1786 , the 
committee made their report; and conceiv¬ 
ing that the circumslaAces of the times ren- 
dereil any average drawn from the amount of 
the revenue in former periods in a great degree 


inapplicable to the situation of the counfiT, 
they formed an account of the public receipt 
and expenditure to Michaelmas 1785 , and to 
Januaty 1786 , from which it appeared, that at 
the fiirmer period there was a surplus of 
g 01 , 00 l/., and at die latter a surplus of 
919 , 290 /. As it was evklctit that a fund of 
less than one million [ler annum would he very 
inadequate to the |iurpOse for which it was de¬ 
signed, new taxes were imposed for raising the 
surplus revenue to this sum ; and in order the 
more efiectuaily to prevent ministers from di¬ 
verting it to any other purpose, the mode was 
adopted which had been frequently suggested, 
of vesting the annual sum in the hands of com¬ 
missioners; some other judicious regulations 
were also established by the act passed for (his 
pur]x>M-. (See SiKKiNC Fond.) 

In the year 1789 it was found necessary to 
borrow l,ij05,]40/. on a tontine scheme, and 
187,000/. to replace the like sum which had 
been issued out of the civil list revenue, as a 
loan to the prince of Orange: the latter was 
raised on annuities for 18j^ years. The total 
amount of the public debt in. the year 1793> 
being the year previous to the war with the 
French rcpublic.^as, according to the official 
account, 238,2'31,2487.; but including the 
value of the terminable annuities, and the 
amount of the unfunded debt, the total was 
268 , 267 , 272 /. Is. 7 (/., the animal interest and 
charges of management on which amounted 
to 9 , 7 . 52 , 67 .?/. 14s. 8d. From this amount, 
however, a deduction is to be made of the stock 
which had been redeemed by the operation of 
the sinking fund. With this forniidahte bur¬ 
then on the property and industry of the coun¬ 
try, a war was entered into, which, from the 
enormous cx|)en(liture attending it, increased 
the amount of the national debt in a degree 
beyond all former precedent or conjecture. 

As our limits will not allow of our going 
fiirther into detail here; we present the reader 
with the following table, exhibiting the progress 
of the national debt from its commencement 
to Midsummer, 1802. 


Capital. 

National Debt at the Revolution, 1688 . £. 664,163 

Increase during the reign of William 111...i5i75D>439 


iNTEkSST. 




5 

'7 


Amount at the accesuon of Queen Anne....... i6i394,70» 

Increase during the reign of Queen Anne .'. ..... 31,9^,799 


1 , 841^82 


Amount u establishment of Sinking Fund, 27x6 .48,364,301 J>iS 4 ,j;A 4 

Increase during the reign of L. 4.6j4>654 

Decrease of annual charge ... 94'(«9S^ 


Amount at the accession of Geo. 11. 
Decrease during the Peace.... 


53.ot9.r5j 

6 o64,s3» 


2 ,xto,s 66 

24d;54t 


Amount at commencement of the War, 1739 
Increase during the War. 


46 , 954 . 6*3 

31.338.689 


1,964,023 

t.096s9^ 
_ »- — 


Amount at the end of the War in 1748 ...78.S93.3t*. 

Decrease during' the Peace .. • • 3>’3 1 * 4*6 


iSmbunt at the commeiieenient of the War, 1755... 

Increase during the Wtir ...66,7x0427 


3,o6x,cx>4 

^ 9 . 364 - 

*, 671,640 

!»;e3y.09!*" 
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Amount at the end of the War, 1763 
Decreaseduiin^ the Peace .... 


•• 5.74*,*6* 


4.M7S4t 

* 39^13 


Amount at commencement of the American War.t 35 ( 943 t‘* 5 * 

Increase during the War. 133 > 157 ) 33 * 


Amount at the conclusion of the American War.368,ico,375>- 

Increue in the year 17^9. 11189,140 


4,476,831 

S.03SA‘t 


9,513.333 

56.863 


Amount in 1789 .369,289,519 

Redeemed during the Ftace . 9 - 44 i, 85 ° 


9.569,095 

383,355 


Amount at the commencement of the War in 1:93.259,847,661 

. Increase during the War.350,013,508 


9,385,840 

11,988,633 


Redeoned during the War 


€09,861,177 ®»,» 74 ri -73 

69 ,» 43,336 3,089,330 


Amount at conclutiun of the War in 1803 ..540,617,841 19 >'* 5 >*S 3 

Since the period at which the above statement terminates, another war has been entered into, 
which has already added many millions to the public debt; but as the sum to whicli it may be in¬ 
creased is beyond the reach even of probable estimate, we can only give the following statement _o£ 
the total amount of the debt on the 1 st February, 1808, vshich will also shew the difierent descrip¬ 
tions of Stock and Annuities of whieli it roiisists: 


Xatioiwl Dil't. 


£. I. i. 

Consolidated 3 per Cent.Annuities ..433,975,433 4 si 

Reduced 3 per Cent. Annuities.174.71,3,794 7 lO 

3 per Cent. Annuities 1736. 1,000.000 o o 

Old and New South-Sea Annuities . 24,065,084 13 ii{ 

3 per Cent. Annuities 1751... 1,919,600 o o 

Imperial 3 per Cent Annuities. 3,669 . 3 *^ ® ° 

Consolidated 4 per Cent. Annuities. 49,735,084 17 a 

Consolidated 5 per Cent. Annuities. 46,674,743 i 8 

5 per Cent Annuities 1797 and .803 . 2,070,043 16 9 

Bank of England... > 1,686,800 o o 


738,498.883 I 9i 

Transferred for Land Tax redeemed to the 1 st of February i8c8.... 22,976,829 10 4 

715,533,053 11 

R^eemed by the Commi.ssioners for the Reduction of the Debt. 133 , 395,454 ° ^ 

Debt unredeemed on the 1 st of February 1808. £. 583,116,599 11 si 


*«* The f-aag Annuities and other terminable Annuities, having no determinate capital, are 
not included in tne above statement. 


Unfunded Dehls and Demands ontsfanding on the bth of January 1808. 


Rxclieqiicr Bills *. 

Djtto ^nk Charter . 

Treasury Bills, Warrants, &c. 

Army .... 

Barracks ... 

Ordnance. 

Navy. 

Civil List Advances. 


£. .. 

. 38,942,900 o o 
.. 3,000 000 o o 
737.100 13 ij 
..1,063,036 10 II 
,. 476%586 o 8 
..1,165,833 13 7 
,..6,561,237 9 l|s 
.. 50,430 3 6 


£. 41 , 987,113 9 >» 


,• Of the above sum 3,363,1004. hat been funded, pursuant to a vote of the House of Commons of 
the toth of March 1808. {Ortgery, GrtOitr, Lrth, NicAalten, M$rgem,mdX*a.) 

On this subject, much more information DE'BTED. parHcip. (from dell.) Indebt- 
fflajr be gathercil from Price on the Nati- cd; obliged to (A7irt;i*»rarc). 
orol Dept, sir John Sinclair’s History of the DE'BTOR. s. (debitor, I.atin.) L, He 
^Mio Bevenne, Morgan’s Tracts on the Pub- that owes something to another {Swi/i). 2 . 
jSp PinaneeSj The History of our Debts and One that owes money {Philips), 3. One. 

side of an account book (Addison). 




































bfeBUtiLn’ION. i, {deluUitio, Lat.) A 
bubbling or seething over. 

DECACHORDON, in antiquity, a mu¬ 
sical instrument of ten strings, much resem* 
Lliiig our harp. 

ErECAClJ'M INATED. a. (decacumina- 
tus, l.atin.) Having the top or point cut off. 

DECADE, a word userl by some old writ¬ 
ers for the number ten, and decades for an 
enumeration _ by tens. The word is formed 
from the Latin decas, which is derived from a 
Creek word of the same import. It has been 
more peculiarly appropriated to th« number 
of ^Jwiks, ij. d. decades, into which the Roman 
History ol Titus Livius is divided. Hence 
also came decadal arithmetic, the Decameron 
of JJoccacio, &c. The French adopted the 
computation of time by decades in their new 
calendar. 

DE'CADEKCY. s. {decadence, Fr.) Decay. 

decagon, a plane geometrical iigurv of 
ten sides and ten angles. When all tlie sides 
and angles are equal, it is a regular decagon, 
and may be inscribed in a circle; otherwise, 
not. 

If the radius of a circle, or the side of the 
inscrilicd hexagon, he divided in extreme and 
iiieaii prn{iortion, the greater segment will be 
the side of a decagon inscribed in the same cir¬ 
cle. And therefore, as the side of the decagon 
is to the radius, so is the radius to the sum of 
the two. Whence, if the radius of the circle 
be r, the side of the inscribed decagon will be 

r. 

2 

If the side of a regular decagon be 1, its 
area will be +2^^= 7 <»9-f'088 ; there¬ 
fore as I is to 7 ()l)420a8, so is the square of 
the siilc of any regular decagon, to tlie urea of 
the same: so that, if s be the side of sucli a 
flecagoij, its area will he equal to 7.{)ijii?088s'. 
CSee Regular figure.) 

DECAGYNIA. (Lxa, ten, and yvnn, a wo¬ 
man or wife.) Tcn-siyled. The name of 
one of the orders in Linn^us’s artifirial sys¬ 
tem i comprehending those flowers which 
have ten styles. This occurs only in the 
class decandria. 

DECALfXiUF'), the ten precepts or com¬ 
mandments delivered liy Clou to Moses, after 
rngruviug tiieni on two tdiles of stone. 'Fire 
Jews, by way of escellence, call these com¬ 
mandments the ten words, from whence they 
had afterwards the name of decalogue; hut ft 
is to be observed, that they joined the flrat and 
second into one, and divitfed tiie last into two. 
They understand that against stealing to relate 
to the stealing of men, or kidnapping; alleg¬ 
ing, that the stealing one another's goods or 
property is forbidden in the last coiumand- 
inent. The church of Rome has struck the 
steond commandment quite out of the deca¬ 
logue; and to make their number complete, 
has split the tenth into two: the reason of 
which may be easily conceived. 

DECAmERIS, a musical term, used by 
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Saitveiir and others, to denote the of an 
octave. SccMeris. 

To DECA'MP. V. «. {decampet, French.) 
io shift the camp; to tnuve off. 

DEGA'MPMENT. s. iitemy decamp.) The 
act of shifting the camp. 

decandria. {inM, ten, and a man 
or husband.) Ten-stamened. The name of 
the tenth class in Linndus's artificial system; 
cuiiiprchcndiiig all hermaphrodite flowers with 
stamens, it is also the name of an order 
in the classes monadelphia, diadelpltia, gy- 
nandria, and dioecia. 

7o DECA'NT. ». a. {decunto, Latin.) To 
pour off gently by incunation {Boyle)- 

DECANIa^ION, s. {decantation, Fr.) 
The act of decanting or pouring off clear. 

DECA'NTER. s. (from 'decant.) A glass 
vessel made for pouring oil' liquor clrar. 

DECAN US, among the Romans, an offi¬ 
cer who had ten other officers, or persons, un¬ 
der his charge; whence our English dean. 

DECAPHYLLOUS CALYX. In bota- 
ny, a ten-leaved calyx; as in hibiscus. 

To DECA'PITATE. v. a..{decapito, Ijt.) 
To liehead. 

DECAPROTI, Decemfrimi, among the 
aiirienu, were officers who gathered the tri¬ 
butes, or taxes. 

DEC'ASMUS, AExi»tr|u.®<, in antinuity, the 
name of an action or process among tlie Athe¬ 
nians, vvliich was brought against any person 
who ottered a bribe. 

DEC.\STYLJi, a building with ten co¬ 
lumns in front. 

To DECA'Y. c. n. {declteoir, Fr.) To lose 
excellence; to decline from the state of per¬ 
fection ; to be gradually iin|)aired {Pope). 

To Df.ca'v. 0 . a. To impair; to bring to 
decay {Clarendon. 

DtCA'v. s. (from the verb.) 1. Decline 
from the state of perfection; slate of lieprava- 
lion or diinimition {Pope). 2. The ettects of 
diminution; the marks of decay {Locke). 3. 
Declension from prosjierity {Shakspeare). 4. 
Tlie cause of decline {Bacon). 

DECA'YER. S. (from decay.) That which 
causes decay {Hhakspeare). 

DECCAN, an extensive tract of country in 
Asia, which, according to the signification of 
its name (the South), Iras been supposed to in¬ 
clude the whole region south of Hindiutan 
Proper. But, in its more accurate sense, it 
rontains only the countries situtite between 
Hindustan Proyier, the Carnatic, the Western 
Sea, and Orissa; namely, the provinces of 
Candeish, Doulatabad, Visiapaur, Goiconda, 
and the \V. part of iierar. 

DECREASE. .V. {decessus, Latin.) Death; 
dqiarture from life {Hooker), 

To Dec£'ase. V. fl. {decedo, Latin.) To 
die; to depart from life {Chapman), 

DECE'IT. s. (deceptio, Latin.) 1. Fraud; 
a cheat; a fallacy {Job), - 3. Stratagem; arti¬ 
fice {Shakspeare), 

DECE'ITFUL. a, {deceitandjull.) Frau¬ 
dulent ; ftdl of deceit {Shakspeare). 
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DECE^ITFULLY. ad. Fraudulently (^^- 
‘ ton). 

DKCE'ITFULNESS. *. (from deceitful.) 
Tendeucv to deceive {^McUthew), 

DECE‘'1VAULE. a. (from deceive.) 1. 
Subject to fraud; .e:;}’n!>ed to imposture. 2. 
Subject to produce error; deceitful (Bacon). 

DECE^l V A BLEN j^S. *. (from deceiva- 
hle.) Liableness to be deceived (Gov. qf the 
Tongue). 

'A DECEIVE. ». a. (dcdpio, Latin.) 1- 
To cause to mistake; to briu» into crrour; to 
impose upon (Locke). 2. To delude by stra- 
taftein. 3. To cut oil from expectation 
(Locke). 4. To raoc^; to fail (Dryden). 
b. Todqjrive by fraud or stc.ilth (Bacon). 

DECEIVER, i. (from deceive.) One that 
leads another into crrour; a cheat (South). 

DECEMBER, the last month in the year, 
whereio the sun enters the tropic of Capricorn, 
and makes the winter solstice. In Romulus's 
year, l>eceinber was the tenth month, whence 
the name, viz. from decent, ten. This month 
contains 31 days. 

DECEMFIDOUS CALYX. In botany. 
A ten-cleft calyx, or ratlier perianth. As in 
potentilla and trap:aria. Sec 
DECEMLO'CULAR PERICARP. In 
hot my. A teu-ccllcd pericarp or seed-vessel; 
as m linnm. 

DECEMPEDA, ten-feet rod; an 

instrument used by tiie ancieats in measur- 
int 

DECE'MPEDAL. o. (from decempeda, 
Latin.) Ten feet in length. 

DECE'MVIRATE.r. (decemriratu.t. Lit.) 
The dignity and office of the ten governours 
of Rome; any I ody of ten men. 

DECE'MVIEI, all order of annual magis¬ 
trates among the Romans, created wilb a sove- 
veign power to draw up and make laws for the 
people; thus called, because their number was 
ten. To the decemviri was given all the Icgis- 
lahve authority ever enjoyed by the king.s, and 
after them by the consuls. One among them 
had all the ensigns and honours of the func¬ 
tion ; and the rest had the like in their turn, 
during the year of their deceinvirate. They 
were originally two in number, called duum • 
viti, till the year of Rome 3B8, when their 
number was increased to ten; five chosen from 
the (debeians and five from the patricians. 
Sylla increased tiicir number to fifteen, called 
quiudecemvirs. 

DE'CENCE. De’cescy. $. (iecence, Fr.) 
1. Proper formality; becoming ccreniony 
^Sjttttter), S. Suitableness to character; pro¬ 
priety (^Hlh). 3. Modesty; not ribaldry; 
not obscenity (liateoremon).' 

DECENNALlA, ancient Roman festivals, 
celebrated by the emperors every tenth year of 
their rqign, with sacrifices, games, and larg¬ 
esses for the people. The einpenw Augustus 
(it^ ioslituted/these solemnities. 

Dj^CE^NlAL. 0 . (from decenmum, 
Latla.) What continues for the ajpaue of ten 
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DECENNOVAL. DgCEKtroVAgY. a. 
(dteem and kovcm, Latin.) ReUtiug to the 
numlier nineteen (Holder). 

DE'CENT. a. (decetis, Latin.) 1. Be¬ 
coming; fit; suitable (Dryden). 3. Grave; 
not gauily (Milton). 3. Not wanton; not 
iinni'idisU 

DE'CENTLY. ad. 1. In a proper man¬ 
ner; with suitable behaviour; without osten¬ 
tation (Broome). 2. Without immodesty 
(Dryden). 

DKCEFriBI'LlTY. s. (from deceit.) Lia- 
bleness to be deceived (Glarwille). 

DECE'PriBLE. o. (from deceit.) Liable 
to be deceived ; subject to fraud (Brown). 

DliiCE'FriON. s. (deceptia, Latin.) 1. 
The act or means of deceiving; cheat; fraud; 
fallacy (South). 2. The State of being deceiv¬ 
ed (Milton). 

DECK'Pl'IOUS. 0 . (from deceit.) Deceit¬ 
ful. 

DFXE'PTIVE. a. (from deceit.) Having 
the power of deceiving. 

DEC'E'PTDRY. a. (from deceit.) Contain¬ 
ing means of deceit. 

DE'CERPl’. fl. (decerplus, Latin.) Crop¬ 
ped ; taken off. 

DECiyRFl’IBLE. a. (decerpo, Lat.) That 
may he taken off. 

DECE'RFriON. s. (from decerpt.) The 
act of cropping or taking off. 

DECERTATION. s. (deecrtatio, Lat.) A 
contention ; a striving; a dispute. 

DECE'SSION. i. (deccssio, L.atin.) A de¬ 
parture : a going away. 

DECHALES ((’laudius Francis Milliet), 
an excellent niaihemaiician, mechanist, and 
astronomer, descended from a noble family, 
was born at Chamberry in lC)M. His princi¬ 
pal performances are en edition of Euclid’s 
Klemenls, in which the unsen'iceahle proposi¬ 
tions are rejected, and the use of those retained 
is shewn; a Discourse on Fortification ; and 
another on Navigation. These with others 
have been collected, first in three vols. folio, 
afterwards in four, under the title of Mnndus 
Matheiiiaiicus: being, inrlml, a tolerably 
compicli course of qiathematics. He died in 
1()7H, pruressorof mathematics, at Turin. 

To DECHA'RM. v. a. (deckarmer, Fr.) 
To counteract a charm; to disenchant (Hur- 
vey). 

To DECI DE. 0. o. (decido, Latin.) 1. To 
fix the event of; to determine (Dryden). S. 
To determine a question or dispute (Glun^ 
ville). 

DK'CIDENCE. «■ (deeidentia, I^tin.) 1. 
The quality of being sh(d, or of falling off. 3. 
The act of falling away (^rown). 

DECI'DER. e. ffronj decide.) 1. One who 
determines causes (H'attt). 3. Qne who de- 
tenuities ciiarrels. 

DECIDUA, (decidua mendirff/tp, ftpm de¬ 
cido, to fall down.) ^^embrana decidua. In 
anatomy, a very thin and delicate membrane qr 
tunic, which'adherea to tlie graved titerbs, and 
is said to be q icftectioi) of tihe chorion* and* oii 
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that aocounO is cdled deekliUi reflaxa. Hie 
tunica decidua comn atray after deUveryin 
amoli pieces mixed with the lochia. 

DECIDUOUS LEAF, {deciduus.) In bo- 
tany, falling off in the autumn. Calyx or pe* 
rianth: falling after the corol opens} as in 
berberis, and the claw tetradynamia. Corol 
or (letals: falling off with the rest of the flower. 
Applied also to stipules; as in padus, cerasns, 
populus, tilia, nlnius, qnercus, and niatiy other 
trees} bractes, and legumes. See Cadu¬ 
cous. 

DECI'DUOUSNESS. s. (from deciduous,') 
Amness to fall. 

DECIL, in astronomy, the a$)M!ct of two 
planets which are 36° distant from each other. 

DE'CIMAL. a. {decimus, Lai.) Numbered 
by ten; multiplied by ten. 

Decimals, any thing proceeding by tens; 
as decimal arithmetic, ^imal fractions, deci¬ 
mal scales, icc. 

Decimal arithmetic, in a general 
sense, may be considered as the common arith¬ 
metical computation in nse, in which the deci¬ 
mal scale of numbers is used, or in which the 
places of the figures change their value in a 
tenfold proportion. In this sense, the word 
includes both the arithmetic of integers, and 
decimal fractions. In a more restrained sense, 
however, it means only 
Decimal fractions, which are frac¬ 
tions whose denominator is always a 1 with 
some number of clnhers annexed, more or 
fewer acconiing to tne value of the fraction, 
the numerator of which may be any number 
whatever; as ylj, Sec the treatise on 
Arithmetic in our first volume. 

To DK'CIMATE. ». a. {deetmus, I^at.) To 
tithe ; to take the tenth. 

DECIMA'’riON. s. (from decimate.) 1. A 
tithing; a selection of every tenth. 2. A se¬ 
lection by lot of every tenth soldier for punish¬ 
ment {Dry den), 

ToDECrPHER. w. a. (decAj/Trer, Fr.) I, 
To explain that which is written in ciphers 
{Sidney). 2. To unfold; to unravel; to ex¬ 
plain. 3. To write out; to mark down in cha- 
raciers {South). 4. To stamp; to characterize; 
lo mark {Shaksneare). 

DECl'PHERER. (from decipher.) One 
who explains writings in cipher. 

DECl’SION. s. (from decide.) 1. Determi¬ 
nation of a difference {ff'iiodward). 2. Deter¬ 
mination of an event {Shakspeare), 
DECI'SIVE. a. (from detide.) 1. Having 
the power of determining any difference; con¬ 
clusive {Jtogers). 9 Having the power of set- 
ding any event {Phiiipi). 

DEXn'SlVELY. ad, (from decisive.) In a 
conclusive manner. 

DECl^ilVENESS. s. (from decisive.) The 
power of argument or evidence to terminate any 
difference, or settle an event. 

DECl'SORY. o. (from decide.) AW« to de- 
t^itiinejir decide.. 

DECIUS, a Roman emperor, bom A.D, 
SOI, in Rannonia. Tite emperor Pltilip aent 
him to qiMiIl a sedition in Mcesia; but imteoil 
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ofobeyingbu directions, he turned fala arms 
against him, and on his death assumed the Im¬ 
perial diadem. He distinguished himself by 
nis expedition arainit the Persians, and by his 
persecution of the Christians. In his march 
against the Gotha, he entered into a hog, 
v^ere he and his army perished by the attack 
of the enemy, A.D. 851. 

To DECK. i>. a. {deeken, Dutch.) I. To 
cover; to overspread (3fi7/o^. 2. To dress; 
to nmy {Shakspeare). 3. ToadOrn; to em¬ 
bellish {Prior). 

Deck of a ship, it a planked floor from 
stem to stern, upon which the guns lie, and 
where the men walk to and fro. Great ships 
have three decks, first, second, and third, be- 
inning to count from the lowermost. Half- 
eck reaches ftnm the main-mast to the stem 
of the ship. Quarter-deck is that aloft the 
steerage, reaching to the round house. FlusTi- 
dcck is that which lies even in a right line fore 
and aft, from stem to stern. A rojw-deck is 
made of cordages, interwoven and stretched 
over a vessel, through which it is easy to 
annoy an enemy who comes to board her. 
They are little used but by small vessels, to 
defend them from privateers. See Ship¬ 
building. 

DECKENIXtRF, a town of I/>wer Bava¬ 
ria, seated near the Danube. Lat. 48. 42 N. 
Lon. 12.55 £. 

DE'CKER. s. (from deck.) A dresser; one 
tliat apjuirels or adorns; a coverer. 

To DECLAIM, u. b. {dectamo, Lat.) To 
harangue; to speak to the passions; to rhetori- 
cate: to siieak set onitions {Ben Jonson). 

DECLA'IMER. s. (ftotn declaim.) One 
who makes speeches with intent to move the 
pas.sion {Addison), 

DECLAMAnnON. s. {declamatio, Lat.) 

A discourse atldrcssed to the passions; an ha¬ 
rangue ; a set Micech {Taylor). 

Among the Greeks, declamation was the art 
of speaking indiflerently on all subjects, and on 
all sides of a question; of making a thing ap¬ 
pear just that was unjust; and of triumphing 
over the best and soundest reasons. Such sort 
of declamations, M. deSt. Evrentond observes, 
were fit only to corrupt the mind, by accus- " 
toming men to cultivate their imagination, ra¬ 
ther than to form their judgment, and to seek 
for vefsiifiilltudes to impose u|ion, rather than 
solid reasons to convince, the understanding. 
It is said that a certain orator, named Plotius 
Galtns, first ttifroduced the use of declamations 
at Rome. In this way Cicero formed himself 
for eloquence. The term frequently occors 
both in Horace and Juvenal, Among u.«, dc- 
clamution is restrained to certain exercises, 
which scholars perform, to teach them to speak 
in public. We s^, a declamation against 
Hannibal, against lyrrhus, the declamation of 
QutritIHah, 8tc. 

In the colleges of the Jesuits, declahiations 
are little theatrical or dramatic performances, 
consisting of a few se'enes not divided into acts, 
rehearsed by the students ^ way of exercise, 
arid to furui tiiem for speaking in public. 
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DECLAMATOR, f. (Lai.) A declaimer j 
an orator (Taller), 

' DECLA'MATOHY. a. (derlamatorius, 
Lat.) 1. Helatiiig to the practice of clcclaini- 
iiig; pertaining to declamation (tfoilon). il. 
Appealing to the jmsiuns (Drudeti). 

DECLA'RABLE. a. (from declare.) Ca¬ 
pable of proof or illustration (Brown). 

DECLARATION, j. (from declare.) 1. 
A proclamalioil or affirmationt open expres¬ 
sion; publication (Tillohon), 2. (In law.) 
^'he showing forth of an action personal in any 
suit, though it is used sometimes fOr real ac¬ 
tions (Cowell). 

DECLA'RATIVE. a. (from declare). 1. 
Making decIaraUon; explanatory (Grew). S. 
Making proclamation (Sw'\fl). 

DECLA'RATORILY. ad. (from declara- 
fortj.) In the form of a declaration; not in a 
decretory form (Brown). 

DECLA'RATORY. a. (from declare.) 
Affirmative; expressive; not decretory; not 
promissory (Tillolson). 

To DECLA'RE. V. a. (declaro, Latin.) 1. 
'Po clear ; to free from obscurity (Boyle). 2. 
To make known ; to tell evidently atid openly 
(Dryden). 3. To publish ; to proclaim (Chro¬ 
nicles). 4. To show in open view (Ad¬ 
dison). 

To DeOla're. V. n. To make a declara¬ 
tion; to proclaim some resolution (Suuth'i. 

DECLA'REMENT. i. (from declare.) Dis¬ 
covery; declaration; testimony (firow/i). 

DECLA'RER. s. (from declare.) A pro- 
tlaimer; one that makes any thing known. 

DECLE'NSION. s. (declensio, Latin.) 
1. Tendency from a greater to a less degree of 
excellence (South). 2. Declination; descent 
(Burnet). 

Declension, iu grammar, an inflection of 
tionns according to thcir cases, as nominative, 
genitive, dative, 8cc. It is a dift'erent thing in 
tne modern languages, which have not proper¬ 
ly any cases, from what it is in the aucieiu 
Ureck and Latin. With respect to languages 
where the nouns admit of changes either iu 
the lieginning, the middle, or ending, declen¬ 
sion is pfo^ierly the expression of all thu«e 
changes in a certain order, and by certain de¬ 
grees called cases. With re^rd'to languages 
where the nouns do not admit of changes in 
the same number, decleusion is tlic expression 
of the difl'erent stales a noun is in, and die 
diflerent relations it has; which difference of 
relations is marked by particles, as of, to, from, 
by, Sea. 

DECLINABLE, a. (from decline.) Hav¬ 
ing varilfiv of terminations. 

DECL'INATE stem. In botany, a de¬ 
clined ok-declining stem. Descending arch¬ 
wise. The least degree of curvature towards 
the earth. Opposed to ascending.->AppUed 
clso to the peduncle, stamen, and style, as like- 
yrise to the leaf. 

declination, s. (declinatio, Latin.) 
4.'Descent; change from a better to a worse 
itate: ihicay (Waller). 3. The act of bend- 
iifgaimn. 3. Variation from rectitude; ob- 
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l^ue motion-; obliquity (BeklUy).' 4. Vk-* 
riation from a iixed }>oiiit (Wootheari). 

Dlclinatiun, iu astronomy, tlie distance 
of the sun, a star, planet, or other point of the 
sphcie of the world, from the equator, either 
northward or southward. It is ine same with 
latitude in geography. Declination is either 
real or apparent, according as the real or appa¬ 
rent place of the object is considered. 

Tne declination of any heavenly body, as of 
a star, may be easily found by the foliowiiig 
rule ; Take the meridian altitude of the star, 
at any place where the latitude is known; the 
coinnleaiciit of this is the xenith distance, and 
is culled noith or south, as the star is nortli or 
south at tile time of observation. Then, 

1. When the latitude of the place and zenith 
distance of the star are of different kinds, 
namely, one north and the otlier south, their 
difl'erence will Ih; the declination; and it is of 
the same kind with the latitude, when that is 
the greatest of the two, otherwise h is of the 
contrary kind. 3. If the lutiitide and the ze¬ 
nith distance are of the same kind, t. e. both 
north, or both snuih, their sum is the decli¬ 
nation ; and it is of the same kind with the la¬ 
titude. (O. Gteaoty’s Asiron. pa. 3i). 

Accurate tables of the sun’s declination are 
published regularly in the nautical almanacs. 

Declination (Parallels of), arc small 
circles of the sphere parallel to the emiator. 

Declination (Parallax, or Refraction 
of), is such an arch of a meridian as is equal 
to the change produced iu the declination by 
praliax or refraction, respectively. 

Declination uE the magnetic 
needle, is tlie distance of the magnetic from 
the true meridian in degrees measured upon 
the horizon. Inertiialion is the angle which 
iliedi|)|iiiig needle makes with the horizon, as 
measuretl on a vertical or aziinnth circle. The 
changes in the dccliitation and inclination may 
be represented by thewonis variation and alter- 
uliun respectively. 

A her the discovery of that most useful pro- 
pciy of the magnet, or loadstone, namely, the 
giving hardened iron and steel a polarity, the 
compass was for many years used without 
knowing that its direction in any-wisc deviated 
from the [lolcs of the workl; ai d about the 
middle of the l6th century, so ccri<un were 
some of its inflexibly |>ointing to the north, 
that they treated witn contempt the notion of 
tlie variation, which about that time began to 
be suspected. However, careful observations 
soon discovered, that in England aiul its neighi. 
bourhood, the needle pointed to the eastward 
of the true Aorth ; hut the quantity of this de¬ 
viation being known, mariners became as well 
satisfied as if the compass had nunc; because 
they imagined that the true course could be ob- 
tainerl by mdking allowante for the true de¬ 
clination. 

Erom successive oliscrvations made after* 
wards, it was found that the deviation of the 
needle from the north was not a constant 
quantity, but that it gradually diminished; 
and at last, about the year 1058 or 1660, it wat 
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feund at Z/)^dn that the needle-pdinted due 
north, and has ever since been getting to the 
westward | and now the declination is more 
than 2 i* to the westward of the north: sn 
that in any one place it may be suspected the 
declination lias a kind oflibratory motion, tra^ 
versing through the north to unknown limits 
eastward and westward. But the settling of 
this point roust be left to time. 

During the time of the said observations it 
was also discovered that the declination of the 
needle was dilferent in diflerent parts of the 
world, it being west in some places when it 
was cast in others; and in places where the de¬ 


clination was of the same name, yet the quan*' 
tity of it greatly differed. It w^s therefore 
found necessary, that mariners should eveiy 
day, or as often as they had opportunity, make 
during their voyage proper observations for a^ 
amplitude or azimuth; whereby they might be' 
enabled to find the declination of the compass 
in their present place, and thence correct their 
courses. 

The following table of declinations for dif¬ 
ferent times ana places was given by Dr. Hal¬ 
ley, in No. 143 of the Plulusophical Trans¬ 
actions, and is that on which he founded hia 
theory. 


Observed Declinations of the Needle iu divers places, and at divers times. 

Places observed 
at. 

Longi- 

tudefrom 

i.ouduu. 

latitude. 

Year of 
Obser¬ 
vation. 

Decli¬ 

nation 

ob¬ 

served. 

Places observed 
' at. 

Longi¬ 
tude from 
London. 

Latitude. 

If ear of 
Obser¬ 
vation- 

Dedi- 

naiioq 

ob¬ 

served. 

London. 

Paris. 

Uraniburg..... 
Copenhagen... 

Oantaic. 

IVlontpelier.... 

Brest. 

Rome. 

Bayonne. 

Hudson’s Bay.. 
In Hudson's 7 
Straits .... ^ 
Biillin’s Bsiy, ) 
SirT.Sniiih’s > 

Sound.J 

At sea. 

At sea. 

\t sea. 

Cape St. Au- f 
gustine .... ( 

, 0(F the moutii) 
of RiverPlate J 
Cape Frio..... 
Entrance of y 
Magellan’s > 
Straits.... j 
West entrance 7 
of ditto \ 

0 » 

0 0 

z 25* 

13 oe 

12 336 

19 oe 
4 0 e 

4 25 w 

13 oe 

I 20 W 

79 40 w 

57 ow 

80 0 w 

57 ow 
31 30 w 
42 0 w 

35 30W 

53 ow 

41 

68 0 w 

7J ow 

0 ' 

51 3tn 

48 51 n 

5.5 5411 
55 41 n 

54 S 3 n 
43 37 n 
48 2 3 n 

41 5011 
43 .30 n 

51 On 

61 On 

78 on 

38 40 B 

43 50 0 

21 On 

28 Os 

39 30 8 

22 40 s 

52 30 8 

53 os 

1580 

1622 

1634 

1671 
1683 
1640 
1666 
i68i 
167a 
1649 

1672 

1679 
1674 

1680 

1681 
1680 
1668 

1668 

i6t6 

1682 
1682 
1678 

1670 

1670 

1670 

1670 

1670 

0 t 

11 i$e 

6 oe 

4 5 e 

2 30W 

4 30W 

3 oe 

0 0 

2 30W 

* 3 SW 
I 53 6 

3 45 wi 

7 0 wj 
1 lowi 
i 45 w 

5 0 w 
I 20 w 

19 t 5 w 

29 30 w 

57 ow 

7 30W 
5 30W 
0 40e 

5 Joe 

20 30 e 

12 10 e 

17 oe 

14 10 e 

Baldivia.. 

CapeAguillas.. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

At sea. 

St. Helena. 

I»lc Ascension.. 

Johanna. 

Mombasa. 

Zuiatra. 

Aden, Mouth? 
of Red Sea 5 
Diego Koiz.... 

At sea. 

At sea. 

Bombay. 

Cape Comorin. 

Ballasore. 

Fort St. George 
West Point of ? 

Java.y 

At se,i. 

I. St. Paul. 

At Van Diemen’s 
.At New Zea -7 

land.5 

Three • kings i 
Isle in ditto ( 
LRotterdamin / 
theSouthSeaS 

Coast of New / 
Guinea .... ( 
West Point of / 
ditto. \ 

0 t 

73 ow 
16 30 e 

I oe 

20 0 W 
ja 0 w 
6 30 w 
14 30 w 
44 oe 
40 oe 
56 oe 

47 30 6 

61 oe 
64 30 e 
55 oe 
7a 30 c 
75 oe 
87 Oe 
80 oe 

(04 oe 

58 oe 
72 oe 
142 oe 

170 oe 

169 30e 

184 oe 

149 oe 

126 oe 

0 1 

40 os 
34 5 oi 

34 30 » 
34 os 
24 os 
j6 os 

7 503 
12 15 s 

4 Os 

12 30 n 

ij on 

20 OS 

0 0 

27 OS 

19 on 

8 i5n 

21 30 n 

13 i5n 

6 40 s 

39 0 8 
38 OS 
42 25 8 

40 50 s 

34 35 » 

20 151 

4 30 * 

0 26 s 

1670 

1622 

1675 

1675 

167s 

1675 

1677 

1678 
1675 

1675 
1674 

1674 

1676 
1676 
1676 
1676 
1680 
1680 
i6(lo 

1676 

1677 
1677 
164a 

1642 

1642 

1642 

1643 

1643 

0 

8 lOe 

2 0 w 

8 Ow 

0 0 

10 30 e 
10 30 e 

0 40 c 

I oc 

19 30W 

16 Ow 

17 Ow 

15 ow 

20 30 W 

15 30 W 
24 Ow 
12 ow 

8 48 w 

8 low 

8 low 

3 low 

27 30 w 
23 30 w 
0 0 

9 oe 

8 4oe 

6 aoe 

8 45 6 

5 306 


At London, the declination, 

in KISO was ll® l.VE. 
in l(i22 - ti 0 E. 
ill iei;)4 - 4 5 E. 

in l()68 - U 0 
in 16?8 - 8 30 W. 
t . in 1692 - (i 0 W. 

in 1723 - 14 17 W. 
in 1747 - 17 40 VV. 
ill <730 - B2 41 VV. • 


And ill the month of July from 17g0 down¬ 
wards. as beldw: 


1790.»23®3J)' 0 W. 
1791 ••23 30'7 
1793 ••23 60 -6 
I794»^23 64 -4 
I79.6*^23 67 -I 
17^j^.83 59 -2 
1797>*24 03 
179«»*24 00 


1799-‘S4»1‘-8 W. 
1800 v84 3 *0 
1801^«84 4 't 
1802* >240 '0. 
1803>>e4 7 -9 
1804>*24 3 -4 
1806••24 7 *8 
i«O0^ *24 9 































































DECLINATI ON. 


So that the declioation here, seems oscillatiiig 

about a limit. 

According to the obserx’ations of Mr. Can¬ 
ton for the year 1750 (Phil. Trans, vol. 51. 
pa. 445.) It appears that the diurnal variation 
of declination increased from 7' Sf in January, 
to 13^91'*’in Jane, and decteas^ tuabout 6'58" 
in Decemltcr. 

^ Mr. Gilpin found (Phil. Trans. 1806, part 
ii.) bva mean of IS years from 1793 to 1805, 
that the declination appeared to increase or go 
westward from the winter solstice to the vernal 
equinox, 0'‘80} to diminish or go eastward 
from the vernal equinox to the summer sol- 
tice, 1''43; to increase a^in from the summer 
aolstiee to d« autumn.-tl equinox, *'■43; and 
to decrease only O'* 14 from thence to the win¬ 
ter soKtice. 

Mr. Thomas li&rding, in the Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Acauemy, vol. ir. has given 
observations on the decliiution of the magnetic 
needle at Dubliit, which are rather extraor¬ 
dinary. lie says tht change in the declina¬ 
tion at that place is uniform. Ihat front the 
year lOj?, in which the declination was no¬ 
thing (the same as at Ixindori in that year), it 
has been going on at the medium rate of 12'SO" 
annually, anti was in May I 791 , 2 ?® 2.3' west: 
exceeding ihiit at London by 3 or 4 degrees. 
We know not whether observations subse¬ 
quent to 1791 favour the same result. 

At Paris, according to Oroiitius Finaeus, 
the declination was, in 15.50 - 8 *^ O'E. 

in 1640 - 3 0 K. 

in I 6 G 0 - 0 0 

in 1681 - 2 2 W, 

, in 17.59 - 18 lO W. 

in 1760 -18 20 W. 
From 17 f)S to 1794 - 2 l 54 W. 

1798 - 22 1.5 W. 

1799 - 22 0 W. 

1800 - 22 12 W. 

1801 - 22 I W. 

1802 - 21 45 W. 

1803 - 21 59 W. 

1804 - 22 1.5 W. 

The declinations daring this period appearing 
obviously to vacillate about a limit. 

M. Burckardt, an ingenious French astro¬ 
nomer, invented a formula to rnirescnt the 
magnetic declinations observed at Paris j thus, 
if t denote the number of years from I 6 ^, the 
toogentof the declination is 0*440 sin. ( 2 .'/ 7 ") 
/-{-0*0425 fsin. (50'13") tP-f 0 026? [sin. 
(I® 40 ' 26 ''f> fJ ♦. It follows iroro^ this formula 
that the eastern declination diminished from 
1448, when it was at its maximum of 24® Kf, 
to t 6 ^ or 1663 , when itwas nothing at Paris. 
S^e^ningan equal period backward from 
1448 gave 1233 &r the earlier epoch when 
there was no declination. A. little before this 
the invention of the mariner's compass is ge- 
neradly dated. According to Burckardl’s theo- 
reo^ |Im nwiximum «f western declination at 
Flans will be in the year 1831; though it will 
not vary mofc than ^ minutes from that time 
to 1 ^ 78 . We mention these as curioua results 
of t^ qptronomor’e formula} bnl woold by np 


means be undetstood as effintoii^( thdr ae- 
curacy. 

Accoidii^ to Mr. James Bobeitson (Fbil. 
Trans. I8O6), the magnetic declination at Ja¬ 
maica has undeigooe no chan« since the year 
1660 , or more than 140 years. liideetT, observa¬ 
tions prove abundantly, that thevariationsof the 
declination compared with oneanother in differ* 
ent points of theglnbc, follow different relations. 
But there is a fact extremely worthy of atten¬ 
tion, that has been remarked by the celebrated 
Halle, on the mere inspection ofthe table of de¬ 
clination publislied by Van Swinden, whose no¬ 
tice it had escaiied. In the table, Uiree places are 
pointed out, where the needle has experienced 
the greatest declination: and these are, first, 
in the middle of the Indian ocean, from 10 ® 
to 15® of sooth latitude, and from 82® to 87® 
of east longitude (reckoning from the isle of 
Ferro), where the variation, from the year 
1700 to that of 1756 , was from 11® to 11® 15', 
Secondly, in the Ethiopian ocean, from 5® of 
north to 20® or 25® of south latitude, and in the 
interval of lO®, 15®, and 2(J®, of east longitude i 
the variation relative to this .s|)acc, during the 
same period of time, was from 10® to IC® 46', 
princiiially under the line and to .5® southward. 
Thirdly, at 50® north latitude, and between 17® 
ol east and 10 ° of we«t longitude; where^in, 
in tile same period, there was a variation of 
from 11® to 11® 45'. 

Looking at Van Swinden’s table, HalU per- 
ceiv«i that these three places formed as it were 
three centres, mund which the numbers indi¬ 
cating the quantities of variation insensibly de¬ 
crease*] in proportion as we departed from each 
centre; so that we have here a new order of 
observations, answering to the places where 
the variation was least in the same course of 
years. 

These places a:e, first, the whole American 
ocean, without including the gulf of Mexico, 
that is to say, from the western point of Africa 
to the farthest of the Bermuda islands. And 
here also we must remark, that in the ocean 
between Africa and North America, the va¬ 
riation is much less towards the American than 
towards the' African coasts. Secondly, the 
environs of the isle of Madagascar, and part of 
the coast of Zanguebar. Thirdly, that part of 
the ocean which is to the south and south-east 
of the Sunda islands, between those islands and 
New Holland. And lastly, in the same sea, 
alxint the 4 th degree of south latitude and 
the 97 th of east longitude, that is, in the 
middle of the space comprised between the 
western angle of New Holland and the south¬ 
ern point of Africa. In all these different 
places the declination of the needle lias not 
varied, during the whole .56 yean, so'much as 
one degree. (Brwvciop. Mitmd.'). 

Or, HaRcy puMished in the last century a 
theory of the variations of the compass, lit 
this work he supposes there are four magnetio 
|x>les in the earth $ two of which are fixM and 
two moveable, by which he explains the dif¬ 
ferent variatioa of the eompass at different 
times in the same phwe. But it is impossible 
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to caleuIaUons to io omui&ated 

an nyjxHhegia. M. Euler, son of tne cele¬ 
brated geumetrlciao of that aame, has how¬ 
ever shown, that two magnetic {loles placed on 
the surface of the earth will sufficiently ac¬ 
count for the singular figure .assumed by the 
tines which pss throu^ ail the points of 
equal variation in the cfiart of Dr. Halley. 

M. Eulef first examines liie case wherein 
the two maraetic poles are diametrically oppo¬ 
site ; second, he places them in the two oppo¬ 
site meridians, but at uneciual distances iiom 
die poles of the world; third, he places them 
in the same meridians. Finally, tie considers 
them situated in twodiffcrent meridians. These 
four cases may become equally important; l^e- 
cause, if it is determined that there are only 
two magnetic poles, and that these poles chau^ 
their situations, it may tome time hereafter Im 
discovered that they pass through ail the differ¬ 
ent positions. 

Since the needle of the mmpass ought always 
to be in the plane which passes through tne 
place of obsen'iition and two magnetic poles, 
the problem is reduced to the discovery of the 
angle contained between this plane and the 
plane of the meridian. M. Euler, after having 
examined the different cases, finds that they 
also express the earth’s magnetism, rcpresenled 
ill the chart published by Messrs. Mfountaine. 
.and Dodson in 1 744, particularly throughout 
Europe and North America, if the t'ollowing 
principles are established. 

Between the arctic pole and the magnetic 
pole 14® 53'. 

Between the antarctic pole and the other 
magnetic pole 29 ® 23'. 

53° 18^ the angle at the north pole, formed 
by the meridian*s passing through the two 
magnetic poles. 

250° the longitude of the meridian, which 
|>asses over the northern magnetic pole. 

As the obsert'ations which have been collect¬ 
ed with regard to the variation are for the most 
{lart loose and inaccurate, it is impossible to 
represent them' all with precision t and the 
great variations observed in the Indian ocean 
seem to require, says M. Euler, that the three 
first quantities should be 14, 35, and 65 de¬ 
grees. 

In the Memoir of MM. Biot and Hum¬ 
boldt *‘On the variations of the terrestrial 


no^: we miast, therefore, refer to Kidl** 
History of ^al Society, vol. iii. 13 Hal¬ 
ley, in Phil. Trans. No. 148} Canton iii- 
Pnit. Trans, vols. xlvii} and It.} Cavalla’s Mag¬ 
netism, and Ixirimer’s Suppl^ent to duto j 
Moniiicia, Histoiredes MatneBoatiques, vol. iv. 
510} and Gregory’s translation of Hauy*s Na- 
tuntl Philosophy, vol. ii. 105—.130. 

Declin ation op a vertical plane, 
or WALL, in dialling, is an arch of the hori¬ 
zon, comprehcatded either between the plane 
and the prime vertical circle, when it is count¬ 
ed from the east or west: or between the plane 
and the meridian, if it be accounted from the 
north or south. 

i)EC’ljNATX)R, or Declihatorv, am 
insii'umcnl in diatUng, by which the declina¬ 
tion, inclination, anoreclinaiion of planes are 
determined. The coustruciidfi of this instru¬ 
ment, as somewhat improved by Mr. Jones, is 
as folbwe; on a in^gany board ABIK, 
fig. 9 . n. 56 , is inserteoa semicircular arch 
AGEB of ivory nr box-wood, divided into two 
quadrants of 90 ° each, beginning from the 
middle 6 . On the centre C turns a vertical 

?ua<lrant DFE, divider! into goP, beginning 
rom the Ixise K; on which is a itioveable in¬ 
dex CF, with a small hole at F fur the sun’s- 
rays to pass thiough, and (omt a spot on a 
mark at C. The lower extremity of tne qua¬ 
drant at E is {jointed, to mark the linear direc¬ 
tion of the qiuiclrant when applied to any other 
planer as this quadrant takes off occasionally, 
and a plumb>liue P hangs at the centre on C, 
for taking the inciiiiaiiuns and rcciinations eff 
planes. At H, on the plane of the board, is 
inserted a compass of points and degrees, with 
a ni.agnetical needle tiirning on a pivot over it. 
The addition of tiie moveable quadrant index 
considcrabh extends the utility 01 thedeclinator, 
by rrudering itconvrnient Ibr taking equal alti¬ 
tudes of the sun, the sun's altitude, and bear¬ 
ing, at the same time, &c. 

To apply this instrument in taking the de¬ 
clination of a wall or plane: place the side 
AC.'B in an horizontal direciion to the plane 
{iroposed, and oliserve what degree or jjonit of 
the conqiass the N part of the needle sLanda 
over from the north or the south, and it will 
be the declination of the plane from the north 
or south accordingly. In this case, allowance 
must be made for the variation of the needle 


maciietisin in different latitudes,” the position (if any) at the place ; and which, if not pre- 
of me magnetic equator is deicrroined frnin viously known, will render this operation very 
direct observations. The inclination of the inaccurate. At London it is now 24° 9 'to die 
plane of tliis circle to the astronomical equator west. 

is stated to be 10° 5b^ 56", its (Ktcidentai node Anotlter way woreexact may be used, when 
oil that equator being at 120 °y.a" lopgitudeW. the sun shines oui half an hour before noon, 
from I^ru, the other node at 59 ° bjbb" £. of The side ACB being placed against the plane, 
^ris- The |)oims where the axi# of the mag- the quadrant must be so moved on the semi- 
netic equater pierces ^e earth’s surface gre, circleACH, and the index CF on DF., till the 
the northern point at 79“ V' ItiL hUd aiin‘s rqya passing through the hole at F fell 

30?#'5"W, long, from I^ris; the sqpthfHm egaotlyon the mark at G, and continued so 
point it situated’ in ^le latitp^ aouth, til) the eon requires the index to he raised no 
ai|d 149 ° 57 * 55^’E. long, from Paris. higher 1 you will then have die meridian or 

It would tu fhr^yop<hoqr hmita were greatest altitude of the sun; and the an^ coo- 
we to attempt to sHeteh the various theories pC tmned- between G and £ will to the declim- 
terrestrial roagpetism- which have both ’ tion required. 'Fhc positim of CE H lh« mo* 
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irtdian or 12 o’clock line. But the most exact 
all ay for taking the declination of a plane, or 
finding a meridian line, by this instrument, is, 
in the forenoon, about two or three hours 
before 18 o’clock, to observe two' or three 
heights or altitudes EF of the snn ; and at the 
same time the respective angular polar distances 
GE from G: write them down j and in the 
afternoon watch for the same, or one of the 
same altitudes, and mark the angular distances 
or distance on the quadrant AG: now, the 
division or degree exactly between the two 
noted angular distances 'will be the true meri¬ 
dian, and the distance at which it may full 
from the C of the divisions at G will be the 
declination of the plane. The reason for ob¬ 
serving two or three altitudes and angles in the 
moroing is, that in case there should be clouds 
in the afternoon, you may have the chance of 
one corresponding altitude. 

The quadrant occasionally takes oflF at C, in 
onler to place it on the surface of a pedestal or 
plane intended for an horisontal dial} and 
thereby from equal altitudes of the sun, as 
above, draw a meridian or twelve o'clock line 
to set the dial Iw. 

The base ABIK serves to take the inclina¬ 
tion and reclination of planes. In this case, 
the quadrant is uken ofl, and the pliimuict P 
is fitted on a pin at the centre C: then the side 
K3K being applied to the plane proposed, as 
QL (fig. 10.) if the plumb-line Cuts the semi¬ 
circle in the point G, the plane is horizontal; 
or if it cut the quadrant in any point at S, 
tiien will GGS he the angle of inclination. 
Lastly, if applying the side ACB (fig.' 10.) to 
the plane, the plummet cuts G, the plane is 
vertical, or if it cuts cither of the quadrants, 
it is accordingly the angle of reclination. 
Hence, if tlie quantity of the angle of inclina¬ 
tion be compared with the elevation of the 
pole and equator, it is easily known whether 
th^lane be inclined or reclined. 

To DECLl'NE, V. n. {declino, Im.) 1. To 
lean downward {Shahpenre). 2. To deviate; 
to run into obliquities {Exodus). 3, To shun; 
to avoid to do any thing. 4. To sink; to he 
immired; to decay {DenhaM). 

To Decli'ne. 0 . a. 1. To bend downward; 
to bring down {Spenser). 2. To shun; to 
avoid; to refuse (C/arenefon). 3. To modify 
a word by various terminations; to inflect 

Decli'ne. s. The state of tendency to the 
worse; dimtnutkm; decay (Prior). 

DECLi'VlTY. s. {declivis, Latin.} Incli¬ 
nation or obliquity reckoned downward; gra¬ 
dual descent; the contrary to acclivity {Sunft). 

. DECLl'VOtlS. a. {declim, Latin.) Gra- 
dtedlvdescending; not precipitous. 

To decoct . 0 .«. Xdecogtto, skeoctu m, Lat.} 

1 . To pMpare by boiling for ^ me; to digest 
in hot' Water (Bacon). 2. To digest by the 
naat of the stomach {Datiet). 3. To boil in 
^fitter (JSaeoH). 4. To boil ap to a consist- 
•€009 .{^kakepeare). 

' a. (from decoct.) That' 

he holkd, or prqiared by boiling. 
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DECOCTION, o.]{decoctum, Lm.) 1. "ftid 
act of boiling any #ing, to exWet its virtues 
{Bacon). 

Decoction, (decoctum, from decoguo, 
to boil.) In pharmacy, any medicine boil¬ 
ed in a watery fluid. In a chemical point of 
view it is a continued ebullition with water, 
to separate such parts of bodies as are only solu¬ 
ble at that degree of heat. ^Ihe following are 
the chief preparations in modern dis|)ensatories. 

D. althaes. This preparation, directed in 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, may be exhi¬ 
bited as a common drink in nephralgia, and 
many diseases of the urinary jiahsages, with ad<. 
vantage. 

D. chamaemeli. A very common and ex¬ 
cellent vehicle for tonic powders, pills. See. It 
is also in frequent use for fertuentatiou and clys¬ 
ters. 

D. cinchoniE. This way of administering 
the bark is very general, as all the other pre- 
jiaralions may be mixed with it as necessity 
requires. It is a very proper fomentation for 
prolapsus of the uterus and rectum. 

D. cornu cervi. Decoctum album. This 

□ laration of hartshorn irossesses absorbent 
antacid qualities, and is a very excellent 
drink in fevers attended with diarrhuea, and 
acidities of the prima viir. 

D. Geoffrtetc. This is by far the ino.st pro¬ 
per form foE administering this medicine, 
which possesses laxative, narcotic, and an¬ 
thelmintic virtues. 

D. guaiaci coniposiuim. This possesses sti¬ 
mulant and diaphoretic qualities, and is gene¬ 
rally exhibited in cutaneous diseases whicTi are 
dependant on a vitiated state of the huinouts. 

D. hcllebori albi. The itch and some erup¬ 
tions of the scalp are occasionally removed by 
this application, whicii should be used as a 
lotion. 

D. horrlei. Barley decoction is a very nu¬ 
tritive and softening drink, and the most proper 
of all liquors in inflanmiauiry diseases. It Is 
an excellent gargle in inflaniuiatorysorc throats, 
mixed with a little nitre. 

D. hordei coinpositum. From the pectoral 
and demulcent qualities of this decoction, it 
may be administered as a common drink in 
caterrh, and several aflectiuns of the chest. 

D. mezerei. An acrid and very stimtdat- 
ing decoction, sometimes exhibited in indolent 
glandular swellings. 

D. pro etiemate. A very excellent form for 
an emollient clyster. A variety of medicines 
min be added to' answer particular indicaU'ons. 

I), pro fomento. This preparation possesses 
antiseptic properties, and may be directed with 
advantage m sphacelus.^ 

D. sarsaparillte. This is much extolled by 
some practitioners in phthisis, and serves to re¬ 
store Utettoength after a longcobneof merciiiy. 

D. sanajporBlte cotopositum. The alterative 
property OT this compound is very great: it is 
generally given after a course oi mercury, 
where there has been nodes'and indolent utoer'* 
ations, and with great benefit. 

D. lenekte. Tiic chief qualities of (he se* 



Utlni atecoptained IqjMs fofm... Aa, additloa 
of a soiall quanti^Hufu^ce obviates an on* 
pleasant sensation (»imwl|e produced by it in 
the fauces. 

D. ulmi. This may bic employed^ with 
great advantage, as a coliyrium in chronic oph<: 
thalmia. It is given internally in some cuta¬ 
neous eruptions. 

DECXyCTURE.(from decoct.) A sub¬ 
stance drawn by decoction. 

decollation, s. {dfcollalio, Latin.) 
The act of beheading {.Brourn). 

DECOMPO'SITE. a. {decompositm, J^a- 
iiirj Compinndsd a second time (Bacon). 

DECOMPOSITION, in chemistry, the 
disunion of substances already joined together; 
a change which is uniformly succeeded by the 
formation of new compounds. Few chemical 
processes take place without a decomposition 
of some kind ; and hence decompositions are 
almost innumerable in their variety, and de¬ 
pend upon the .nature of the chemical Sub¬ 
stances employed. See Analysis. 

Decomposition ov forces. See Pa- 

RALLRLOOKAM OF fORCES. 

To DECOMPO'UND. v. a. (decompono, 
Latin.) I. To compose of things already com¬ 
pounded ; to compound a second time {New- 
ton). 2. To resolve a compound into simple 
parts. 

Decompo'und. a. (from the verb.) Com¬ 
posed of things or words already compounded; 
compounded a second time (Boyle). 

Decompound leaf. In botany, when 
the primary petiole is so divided that each part 
forms a compound leaf. The different kuuls 
of the decompound leaf are Biceminate, 
Biternate, and Bipinnate: which see 
in their proiier places. 

DE'C^ORAMENT. $. (from decorate.) Or¬ 
nament ; embellishment. 

To DE'COIlATE. v. a. (decora, Lat.) To 
adorn ; to eml>eUish ; to beautify. 

DECORATION. $. (from decorate.) Or¬ 
nament; added beauty (Dryden). 

Decoration, in architecture, anything 
that adorns and enriches a building, church, 
triumphal arch, or the like, either without- 
side, or within. The orders of architecture 
contribute greatly to decoration; and paint¬ 
ings, vases, festoons, &c. are often very suc- 
ccssf^ully applied. 

Decoration is more particularly applied 
to the scenes of theatres. In operas, and otiter 
theatrical performances, the decorations tntist 
be frei^ently chai^d conformably to the sub¬ 
ject. The ancients )tad two kimb of decora¬ 
tions for their theatres: the first, called verta- 
tilet, having three sides, or faces, which were 
turned successively to the spectators: the other 
called ductiles, showing a new decoration by 
drawing or sliding it before another. This Ut¬ 
ter sort is still nm, and apparently with mheh' 
greater succein than among the ancients, who 
were oblig^ to draw a Ourtain whenever they 
made a change in the decoration; whereas on 
our stage the ^hat^ is made in a moment, 
and almost witnout being perceived. 
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DECORATOR. ». (from' decorate.) An, 
adorner. • . . 

DECOROUS, a. (deeorue, Lat.) Decent; 
suitabte to a character; becoming (Rau). 

To DECO'RTIpATE. u. o. (decortico, 
Latin.) To diveBt of the bark or husk (Ar- 
lalhnoi). 

DECORTICATION. f.(from decorlieate.). 
The act of stripping the bark or husk. 

DECO'RUM. ». (l.atin.) D«»ncy; tieha- 
viour contrary to licentiousness; aeemliness 
(Wotlon). 

Decorum, in architecture, is the suitable¬ 
ness of a building,, and the several parts and 
ornaments thereof, to the station and occa¬ 
sion. 

To DFCOT. V. a. (from ioey, Dutch, a 
cage.) To lure into a cage; to entrap (L'E- 
s (range). 

Deco'v. r. Allurement to mischief (Berk- 
ley. 

Decoy, a canal, river, pond, or sheet of 
water, in a marshy situation, surrounded with 
reeils, and appropriated to the purpose of taking^ 
wild-ducks and teal. The management of it. 
requires much art, add the decoy ducks much 
dextrous training. Wild fowl sleep for the 
most part during the da}', and seek their food 
towards evening and through the night. Hence 
.as soon as evening sets in tpe decoy rues, as it 
is termed, and the sport commences. The 
machinery consists of a great variety of pipes 
or tubes terminating in nets, which, are called 
tube or funnel nets; reed-skreens, which am 
placed at certain intervals along eve^ pipe, and 
prevent the decoy man or his d(^ from being 
seen, excepting when necessary, and over the 
whole is suspended a large net iipon hoops, 
extending over the entire pond or decoy space,, 
and open only at one end. Just before the de¬ 
coy-ducks arc onicred by the whistle of the de¬ 
coy-man, whose sound they know and obey, 
tQ commence their alluring stratagems, a small 
quantity of hemp seeds, is thrown over the 
Greens to tempt the wild-fowl to advance: 
the trained biros now begin their pipmg, the 
wild-fowl make their appearance, and . pass 
slowly, but generally in considerable numbers, 
over the skreena, and become completely sur¬ 
rounded by the suspended net. If the wild¬ 
fowl be inactive, the dog receives a signal to 
paddle a little at a distance, and they are sure, 
to advance in the hope of catching and devour¬ 
ing what they suppose to be small hshes rising 
to the surface of the water. Tlie decoy-man 
now rises and makes bis appearance at the 
opening of the net where the wild-fowl enter¬ 
ed } they cannot therefore retreat m that direc¬ 
tion, and the net effectually prevents them from 
ascending perpendicularly; they follow there¬ 
fore the trained birds into the respective pipes, 
which b««ome narrower and narrower by de¬ 
grees, so that at last not more Uian one at a 
, time c*n pass forwards: another man is secret- 
' ^ at the end of each pipe, who, qfter tufferliw 
the decoy to escape upon the land pn which 
the funnel terminates, receives, the mt, one 
after smother, and hrealss th«r necks m he re- 
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teircs them: in wliieh ittutilir dexterity decree' be obtudi^ati^j^MdeA to' tliif 
«eems to be required. cause cinnot i^tst^Rpeti tnittb ia tto 

A decoy in some seasnns ii astonishingly toedy bnt by bill of revSew* which ttaust be oiS 
lucrative: fn 170* the Trllingham decoy in error appearing ot» tfee face of the decree, 

Essex, at that time h* the occupation of Mr. matters tobsequent thereto, as a reieato or a 
Mascall, nettedrbfter every expence, eight huh- receipt discovered aitKie. . ■ 

dred pounds sterling; and the only birds taken DbcRKEs of covmcils are thd lavVS.madO' 
wereducks and mallards. In 1799 thou- by them, to r^ulatethe doctrine and policy 
sand heads of wigeons, teals, and wild-ducks or the church. 

Were caitght in a decoy of the Reverend Bate DE'CREMENT. ». (decrem^tumt lAtitt.) 
Bndley, in the same ccuntv. They are gene- Decrease j the state of growing less j lire qtMlh- 
rally contracted for by the iLondon poulterers, tity lost by decreasing (Brown). 
who formerly gave eighteen shillings j)er dozen DECREMENTS, in ^ mathematics, the 
Cwhich, except in the case of duck and mal- small parts by which a variable and decreasing 
lard, includes twenty-four, or the double quantity b^mes less and less, 
dozen); though the price is now advanced to DECRE'l'lT. «. (decrepUuSf Lat.) Wasted 
a goinea or five and twenty shillings. and worn out with age (Addison). 

Decoy-duck, a duck that lures others. To DECRE'PITATE. v. a. (decrepo, La- 
7 b DECRE'ASE. t). fl. (dermco, Lat.) To tin.J To calcine salt till it has ceased to crackle 
grow less; to be diminished (Newton). in tne fire (Brown). 

7b Decre'ase. V. M. To make less; to di- DECREFITA'TION. (deertpitaiiof from 
tninish (Daniel). decrepOy to crackle.) A kind of crackling 

Decre'ase. s. (from the verb.) 1 . The noise, which takes place in UmIics when heat- 
state of growing less; decay (Prior). ?. The ed: it is |)eculiar to mine kinds of salt; which, 
wain of the moon (Bacon). from a state of solution, are crystallized .<o ra- 

Decreasinc progression, one whose pidiy, that the crystals formed burst into minute 
terms decrease by some regular rule, as the pieces. 

arithmetical pre^ression 9 , 7 , 5, 3, 1 , which UECRE'PITNESS. Decrepi'tude. ». 
decreases by the constant subtraction of the (from decrepit.) The last stage of decay; the 
number S. But the phrase is generally re- last effects of old a m (Bentley). 

■trained' to geometrical serieses, whose terms DECllE'SCENT, a. (from decrescens, 
decrease in a regular proportion: as Latin.) Growing less; being in a state of de- 

for example l, i. 3 , it t*. crease. 

and again 1 , J, ji,, nv, &e. DE'CRETAL. o. (decrelum, Latin.) Ap- 

In the first of these examples the sum of all pertaining to a decree; containing a decree 
the terms, init^nitum, is 2 ; the sum of the (Auliffe). 

second progression, in infinitum, is ll. What DECRifTAi,, in the canon law, a letter of a 
is here meant, and what ought tU be under- pope determining some point or question in 
stood in all such cases, is, that, whatever be the ecclesiastical law. The decretals composed 
the number of terms in any such progrcs.sion, the second part of the caiioU-law. The first 
their amount can never equal the determined genuine one acknowledged by all tlic learned 
finite quantity called the sum, though it may as such, is a letter of pope Siricius, written in 
approach to it' in such a manner, that their the vear 38!t, to Ilimenis bishop of Tarragona 
dinbrence will become smaller than any as- in jspain, concerning some disorders wnich 
signable quantity. The sum of any iilnnite had crept into the churches ofSpain. Gratian 
geometrical series decreasing, is equal to the published a collection of decreuls, containing 
squaK of the first term divided by the diilbr- all the ordinances made by the popes till the 
cnee between the first and second as is de- year ll‘.50. Grw^lX. in 1227 , following 
monstrated by Malcolm in bis Arithitieuc. See the example of Tueodosius and Justinian, 
Series. ^ formed a constitution of his own; collecting 

7b DECRE'E. v, n, (decretum, Latin.) To into one body all the decisions, and all the 
make an edict; to appoint by edict (J/i7/<i»). causes, which served to advance the papal 
T’^Drcrb'e. ». o'. To 000 m or assign by power: which collection of decretals was 
a decree (Job). called the Pentateuch, beCaused it coatauied 

DRC'RB'R. *• (decretum, Latin.) 1 . A‘n five books, 
edict; a bw (Shaitpeare). 2 An established DE'CRETIST. a. (from decrek.) One that 
rule (Jot). 3 A deterwirtSitionofasdit. studies tha'decretid 
Decrer, in the civil law, is a determina- DE'CR&TORY. o. (ttom (fccree.) |. Jq, 
timrthktthe emperor prortouiiote U{io» heat- dicial; definitive (South). 2 . Critical; defi- 
.ii)g'a’'particular cause'between phimtiff and nitive (Broie«y, 
dcKktdRat. DECRTAL. «. (fioitt decry.) Cianumiue 

DERfRee is a sentence j^robnunced by the censure ; or ndsiy condermation. 
li^^tohedlor in the court of chRhCery; and 7*o DECRy'. ». «. (decriitr, French.) To 
bindir^ upon th^^naRiMi, as a centoter; to Uaibe clamorously; to cUumout 
hi a court of law. laws'of againtt 

a diseireC (uotwithstantfft^.aHy eon- DEClTBiTtlS, in medteine, |he mtmner or 
bind tliie goods or postiim in'wltiehn sickpeiftonlusui UKl. Seo 
ii^En^ldl, bbt onfy ebRiigetbC|^^ If a Medicine: 
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tea-ivived^tuper^r,* petals tm; capsute eight 
01 pitiea»Ued, manyse^ed. Two^eka, both 
■Utftveir of Carolina: one a clunbit^, ae^ the 
odter a ereepttw plant. 

DEGU'M BENCE. DECu'MR£»tGY. «. 
(iecumba, Latin.} The act of lying down; the 
posture of Wine down {Brovm). 

DECUMfitENT FLOWER. To botany, 
pecunibcm flos. Having the stamens and 
pistils declined or bending down to the lower 
sideof it; as in cassia. Stem: cauHs decumbens, 
Iving on the ground with the base higher than 
t\te other iiarts. 

DECU'MBITURE. i. (from decumii,, 
f^tin.) I. The time at which a man takes 
to his bed in a disease, i. (In astrology.) A 
scheme of the heavens erect^ for that tune, by 
which the prognosucks of recovery or death ate 
discovered. 

DE'CUPLE. {decuplus, Latin.) Tenfold 


DECURIO, a subaltern ofitcer in the Ro¬ 
man armies. He commanded a decuria, which 
consisted of ten men, and was the third part of 
a turma, or the 30th part of a le^n of horse, 
which was composed of 380 men. There 
were certain magistrates in the provinces called 
decuriones municipales, who formed a body to. 
represent the Roman senate in free and cor¬ 
porate towiu. They consisted of tenj whence 
the name. 

DEf’.URRENT LEAF. Folium decur- 
rens. In botany. A sessile leaf having its 


base extending downwards along the stem; as 
in Symphytum, verbesina, carduus, spheran- 
thus. Applied also to the {letiole, and the 
stipule. 

DECU'RSION. s. {decursus, Latin.) The 
act of running down {Hale ). 

DECU'RSIVELY - PINNATE LEAF. 
Having the leaflets decurrent, or running 
along the iietiole. 

DECURTATION. s. {decurHUio, Latin.) 
The act of cutting short, or shortening. 

OECUltY, ten penons ranged under one 
chief, or leader. 

To DECUSSATE, v. a. (deciuro, Latin.) 
To intersect at acute anjdes (Ray). 

• DECUSSATED LEAVES AND 
RRANCH^. Growing in pairs, which al- 
traately cross each other at right anjdes} so 
■' ‘)iat if the stem be viewed s'ertically, or the eye 

' directed right down it, the leaves or branches 

II appear to be in fours. 

„ DESjUSSATIOW,^ a term in geometry, 
.1 i^tics, and anatomy, signifying the crossing, of 
lines, rays, trr mreads, vvh^ tiicy meet in 
^ and then go on separately from one 
isnotW. 

DEDDINGTON, a town in Oxfordshire, 
svith a. tnarfcet on Tuesdays. Lat. 3 N; 
L(m> 13, I W. 


ran II0*. II ; r.n a yinrmr>. 
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0EDHCOROUS. o, {dedeept, Latin.) Dfo» 
gmo^; rmrouchfol; shamefuL 

DElJsENTFTiON. r. (dr and deafittOi 
Latin.) Less or shedditm of die te«tit (Btoiom). 

To DE'DICATE. e?o. {dedko, Utin.) l, 
Todevom to some divine power (Num&m). f. 
To appropnalc scdeninly to any peiseu or pur¬ 
pose (C/arewfon). 3. To insonbe to a patron 
{Peaeiam). 

Dk^oicats. o. (from the verb.) Conse¬ 
crate; devote; dedicated; appropriate {Spel- 
man). 

DEDICATION, the act of consecrating a 
temple, altar, statue, palace. See. to the honour 
of some deity. The use of dedications is very 
ancient, both among the worshippers of the 
true G(^, and among the heathens; tiie He¬ 
brews call it mm hhanuchah, imiution; which 
the Greek translators render lymwa, and (ywu- 
ntfMi, renewing. 

In the scripture we meet with dedications 
of the tabernacle, of altars, of the first and se¬ 
cond temple, and even of the houses of private 
persons. There are also dedications of vessels, 
and garments of the priests and Levites, and 
even of the men themselves. 

The heathens had also dedications of tern- 

? 1es, altars, and im.iges of their gods, lec. 
Nebuchadnezzar held a solemn dedieation of 
his statue {Dan. iii. 2). Pilate dedicated gilt 
bucklers at Jerusalem to Tiberius {Pkilo de 
legal), Petroiiiiis would have dedicated a 
statue to the cni|ieror in the same city (i^d. p. 
791.) Tacitus (//»/. lib. iv. c. 53) mentions 
the dedication of the capitol, upon rebuilding 
it by Vespasian, &c. 

The Cnristiaiis finding themselves at liberty 
under Coiulantine, in lieu of their ruinous 
churches, built new ones in every place; and 
dedicated them with a deal of solemnity. The' 
dedication was usually performed in a synod 
at least they as.sftmbied a number of bishops to 
assist at the service. We have the description 
of those of the churches at .Temsalem and' 
Tyre in Eusebius, and many others in later 
writers. 

Dedication, in literature, is an address 
prefixed to a book, soliciting patronage, or tes¬ 
tifying Tes|)ect for the person to whom it w 
made. Tlie dedication of the foorth part of 
Mr. Edwards's History of Birds is. preserved 
here, not as one we think worthy of imitation, 
but on account of its singularity. It is this: 
“ To God I the one eternal! the incomprea 
beruible! the omnipresent) omniscient amd 
Almighty Creator of all things tliat exktl 
'foom orbs iiuroeuunUy great, to tlw nsitujtest 
points of matter, this atom is dedicated a^ 
devoted, widi all possible gratitude; humilia¬ 
tion, and worship, and the hij^est adoration 
both of body and mind, by .hit masMerignod; 
low, .and humble creatnre; G.'Ei** 
DEDICATtJR. s. (from deUkate.yOeta' 
whodnsertbtt.his wmk te a patrdn with ootttt^ 




To disgrace; to brinoreproach upon. . * DE'DlCATORY. CpiifA 

DEDECQRATluN. #. (from dedefortf#r.) posing a dedicatkm ^.adnfo tQiy 
The act dftiisgrocing, disgfaee. in Rw; 


The act dfdisgrociog^ disgface 
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conimissioii granted to one or more penons, 
fur the forwarding and dispatehing some act 
appertaining to a judge, or some court; as to 
take answers in cnancety, depositions of wit¬ 
nesses in a cause dependiitg in that court, and 
levy a fine in tW common pleas, &c. where 
persons live in the oountry or cannot travel. 

DEDIDITII, among the Homans differed 
from CAPTIVES in this, that the latter were 
taken by force, whereas the former surrendered 

HI i VCS 

, DEDITION. j. (deditio, I.atin.) The act 
of yielding up any thing; surrendry (Hale). 

Ta DEDU'CE. e. o. {deduco, Latin.) I. 
To draw in a regular connected series iPope}- 
S. To form a regular chain «>f consequential 
propositions {Lockf). 3. To lay down in regu¬ 
lar order {Thomson). 

DEOU'CEMENT. j. (from dsditce.) The 
thing deduced; consequential prn{)osilion 
(Dniden). 

REDUCIBLE, a. (from deduco.) Collec¬ 
tible by reason; consequential {South). 

DEDU'CIVE. a. (from deduce.) I’erform- 
jne the act of deduction. 

To DEDU'CT. 0 . < 1 . {deduco, Latin.) I. 
To subtract; to lake away; to cut off'; to de¬ 
falcate {Norris). 3. To separate; to dispart: 
not in use (iS'pc^ire;-). . 

DEDU'CTipN. s. {deduciio, liSlin.) 1. 
Consequential collection ; consequence {Dup.). 

That which is deducted, defalcation {J^ope). 

DEDUCTIVE, a,, (from deduct.) Dedu- 
^ible. 

DEDUCTIVELY, ad. Consequentially; 
by regular deduction {Brown). 

DEDUTTIONE, the name given by Guido 
to the gradual rising of the voice, in soliniza- 
lion: the falling of the voice, he called redul- 
Uone. 

DEE, a river which rises in the county of 
Merioneth, in two springs wliich unite near 
Pimble Meer into one stream. It passes 
through that lake, crosses Denbighshire, and 
separates that county from Cheshire, then 
runs into the Irish Sea, about 15 miles N.VV'. 
from Chester. ITie same name is given to two 
rivers in Scotland, and one in Ireland. 

Dee (John), an English mathematician, 
born at London in 1527, and educated at St. 
John’s college, Cambridge. . On the founding 
of. Trinity. Tollege he was chosen one of the 
fcllom, Ealling under the suspicion of ma- 

S 'cal practices, he went abroad, and took his 
tgree .of ^L.D. at I^ouvain. He read lec¬ 
tures -in the .mathematics there, and at other 
universities, with great applause. In 1551 he 
returned to England, and obtained,.tbe rectory 
of Ut>ton.-upQn-Sevem. Soon afterihe acces- 
atpn.Qf M^ty to the. throne Iw was taken.up 
eomhiitted to the Tower*-on suspicion of 
treastdiablQ practipps; but. i^r time he 
v^dipeharged.. In I570il»e;*d^*h Henry 
Ifuntlation of to whisb he 
pKface, atirl fiddgd notes,'Vrhieh 
faysrit adettp tifui^ematiotaa. 
The MW fodoisltig he was at LoiwitHi, where 

lie f4l w»y iili^';pxd^ht|dtijt*rgt.he<«Mte^ 
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by the qneen, tfaet she sent over two phyaiciam 
to attend him. He retimied as soon as he was 
recovered, and went to reside aV MOrtlake, 
where he collected a great library, which queen 
Elizabeth .went to see in ]575< Her ihajMty 
also held frequent conversations with Dee 
upon philosophical subjects; but he seems to 
have received hardly any particular marks of 
her royal favour., Ih 1581 he and Edwpd 
Kelly began their 'magical operations, which 
lasted two j'ears, in w'hich they were joined l>y 
a Polish nobleman called l.aiski, who persuaded 
them to go to htg castle. 'I’he confederates 
accordingly set out for Poland, where they re¬ 
mained some time. Their iulveiiturcs abroad 
made so much noise that the queen thnuglit 
proper in send fur Dee home again, who ac¬ 
cordingly returned in great poiiip. In I5(K> 
he w'as made warden of hlanchester college, 
and died at Mortlake in ibuS. Dec continued 
his magical studies to the last; and vvas some¬ 
times very rudely treated by the ('oimiuoii peo¬ 
ple as a conjuror. He poltlisiied several ina- 
thcmalical works in Laiiu and Eitglisb, and 
wrote many more wlucli were never printed ; 
blit in Itiat) Dr. Meric (^asaiition published, a 
True and faithful llelation of what passed for 
many Years betweert Dr. .lohn Dee and some 
Spirits, 5cc. out of the original copy wriltvii 
with Dr. Dee's own hand, kept in the library 
of sir Thomas Cotton, knt. 

DEED. f. (tosu'B, Saxon.) I. Action; thing 
done {SmaUridpc). 2. P^xploit; }K*rfortnance 
{Drpdtn). 3. Power of action; agency (.Wi/- 
/on). 4. Act declaratory of an opinion {Hook¬ 
er). 5. Written cviaence of any legal act 
{Bacon). I). J’act; reality; the contrary to 
fiction {Lee). 

Deed, an instrument written on paper nr- 
piirchnient, w'bich relates principally to the 
conveyance or transferring of property, and the 
validity of which consists in the following es¬ 
sential ptrticidars; 1. Pro|M*r parlies to ctn'racl 
with one another, and a pro|)er subject matter 
to be contracted (<>r; 2. A good and sufficient 
consideration; 3. ..Writing on p.ircbinent, or 
paper, duly stamped; 4. Sufficient and legal 
words, properly disposetl; 5. Hoading (if it Ite 
desired) bcu»re execution ; 6. By slat. IN) (ar.. 
II. c. .'t, sealing, in many cases sigtiing also; 
and, lastly, delivery, Which must be dom* cither 
by the party himself, or by bis attorney, law¬ 
fully authorised, and expressed in the attesta¬ 
tion. If any of these rajuisites he wanting, 
the de^ is absolutely void, from the begiu- 
tiing. ■ 

Deed-poll, is a tleed poMed, or shaved* 

S uite even; in cuntnidistinciton from an iii- 
enture, which is.cut unev'euly, and answer- 
able ta another writing that comprehends the 
same words. A deed-poll is properly single, or- 
of one part,'’'and is intended tor‘the use of 
feoiiee, Kmntee, o* lessee; an inikntiira aL 
ways consists of two or more parts and parties* 
Every Heed iHat is pleaded shat! be intended to, 
Iteadeed'pol.L unless. It U alU^ed.to he in^ 
donurdi - , . _ - 

9k (IVonit dWsl) IJitaelive* 
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, 71»0EKM. 0 .^. partieip.demptot^eemtfd. 
('veooan, l^xon.)^ To Jwlge; to conclude «po» 
eonsidmtion; to think; to opine (0ry/fcn). 

Deem. s . (froia the verb.) Judgmcoti; tur« 
mUe: opinion: not in use {ShtJupearf). 

. DlnE'MSTER. «. (from deenh) A judee. 
This is the name given to the jud^ who de¬ 
cide uU. controversies in the Isle oilVIan. 

DEEP. o. (beep, Saxon.) 1. Having length 
downward; profound {Bacon'i. 2. X.ow in 
situation; not high. 3. Measured from the 
surface downwara Qiewton). 4. Entering 
far; piercing a great way {Skakspeare). 5. Ear 
from the outer jmrt (,D.^deny 6. Not super¬ 
ficial; not obvious (Locke), 7. Sagacious; 
peneiroiing (Millon). 8. Politick; insidious 
(Shakspeare'u Grave; solemn (Skaksp.). 
to. Dark-coTonred (Dryden). 11. Having a 
great deal of stillness, or gloom, or sadness 
(Genesis). IS. Depressed; sunk (Corinihians). 
13. Bass; grave in sound (Bacon). 

Deep. s . (from the adjective.) 1. The sea; 
the main; the ocean (H''iilter). 2. Tlie most 
solemn or still part (.Skakspease). 

Deep-sea like, or Dip-sea line, in the 
sea-ianguage, a small line used for sounding, 
when a ship is in very deep water at sea. 

At the end of this line is .i piece of lead, call¬ 
ed the deep sea lead, at the bottom of which is 
a coat of white tallow, to bring up stoiics, 
gravel, shells, or the like, from tlic bottom; in 
order to learn the differences of the ground; 
which being enicretl, from time to time, in 
the seamen’s books, by comparing of observa¬ 
tions, enable them lo guess, by tlieir sound¬ 
ings, kc. whjt coast they arc on, though they 
cannot see land. 

To DEEPEN, i*. a. (from deep.) 1. To 
make deep; to sink far below the surface (Ad¬ 
dison). 2. To d.irkcn; to cloud; to make 
rlark (Peackam). 3. To make sa«l or gloomy 
(Pope). 

DEEPING, or Market-Deeping, a 
town of Lincolnshire, with a market on Thurs¬ 
days. It is seated on the VVcUaud, in a fenny 
country. Lat. bS. 42 N. I.fln. 0. 21 W. 
Adjoining to this totvii are two villages, known 
thil names of James JDeeping and fPesi 
Deeping. 

DEi^-MOUTHEO. a. (deep and motith.) 
Having a hoarse and loud noise (Gay). 

Deep-MUEino. o. (deep and mufe.) Con- 
tera)>laiiTe,; lost in thought (Pape). 

DEEPLY, ad. (from deep.) I. To a great 
depth; far beliEw the surface (Tillotsan). ..2. 
With great study or ^gacity. 3. Sorrowfully; 
solemnly'(Donne). 4, With a tendency w 
darkness of colour (Hoy/e). 3. In it high de¬ 
gree (Bacon). 

DE'EPNi^iS. f. (from deep.) Entrance far 
helnw the surface; piofondi^; depth (Xim.). 

DEERf in natural history, as * gemme 
term, ^Itea in tbee^rvus tribe generally. .^See 
CEEV|}*-V.^AmflipK{omitfiFs it;n.fesumneditt 
the lifdiviaiiimAC-thttffatoUy that inbahitptiiks 
and RifeeAt; ^«l!hoie Redb ia ttuaity dehomi!^<< 
ed tenieofl, very dilterent in stE«i« na» 

vour, mid estimation. Deer are of two do- 
’*V01.IV. 


, acriptions; the one tnincipally bredajtd preserv¬ 
ed for the chase, the oih«‘r for the tame.. For 
the first, see Red oeer. Stag, anti Hrito; 
for the second Fallow seek. Buck, ana 
Doe. ; 

To DEFAX3E. 0 , a. (defaire, Frenc^) Tb 
destroy; to rase: to niiiito disfigure CPrior). 

DEFACEMENT, s. (.'from d^ace.) Vii 
laiion ; injura; rasiue; destruction (Bacon). 

DEFA'CEH. s. (from deface.) Destroyer; 
abolKsher; violator (Shakdpefere), 

DE FACTO, something actually in fact, or 
existing; in contradistinction tode jure, where 
a thing is only so in Justice, but not in fact: as 
a king de facto is a person that is in actual pos¬ 
session of a crowu, but has no Itgal right to the 
same; and a king de jure is the penon who 
has just right to the crown, fhough he h out of 
possession of it. 

To DEFA'LCATE. 0 . a. (defalyecr, Ft.) 
To cut off; to lop; to take away pan. 

defalcation, f. (from defalcate.) 
Diminution; abatement (AldduoM). 

To DEFA LK. «. a, ( Sec DEFAtCAxk ) 
Tp cut off; to lop away (Decay of Piety). 

DEFAMATION. ». (from defame.) Oi- 
lunmy; reproach; censure; detraction (Addi¬ 
son). 

Where any person circulates any report in¬ 
jurious to the credit or character of another, 
the party injured may bring an cffiiion’to re¬ 
cover damages proportioned to the injury h« 
has sHstamed; but it is incumbent upon the 

E to prove he sustained an tnju^, to entitle 
to damages. In some cases, however, as 
for words si>uken which by law are in them¬ 
selves actionable, as calling a tradesman a 
bankrupt, cheat, or swindler, &c. there is no 
occasion to prove any |iarticular damage; but 
the plaintiff must mt particularly attentive to 
state words precisely as they were spoken, 
otherwise he will l>e nonsuited. 

DEFA'MATOIIY. a. (from -Cai. 

lumnious; unjustly censorious; lil^Uous (Dry- 
den). 

To DEFA'ME. 0 . a. (de andjama, latiti.} 
To make infaiuoiu; to censure ials^; to dit- 
honour by reports; to calumniate (Xmtifn). 

Defa'me. s. (from the verb.) Lntgrace; 
dishonour: not iti use(Spemrer). 

D£FA'MER..«. (from dfjfkme.) One tba| 
injures the reputation of another (Govemmeni 
tf tie Tonme). , ■ 

To DEl^TIGATE 0 . e. (dtfat^, Ut.) 
To weary; to tire (Afoine). 

DEFATIGATION. s. Lat.) 

Weariness^ firtigue. . 

DEF4'ULT.\{<lcfi««#*F«P«b4 l.Omi?- 

sionof that, which we ou|^ negfeirt. 

2. Crime; fiaUnre; feuk (Hdywfartf)... <1..De¬ 
fect;, want (Doeiey). 4 . <l(a|piw.>i<.Kbil*ap- 
peamnee incoarta4«^aing^ 

.. DmrAVLT»iohttntin|gi;;Eiwkitf[;omnMiy 
ly abbrevuited,/aitll, a ji^Amplyu« tlmt^l^ 
hunted Mtimtl btoftoapM 


itotos, 

rectkmi in bopenf lecoveiy, am to be «/• 

£ 
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fault. Different opinions have been foroiftl 
as to the proper mode of proceeding at this 
period; whether to try forward, or to try back* 
ward: and here a great deal depends upon the 
game you are pursuiKtg, ancl the country you 
are hunting in. 

If, in pursuit of deer or fox, the hounds throw 
up on a fallow or highway, they cannot be gut 
forward too soon, tor certain it is that these 
have neither of them stopt in such places. Yet 
not so with the liare, wtio is likely to have 
thrown herself out bv the side, of the one, or 
Muatted in a land (or furrow) of the other. 
Faults with the two former are much more 
easily and expeditiously hit off than with the 
latter, with whom they arc sonunimes almost 
inctssant, particularly with a young or a hard- 
hunted hare. It should however be a fixed 
rule, never to abandon a fault, if possible, 
witt.out recovery; it being, at least, as likely to 
hriniT the lost hare to a view as to find a fresh 
one. 

1>KFA'ULTEU. a. One that makes default. 
DEFE'ASANCE. f. {.dtfaisarwe, French.) 

1. The act of annulling or abrogating iuiy con¬ 
tract or stipnlatiou. H. A cooclition annexed 
to an act, which performed bv the obligee the 
act is disabled (Qiw.'). 3. The wrilinc in 
which a defeasance is contained. 4. A defeat; 
conqtiest: obsolete (S'peRser). 

UEFE'ASIBLK. o. (from drfaire, Fr.) 
That may be annullcil {Daeics). 

DEFEAT, r. (from dejairr, French.) 1. 
The overiiirow of an army {Addison). 2, Act 
of destruction; deprivation (St.akspearc). 

To Defe'at-I'. a. I. To overthrow'; to 
undo {Bacou) 2. To frustrate {Milton). 3. 
To abolish; to undo; to change. 

DEFE'ATURE. s. (from de and featurr.) 
Change of firature; alteration of countenance: 
not in xtsciShakspeare). 

To DE'FECATE. v. a. {dcfaco, T.aun.) 

1. To purge; to purify; to cleanse {Bople). 

2. To piinfy from any extraneous or noxious 
mixture; to clear; to brighten (G/«nBi//e). 

O'eFBCAte. a. (from the verb.) Purged 
from lees or foulness {Bot/le). 

DEFECATION, .v. Cdefacatio, Lat.) Pu- 
vification ; the act of clearing {Ifarteif). 

DEFE^CT- s. {dfectus, Latin.) 1. Want; 
absence of something necessary; insufliriency; 
{Daviet). 2, Failing; imperfection {Shak~ 
apeare). 3. A fault; mistake; errour {Hooker). 
4. Any natural imperfection; a blemish 
(JLocke). 

To Defe^ct. V. n. To betieficient (Bro.). 
DEFECTIBlXm’. f. (from drfectiblc.) 
The state of failing; ’ Imperfection {Hale). 

DEFECTIBLE. a. (from drfecl.) Imper¬ 
fect ; deficient; wanting {Hale). 

• DEI^'CTION. ». Xdfeciw, Latin.) 1. 

, Wsmt}'failure. 2. A fitlhnp away; npostacy 

3. An abandonmg of a king, or a 
staie v ifevoU {Davies). ■ - - 

DEFE'CnVE. «. {(tom defeptipus,"Lit.) 
F. .WintiM tWe'just quantity (Breton). 2.- 
jPiiir^of Mfects; imperfect (AtltHson). 3 

Faulty’; ; blamabk {AdtUtany. 
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Defe'ctive or osficiekt kovns. (Iii 
grammar.) Indeclinable nouns, or such as 
want a number in some particular case. 

Depe'ctive verb. (In grammar.) A 
%'erb widch wants some of its tenses. 

DEFE'CTIVENESS. j. (from defective.)_ 
Want; faultiness (Addison). 

DEFE'NCE s. {defensio, hat.) 1. Guard; 
pruicctiou; security {Swift). 2. Vindica¬ 
tion; jus) ification ; apology {Acts). 3. Pro- 
hihiiiun {Temple). 4. Resistance. 

Defence, in fortification, all sorts of work 
tliut cover and defend the opposite posts; as 
flanks, easements, parapets, and faussebrays. 

Defence (Line of), a supposed line 
drawn from the angle of the curtain, or from 
any other part in the curtain, to the flanked 
angle of the opposite bastion. See Curtain 
and Bastion. 

A line of defence represents the flight of a 
musket.ball from the place where the mus¬ 
keteers stand, to scour ttie fare of the bastion, 
and ought never to exceed the reach of a mus¬ 
ket. 

Defence, in law', signifies a plea, or wliat 
the defendant ought to make after the plain¬ 
tiff's count, or declaration, viz. that he ilefends 
all the wrong, force, and damages, where and 
when he ou^t, &c. if the defendant would 
plead to the jurisdiction, be must omit the 
words “ where .ind when he ought;” and if 
he would shew any disability in the plaintiff, 
and demand judgment if the plaiiitift shall be 
answered, then be ought to omit the defence 
of the damage. There is a full defence usually 
in personal actions. 

ToDefe'nce. i>. a. {drfensus, Latin.) To 
defend by fortification; not in use {Fairfax). 

Defences, in heraldrj’, the weapons of 
anv beast, as the horns of a slag, the tusks of .a 
wild boar, &c. 

DEFE'NCELESS. a. (fronn/r/enrc.) 1. 
Naked; unarmed; unguarded {Milton). 2. 
IiniMlent; unable to make resistance {Ad.). 

To IJEFE'ND. r. a. {defendo, Lal.) 1. To 
stand in defence of; to protect; to support 
{Shakspeare). 2. To vindicate; to uj^old ; 
to assert; to maintain {Swjfi). 3. To rortify; 
to secure {Dryden). 4. To prohibit; to for¬ 
bid {Temple). 8. To maintain a place, or 
cau.se, against those that attack it {Smith), 

Defend, defendere, in our ancient laws 
and statutes, signifies to prohibit or forbid. 
See Defence. (5 Richard II. cap. 7.) In 
wbieb'sense also Chaucer uses it, m the fol¬ 
lowing passage: 

Where canyou say in any manner, age, 

ITiat ever God defended marriage. 

See also Milton’s Farad. I..Ost, book ii. line 36. 

DEFE'NDABLE. a. (from dfend.) That 
m^ be defended. 

DEFE'NDANT. a. (from defends, Lat.) 
Defensive; fit for defence {Shak^eme). 

Dbte'kdant. #. (from the aqjective.) l. 
He that defends against assailants {Wilkins). 
2 . (In law.) The person accused or sued (ifu- 
dilrat). 
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DEFE'NDER. #. (from difend,) 1. One 
that defends; a champion (Shahprare). 2. 
An assertor; a vindicator {South). 3. (In 
latv.) An advocate. 

Defender of the faith {F%dfi de¬ 
fensor), a pecviJiar title belonging to the king 
of England; as Catholicus to the king of 
Spain. These titles were ^en by the popes 
of Rome. That of Fidei Defensor was first 
conferred by Leo X. on king Henry VIII. for 
writing against Martin Luuicr; and the bull 
for it bears date, rpiinto idus Oct. IS21. It 
was afterwards confirmed by Clement VII. 
But the pope, on Henry’s suppressing the 
houses of religion at the time of the reforma¬ 
tion, not only deprived him of his title, but 
deposed him from his crown also: though in the 
35lh year of his reign, his title, &c. was con¬ 
firmed by jiarliaincnt; and hath rontiuued to 
be used by all succeeding kings to this day. 
Chamlierlayne says, tlie title belonged to the 
kings of England before that time, and for 
proof of this appeals to several charters granted 
to the university of Oxford. So that pope 
I^o’s bull was only a renovation of an ancient 

^)EFE'NSATIVE. s. (from defence.) 1. 
Guard; defence {Drown). 2. (In surgery.) 
A bandage, plaster, or the like, used to secure 
a wound. 

DKFE'NSIBLE. a. (from dfcnce.) I. 
That may he defended {Bacon). 2. Jusiiflu- 
blc; capable of vindication ( Col/in ). 

DEFT^N^IVE. a. (defnisif, Fi.) I. That 
serves to defend; proper for defence; not of¬ 
fensive {Sidney). 2. In a state or posture of 
defence {Millon). 

DEF£<NStvE. s. (from the adjective.) 1. 
Saf^uard {Bacon). 2. JStaU* of defence (C7a- 
reniion). 

DEFE'NSIVELY. ad. lul a defensive 
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DEFI'ANCE. *, (from French.) I- 
A challenge; an invitation to fight {Dryden), 
2. A cballrage to make any impeachment 
good. 3. Expression of abhorrence or coa-. 
tempt {Locke). 

DEFl'CIENCE. Defi'ciehcy. s. (from 
dejitdo, Latin.) 1. Want; somedilng less 
than is necessary {Arhuthnot), 2. Defect; 
failing; imperfection {Spratl). 

DEFICIENT, a, {dejieiens, l^at.) Failing; 
wanting; defective; imjieTfect (IFot/on). 

Deficient hyfekbola, is a curve hav¬ 
ing only one asj’inptotc, thou^ two hyperbolic 
legs running out infinitely by the side of the 
asymptote, but contrary ways. 

Deficient interval, in music, one 
less than the true by a comma. 

Deficient numbers, those whose ali¬ 
quot i>arts when added together, make sums 
less than the numbers themselves: as 8, whose 
parts I, 2, and 4, make only 7. 

DEFl'ER. s, (from deffi, French.) A chal¬ 
lenger ; a contemner {TUlotson). 

To DEFFLE. v. n. (ayilan, Saxon.) 1. To 
make foul or,impure: to dirty (S/ialrspeare). 
2. To jKillute: to make lej^lly or ritually im¬ 
pure {Levilicus). 3. To corfupt chastity; to 
violate {Prior), 4. To taint; to ixirrupt; 
to vitiate {WaKcjield). 

To Df.fFlk. V. n. (d^^/cr.Fr.) To march; 
to go off tile by file. 

Defi'le. s. {drjile. Ft.) A narrow passage 
(Addison), 

Defile, in fortiliealion, a straight narrow 
passage, through which a company of horse or 
foot can pass only in file, by making a small 
front; so that the enemy may take an oppor¬ 
tunity to stop their niarcn, and to charge them 
with'so much the more advantage, as tnose in 
the front and rear cannot reciprucally come to 
the relief of one another. 


manner. 

DEFE'NST. pari, pa.s.s. (from defence.) 
Defended: obsolete {Fairfax). 

To DEFE'R. II. n. (from lUJfcm, Latin.) 1. 
To put off; to delay to act {Mill.), 2. To pay 
deference to another’s opinion. 

'£o Def'e R. I.', a, 1. To withhold; to delay 
{Pope). 2. To refer to; to leave to another's 
judgment and determination (J)acon). 

15E'FERENCE. s. {deference. French.) 1. 
Regard; respect {Swifl). 2. Gtmplaisancc; 
condescension (Locke), 3. Submission {Ad¬ 
dison). 

DEFERENS VAS. {deferens i from dif- 
fero, to convey; beisiuse it conveys the semen 
to the vesiculae seminales.) lu anatomy. See 

DE'FERENt! a. (from deferens, or de- 
fero, Latin.) That carries up and down 
(Bacon). 

Df.'fereht. s. (from the adjective.) That 
yvhich carries j that yvhich conveys (Baeon). 

Deferent, in the old astronomy, an iiqa- 
ginaiy circle, which, as it were, canies^ about 
Uie of a planet, and U the saqie with the 
ccoentuo. 


DEFl'LEMENT. *. (from defile.) T^e 
state of being defiled; [wUudon; curruptioa 
{Milton). 

DEFI'LER. f. (from defile.) One that de 
files; a corrupter; a violator (Addison). 

DEFI'NABLE. a. (from define.) I. Ca¬ 
pable of defiiution (Dryden). 2. That may 
DC asocrUiined (Bumel). 

To DEFFNE. V. a. {definio, I.,atin.) I. To 
give the definition; to explain a thing by its 
qnaliues and circumstances (Sidney). 2. To 
circumscribe; to bound (Sewton). 

To Dkfi'ne. v.h. To determine; to de¬ 
cide ; to decree (Bacon). 

DEFFNER. s. (from dtfine.) One that de¬ 
fines a thing by its qualities (Prior), 

DE'FINITE. a. (from definitus, Lai.) I. 
Certain; limited; bounded (Si^^y), 2. Ex¬ 
act ; precise (Shakspeare), 

Definite, in grammar, is appited to an 
article that has a precise determinate significa¬ 
tion; such as the article the in English, fe 
ai^ la in French, &c. which fix and aa^tgin 
the noun th^ belong to, to sopne lNtr(icu1ar, 
as the King, fe Ray ; whereas in the qualito 
of King, de Roy, the articles ^ and 

■ Ms 
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matk nothing precise, and are therefore inde* 
hiiite. 

De'fimite. s . (from the adjective.) Thing 
explained or deHnt^ {Ayliffe). 

DE'FINITIVENESS. s. (from definite.) 
Certainty; liraitediiess. 

DEFINITION. $. {defifiUto, I<atin.) 1. A 
short description of a thing by its properties 
{Dry den). 2. Decision ; delcrroination. 

Definitiok, in logic, an enmneration of 
the chief simple ideas of which a compound 
idea consists; in order to ascertain or to ex* 
plain its nature and character. 

Definitions are of two kinds j the one no¬ 
minal, or, of the name: the other real, or, of 
the thing. 

Dehnition of the name, or nominal defini¬ 
tion, is that which explains'the sense or signi¬ 
fication appropriated to a word : or, as Wol- 
fius more accurately considers it, it is an enu¬ 
meration of certain m irks, or characters, suf¬ 
ficient to distinguish the thing defined from 
any other thing; so as to leave it out of doubt 
what the sulgect is that is intended, or denoted 
by the name. This is what is meant by defi¬ 
nition in mathematics. 

Such is the definiiiun of a square, svhen it 
is s<nd to be a quadrilateral, equilateral, rcctau- 
gutir figure. 

By d^nition of the name, is either meant a 
declaration of the ideas and characters appro¬ 
priated to the word in the common usage of 
the laiignage} or the peculiar ideas. Sec. which 
the speaker thinks fit to denote by (hat word, 
i.' e. the special sense wherein he proposes to 
use it, in iiis future discourse. For it may be 
observed, that the significancy of any word 
depends entirely on our will; and we may af¬ 
fix what idea we please to a sound, which it¬ 
self signifies nothing at all. 

Tfie definition of the name, therefore, in the 
second sense, is merely arbitrary, and ought 
never to be called in question ; only it is to be 
minded, that we keep inviolably to the same 
signification. Hence, a definition comes to 
stand, or to be made use of, as an undoubted 
or self-evident maxim; as it frequently does, 
and particularly among geometricians, who, 
almve all other people, make use of sudi defi¬ 
nitions.. 

Definition of the thing, or real definition, 
is properly an enumeration of the principal at¬ 
tributes of a thing, in order to convey or ex¬ 
plain its nature. 

Thus, a cirple.is defined a figure, whose 
circumference is every where equmistant from 
fts center. 

Wolfius definm a real definition to be a dis- 
tihei notion explaining the genesis of a thing; 
that is, the manner wherein the thiog^is ma^, 
or dc^eV- such Is that of a circle, whergby it is 
^4 to beihrmed by the nunkHi of a right Kne 
iqund .a fiafed p«nt. On which footing, what 
Wafc jlM^re imtaneed as a real defihitum of a 
tahM aotogots to no mo» than a nominal 

This notion of a real definiUon it, veiy strict 
and sod afiEnds a sufilcirat jdiMloctioA 
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between a real and a nominal one. But thouglf 
it has the advantages of analogy, distiaotness, 
and convcnimicy, on its udej yet, being only 
itself a nominal definition, i. e. a definitton of 
the term real definition, we must consider it 
in that light, that is, an idea fixed arbitrarily 
to that word, and which the author always 
denotes by that word in the course of his book. 

Of the parts enumerated in a definitton, 
some are common to other things beside the 
thing defined; others arc peculiar thereto: the 
first arc called the genus^r kind; and the se¬ 
cond, the dificrence. Thus, in the former 
defiijttion of a circle, by a figure whose eir- 
cuml'erence is eveiy where equidistant from its 
center; the word figure is the kind, as being a 
name common to ail other fibres, as well as 
the circle; the rest arc the dtnerence, which 
specify, or distinguish, this figure from every 
other figure. And hence arises diat rule of 
F. dc Oblonia, for the makingofadefimtioti. 

Take,** says he, “ something that is common 
to the thing defined with other things, and add 
to it sometning tiiat is projier, or peculiar to 
the thing; i. e. join the genus and spe¬ 
cific ditference, and you will have a defini¬ 
tion.*’ 

The special rules for a good definition are 
these; I. A definition must be universal, or 
adequate, that is, it must agree to all the par¬ 
ticular .sfiecics, or individuals that are included 
under the same idea. S. It must be proper, 
and peculiar to the thing defined, and agree to 
that alone. These two rules being observed, 
will always render a definition reciprocal with 
the thing defined, that is, the definition may 
be used in the place of the thing defined; or 
they may be mutually afiirmcd concerning 
each other. 3. A definition should be clear 
and plain; and, indeed, it is a general rule 
concerning the definition both of names and 
things, that no word should be used in either 
of them which has any difiiculty in it, unless 
it has been before denned, 4. A definition 
should be short, so that it roust have no tauto¬ 
logy in it, nor any words superfluous. 5. Nei¬ 
ther the thing cfcfined, nor a mere synony¬ 
mous name, should make any part of the de¬ 
finition. 

DEFFNITIVE. a. {definiHvur, Lat.) De* 
terminate; positive; express 

DEFFNITIVELY. ad. Positively; deci- 
siwly; expressly (JIall). 

DEFl'NITIVENESS. s. Decisiveness. 

DEFLAGRABPLITY. *. (from defiagro, 
Latin.) Combostibili^ (Boyle), 

DEFLA'ORABlJt. a. (firom dfiagro^ 
Latin.) Having the qnality of wasting 
away wholly in fire, without any remains 
(Rov/e). 

DEFLAGRATION, (deftagntio, from 
dfiawo, to burn.) Calcination. A che¬ 
mical term, chiefly employed to* exprms 
the huiniim or setting fire to any substance; 
as nitre, simihur, &c. 

To DEFLE^CT. V. n. (defteeh, Latin.) Tq 
turn aside; to deviate from a true coarse 
(Blacktnore), 
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DEFLECTED, in botany; a branch of a 
tree, bowed, or bending down archwise. 

DEFLECTION, the turning any thing 
aside from its former course by some adventi* 
tioiisor external cause. 

The word is often applied to the tendency 
of a ship from her true course, by reason of 
currents, &c. which divert her, and turn her 
out of her right way. 

Deflectiok of the rays of light, 
is a property which Dr. Hook observed in 
i 674’5, and read an account of before the 
Royal ^ciety, March 18, the same year. He 
says, he foutid it different both from reflection 
and refraction; and that it was made towards the 
sorfa<% of the opacous body perpendicularly. 

This is the same property which sir Isaac 
Newton calls inflection, it is called by 
others diffraction. 

DEFLECmVE FORCES (from defleclo, 
l.«it. to bend or turnaside^, are those forces which 
act upon a moving body in a direction differ¬ 
ent from that of its actual course, in conse¬ 
quence of which (he body is deflected, or 
turned, or drawn aside, from the direction in 
which it is moving. Such is the attractive 
force of the sun upon the earth in its orbit. 

DEFLE'XUIlb. $. (from dejfecto, Latin.) 
A bending down} a turning aside, or out of 
the WM. 

DEr LOR/^T£, in botany. Having dis- 
char^ the farina or pollen. 

DEFLORATION, or Df.floweriko, 
tha act of violating or taking away a woman’s 
virginity. (See Virginity.) Death or mar¬ 
riage is decreed by the civil law in case of de¬ 
floration. 

To DEFLO'UR. ». a. {dejlorer, French.) 
1. To ravish; to take away a woman’s virgi¬ 
nity {Ecclus,). 2. To take away the beauty 
aud grace of any thing iTavhr). 

DEFLO'URER. *. (from de/owr.) A ra- 
visher; one that takes away virginity {Ad.). 

DEFLU'OUS. fl. idrjims, Latin.) I. That 
flows down. a. That mils off. 

DEFLU'X. t. {dffiuxuu Latin.) Down¬ 
ward flow {Bacon). 

DEFLUXION, {dejlmio, from 
flito, to run off.) In medicine, a dischaige of 
a fluid from any part. 

DE'FLY. ad. (from d^.) Dextrously; 
skilfulW; property deftly {Spenser). 

DEFOE (Daniel), a celebrated^ English 
writer, was born, we believe, atElton, in Hunt- 
ingdonshira, in the year 1660. - He was bred 
a nosier t which profession, however, he soon 
forsook, and became one of the most eater- 
prisiog authors that any age has produced. 
When discontents ran high at the revolution, 
and king Wifliam was obliged to dismiss his 
Dutch De Foe, who nad true notions 

of civil liberty, ridiculed the enemies 
f vemment in his well-known poem, called in$e 
T^-boro .Eng^ihmati, vidiich had a prodigL 
oua sale. i^t mflte he wrote was enti¬ 
tled Reformation of Manners; aimed at some 
‘persons of high' tank, who rendered them¬ 
selves a disgraetf to thdf country. Vn>en ^ 
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ecclesiastics in power breathed toio tnufeli of * 
spirit of persecution, De Foe wrote a trac 
called The Shortest Way with the Dissenters ^ 
for which he was called to account, and ex* 
plained himself with great firmness. He wa^ 
afterwards sentenced to the pillory for attack* 
ing some public measures; which so iitde in¬ 
timidated him, tliat, in dcflance of their usage, 
he wrote A Hymn to the Pillory. It would 
be endless to enumerate all his publications: 
but the following are the principal: The Histo- 
ly of the Plague in l66d; a novel entitled The 
History of Qilonel Jack; A new Voyage 
round the World by a Company of Merchanu, 
printed for Bettesworth, 17^3; llie History 
of Roxana; Memoirs of a Cavalier; The His¬ 
tory of Moll Flanders; The Familv Instruc¬ 
tor; a book entitled Religious Courtship, 
which has undergone upwards of 30 editions ; 
and the Ljfe aud Adventmea of Robinson 
Ctusoe; an admirable performance, of which 
there have, been editions without number, but 
concerning w'hich there is* an anecdote that 
does the author of it no credit as to the better 
part of a writer's chatacter, honesty. When 
captain Woods Rogers touched at the island 
of Juan Fernandes, in the South Sea, he 
brought away Alexander Selkirk, a Scots sailor, 
who had been left ashore there, and had 
lived on that desolate place above four years. 
When Selkirk came back to En^and, he 
wrote a narrative of bis adventures, and put the 
papers into the hands of De Foe to digest for 
publication; who ungenerously converted the 
materials into the History of Robinson Crnsoe, 
and returned Selkirk hts papers again! a- fraud 
for which, in a humane view, the distiogai^- 
ed merit of that romance can never atone. 
For the evidence on which this charge against 
De Foe stands, see Providence Disjdayed. or. 
An Account of the extraordinary Sufierings of 
Alexander Selkirk, by Mr. Isaac James, of 
Bristol. Daniel De roe died at Islington, in 
1731. All his productions of the romantic 
species, but especially the two kst mentioned, 
are much in vogue among comitry readerr; 
and, on account of their moral and rdigious 
tendcuev, may probably ^ R deal o.f 
good. Robinson Crusoe is a perflitmance 
strictly unique, both in the plan and execu¬ 
tion. Our praises, however, most be etmfined 
to the first volome, which, probably, was atl 
he intended pubinbing, till the second: was 
drawn from mm by moth^es of gain. De Foe 
also wrote a History of the Ikoteh Unioili, a 
work which rides the author cousidt^ble cre¬ 
dit: a new edition of iif’was pubUished a fisw 
years ago, in 4to. by Chalrodrs. 

DEFOEDATION. j. (ftom t^mdus, Lat.) 
The act of making filthy; prfila^n (Bmt.), 

DEFOLlATipi^, or slie^tig the leaves. 
In faottmy, a term that imptiea pot so tntfcli^ 
the action of imleav(i^,-or shedding leaver; 
at the season in wrbich this actum h pe^ 
formed. 

The fijltewing table, respecting the nmto 
fimet in which' the different tress shed thett 
I^es, is founded upr»i qbsttvatloa: 
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Oooscbcrry-tree anti bladder-' 

sena, . .• .••II 

Walnut and ash* >'.vr. 1 ” I- 13. 

Almtmd-trcc, borsc-cht>snut, 

and Uine-lree,. 

Ma]ile, hazel-nut, black [>op- 

lar, and asj)cn-trec, . 

Birch, plane-tree,' mountain 
osier, false acacia, pear, ^ 

ami apple-tree. . ^ Nov. 1. 

Vine, inullierry, fig, sumac, := 

and angelica-trees,*.. 5;-10. 

F.lin-trce and willow, . £ 16. 

A pricot and elder-trees,...... J O I-20. 

it deserves to be remarked, that an ever¬ 
green tree grafted upon a deciduous, deter¬ 
mines the latter to retain its leaves. This ob¬ 
servation is coniiimed by re|>eated experiments, 
particularly by grading the laurel, or cherry- 
cay, an evergreen, oit the common cherry; 
and the ilex, or evergreen oak, on the oak. 

DKFORCEMECT, in law, the casting 
any one out of his land, or a withholding of 
lands and teneipents by force from the right 
owner. 

Deforcembht, in the law of Scotland, is 
used for resisline, or olfering violence to the 
officers of the Taw, while they are actually 
employed in the exercise of their functions, by 
untting its orders and sentences in execution. 

punishment of this criutc is confiscatiou 
of moveables, joined with some arbitrary pu¬ 
nishment, as hue, imprisonment, banishment, 
or corporal pains, according to the degree of 
violence, and other circumstances which ag¬ 
gravate the crime. 

DEFORCEOR, in law, is'a person that’over- 
cooies and casts forth another from his lands 
and tenements by force, and differs from a dis¬ 
seizor on this account: 1. That a man may be 
'disseized without force. 2. A man may de¬ 
force anotlicr that never was in possession; as 
where many have a right to lands, as common 
heirs, and one of them enters and keeps out 
the rest. A deforceor likewise tliffers from an 
intruder, who is made by a wrongful entry* 
only into land, &c. void of a possessor, whilst 
a deforceor is he that holds out against the 
right heir.« 

To DEFO'RM. t». n. ideformo, Latin.) 1. 
To disfigure; to make vgly {Skakspeare). 2. 
To dishonour; to make ungraceful {Dry den). 

DKro^RM. a. {defarmu, Lat.) Ugly; disfi¬ 
gured ; of an irrrentar forqi {Miltoti). 

DEFORMATION, i. {dtformalio, Lat.) 
A defacing; adisfiguriiig. 

DEFORM EDLY. aa. 
an ugly manner. 

DJ^O'RMEONESS. t. {(tom doomed.) 
Udiness; a disagreeable form. 
DEFO^MITV. *. {drformitm, Lat.) 1. 
; tilfavourednels {Skaktpeare). S. 
, .'R^ouidtunesB {Dmden)." 3. Irregularity; 
..ioanlmaieness (JT. Charier): 

09FOftMiTir is immi^iattdy opposed to 
lleMty, anddihrotia the want df that nfliformi- 
ty, aymiMtfy, and variety, necessary to con- 
4itol« Aecordiogly, 0r. Hutcheson 


(from deform.) In 
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deliiies it by the absence of beauty, or a de^a 
cicncy in ih’e beauty expected in any species. 
Deformity and beauty may be considered 
either as natural or moral. These arc iMth 
referred by the aliovc-nientioned ingenious 
writer to an internal sense, and our perceptions 
of them, as he supposes, arise from an original, 
arbitrary structure of our own minds, by 
which certain objects, when observed, are ren¬ 
dered the occasions of certain sensations and 
all'eciions. 

That many objects give no pleasure to our 
sense is obvious. Many are certainly void of 
beauty ; but then, says this author, there is no 
form which seems necessarily disagreeable of 
itself, when we dread no other evil from it, 
and coinjiarc it with nothing better of the 
kind, hluny objects arc naturally displeasing, 
and distasteful to our external senses, as well 
as others pleasing, and agreeable; as smells, 
tastes, and some separate sounds; but with re¬ 
gard to our sense of beauty, no composition of 
oiijccts which give not ixiplcasant simple ideas, 
seems {>ositi\e1y unpleasant, or painful of it¬ 
self, had we never observed any thing better 
of the same kind. 

Had there been a species of the form w’hidi 
we now denominate ugly, or deformed, and 
had we never seen or expected greater beauty, 
we should have reciived uu disgust from it; 
tbougii the pleasure would not nave been so 
great in this form as in those we now admire. 
Our sense of beauty seems designed to give ns 
positive pleasure; but not i>ositive pain, or 
disgust, any farther than what arises from 
disappointment. 

The chief cause of the personal deformity so 
frequent at present, is tnc neglect of paying 
proper aUcniioii to the clothing of infants, by 
which they are deprived of the free use of their 
limbs; ai.d thus, in a great measure, remit red 
unserviceable to society. Bat, though de¬ 
formity may apparently he prejudicial to 
health, ii is ultimately a real advantage. De¬ 
formed persons, it is true, possess a less share of 
strength ihati others; they should, therefore, 
he naturally more careful to preserve it, As 
well as their health; which can be effected 
only by a strict adherence to tcni|)erauce. This 
object will likewise be considerably facilitated 
by moderate exercise, which few, in such a 
situation, can want strength to perform; and, 
as they arc not caicniatra for violent exercise, 
they arc consequently exempt from all the dis¬ 
orders arising from u\at source; and may thus 
attain a mature old age. 

In the work entitle Fugitive Pieces is pre¬ 
served an excellent essay on Iwdily deformity, 
by the laie William Hay, esq. who was him¬ 
self deformed, and who, while he rallies his 
own figure vyith great pleasantry, discusses the 
general subject in a manner equally instrnctite 
and agreeable. He considers the natural cofti 
sequences of bodily deformity; how it affects 
tho outward circumstances; and laMly, what 
turn it gives to the mind. The n»aer will 
find much amusement and information restdt 
from ttonsulting this admirable, essay. 
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DEFCyRSOH. s. (from/l?rce 0 r, French.) 
One that overcomes and casts out by force 
(Bhunt). 

DEI<'OSSION, buiyrng alive: this was 
inflicted by the Romans on vestal virgins 
guilty of incoiitincncy. 

To DEFllA'UD. V. a. {defraudo, Latin.) 
To rob or deprive by wile or trick j to cheat 
(.Pope). 

pEFRAUDATFON. s. (defraudo, Lat.) 
Privation by fraud (Brown). 

DEFRA'UDER. s, (from defraud.) A de¬ 
ceiver; one that cheats (Blachmore). 

To DEFRA'Y. v. a. (dtfrayer, Fr.) To 
bear lire charges of (Bacon). 

DEFRA'YER. s. (from defray.) One that 
discharges expences. 

DEFHA'YhlENT. s. (from defray.) The 
payment oJ expences. 

1)EFT. a. (tioepc, Saxon.) Obsolete. _ 1. 
Neat; handsome; spruce. 2. Proper; fitting 
(Shukspeare). Ready; dexterous (Dry.). 

DEFl'ERDAR, or IJeftardar, in the 
Turkish and Persian polity, an officer of state, 
atiswcring to our lord treasurer, who appoints 
deputies in every province. 

JDE'n’LY. ua. (from deft.) Obsolete. 1. 
Neatly; dexterously (Shakspeare). H. In a 
skilful manner (Gay). 

UEFU'NCT. «. (defunctus, Lat.) l>c:id ; 
deceascil (Hudibrat). 

Defu'nct. s. (from the adjective.) One 
that is deceased; a dead man or wonun 
( Gruunl). 

DEFtJ^NCTlON. s. (from defu/ut.) Death 

(SfiaLspeare). 

To DEFY', ff. a. (defier, French.) 1. To 
o.'dl to combat; to challenge (Dryden). 'J. 
To treat with contempt; to slight (Shak.). 

Defy', s. (from the verb.) A challenge; an 
invitation to fight (Drydm). 

DEFY’'ER. s. (from dify.) A challenger: 
more properlv d>fierl(Souih). 

DEGE'NERACY. s. (from degenerafio, 
I..atiit.} i. Departure from the virtue of our 
ancestors. 3. Desertion of tluit wliich is good 
(Tillotson). 3. Meanness (Addison). 

To DEGE'NERATE. v. n. (degenrrer, 
French.) ). To fall from the virtue of our 
ancestors. S. To f.di from a more noble to a 
base state (Tillotson). 3. To full from its 
kind ; to grow wild or base (Bacon). 

Dkgb'nkRate. a. (from the verb.) I. Un¬ 
like his ancestors (Swi/'t). ‘J. Unworthy; 

base (Milton). 

DEfJE'NERATENESS. ». Degeneracy; 
state nf being grown wild, or out of kind. 

DEGENERA'TION. s. (from degenerate.) 
.1. A deviation from the virtue of one's ances¬ 
tors. 2. A railing from a more excellent 
state to one of less worth. 3. The thing chang¬ 
ed from its primitive state (Brown). 

’ DEGE'NEROUS. a. (from degener, Lat.) 
1. De^nerated; fallen from virtue. 2. VUe; 
base; infamous: vaworthy (Soutk). 

DEGE'NEROUSLY. ad. In a d^neralc 
manner; basely; meanly (Decay (f Piety). 

DEGLUTITION. *. (degltitUion, Ft.) 
The act or power of •sw'allowiug (Arbuthnot), 
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Deglutition is performed in tlie first place by 
means of the tongue, driving the aliment into 
the cesopliaguB or gullet, and then, fay the con¬ 
traction of the sphincter, and the fleshy fibres 
of the oesophagus, which, lessening its aper¬ 
ture, protrude the contents downwaid mto 
the stomach. 

DEGRADA'TION. s. (degradation, Fr.) 
1. Dismission from an office or ^ dignity (.dy- 
IJ^e). 2. Degeneracy; baseness (South). 3. 
Diminution of value. 

DEGRADATiotr, a punishment of delin¬ 
quent ecclesiastics. The canon-law distin¬ 
guishes it into two sorts: the one summary, 
by word only; the other solemn, by stripping 
the person degraded of those ornantents and' 
rights which are the ensigns of his order or 
degree. Tiie canonists likewise distinguish 
degradation from depmition; understanding 
by the latter the depriving a man of his cleri¬ 
cal orders, but by the fortner only the reinov.^ 
itig him from his rank or degree. In the an¬ 
cient primitive church, degrading a clergym-an 
was reducing him to the state andcomnmnioa 
of laymen. TJie full import of the phrase, 
however, is the depriving hiim of his orders, 
and reducing him to the simjile condition of :i 
Itwman; a punishment inflicted for several 
onences, as adultery, theft, or fraud: and 
clergymen thus reduced were seldom allou ed 
to recover their ancient station, except upon 
some great necessity or verv pressing reason. 

To DEGRADE, v. a. '(degrade^', French.) 
1. To put one down from his degree (Shak¬ 
speare). 3. To lessen; to diminish tlie value 
of tMiltnn). 

' DEGRfc/E. s. (degri, French.) f. Qualiij, 
rank; station (Prior). 3. The comparative 
state and condition in which a thing is (Bac.). 

3. A step or jireparalion to any thing (Sidn.). 

4. Order of lineage ; descent of faniilv (Dry¬ 
den). 5. Onler or class (Locke), 6. Mea¬ 
sure; proportion (Dryden). ?. TKc vehe¬ 
mence or slackness of the hot or cold.quality 
(South). 

DEcaEF., in algebra, a term applied to equa¬ 
tions, to distingtiish the highest powee of'the un¬ 
known quantity. Thus, if the index of that 
power be 3 or 4,. the equation is respectively ot 
the 3d or 4th degree. 

Deguee, in geometry or trigonometry, is the 
SfiOth part of the circumference of any circle. 
Every circle being considered as divided into 360 
parts, called degrees; which arc marked by a 
small “ near the top of the fignre; thus 45® is 
45 degrees. 

The degree is subdivided into 60 smaller parts, 
cdled minutes, meaning first minutes; the mi¬ 
nute into 60 others, called seconds; the second 
into 60, thirds; &c. Thus 45®- 13'20" are 45 
degrees, 13 minutes, 30 seconds. - 

The magnitude or quantity of ao^es u ac¬ 
counted in degrees; for because of-the uniform 
curvature of a circle ia all its pacts, equ^ angles 
at thy centre are subtended by euuil arcs, and by 
jumilar arcs ih peripheries pf dinerent.diameters; 
and an angle n sa;d to be of so mapy degfees, w 
arc contained in the arc- ot any circle eompre- 
beoded between the jbga of the angle, and. having 
the angtilar point for iw cs^re, -^uswe W 
ap aagu of 90®, or pf *5® 34'.. JJt is also ofual tp 
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*ay, such a Mar is elevated so many degrees Ptul6my fixesv the degree at 68^ Arabic miieff 
idiove the horizon, or declines so many degrees counting 14 stadia to a milet^ The Arabs them¬ 
's from the equator; or such' a town is situate so selves, who made a computation of the diameter 
many degrees of latitude or longitude. A sign of the earth, by measuring the distance of two 
of the ecliptic or aodiac contains SO degrees. pluces under the same meridian, in the^ plaint of 
Daoaaa or xsTitJeiDe, is the space or dis- Sennar, by order of Alroamoo, make it only 
tance on the meridian through wmch an ob- miles. Kepler, determining the diarneter of the 
seiver must move, to vary his latitude by one earth by the distance of two mountaiia, m^cs a 
degree, or to increase or diminish die distance of degree 13 German miles; but his method is far 
a stair from the zenith by one degree; and which, from being accurate. Snell, seeking the diameter 
on ihe supposition of the perfect sphericity of of the earth from the distance bemeen wo pa- 
the harth, is the S60th part of the meridian. rallels of the equator, finds the quantity of* a 

The quantity of a degree of a meridian, or degree. 

Other great circle, on the surface of the earth, is by one method 57064 Paris toises, or 342384 ft.; 
101100117 determined by diiTercnt observers: and byauoihermeth.57037 .... toises,or 3'^342 ft. 
the methods made use of are also various. Since the time of Snell, a degree of latitude has 

■ Eratosthenes, 250 years before Christ, first de- been measured in diflerent places, by various 
termioed the magnitude of a degree of the meri- mathematicians: as our limits will not allow of 
diaa, between Aleaandria and Syene on the our indulging in a complete historical detail, we 
borders of Ethiopia, by. measuring the distance shall present our readers with a comparative ta- 
between those places, and comi^ng it witli the ble of results, and then subjoin a few. remarks 
diligence of a stayb zenith distances at those and references, 
places; and found it to be 61)4) stadia. 

TABULAR COMPARISON OF OBSERVATIONS. 


Length of a Degree on the Level of the Sea, 



Srom a eompanson of the measures ef a d^ 
me pn the meridian, at dsfiTerent parts of the 
it 'ftiUpws that the iearth is nett strictly 
i|^ien^ bbt more nearly agrees la filgnre with 
j^hcrdul; or, its ti;e opfat^n of Some, 
'the sMStteiits of two rather uneqiiet sphenoids are 
siniMpwt the equator. See Eaara tad Eitti*- 
♦teW* ' ''■ ' • 


rtnblUtuidi^ta. Mr. Fox, 
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state, setting forth what astronomy would derive 
from constructing a series of triangles that sho^ 
connect .trigtaometricaSy the two <dMervatoriea 
of Greenwich and Paris, and thus detemune 
their relarivd positioos, more actaratdy than 
it was. supposed^ could bei done. by..Mtron»* 
mical observation Both nations at- that tinw 
enjoyed the. blcsnsgs of jmace; and the •sdmitifie. 
men of eauih epuat^ readUv obtained front their 
respective «>v#rnments.tne atsistangc and’.pa* 
tronage wfawh such an undertaking reqttiim 
As tm w6rk proceeded,‘^Ute objects and uiMi* 
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tion o( the philotophen on both udes of the 
water gradually ejtpanded; and under the auc* 
ceuure niperintenwuce of Rc^, l^lliaaui and 
Mudge, in JBtwhtndt and Cauinii Mechain, I<e- 
gcndrei and Oetambre in France; the opera- 
ttont have been conducted with remarkable 
accuracyt etutt, and succese. 

The occanon of the recent laeasuremcnt of 
the degree in Lapland was simply this, ft liad 
long been supposed that some errors had been 
made in the ^measurement in Lapland con> 
ducted ^ MM. Maupertuis, Clairaut, Camus* 
Lethonnier.and the. Abbe Outbier, and the l^en^ 
National Institute wished for a new opportunity 
of examining into its accuracy: Bonaparte* there¬ 
fore, at the suraestion of the Institute* wrote a 
letter personally to the king of Sweden* request¬ 
ing permission for some members of that body to 
visit Lapland* in turder to determine an arc of 
the merman. That high-spirited young monarch 
replied* that he would consult the Academy of 
Sciences at Stockholm* whether such an opera¬ 
tion was desirable for the interests.of science; 
and if they were of this opinion* he would ap¬ 
point Swedish mathematicians to undertake it. 
la consequence of this, Messrs. Svanberg, Ofver- 
botnn, Holinquist, and Palander* were appointed, 
and in ISOi, 1802, 1803, went through the 
work with sUch assiduity, talent j^nd success, at re¬ 
flect much honour on themselves* and on the 
country to which they belong. Their result dif¬ 
fer* more than 200 tosses from that of Mauper- 
tuis; and M. Svanberg accounts for this didm-ence 
from the circumstance of the French mathemati¬ 
cians having neglected to allow for variation 
flrom the level of the sea. From the whole, M. 
Svanberg now deduces, as the most probable con¬ 
clusion, ibr the eilipticity, and 3963‘2<; 

English miles, for the radius of our earth at the 
equator. SeeBsavii. 

Those who wish to acquaint themselves with 
the best and most approved methods of conduct¬ 
ing these extensive measurements will do well to 
consult colonel Mudge’i various papers ou the 
Grand Trigonometrical Survey; Base du ^Sys- 
t&me mftrique dteimal, on Mesure de Fare du 
nieridien compris entre ie paralleles deDunkerque 
et Barcelone,par M. Delambre. Exposition des 
Operations faites en Laponie, See. par M. Svan¬ 
berg, Stockholm, 1803. Traite de Gfod^sie* 
par M. Puissaint. A veij complete list of papers 
on this subject is given in rite 2d volume of Dr. 
T. Young's Philosophy- 

On the supposition that the earth’s figure is 
that of an oblate spheriod, it has been shevm, 1. 
I'hat a degree of the earth’s equator is the first 
of two mean proportionals, between the last and 
first degrees of latitude. 2. If the diameter of 
the eouxtor be to the axis of the earth* as 180 to 
179, the latitude In which tlie degree of latitude 
will be equal to a degree of the equator will be 
£1P 48' 24". If the proportion be 230 to 220, 
the latitude comes out Sr 4$' 31". 3. If the pro- 
portton be 180 to ItO* the latitude, where-the 
dq^ee ofthe meridian will be equal to a degree 
of a civcle, whose diameter is equsl to the um of 
the^eaxth;will be found to be36° 2tt'.S0"; assum¬ 
ing the propostioM’ oi 230 to 229, the latitude 
wMbeSr Iv 23". (Uonley’sl'racts, p. 39^ &c.). 

Thelengthsof tbedegrees on the merkUan of 
ea.eUtpicnd, increase from the equator to<the 
pole.ekty nearly as the square of me tine of the 
latitude. And the lengtn of the degree at any 
pointi is to the length et tfae etjuator* accurately 
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at the cnbe of a line drawn parallel to the pliunb 
line from a point in the axis equidistant frmn the 
centre with die equator, and terminating in a 
point of the plane of the equator, to the cube iXf 
the line drawn frim tbit {mint to the true p^e. 

Or, if « be the eUipticity, and « tlw sine of the 
latitude, the length of the degree will vary us 
(1 +(2« + «)x*)j. 

Dcohee or LONOiTUOE. isthe space between 
two meridians that make an angle of 1° with 
each other at the {lolet; the quantity or length 
of which is variable, according to the latitude, 
being every where as the cosine of the latitude; 
viz as the cosine of one lat. is to the cosine of ' 
an,other, to is the length of a degree in the 
former iat. to that in the latter* cm the suppm- 
tion that the earth is spherical. But taking, 
the earth as aspbercud, the d^ree of longitude 
may be found in any mven latitude L, by saying, 

1. As the equatorim cuameter, to the polar* so is, 

tang. 90°—L* to tang, of an angle A: then 2. As 
radius, to sine of A, so is the Iwigth of a degree 
of the equator to the length of a degree on the 
parallel of the given latitude. 

Dkoxek in MUSIC. The diflerence of position 
or elevation between any two notes. There are 
conjunct and disjunct degrees. , When two notes 
are so situated as to form the* interval of a se<- 
cond, the degree is said to be conjunct; and 
when they form a third, or any greater inlerval, 
the degree is called disjunct. 

According to others, degrees are the litUe in¬ 
tervals* whereof theconcuins or harmonic inter¬ 
vals arc composed: they are* the greater tone, 
the less tone, and the semitone. The latter sense 
of the term is used by ancient authors; the/onner 
by the moderns. 

Degrees or comparisox, in grammar, are 
usually reckoned three, viz. positive, compara¬ 
tive, and superlative. See Grammar. 

Degree, in universities, denotes a quality 
conferred on the students or members, as a tett^ 
mony of their proficiency in the different 
branches of learning, and entitling them to 
certain privileges. (See Bachelor, &c.) Ac 
Cambridge, a person must have resided during (he 
greater part of twelve several terms, before he 
can become a bachelor of arts. If a person of 
the age of 24 years is admitted of any college, he 
may take the degree of bachelor of divinity after * 
ten years: but ne need not reside more than 
three terms. A. bachelor of laws must be of rix 
years standing complete. A bachelor of iriiysic 
IS usually admitted m the course of hit sixth year. 
A matter of arts roust have been a bachelor 
arts at least three yean. After he has been a 
master of arts seven years, he may become a ba¬ 
chelor of divinity. After he has been B.D. five 
years he may become doctor of divfnity ^ or he 
may take the degree ofD.D. per saltum tf he be 
an M.A. of 12 years standing. After a person 
has been L.L.B. five years, or M.A. seven years, 
he may take the degree of Doctor of La^ws.- A 
bachelor of phyric of five years standing, os seven 
years M.A. may become a IkKtor of Physic. 
The' following are entitled to hooOMry degt^: . 
privy counsellors, Ifishops, dokeep martinet, 
carls, viscounts, barons, sons of .ttoblemns,^ pet- 
sons relaied to the king* baronets, .and kn{^, 
are eotiUed .to the d^«e of M.A. only^ the 
others to superior ones* For exercises, 
cererooniet, fm* ddi. on admission to tbese seve¬ 
ral degrees at Catnbtlidge, we re«r to Waifs 
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Account of the Cerevoniet in the Senate 
House. . 

At Oxford, matters of this kind are on nearly 
the same footing; though the expences are, we 
believej heavier; the expeaces of a degree of 
doctor in any of )the faculties, in treats and setfees, 
usually amount to lOO/.; and those of a master of 
arts to 20/. or 30/. 

,No person can take a degree in either of the 
En^sh universities (a degree in music excepted) 
without declaring iona fJe his assent and consent 
to every thing contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer and Thirty-nine Articles. On this account 
it is usual for those who are liberally educated 
among the dissenters, to study at one of the Scotch 
universities \ but commonly at Edinburgh, Aber¬ 
deen, or Glasgow; and on this account probably 
it is, that many of the students at the English um- 
versitics affect to speak with great contempt of 
degrees obtained in Scotland. The fact is, that in 
both countries the universities often receive as 
well as bestow honours by the conferring of de¬ 
grees : .ind it is equally true, that while in one 
country degrees can be obtained by men equally 
ignorant of literature and of science, by mere re¬ 
sidence ; in one university of the other country, 
the Brodums and the SoIuinon.s can procure de¬ 
grees by purchase, without any exandnation or 
test of talent. So that, though no person can 
question the right of the universities on both sides 
uf the Tweed to grant degreed and academic ho¬ 
nours ; no person can deny that both in England 
and Scotland the right may sometimes be abused, 
by conferring those distinctions upon ignorance, 
which were originally intended for men of real 
talents and extensive attainments. 

Drc RE r.s, upon mathematical and philosophi¬ 
cal instruments, are the divisions by which the 
changes in the things to which the instruments 
are applied are indicated. In this sense we speak 
of the degrees on a thermometer, &.c. 

Dy Decre'es. ad. Gradually •, by little aud 
Uttle (iVew/on). 

DEGUSTA'TION. s. {degustatio, Latin.) 
A tasting. 

DEHISCENT, in botany, the gaping or 
opening of cansules; if is also put for the sea¬ 
son in which inis usually happens. 

DEHLI, a province of Mogulsian, in Asia, 

. having .funjapore and Bengal on theN. Jamba 
on the N.£. Bacaron the E. Agra on the S. 
and Ajmir on the W. 

Dkhli, the principal town of the above pro¬ 
vince ; it is about ten miles in circumference, 
and was the residence of the great Mogul when 
Kouli Khan invaded Industan. Tlie Mogul 
and his great officer of state were made pri¬ 
soners in their city, and the conquerors com¬ 
pelled them to deliver up all their riches; but 
not being satisfied with this, he put several of 
^ great men to' the rack. It is surrounded 
with a brick wall, and defended by a fortress. 
Jtis 100 miles N. of Agni. lAt'ss, 20 N. 
Xon. 78- 1* E. 

To DEHO'IIT. V. a, idehnrtort lAt.) To 
dissiiade; to advise to the contrary ( ff'dra). 

. DEHORTATION. #. (from aekortor, I-at.) 
Pisaimaton', a counscltin^o the contrary; 
t^ice against something (^ari). 

J>EHq'RTATORY. a. (from dehorlor, 
i#.) Eelotiging to dissuaiioQ. 
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DEHOUTER. $. (from deliorl.) A dissiUH 
der; an adviser to the contrary. 

DE'KUOE. s. (from deus and cado, Lat.) 
Death of onr bless^ Saviour {Prior). 

To DEJE'CT. V. a. {dtjicio, Latin.) I. To 
cast down; to afflict; to {Skakupeare). 
2. To make to look sad {JDryden). 

Dr.jE'CT. a. {drjectus, Latin.) Cast down; 
afflicted; low-miritcd. 

DEJE'CTEuLY. ad. (from deject.) In a 
dejected manner; sadly; heavily {Bacon). 

DEJE'CTEDNESS. ». Lowness of spirits. 

DEJE'CTION. j. {dejectio, Lat.) 1. Low¬ 
ness of spirits; melancholy {Rogers), S. 
Weakness; inability {Arbuthnot), 3. A stool 
{Ray). 

Dejection, in astrology, is applied to a 
planet when in a sign op{)osite to that wherein 
It is of greatest influence. See Exalta¬ 
tion. 

DEJECTURE. s. (from deject.) The ex¬ 
crement {Arbuthnot). 

DEJERATION. s. (from dejero, Lat.) A 
taking of a solemn oath. 

DEIFICA'TION. s. {deification, French.) 
The act of deifying, or making a god. 

Deification, in the pagan theology, the 
act or ceremony of deifying their emperors, i. e. 
of placing them among thegorls, and decreeing 
divine honours to he rendered them. Sec God 
and Consecration. 

The deification is the same svith apotlieusis. 

DE'IFORM. a. (from deus and forma, 
Lat.) Of a godlike form. 

To DE'IFY. V. a. {defier, French.) 1. To 
make a god of; to adore as god .(,S<it<//i). 2. 
To prai.se excessively {Bacon). 

To DEIGN. v.H. (from daigner,FT.) To 
votichsafc; to think worthy {Milton). 

To Deign, v. a. To grant; to permit {Skak~ 
speare ). 

To DEI NTEGRATE. v. a. (from de and 
integro, Latin.) To diminish. 

DEI'PAROUS. o. (deipam, Latin.) That 
brings forth a god; the epiuict applied to the 
blessed Virgin. 

DEISM, the doctrine or belief of the deists. 
Deism, from Sne, Gotl, may pro|>erly he uscil 
to denote natural religion, as comprehendi^ 
those troths which have a real foundiuion iu 
reason and nature; and in this sense it is so far 
from lieing opposite to C-hrislianitv, that it ia 
one great design of the gospel to illnstrate and 
enforce it. Thus some of the deistical writers 
have affected to use it. But deism more pre¬ 
cisely signifies that system of religion, relating 
both to doctrine and practice, which every man 
is to discover for himself by the mere force of 
natural reason, independent of all revelation, 
and exclusive of it; and tliis religion Dr. Tin- 
dui and othera pretend is so perfect, as to be in¬ 
capable of receiving any audition or improve¬ 
ment even from divine revelation- 

DEISI^, a class of people known also under 
the denomination of Free-thinkers. The 
deists hold, that, considcrii^ the mv^fipUci^ of 
religions, the numerous pretences to revelation, 
and the precarious axi^mcats geneialty ad- 
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Vanced in proof thereof, the best and surest way T^t there are rewards for good men, and pit* 
is to return to the simplicity of natUK and the nishments for men, both here and here* 
belief of one God j which is the only truth afwr. The positions of this and many other 
agreed to by all nations. They complain, that deists have been e^mined with much aW* 
the freedom of thinking and reasoning is op- lity by Dr. Leland, in his View of the Deisti* 
pressed under the yoke of religion; and that cal Writers. But we are not sure that we need 
the minds of men are ridden and tyranniaed by refer even our hesiteting readers to this work, 
the necessity imposed on them of believing in- satisfactoiy as most of its arguments are. Many 
conceivable mysteries; and contend that no- of the deistical writers would have been for- 
thing should be required to be assented to, or gotten long before ibis, had they not been kept 
believed, but what their reason clearly con* aliveby Ldand’s book. We have always thoij^ht 
ceives. the preserving vi{)ers in spirits a di^sting 

Dr. Clarke distinguishes four sorts of deists, practice; and we arc besides convinced that 
1. Those who profess to believe the existence every correct reasoner, whose torn of mind is 
of an eternal, infinite, independent, intelligent not biassed by previous indulgence in vice, on 
Being, who made the world, without concern- comparing the difficulties and supports of the 
ing himself in the government of tu S. Those puitst deism (that of Herbert) with dime of 
who believe the being and natural providence Christianity, will find abundant reason topref^ 
of God, but deny the difference of actions as the latter, and to say in the language of l^rip* 
morally good or evil, resolving it into the arbi- ture, “ Their rock is not as our rock, our eoe* 
trary constitution of human laws; and there* mies themselves being judges.” 
fore they suppose that God takes no notice of DE'ISTICAL. o. (from ddH.) Belonging 
them. With respect to both these classes, he to the heresy of the deists i 
observes, that their opinions can consistently DE'ITY. s. (.deiie, French.) 1. Divinity; 
terminate in nothing but downright atheism, the nature and essence of God (Hooker). 2% 
3. Those who, having right apprehensions con* A fabulous god (Shakspeafe). 3. The sup* 
cerning the nature, attributes, and all-govern- posed divinite of a heathen god (Spenser). 
ing providence of God, seem also to have some OEKHER (John), a learned Jesuit, and 
notion of his moral perfections; though they chancellor of the university of Grate, in Stiria, 
consider them as transcendent, and such in na* where he died in l6tg, age<l 6q. He wrote, 1. 
ture and degree, that we can form no true judg* Velificatio, sen theoremata de anno ortiis ac 
Rieni, nor argue with any certainty concerning mortis Domini, l3i6, 4to. S. Tabula Cbro- 
thcin ; but they deny the immortality of human nngrapliira, a capia per Ponipeium, Jerosolymfi 
souls; alleging that men perish at death, .ind ad deletam a Tito tirbem, 1605,4to. 
that the present life is the whole of human e.\- DELACEIIATION. i. (from delaccrot 
istence. 4. Those who believe the existence, Lat.) A tearing in pieces, 
perfections, and providence of God, theobli- DEIjACHYMATION. *. (ddacrymetio^ 
gallons of natural religion, and a state of future l.at.)The. waterishness of the eyes, 
retribution, on the evidence of the light of na- DtjXAC'l’ATION. s. (delactatio, Lat.) A 
ture, without a divine revelation: such as these, weaning from the breast, 
he says, are the only true deists; but their prin- DELAN Y (Patrick), a divine of coosider- 
cipies, he apprehends, should 1^ them to em- able learning and ingenuity. He was the son 
brace Christianity; and therefore he conrludcs of a farmer m Ireland, and born in that king* 
that tliere is now no consistent scheme of deism doin about 1680. His learning and degrei'K 
in the world. were acquired at Trinity colli^, Dublin, 

Tlie first dcisiical writer of any note that ap- where also he was elected fellow. He formed 

S ared in this country was Herbert baron of an early intimacy with dean Swift, in whose 
lerbiiry. He lived and wrote in the last cen- works are some slight pieces, mostly humour* 
tury. His book, De Veritate, was first pub- ous, of Dr. Dclany's. He obtained some 
lisned at l^ris in l0S4. This, tog^ier with church preferment from lotd Carteret; and 
his book De Causis Errorum, and nis treatise in 1733, publishetl in London his work entitled 
De Religione Laici, w*ere afterwards niiblish^ Revelation examined with Candour; and the 
in London. HU celebrated work De Religione same year he married. In 1738 appeared hU 
Gentilium was published at Amsterdam in Reflections upon Polygamy. His next publi- 
1663, in 4to. and in 1700, in 8vo.; and an cation was the Life ofDavid, King of Israel; 
English translation of it was published at Lon- which is an ingenious and elaborate perform- 
don in 1705. As he was one of the first that ance. (S«a David.) In 1743 he married a 
fbrmi^ deism into a system, and asterted the -second wife, who was the widow of Mr. Pen- 
aufficiency, universality, and absolute perfec- darves of Cornwall. The year following he 
tion of natural religion, with a view to discard obtained the deaociy of Downe. When lord 
all extraordinary revelation, as useless and Orrery publish^ his Remarks on the Life and 
needless, we shall subjoin the five fandamental Writings of Swift, Dr. Delany conceiv^ it ex* 
articles of this ootvcrsal religion. Hwy are pedicnttogivearc^y,whichhedidwiffi;^t 
these: 1. That there is one supr<»ne God. S. spirit; and bis perifarmahce certainly affoids a 
That he is chiefly to be worshipped. 3. Tliat better idea of the dean than can be oWamro 
piety and virtue are ^ principal part of his from dial of lord Orrery. He wwdnued pu^ 
worship. 4. 'Dial we most repent of our sins; lishUig somethingor other neariy tiuhis deatn, 
•nd-if we do so, Goef will pardon them. 5. which happened atBath in i?us. His set- 
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mcms on &cla) Duties are very excellent. In¬ 
deed all his ewks exhibit tokens of real piety, 
as wdl as ^ Tigprous understiii^ing. His Re¬ 
velation Examined ia an admiralne perform- 
anoe> beuiK a complete and eloquent refutation 
of mai^ of the ^rand arguments of the deists. 

D£LAPSE> In medicine. Sec P&b- 
LAFas. 

DHL^'PSED. a. (from dclapsuSf Latin.) 
Beariog or fallirig down. 

To DELArTR. V. a. (from delalust Latin.) 
I. To carry; to convey (Bacon). 2. To ac- 
cuse ; to inform against. 

_ DELATION, s. (delalio, Lat.) 1. A car¬ 
riage ; conv^ancc (Bacon). S. An accusa¬ 
tion ; an impeachment. 

OELA''rOR. 5. (delator, Lat.) xVu accuser; 
an informer (Crorei'Rriicn; of the Tongue). 

DELAWARE, one of the United Statoi of 
America, bounded on the N. by Pennsylvania, 
on the £. by Delaware river and tey, and on 
the S. and W. by Maryland. It is ninety miles 
hmg, and sixteen broad; and in many parts is 
unhealthy, being seated in a peninsula where 
the land is generally low. It is divided into 
three counties, Newcastle, Kent, aud Sussex, 
la 1790 the number of inhabitants was 59 , 094 . 

Delaware, a county of Pennsylvania, 
twenty miles long, and eleven broad. In' 
17 ^ It contained 9,483 iuhabitana. Chester 
» the capital. 

Delaware, a river of N. America, which 
rising in the state of New York, in lake Uslay- 
antho, divides New York from Pennsylvania, 
and passes through Delaware bay to the At¬ 
lantic, liaving New Jersey on the E. side, and 
Pennsylvania, and the state of Delaware, on the 
W. From the mouth of this very extensive 
bay, at cape Uenlopen, to Philadelphia, it is 
11's miles, with a suHicient depth of water for 
« 8Cventy>fonr gun ship; above Philadelphia 
it is tuvigable for sloops up to the great falls at 
Trenton, and for boats that carry eight or ten 
tons, foii^ miles higher. 

To DELA'Y. V. a. (from delayer, French.) 
1. To defer; to put off (Exodus). Q. To hin¬ 
der; to frustrate. 3. To stop or retard the 
course of (Dryden). 

ToDela'y. V. n. To stop; to cease from 
action (Locke). 

Dbia^Ws. (from theverb.) 1. A deferring; 
proerasHnation (Skakspeare). S. Stay; stop 
(Dirydett). 

OELA'YER. *• (from delay.) One that de¬ 
fers. 

DELE'CTABLE. a. (deleetaltilis, Latin.) 
l^easHtff: delightful (Philipt). 

D^'CT^LENESS. «. Delightfoiness; 
pleieantness. 

PELE'CTABLY. ai. DelightAilIy; plea- 
•antlf. • 

Di^i^lECTATION. s. (deleefaiidt Eatia.) 

(More). 

V. a. (delegot laiia^) 1. 
away. 2 . To send uptAi-an'eanbi^, 
to.obiAmit to aootW (Tuym) 
ap^at ju^h* *<* * particular oanse. 
Da-tfaAV4tv<i« OMefftiut,. Lit.) A 4«« 
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puty; a eommissioner; a vicar; aoyoae that 
IS sent to act for another (Taylor), 

Ds'LEOATE.a. (delmatus, tAt.)Depat8dj 
sent to act for another (Taulor). . 

Db^leg ATB8 (Court of). A court wherein 
all causes of appeal, by way of devolution from 
either of the archbishops, are decided (xfu- 
lifr). 

DELEGATION. *. (detegaHo, Latin.) 1. 
A sending away. S. A nutting in commission. 
3. The assignment of a debt to another. 

DELENFFICAL. a. (delen^fi^s, Latin.) 
Having virtue to assuage or ease pain. 

To D£L£TE. V. a. (from deleo, Latin.) To 
blot out. 

DELETERIOUS, (deleteriwt tqEvTiqts;, 
from tsXiw, to hurt or injure.) Those sub¬ 
stances are so called, which are of a baneful or 
poisonous nature. 

DELETJ^Y. a. Destructive; deadly (Hu- 
dibras). 

DELETION, s. (deletio, Latin.) 1. Act of 
raising or blotting out. 2. A destruction 
(Hale). 

DELF. Delfe. s. (frombelpan, Saxon, to 
dig.) 1 . A mine; a quarry (Bay). 2. Earth¬ 
en w'are; counterfeit China ware, made at 
Delft in Holland (Smart). 

DELFT, a city of the United Provinces, 
and capital of DetfUand, in Holland. It is 
clean and well built, with canals in the streets. 
It is noted for its manufacture of earthen ware, 
known by the name of Delft-w'are. Lat. 53. 
4 N. Lun. 4. 24 E. 

Delft-ware, a kind of pottery of baked 
earth, covered with an enamel or white glazing, 
which gives it the appearance and neatness of 
porcelain. Some kiuds of this enamelled pot¬ 
tery differ much from others, either in their 
sustaining sudden heat without breaking, or in 
the beauty and regularity of their forms, of their 
enamel, and of tnc painting with which they 
arc ornamented. In general, the fine and beau¬ 
tiful enamelled potteries, which approtlch the 
nearest to porcelain in external apj^rance, are 
at the same time those which least resist a brisk 
fire. Again, those which sustain a sudden 
heat are coarse, and resemble common pottery. 

The basis of this potten is clay, which is 
mixed, when too fat, wUjn such a quantity of 
pnd, that the earth shall preserve cnongn of 
its ductility to be worked, moulded, and turned 
easily'; And yet that its fatness shall be snfll- 
cieiitly taken from it, that it may not crack Or 
shrink too much in drying or in baking. Ves¬ 
sels formed of Uib earth must be dried very 
gently to avoid cracking. They are then to be 
placed in a Aimaoe to receive a alight baking, 
which is only meant to give them a certain eoiv> 
sistence or hardness. And, lastly, thtty are 
to be covered with an enamel or ghaiog, which 
is done, by'pultit^ a|xm the vessels thus pre¬ 
pared the enatndlwhteh has been ground very 
fine, atrd diluted with water. 

As vessels on which the darnel is apj^ied are 
bnrsligbdybakedi thi^ readily imbiho the water 
in wlwh lb* enamel la sumnded; and a layer 
of this ettewei adhetet'te wit sotfitce: th^ 
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(tsiel* may then be painted with eokmn com* 
posed o( meiallie calccf, tnu^ and grauBd 
with a fusible glass. When they am become 
perfectly diy^ they are to be placed in the fur¬ 
nace, included in cases of baked eatth called 
seggdis, and exposed to a heat capable of fusing 
umformly the enamel which coren them. 
ThU heat given to f«ue tire enanid being much 
stronger than that which was applied at first to 

S ive some consistence to the ware, is also the 
eat necessary to complete the baking of it. 
The furnace and colours used for painung this 
ware are the same as those employed for por¬ 
celain. 

DELHI. In geography. SeeDEHLi. 
DELIA, in antiquify, a festival celebrated 
in the island of Delos, every fiftli year, in ho¬ 
nour of Apllo. 

Delia, a surname of l^ana. 
DELIAC,DELtACO$, among the ancients, 
a poulterer. Or one who fattened and sold fowls: 
they were sO called because the people of the 
isle of Delos first followed that occuj^tion. ■ - 
DELtACAL> or Delian PROHLest. See 
Duplicatio.v: 

DELIBAMENTA, in antiquity, a libation 
offered to the infernal gods, which was always 
poured downwards; hence this act was ex¬ 
pressed by the word defundtre. 

DELIBATION. *. (jitlihatio, Lat.) An es¬ 
say ; a taste. 

To DEL4rBERATE. v, a. {delihero, T.at.) 
To thinh, in order to choice; to hesitate 
diton). 

Deli'berate. a. (deliberafus, Lat.) 1, 
Circumspect; wary; advised; discreet (..SVtai'- 
speare). 2. Slow; tedious; gradual 
DELI'BEllATELY. ad. 1. Circumspectly; 
advisedly; warily (Dryde»). 2. Slowly; gra¬ 
dually. 

DELI'BERATENILSS. s. Circumspection; 
weariness; coolness; caution (.King Chariet). 

DELIBERATION, *. (delibcratio, Latin.) 
The act of delibeiaiing; thought in order to 
choice (Hammnd). 

OELI'BERATIVE. a.(deliheraiU>ut, Lat.) 
Pertaining to deliberation; apt to consider. 

Deu'berativb. r. (from the adjecUve.) 
The discourse in wluch a question is deliber¬ 
ated (Bacon). 

DE'LICACY. 5. (dtUtatttte, French.) l. 
Daintiness; pleasantness to the taste (MUton). 
2. Any thing highly pleasing to the senses 
(Miiion). 3. Softness; feminine beauty (Bfd- 
ney). 4. Nicety ; minute accutai^(DrydeN}. 
5. Neatness; el^anee of dress, q. Politeness 
of manners. ? Indulgence; gentle treat¬ 
ment (Tmple), 8. Te^mess; scrupulous¬ 
ness (Addison). Q.- Weakness of constitution. 
10. Smallness f tmuity. 

pE'LlCATE. a. (dtUeatt French.) i. 
Nice; pfeasingto ^ taste; of an agreeable 
iUvour (Tatfl^y, a. Dainty j desirous of cu¬ 
rious meats. 3. Chmee; select; excellent. 
4. I^easing to thesepses. 5. Fine; consist¬ 
ing of smidl parts (ArlutAnoi), Of polite 
planners) not grots, ot co^cit. 7 . Soft) cf- 
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femiaate; unable to bear hard^ps (Shni- 
speare). 8. Pure; clear (BAoimears). 

DETJICATELY. ad. 1 . BcaatUully; srith 
soft elegance (Pppe). 2. Fkidy; not eoara%. 
3. Daintthr (Tmior). 4. Choicely. 6. Po¬ 
litely. fi.Eifemtnately, 

DE'LlCATHNESb. s. (from delieate.y 
The state of being delicate; tenderness; suft- 
ness: effeminacy (Deu/eronsmu). 
DI^LICATES. «. (from Mlicale.) Nice¬ 


ties; rarities; 
DE'Ll 


that which is choice and dainty 


LICES. s. J>1. (delicia, Lat.) Beasurei 
(Spenter). 

DELl'ClOUS. e. (^lUsienx, Fr.) Sweet; 
delicate; that affords delight; agreeable 
(Pope). 

DELl'CIOUSLY. ad. Sweetly; pleasant¬ 
ly ; delighlfnlly (Heveialion), 

DELlCIOCSNRiS. s. (from delicious.) 
Delight; pleasure; joy (Tanhr). ' 

DELIGATION, s. (ds/igorio, Latin.) A 
bindingup, in sxitacty (fViteman). 

DELl'GHT.s. (detice, Freoch.) !. Joy; 
content; satisfacltoti (Samuel). 2. That 
wbichgives delight (SkakspeuTe). 

To DelFcht. V. a. (detector, Latin.) To 
please; to content; to satisfy (Locke). 

ToJDeli'cht. V. n. To have delight or plea- 
sure in (Psalmt). 

DELFGHTFUL. 0 . (from delight and 
full.) Pleasant; chaming (BtdHcv). 

DELPGHTFULEY. a<i.Pleasanlly;chaTm- 
ingly; with deligln (Milton). 

DELl'GHTFULNESS. *. (from delight.) 
Pleasure; comfort; satisfaction (Tillotson). 

DELIGHTSOME, a. (from delight.) 
Pleasant; delightful (Grei/'). 

DELI'GIi’llsOMELY. erf. Pleasantly; in 
a delightful manner. 

DELPGH’l'SOMENESS. j. (from delighU 
some.) Pleasantness; dcUghtfulncss. 

DELIMA. Ill botany. See Tetracera. 

To DELI NEATE, v. a. (detinco, Utin.) 
1. To make the first draught of a thing; to 
design; to sketch. 2. To paint; to represent 
a true likeness in nictuie (Brown). 3. To 
describe; to set form in a lively mant^r (J?a- 

‘&jIl1NEATION. 5 . (dcHneatio, Latin.) 
The first draught of a thing (Mortimer). 

DELI'NQUENCY. s. (detio^uentia, Lat.) 
A fault i a failure in duty (Sandus). 

DELI'NQUENT.j. (from delinfuens, Lat.) 
An offender (Ben Jenson). 

To DELI'QUATE. c.». (rfe%««>, Latin.) 
To melt; to be dissolved (Cudworik). 

DEHQUATION.s. (deliquatio, Lat.) A 
mating; a disstdving. 

DELIQUESCIENCE, dcliquation, or the 
gradually melting down of crystallized salts, 
from exposure to the air. 

DELl^UIUM, the liquid state, into whidt 
* salt is reduced by exposure to the air. Thus, 
alkali reduced by this means to a liqidd statoi 
udurfermerly called oil of tartar, per aeHqtdum. 

DettqvjL’M AtriMf. SeeSVitCOPE. 
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DELIHAMENT. s. {delirantentum, Lat.) 
A floating or foolish foncv. 

TV OELl'RATE. t>. r, (deliro, Latin.) To 
dote j to rave; to talk or act idly. 

PELlRA'inON. *. (dr?ira^Oj Latin.) Do¬ 
tage ; folly; madness. 

uELI'RIOUS. a. (deliritu, Latin.) Light¬ 
headed; ravins { dotii^ (.Sictj^). 

DELl'RIUM. (delirium, from deliro, to 
rave.) A fehriie syinptomt consisting in the 
person's aetiug or talking unreasonably. It is 
to be carefully distinguished from an alienation 
of the mind, without fever. 

ToDELl'VER. ». a. (deliwr, French.) J. 
To set free; to release (Pritir), 2 . Tosa'. e; to 
tacae (Shahpeare). ,3. To surrender; to put 
into one’s hands (Samuel). 4. To give; to 
offer; to pr^ent (Dryden). 6, To cast away; 
to throw off (Pope), 6, To disburden a wo¬ 
man qf a child (Peackam). ?. To speak; to 
tell; to relate; to utter (Swi/l). 

To Delt'ver over. v. a. 1 . T^ut into an¬ 
other's hands (Sbakspeare). 2 . To give from 
hand to hand (Dryden). 

ToD^EIVsk up. t’, a. To surrender (Shak- 
ipeare). 

DELI'VERANCE. s. (delivrance, French.) 

1 . The act of freeing from capti\ity, slavery, 
or any oppression i rescue CDrydra). 2 . The 
act of delivering a thing to another. 3. The 
act of bringing children (ShaLpeare). 4. The 
act of speakiiu; utterance (Sbakspeare). 

DELI'VERER. s. (from deliver.) 1 . A 
saver; a rescuer; a preserver (Bacon), 2. A 
Klater; one that communicates something by 
speech or writing (Boyle). 

DELI'VERY. r. (from the verb.) 1 . The 
act of delivering, or giving. 2 . Release; res¬ 
cue; saving (Sbakspeare). 3. A surrender; 
act of giving vp (Clarendon). 4. Utterance; 
pronunciation; speech (Hooker). .9. Use of 
thelinibs; activity (W'o«o»). o. Childbirth, 
See Midwifery. 

DELL. s. (from dal, Dutch.) A pit; a hole 
in the ground (7Vd.e/). 

DELOS, an island of the Archipelago, now 
caHed Dili. There are abundance of fine ruins, 
Supposed to be of the temples of Diana and 
Apollo, whose birth-place it is said to be. It 
is six miles in circumference, but it is now 

n '' B destitute of inhabitants. Lat. 37- 30 N. 

. 25. dj) £. 

So very sacred was the island of Delos held 
by the ancients, that no hostilities were prac¬ 
tised there, even by the dations that were at 
war with ope another, when tliey happened to 
meet in this place. It was called Deios from 
because it suddenly , made its appearance 
on the surface of the sea, Wthe power of Nep¬ 
tune. (Sec Afollo.) One of the altars of 
Apollo, in the island, was reckoned among the 
seven wonders of the world, It had been erect- 
fd, SiecDrding to mythoio^^, by Apollo when 
only four years old, and ma^ yyitlthums 
of goats, sil^ by Diana on mount Qyntbns. 
was unlawjol for a man to did, or for a child 
1mm thane; and an togs u$ued. 


whicli commanded all persons labouring 
any mortal or dangerous disease to be insttmtly . 
removed to the adjacent island called Rhane. ^ 
DELPH. See Delft. • | 

DELPHIN, in literary history, a name^ 
gii’en to the commentators on the ancient Latin 
authors, who were empli^ed hy order of 
Louis XIV. of France, for the benefit of the 


S rince, under the care and direction of M. de 
lotttausier his governor, Bossuet and Huet 
his preceptors. They were thirty-nine in 
number. 

DEI 4 PHINIA, in antiquity, feasts cele¬ 
brated by the inhabitants of i^ina, in honour 
of Apollo, surnamed Delphinius.:, / 
DELPHINIUM. Larkspur. In Imtany, 
a genus of the class polyandna, order digynia. 
(^alyxless; petals five; nectary cloven, elon¬ 
gated behind into a horn; siliques three or one. 
Fourteen species; of which a fisw possess only 
one cajrsule, but the majority three. These 
arc chiefly found wild in the south of Europe: 
three or Imir of which are cultivated in our 
gardens. Two or three species in this genus 
are perennial, Those chiefly worthy of no¬ 
tice are, 

1 . D. consolida. Uommon larkspur; found 
in our own fields, with a one-leafm nectary, 
and subdivided stein: the petals are easily 
doubled hy propagation, and arc iii colour 
usually blue, reel, pink, or violet. This plant 
is called in the dispensatories Calcitrapfa, 
and Consolida regalis, whichsee. 

2 . D. pereginuni; with a two-leaved nec¬ 
tary; coroi uinc-petallcd; leaves many-paiteil, 
obtuse. A native of the south of £aroj[:«. 

3. D. staphisagria. Staves.acre; louse wort; 
pectary four-leaved, shorter than the petals; 
leaves palmate, with obtuse lobes. Indige¬ 
nous also to the south of Europe. The seeds 
arc still an article in some pharmacopoeias; 
and their Supposed use will be found under 
the officinal name Staphisagrxa, which 


DELPHINUS, in astronomy, the Dolphin, 
an old northern constellation. It consists of 
eighteen stars of the first six magnitudes, vU. 

0.0.60.2.10. 

DelphiN us, in zpoli^, otdercete. Teeth 
in both Jaws; bony. The species are the five 
i. e. following. 

1 . D. phocsiM. Porraise, or po^us (h 
pore poisson.) Sea-hog. jRody subconic; back 
oread; snout bluntim. Colour of the body 
blueisb, black above; white beneath; head 
obtuse, eyes small, the entrance to the ear 
placed henind them, and b^ween them a se¬ 
milunar fistula; teeth small, acute; in each 
jaw forty-six; orifice of the penis near the 
navel linear; anus a little two-lobed, between, 
that and the taiU In the times of Henry VIII. 
and EHaabeth, reckoned a delicacy and a romt 
dish. Inbiri^lts the European and Baltic 
qeeaps; gad b found at times on all the coasts 
of our own country, following greedily the 
track of the. migratory fishes, as mackerel, her¬ 
rings^ and 8 #ioii i tumbling over and darting 
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to the water; length from fiv« to eight feet, those of a cow, ont of which the milk iflowed 
Bee Nat. Hist. Pi. LXXIV. when they were squeezed, 

o 2. D. (lelphis. Dolphin. Body oblong, We have introduced tins last species into the 
: roundish: snout narrow, sharp, with a broad, gehusdelphinus, from Mr. Neil’s Tour throt^ 
transverse projection of the skin, oii ite uppdr me Hebndes, in which we are told that 310 of 
part; teeth subulate; twenty-one above,'nine* ^is species were driven on shwe in Shetland, 
teen below, locking into each other; mouth ex- in 1805. Mr. Neil’s description, however, is 
tensive, reaching almost to the thorax; kidney imperfect; and Dr. Trail, from whom we have 
conglomerate. Inhabits the European and Pa- taken the specific name ^d character, has given 
cific seas, and is occasionally found on our own a much better account in Nicholson’s Journal 
coasts; swims with velocity, preys on fishes; for February I 8 O 9 , in a paper which states also, 
and dexterously fastens itself to the back of that ninety-two of the same species of delphi- 
whales as they leap out of water, making them nus were stranded in Scapy bay in Pomona, 
bellow with its gripe; swims id nearly a one'of the Orkneys, a few days previous to the 
straight line, and only a ppars of a crooked form, great storm in December 1800. 
such as i&commoniy represented in our paintings These animals are gregarious, generally 
of this mammal when leaping out of water it- swimming in considerable numbers. They 
self; from nine to ten feet long: slenderer than frequently enter the bays around the Orkney 
d. phocasna. See Nat. Hist. PI. LXXIV. coast in quest of small fish, which seem to he 
3 D. orca. Grampus. Snout turned up; their food. When one of them takes the 
teeth broad and serrate. Another variety, ground, the rest surround, and cndfsivour to as- 
with snout a little truncate; teeth pointed; sist it; from this circumslauee several of them 
dorsal fin long and bony: known by the name are generally taken at once. Da. T. has fre- 
of sword-grampus. Ine hotly of both black quently observed an animal, which he conjec- 
above,- while beneath; lower jaw much longer tures to be of this species, elevating its dorsal fi n 
than the upipei; teeth for^, obtuse; eyes and a consideraide part of its back above the 
small; spiracle two-ccllc<l; nn broader at the waves, with a slow tumbling motion for many 
hose, resembling a scymetar. inhabits' the successive times. Tiicy are iuofiensive, and ra- 
European and Atlantic seas, and occasionally- thertimid. Th»arc chiiscd on shore not un- 
our own coasts: twenty-four feet long, twelve frequently by a few yawls. They seem gene- 
broad : like d. dclphis, hut with far more vio- rally to follow one as a leader with blind con- 
lence attacks and adheres to the backs of whales, fidence. He once was in a boat when the at- 
and often destroys ihem ; fights likewise with tempt was made to drive a shoal of them on 
seals, often pusliing them from the rocks they shore ; but wlien they had approachctl very 
inhabit by its long dorsal fin. See Nat. Hist, near llie land, the foremost turned round with 
PI. LXXV. a sudden leap, and the whole rushed pa^st 

4. D. Icucas. White dolphin i by the Rus- with great velocity, but carefully avoided the 
sians named belluga. Snout conic, obtuse, in- boat. They are extremely fat, and yield a con- 
clined outwards; without dorsal fin. Head sidcrabic quantity of good oil, 
oblong, small; eyes minute, round, promi- DELPrlOS, in antiquity, now called Castri, 
nenl; spiracle on the forehead, dividerl by a thecapital of Phocis in Achaia; anciently much 
partition ; teeth nine on each side of each jaw, celcbrateil for its temple, and oracle of Apollo, 
short, bluntish ; pectoral fins soft with five This temple was a uia;ruificent structure, en- 
boiies: tail rat tilamnous, two-lobcd ; teats riched with innumcraolc gifts; in it was the 
two, filled with white milk, inhabits the dark cave Pythium, where the priestess, nam^ 
arctic pole; mmetimes ascends rivers, grega- Pythia, sitting on a tri|K)s, or three-legged 
rious; to the touch smooth and slippery; when stool, pretended to receive the inspiration of the 
young, dusky in colour, but afterwards white; god, swelling, foaming, and raving, like one 
eighteen feet long. See Nat. Hist. PI. LXXV. distracted. The answers were always ambi- 
S>. D. mclas: snout obtuse: almost the guous, and so mysterious, that it was difficult 
whole Ixxly black, smooth, and shining like to understand them. At present the town of 
oiled silk. The back and sides jetty black ; Castri does not consist of above two hundred 
the breast and belly of a somewhat lighter co- bouses, and those very ill built. It stands be- 
lour. 'ibe general length of the fuU grown tween Salena and Livadia, about ten miles dis- 
ones about twenty feet. The body thick. The taut from the latter, on the south side of mount 
dorsal fin does not exceed two feet in length, Parnassus, so famous in antiquity, and sacred 
and rounded at (he extremity. 'Fhe pectoral to the Muses and Apollo, 
fins from six to eight feet in length, narrow, DELTA, one of the ancient divisions of 
and tapering to their extremities. Hie head Egypt, so called from its triangular f%ure. It 
obtuse; the upper jaw projects several inches is 130 miles along the coast from Damietta to 
over the tower in a blunt process. It has a Alexandria, and 70 on the sides, from where 
single spiracle. The full grown have twenty- the Nile b^lins to he divided into brandies, 
two subconoid sharp teem, a little hooktd. DELTOID LEAF, hi botany, folium del- 
Among those stranded lately in Scapay btw, toidk's. ordelmi^nm. Rhombeum ex quatuor 
were many-young ones, which, as well as tne angufis, e quibus laterdles minus a hasi distant 
oldest, wanted tejeth. The youngest measured qoam reliqui. Shaped like a rhomb, having 
about five feet in leni^h, and were still suck- four angles, of which the lateral ones are less 
lings. The females had two teats, larger 'than distant Kom ilte base than the otheis, Or more 
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Anrrectty, a deltoid leaf jits the ^eoeral appear¬ 
ance of a delta or trian^, but m. reality tt ap- 

i iroaches in figure to a and like tliat has 

bur angles, of vrhkh the two side ones are al¬ 
ways nearer to ea^ oAer than the two others 
at the base and apex; so that the length of the 
leaf is somewhat greater than the breadth. All 
this win be . best understood by examining a 
leaf of the eocnmon black poplar, which^ is 
^ven as one instance of a deltoid leaf in Lin- 
udus’s Specific Characters. Other instances 
are, several species of chenopodium and atri- 
plex; CQchlearia danica: alyssum sinuatuin 
and deitoideum. If it should be objected, that 
a leaf cannot have the form both of a delta and 
4 rhomb, it should be observed in reply, that 
linn^us affirms no more than that this leaf has 
the appearance of a delta, with a resemblance 
to a rhomb; and that it would be absurd to 
expect mathematical exactness in substances so 
various in their forms as leav». Dr. Wither¬ 
ing translates deltoidens triangularly spear- 
shaped} and says, that leaves in this Form arc 
broad at tlie base and nearly triangular, but 
spear-shaped at the point} as in the black 
poplar. 

With .rosjiect to mcscmbiyantbemura dcl- 
toldes, there is no doubt that tt was so named, 
because each sule of its succulent leaves is in 
fiH'm of a triangle, and therefore corresponds 
with the figitre of the Greek letter delta. 

DELTOjDES. (hXToiJii;, from the Greek A 
or^ixew, and lias;, a likeness} shaped like tlie 
Creek delta.) A muscle of the superior extre¬ 
mity, situated on the-shouldcr. It arises exactly 
opposite to the trapezius from one-third part of 
the ciavicute, from the acromium and spine of 
tbcscapnla, and is inserted, tendinous, into the 
middle of the os humeri, which bone it lifts up 
directly; and it assists with the supra-spinatus 
and corafiobrachialis in ail the actions of the 
humerus, except the depression; it being con¬ 
venient that the arm should be raised and sus- 
taindil, in order to its moving on any side. 

l>£LtJl>ABLE. a. (from delude.) Liable 
to ^ deceived (Brown). 

To DELU'DE. ». a. (deludo, Larin.) 1. To 
beguile} to cheat; to deceive (Di^den). 2. 
To disappoint; to frustrate. 

DELu^ER.#. (from delude.) A begniler; 
a deceiver-} an impostor; a cheat {Granvill^. 

^ To delve. V. a. (belpan, Saxon.) 1. To 
dig} tQcpfin the ground withaspade (Philips). 
t.xo fatnom} to sift (Shakspeare). ■ 

DstvE.i. (from the verb.) A ditch} a pit} 
a den; a cave iBen Janion), 

DE'LVER. i. (from delve.) A digger. 
DE'LUGE..^. (deluge^ French.) l. Age- 
neral inondafikm (Bwnet), ■ 9. .An-overflow¬ 
ing pf the natural {rounds of a mot (Denham), 
2., Any sudden and reutftless calami^* 
DatiKOf, piLuvivM, inoaUiralbistofy, a 
flpdd, Mjumndation of water, covering 
mttlNf'*>lner in the whole or- in .patt. We 
with various aocoimts of d^M^ss in an- 
oron^ bisU^«i<b(Mb saeied and ^fine: .that 
happened in Greece, in;,th« tine of 
Deucalion, called dihviura Dei^eeHontumt is 
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famous: this delt^ only overflow^ 

Its date is fixed to the year beibre Chriig 15^, 
being the third year beroro the Israelites dpmtiiR 
out of Egypt, according to the oom|mtatimi of 
Petavius, Rat. Temp. pt^> i.. Ub. L 1, 
The deluge ^yges I^pened n*Mr 30Q 
years before that oCT>eucalion, It&Q y$a0 be¬ 
fore the first Olympiad, and 170 betore Jesus 
Christ, according to the same author. Rat. Tm, 
par. i. lib. i. cap. 4. par. ii. lib. ii. cap. i). Thk 
only ravaged Attica. These two deluges aro 
freijucntly mentioned, in ancient Greek au¬ 
thors, under the denomination of cfitaclpsmus 
prior and posterior. Of the likfL Idnd were 
those inunuatinns in tlie. Nethcrian^ which, 
ill 1737. overwhelmed and covered with sea all 
that pin now called the gulf. Dollart in the 
United Netherlands, andm 14%t. ail that part 
situared betuevn Brabant and Hpliand. _ 

But the most niemorabie deluge is that 
which we particiilarly, by way of eminence, 
call the deinge, or the universal deluge, or 
Noah’s flood; recorded in Scriptuic as a gene¬ 
ral inundation sent by Qod to punish tha cor¬ 
ruption of the world, at that time, by destroy¬ 
ing every thing (Noah and his family, and what 
was shut up with him in the ark, only ex¬ 
cepted) from the face of tlie earth This flood 
makes one of the most considerable epochas in 
chronology. Its history is given by Moses, 
Gen. ch. vi. and vli. Its time is fixed^ by the 
liest chronolpgers, to tlie year from the creation 
ifidri, answering to the year before Christ Sj!p3. 
From this flood, the state of the world is di¬ 
vided into diliivian and antediluvian. 

The deluge has been, and remains, a subject 
of much enquiry and dispute among natura¬ 
lists, critics, &c. ’The points chiefly contro¬ 
vert^ may be reduced to three: first, its ex¬ 
tent, viz. whether it were general, or partial; 
secondly, its natural cause} and, thirdly, its 
effects. 

1. The immense quantity of water requisite, 
to ftirnish an universal deluge, has occasioned 
several authors to suspect it only ^nial. .An 
universal delu«, tbcw think, had been unne¬ 
cessary,. coDsiocring the end for which it was 
brought: viz. to extirpate the wicked inhabi¬ 
tants, The world was then but new, and the 
people not very many; the holy Scriptures 
making only eight generations frptn Adam to 
Noah. It was but a small part of .the earth 
that couklbeyetinltebUedt the country about 
the Euphrates,,wtuch is suppoMd to have been 
the scene of the first antedilavian inhabitants, 
was suffieient to bear .them all. Now Provi¬ 
dence, say thev, . which ever acts wisely 
frugally, wtrom never haire diapnqiortionM the 
means to the end, so far . as. to, overflow the 
whole globe, tmly to drown a little corner of it. 
They tto^4n the Scripture-laagua«, the 
whole «atth;.eKpr«8se& no more riiah p the m- 
habitanie on this princilib advaaee,< that 
an ovetflevrikig of the Ee^hndes and TigTiB, 
with .a vehement min, might answer all 
the pheatmtena of the deinge. </. 4^- > 

. But (he.deh;^ was uaivernllAi »Ooddeelare4 
to Noah, Gen. vi. 17, that he waa resolved to 
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destit^ ereiv thing that had bnath under-hea* lepmentation; illugibnj enour; achiiaerical 
vcn, or had life on (be earth, by a flood of tlwi^t (Prior), \ .. 

waters: such was the menat^i such the exc- ' - DELU'SIVE. Delu'soby. a. (iiom de- 
eiiddn. The waters, Moses assures us, eo> lutut, l<atin.} Apt to derive; bqpii^g; tin> 
vered the whole earth, buried all the moun« p 9 si.Mbn (Woodward. Glanville). 
tains, and were no less than 6 fteen cubits above DEMADES, an Athenian, who, from a 

the highest of them; every thins perished sailor, became an eloquent orator. He was 
therein ; birds, beasts, men, and au that had taken prisoner at the battle of Cheronsea, hy 
li^, excepting Noah, and those with him in i^iilip, by whom he was greatly esteemecf. 
the ark, Gen. vii. I 9 , &c. Can an universal He was put to death, with nb son, on suspi> 
deluge be more clearly expressed ? If the deluge cion of treason, B.C. 3(i2. One of hu orations 
had only been partial, there had bera no ne- is extant. (Died.). 

cesstty to spend a hundred years in the building DE'MAGOGUE. s. (hfMtyuyu,) A ring' 
of an ark, and shutting up all the sorts of ani- leader of the rabble (Saath), 
mals'therrin, in order tore-stock the world: DEM AIN, or Demesne, in its popular 

they had been easily and readily brought from sense, denotes the lord’s manor place, with the 
thqsc parts of the world not oxerflowed, into lands thereto belon^ng} which he and his an- 
those that were; at least, all the birds would cestors have from time to time kept in their own 
never have been destroyed, as Moses says they manual occupation. See Manor. 
were, so long as they had wings to bear them ^ Demain, or Demesne, in a law sense, 
to those (larts where the flood did not reach, signifies, according to Hottoman, pa/rimoiitiim 
If the waters had only overflowed the neigh- dontini, the lord’s patrimony; called also do* 
bourhood of the Euphrates and Tigris, they main, and by the civilians dominicum. The 
could not be flfteen cubits above the highest same author proves those lands to be demain, 
mountains; they could not have risen to that which a man holdeth ori^iially of himself; 
height but they must spread themselves, by the and those to be feodum, which tie holdeth of a 
laws of gravity, over the rest of the earth ; un- superior lord. Itr England, nq common person 
less, pemaps, they had been retained there by a has any demain, simmy understood; for all de- 
miraele; and, in that case, Moses, no douot, pends either mediately, or immediately, on the 
would have related the miracle, as he did that crown. When a man, therefore, in pleading, 
of the waters of the lied sea, and the river would signify his land to be hb own, ne raitn, 
Jordan, which were sustained in aheap, to that he is or was seised thereof in hb domain, :ts 
give passage to the Israelites, Exod. xiv. 22. of fee; whereby he means, that although his 
and Josh. iii. 16 . Add, that in regions far land be to him and hb heirs for ever, yet it is 
more remtue from the Euphrates and Tigris, no true demain, but depends upon a superior 
viz. in Italy, France, Switzerland, Germany, lord, and he holdeth by service, or rent in lieu 
England, kc. there are frequently found m of service, or by both service and rent, 
places many scores of leagues from any sea, and Demaim b sometimes also taken, more 
even in the tops of high mountains, whole largely, for lands and tenements held for life, 
trees sunk deep under ground; as also teeth kc. and sometimes more strfcdy for such only 
and bones of animals, fishes entire, sea-shells, as are generally held in fee. 
ears of corn, kc. petrified; which the best Demain b sometimes again used for a db- 
naturalists are agreed could never have come linction between those lands that the lord of a 
there but by the deluge: to which may be manor has in hb own hands, or in the bauds of 
added the almost universal traditions of this hb lessee, demised upon a rent, for a tern of 
great event in all countries of the globe. years, or life; and snch other lands, Mrtalning 

The consideration of the various theories to the said manor, which belong to the free or 
which have been offered to account for the copy-holders. The reason why the co{w-hold 
cause, explain the effects, and evince the rea- is accounted demun, is because they, who ate 
sonableness of a belief in the deluge, would tenants to it, are judged in law to have no other 
take up much more space than we can devote right but at the will of the lord; so that it is re* 
to the purpose. We, therefore, refer those puted still, after a sort, to be in the lord’s hands; 
whose inclinaUon leads them to such di^ubi- and yet, in common speech, that is ordinarily 
tions, to the following works. Burnett Tel- called cleinaio which is neither free nor copy- 
luris Theor. Sacra, Kelli’s Examination of free. ^ , 

Burnet’s Theory of die Earth, Whbton's New Demain, again, is uted ina more special 
Theory of the Eart^ and Keill’s jRemarkt on signification, in opposition to frank-fee. 
ditto; Saurtn’s Dissertations, Delany’s Reveh' JDEMANO. s. (demonde, Fr.) 1 . A claim; 
tion examined with Candour, Whitehurst on a challenging (Loeke). 9, A question, an in- 
the Formation of the Barth, Bryant’s Analysis terrogatlon. 3. The calling tor a riling in 
of Ancient Myriiology, Tol. ii., and Kirwan’s order to purchase it (^ddboi^. 

Paper in the sixth ^nme of the Transactions Dbma n d, in law, ealling upon a man for 

of the Royal Irish At^u^my. any sum or sums of money, or any other thing 

To DrtvojB. V. a. (from the noun.) I.To due. By the several statutes of limiution, 
drown; to lay totally under water (B/acAfficre). debts, claiins, kc. are to be demanded mad 
2 . To overwhelm; to cause to sink (Pepr)* made in tiiM, or they will be lost by law. 

DELU'SION. 1 . (dehno, Latin.) 1 . A There are tvto manner of demands, the one 
cheat! guile; dacrit; liea^eiy. *• A Wse in deed, the other inlaw; in deed, »in every 
VOLTIV. ' F 
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|»ceci^ there is an expr^ jdkmand; in kor, as 
ID evetjr entry to buid, rfistiress for rent, t^inx 
or aeizwK of jjf^s, .and such Jike ftcia^ which 
may he oone without ai^ woiidsf are demands 
in law. 

Where there is a duty which the law makes 
on ^mand, no demand netid be made} 
but if there he fib duty tdl demaitd, in such 
care there inost be a demand to .nuke the du^. 

Th Pema'np. ». a. (demander, French.) I. 
To .claim} to atdt for with authority iShak-^ 
speare), s. To question} to interrogate 
CPeocham). 

D£MA'NDABL£. a. (from demand.) 
That may be demanded, requested, asked for 
iBaeony 

DI^A^DaNT. s. (from demand.) He 
who is actor or plaintiff' in a real action (Cbic). 

OEMATiDER. t. (demandetw, French.) 1. 
One that requires a thii^ with audiority. s. 
One tlut mks a question. 3. One that asks 
for a thing in order to purchase it (Corm). 4. 
A dnnncr} one that demands a debt. 

OEM ARCH US, iu antiquity, the chief of a 
r^ion or district. The chief magistrate of the 
city of Neapolis was also called dcmarchits. 

OEME'AN. f. (from demener, Fr.) Mien} 
presence} carriage {Spenser). 

To Deme'an. V. a, (from demener, Fr.) 

1. To behave} to carry one's self {Tillotson). 

2. To lessen} to debase} to undervalue {Skak- 
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DEMETRIUS PHAEEBUS, a ctkfliiitM 
orator and peri^tetic phJhapher, fm tfie 
s^olar of Theophrastus. He acqmred so moch 
authority at Athens, that he ^verM the city 
for ten years} and ruled with so m^h wis^m 
and virtue, that thw set up thirty>six statues in 
honour of him. j5etnetrtu8 composed more 
works in prose and verse than any other per^> 
teticof hu time} and his writii^ consuted of 
poetry, history, politics, rhetoric, harangues, 
and embassies. None of them are extant ex¬ 
cept his rhetoric, which is Usually printed 
among the Rhetores Select!. _ 

Demetrius, a cynic philosopher, direiple 
of Apollonius Tyansus, in the age of Caligula. 
The emperor wished to ^in the philosopher u> 
his interest by a large present} Init Demetrius 
refused it with indignation, and said, ** If Ca¬ 
ligula wish to bribe me, let him send me bis 
crown." Vespasian was displea^ with his 
insolence, and banished him loan island. The 
cynic derided the punishment, and bitterly in¬ 
veigled against the emperor. He died in a 
great old age} and Seneca observes, that ** na¬ 
ture had brought him forth to show mankind 
that an exalted genius can live securely, with¬ 
out being corrupted by the vices of the world." 

DEMT. (demi, Fr. from ditaidium, Lat.) A 
word much used in comnosilion with other 
words to signify half. In words borrowed 
from the Latin we use semi. See Semi. 


tpeare). 

DEME'ANOUR. s. {demener, Fr.) Car- 
rii^: behaviour (C/creR^n). 

DEME'ANS, or Deme^skes. s. pi. An es¬ 
tate in lands. 

To DEME'NTATE. V. n. (demcRto, Latin.) 
To make mail. 

DEMENTATION. $. {dementaHo, Lat.) 
Makiire mad, or firantick. 

DEME'NTIA. {demeniia, from de and 
mens, without mind.) Madness, delirium, ab- 
^ce of intellect 

DEMI^ARA, or Dem£E4Ky. Seels- 

<E 4 Ul)SO. 

DEME'RIT. s. {demeriie, Fr.) The oppo- 
rite to merit} iU-dererving {Temple). 

To Demb’bit. t). a. {demeriler, Fr.) To 
deserve blame or punishment. 

DEMEBSE LjBAF, in botany, growing be¬ 
low sor&ce of the wgter. Frequent in 
aquatic plaptSr TbcKsame explanation applies 
to submerse. 

DEME'BSED. o> (from imerrus, Lotiii.) 
nnnged; drowned. 

DEMSf^lON. e, (demersio, Latin.) A 
drownii^ 

DEMESNE.^ SccPemaix. 

PEMET®, ift aocieat fBogmpby, vrere in- 
hghitaats of .$Ddth Walitt, ooenpying those 
Mtts which are now caUed tCaermarthensbire, 
1ni<»^h >ht»hire , mod Cghl^u^re. 

DElflrD^A, to t^quiw, « festival in 
hnnanr nf Geres, called py Greeks 


pBM£fi^|ltlpWITZ» i 
aluv in seated on th 
40 ' ton. 36.6 £. 


DEMI BASTION, a fortification having 
only one face and one flank. See Bastion. 

DEMI-CADENCE, a term used in chureh- 
music. When the last or final sound of a 
verse in a chant u on the key-note, it is called a 
full, or complete cadence : nut if it fall on any 
other than the key-note, as the fifth or third, it 
takes the name of an imperfect or demi-ca- 
dcncc. The termination m this case is post- 
to the succeeding verse. Almost all our 
e chants afford examples of a demi-ca- 
dence. {Bushy), 

DEOMI-CANNON (Lowest). A great gun 
that carries a bail thirw pounds weight. 

Db'hi-cannon (Ordinary). A great gun 
that carries a shot thirty-two pounds weight. 

De'mi-caknon (Of the greatest size). A 
gun that carries a ball of thirty-six pounds 
weight (fFi/Ainj). 

OEMI-CROSS, an instrument used by the 
Dutch to take the altitnde of the sun or a star at 
sea} instead of which we use the cross-staff, or 
forestafl'. 

DE'MI-CULVERIN (Of the lowest size). 
A mm that carries a ball nine pounds weight. 

De'mi-culvebik (Ordinary). A gun that 
carries a ball Ui^ pouocU eleven ounces weig^it. 

DE'sei'CirtvEEtH (Elder sort). A gun 
that carries a ball twelve pounds eleven ounces 
weight {Ctairendon). 

DE'MLDEVIL. «. Half a devil {Shai^ 
speare). . 

DEMjDITONE, in mnric, a minor third. 
DE'MX<GOD. a. An hero partaking of di¬ 
vine nature} half ajmd (Pape). 
DBMI-LANC&Ta light laiu!e(Pryd<»). 

D£MJ[-iL>UN£f or HAi.r«i|ooM,,a small 
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flenkcdiofitioR, placed before the |XHnt of a tlMtii«tieft]stuifieiin^^ce,eiidperfeeM^htin- 
bastioB when Hit too w^k. self At Lmdon | where a tmdioeri^ofl^i/^ 

1]£MI-QUAV£R, a note in music, two of obliged him to eiajdoy h» eilentt itt this way, 
which OK t^ual to a quaver. See Skmi* and to read public jkctures Ah' his better 


OVA rax. and Quavsx. 

DEMISEMItQUAVJER, in music, one- 
fourth of a quaver. 

DEMITONE. In music. See Semi¬ 
tone. 

DE'MI-WOLF. s. Half a wolf (Sbai- 
tpeare). 

^ DEMl'SK. s. (from detnelre, demis, demise, 
Fr.) Death; decease (Swift), 

To Demi'se. ». a. (demise, Fr.) To grant 
at one’s death ; to bequeath (Swi/i). 

Dl^l'SSION. s. (demissio, Lat.) Degra¬ 
dationj diminution of dicnity (L'Eslrange). 

To DEMIT. ». a. (iemiito, Ut.) To de- 
. press; to bans; down; to let full (Brown) 

DEMiURvE. (from ftif**#;, which denotes 
a public servant, and work.) lii tlie my- 
tliolc^uf the eastern, philosophers, was one of 
the mo!is employed by the bupreme Deity in 
the creation of the world. He had a comjsound 
character of shining virtues, and excessive ar¬ 
rogance and uinbitiun. 

DK’MOC/RACV. *. (is/;*ex;a?ut.) A form of 
Mveriimeni, in which the sovereign |X)wcr is 
lodged in the body of the jieoplc (Temple), 

DEMOCllATJCAL. «. (from democracy.) 
Pertaining to a popular government; impular 
(Brown). 

DEMOCRITUS, a famous philos^her of 
antiquity. He was born at Abdera in Thrace, 
about 460 B.C. His father was a man of pro¬ 
digious Svealth, but Democritus preferred Jibi- 
losophy to riches, and spent the whole of his 
iiatrimODy in travelling to acquire knowledge. 
There was a law in his country, that whoever 


port. The PrineipiaMathematiea of Newton, 
which chance is said to have thrown in his 
way, made hiih comprehend at once how little 
he had advance in the science he professed, 
lie fell hard to work: he succeeded as he went 
ahmg; and he soon became coatt«^ with, 
and celebrated among, the hrst-rate mathema¬ 
ticians. His eminence and abilities soon open¬ 
ed to him an enteance into the Royal Society of 
London, and afterwar^ into the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. His merit was so known 
and acknowledged by the former, that they 
judged him a nt person to decide the famous 
contest between Newton and Leibnitz. The 
collection of the Academy of Parb contaiDs no 
memoir of this author, who died at London, 
Nov 1754 , soon after his admission into h; 
but the Philosophical Transactions of London 
have several, and all of them interesting. He 
published also some capital works, such as. 
Miscellanea Aualytica, ncseriebusetquadratu- 
ris, &c. 1730 ,4to. But, perh^, he has been 
more generally'known by his Doctrine of 
Chance, or. Method of calculating the Pro¬ 
babilities of Events at Play. This work was 
first primed, 17IS, in4to and dedicated to sir 
Isaac Newton : it was reprinted, 1738, with 
great alterations and improvements; and a 
mird edition was afterwards published with ad¬ 
ditions, and a Treatise on Annuities, dedicated 
to lord Carpenter 

To DEMOLISH. ». a. (demolir, Fr.) To 
throw down buildings; to raze; to destroy 
(TilloisoH). 

DEMOLISHER. s, (from demolish.) One 


reduced himself to |»verty should be deprived that throws down buildinp; a destroyer, 
of the rites of sepulture. Democritus had in- DEMOLITION. *. (from demohsk.) The 
curved this rigid sentence, but his talents were aet of ovothrowing buildmgs; destruction 
so greatly admired, that the magistrates decreed (Swjfi). 
he should be buried at the public expence, and DE'MON. s. 


rail' 


lly an evil spirit; a devil. 
DEMONI'ACAL.Dem 


besides made him a liberal present. Sonm, 
however, charged him with insanity, and Hip¬ 
pocrates was sent for to cure him; but the phy¬ 
sician made no scruple to say, diat they who 
had sent for him were more mad dtait the pa¬ 
tient. He is said td have put out hu tfes that 
he might be able to philosophize the better; 
but this is not well-founded. He was con¬ 
stantly laughing at the follies of mankind, and 
tlierein diferttf from Heraditns, who was al¬ 
ways weeping for the same cause. He died at 
the age of IO 9 , B.C. 36l. None of hb writ¬ 
ings nave eome down to us. He was the au¬ 
thor of the atomical philosophy, and the pre¬ 
cursor of Epienrus. Pliny numbers mm 
among those who had a knowlcdM of chemical 
and magical arts, which he learot of die 
Egygdan priests. 

DEMOIVHE (Abraham), an eminent ni»- 
themadobm, was bom at Vitri in Champagne, 

May 1667 . The levoeatiou of the edict of 

Nantz, fa 1688, detennitiwd him to fly into -- .. ^ 

England, sooner timn abmdon the reli^on of Lat.) To prove withuthe highest degree of cer- 
IrisTadien. He hid the feandation of hb mov tainty (Tillotson). 
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(demon, Lat.lA^rit; gene- 
ImDjEMON. 
Demo'niack.c. (ftom 
demon.) 1. Behm^ng to the devil; detdibh. 
(See Dasmohiac). 2, Influenced by the 
devil (Milton), 

DEMO'NlACK. s, (from the adjective.) 
One possessed by the devil (Bentleu), 
DEMOWAN.o Devilish (ARtom). 
DEMONO'CRACY. ». (hupum and nfaltu.) 
The^wef of the devil. 

raEMONOTATRY. s, (J»ijuw«anda*T{n«i.) 
The worship of the devil. 

DEMONaLOGY. s (Ww and »y®*.) 
Discourse of the nature of devin. 

DEMONSTRABLE, a, (deewmsIraNIu, 
Lat.) That may be proved b^tid doubt or 
cont^iedon; that may be nutde evident 

DEMO^TRABLY. o<f. In such a man¬ 
ner as admits of certain proof; evidently (Cfex 

rendonl). _ 

To DBMPTfSTRATB. a* a. (dmoptro. 
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DEMONSTRATION* (dfmpntiraiio, 
Lat.) 1. The highest degree of deducible orar- 
gu mental evidence I^Heoibr). H. Indabitable 
evidence of the senscs.or reaso^. 

DEMONSTSATlONf in logic, a syllogUm in 
form containing a dear and irrefragable proof 
of the Uuth of a pro]:^tion. 

A demonstration is a convincing argument, 
thetwo’ first - propositions whereof are certain, 
clear, and evident; whence of necessity arises 
an infallible conclusion. 

The method of demonstrating things in ma¬ 
thematics is the same with that of drawing 
conclusions from principles in logic. In effect, 
tlie demonstrations of mathematicians are no 
other than series of enthymsnes; even thing 
is concluded by force of syllogism, only omit¬ 
ting the premises, which either occur of their 
own accord, or arc recollected by means of 

; |uotatlons. To have the demonstration per- 
ect, the premises of the syllogisms should be 
proved by new syllogisms^ till at length you 
arrive at a syllogism, wherein the premises arc 
either definitions, or identic propositiems. 

Indeed it might be demonstrated, that there 
cannot be a mnuine demonstration, i. e. such a 
one as shall give full conviction, unless the 
tlioughts be directed therein according to the 
rules of syll(»i$m. Clavins, it is welllinown, 
resolved the demonstration of the first proposi-^ 
tion of Euclid into syllogism: Herlinus, and^ 
IDasipddins, demonstrated the whole six first 
hooks of Euclid, and Henischus, all arithmetic, 
in the syllogistic torni. 

Yet people, and even mathematicians, usu¬ 
ally imagine, that mathematical demonstrations 
are conducted in a manner far remote from the 
laws of syllogism; so far are they from allow¬ 
ing that those derive all their force and convic¬ 
tion from these. But we have men of the first 
lank on our side the oucstion. M. Leibnitz, 
fill- instance, declares mat demonstration to be 
firm and valid which is in the form prcscribcfl 
by logic; and Dr, Wallis confesses, that what 
is proposed to he proved in mathematics is de¬ 
duced by means of one or more syllogisms: 
the great Hiijgens, too, observes, that para¬ 
logisms frequently happen in mathematics, 
through want of observing the syllogistic form 
SteSyMocisM. 

Problems consist of three parts: a proposi¬ 
tion, resolution, and demonstration. 

. In the proposition is indicated the thing to 
he done. 

In the resolution, the several steps arc orderly 
rehearsed, whereby the thing proposed is per- 
finmed. 

Lastly, in the demonstration it is shewed, 
that the tilings enjoin«i by the resolution being 
^ne, that which was required iri, the proposi- 
tipfv is effected. As ofreh, therefore, as a pro- 
bteiri is to be demonstrated, it is ^verted into 
a theorgo); the resolution being .the bypothe- 
ajs, and the nroj^hicn thetheaja: ihrutege- 
mra] tenor of an problems to he dent^nutfated 
it ^ia j that the thing prescribed hr the reso- 
IjUioD being petfbrmed, the thing reqtdred i» 
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The schoolmen inahe two kinds of demon* 
stration: the one va tim, or ^of4fr guodf 
wherein an effect is proved by the nett cause* 
As when it is proved, that the moon is 
eclipsed, because the earth is then between the 
sun and moon. The second <n m, or guia ; 
wherein the cause is proved, from a remote ef¬ 
fect : as when it is proved, thgt fire is hot, be¬ 
cause it burns; or that plants do not breathe, 
because they are not animals; or that there is 
a God, from the works of creation. The former 
is called demonstration h priori, and the latter 
demonstration a posteriori. 

Demonstration (Affirmative); is that 
which, jiroceiding by affirmative and evident 
propositions, dependent on each other, ends m 
the thing to be demonstrated. 

Demonstration (Apagogical). See 
Apacogical. 

Demonstration (Geometrical), is that 
framed of reasonings drawn from the elements 
of gromclry. 

Demonstration (Mechanical), is that, 
the reasonings whereof are drawn from the 
rules of mechanics. 

Demonstration a priori, is that 
whereby an effect is proved from a cause, either 
a next, or remote one; or a conclusion proved 
by something previous, whether jt be a cause, 
or only an antecedent. 

Demonstration A posteriori, is that 
whereby either a cause is pros'ed from an effect, 
or a conclusion is proved by something pos¬ 
terior; whether it be an effect, or only a con¬ 
sequent. 

DEMO'NSTRATIVE. o. (demonstralivus, 

1. Atiti.) 1. Having the power of demonstration; 
invincibly conclusive; certain (Hooker). 2. 
Having the power of exuressing clearly (Dry- 
den). 3. 'rhat which snows: as, demonstra¬ 
tive pronnniis. 

DEMfyNSTRATIVELY. ad. l. With 
evidence not to he opposed or doubted (South). 

2. Clearly, plainly; with certain knowledge 
(Brown) 

DEMONSTRATOR, r. (from demon¬ 
strate.) One that proves; one that reaches. 

DEMO'NSTRATORY. a. (from demon¬ 
strate.) Having the tendency to demonstrate. 

DEMOSTIIENES, the celebrated orator of 
Athens, was son of a rich blacksmith, called 
Demos^enes, and of Cleobule, He was but 
seven years of age when his father died, and 
his guardians having embezzled the greatest 
part of his possessions, his education was totally 
neglected; and for whatever advances he made 
in learning, he was indebted to his own in¬ 
dustry and application. He became the pupil 
of Isaeus atid Hato, and applied himself to study 
the orations of Isocrates. At the age of 17 , he 
gave an early proof of his eloquence and abili¬ 
ties arainst bis guardians, from whom he ob¬ 
tained the tetribution of the greatest part of his 
estate. Hn rising talents were, however, im¬ 
peded by weak Jungs, and a difficulty of pro¬ 
nunciation, espeoiaUy of the letter f, out these 
obstacle vrere soon conquered by unwearied 
application. To correct toe staafrn cripg of hie 
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^!ee, he ipoke with pebbles in his month; 
atid rcmoTM the distoi’tion of his features^ which 
accompanied htS utterance, by watching the 
motions of his countenance in a looking-glass. 
That his pronunciation might be loud, ana full 
of emphasis, he frequently ran up the steepest 
and most uneven walks, where his voice ac¬ 
quired force and energy; and on the sea-shore, 
when the waves were uncommonly agitated, 
he declaimed aloud, to accustom himself to the 
noise and tumults of a public assembly. He 
also confind himself in a subterraneous cave, 
to devote himself more closely to studious pur¬ 
suits; and to eradicate all curiosity of appearing 
in public-, he shaved one half of hU h<^. Hu 
abilities, as an orator, raised him to consequence 
at Athens, and he was soon placed at the head of 
government. In this public capacity he roused 
Ris countrymen from their indolence, and ani¬ 
mated them against the encroachment of Philip 
of Macedonia. In the battle of Cheronsea, 
however, Demosthenes betrwed his pusillani¬ 
mity, and saved his life by flight. After the 
death of Philip, he declared himself warmly 
.|^inst his son and successor, Alexander. 
Though he had boasted that all the gold of 
Macedonia could not tempt him, yet lie suf¬ 
fered himself to be bribed by a small gpiden 
cup froiii Harpatus. This forced him to retire 
toEgina, whence, when Antipater made war 
against Greece, he was recalled and received 
with much splendor at Athens. His triumph 
and popularity were but of short diuation. 
Antipater and ('raterus were near Athens, and 
demanded all the orators to lie given up. De¬ 
mosthenes, with all his adherents, fled to the 
temple of Neptune in Caliiria; and when he 
saw that all hopes of safety were vanished, he 
took a dose of poison, which he always carried 
ill a quilt, and expir^, in the 60tli year of his 
age, B.C. 3'fS. 

Demosthenes has been deservedly called the 
rince of orators. Indeed ho orator had ever a 
nor field than Demosthenes in his Olyiithiacs 
and Philippics, which are his capital orations; 
and undouutedly to the greatness of the subject, 
and to that integrity and public spirit which 
breathe in them, they owe a large portion of 
their merit. ' Cicero calls him a (lerfect model, 
and such as he himself wished to be. These 
two great orators have been often conqiared to¬ 
gether ; but the judgment li^itates to which to 

g 'lve the preference. The archbishop of Cain- 
lay, however, seems to have stated their merits 
with great justice and perspicuity in his Re¬ 
flections on Rhetoric and Poetry. The passage, 
translated, is as follows: " 1 do not hesitate to 
dwiarethat I think X^mosthenes superbr to 
Cicero. I am persuaded ho one can admire 
Cicero more than 1 do. 'He adorns wbitever 
he aittompts. He does honour to ItoRuage. 
In disposes of^tds in a manner peculiar to 
himiolfi' His ittie'hM great variety of cha- 
meter. l&ises, be is even con¬ 
cise and for instance, against Oa- 

tiliite, a^ihSt Terres, against Antony. Bnt 
ornament is too visible in his writing. His 
.art is wonderfalj but 4 U perceived. When 
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the otatot is providing for the, safety of the re* 
puUic, he forgets^ not' hims^f, nor permits 
others to for^t- him. Demostheites seems’to 
escape from niinaelf, and to see nothing but his 
.country. He seeks not elegance of expression } 
unsought for he possesses it. He is superior to 
admiration. He mak« use of lan^ge, as a 
modest man does of dress, only to cover him. 
He thundbrs, he lightens, lie is a torrent 
which carries every thing before it. We can¬ 
not criticise, because we are not ourselves. Hi» 
sulyect enchains our atteution, and makes us 
forget his language. We lose him from our 
sight: Philip aioue occupies our minds, laui 
delisted with both these orators; but 1 con¬ 
fess that I am less afl'ected by riie infinite art 
and magnificent eloquence of Cicero, than by 
the rapid simplicity of Demosthenes.” La 
Harpe, also, has some fine remarks on the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of eloquence of Cicero and De¬ 
mosthenes, and their comparative fitness for the 
audiences they had respectively to address: but 
they are too long to be transcribed into this^ 
place. 

Demosthenes, is said to have composed 66 
orations, of which only a few have reached out 
times. Among the Irest editions of these, arc 
that of Frankfort, l604, folio, with W'olfius’s 
l,.atin version; of Reiskc, 12 vols, 8 vo. Leips. 
1770 ; of Auger, 4to. ftris, 1790- Of the 
select orations the best edition isbyMouiitcnoy. 
Cant. 1731 . Lond. Oct. 1785. The curious 
ill bibliography are very eager to obtain the 
genuine editio princeps of Demosthenes, which 
IS W Aldus, Venet. fol. 1504. 

DEMU'LCENT. a. (.demulcens, Latin.) 
Softening; niollifyhig; assuasive iArhuthnot). 

DEMU'LCENtS. {demulcenliat medica~ 
menlai from cTemufeeo, to soften). Medicines 
are thus called, which possess a power of di¬ 
minishing the ciBiCts of stimuli on the sensible 
solids of the body. There are two orders of 
demulcents; 1. Lenient demulcents, as starch, 
gnm arable, and olive oil: these are best adapt¬ 
ed to irritable constitutions, and persons with a 
remarkable disposition to have their secretions 
morbidly augmented. 2. Diluent deinutccnis, 
as water and watery substances: these are calcu¬ 
lated for such as have a diminution of the se¬ 
cretions, and whose habits are naturally tor¬ 
pid. 

To DEMU'R.t>. n. {iemeitrer, French.) 1. 
To delay a. process in law by doubts and objec¬ 
tions {Walton). «. To pause in uncertamw; 
to suspend determination {Hayward). 3. To 
doubt; to have scruples (Bf»«<y). 

To Dbmu^r. ». a. To doubt of {Milftm). 

Demv'r.s. (from the verb,) Doubt; hesita¬ 
tion ; suwnse of opinion {South). 

DEMO^RE. o. {des maurs, French.) J.' 
Sober; decent(Spetuer). 3. Grave; affectedly 
modest (Swt/?). 

TVDtMo'RR' tt.ti. (from the noun.) To 
look with an affected modesty {Shakspiart)i 

DEMITHELY. ad. (from demure.) 1. 
With affected modesty; solemnly (Bacon). 2. 
^emnlv {Skakspeare), 

DEMU'RENESS. s. (from demure ) 1. 
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Modesty, soberness} gsaeity of aspect. 9. Af¬ 
fected modesty; pretendedfintyity. 

DEMU'RRAGE. *. (from demur.) An al¬ 
lowance made to masters of shins, for their stay 
in a anrt b^ond tbe time appointed. 

pEMtJARER,..m Uw, a stM> put to any 
action uron some point of difficulty which 
mutt be oetermined by the court, beibre any 
lurther proceedings can be had in the suit. 

Demurrer to evidence, is where a 
^nestion of law arises thereon; as if the plantiff 
ill a suit gives in evidence any records, deeds, 
w ritings. See. upon which a law-question arism, 
and the defendantoffers todemur upon it, then 
the plaintiff must join in such demnrrer, or 
wave his evidence. 

Demurrer TO imSictments, is when 
a criminal joins lastte4ipon a point of law in an 
mdiciment or appea^ aUowing the £ict as lakl 
to be true. 

DEN. t. ("oen, Saxon.) 1. A cavern or hol¬ 
low running with a small obliquity under 
ground {Hooker). 2. The cave of a wild beast 
{Dryden). 3. Den, in a local name, may 
signify either a valley or a woody place 
{Gibson). 

DENARIUS, in Roman antiquity, the 
hief silver coin among the Romans, worth in 
rur money about sevenpence three farthings. 
As a weigtH, it was the seventh part of a Roman 
ounce. In our law-books, an English {leiiiiy 
is oAen called jpenariuSk 

DENARY.*. Denial; refusal {^t^sptare). 

pENfilG^, a town of North Wales, the 
capital of the county of the same name. R 
stands on the side of a rocky lull, on a branch 
of the river Clwyd; and is called by the Welsh 
Cledvyrn yn Rnos, i. e. Tlie cr^gy hill in 
Ros 8._ Denbigh'Motalns 552 houses, and 
9301 inhabitants: it sends one member to the 
British Batliament, and has a market on 
Wedneadays. Lat. 53. i I N. Lon. 3. 35 W. 

DENBIGHSHIRE, a cramty of Wales, 
bounded on the south by Meriouethand Mont- 
euaeiy shires, on the north by Flintshire and 
trie Irish sea, on the west by Caernarvon and 
parv Q{f Merionethshire. U is about 40 miles 
long and 91 brood. The air is wholesome, 
but sharp, the country being pretty hilly, 
and die smwv lying long or the tops ^ 
the mountains. The soil in general is bar¬ 
ren: but tbc vale of Clwytl, so tailed, 
from its bciog watered by tiiat river, is a veiy 
fertile pleasant spot of great extent, and well 
inhabited. Hic county contains about 410,000 
aero of land, 13^048 houses, a»d 60,359 in- 
halMtanu. They send ana memlMr to parKa- 
aucat, besides one Ibr the eounw town. 

DENDERAiTtlie ancient Tentyiis orTen- 
tym, « town or large vjRage of built 

newr ^ ripn* ef the ancient At .nr^rtehs- 
tanew fnm the west jbenk of ahnmt 

$49 Caho,' Some near 

^ cug^i&etatl. Ji4t. 96. lo 

astrwm tuwpnfFlan- 
dto,intbeAu|itrianNetherlaidfc 9 
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DENDRITES, or ARBontZATiONS. 
This appcllatioa is given to dgafesof vegetables 
which are frequently observed in fossil sub¬ 
stances. They are of two kinds; the orte su¬ 
perficial, tlte other internal. Tlw first utu' 
chiefly found on the surface of stones, and be¬ 
tween the strata and in the fissures of those of 
a calcareous nature. Stones of a similar kiiHl,. 
when very compact, sometimes also exhib^ in¬ 
ternal arlairiaations; such are the marbles of 
Hesse, of Angers^rg in Prnsila, arid of 
Baden-Dourlacu on Uic left bank of the, 
Rhine. 

DENDROBIUM, in botapy, a genus of, 
Uie class gynandria, order monandria. Calyx 
(in some species reversed) throe-leaved, obbpgi. 
soiDcwhat spreading; the two lowermost leaves, 
extended at the ba!w, ou their nudenide, and 
cohering so as to form a pouch, bearing some 
reusmblance to a spur; petals two, oblong,, 
lateral; nectary a lip of various shapes in dif¬ 
ferent spccies.'its liasc included ia and often 
connected with the pouch of the calyx, desti¬ 
tute of a spur; capsule oblong or ovate, with 
three or six angles or ribs, one cell and three 
valves, bursting between the ribs; seeds nu¬ 
merous, minute, each clothed with a chafiy 
tunic. Thirty-two species; natives of the 
East or West Indies; rescinbUHg the orchis 
uibe, and growing parasilicaily rar the most 
part op the trunks or branches of old trees. 

DENDRO'LOGV. s. and xb,®-.) 

The natnral history of trees. » 

DENDROMETER. (from hrJp.,. a 

and 1 measure), an instrument for 

measuring trees. The same name has also 
been apfmed, though with no propriety, to in¬ 
struments contrived to measure distances and. 
magnitudes from a single station. 

ILKNDROPHORlA, in antiquity, the 
carrying of one, or more, trees, in ceremony, 
throu^ a city, at certain feasts, and in honour 
of certain deities. The persons who perfurme;'i 
the office of carrying the trees wore called 
dendiirohori, i. c ti%e4>eareis. 

DEInEB, an Arabic term, siguifying tail, 
used by astronomers as a name to stune of tire 
fixed Eiars: as, Deneb Alesed, LionVtail; 
Deneb Kaitos, the Wha}e*3-tMl. See Cauda. 

DENEHIA, in botany, a genus of the claw 
$y«genesia, order ixilyKamia superfiua. Re¬ 
ceptacle naked; aowmesB; calyx imbriate; 
florets of tite ray two lipped. One species only; 
a Cape pRpt, with stiiate, downy branched 
stem; leave*^If clasping, oblong-lanceolate, 
obtuse with a .point undulate; downy iinder- 
noatit, entirej flowers tctqunal in a close 

DENHAM (Sir iWha), an eminent En-, 
gU^ poet, flic Q^y son,of sir John Denham, 
^bief baion of th« oiicl^uer hi lidamt* artA 
one of the kwdi cosnniissioMlRthiro, wag bom 

in Dtddia in 1645} .but hlt.fe^wr, i{i 4fl<7* 

being fltadeaEamaof 

bmd. he Mcehod bis edocatioa m wu* 

In his BRRijk he flowed 

any thing ehej het> in fvmwh«d a ita- 

gwyoall^ Mm Scythy. wdiich «a» hUMh tdn, 
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mired the best judgee; and, in 1643, wrote 
his famoas poem callra Cooper's Hill, which 
Mr. Dryden pronounces will ever ^ the stand- 
art of 0 ^ writing for majesty of style. The 
lines which have excited the most attention are 
the following in a description of tire river 
Thames: 

“ O could I flow like thee, and make thy 
stream 

My great example-^as it is my theme 1 
Tho’ deep, yet clear j tho’ gentle, yet not 
dull;^ 

Stron^without rage j without o’erflowing. 

Of rirese lines Dr. Johnson says: “ So much 
meaning is confined in so few worts; the par¬ 
ticulars of resemblance are so persptcacidusly 
crtlected, and every mode of excellcMce sepa- 
ratrt from its adjaixnt fault, by so nice a line 
of limitation; the different parts of the sentence 
are so accurately adjusted, and the flow of the 
last couplet is so smooth and sweet, that the 
passage, however celebrated, has not bwi prais- 
rt above its merit. It has beauty peculiar to 
itself, and m\ist be numbered among those 
felicities which cannot be produced at will by 
wit and labour, but must rise unexpectedly in 
some hour propitious topoetry.” Denham was 
sent ambassador from Charles II. to the king 
of Poland; and at the restoration was made 
surveyor-general of his majesty's buildings, and 
ereatrt' knight of the Bath. On obtaining this 
post, he is said to have renounced hb poetry ibr 
more important studies; though he afterwards 
wrote a fine copy of verses on the death of 
Cowlcy. He died at his office in Whitehall in 
]b(i8; and his works have been often since 
printed. 

DENI'ABLE. a. (from rfeny.) That may 
be denied {Brown). 

DENI'AL. s. (from deny.) l. Negation; 
the contrary to confession {Sidney). S. Re¬ 
fusal ; the contrary to grant {Shakspeare). 3. 
Abjuration; contrary to acknowledgment of 
adherence (South), 

IJENl'ER. j. (from deny.) 1. A contra¬ 
dictor ; an opixment {ff^ath). 3. A disowner; 
one that does not own or acknowledm {South), 
3. A refuser; one that refuses (JT. Charles). 

Dsnigr, a small French copper coin, of 
which twelve make a sot. There are two 
kinds of deniers, the one tonmois, the other 
parisb, whereof the latter is worth a fomlh 
part more than the former. Sec Money. 

To DENIGRATE, v. a. (denigro, Larin.) 
To blacken: to make black (Boyle). 

DENIGRA'TION. a. {deni^atio, Larin.) 
A blackening, or making bb«k (Boyle). 

DENIZA^’ION. s. (from ientten.) The 
act of enfranchising, or making free (Dootet). 

DENIZEN. De'nison. t. {^ ntuddyn , 
Welsh, a nu(B of the city.) A freeman; one 
enfiranchbed {Duties). 

ToOi^tZBir. o- .e. ({iroiri the noun.) To 
enftanehuei tomkke free (Donne). 

OENKfAlUC, a king^m of Europe,hound* 
fd on the E. hy the Bal^c see, on the W, and 
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N. hy the ocean, and on the S. hy Genitfisty. 
The country b^enerally flat, and the srtl a 
barren sand. The ah b rendered foggy by the 
neighbourhood of the seas and lakes^rt which 
it 18 full. IJenmark, prt^rly so called, eon- 
sbts of Jutland and the biamu of Zealand and 
Funen, with the little isles about them; bit 
the king of Denmark’s dominions contmn the 
kingdom of Norway, and the duchies of Hol¬ 
stein, Otdenbuigh, and DelmenhoiSt^ There 
is no considerable river, and the wioter con¬ 
tinues seven or eij^t months. In the sunimec 
the heat is vety great, and the days are long. 
The commodities are corn, pulse, horses, arid 
large'beeves. The kingdom of Denmark was 
formeriy limited and e^rive; hut in l(^, it 
was mrte absolute and hereditary. Thb Was 
the consequence of a revolution almost unparal¬ 
leled in bntory; a free people voluntarily re¬ 
signing their liberties into tne hands of their 
sovere^n. The inhabitants are Protestants 
since the year 1523, when they embraced the 
confession of Augsburg. The forces wht^ the 
king of Denmark has usually on fool are 
near 40,000. The reVennes are computed at 
500,0001. a year, which arise from the crown 
lands and duites. The pi^uce of Norway 
cottsbts in pitch, tar, fish, oil, and deal boards. 
Cooenhagen is the capital. 

DENNIS (John), an English critic, born 
in London in 1657. He received his educa¬ 
tion at Cambridge, where he took hb d^ce of 
B.A. but was expelled the university Tor at¬ 
tempting to assassinate a person iq the dark'. 
He then went abroad, and on hb return set up 
as a gentleman and man of wit. In ifipe Ire 
wrote a pindaric ode <m king William, after 
which he published several other poems, two 
of which, on the battles of Blenheim and 
Ramilics, procured him the favour of the duke 
of Marlborough, who gave him lOOl. and pro¬ 
cured him a place in the ciutom-house. In 
1704 appearca his play called Liberty asserted; 
in whicn were so many strokes avaitisi the 
French nation, that he conceived that no ne- 
gocialton for peace would take effect unless he 
was delivered up; and he went so fat as b| de¬ 
sire thedukeof Marlborough to use hb interest 
in hb behalf, buthis grace encouraged him by 
saying, that *• he had made no provision for 
himsdf, and yet' he could not help thinking 
that he had done the French almost as much 
mischief as Mr. Dennis." In 1713 he attack¬ 
ed Mr. Addison’s Cato, which occasioned a 
whimsical pamphlet, called, The Narrative of 
Dr. Robert Norris, cortcerning the strange and 
deplorable Frenzy of Mr. John Dennis. The 
critique on Cato, however, is by no means de- 
voW of merit 5 it displays a considerable know¬ 
ledge of thk'JihilosopHy of the human mind, and 
' has many strokes of fine salir#; but a good deal 
ofit seems written wkb’apen dij^ in gall. 

Mr. Dennis certaiidy was* possessed of much 
etodirion, and a cohsid^iatile share of genius. 
In prtpe, he is for from h?wd writer,, whei^ 
abuse or personal scurrilitjf'does notmii^ it^ 
self with his language. Ih verse, he « ex¬ 
treme^ unequal* nis numberk bring at soma 
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times spirited and harmonious, and hii subjects 
elevated and judicious; and at others, Bat, 
harsh, and puerile.—As a dramatic author, he 
deserves not to be held in any consideration. 
It was justly said of him by a wit, that he was 
the mMt complete instructor for a dramatic 
poet, since he could teach him to distinguish 
good plays by hu freceptt, and bad ones by his 
examples. 

DENO^MINABLE. a. (dejiomina, Latin.) 
That may be named or denoted {Brown). 

•2b DfiNCyMINATE. v. a. (deaomino, 
Latin.) To name; to give a name to (Ham¬ 
mond). 

DENOMINA'TION. f. (denomination 
Latin.) A name given to a thing (Rogers), 

DENO'MINATI VE. o. (from denominate.) 
1. That gives a name; that confers a distinct 
appellation. S. 'Otat obtains a distinct appel¬ 
lation (Cocker). 

DENOMINATXIR. s. (from denominate.) 
The giver of a name (Brown). 

DeNUMIN ATOR OF A FRACTION, is the 
number below the line, shewing the nature and 
quality of the parts which any integer is sup¬ 
posed to be divided into. Thus, in the fraction 
j, the deiiominator is 8, and shews that the iu- 
t^r is divided into 8 parts, of which the frac¬ 
tion contains 7. 

Denominator op a ratio, is some¬ 
times user] in the sense of the cx{x>nent of a 
ratio. 


DENOTATION, s. (denotatio, Lat.) The 
act of denoting 

2b DENOTE. V, a. (denote, Latin.) To 
mark; to be a sign of; to betoken; to show 
by signs. 

To DENOUNCE, v. a. (denuncio, Latin.) 
1. To threaten by proclamation (Milton), a. 
To threaten by some outward sign or expres¬ 
sion (Dryden). 3. To give information against 
liffe). 


lOU'NCEMENT. s. (from denounce.) 
The act of proclaiming any menace (Brown). 

DENOUNCER. *. (from denounce.) One 
that declares some menace (Dryden). 

DENS, (dens, quasi edens', from edd, to 
cat,' or from^ otm, Mat.) A tooth. Many 
herbs have this specific name, from their fanci¬ 
ed reseioblaQce to the tooth of »)me animal; 

as dens leonis, the dandelion; dens cams, dog's 
tooth, &c.'' 

Dens leonis. SeeTARAXACVM. 

DENSE, a. (densus, Lat.) Close; compact; 
approaching to solidity (Locke). . 

Dense fakicln, in botany. Densa 
panicula. Having abundance of Bowers very 
close. A greater d^iee of congesta, heaped. 

DENSITV, (from the Latin denntas), 
strictly speaking, denotes vieini^ or closeness 
of particles. Bat in meehanicai science it is 
nsea as_ a term of compaiistm, ^pressing the 
proportion of the number of equal motecuke, 
or the quantity of matter in one body, to the 
number of equal mcdecolse in ti^e sainobulk of 
•nolher bodjr: densi^, therefore, is dilrectly as 
the quantity of matter, and inrenely as the 
uagmtude of the body. 


Since it be shewn experimentally that 
the quantity of matter in different bodies is pro¬ 
portional to their weight, of consequence, the 
density of any body is directly as its weight, and 
inversely as its magnitude: or, the inverse ratio 
of the magnitudes of two bodies, having ex¬ 
perimentally equal weights (in the same pkee) 
constitutes the ratio of their densities. 

Density of the air. See Air, At¬ 
mosphere, and Pneumatics. 

Density of the planets. See As¬ 
tronomy, § viii. 

DENTAGRA. (tfenfogro.) TTie tooth-ach: 
also an instrnment fhr drawing the teeth. 

DENTAL, a. (dentalis, Latin.) 1. Belong¬ 
ing or relating to the teeth. 8. (In grammar.) 
Pronouncetl principally by the agency of the 
teeth (Holder). 

DENTALIUM. Tooth-shell. In zoolt^, 
a genus of the class vermes, order testacea. 
Animat a terebella; shell univalve, tubular, 
straight or slightly curved, with an undivided 
cavity open at both ends. Twenty-two specie; 
mostly inhabiting the seas of Europe and Indk; 
two of them found on our own coasts; and 
about five or six known only from fossile spe¬ 
cimens. The shell is commonly white or 
green; and either ribbed, striated, or dotted: 
those on our own coast are: 

1. D. Entails, with a white shell, reddish or 
pale yellow, polished with striae so very minute 
as .scarcely to be visible without a glass. 

S. D. imperforatum. Found at Sandwich. 
Minute; shell white; opake, transversely stri¬ 
ate, imperforate. Still inferior in size, how¬ 
ever, is 

A.D. minutum, with a round strailish smooth 
cell; inhabiting the M^iterranean: but so 
diiiiiniuive as not to be discerned by the naked 
^e; and resembling a small bristle on one of 
the spines of the echines. See Nat. Hist. PL 
LXXVII. 

DENTARIA. Tooth-wort. In botany, 
a genus of the class tetradynamia, order rili- 
quosa; silique bursting elastically, with the 
valves revolute and shorter than the partition ; 
stigma notched at the end ; calyx leaves meet¬ 
ing longitudinally. Seven species; all Euro¬ 
pean plants, and one, d> hullifcra, found in the 

retired shady parts of our own fields with iu 

lower leaves pinnate, its upper simple. I his 
plant is to be distineuisheu from the pellitory 
of Sjiain, which is also called dentaria. It is 
the plumbago europaea; foliis amplexicaulibus, 
lanceolatis scabris, of Linn^us. The root was 
formerly esteemed, prepared in a variety of 
ways, as a cure for the tooth-ache, arising from 
caries. 

DENTATE LEAF. In botany. A toothed 
leaf. Quod acumtna horizontalia, folii conris- 
tentia, spatioterootahabet. Having horizontal 
points or the same consistence win the leaf,' 
with a space between each. ‘ Dr. Berkenhout 
observes, that il^ instead ofhorizoidal, Linndus 
had written, in the plane of the disk, it would 
have been more intelligible. In Defin. PI. it 
is; margine acutninibus patentibua temotis; 
having spreading points (or teetii), remote 
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from each other, aboni the edge. Exemplified 
in leoiitodon hastile, antamnale, alpinum, 
hiaptduRi, hirtam. Primula verts et miaima. 
Epilobtum montanum. 

^ Dentate koot. A toothed root. Con- 
aistiugof a concatenation of joints, resembling 
a necklace 

Dentate sinuate. Toothed, and at the 
same time with sinuses, bays or large hollows 
about the edm. Tooth sinuate. 

DENTaTUS. {deniatus} from dens, a 
tooth, from its toothdike process.) Dentata* 
Epistrophaeus. The second vertebra of .'me 
neck. It differs from the other cervicaJ ver¬ 
tebra;, by having a tooth-like process at the 
upper part of the body. 

Dented, a. indited, toothed. 
DENTELLA. In botany, a genus of the 
class pentandrta, order monocynia. Calyx five- 
parted, superior i corol funnel-form, five-cleft; 
the segments three-toothed; capsule globular, 
two-celied, many seeded j stigmas two. One 
spreies only} a native of New Caledonia} with 
filiform stem rooting at each joint} leaves op- 
]>osite lanceolate, very entire} flowers axillary, 
solitary. 

DEnTALLARIA. See Plumbago. 
DENTES LAC'TEI. 'Hie milk teeth. See 
Teeth, and Dentition. 

DENTICLES, or Dentils, in archit^- 
ture, an ornament in corniches, bearing some 
resemblance to teeth} particularly affected in 
the Ionic and Corinthian orders; and of late 
also in the Doric. They are cut on a little 
square member, properly called denticulus; and 
the notches, or ornaments themselves, dentils, 
from dens, tooth. Vitruvius prescribes the 
breadth of each dentil, or tooth, to be half its 
height; and the melopa, or interval between 
each two, he orders to be two-thirds of the 
breadth of the dentil. 

DENTICULATE, in liotany. {denliculus, 
from dens.) Toothletted, having small teeth or 
notches. Applied to the leaf; as in hesperis 
matronalis, leontodon taraxacum, epilobium 
tetragonum. Applied to the calyx; and to 
the seed ; as in bidens. 

DENTl'CULATED. a. {dentieulatus, 
Latin.) Set with small teeth. 

DENTICULATION. ». {denikuhtus, 
Latin.) The state of being set with small teeth 
(Grero). 

DENTIFRICE, (.denlifrkium, from dens, 
a tooth, and ^ieo, to rub). A medicine to 
clean the teeth. 

Various are the compositions sold for the pur- 
mse of keeping the teeth in good preservation; 
they are mostly cotniiosed of earthy substances, 
finely powdered, and mixed with alum. Acids, 
thou^t very effectual for cleansing the teeth, 
are decidedly mischievous. Charo^ is at pre¬ 
sent in hi^ reputation os a dentifrice; but the 
sepia or cuttle-ftsh, sold by the chemists and 
finely powdered, and which is picked up on 
the sands of the southern coast, is much 
valued for this purpose. 

DENTILLaRiA. (from dentella, a little 
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tooth; so called, because its root is denticalat* 
ed.) SeeDENTAEiA. 

To DENTINE. 0, a. (denleler, ’French.> To 
have the teeth renewed (Uetcon). 

DENTIST, s. (French.) One who confim^ 
himself to the extraction of teeth, and to the 
various operations required by their defects, re¬ 
dundancies, accidents, or disorders. 

DENTITION, {dentitio, from dentis, to 
breed teeth). The breeding or cutting of the 
teeth. The first dentition takes place about 
the sixth or seventh mtmth, and the teeflt are 
termed the primary or milk teeth. About the 
seventh year these fall out, and are succeeded 
by others, which remain during life, and are 
called the secondary or perennial teeth. The 
last dentition takes place between tlie ages of 
twenty and five-and-twenty, when the four last 
grinders appear; they are called dentes sapi- 
entiffi. 

The process and economy of teething in dif¬ 
ferent animals, and in dinerent stages in the 
life of tile same animal, is a very important 
branch of natural history, more especially as a 
variation in the number, structure, and dispo¬ 
sition of the teetiu has been sel^tcd by Linn^us 
as the grand characteristic distinction between 
the various orders of the mammal class of ani¬ 
mals ; and as various diseases are oflen generat¬ 
ed in youi^ auimab, and especially in infanta, 
during their production. The term dentition, 
indeed, is usually limited to a consideration of 
the growth of the teeth in connexion with 
these diseases alone; and, on this explanation of 
the term, dentition is a mete branch of the 
general subject of odontology. MVe have no 
desire to innovate upon received opinions, or to 
strain words in common use to a sense which 
does not belong to them in common langut^e. 
On this account we have preferred the terra 
odontology to that of dentition, as the head¬ 
piece of an article that ought to embrace in one 
comprehensive and systematic view whatever 
appertains to the histore, physiology and pa¬ 
thology of the teeth, and shall refer our readen 
to the article Odontology accordingly. 

DENUDaT^. (deaudor, to be stripped 
naked.) The seventh of the natural orders, 
in Linn^us’s Philos. Bot. comprehending a 
few genera which have flowers that appear at a 
different time from the leaves, and therefore 
have a naked appearance; as colcbiciim. 

To DENU'DATE. a. o. (denudo, Lat.) To 
divest; to strip: to make naked (D. qf Piety). 

DENUDATION.*, (from denudate.) The 
act of striupina, or making naked.. 

To DENU'DE. «. «. {denudo, Latin.) To 
strip; to make naked; to divest (C/areEtfen). 

DENUNCIATION. *. {denunmtio, Lat.) 
The act of denouncing; the prodamatiou of a 
threat; a public menace (ffWd). 

DENUNCIATOR. *. (ftom denuncio, 
Latin.) 1. He that proclaims any threat, s. 
He that lays an uitormation against another 
{Ayliffe). 

To DENY. V. 0. {demtr, French.) 1 . To 
contradict; not to confess (Gmiesm). 8 , To 
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refuse} not to giant (INjrcfen)* 3 To abne¬ 
gate; to disown (JoihM). 4. To renounee; 
to disregard (Spratt). 

DENYS (St.)»» town of France, in the de- 
pertenent of Fare. Here is an ancient and 
nagnifkent ehtuch, in which were the tombs 
of aaany of the French kings. In 1793, after 
the abolition of rojralty, these tombs were all 
destroyed, and the name of the town was 
changed to that of Franciade f Lat. 48. 50 N. 
Lon. 3. fi 6 B. 

T» DEOfiSTRU^CT. v,a. {deohstruo, Lat.) 
To dear from lamediments (Mart). 

DEOBSTRUENTS, {deobslruentia, me- 
sfieafliente; from de, and abeiruo, to obstruct). 
Medicioea that are exhibited with a view of re¬ 
moving any obstruction. 

DEuDAND, in our customs, a thing given, 
or forfeited, as it were to God, for the pacifica¬ 
tion of his wrath in a case of misadventure, 
whereby a man or woman comes to a violent 
end, without the fault of any reasonable crea¬ 
ture : thus, if a horse should kill his kevix;r; 
he was to be sold and the price distributed to 
thejxior, as an exiHation of that fatal event. 

To DECYPPiLATE. v. a. {de and oppih, 
Latin.) To deobstruct; to clear a passage. 

DEOPPILA^ON. s. (from deoppitaie.) 
The act of clearing obstructions {Brown). 

iMECyPPILATIVE. a. (from deoppilate.) 
Deobstruent {Harvey). 

INOSCULATION, s. {deasatlatie, Lat.) 
The actof kissing (iJ&i//tijg/2ee#). 

ToDEPATNT. e. a. {drpeint, French.) 1 . 
To picture; to describe by colours {Spenser). 

5. To describe {Gay). 

To DEPA'RT. V. n. {depart, French.) I. 
Togo away from a place {Susanna). ' 2 . To 
dmst from a practice (Jfjogs). 3. To be lost; 
to peridi {Esaros). 4. To desert; to revolt; 
to fall away; to apostatize {Isaiah). 5. To 
desist from a resolution oropinion {Clarendon), 

6 . To die; to leave the world {Luke), 
7’oDepa'rt. v.a. To quit; to leave; to 

retire from: not in use {Ben Jonson). 

ToDepa^rt. 0 . <f. {partir, French.) To 
divide; to separate: a chemical term. 

Dbpa'rt. s. (depart, French.) 1 . The act 
of going away {Shakspeare). S.lieath {Sf>ak- 
tpeare). 3. (With chemists.) An operation so 
named, because the particles of silver are de¬ 
parted 01 divided from gold. 

DEPA'RTER. >. (trom depart.) One that 
refines metab Iw separation. 

DEFA'RThiEwT. a. {deparlement, Fr.) 
Separate allotment; province or business as- 
rigoed to a partfeulair perron {Arbuthnot). 

jE>Ef artmemt, in geography, one of the 
districte ordistiiletprovinces into ^ieh France 
was divided by the Nation^ Aaeentbly, A.D. 
1790 ; afterwards in 1793, andfii^l^ establish¬ 
ed hi Rw 8 th year of repubiic; Those of 
CocRCf^ the Elbe, and Pieomoat, were afl^ 
wards added; and the whole number of de- 
fttnents amounts to log. See Aim# Ai>ps, 

DEPA'JKn^EE,^ a. (from apart.) ). A 


o. . {depasrens, Latin.) 
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going away (Addison). 8. Dbath; decease, 
the act of Iroving the present state of existence 
{Sidney), 3, A forsaking; an abandoning 
{Tillotson). 

Departure, in navigation, is the easting 
or westiiw of a ship in respect of the meridian 
it departroor sailed from: or it isthedifierence 
of longitude, either east or west, between the 
present meridian the ship is under, and that 
where the last reckoning or observation was 
niiule. This de|)artore, any where but under 
the equator, inmt be accounted according to 
the number of mites in a degree, proper to the 
ixirallel the ship is under. 

DEPA'SCENT. 

Feeding. 

To DEPA'STURE. v. a. (from apaseor, 
Latin.) To eat up; to consume by feediog 
upon it {Spenser). 

To DEPA'UPERATE. v. a. {depanpero, 
Latin.) To make poor; to impoverish (Ar- 
bulhnot). 

DEPE'CTTIBLK. a. (from depecto, Latin.) 
Tough; clammy; tenacious (Bbeon). 

To DEPEiNCT. ». a. {depeindre, Fr.) To 
dcpaiiit; to describe in colours {Sprnsei'). 

To INPE'ND. 0 . n. (depended, Latin.) 1. 
To hang from {Dryden). 3, To be in a state 
influent by some external cause {Bacon). 

3. To be in a state of dependance {Shakspeare). 

4. To be connected with any thing (/fogm). 

5. To be in suspense {Bacon). 6. ^Depend 
upon. To rely on; to trust to; to be certain of 
{Clarendon), 

DEPENDANCE. Depe'ndancy. #. 
(from depend.) 1. The suite of hanging down 
from a supporter. S. Something hanging upon 
another {Dryden). 3. Concatenatrou; con¬ 
nexion; relation of one thing to another 
{Locke). 4. State of being at tne dismsal or 
under the sovereignty of another (Tillotson). 
b. The thingsor persons of which any man has 
the domimon or disposal {Bacon). (i. Reliance; 
trust; confidence (Boater). 

DEPE'NDANT. a. (from depend.) In the 
power of another {Hooker). 

Depe'noant. s. (from depend.) One who 
lives in subjection, or at the discretion of an¬ 
other; a retainer (C/are«don). 

DEPK'NDENCE. Depe'ndency. a. 
(from dtpendeo, Latin.) 1. A thing or person 
at the disjvisal nr discretion of another (Co//ier). 
8. Slate of being subordinate, or subject (Ba.). 
3. That which is not principal; that which is 
subordinate CBtrrner). 4. Concatenation; con¬ 
nexion {Shakapeare). 5, Relation of any thing 
to another {Burnet). 6. Trust; reliance; con? 
fidence {StUHngfleet). 

DfiPEND^r. a. {rhpendena, Latin.) 
Hanging down {Peaeham). 

Depemdbrt iBAE, in botany, a leaf 
hanging down ; or pointing directly to the 
ground. Apf^dalso to the sleep of pbofta; 
when the leaves, which are erect in tlm day, 
hang down at ni^. 

Depe^kdekt. «. (from Litin.) 

One suboftKnate (Rogera), 
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DEPE'NDER. «■ (ftom iepeuiA One that 
rrpo8c« on the kindnen of another 

DEPERDITION. r. (from depet^, 
Latin.) L>iss; destruction {Brawn). 

DEPt^TA, ill antiquity, a wine vessel 
which the Sabines set on the table of their gods, 
at a festival. 

DEPHLEOMAllON, in chemisti^. the 
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justice; anevsleniee} a witness. 9. (In gram¬ 
mar.} Such verbs as have no active voice are 
called deponentt (Clarke). 

To DEWPULATE. ». o. (depopulate- 
Latin.) Tounneople; to itiake waste (Bacon). 

DEPOPULATION, s. (from depopulate.) 
The act of unpeonling; bavo^; waste (Milt.). 
DfiPOPULATX>R. s. (from depopulate.) 


depriving any liquid of part of the su^raoous A dispeoider; a destroyer of mankind 
water which it may contain, whence it has in lo DEPORT. ». a. (deporter, French.) To 


one resist the efiect of concentration. Thus 
snlphuric acid is dephl«mated by boiling for a 
time, which expels at mat little else than mere 
water. Vin^ar is dephlcgniated by partial 
freezing, the ice that first forms being'only the 
watery portion containing none of the acid. 

To DRPHLE'GM. To Dephle'gmate. 

V. a. (dephlegmo, low Latin.) To clear from 
phlegm, or aqueous insipid matter (Boyle). 

DEPHLE'GMEDNESS. (from dephlegm.) 
The quality of being freed from phl^m 
(Boyle). 

DEPHLOGISTICATED AIR. See Ox v- 

USN. 

Dephlogisticated habine acid. 
See Agio and Oxymuriatic acid. 

Dephlogisticateo nitrous air. See 
Nitrous oxvo. 

To DEPI'CT. V. a. (dx^ngo, depictum, 

I.atin.) 1. To paint ; to portray (Taylor), ft.. 
To describe; to represent an action to the mind 
(Felton). 

DEPl'LATORy. s. (de and pilus, Ls^ii.) 
An application tis^d to take awav luir. 

DEh'LOUS. «. (deauApilus, Lat.) With: 
out hair (Broton). 

DEPLANTATION. ». (deplanto, Latin.) 
The act of taking plants op from the bed. 

DEPLETION, s. (depleo, depletus, Lat.) 
The act of emptying (Arbuthmt). 

DEPLO'RABLE. s. (from deploro, Latin.) 

1. Lamentable; dismal; sad ; calamitous; 
miserable; boneless(C/arendr.»). 9. Contemp¬ 
tible ; despicaole: as, deplorable nonsense. 

DEPLO'RABLENFiS. *. (from deplo¬ 
rable.) The state of being deplorable; misery. 

DEPLO'RABLY. aa. (nom deplorable.) 
Lamentably; miserably (South). 

DEPLO'RATE. a. (deploratus, Lddn.) 
Lamentable; hopeless (VMslrange). 

DEFLORATION, s. (from deplore.) The 
act of deploring, or of lamenting. 

To DEPiXnlE. V. a. (deplore, Latin.) To 
lament; to bewail; to mourn (Ot^clsn). 

DEPLO'RER. s. (from deplore.) A la- 
menter; a mourner. 

DEPLUMATION. s. (de^tmatio, Latin.) 
1. A plumii^, or plucking nit the feathers. S. 
(In surgery.) A swelling of the eyelids, ac- 
cem)ianied with the fall of the hairs from the 
eyebrows (Phillips). 

To OEPLU'ME. 0. a. (deandplumo, Lat) 
To strm of its feathers. 

To DEPO'NE. V, a. (depom, Latin A 1. To 
lay down as a ptedm or security. 2. To risk 
upon the snecesa of an adventure (Hudibrat) 
OEPO'NENT.s. (from depone, Latin.) 1. 


carry; to demean; to behave (P^). 

JjRPO'aT. $. (fVom the verb.) DeioeaoQUf; 
behaviour (Milton). 

DEPORTATION, i. (depertaiie, Latin.) 
1 . Transjwrtation; exile into a remote part of 
the dominion. 9. Exile in general (Ayliffe). 
DEPORTMENT, s. (deportment, French.) 

1 . Conduct; management (f#W/eii). 8 . De¬ 
meanour; behaviour (iSiDi^). 

To DEPOSE. V. a, (dep^, Latin.) 1 . To 
laydown; to lodge; to let iatl (fFbodward). 

2. To degrade from a high station (Drydea). 

3. To take away; to divest (Skaks^re). 4. 
To give testimony; to attest (Bacon). 5. To 
examine any one dn his oath (Skakspeare). 

TbDEFC^sE. V. R:Te bear wi tom (Sidney). 
DEPO'Sn'ARY. s. (depesitfitius, Latin.) 
One with whom any thing is lodged in trust 
(Shokspewre). 

To DEPO^ITE. o. «. (depositum, Latis.) 

1 . To lay up; to lodge io any place (Rentleo). 

2 . To lay up as a pledge, or security. 3. To 
place at interest (Spratf). 4. To faty aside 
(D. yf Piety). 

Dero'srTE. e, (depsst/«i», Latin.) 1. Any 
thing committed to the trust and care of an¬ 
other. 2 . A pledge; a thing given as a se¬ 
curity. 3. The state of a thing plwgcd (Bue.). 

DEPOSITION, s. 1 . The act of giving 
publick testimony. 2. The act of d^rading 
one from dignity. 

Deposition, in law, the testimony given 
in court by a witness upon oath. lnch.*incery, 
deposition is a testirnony set down in writing; 
by way of answer to the interrogations exhibit¬ 
ed in chancery, where such wituess is called 
deponent. De^itions in one cause may be 
used at the hearing of another, where they are 
between the smne parties, Ac. without any mo¬ 
tion: this is not permitted in other cotnts, 
without a special order of ihe court of chancery. 
The dejxnitions in chatieery, after the came is 
determined there, maybe given in evidence in 
a trial at bar, in any of the other courts. 

DEPOSITORY, s. (from deposit.) The 
place where any thing is lodged (dddtion). 

DEPOT, a term which is iww aogliehed, 
and emploj'ed to denote a depmit or reserve fbt 
stores, provisions, &e.: it is prindpdly used in 
a military sense. 

DEPRAVATION, s. (drprmoAo, Latin.) 
I,. THeaa of making my thing baiKSwitS). 
2. Degenera^; depravity (South). 3. Emam 
m«tion: ttol m use (Sfumpemd). 

To DEPRATE. v. a. (deprave, Latin.) To 
vitiate; to corr^t; to contaniinate (Hooker) 
DEPRA'VBDNESS: s. (From d^eee.) 


One that deposes bis testimony in a court of Corruption; taint; vitiated state (Hammond) 
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DEPRATEMENT. s. (from deprave.) A 
vitiated state; conuption (.Brown). 

DEPRA'VER. s. (from deprave.) A cor¬ 
rupter. 

WEPRA'VITY. s. (from deprave.) Cor- 
rnption. _ _ „ 

To DEPRECATE, v-a, l. To beg ofl; to 
pray deliverance from (Smal.). 9. To implore 
mercy of: not proper (Prior). 

DEPRECA'TluN. s. (dcprecalio, Latin.) 
Prayer against evil (Brown). 

DEPRECATIVE. Deprecatory, a. 
(from deprecate.) That serves to deprecate; 
apoi^ttek (Bacon). 

DE^PRECATOR. s. (deprecatory Latin.) 
One that averts evil by petition. 

To DEPRECIATE. ». a. (depretiare, 
J.dtin.) 1. To bring a thing down to a lower 
price. S. To undervalue (Addison). 

To DEPREDATE, v. a. (depradari, Lat.) 
1. To rob; to pillage. 2. To spoil; to devour 
(Bacon). 

DEPREDATION, s. (depradalio, Latin.) 
1. A robbing; a spoiling (/forward). 2. Vo¬ 
racity; waste (Bacon). 

DEPREDATOR, s. (depradat<a, l..atin.) 
A robber; a devourer (Bacon). 

To DEPREHE'ND. w. a. (deprehrndo, 
Latin.) I. To catch one; to take unawares 
(Hooker). 2. To discover; to find out a thing 
(Bacon). 

DEPREHE'NSiBLE. a. (from deprehend.) 
1. That may be caught. 2. That may be under¬ 
stood, or discovered. 

DEPREHENSIBLENESS. s. 1. Capable¬ 
ness of being caught. 2. Intelligibleness; easi¬ 
ness to be understood. 

DEPREHE'NSION. 's. (deprehensio. Lat.) 
1. A catching or taking unawares. 2. A dis¬ 
covery. 

ToDEPRE'SS. V. a. (from depaessns, Lat.) 
1. To press or thrust down. 2. To let fail; to 
let down (Nev’ton). 3. To humble; to de¬ 
ject; to sink (Addison). 

DEPRESSED LEAF. In botany, hollow 
in the middle; or, having the disk more de¬ 
pressed than the sides. This term has reference 
to succulent leaves only; and is opposed to 
convex, in Philos. Bot. and to compressed, in 
Delin. PI. Applied also to seeds; as in cyno- 
glossum. 

DEPRE'SSION- s. (depressio, Latin.) l. 
The act of pressing down (fro/ton). 9. The 
sinking or tailing in of a surface (iiople). 3. 
The act of humbling; abasement ( Bacon). 

Dbprssriom of Rati ATioMs, in algebra, 
an operation by which an equation is reduced 
so as to become of tower dimensions. 

If any equation contain equal roots, these 
may be found, and the equation reduced as 
qiany dimensions lower, as there are equal 

roots. For if the original equation x — p 

—&c.*o, havem cqualroots, the 

«—a _ «.»3 

cqaatloQ tia , mS—1. 

•»'. has *»— 1 of those roots, as may be 
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readily shewn. Hence; when there are i» 
equal roots, the two equations have a common 
measure of this form *—* (a being One o£ 
the roots) which may be obtained in the usual 
way, and m roots of the original equation 
may t hus be known. Divide this equation by 
,v—ul\ and the resulting equation, of «—m di¬ 
mensions, contains the other roots. 

Thus, let the cubic have 

two equal nxits; then 3.i^—2sar^- q=o has one 
of them; and the two equations have a com¬ 
mon measure which is a simple equation: the 
quantities 3j^~3px^+3qa-3r, and 3**-2paf 
T-y, have also the same common measure, 

which being found, we have ~. 

for a divisor of the eqiiation .t®—yar—r== 
o; this divisor being likewise pul==o, we ob¬ 
tain X Thus two roots of the equa- 

t)q—2p^ 

tion arc discovered; and, since p is the sum of 
all the roots, the third root is the difference be¬ 
tween p and the sum of the two equal roots. 

If two roots of an equation be of the form 
+ a, —a, differing only in (heir signs; change 
the signs of the roots, and the resulting equa¬ 
tion has two roots + o, —thus we have two 
equations with a common measure, 
wnich may be found, and the equation de¬ 
pressed, as in the preceding case. (Slee 
fFaring's Med. Alg. cap. 3.)^ 

. DeVRESSION of the sun oh a STAR, in 
astronomy, is its distance at any time below 
the horizon, measured by an arc of a vertical 
circle. 

Depression of thf pole, that bringing 
of the elevated {lole nearer the horizon which 
is occasioned by the motion of the observer to¬ 
ward the equator. 

Depression of the visiule horizon, 
denotes its sinking or dipping below the true 
horizontal plane; whether caused by some va¬ 
riation of the atmosphere, or by the diflerent 
height of the observer’s eye above the siiriace of 
the sea. 

Thus, in fig. I. PI. f/J. where the observer Is 
situated almvv the earth at A; without refrac¬ 
tion (be visual ray would be A£, and in that 
case E is the most distant point which could 
be seen; but by refraction, the ray FG, com¬ 
ing from tbe [mint G, may be seeii at K, so as 
to go on from thence in the line FA; and then 
the view is extended as far as G, and the de¬ 
pression of the horizon of the sea is in the line' 
AF, which pointshigher than AE, but extends 
the view farther. From nn inspection of the 
figure it is evident, that, if the refraction were 
greater, the view would be extended still far¬ 
ther, as to M; though the dejuesston of the 
horizon of tlte sea would then be kss, as is 
shewn by* the line ALM : wliencealso it ap¬ 
pears, that, by reason of the differetfee of re¬ 
fraction in the air, our horizon is sometimes 
more extensive than at oriiers. 

The depression, or dip, maybe readily cal¬ 
culated: tor, in fig. 2 . the eye being at B, ti^p 
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sensible horison is FG, aiid the depression is 
the angle FBA .: buttbis angle as well as ACB' 
is the complement of ABO} therefine the angle 
C is equal to the depression. Hence, we have 
CA ; CB : : rad.: sec. of C: 
ot'as CB ; CA : ; rad.: cosin. ofC. 

By either of which analogies a table maybe 
n^ily constructed, for any heights BD. The 
depression by calculation is in all cases greater 
than that by observation; but the difference is 
variable, as is the refraction which causes it. 
Tables of the depression are given in the llcqui- 
site Tables for the Nautical Almanac. 

DEPRESSOR, iiepressor, from deprimo, 
to press down). In anatomy. Several muscles 
are so termed, because they depress the parts 
into which they are inserted. 

Depressor ALJE NAsr. SeeDEPRESsoR 
LABII SUPERIORIS ALJBaUE.NASl. 

Depressor anculi oris. Triangularis 
of Winslow. Depressor labiorum communis 
of Douglas. A muscle of -the mouth and lip, 
situated below the under lip. It arises, broad 
and deshy, from the lower edge of the lower 
jaw, near the chin; and is inserted into the 
angle of the month, which it pulls downwards. 

Depressor labiisuperioris alsaoe 
NASI. Depressor aim nasi of Albinis, Inci- 
sivus medius of Winslow. Depressor labii 
su|)erioris propriiis of Douglas. A muscle of 
the mouth and lip, situated above the mouth, 
that draws the upjier lip and ala nasi down¬ 
wards and backwards. It arises, thin and 
fleshy, from the superior maxill.nry bone, im¬ 
mediately above the joining of the gums, with 
the two inciror teeth and cuspidatus; from 
thence it runs upwards, and is inserted into the 
upper lip and root of the ala of the nose. 

Depressor labii infbkioris. Quad- 
ratus of Winslow. ]!}epressor labii inferioris 
proprius of Douglas. A muscle of the mouth 
and lip, that nulls the under lip and skin of the 
side of the cnin downwards, and a little out- 
w’ards. 

Depressor labii superioris frq- 
FRius. See Depressor labii superio- 

RJS ALAtaUE NASI. 

Depressor labiorum communis. Sec 
Depressor anculi oris. 

Depressor oculi. See Rectus in- 
• ferior oculi. 

Depre'ssor. s. {depressor, Lat.) He that 
ke^ or presses down. 

DEPRIMENS. See Rectus inferior 
oculi. 

DETRIMENT, a. {deprimens, Lat.) That 
presses or pulls downwatd {Derham). 

DEPRIVATION.». (from deandprivaiio, 
I^tin.) 1. The act of depriving, or taking a Wy 
from. S. The state of losing {Bentley). 

Diprivation, in the common law, the 
act of bereaving, divesti^ or taking away a 

S iritual promotion or dignity; as when a bi¬ 
op, vicar, prebendarv, or the like, is deposed 
or oeprived of his preferment, for some matter 
or fault, in facet, or in law. It is of two kinds; 
« lerufim, and eib (tffl/xo. 

Deprivation a benepicio, is when 
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for some great crime a minister is wholly and 
for ever deprived of his IWing or preferment: 
which differs from suspension, in that the Utter 
is only temporary. 

.Deprivation ab officio, is when a 
minister is for ever deprived of his order: v^ich ' 
is the same, in reality, wiUi what we otlwr- 
wise call deposition and d^radation; l^ing 
usually for some heinous crime deserving death, 
and is performed by the bishop in a solemn 
manner. 

To DEPRPVE. V. a, (from de and prioo, 
Lat.) I . To bereave one of a thing (CUren.). 

2 . To hinder; to debar from {Dryden). 3 . 
To release; to free from {Spenser). 4. To 
put out of any oflace {Bacon). 

DEPTFORD, a town of Kent, rendered 
famous for its flne dock-yard, belonging to the 
king, where ships for the royal nav.y are built. 
In mis town are two hospitals, one of which 
containing 21 houses, was incorporated in the 
rcigii of Henry VIII. in the form of a college, 
and is called the Trinity House of Deptford 
StrotKl, The other, which was built by the 
cnr|X)ration belonging to the former, consists of 
3B houses; both hospitals being for the use ot 
decayed pilots or masters of ships, nr their wi¬ 
dows ; tne men are allowed 20r. and the wo¬ 
men 16 s. per month. This town is 4 miles E. 
of London. The number of inhabitants in 
1801, was 17,548; but there has been a gradual 
increase since that time; so that now the in¬ 
habitants are supposed to amount to above 
20,000. 

DEPTH, s. (from deep, or diep, Dutch.) 

1 . Deepness; the measure of any thing from 
the surface downward {Bacon). 2 . Deep 
place; not a shoal {Dryden). 3. The abyss; 
a gulph of infinite profundity {Proverbs). 4 . 
The middle or height of a season : applied com¬ 
monly to winter {Clarendon). 5. Aostruseness; 
obscurity {Addison). 

Depth of a sauADRON or bat¬ 
talion, is the number of men in the file. 

To DE'l^HEN. V. a. {diepen, Dutch.) To 
deepen or make deeper 

To DEPU^CELATE. v. a, {depuceler, Fr.) 
To deflour: to bereave of virginity.' 

DEPU'LSION. s. {depulsio, Larin.) A 
beating or thrusting away. 

DEPU'LSORY. a. (from depulsus, Larin.) 
Putting awM; averting. 

To DE'PURATE. v. a. {dourer, French.) 
Ttyturify; to cleanse (Roy/c). 

De'purate. a. (from the verb.) I. Cleans¬ 
ed; freed from dn^. 2. Pure; not contami¬ 
nated {Glanville). 

DEPURATION *. {depuratio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of separating the pure from the impute 
part of any thing (fioyfe). 2. The cleansing 
of a wound from its matter. 

To DEPU'RE. y. a. (depurer, French.) I. 
To free from impurities. 2. To purge {Ral.). 

deputation, s. {deputtUim, French.) 
1. The act of deputing, or s^ing away with a 
special commission. 2. Vic^rency (Soulh). 

' ^ DEPUTATUS, a name applied by the an¬ 
cients, to those who mqde armour. 
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DervTATvSf ^note4 Also ti kind of usher 
r tipstaff to the p atriarch of Constantinople. 

To DEPUTTE. V. a. ijitputer^ French.) To 
send with a spwial commission; to impower 
one to uansact instead of another (Jtoscom.). 

DE'PUTY. s. {jieputi, Fr. from dcputatus, 
Latin.) 1. A lieutenant; a viceroy {Hale). 
S. One that transact basiness for another 
(Hooker). 

To DEQUA'NTITATE. w. o. (from de 
and quatUitas, Latin.) To diminish the quan¬ 
tity of. 

OER. In the lieginning of names of places, 
is derived from '»eop, a wild beast, unless the 
place stands upon a river; then from the Bri¬ 
tish dur, i.e. water (Gibson). 

To DERACINATE, v. o. (deraciner, Fr.) 
To pluck or tear up by the roots (Skakspeare). 

To DERA'IGN. To Dera'in. ». a. (dis- 
rationare, or diraAonare, Latin.) To prove; to 
justify (Blount). 2. To disorder; to turnout- 
of course. 

DERA'IGNMENT. a. (from deraign.) 1. 
The act of deraigning or proving. 2. A dis¬ 
ordering, or turning out of course. 3. A dis¬ 
charge of profession; a departure out of religion 
(Blount). 

DERA'Y. a. (from desrayer, Fr.) Tumult; 
disorder; noise. 

DERBENT, a strong town of Shirvan, a 

E rovince of Persia, in Asia, said to be founded 
y Alexander the Great. It was always a place 
of importance, and is a strong pass from Mus¬ 
covy and Tartary into Persia. The Muscovites 
took this town in 1723, and it was ceded to 
them in 173^> hy a treaty with Kouli Khan, 
emperor of Persia. Lat. 42. 8 N. Lon. AO. 
OE. 

DERBY, the capital town of the county of 
the same name, having markets on Wednes¬ 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays. It is seated on 
the river Derwent, over which there is a hand¬ 
some Slone bridge, and a small brook runs 
through the town, under set'eral bridge. Here 
are five parish-churches. Upon the Derwent 
is sir Tnomas Lombe's curious engine for the 
manufacturing of silk, for a perfect model of 
which the paniament of Great Britain allowed 
him 14,00U1. It is governed by a mayor, and 
sends two members to parliament. All Saints* 
church is a beautiful Gothic structure, erected 
in the reign of queen Mary, at the charges of 
the maidens and bachelors of the town. It 
gives the title of earl to the Stanley fiimify. 
^e Scotch rebels came as far as this town m 
174 .'i, and then returned back to Scotland. 
Derby contains 2170 houses, and 10,832 in¬ 
habitants. IaI. 52. 58 N. Lon. 1.25 W. 

DERBYSHIRE, an Engibb county, bound- 
^ on the N. by Yorkshire; on the E. 
Iw Nottinghamshire; on the S. by Leicester¬ 
shire and a I'oint of Warwickshire; on dte W. 
by Staffordshire; and on the N.W. by Che¬ 
shire. . It. extends .50 miles in length mm N. 
to S. and 34 from E. to W. wbne broadest; 
hot in the S. vart it is not abtive rie. It is di- 
vidiril intoAbc hundreds, in whiuh'are 11 mar- 
k^toWns, and 106 parishes. It is seated in the 
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dioeese of Lidifield and Coventiyi and tendi. 
four members to parlianmst; ttvo for the 
county, and two for the town of DerbjA ^ The 
air, esiiecially on the £. side, is wholesome and 
agreeable: but in the mountaiits of the Peak, 
towards the N. it is sharp and cold. TheN.’ 
and W. parts are hilly and stony. The bills 
in the northern part of the county, by anraet- 
ing the passing clouds, cause the rain to de¬ 
scend there in greater abundance than on the 
circnmjacent counties. Little timlier, or even 
underwood, grows here, and the fields are uni¬ 
versally enclosed W stone walls. This county 
contains about I ,£m,000 acres of land, about 
one-eighth of which are uncultivated. Hie 
number of houses, in 18(XI, was 33,191, and 
of inhabitants 161,142. It furnishes 939 i»rn 
to the national militia. The princiiial rivers 
are the Derwent, Dove, Erwash, and Trent. 

Derbyshirb aPAR. See Fluor SPAR. 

To DERE. V. a. (‘oefuan, Saxon.) To hurt 

^ fi^lREHAbl, a town of Norfolk, having a 
market on Fridays, where great quantities of 
woollen yarn are sold. Lat. 52. 42 N. Lon. 
I.OE. 

DERELI'CTION. a. (derelictio, Latin.) 
An utter forsaking or leaving (Hooker). 

DERELICTS, a. pi. (In law.) Goods wil¬ 
fully thrown away, or relinquished. 

DERHAM (William), an English divine 
and philosopher. He was born at Stoughton, 
near Worcester, in 1657 , and educated at 
Trinity college, Oxford. On entering into 
orders ne obtained the vicarage of Wargrave, 
in Berkshire. In ) 689 he was presented to the 
rectory of Upminster, in Essex. Here he de¬ 
voted himself to philos^hical pursuits, became 
a member of the I^al l^iety, and contributed 
largely to the Philosophical Transactions. In 
1713 ne published his Physico Theology, being 
the substance of hi.s Boyle’s Lectures, with 
curions notes; and in 1714 appeared his Astro 
Theology, which had also been delivered at the 
same lecture. In 1716 he was made canon of 
Windsor, and in 1730 the university of Oxford 
ranforred on him the degree of D.D. He as¬ 
sisted various writers, andpublished some faeces 
of Mr. Ray. ' The last tning he published of 
his own writing was Christo Theology, or a 
Demonstration of the divine Authority of the 
Christian Religion, 1730 . In hi^oungerdays 
he published a treatise, entitled, The Artil !icial 
Clocknidter, in 12mo. which has been several 
times reprinted. He died at Upminster, in 
173S. 

Dr. Derham had many p^ers inserted in 
different volumes of the Phil. Trans. He also 
edited some works of Dr. Halley’s and Dr. 
Hooke’s. Hr tvas very exemplary in the dis- 
ehargeolhh duties as a parish pnest: and be¬ 
ing well riritted in medical science, he exerted 
himidf geARrously as a physician to the bodies 
as well the tout of his jparishoners. 

IZbDERl^MS. V. tt, (ilmdee, Lat.) To laugh 
at; to mock; to turn to ridicule (Tilhtaon). 

DERXDER. 1 . (frtHB the verb.) A mocRer; 
a tcaSktiHooker). 


DER 


DERISION. «. 

act of deridi^ or laoehing at {AcWmO- 
Contempt; scorn: a iaiignipestock (iimton). 

DEm«IV£.a. (from deride.) Mocking; 
scoffirig (Pope), 

DERI'SORV. a. (derisoriuf, Lat.) Mock¬ 
ing; ridiculi^. 

DERI' V ABLE. a. (from derive,) Attain¬ 
able by right of descent or derivation (South). 

DEkI vATION.(derioa/io, L^in.) 1. 

A draining of water (Burnet), ft. (In gram¬ 
mar.) The tracing of a word from its original 
(Locke). 3. The transmission of any thing 
from its source (Bale). 

Derivation, (dcrivatio, from demo,\o 
drain off). The doctrines of derivation and 
revulsion, talked of by the ancients, are now 
wholly exploded, at least in the limited man¬ 
ner in which it was formerly understood. De¬ 
rivation means the drawing away any disease 
from its original seat to another part. 

derivations (Calculus of). SccCai.- 
emus. 

DERIVATIVE, a. (derivativus, Latin.) 
Derived or taken from another (Hale). 

Debi'vative. t. (fromiheadjective.)The 
thing or word derived from another (South). 

DERI'VATIVELY. ad. (from derivative.) 
In a derivative manner. 

To DERl'VE. V. a. (from deriwo, Latin.) j. 
To turn the course of water (South). S. To- 
deduce, as from a principal (Boyle). 3. To 
communicate to another, as from the origin 
and source (Hooicr). 4. To receive by trans¬ 
mission (South), i. To coniinunicate to by 
descent of blootl (Felton). (). To spread; to 
diffuse gradually from one place to another 
(Davies). 7. To trace a word from its origin. 

!r»DER!'VE. V. n, 1. To come from; to 
owe its origin to (Prior). 'J. To descend from 
(Shakspeare). 

DERl'VER. s. (from derive.) One that 
draws or fetches, as from the original. 
DERMx\. the skin.) See Cutis. 
DERMALOGY. (from StfiM, the skin; 
and 7 a>oc, a treatise.) A treatise on the skin or 
integumentation. i)ermatology. 

DERMATODES. (&if(*a‘:aut(ti ffom 
a skin or leather, and uSatt likeness.) See Du- 

RAMATER. 

DERMATOLOGY. Dermatolooia. 
(dermatotogia, J,f|i*a<raXoyi<»» from hfiM, the 
true skin, and jnyoj, a discourse.) A treatise 
uixKi the skin. 

DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA. (dermato- 
pathoUma-, from the skin, and xofcXojfw, 
the pathology.) A treatise on diseases of the 
skin. 

DERMESTES. Leather-eater. In zoology. 


PER 

of our own country. Hicy may be Unu dis¬ 
tributed: 

A. bifid jaw. 

B. one-toothed jaw: the zpale of Eabr^ius, 

C. feelers four, clat'ate, the last joint • 
the .colydium-lribe of Fabricius. The 
fdlowing are mostly worthy of remark. 

1 D. lardarios: black; shells cineteous on 
the upper hsdf. Inhabits Europe; and as an 
insect, is the most common pest of museum^ 
libraries and prepatations of natural history: it 
is also found m old bacon: the larva u oval and 
hairy. 

8. D. domesticus. Black; ahells ^y, edged 
round with black; diorax gibbous, covered with 
ferruginous down. Inhwits Europe, and is 
the little insect that makes the round bdes in 
our furniture, rediKing it to powder. 

3. D. fuinatus. Oblong, testaceous, eyes 
black. Inhabits Europe, on flowers and in 
liouses, aod has a great reseinblancc. 

4. D. violacpus. Blueish-black; thorax 
downy; legs black; being splendid and ele¬ 
gant. Inhabits Europe, and found in dead 
wxlies. 

b. D. Surinamensis. Testaceous; thorax 
crenate; carinate oh the back ;‘sheUs striate, 
body brownish. Inhabits South America; in 
flour and meal that have been kept too long. 
See Nat. Hist. PI. LXXIi. 

DERN. a. (beapn, Saxon.) Obsolete. 1. 
Sad ; solitary. 2. Barbarous; cruel. 

DERNIE'R. a. (French.) Ust (AyUffe). 

Dernier resort. See Resort. 

To JDE'ROGATE. v. a. (derogo, Latin.) 1. 
To do an act contrary to a law or custom, as to 
diminisli its former extent (Uale).^ S. To l^ 
sen the worth of any person or thuig; to dis- 


iiarage. 

lb De'rogate. V. n. l.To detract; to 
lessen rejmtation (Hooker). 2. To degenerate; 
to act beneath one’s rank. 

De'rogate. a. (from the verb.) De¬ 
graded; lessened in value (Shakspeare). 

DEROGATION, s. (derogo/io, Latin.) 1. 
The act of weakoiing or restraining a former 
law or contract (South). 2. The act of lessen¬ 
ing or taking away tiic honour of any person or 
thing; (fliwier). 

DMIO'GATIVE. a. (derogativust Latin.) 
IX'tiacting; lessening the honour (rf (Brown). 

DERO^ATORILY. ad. (from derogatory.) 
In a detracting mauner. 

DERO'G/RIDRINESS. $. (from derogo- 
tory.) The act of derogating. 

DERO'GATORY. o. (derogatornUfljA.) 
That lessens the honour of (Bacon). 

DERRIS, in zoology, a gmus of to class 
vermes, order mollusca. Body cyiindrieal. 


a gemis of the class iosecia, order coleoptera. composed of articulations; mouth termiaal; 


Antennas clavate; the club perfoliate; toee 
of the joints thicker; thorax conwx uigjhUy 
margined; head inflected, and bidun^the 
toiax. 'fbt larvas or grabs of this tribe de¬ 
vour dead bodies, akkts, leather, ai^ almost 
any animal substance, am are cxceedin^y de¬ 
structive to Ixioks and furniture. Ei^ty-fire 


feelm two. One species only; found on to 
coast of Pembrokeshire: moves an undula- 
tory motion of the whole body. 

DERRY. See Lokdomderry. 

DERVIS, orDBRViCB, a name giren to .Y 
sort Of monks among tolVirks, who lead a 
very austere life, and profess extrememvei^>. 


s{iccies j chiefly inhabitants of ^ropp, ana nhte thou|^ they are allofwm to marry. Th* word 
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is originally Persian, Wm, signifylog a beggar, 
or person irao has nothing; aira because the 
religious, and paiticulariy the followers of Me* 
veiava, profese not to ^gpssess any thing, they 
call both the religious in ;Mnerat, and the 
Mcvelavites in particular, Dervises or Dcr- 
vicbes. The deivises, called also Mevelavites, 
arc a MalKunetari'brder of religious; the chief 
or {bunder whereof was one Mevelava. They 
are now very numerous. Their chief monas¬ 
tery, is that near Cogna in Natolia, where the 
general makes his residence, and where all the 
assemblies of the order are held; the other 
houses being nil dependent on this, by a privi* 
lege grantra to this monastery under Otto¬ 
man I. 

The dervises affect a great deal of modesty, 
patience, humility, and charity. They always 
go bare-legged and open-breasted, and fre¬ 
quently bum themselves with hot irons to 
inure themselves to patience. They always 
fast on Wednesdays, eating nothing on those 
days till after sun-set. Tuesdays and Fridays 
they hold meetings, at which the superior of 
the house presides. One of them plays all the 
while on a flute, and the rest dance, turning 
their bodies round and round with the greatest 
swiftness imaginable. Long custom to this 
exercise from their youth has brought them to 
such a habitude, that it does not discompose 
them ktall. This practice they observe with 
great strictness, in memory of Mevelava their 
jratriarch’s turning miraculously round, as they 
pretend, for the space of four days. Without 
any food or refreshment; his companion Hamsa 
nlaving all the while on a flute: after which 
he fell into an ecstacy, and therein received 
wonderful revelations for the establishment of 
his order. They believe the flute an instru¬ 
ment consecrated by Jacob and the shepherds 
of the Old Testament, because they sang the 
praises of God upon it. They profess poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, and really observe them 
while they remain dervises; and if they choose 
tog6 out and marry, they are always allowed. 

'I’he generality of dervises are mountebanks 
some a{)ply themselves to legerdemain, postures, 
&c. to amuse the people; others give in to 
sorcery and magic; but all of them, contrary 
to Mahomet's precept, are said to drink wine, 
brandy, and other strong liquors, to give them 
the degree of gaiety their orwr requires. Beside 
their great saint Mevelava, there are particular 
saints nonoured in some particular monasteries; 
as Kedercle, greatly revered in the monasteries 
of E^ypt, and held by some'to be St. Cireorge j 
and by others, with more probability, the pro- 
phet Elias. Hie dervises are grrat travellers; 
ac^, under pretence of preaching, and propa- 
^ j^ins their faitlf;* are contlnnally passing from 
■^e pace to another: on wMch account they 
MsiC been frequently used as spies. 

afe abn dervises iti reiina, called in 
tlW country Ahdals, q. d. sorvgms of God. 
Hiey lead a S’erj' pennrions,' aotUat life, and 
prea^ the8iTeonr,enffi»<hoose8, 

ond'^bfemcr' they can m^"w>ith onditori; 
Tbo Ptrsian doTvises retail little^ faUci to 
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the people, and ant ia the utmost contempt 
among the men ofu^tie and letters. There are 
in Egypt two or three kinds.' ’ 

DERWENT, a river which rises in Derby-* 
shire, andfalls into the Trent, near Nottingham. 

Derwent, a river which rises in the N. 
Riding of Yorkshire, and running S. falls into 
that of the Ouse. 

Derwent, a river of Cumberland, which 
falls into the Irish sea, a little below Cocker- 
mouth. 

DBRW£NT-WATER,a lake of Cumberland, 
in the vale of Keswick. It is three miles in 
length, and a mile and an half wide. Five 
islands rise out of this lake, which add greatly 
to the beauty of its appearance. On one of 
them is an elwant mouern-built house. 

DESAGUClKRS (John Thcophilus), an 
ingenious philosopher, born in 1083 at Ro¬ 
chelle, from whence his father, who was a 
minister, brought him when an infant to Lon¬ 
don, on the’ revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
He was educated at Christ college, Oxford, 
where he proceeded to the degree of LL.D. 
In 1714 he was chosen F.R.S. He was the 
first person who ev’er read lectures on experi¬ 
mental philosophy in London, and he had the 
honour to read them before George II. Frede¬ 
ric prince of Wales, and the rest of the royal 
family. The duke of Chandos gave him the 
living of Edgware, and afterwards another in 
Essex. He was several times grknd-master of the 
English free-masons. He med in London, in 

1749. 

Dr. Desaguliers communicated many curious 
and valuable pap-rs to the Royal Society, which 
appear in the Phil. Trans. He translated 
s'Gravesunde’s Natural Philosophy, and some 
other works. He also gave an edition of Gre- 
goiy’s Elements of Catoptrics and Dioptrics; 
and likewise published a comprehensive and 
valuable Course of experimental Philosophy, 
in S vols. 4to. Recollecting that this gentle¬ 
man was much noticed by the learned and the 
great, and {lussessed two church livings, we 
cannot account for the circumstance of his dy¬ 
ing in obscurity and indigence: yet such, it 
would seem, was the casej at least, if we may 
credit the poet Cawthome, who speaking of 
the neglecUxl Desaguliers, asks. 

How he who taught two gracious kings to 
view. 

All Boyle ennobled, and all Bacon knew. 

Died in a cell, without a friend to save. 

Without a guinea, and without a grave." 

DESART, a lar^e extent of country entirely 
barren, and producing nothing. The Desart, 
absolutely so called, is that part of Arabia south 
of the Holy Land, where tne children of Israel 
wandered mr^ ynrs. 

DESAULT (Peter Joseph), a celebrated 
French Buijgeon, was born in Feb. 1744, at 
Mamy a village near Lure'. He was 

destined for the ehitrch, hut his genius led him 
to the sfttdT of the healing art, to which he 
applied wiln great avidi^. He also paid great 
attention to. mathenunies. At the age of ig 
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Ii6 w«W to Pwi«, <^*fa« «taW»hn»ntof I^'EcoJwIe S»t4« Vn* 

such * coarae as jiRQM u|cdrii».M^^ 4th <9toK wm ap^intcd ciiaieai pfaibaor; ai;^ ibr 
excelkBt>ttig«HU4.aiidtijaYCfnntt]n^ 
catahlitAeil. |n' t77Sh he inventofl oanaagei 


now in use tor fra^tuies. He succeeded Far 
nnd as chu^ suigeon uf the Hotol-D^ tn 
Paris. In 1788 he succeeded in jus JoUa pro¬ 
jected scheme oC estabiishing acUtiipal s^ool; 
and when his lectures commenced, his aodttoiy 
soon became very numerous. More than 60O 
from different countries constantly attended, in 
order to learn a new system, consisting of 
a simple mode of treatment, disen^ged nom 
ancient prejudices, and a complex incoherent 
practice. 

A few of his improvemeuts are here specih- 
ed. I. The method of limtnre employed by 
the ancients in the cure i» umbilical hernias 
of children, having been generally omitted in 
the practice of the moderns, he again introduc¬ 
ed and perfected this mo^, and demonstrate, 
by his success, its superiority over compressive 
randages. 2. He was one of the first men in 
France to extract the loose cartilages (cartih^cs 
flnttans) in joints. 3. He em]Moyed a new 
treatment, that of a methndlcai compression, 
in respect to schirrosities of the rectum} in 
order to which he introduced a cmidle or 
bougie, the size of which he gradually at^- 
mented. 4 He simplified, and renderen more 
commodious, the reduction of luxations of the 
humerus. S. Fatal experience having pointed 
out the danger of employing the tmpan in 
wounds of the head, he sulntUnted anoUier 
methorl of treatment (I’usage de I'dmdtique) 
now adopted by many practitioners. 6. He 
made several very nseful improvements on chi- 
rurgiral instrnmenu: such as those employed 
in the cases of polypus in the womb and nos¬ 
trils (la pince a gaine ei des porte-nseudis pout 
la ligature des polypes, &c.Jh fur cutting 
through obstructions in the different ca'^tles 
(le kiotome); and for the fistula in ano. In 
cases of lucision he introduced the us4 of the 
instrument (legoigeret) invented by Marcbetti, 
well known amdlig foreigners, but almost to¬ 
tally negiccteil in France wfore this period. 

He at the same time retrenched the use of a 
great uuiiiber of superfluous ones, and banish¬ 
ed all practices attended with greater pain than 
utility. Avoiding et cry thing that was imm- 
plex, he proved that the art of healinj^ in imi¬ 
tation of nature, ought to be simple jn its 
means, and fruitffil in its resources. 

In 1791 he published his Journal M Obi 

____ t..-. 1^?* _ 


exiermi maladies hejpon aucr obtained from 
the government the Ipnversion of the £vecM 
into an hospital lor suigical operations. In the 
midst of these plans, the tronbles that oocur« 
red in the mopth of May, 179$, unfortunately 
affected his mind, and mwe him dread lest the 
days of proscription should return. It was in 
vain that his (irieuds attempted to soothe his 
sufferings; for on the night of the 29 tb of May# 
a malignant fever made its appearance, ancTa 
nearly continual delirium ensued until bis 
death, which occurred on the first of June 
1795 , on which day he breathed his last, in ff-c 
arms of his pupils, at the age of 61, Hie 
French republic, eager to pay homage to his 
memory, presented his widow.with a pen¬ 
sion of 2000 livres per annum. A son, Alexis 
Mathias Desault, was the sole fruit of his mar¬ 
riage; and he has left but one work behind 
him, in which the name of his friend Chopart 
is joined with his own. It is entitled Traitd 
des Maladies Chirur^cales et des Opcratbns 
qui leur convienneut, 2 vols. 8vo. 

DE'SCANT. r. '(jiiseatUo, Italian.) i. A 
song or tune compost in parts {Miltm). 2. 
A dUconrse; a disputation; a duquintHin 
branched out into several hmds (jShaksptars). 

Descant, in music, the art of composing 
in several paru. It is of three kinds, namely, 
plain, figurative, and double. Plan distant 
» die groundwork of all enmpositions, eoor 
sUtiug ^together in the orderly plaoir^of many 
concords answering to simple osanter-point. 
Figurative descant is thgt woerein discorib are 
concerned as well as concords; and this proper¬ 
ly may be denominated the ornament or rha- 
toricai part of mi«ic. For in this are intro¬ 
duced all the varietin of points, fuges, syncopes 
or bindings, diversity of measures, intermix¬ 
tures of discording sounds, or whatever else.art 
and fancy can achilm, which ut forth and 
adorn the compositioas; whence U h named 
florid or figurative ffescanr.'' JItntbie descant is 
so called when the parts are M oontrived that 
the tcehle may be made the bass, and the bass 
the treble. 

To De'scant. 0 . n. 1. To sing in parts. 
S. To discourse at lami to make specobes : in 
censure or conteinpt (Aitlfon). 

To DESCE'KO. V. 8, (descendot Latin.) 
1. To come from a hi^er place to a lower) 'to 
fattt to sink {ifatiAews)'. S. To come sud¬ 
denly; to foil u^ as from an eminence 


rm^rie, which was edited by hk {fopilii, and 3. To ttiake an bvasion (Z^ydeit). 

destihed to describe the moM interemug oe- 4. To proceed as from an orifpi^ 8. 

currences in his school, and also extiMlI from To foil in order of iuberitanoe toa auoceiMour ' 

{Locke), ff. To extend a diaeounw^fVDq!| ge- 
aend to pardeolar considentioo (D. ^ JPr “ 

To J)%tcnfsu.y. a. To wwh «jow< 


his lectures, which were then dedicated to the 
investigation of the mala^ ittoid^ to the 
urinary paaiaga. This was tntntlatodi^to En- 
by the late Mr< Gosling. < 

In conseqnenee of an tinjosead**w«n-of 
Chaumetie, he was thrown Una iho horrid 
prison of the LtuciadWu^^^^ which Ibw 
d^iaf^ but in the waytolte 
was, however, Ubeiated 
days, 

^VOL. IV. 


__ e.«. 

sinkwgj ^ft)gdownt%>. F- 
Itugfootn MKHhlh H no or tfo* 
ww (i%_. 
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t)ESC£'NP!BLE. o, (irom e^ncenci.) i. 

Such as may be tfeftretided. *. Tiaosinissible 
by inheritance {Bale).^, 

^ DESCENDlNGtin music^ making »tran¬ 
sition from flfne note to anorficr wirich is less 
acute. 

Descbnoihc LAtlTooE, 18 the latitude 
of a planet in its return from the nodes to the 
equsAbr. 

DCSCE'NSION. i. (descensio, Ijatin.) 1 ■ 
The act of falling or sinking; decent, a. A 
declension; a d^radation XShakspeare), 3. 
(In astniHiomy.) Sight descemsiok is the 
arch of the eqtiator, which descends with the 
sign or star below the horizon of a direct sphere. 
Owtyae OKSCEMSiOK is the arch of the equa¬ 
tor, which descends with the sign below the 
horizon of an oblique sphere. 

DE^E'NSIONAL. o. (from descension.) 
Relating to descent. 

Descensional oifferehce, istliedif. 
fcrence between the right and oblique desoen- 
sions of the same star, or point of the heavens. 

DESCENSUS. {deicen$us, from dcscendo, 
to move downwards). Chemists call it a dis¬ 
tillation per descentuoi, by descent, when the 
fire is apmlied at top^ and round the vessel, 
whose orince is at the bottom. 

DESCENT, t. (dese^ua, Latin.) 1. ITie 
act of passing from a higher to a lower place 
{Btacimort). S. Progress downwards (Zoefte). 
J. ObMqoity; inclination {H^oodteard), 4. 
Lowest place (Shaiapeto'e). ■*. Invasion; 
hostile entrance (^Clarendon) 6. Transmis¬ 
sion of any thing by succession and inheritance 
{Lo^e). 7. The state of proceeding from an 
original or progenitor lAtterbvrp). 8. Birth; 
extraction; proee«s of lineim {Shakspeate). 
j). Ofispriojg; inheritors [Mlton). lo. A 
single step in the scale of genealogy; a genera¬ 
tion {Hookrr\ 11. A rank in the scale of sub¬ 
ordination (Milton). 

Descevt, in ejonelral, is ^he tendency, or 
passsgie, of a bo^ from a higher to a lower 
plaiee t thus all bodies, unlcFs otherwise deter¬ 
mined by a force superior to their gravii^, de¬ 
scend towards the centre of the earth: the 
planets too be said to descend from their 
apbdhin to the perihelion of their orbits, as 
the moon does from Uw apogee to the perigee. 
Rea^ bodies, meeting with no resistance, de- 
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son and hdtof ewttse, fasiaik«Mit«ii»iihitnbr 
tbelaur." - ( ^ 

Descent taeome- 

times to an die soifs, x|r^ dt the brodHiers 
(where one brother.dle^ ^ithout issue), « 
in gatei4iind; sometimdl^td the yimngi»t son, 
as in boroti|^ English; and sometimes to the 
eldest dau^ter, or the youngest, according to 
the customs of particular pken. Descent by 
statute is of fee-tail, as directed by the statuto 
of Westminster, S dedonis. 

Descent, in gcneal^, the order or sue- 
emsion of descmidents in aline or family; or 
their distance from a common progenitor. 
Thus we say, one descent, two descents, 
&c. 

Descent, in heraldry, is used to express 
the coming down of any thing from above; as, 
a lion en d^ent, is a lion with bis bead to- 
waids the base {loinis, and bis heels towards 
one of the corners of the diief, as if bo were 
leaping down from some high ^ace. 

Descent, in fortification, are the lioks, 
vaults, and hollow places made hy undermin¬ 
ing the ground. 

The dnccni into the moat or ditch is a deep 
passage made through the esplanade and covert- 
way, in form of a trench, whereof the i)tp]ier 
part is covered with madriers and clays, to se¬ 
cure the besit^ers from the enemy’s fire. In 
wet ditches this trench is on a level with thp 
surface of the water, but in di^ ones it is sunk 
as deep as the bottom of the ditch. 

7b DESCRl'BE. o. a. (^eaertbo, Latin.) 1. 
To delineate; to mark out: as, a torch waved 
about the head deaeribea a circle. 2. Ti> mark 
out any thing ^ the mention of its properties 
(IFatta). 3. To distribiile into proper heads 
or divisions (Joshua). 4. To define in a lax 
manner. 

DE^RI'BER. a. (from describe.) He that 
describes (Brown). 

DESCRT'ER. a. (from the verb.) A disco¬ 
verer; adetecter (Otaahaw). 

DESCRI'PTION, a. (deacnpfio, Latin.) I. 
The act of delineating any ifermn or thing by 
perceptible properties. 2. Tne sentence or paa* 


Kige in which any thing is described ( Dry dim). 
3. A lax definition (Watts). 4. The qualities 
expressed m a description (Shakapeare). 

To DESCRY'. ». a. (deserter, French.) l 


Bocestor 






tCAPK DEsirttg, the soffthirn 
^hts ofMi^lan, in $. Ame- 
toerspee irf ^ ocean. 

gUti. 74.18 W. 
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(fnw dfMrtUe,) 




To4W«refin»tii,^^ 
i$ consecrated ( 

DESECilA< , , 

The abuKdim hr co&apratioa, 

1)£'S£KT. s,t ^ Sis A RT. 

Db's&rt. a. (dferiut, Lat.) Wild} waste; 
solitary; uninhabited (Xocie). 

TbDBsi'KT. e. a. (jieserter, Fr^h.) I. 
To forsake; to fall away from j to quit meanly 
or treacherously {Dryam). S. To leave; to 
aUiuUon {Bentlnh. 

Dkss'kt. s. (from itserve.) 1. Qualities or 
conduct considered with respect to rewards 
or punishanents; dcRree of merit or demerit 
(llo»kn\. S. Proportional merit; claim to 
reward 3. Excellence; right tore* 

ward; virtue {Skahpiore). 

DESE'&TEtt. s. (from deserf.) I. He that 
has forsaken his cause or his post {Dryden). 
S. He that leaves the army in which ne was 
enlisted {Decay qf Ptety). 3. He that for¬ 
sakes another (Pope). 

Daserter, in a military sense, a soldier 
who by running away from his re^tuent or 
company abandons the service. 

A deserter is, by the aiticles of war, punish^ 
able by death, and, after conviction, is natigcd 
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DESICCATION, in chemlstiy, evmra- 
tian to drtness, or any other moder by Wbich 
driness ia a substance containing » 

produced. 

DESl'CC ATIVE. a. (Crom desiccate.) That 
has the power of diying. 

To DESPDEKATE. ». «. 'iesidero, Ut.) 
To want; to miss; to desire in absence 
(Cheyne). 

DESIDERATUM, (froro iwldwa, I de¬ 
sire,) is used to siguify a desir^Ie perfjpCtipn in 
any art or science: thus, it is a desideratum 
with the bUckamith to render iron fusible 
by a gentle lieat, and yet preserve it haid enoudt 
for ordinary uses; with the dan-man and look' 
ing-^ast maker, to render ,^lass malleable; with 
the clock-maker, to bring pendulnms to be 
useful, where there are irregular motions; with 
the btaxier and copper-smith, to mate mal¬ 
leable solder; with the sbip-wright, to build 
vesscb that will sail under vr^r; with the 
diver, to procure manageable instruments for 
conveying fresh air to the bottom of the se§, 
sufficient for respiration and the burning of 
lights; with the assay-master^ to mehor co|jcl 
ores of mriah immeaiately w ithout the use of 
bellows or furnaces; and with Uic carvers and 


at the bead of the regiment he formerly he- joiners, to fashion wood in moulds like plaster 
longed to, vvith his crime written on his breast, of PSsris, or burnt aUbaster. 
ano suffered to hang till the army leave that To DESI'GN- v, a. (des^im, Lat.; dessiaer, 
camp, for a terror to others. Butthecourto French.) t.Topurpoiei to intendany thing 



{Clarei 
in idea {Dryden). 


5. To mark out {Loctr). 


Ukely to be beneAcidl to the general 
cipltne. 

DESE'STION. *. (from desert.) 1. The 
act of forsaking or abandoiiing a cause or post 
{Rogers). 2. (In theology.) Spiritual despon¬ 
dency; an opinioB that grace is withdrawn 

{Stntth). 

DESE'RTLESS. e. (from shser/.) Without 
merit; without claim to favour {Dryden), 

Tu DESE'RVE. v. a. {desenir, French.) 

1. To be worthy of either good or ill {Hooker), 
li. To be worthy of reward {South). 

DESE'RVElM.Y.od. (frorndMcrw.) Wor¬ 
thily , according to desert {Miltm), , 

DKSK'RYEu. s. (from deserve,) A man 
who merits rewards {IVoUon), 

DESHACHE, in iicralclry, is wlvercabrost .— --- - . . 

has its limbs separated from its body, so that stuff, or silk, and whkh he co^Hes after soiau 
tliey still remain on die escutcheon, vfrift only painter, or eminent Aiaughtsmao, as In diEMr, 
a small separation from theijr twtuial ptaoos. damaric, flowered silk, tapwtiy, aod the h|<^ 

OESHAlS (John Baptist Hcary). Rcele- InundtttakinpufsucbKindiof^predstuliw, 
brated French painter, born at Ronan u» Nor* it is necessary, says M. Savary, that befoie the 
mandy, in 17SH>* As early as 1761 h« won the firit atfclie al the ^utifo, the whete deihpi 
first priae of the apademy, oad beoamkii pupil Kpresenrted on the threedi «*tha wffrp.i we 
in the king’s school, under Carlo vanloa, no| atean in colours, butttjttB^ ^ihn miio nqj 
After studying there endatRome heyrin^eet- berofKMleiwekthKiads, wnim, wring dir-" 
ed into the aiegdemy. Hd dW ht Hi* » as to raise the thr^ of rito warp, 

principal pictures at* those of thh marriatt of wtttkfllMh leOs fiom rinse to hijpoe,w^ 
the Ifirgifi, the recarracUoti of and silk id to he pot in ^ ftye ofw 

Jose^ and his a^Mse. woof, Thk oi^l^ orFfiliW(Ni ib® w®to » 

I, (from diwriea/e 

flowofWriSe 


Desi'ch. s. (from the verb.) I. An inten¬ 
tion; a purpose. 2. A scheme; a plan of 
action (rtllotson). 3; A scheme formed to the 
detriment of anothe'r {Locke). 4.'ihe idea 
which an artist endeavours to execute or ex¬ 
press (Addtson), 

In buildiug. we use the term iehnography, 
when by design is only meant the plan of a build¬ 
ing, or a flat figure drawn on iwper. Or <Ao- 
graphy, when some face, or siefe, of the budd¬ 
ing is raised from the groohd. And scene* 
graphy, whan both front and rides am seen in 
penspective. 

Desioh, in manafactories, expresses the 
fiKurds wUh which the worituttn enriches his 

“ aam « «aU<.. __ 


cottons mt 

To DPySICtJA'i^js. 0 . m 
«8'o cxht^^moistuie 


^mdnoer: 

A paper is pr#»di, od»ride«W¥ bi^er than 
fftostw, end of a lirngth propontonardtowhat 
is intaaded tobsi repiweiucd on it. Tin# tbvy 

G 3 
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dnide lengthwise, by as many black lines as 
there are intended threap in the warp; and 
cr^ these lines, toothers drawn breadthwise, 
which, with the Ibmer, make little equal 
squares; on the paper thus squared, the 
draughtsman designs his figures, and heightens 
them with colourB as he sees fit. When the 
detW is finished, a workman reads it, while 
aoothw 1^ it on the simblot. 

To read the design, is to tell the person who 
mana^ the 1mm the number of squares, or 
thream, comprised in the space, intimating at 
the same time whether it is ground or finre. 
To put i^hat is read on the simblot. is to iasten 
little strings to the several packthreads, which 
are m raise the threads named; and thus they 
continue to do till the whole design is reiul. 
Every piece being composed of several repeti¬ 
tions of the same design, when the whole de- 
siOT is drawn, the drawer, to begin the design 
afr'eh, has nothing to do but raise the htue 
stfingi, with slip-knots, to the top of the sim¬ 
blot, which he had let down to the bottom: 
this he is to repeat as often as is necessary till 
the whole it manufactured. The riboon- 
wcavershaie likewise a design, but far more 
simple than that now desciibed. It is drawn 
on paper, with lines and squares representing 
the tiirtads of the warp and woof. But in¬ 
stead of lines of whkih the f^res of the former 
consist, these are constituted of points only, or 
dots, placed in certain of the little squares, 
formed by the intersemtion of the lines. These 

C inUmark the threads of the warp that are to 
raised, and the spaces left blank denote the 
threads that are to keep their ntuation; the 
rest is managed as In the former. 

Design is also used, in painting, for the 
first idea of a large work, drawn roughly, and 
in little, whh an intention to be executed and 
finibhed in large. 

DESI'GNABLE. a (designo, Lat-) Distin¬ 
guishable ; capable to be particularly marked 
out (Dtg^). 

DESKSKATION. s. idtiignalio, Latin.) 
I. The act of pointing or marking out by some 
fmrticnlar token (.Swtjfi). 8 il^ppointment $ 
direction (Bacon). 3. Import: intention 

(Xoe*0 ■ 

^ DESIGNATOR, a Roman officer, who as* 
Mgned eiuh person his place and rank in public 
ceremonies, mocessioDa, ke. 

designedly, ftd, (froRi derigH,) Pur* 
^wly: inientHmally; not iuadvertendy 

D&PGNER.#. (from derign.) l. Oiw that 
' ' pisor intcDdsyfi,^n^r. S. A plotter; a 
river {Dantjf ^ riety). 3. One that 
idea of gay'^pg ia ptdottog or 
HffAdduon}, . 

U'GNING. patdt M. (fiorn dntgnJ) In- 
I treacherous; deodtfu} 

«. With- 

i.A 

uid iuteot (04mv^/r}. S.Afc])fiiic 
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of hosfiSigf, fil. t^e ideg, «# 

sketch, ofasj^ (Dtyd^- 

DESI'RAiLB. a’iftm ilttiM.} 1. That 
is to be wished with earnestOOM (Begers). t. 
Pleasing; deli^tful (JcMueii}- 
DESIRE, according to the common accep¬ 
tation of the term, may be considered, as an 
eager loa|png for some apparent good, centered 




concermng 

ob^ts, svhich lord Kaimes expresses tlius: 
** Uestre, taken in its prt^r sense, is that inter¬ 
nal act which by influencing the will, makes us 
proceed to action. Desire in a lax sense, re¬ 
spects also ai tioiu and events that depend not on 
ns; as when 1 desire that my friend may hate 
a son to represent him ; or that my country 
may flourish in arts and sciences: but sucli in¬ 
ternal act is more properly termed a wish than 
desire,’' Though this observation do^ not 
fully mark the difference, it plainly indicates 
that there is one. In the first sense, desire 
may be defined as by Dr. Cogan, that uneasy 
yensjtion excited in the mind by the view or 
contemplation of any desirable good, vihich is 
not in oar possession, which we are solicitous 
to obtain, and ol which the attainment appears 
at least possible. See Wish. 

ToDesi'ce. ». a. (destrer,French.) l.To 
wish; to long for (Deuteronomy). S, To ex¬ 
mess wuhes, to appear to long (Dryden). 3. 
To ask; to intreat (Sttakspeare). 

DESl'RER. s. (from dettre.) One that is 
eager of any thing; a wisher (Shaksptare). 

, DESI'ROUS. a. (from desire.) Fnil of de¬ 
sire; eager; longing after; wishing for 
(Hooker). 

DESI'ROUSLY. «d. Eagerly; with desire. 

DESl'ROOSNESS. s. Fulness of desire. 

To DESl'ST. V, n. (deshtOf Lat.) To cease 
front any thing; to stop (Milton). 

Dl^l'STANCE. s. (from desist.) The act 
of desistiim; cessafion (Boyle). 

DESITIVE. a. (desitust Lat.) Ending; 
concluding; final (BaMs). 

DESK. s. (diich, a table, Dutch.) An incli¬ 
ning table for the use of writers or readers 
(fralton). 

DESMOND, in geography, the name of an 
ancient district of Ireland, which contained 
part of the present counties of Keriy and Ckirk. 

DE’SOLATE. a. (dntdam, Ul.) 1. With¬ 
out inhabitanta; uninhabited (Broome). S. 
Deprivedofinliabltants; laid waste (/er.) 3. 
Solitara; witboutMcicty. 

To Db'solaI^s. ». a. (desoto, LatiiO To 
deprive of iohabitastta; to lay vtriste ( 2 %om- 

DM'SOld^ltEfJy. ad. In a desolate man¬ 
ner. > 

t>BSOIiA^K)N, s, (from desolate,) ‘1. 
DestnwfiiMi of.inlialHtiHits; mdnetfon teeoU- 
tiide t. Gloominesa; sadness; 

mehodwgy' S l i^ey ). 9 . A place wasted and 


.French.} i.Hope- 

\Brgden), t, TmA 
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'«*hieb cauw of tftere is 

BO h&po (Sktdktp^). S. (In t}Mnl<^*) Lois 
of eonfidenoe in U|t meiey of God (iS^n>/f). 

Dr. Cogaa Mils despair a pontianent four of 
losittt some valuable of soiferiog some 
dreamulevil, or of remaining in a sute of ac> 
toal niiseiy, without any mixture of hope. ^ It 
generally succeeds to ineffectual efforts, which 
have beei^peatedly made; and of consequence 
is excited where no means can be devised equal 
to the magnitude of the supposed evil. 

ToDespa'ir. V. n. (aespen, Lat.) To be 
without hope j to despond (fPeAe). 

DESPAuRER. r. (from despair.) One 
without hope {Druden). 

DESPA'IRFUL. o. (^despatr and full) 
H^less: obsolete (Sidney). 

DESPAIRINGLY, ad. (from despairing.) 
In a manner betokening hopelessness (Rou/e) 

To DESPATCH, o. a (depescher, French.) 

1. To send dw.iy hastily (Temple) 2. To send 
out of the world; to put to death (>*?Aaitsprare). 
3. To perform a business quickly (Locke). 4. 
To conclude an affair with another (Shak~ 
epeare). 

Dkspa'tch. r. (from the verb.) 1. Hasty 
execution (Granmlle). 2. Conduct; maiiagc- 
mentt olKolete (Shahspeare). 3. Express; 
hasty messenger or message. 

DESPATCHFUL. a. (from despaich,) 
Bent on haste (Pope), 

DE'SPER.ATI’E. o. (desperatus, I^ditin.) 1. 
Without hope (<ii>AaLprarc). 2. Without care 
of safety; rash (Hammond). 3. Irrctriesable; 
unsnrmountable; irrecoierable (Locke). 4. 
Mad: hotbrained; furious (Spenser). 

DE'SPERATELY. ad. I. Furiously; 
madly (Brown), t. In a great degree; vio* 
lently (.iddhon). 

DE'SPERATENE.SS. s. (from desperate.) 
Madness; fury; precipitance (Hamnumd). 

desperation, s, (from desperate.) 
Hopelessness; desjiair; despondency (Ham- 
month. 

DE’SPICABLE.a. (despicabtlu, Lat.)Con- 
temptible; vile; mean; sordid (Hooker)* 

DE'SPIC.\BLENESS. ». Meanness; vile¬ 
ness i worthlessness (Decay qf Piety). 

DE'SPICABLY. ad. (ftom ^spicabU.) 
Meanly; sordidly; vilely (Additon). 

DESPICABLE, a. (from despise.) Con¬ 
temptible Hespii^hle; regarded with contempt 
(Arlntinot). 

To DESPl'SE.«. a. (despiser, old French.) 
1. To scofn; to condemn; to slight (Pope), 2. 
To abhor (Shakspeare). 

DESPI'SER. s. (from despise,) Contemner; 
scomer (Oovemment qf the Tm^ae). 

DESPITE, s, (fptjfy Dntai; depU^ Ft.) 
1. Malice i anger; msui^ty (i^atf.) i- 1^- 
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DESPITEFULNESS. s. (from iespiiqfia.) 
Malice; hate; malignity (Wisdom), 
DESPl'TOOUS. a. (from des^e,) Mdi- 
cious; funous: out of use (Spenser), 

To OESPO'lL. V. a. (despolso, Latin.} 1. 
To rob; to deprive (Spenser), s. Tudivest 
by any accident ( Woodward), 3. To strip: 
not in use (Spenatr). 

DESPOLIATION. e> (from despoliof 
Lat.) The act of despoiling or stripping. 

To U^PO'ND. 9. H. (desponaeo, lat.) i. 
To despair; to lose hope (Drydenj. a. (In 
theolo^.) To lose ho]^ of the divine mercy 


. anger; msui^ty (^oH.) 2. ] 
fiance I mAtabatted opposition (Romij- 9*. Act 
of malice, or opposiuoo (UBItun), 

To Dis>prt. V. a. (ftom Ihenodn.) To 
vex {to oflimd; todHappoiot (Rakdgk). 

DESPITEFUL. Mf 

lictoiu; full of ablecti (JOpg Gmrlot), 
DESPITEHJLLY. 

I MalicioiiMy j 


DESkYNDENCY. *. (from despondent.) 
uespair; hopelessness; desperation. 

DESKYNDENT. a. (despondens, LaUn.) 
Despainiig; hopeless (Bentley). 

To O^PO'NSATE. 9. o. Cdesptmo, Lat.) 
To betroth; to affiance. 

DESPONSATION. s. (ftom desptmsaie.) 
The betrothing persons to each other. 

DE'SPOT. s. (}iastrni{.) An absoluteprincc; 
one that governs with unlimited authority. 

The word, in its first origin, stgoified the 
same with the La^n herus, and the Engibh 
master- but in time it underwent the sime 
fate on medals, as, antoug tlie Latins, Caesar 
did with regard to Augustus: BACIaKTC an¬ 
swering to Augustus, and nECnoTHC, despotes, 
to Caesar. Dius, Nicephurus having o^ered 
his son Stauracius to be crowned, the son, out 
of respect, would only take the name AECno- 
TuC, leaiing to his father that of BaCiaetc. 
For it IS to m noted, that it was just about tlie 
time that the emperors began to cease to use 
Latin inscriptions. This deiicaiw, however, 
did not last long; for the following emperors 
preferred the qnality of abchotiiC to imt of 
BACiAETC, particularly Constantine, Michael 
Ducas, Nic^horusBotOniates, Romamis Dio¬ 
genes, the (Jomnenii, and some others. In 
imitation of the princes, the princesses like¬ 
wise assumed the title of MtcnoiNA. It was 
the emperor Alexius, surnamed the aiml, dial 
created the dignity of despot, and tiuuw it the 
first after that of emperor, above that of Au¬ 
gustas or Sebastoemtor and Csesar. 

DESPOTICAL. Desfo'tick. «. (from 
despot.) Absolute in power; unlimited in au¬ 
thority ; arbitrary (South), 
DI^POTICALNESS. s. (from despotkal) 
Absolute authorite. 

pE^POTlSM. s. (despoUsme, French; 
from despot.) Abaolute power. 

To D&PIFMATE.«. n. (despum, JLadn.) 
To throw off parts in foam; to noth. 

DESPU^TION. (despm^, ftom dt* 
sptma, to clarify.) Tltt ctatRying of any R- 
qHor, by dnowi^ up its fomocH in a |i^> 
and ramoviiw it. 

Dl^UJO^ATlON. ((fosyiMMw/fo, ftom 
detoMMO, to scale off.) Tm foUiiw off of die 
cud^e or ikiOtAD die (brm of small soalest 
Dl^AU, or a town of Up^ 

< Smm, in <nd provi^ of Anlialt; 

' it fojnfojMttmitemvdptinoe. Lat. oi. fi3 N. 
Lum 19.29 B. V 
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DESSERT. I. CdetmU, French.) The lut hones ell aibreest, eudi would jonsfi limm the 
course ai ao entertainiRcnt (King). first to the fourth ot sutth* wkwh wee the 

To DE'SniSIATE. », a, (dahno, JLat.) To master piece of their ert." W ; - . 
desigii for atiy mrtkahr «ttl (Rag). DESuLTO'HIOUS. D'C'ititTOliv.'O.(de- 

]>EST1NA'TXON.s. (from desrmafe.) The sitlloriut, Latin.)'ltetnovht| front' thing to 
purpose for which «iiv thing is appointed; the thing; unsettfed; inmietbodteal (A^ems). 
ultimate desiim (Hale). To DESU'ME. v. a. (tleenmo, Lai.) To Ukfce 

Zo DE^ITNE. o. a. (dfsHna, IjOtin.) I. from any thing; to hotrow (J/ofe). 

To doom; to appoint unalterably to any state To OETA'vH. o. a. (deiaeher, French.) 1. 
or condition (daiHon). 9. To appoint to any To separate; to diseiigage (fVeedward). 9. 
use pt purpose (Arhtthnot). 3. 'lo devote; to To send out part of a great liMy of men on an 


ite; to losend outpartota^ 
doom to punishment ot misery (Prior). 4. To expedition (Addieon). 
fix unalterably (Prior). DETACHMENT, in military affairs, a 

D&STINIES. In mythology. See Far- certain number of soldiers drawn nut from se- 
CJt. verai regiments or companies equally, to be ei(»- 

DE'STINY. t. (det^in/e, French.) I. The ployed asthe^neral thinks proper, whether on 
power that spins the life, and determines the an attack, at a siege, or in ^rties to scour the 
hue, of living beings (Skakspeare). S. Fate; country. 


DETACHMENT, in military affairs, a 
See Far- certain number of soldiers drawn nut from se¬ 
veral regiments or companies equally, to be ei(»- 


invincible necessity (Drnham). 3. Doom; 
condition in future time (Shakipeare). 


A detachment of two or three thousand men 
is a com maud for a brigadier; eight hundroJ 


DE'STITUTE. a. (dettiiatua, Latin.) 1. for a colonel; four or five hundred for a licu- 
Forsaken; abandoned (Hooker). 9. Abject; tenant-colonel. A captain never marches on 
friendless (Paalme). 3. In want of (jOry a detachment with less than fifty men, a lieu- 


den). 

DESTITUTION 


tenant, an ensign, and two serjeants. A tien- 
(from destitute.) tenant is allowed thirty and a serjeant; and a 


Want) the state in which something is want- serjeant ten'or twelve men. Detachments are 


ed (Ho- ker). 

Zo DESTRO'Y. s. a. (deslruo, Latin.) I. 
To overm n a city; to raze a building to ruin 


sometimes made of intire squadrons ami batta¬ 
lions. 

Detachmekt, in naval affairs, is a eer- 


(Cenesis). 2. To lay waste; lo make desobte tain number of ships of a fleet or squadron, 
(KnoUes)^ 3. To kill (Male). 4. To put an chosen by an admiral or commodore from the 
end to; to bring to nought (Bentley). others to execute some particular service. 

DESTROYER. 4. (ftora The per- Deta'chment. r. (from alc/acA.) A body 


end to; to bring to nought (Bentley) 
DESTRO YER. a. (from destroy.) Th 
son that destroys; a murderer (Raleigh). 
DESTRU'CTIBLE.«. (from desiruo. 


rora destroy.) The per- 
rderer (Raleigh). 
ff. (from destruo,\.aX.) 


of troops sent out from the main army (B/acA- 
DESTRU'CTIBLE.«. (from desiruo,ljo\..) more). 

Liable to destruction. Zb DETA'IL. ». a. (delailler, French.) To 

DESTRUCTIBFLITY. a. ((tom deslruc- relate prticularly; to particularize (CAi^nr). 
fiAfe.) Liableness to destructiou. Deta'il. s. (detail, French.) A minute 

DESTRU'CTION. s. (deshuctio, Lat.) 1. and particular account (ffcoduwrf). 

Theactof dratroying;subversion, a. Murder) Zb DETA'IN. v. a. (detineo, Latin.) 1. To 
inassacie (Walles). 3. The stale of being de- keep what Ijelongsto another (Taylor). 2, To 
stroyed) ruin (BAaAjpcere). 4. A destroyer; withhold ; to keep back (Broome). 3. To re- 
a depopulator (Psalms), a. (In tbeoli^.) strain from defiarture (Zudger) 4. To hold hi 
Kternal death (Matthew). custody. 


inmute 


DKSTRU'CTLVE. a. (des^u^ivus, low 


rAlNDER.s. (from detain.) The name 


Lat.) That has the quality of destroying j of a writ for liolding one in custody, 
wasteful) causing ruin and derastotion (Dry- DliTA'INER. s. (from detain.) He that 
den). holds hack any one’s right; he that drains. 

DESTRU'CTIVELY. aZ. Ruinously; mis- Zb DETE'CT. «. «. (detectus, Latin.) To 
chievoudyj with power to destn^ (Decay ef discover; to find out any crime or artifice 
Piety). (Skakspeare). 

DESTRU'CTJVENESS. a. (from destruc- DETE'CTER. s. (from deteet.) A diico- 
tiee.) The quality of destropi^ or rttioing verer; one that finds out what another desires 


(Decay of Pse^/y 

DES-mU'CTC 


tUoyer; oomumhi' (Boyle):. 
DESUDATION. a, (lift 


0&. $. (from destroy.) De- 


to hide (Decay of Piety). 

DETE'CTIf^.«. (from detect.) l.iI>iico- 
vetyof guilt or fraud (Speaif). 9. DiiK!e\<«ry 


\des^Hmy .Lat’) Cw* which, by lifted up «Mr Itt down, lock or 
MAmirom bong aecMtomed } chsMtiritAttance ttahtek the cMt in striking. 

. . DETONT WHEEL, or Hoo» wbril, 

in antiqui^, • ^idtor or in a clock, that wheel which has a hoop al- 
lesdiog on© horse hjr .the hrHk, most rooBii it^ wheiein there b a- Taeaney at 
and raiiweiMaher, jumped fifom .tfae backof which the lotdcs. 


aich, by boine liftcq op or let down, lock or 
kh)ck the clemt in striking. 

DETENT WHEEL, St Hoo» wbril, 


i^LTCHl, in ant^niw, • saidter or in a clock, that wheel which Imp al- 

t«.i:>.__W_1 I _.U,.. I__. , , 4_ • ^ S' 


oem'ZO'thiiothcr, j«irtha cvetoiB.'tiniaafitb Aey 

had ritnihraMri AkAeibaoa^cals: 

cut Ibmrct'a Ilia^ bh. w; assurea^ dtat in* 

Mcod of m>t someUiQd f&ur w lax 


which the clock lotdcs. 

DETE^mOH. r. (from detain.) i. the 
act of kecpiug:4tihat halongi.ta another (BfiaA* 
epaard) .^ ■ jj- OoBBiiwpcitt > restraint (Boron). , 





conKigQ by.teeiour i ftom 8i»y tliHig 

iI%Uots»»). . 

To DETE'RGE. V.«. idettrga^ Latin.) To 
cleanse a sore 

DETE'RGENT. a. (from deterge.} That 
has the power of cleaiuinB i4rluthnot}. 

DETERGENTS, (^tergentut, medica- 
mmta, from deterge, to wipe off.} Those a|>> 
plications are so termed by sviiwons. which 
possess the properWof cleansina foul ulcers. 

DETERIORATION. *. (from delerior, 
Lat.) The act of making any thing worse. 

DETE RMENT. s.Ifrom deter.} Cause of 
disconn^ment {Beyle}. 

DETERMINABLE, e. (from determine.} 
That may be certainly decided {Boyle}. 

To DETERMINATE, o. a. {determiner, 
French.) To limits to fix : not in use {Shak- 
spear e). 

DETE'aMiiTATE. a. {determinal US, l.atln.) 
I.Dchniie; determined {Bentley}. 2. EsUi- 
bltshcd ; settled bv rnle {Hooker}. 3. Deci¬ 
sive j fxmcXmvi^ {Shakspeare}. 4. Fixed; re- 
aolnie {Sidney}. 5. Resolved {Sbakspeare}. 

J>ETERMmATE NUMBER. See.NuHBER. 

Determinatb problem, is that which 
has but one solution, or a certain limited nuui- 


wltieh the third erntagma of the first ptohfem, 
and the third of the second were taiainuiy and 
the thhd of the third amaximnm. Moreover, 
that the first book had twei^-Kven lems^s, 
and the second book twenty-^r; and, katly, 
that both books contained ei(^ty-thr^ theo¬ 
rems. ♦ . . 

From such aceoqnt of the contents of this 
Tract, and the lemmas also g^ven by Pappus, 
several persons have attempts to restore, or 
recomp^ what they tho^jht mi(^t be nearly 
the form of Apollonius’s tract, or the subject 
of each proldem, case, determit^ion, 8rc.; 
among whom are SneUins, an eminent Dutch 
mathematician of the last cental)^ a transla¬ 
tion of whose work was published in Engiisli 
by Mr. John Lawson, in 1772, together with 
a new restoration of the whole work by his 
friend Mr, William Widm. 

DETETIMIN ATELY .ad. l. Hesolotely; 
w'ith fixed resolve (Sidney). S. Certainly; 
unchan^ably {TiUoUon). 

DETERMINATION, t. (from determi¬ 
nate.) 1. Absolute direction to a certain cod 
(Locke). 2. The result of ddibeiation (Ca- 
lamy). 3. Judicial decision (Siot/t). 

DETERMINATIVE, o. (from determi- 


ber of solutions; in contradistinction to an in- note.) i. That uncontrollably directs to a cer- 
detcnniiiate problem, which adntitsof infinite tain end (Bramhall). S. That makes a Umi- 
solutioDs. tatlon (Waite). 

Such, for instance, is the problem, to form DETE'BMINATOR. s. (from determine.) 
an isosceles triangle on a given line, so that One who determines (Brown), 
ejch of the angles at the base .shall be double To DETfi'RMINE. v. a. (determiner, Fr.) 
of that at the wrtex; which has only one so- 1. To fix; to settle (B/latIr/wara). a.Tocon- 
lution; or this, to find an isosceles triangle elude; to fix ultimately (Soutk). 3. To 
whose area and perimeter arc given; which bound; to confine (Aiterburu). 4. To 
admiO of two solutions. just; to limit; to define {Locke}. S. To in- 

Determimate section, the name of a flueuce the choice (Locke). &. To resolve 
Tract, or Genera! Problem, written by the an- (Samuel). 7. To decide (Laeke). ft. To put 
cient geometrician A))oUonius. None of this an end to; to destroy (Shakspeare). 
work has come down to its, excepting some To Detb'rhine. «. n. I.Toconclude; to 
extracts and an account of it by Pappus, in the form a final conclusion. 2. To settle opinion 
prefiice to the seventh Ixtok of his Aiathemati- {Locke}. 3. To end; to come to am end 
cal Gollections. He there says that the general (Hayteard). 4. To make a deeUion (BAaib- 
problem was, ** To cut an infinite right line in ^eare). 5. To end consequentially (Teo^e). 
one point, so that of the segments contained u. To resolve conceniing any thing (oAoA- 
belween the point of section sought, and given epeare). 

points in the said line, either the square on DETERRATION. s. (de and lerra, Lat.) 
one of them, or the rectangle contained by two Discovery of any thing by removal of the 
of them, may have a given ratio, either to the earth; the act of anbnrytni; (Woodwtvd). 
rectangle contained by one of them and a given DETE'RSION. t. (from deterge, Lat.) Hie 

line, or to the rectangle contained by two of act of cleansing a sore (Wiseman). 
themv* ^ DETE'RSIVE. a. (from deterge.) Having 

Pappus farther informs ns, that this Tract of the power to cleanae. 

Apollotijius was divided into two books; that DeiTB'ftStvE.s. An application that hasthe 
the first book contained six problems, and the power of cleansing wounds (Wisemm). See 
second three; that the six problems of thefirst Dstbrcent. 

boot contained sixfoen epitagraas, or ccoet, re- DKTERSOR. (from detetw, 1 clear away.) 
speeting the dispowtions of the points; an^ thfe In antiquity, a servant who deared the taditea 
second bodi nine. Farther, that of tiuiBpi- after m^s. 

tagmas of- the six problems of the first book. To DETECT, v. a. (poster, Latin.) To 
. four were maxima, and one a imakamB : that hate ; to abhor ; to dxrminate CSoutk). 
the maxtina are at the second epitaraa of the DETE'STABLE. ^«. (firem detest.) Smton 
second problem, at the third of dieIbunh, die fuU abominable: odfiiiua' LBemmard). 




hot that the minunam was at the third cpltag* aably; odioosly^C^ENiMi), 

Biaofthe tbiid.prohlcm. (flJso,, tl»t the- sSs - DBTESTATION. e. (from dr/esA) Has 
pmA b0(* wntamtd tlwe ftf ttwl} ahhommee j abomination (Sidney). 
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DETE'STER. s, (fma ieteU.') One dial 

hau-s. 

jToDETHRO'NE. v, a.(detrmer, French.) 
To divest of regaliQf; to throw down from the 
throne; to drarive of regal dignity. 

OEl'JNUE, in law, is a writ which lies 
whdrfe any man <^me 8 to goods or chattels 
either hy aelivery or by finding, and refuseth to 
redcdiver them j and it lies only for the de¬ 
taining, when the detaining was lawful. In 
this writ the plaintiff shall recover the thing 
detained; and therefore it must be so certain, 
as that it may be specifically known. There¬ 
fore it cannot be brought for money, com, or 
the like, forihat cannot be known from other 
money or corn, unless it be in a bag or sack, 
for then it may bedistinguishabiy marked. 

In order, therefore, to ground an action of 
detinue, which is only for the detaining, these 
]mintsare nccessaiy: 1 . That the defendants 
came lawfully by the goods, as either by deli¬ 
very to him, or finding them. 9, That the 
plaintiff have a property. 3. That the goods 
themselves be of value. And 4. That they be 
ascertained in point of identity. Upon this, 
the jury, if they find for the plaintiff, assess the 
respective values of the seveial parcels detained, 
and also damages for the iletcnsion, and the 
judgment is conditional, that the plaintiff re¬ 
cover the said goods, or (if they cannot be had) 
their re^ective values, and also the damages 
fur detaining them. 

DETONATING JAR. It is frequently 
necese.iry in the analysis of some gasses, to take 
the electric spark on given quantities in close 
vessels, such as mixtures of oxygen and hydro¬ 
gen, which last forms the eudiometer of Volta, 
and bears his name. It consists of a thick 
glass tube «(aite o|>en at bottom, and near the 
top are two perforations, in which small wires 
arc •■ementen, that approach each other within 
the jar near enough to communicate tlie elec¬ 
tric spark from an adjoining machine, whereby 
^tlie inclosed gasses are firtxl. In most cases it 
*15 used with mixtures of gasses that detonate 
strongly when fired, which is attended with 
some inconveniences. If the jar in which the 
experiment is fired be closely stopped, a very 
small quantity of hydrogen and oxygen will 
biirst pretty thick glass; and if it ,be entirely 
open, so that all the force of llie explosion may 
be spent on the liquid in which the lower end 
is immersed, g good deal of it (capectidjly if it 
he quicksilver) is thrown out and disperam to a 
distance. Htcse inconveniences are entirely 
remedied by the dctonatlogjar, described here 
M invenied by Mr, Pef^, in w,hich the jar 
'' ill sapported by a heavy iron stand, which has 
iratrong spring u^r the foot, that draws nut in. 
manner of the steel-yard, when die con- 
is mven; and thus, mtttb largCnjuan' 
titias'jlli^ be safely deioqa^ nan be done 
by thnbtuniuon apparatus, v^ittKn^spjUUngany 

DETONA^ON. <fe/ono, 

to make a n<Mse,}‘T!ie'tnoisii^',{^u«cil by the 
explosion of nitre,'-or sabstaneeii.i<i^laining 
fiiire, when heated, which is greater or less. 
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according to the manner and qoantihrof the 
composi&o* thHr sudden or gtgdital applIcatioB 
of the heat, the coolness of ihe'vessels, &c> 

To OETONIZE, tf. a. (from dgtone, Lat.) 
To calcine with detonation {Arhuthfmt)^ 

To OETO'RT. 9 . a. {detorlui, Latin.) To 
wr(»t froio the original import (Druden). 

To DEITIA'CT. V. o. idettactunif Latin.) 
1 . To derogate j to take away by en^, ca¬ 
lumny, or censure fBacon). S.To take away; 


to withdraw {Boyle) 
DETRA'CTER. $. 


(from diftract.) One 


that takes away another’s reputation {Swyi). 

DETRA CTION, s. {deiraeiio, Ut.) The 
withdravvingor taking off fioin a thing; the 
iiii|)airiiig or lessening a man in point of fame 

^"li^RACTORY. a. (from detract.) Ih:- 
famatory by deiiiai of desert; derogatory 
{Browti). 

DETRA'CTHESS. *. (from detract.) A 
censorious woman {Addison). 

DETRAHENSQUADRATUS. SeePtA- 

TYSMA MYOIOES. 

DE’TRANGHE, in heraldry, a line bend- 
wise, proceeding always from the dexter side, 
but not from the very angle, diagonally athwart 
the shield. 

DETRIMENT, s. {detrimentum, Latin.) 
Loss; damage; niischief; harm {Evelyn). 

DETRIME'NTAL. a. (from detriment.) 
Mischievous; harmful; causing loss {Addi¬ 
son). 

DETRITION, s. {detero, detritus, Latin.) 
The act of wearing away. 

To DETRU DE, v. a. {detrudo, Latin.) To 
thrust down; to force into a lower place {Da¬ 
vies). 

To DETRU'NCATF.n. «. {detrunco, Ut.) 
To lop; to cut; to shorten. 

DOTRUNCATION. s. (from detruncate.) 
The act of lopping or cutting. 

DETRU HION. s. lait.) The act 

of tbrostii’.g or forcing down {Keil). 

DFrRUSOR URlNiE. The muscular 
coat of the urinaiy bladder was formerly so 
called. 

DETTINGEN, a village of the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, in Germany. The Austrians 
and English repulsed the French in 1743, at 
this place. It is four miles W. of Aschafi'en- 
bure. Lat. ^9 56 N. Lon. 9 * 5 E. 

DFrURBATlON. s. {deturbo, Lat.) The 
act of throwing down ; degradation. 

DEIVASTATION. *. {^evasto, .^Latin.) 
Waste; havock; desolation; destruction 
{Garth). 

DEUCALION, in mythology, was the son 
of Prometheus, who married Pyrrha, thedau^- 
ter of Epimetheus. Some have supposed that 
Deu(»)iOn,:wtu>m the Greeks have represented 
under a vaiitoty of characters, and concerning 
whom their poets bare given many fabulous 
accounts, -was the same with the i»triarch 
Noah; and that Deucalion’s flood in Thessaly, 
as well as'lhat of Ogyges in Attica, and of 
Prome^t^Iil Egypt, tvere tlu same with that 
of Scriptuif. Diodoras. Sw.. 
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eulin cxprenlv iay«, that in thR delutf . 
ha 4 )peaed in the time Deae0oB, ell 
flesh died. Apoilodann Imving mentioned 
Deucalion consigned to an ark, takes 

nodce, upon his quitting it, of his oflering up 
an immediate sacriflce, ah futm/, to the God 
who delivered him. As be was the fatlwr of 
all mankind, the ancients have given him great 
dignityantfuiiiveTsal monarchy; though some¬ 
times he is reduced to a petty king of Thessaly. 
Apollonius Rhodius makes him a native of 
Greece, and the son of Prometheus. We may 
learn, however, from their confused Iii^^, 
that the person represented was the fiiVof 
men, through whom religious rites were re¬ 
newed, cities built, and civil polity established 
In the world : none of whicn circumstanras 
ai% applicable to any king of Greece, Philo 
assures us, that the Grecians call the {lerson 
Deucalion, but the Chaldeans style him Noe, 
in whose time there happened the great erup¬ 
tion of waters. But as Lucian has given ns the 
most particular history of tiic deluge, and tiiat 
which comes nearest to the account given by 
Moses ; and as he was a native of Samosata, a 
city of Commagene upon the Euphrates, a |>art 
of the world where memorials of the deluge 
were particularly preserveil, and where an ob¬ 
vious reference to that histo^ may be observed 
in the rites and worship of the country, we 
shall here give an extract from what he says on 
the subject. 

Having described Noah under the name of 
Deucalion, he s..}s that the present race of 
mankind are difl'erent from the men who first 
existed ; for those of the antediluvian world 
were all destroyed. The present world is peo¬ 
pled from the sous of Deucalion; having in¬ 
creased to so great a number from one person. 
In respect to the former brood, they were men 
of violence, and lawless in their dealings. 
They' regarded not oaths, nor observed the 
rites of hospitality, nor shewed mercy to those 
who sued for it. On this account they were 
doomed to destruction; and fur this purjxise 
there was a mighty eruption of waters from 
die earth, attended’ with heavy showers from 
above ; so the rivers swelled, and the sea 
overflowed, till the whole earth was covered 
with a flood, and all flesh drowned. Deuca¬ 
lion alone was preserved to repeople the world. 
This mercy was shewn to him on account of 
bis justice and piety. His preservation was 
eflected in this manner : he put all his family, 
both hi».8Qns aiicL.thetr' wives, into a va^ ark 
which he bad provided, and he went into it 
himself. At the same time animals of every 
species, boat's, horses, lions, serpents, wliatever 
lived upon the face of the earth, folbwed^m 
by pairs j all which he received into thef^mft, 
and experienced no evil from them; for ., there 
prevailed a wonderful harmony throi^hoot by 
the immediate influence of the Deity. Ttnia 
were they wafted with him, as long as the flood 
endured. 

After this he proceeds to mention, that upon 
the disappearing the wamrB,.DeucOUon' yrenf 
- forth/roQi tlte art, and raised anAltair’Id'ISod. 

• "'t?- 
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DM. Sic. lib. I. p. 10. Apo{k)d. Hh. L p. H 
Apollon. Rhod. lib. iii. v. 1065. Philo Jap. ' 
dc Praemio & Po«ia^ vol. ii, «. 4 fs. Luehut 
de De& Syril, vol. ii. p. 882. Ovid Mctt'i 
morp. i. 200,3S0, &c. 

Dr. Bryant produces a variety of moniim^tif 

that bear an obvious reference to the deluge, in 
the Gentile History, besides this account of 
Dencalion and his flood. Analysis of Ancient 
Mvtholcfiy, vol. ii. p. 193 -—250. 

Deuce. «. (deiu, Frenehii^ Two (Shat- 
tpeare). 

7b-DEVE'LOP. V. a. (devefoper, French.) 
To disengage from something that enfolds and 
conceals; to disentangle (Pope). 

DEVENTER, a city of the United Pro- 
vince8,.the capital of Oveiyssel, with a univer- 
sity. Lat. 52.18 N. Lon. 5. 56 E. 

DEVF.REUX (Robert), earl of Essex, the 
son of Walter Devereux, viscount Hereford, 
was born at Netherwood, In Herefordshire, in 
the year 15(i7. He succeed^ to the title of 
earl of Essex at ten years of age; and about two 
years after was sent, by his guardian lord Bur¬ 
leigh, to Trinity-college in Cambridge.* He 
t<x)k the degree ormasterof arts in 1582, and 
soon after retired to his seat at Lampsie, in 
South W ales. He did not, however, continue 
long ill this retreat; for we find him, in bis 
seventeenth year, at the court of qaieen Eliza¬ 
beth, who immediately honoured him with 
singular marks of her favour. Authors seem 
very unnecessarily perplexed to account for this 
ytmng earl’s gracious reception at the court of 
Elizabeth. The reasons are obvious: he was 
her relation, the son of one of her most faithful 
servants, the son-in-law of her favourite Lei¬ 
cester, and a very handsome and accomplished 
youth. Towards the end of (the following 
vear) 1585, he attended the earl of Leicester to 
Holland; and gave signal proofs of his personal 
courage during the campaign of 1586, particu¬ 
larly at the battle of Zutphen, where the pl¬ 
iant Sidney was morlaUy wounded. On this 
occasion the earl of Leicester conferred on him 
the honour of knisht banneret, AfVer this pe¬ 
riod he rose rapidly 1 % royal favonr; and tnis 
elevation naturally affected the young earl, so 
that he grew petufanl and vain; it also very na¬ 
turally produced entoiies and rivals in other 
courtiers of that day: after many artful contri¬ 
vances, plated in the histories the reign o. 
Elizab^, but too numerous to detail here, 
they at lenAh completely effected his ruin. 
B«T)g of a haughty disdainful spirit, he rould 
Ul brook some riights which he received firotn 
the queen; but hastily and angrily made u|eof 
some nnjustifiable expressions respecUng her 
majesty. His enemies having intell^ence of all 
hisaemns and speeches, sent for him to attend 
the council, which he refused, and began to 
arm in.hts own defence. Some blood was shed 
before he surrendered;-upon which he vriu 
made close prisqt^j^atiiimi^hefore his pixnrs, 
and seotem^ which waa exe¬ 

cuted Feb^arytfi^lJeij’;;' 

■- DEVE^GENCEi «;.‘(droergeiif*«, Ladii.) 
Detdivity; declination. 

If 
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To DEVE'ST. ». a. ^Jient»tert French.) I. 
To strip; to deprive of clothes {Denham). S. 
To take away any thing (Bacon). 3. To 
free, frow any thing bod (Prior}. 

OEVE'X. a. \devmnu, laUn.) Bending 
down.; declivous; iiKurvatt^ downward- 

DEVE'Xl-TY. «. (from dever.) Incurvation 
downward; declivity. 

To DE!V1ATE. V. It. (devia decederr, Lat.) 
1. To wander, from the right or cominun way 
(Pope). Q. astray; to err; to sin; to 

ofieiv). 

DEVIATION. ». (from deviate.) The 
act of quitting the right way; errour; wander* 
ing (Cheyne). 3. Variation from established 
rule Holder). 3. Offence; obliquity of con¬ 
duct (CVarirra). 

Devi-sTioir, in the old astronomy, amo¬ 
tion of the deferent, either toward or from the 
ecliptic. 

Deviation op a failing body, from 
the vertical line, is a necessary consequence of 
the earth’s rotation. To comprehend the rea¬ 
son of this phenomenon, imagine a heavy body 

i iliAiad at a considerable distance from the sur- 
ace of the earth, at the summit of a high 
tower, for example. If the earth be immove¬ 
able, the body suffered to descend from the 
top will fall at the foot of the tower, according 
to the vertical direction; hut if the e.iTih turn 
on its aids, the boily which participates in that 
motion will have a velocity of rotation greater 
than the bottom of the tower, because it is far¬ 
ther from the axis. Hence, when it descends 
with the motion compounded of that velocity, 
and the one pnaiuced by gravity, it will deviate 
a little from the vertical in the direction of the 
earth’s motion, and consequently after its full, 
it will be found a little to the eastward of the 
tower. This is confirmed tw experience. 

M. Guglielmiiii was the nnit who called the 
attention of phibsophers to this subject. On 
causing heavy bodies to fall from an altitude of 
,.241 feet, he found a deviaUon of eight lines 
towards the cast of the vertical. M. Benzen- 
berg, professor of physics and astronomy at 
Dusseldorp, made i>8 jixperiments with balls 
well turnw and polislted, which were made to 
fall foom a height of 262 French feet: at a 
medium thc^ produced five lines of deviation 
towards the east, according iothedeterminatioo 
of the plumb-line, and the theory ^es four 
lines sixptenths. The last experim^lb made 
at Bologna,, by M. GugUelmini, gave nearly 
the same Ksnlts: yet so many are the ewses 
that may destroy the accuraejr of the experU 
neats, and so tsiBimg die deviados require 
the tteory; thal we confoss we ate not bclioed 
to Uy mu«h stfese npoo the resiiUs of these 
,|di.|b>aopheta. Of the truth of the thcoretto 
mreadjndoM, however, there emt he no doubt: 
we thw, ^refore, give here Lapdace’s uU 
tim^;.theorem. Let k be. the he^;ht ftboi 
wbieh die body foils, the apace gra>- 

vi^ causes' Al^y'^.fkeQ^^^the .first se. 
eond fnim of the 

rotatbA bime same tiiyi«»1if¥||Bnteof 
3^44)-g9727 in« day, and^sathe ddatitude 
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of the {dace, and .A sstbedeiriatiqatowardathe 
east: then, wd have Awind sin'. 

S' 

lelin det Seiencett No. 75.) 

DEVrCE. e.idevite, French.) 1. A eon-- 
trivance; a stratagem (Atterbury). 2. A de¬ 
sign ; a scheme formed; project; speculation 
(Hooker). 3. The emblem on a shield (JNsor). 
4. Invention; gentin (Shakspeate). 

DEVIL. (JOiabolus), an evil angel, one of 
those celestial spirits east down from heaven for 
pretending to equal himself with God. There 
IS ^mention of the word devil in the Old Tes- 
tad^t, but only of the word S.\tan and Belial: 
nor do we meet with it in any heathen audiors, 
in the sense in which it is taken among Chrisu 
ians, diat is, as a creature revolted frmn God. 
Their theol^ went no farther than to evil 
Miiii or daemons. Some of the American ido¬ 
laters have a notion of two collateral indepen¬ 
dent beings, one of whom is good, and the 
other evil; which last they imagine has the 
direction and superintendance of this earth, for 
which reason they chiefly worshiphim; whence 
those that give us an account of the religion of 
these savages give nut, with some improprieqr, 
that they worship the devil. The Chaldeans, 
in like manner, believed both a good principle 
and an evil one; which last they imagined 
was an enemy to mankind. Isaiah, spe.'iRtng, 
according to some commentators, of the fall of 
the devil, calls him Lucifer, from his former 
elevation and state of glory; but others explain 
this passage of Isaiah m reference to the king of 
Babylon, who had been precipitated from his 
throne and glory. The Arabians call Lncifer, 
Eblis ; which some think is only a diminutive 
or corrimtion of the word DiaboUis. 

The Greek word Afa&kjf, meaning primarily 
an accuser or slanderer, is, according to Park- 
hurst, applied to the devil, because he originally 
accused or slandered God in Paradise, as averse 
to the increase of man’s knowledge and happi¬ 
ness (see Gen. iii. .b. John viii. 44.}, and still 
slanders him by false and blasphemous siw- 
gestions; and because, on the other hand, he 
IS the accuser of our brethren, which *' aceu- 
seth them before onr God day and night,” 
Rev. xii. g, lo. (Comp. Job j. 6.); whenee 
also he is called our adversary, mlthm;, 1 Pet. 

V. 8. Farther, Ato&Rsf is us^ either for the 
prince of the evil spirits, as in Mat. w. I. Rev. 
xii. g. XX. 2.} or, fm those evil spirits in gene¬ 
ral. And Christ calls Judas atnCcA*;, John vi. 
70 , because under the fnftueiice of that malig¬ 
nant spirit, he would tom his accuser aad tie- 
tr^r. 

By this Silato Gtedk word, the LXX oon- 
s^tlY ren^ tb* Hebrew pw, when meaning 
Sat^ or the devil/see Job, cb. i. it.), and fVom 
them no doubt it is that the writers of the New 
Testamaae hshe so commonly mod it in that 
sense, in whkh it likewise occurs, Wisd. li. 24, 

DeYID'S .IpiUNG. BceASAArCkTlDA. 

Dsvit,'tK-A-BVSH. In botany. SeeNi* 
'0B1.I.A. 

' See-ScAMOSA.. •%»' 

. e. (foom devil.) I> Patfokit^ 
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of dw (pities of the devil j ib|(> end (eklMidf# vvhieli aft of 

chievoos (Sidfuy). a. An ^thctlGif aldiw* .great adi^tage Tor home contotnodeii, and Ihr 
rence or eoutempt lSkMk0peare\. exportation abroad, lliere are chalviMate iitd 

DE'mi^HLY. od. In a I ” ^ ■ - 


tsanner mttiag 

ihfrdevil i diaboHcally (iSoufA)» 

DE'V10US.tf. {devius, Lat.) l. Otrtofthe 
common track {Holder'), 2. Wandering} rov* 
ing} rambling {Thompson). 3. Erring; 
going astray from rectitodo {How^. 

- To DEVI'SE. V, a. {demstr', French.) To 
contrive j to form by art; to invent (Peediow). 

To Devi'sb. «. M. To consider; to contrive. 

Devisk, or Device, in heraldry, 
ing, and sculpture, any emblem ttsed to reple« 
senta certain family, person, action, or quality; 
vrith a suitable motto, applied in a figurative 
sense. 

Dbvisb, in law, the act whereby a person 
bequeaths his lands or tenements to another, 
by his last will and testament. The person 
who makes this act is called the devisor, and 
he in whose favour the act is made is termed 
in law the devisee. * 

To Devi'se. V. M. (from the noun.) To 
grant by will. 

DEV'I'SER. a. (from dmie.) A contriver; 
an invetiter {Greu>). 

DEVl'SOUR. s. (from devise.) He that 
gives by will. 

DE'VITABLE. «. {devitaUlis, Lat.) Pos¬ 
sible to be avoided ; avoidable. 

DEVITATION. #. (deviiaiio, I.at.) The 
act of escaping or avoiding. 

DEVIZES, a buiough in Wiltshire, with a 
market on Thunsday, and a mannfacture of 
serges, and other woollen stud's. It contains 
ldg3 houses, 7910 inhabitants, and sends two 
members to pailiament. Lat. £1. 20 N. 
Lon. 2. 2 W'. 

DEVO'ID. a. {vuide, Fr.) 1. Empty; va¬ 
cant ; void {Spenser). 2. Without any thing; 
free from {Dryden). * 

DEVOIR, s. {devoir, French.) 1. Service: 
not in use {Knolles). t. Act of civility or ob- 
seqiiionsness (Pope). 

To DEVO’LVE. v. a. {devolvo, Lat.) i. To 
roll down (Thomson). 2. To move from one 
hand to another (Addison^ 

ToDbvo'lve. ». m. T 
into new hands (Decoy of'Piety). 

DEVOLUTION, s. (devolutio, LaUn.) 1. 
The act of rolling down (IVoodteard), a, Re- 
nioval successive from hand to hand. 

DEVONSHIRIS, a county of England, 
bounded on the sooth ^ the En^ish channel, 
on the north by the Bristol ctwnnel, on dm 
east by Somersetshire, and on the xvest Iw 
Cornwall. It is abont 6r)'miies long, gndfra 
broad. The soil is various; in the western 
parts of the county it is coarse attd mdoi^,' 
Md fot sheep, bat proper for black cattle. The 
sontbern parts have pknty of ^aas and com, 
and may be Called the. garden td'Devonshira r 
but in the north and west die land ia more 
pver-ran with hil)a mid moors. The oounm 
in general is well watered with rivers ana 
bto^s, which abonnd with hsh, and ^fea 

« ■ . ' ■ 


To fall in succession tainini 


other minersl waters. 

Devonshire contains about 7^B,000 acral of 
land, nearly 300,000 of which are unCttltht 
vated, rncloding woo^nds. It lies in tte dio¬ 
cese of Exeter; contains 33 hmidredt, 1 city, 
37 market towns, 394 parishes, 6l,igo housn, 
343,000 inhabitants, and senSls 26 tnembers to 
iwrliament. The princi^ rivers are the Ta¬ 
mar, Ex, Teigne, and Dart. ^ Exeter is the 
chief town. This coanty furnishes 1512 men 
to the national militia.* 

DEVONSHIRING, in agriculture, a name 
formerly applied to the process of paring and 
burning. 

DEVORATION. s. (from dmoro, Latin.) 
The act of dex’ouring. 

To DEVOTE, V. a, (devotns, Lai.) 1. To 
dedicate ; to consecrate (Shaksftare), t. To 
addict; as to a sect, or study (rFbWs). 3. To 
condemn; to resign to ill (Pope). 4. To ad¬ 
dict; to give up to ill (6rm). 5. To curse ; 
to execrate (Dryden). - 

DEVOTEDNESS. s. (from ’devote.) The 
state of beliie devoted or dedicated (Boyle). 

DEVOTE'E. s. (devot, French.) Oim erro¬ 
neously or snpetslitiously religions; a bigot. 

DEV^ION. s. (devotion, Flwch. 1 . 
The state of being consecrated or dedicated. 2 . 
Piety; acts of religion (Dryden). 3. An act 
of external worship (//ooter). 
pressioti of devotion (Sprotf). 
the mind under a strong sense of dependance 
tipon God; piety (fjow). 6. An act -of reve¬ 
rence, resjiect, or ceremony (SMspeare). 7 . 
Strung afi'ection; ardent love (CYorendon). S. 
Earnestness; ardour (.S'^aAspeore). 9 . l^spo- 
sul; power (C/arendon). 

Demotion, among the Romans, was a 
sort of sacrifice, or ceremony, whereby they 
consecrated themselves to the service of some 
person. The ancients bad a notion, that the 
life of one might be redeemed by the death of 
another: and hence were those devorions so 
frequent for the lives of tite emperors. 
DEVOTIONAL. «. (from diraofwn.) Per- 


4, Prayer; ex- 

5. The state of 


ining to devotion; religions (JT. Charles). 
DI^OTIONALISS ». (fmio devotion.) A 
man eealous without knowMge. 

To imOV'R. v.a. (decof»,Lat.) l.To 
eat up' rawnonsly (Shakspeare). 2 . To do¬ 
st^ or cmisome 'with rapidity and violence 
(Joel)* 3. To swidlow up; to annihUate 
(South). ♦."'To cnjtqr with avidity (Dryien). 

DEYOU'I^^ e, (from draoHr.} A con¬ 
sumer ; he that devours (Decoy qf Ptety). 

DEVOUT, a. (detiotgs. Latin;,) ). nous; 
retigioui (Utters), 3. Fdled with pious 
thtm^bi i^Drydkn). 3. Expras^vo ofdevoikm 
or Willon). 

. DpyOUTLY. ad. (^m dmemt.) Rotwly; 
with ardent devotion 

DEUSE. s. 
jSSesof evilsi 


.raiglopriy {^ddtion), 
r^^Aehame ofaspe- 


es of evilspmts.>1%e,tieMt>a ludierous won}. 
DEUTEROCANONICAL, in the school 
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iheoton, an appelliUioni gKen to certain books 
of Holy ScriMoret which were added to the 
«iQoa after the rest j either because they were 
not wrote till after the compilation of the ca> 
non, or because of some oisputes as to their 
canonical authority. TTie word is Greek j 
being compounded of tnrtf»{, second, and wtvf 
canonical. The Jews, it is certain, ac- 
knowlege several books in their canon, which 
were put there later than tlie rest. Th^ say, 
that, under Ezra, a great assembly of their 
doctors, which they call, by way of eminence, 
the great synagogue, made the collection of the 
sacred books, which We now have in the He¬ 
brew Old l^estamcnt: and they agree, that 
th^ put books (herein which had not been so 
before the Babylonish captivity. Such are 
those of Daniel, Ezekiel, Haggai, &c. and those 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

The deutcrocanonical books, in the modem 
canon, are, the book of Esther, either the 
whole, or at least the seven last chapters of it; 
theepistletothe Hebrews; that of James; and 
that of Jnde; the second of St. Peter; the se¬ 
cond and third of St. John; and the Revela¬ 
tion. The deuterocanonical parts of books 
are, the hymn of the three chiloren; the pr^er 
of Azariah; the histories of Susanna, of [ml 
and the dragon; the last chapter of Su Mark; 
Uie bloody sweat, and the appearance of the 
angel, related in St. Luke, cL xxti. and the 
history of the adulterous woman in St. John, 
ch. viii. See Canon. 

DEUTEROGAMY, s. and 
A second marriage. 

DEUTERONOMY, oncof the sacred books 
of the Old Testament; being the fifth book of 
the law, and the last of those written by Moses; 
closing, according to the computation of Usher, 
the history of years, from the bc^nning 
of the yttorld to the death of Mos«. l^c word 
is Greek, comjxtnnded of Iiutijs;, second, and 
wf*®', law. It does not appear that Moses 
made any division of what he wrote, • into 
books; or that he gave different names and 
titles to the different parts of his work; nor do 
the Jews, even at thte day, distinguish them in 
the copies they use in^^ synagogues, but write 
them all running as oiie single work, without 
any other distinction beside tliat of little and 
great paraschei. It is true, in the o^er copies, 
.uKd by private persons, they are ^ided into 
nve partss as among us; but they them no 
otbnr namcsl'tban the first word iraermith etibh 
division b^ns; much as we do in quoting a 
decree or chapter of the canon tatef 

The book of Deutetonomy was so c^ed, be- 
.'(^^eause this last jMit of the work of Mdses com- 
^heuds a repetition, or recapitulation, which 
le^slator made to the fsi^it^i befoK bis 
ofthe law he had to 

tncHi at taige : and lien^ Deoteroitdiny is still 
eaftsff, by the rabbins, ran MwhMh, repeti¬ 
tion ; rnVKnwi) repetition of the Rw; second 
!awt th^ ^i^isa call it rwteinran ihe Books 
of ReprimaaoSiVon acconnt..iM . the -twenty-. 
chapter, whieh is full iftfjlde^BgS, pro- 
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nusedito suchai beep the law; and of curse** 
threatened ta.siten as transgress it. 

The book of Deuteronomy was written in 
the fortietii year after the delivery from Enpt, 
in the country of the Moabites b^ond Joraan; 
Moses being uien in the 120 th year of his age. 
It contains, in Hebrew, elev’cn paiascmra, 
though only ten in the editions of the rabbins 
at Venice; SO chapters, and gsa verses.' la 
the Greek, Latin, and other versions, it eon* 
tains 34 chapters: the last was not written by 
Mtises, Some say, it was added by Joshua, 
immediately affer Moses’s death: others will 
hlwe it added by Ezra, which is the most pro¬ 
bable opinion; who likewise made some inter¬ 
polations in the book itself, as chap. ii. ver< 13. 
ch^. iii. 1 1 , and 14. 

DEUTEROPOTML (from secun- 
dus, andvoriMfi/ortuna, or mart.) Among the 
Athenians, a .designation given to such who 
had been thought dead, and, after the celebra¬ 
tion of the funeral rites, unexpectedly recover¬ 
ed. It was unlavifful for the deuteropotmi to 
enter into the temple of tbeEumenides, or to be 
admitted to the holy rites, till after thw were 
purified by being let through the lap of a wo¬ 
man’s gown, that they might seem to be new 
born. 

DEUTEROS, the Greek numerical term 
for the iElian mode in music. 

DEUTERfySCOPY. s. (Jwwjsfand 
The second intention (Brown). 

DEUTRl A, in botany, a gen(|»of the class 
decandria, order trigynia. A Japan tree, with 
opposite branches; leaves op^site, ovate, 
pointed, serrate, rough ; racemes terminal. 

DEUX FONTS, or Zweybrucken, the 
capital of a duchy of the same name, in Ger¬ 
many. It was taken by the French in 1676 , 
but given to the king of Sweden by the treaty of 
Ryswick. It is, 50 miles S.W. of Mentz. Lat. 

49.10 N. Lofe. 7 . S6 E. 

DEW. ros, a thin, light, insensible mist, 
or rain, ascending with a slow motion, and lUling 
while the sun is below the horizon. C^saubon de¬ 
rives the word from the Greek Jivw, I moisten. 
Naturalists usually rank dew among the number 
of meters the watery kind. Some define it a 
vapour liquified, and let fail in drops; .others, a 
vapour having a like relation to frost, as rain has to 
snow, &c. Among the dissertatious of Mons. 
Hnet, is a letter to shew that dew docs not fall, 
but rises.- M. Gersten likewise adopted the same 
opinion. Bat H .might nut to be disgvised, that 
philosophers in geoeral have been contented with 
very loose expUmations on this subject. We arc 
not aware-tite* it.pould he consistent with our 
duty fo i<el^ bore any 6f the fanciful hjrpotbe. 
tea wakthkave. been ^advanced: we sbol), there¬ 
fore, cqctMlt. ocrselves with laying, before our 
readers tba<xaceount o{ the pbasnometta of dew 
given by M* .Iw Av which is more ingenious 
and aatfsfacka^-;lJion any we have seen. 

This writer bad. reeoune to three fondamental 
prineipies, foraicrty laid dowp by M. Mang^, 
vihicb are as fitilow*: 1. The air In like circum- 
stanoee ^ssotvek bmre water-the greater itsdetir 
tity, tbat. Isto -My, the more' it 4a mecbanioally 
3. And also store the higher Us 
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d. Under ^ual 

like temperatures, air holding Irawf’^ in ioM^; 
has a less specific gravity than air alone; and this 
specific gravity is less the greater the proportion of 
water to be dissolved. It riiust also be re^Iect^, 
that the changes of pressure and weigtit which 
may take place in certain culumns of the aUno> 
spbm must nMessarily disturb the eqailibrium, 
nnd produce motion or cttrrents in the same. 

These principles being established, let us sup* 
pose for a moment, to render our enquiry more 
simple and easy, that the earth deprived og its 
rotatory motion, shall remain motionless in the 
presence of ^e sun, and let us besides dismiss 
from our consideration all local influence, and in 
general all those causes which might distufh the 
regularity of the effects. In this state of things, 
the air exposed h) the rays of the sun wilt be heat¬ 
ed, and principally in the part contigiroua to the 
earth, on account of its greater density, and the 
reverberation of the planet. This heat^ air will 
acquire a greater dissolving power, and will, in 
fact, dissolve much water if ^at fluid be present. 
It will take it from the seas, lakes, rivi rs, ponds, 
and other reservoirs, whose surfoce is exposed to 
its action, and will even absorb a portion of the 
humidity of the ground. 

Let ns in the next place consider, what happens 
in any assumed vertical colnmii in the atmo¬ 
sphere, and first in that placed immediately be¬ 
neath the sun. The air heated at the lower part 
dissolving water, and thus becoming specifically 
lighter, will rise, and be replaced by other conti¬ 
guous air. An ascending current will, therefore, 
be established in the' column. If this column 
were separated from the others, as if it were coo- 
taiued in a verticai tube, in proportion as the 
lower air rose loaded with water, the upper air 
would descend, become charged in its turn; rise 
and be replac^; and that perpetually. And the 
air holding water in solution,would in consequence 
of under saturation from cold and diminished 
pressure, when it had arrived at a certain height, 
let fall the excess of water, and fonn a mist or 
cloud, which might continue to by virtue of its 
acquired motion, but which, after a certain accu¬ 
mulation, would fall again in rain. It may also be 
conceived, that this translation of tlie air upwards 
and downwards would be made either by a mutual 
, infiltration, or currents in both .directions, which 
would be constantly and regularly kept up. 

But this is not entirely the case with our verti¬ 
cal column, because it is not in fact separated 
from the others in its vicinity. These also are 
snhjectei to the same operations, with the excep¬ 
tion only, that the effects are less tha thore re¬ 
mote they are firoro the column immediately be¬ 
neath the sun. The heat, tha solution of water, 
and the fbree of ascension, gradually diminish a* 
the distance (torn tliia central cohunn incroasee'. 
If, therefbte, the stir&ee of the earth weiu a plaiup, 
the proper representhfion of the rising hjic wofip 
be a cone with its summit directed to the sim; 
and on the Other band, as ^ absolute 
eacdi column is hiercMed by the whdle of the 
WMer it has dlseolved, thO equlUbtlum recuires 
that there should be on all jides d Idteral oiver- 
ge&ce, which must evldenfty take place when the 
pKssure if least. Thus on tito same siippoiitfcrn 
of the earth bdng a plane; we should observe the 
uppar air descend and’ ptbeipitato itself atong tin 
sides of the cone, producing by this oblique di¬ 
ction to the axis, a current ID dU tides, directed 


; mnn tb'esun; end ffiki curreht woiild fiie itkSriabiefi 
by the vacuum firmed at those placto where the 
air is sufficiently elevated, and could' preeipHdtb 
its superabundant water. On applying this riiHige 
to the exterior of our globe, the corned surface 
will be converted into a cap,'enveloping toe en¬ 
lightened portion of the earth, and foliowing the 
curvature produced by the currents. 

The result of the snppmicd circumstances will 
be briefly thus: water dissolved by the lower air 
exposed to the sun; a motion of ascent in this 
part; descending divergent currents on all sides, 
spreading over the earth. These currents, more¬ 
over, communicate their water to Uie heated co¬ 
lumns, which rise and diverge laterally; and this 
water is precipitated, because the air of toe cur¬ 
rents proceeding from tlie upper regions is too 
cold to keep it in solution, or bMaose the pressure 
is less from the diminished weight of the columns, 
as their distance from the line immediately beneath 
the sun is greater, as well as because they may mix 
with other cold air near the surface; and, lastly, 
the grouad, and all other bodies in the direction 
of this precipitated water, will be wetted therewith. 

A few more remarks are necessary to complete 
the description. We must first observe that the 
descending currents are prolonged fill toe resist¬ 
ance of the air, throngh which they pass, has en¬ 
tirely destroyed their motion. Again, immediately 
beneath the sun there will be a circular space, 
considerably heated, which does not present to the 
inhabitants the phsnomenon we have been describ¬ 
ing. As we depart from this space, and in pro¬ 
portion as the sun iqipcB'rs in a more obliqtte di¬ 
rection, we arrive at a region less heated, where 
toe wind from the direction of the sun, and the 
precipitation of moisture, begins to be peroetved. 
This region forms a crown round the circular 
space before mentidned. And, lastly, by departing 
still more from the inner border of this crown, the 
wind is found to be stronger, the coM more percep¬ 
tible, and the precipitation more abundant; which 
effects afterwards diminish to a certain distance, 
and entirely cease-at the surface of the «ar:h, dia¬ 
metrically opposite to the sun. In this' manner, 
on the hypothesis of the imroobiiity of the earth 
with regard to the son, there would be teueath 
that luminary a very extemied region,.eternally 
and uninterruptedly subjected to toe phsenoinenon 
Of the morning and evening dew, according as the 
observer was placed to the east or the west. 

But let us now assume-tlie real state of things, 
and restore to the earth its diurnal rotation, llie 
preceding phstioinena will tifoa take place on sac- 
ccssive parts of its surface.' Those places from 
wiiich t%«on U descending, and readly to set ^ 
ncath thC"^izoD, will soon perceive toe appear¬ 
ance of the eVdon^ dew with a west-wind springing 
up, which i^iuenomena will increase gradually iJU 
after tha sCtifimc of the sun, and then tlie effect wilt 
dmtoiish xod Ifotirely cease. During the night the 
will evaporate, ami entirety disappear, 
provided the air be not already too moc^ Imded 
with .moisture. .Towards the next mwhiag just 
before day-brnk, the phsenomenon wlS again pre¬ 
sent itp^f on the eastern side with the same cir- 
eaoDrtaibto and gradations, the maximum of effect 
bcTag-utso when tiic sun br yet beneath the faori* 
X0D;"but with this iCRiai-kiMcj^Mference, that the 
efieets will he'iHQCl>>>tn>R|^. 1 tiBin those of the 
. isvening} that tif ttrettt.ii^lk Ke^moro wind, - more 
moistoie deposit^; and a knoro ronsiMo: degroe of 
cold. The reason of this is, that in the ervninf 
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tiie jHveipitotion 9f vMtr. tbe wind, stid the (»ld 
irhich aceoinpMjr it, oi^t to be diaie/tbeci,, be> 
o«uM the irboie takes pl^ in the Tieiaity, aad by 
the flsiiituie of eir arhich the suo has heat^ during 
the d^ i irbenas, in the mnroiog, the coldness 
the nigirt air pennitsrhr gives a much greater 
«0Mt tos tha pbisno«Dienoii. 

We see, likewise, that in the two temperate 
SEOoes, where the winter and summer have a great 
di&reoeettf temperature, where tl>e length of days 
and nights vary much, the effects of the evening 
aad morning dews are varied and irregular. In 
soinwer, if on the one hand the air dissolves more 
water in the day, on the other band, the precipita¬ 
tion of the evening dew is made in the air very 
much heated, and that of the morning dew in air 
which tbeehortness of the night has cooled only 
to a certain point. In this case the solution 
moisture ia considerable, and the precipitation 
little. In winter, on the contrary, the cause of 
solution is less, but that of preopitotioii rnuiw ef« 
fcctual. Local circumstances, more espcciall y the 
vicinity of water, most also influence the effects. 
Fine weather iucrcsses oad renders them more 
sensible. Close weather weakens or destroys 
thm. 

Under the torrid zmte, the days and nights are 
more nearly equal, and at the equator they are 
equal atidt times. The iSfierenoe between the 
aammer aad winter temperatures is less consider- 
aide than in our latitude, and the sky is almost 
constantly clear. It must fol low that the asorning 
and eveaingdews will he heavier under this burn¬ 
ing climsde, Uian elsewhere on the oarth. And 
thia agrees with the testimony of travellers. In 
Egypt, iu Asiatic Turkey, at the Antilles, at 
Mexico, in vessels suiting between the tropics, the 
morning and evening dews fall so ^indantly, that 
they pi^uee the same effect as showers of rain. 

But there is a very importsoat consequence, 
which it seems allowable to draw from these pbss- 
nomena; namely, that they must influence the 
produsXion and permanence of the trade winds. 
Eor pvery.day, almost regularly, the a^ of the 
torrid none being solicited to move in twoOptiosite 
dimetiona by forces very different La quantity, it 
imiat tend, in fact, to accpNqaJsnd pres<«rve a mo¬ 
tion or current, in the diqptsjhsn of that strongest 
power, which, in thfa case, is from the eart, hiring 
the wind which brings t^ morning dev. Tins. 
csuue must be the more effectual, as it acts in the 
' lomer part ef the atmosphere, whese we feet the 
trade winds,-wld because it- affects the densest 
portion, and Conseqheutjy nuist the more readily 
move the sHiolc^. 

{/oder the giactal zone, where, p^calarty 
didriof ton .pjnter, the sun scarcely skhas the ho. 
nano totoagk toe whole day, the tvecifdtmien at 
vrater will be very considerable, by nmspn of the 
OoUness of the h^ate, md a tbijto:;»tg wilt pre. 

which wiH sean»ly.by toi^abraia.swnmer; 
.hot in iviuter will extend for toe temperate 
o-himes. Thus we ste„ during the winter season, ha 
■ ;.dpr country, very coMtdetabte. fogs, which have 
wWii, IffocUfl lig^ even iatbc nuiddlsdf toe day. 
'(jg ^yteaV doamat, vsd. iv..p. M' dto,}.:, 

Bllpinr Beocaria made tpteiml experi^htote to 
dcatecnteatetoh mcistenoe ef^ eleetrioi% toatis 
ptoiaioiA He obeoeves in ghnend,. that 

sacb rinottteHpblfH^ato y;«leaf^d.to^ tern. 
too(^^«Myff'w|i)ij|i.'tei' dtemg^arfad^topiiledj'srad 
that ’a dspfOda ti|i:.to« quantity ollte/dow, ht toe 
ettertricHfixT toe «ri^B-diqNmdscii Uie quantity of 
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tob rain. |I« sometimes found tba^it begmi hm 
fof«>stm.setyJt.btlier times not tifj eJeren o’docfc 
at night* ^hit Artificial Electricity: Appeik|j«, 
letter 3. 

To Dsw. V. 0 . <froiti the noun.) To wt^ as 
with dew; to moisten (Spenset), 
DEWBERRY BUSH. In botany. Sae 
Kpbus. 

DEWBESPRK'NT. part, (dm and h«- 
sprent.) Sprinkled with dew (JUilUm). 

DE'WDROP. s. (dew and drop.) A drop Of 
de# which sparkles at sunrise {Ticket). 

DE WTIT (John), the celebrated Dutch 
pensionary, born in 1626 at Dort, where he re- 
ceived his education. At the age of twenty- 
three, he published his Eicmenia Curvaium 
Linearum, amatbcniaucal hook of considerable 
merit. In 1660 he became pensionary of Dart, 
and soon disUiiguished tumself as an able poli¬ 
tician, He was very strenuous in opposing the 
war between the English ami Dutch, and he 
afterwards laboured to bring about a peace 
with Cromwell, which was efl'ceted. In tliis 
treaty a secret article was inserted, for excluding 
the house of Orange, which brought consider¬ 
able odium upon de Witt. However he was 
re-elected pensionary of Holland in 1063. In 
the war with England, that soon after followed, 
he was appointed one of the commissioners to 
direct the navy; aind when Opdara was de- 
ieated, he was chosen one of the three to com¬ 
mand the fleet, in whmb service be behaved so 
well as to reoeive the thanks of the States Ge¬ 
neral. In 1067 he procured an edict to b6 
passed for abolishing the office of stadtholder, 
which occasioned violent commotions, and laid 
the foundation of his ruin. He resigned his 
place of pensionary, and had the thanks of the 
i>tates for his faithful services. The invasion 
of the French gave occasion to his enemies to 
represent him as a traitor to the coun try. Cor¬ 
nelius, the pen^nary’s brother, was imprison¬ 
ed and condeuHted to exile; and a report being 
raised that he would be rescued, the mob 
armed, and surrourtded the prison where the 
two brothers then were together, dragged them 
out, barbarotisly murderel them, hung their 
bodies on a gallows, and cut them to pieces, 
which many of them even broiled, and ate 
with savage fury. Such was the end of one 
of the ^-utest geniuses uf hia age; of whom 
sir William Temple, who was well acquainted 
with him, writes wito the greatest esteem and 
adiniratmo. Hit observes, that when he was at 
the bead of Um governmeiH, he diflered noit^ng 
in his nanner m. living from an ordinaryciti- 
zsn. His ^ce, for the first ton yeava, brought 
him in hitw more than 300/. ana ia the latter 
pntofbtsfifo, nofabovc 700/. jicr annum. He 
refuse 10,000/. from tite States Ge- 

neial, bec^tite he toou^ ha bad preceiknt in 
the (^vemtoeuL Wito great reason, thtefe- 
fore, Winiam.. Temple, speaktug of hh 
dead), ohsen es, *' He wm a persen that de.* 
served another fote, and a b«^ xeturu fioaa 
h» country it eighteen yeatesfteaf diW 
m^st^, tyhhout any caw of hia CRterteiR- 
meats dji 'i^^ wad little of his fisnuiie. A 
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igb^n of m»<arkd ioduttftv .^r 

siaacy, sound, clear, a'iid4^>a)iiidenta0dt|^ 
and untauiutd intecrhy} so tnat whenever fie 
was blinded, it was by the panion he had for 
that which he esteemed tin good and interest 
of his state. This testimony is justly due to 
him from all that were well aonuointed with 
him; and is the more willingiy paid, since 
there can be as little interest to flatter, as ho¬ 
nour to reproach, the dead.*’ Besides the work 
already mentioned, he wrote a book containing 
those tnaxims of ^vemment upon whicH he 
acted; whichwtllbea never-laaingmonument 
to his immortal nieoiory. A translation of it 
from the original Dutch, intituled. The true 
Interest and Political Maxims of the Republic 
of Holland, has been printed in London; to 
the last edition of which, in l64(), are prefixed 
Histosicul Memoirs of the illustrious brothers 
■Cornelius and John dc Witt, by John Camp¬ 
bell, esq. 

DE'wLAP. 3. (from lapping or Hcking the 
dew.) i. The flesh that hangs down from the 
throat of oxen (^Adduon). S. The lip flaccid 
with age (Shnkspearti). 

DE'wLaPT. a. (from dewlap.) Furnished 
with dewKips {Shakspeare), 

DE^W-WORM. s. (from det» and warm.) 
A worm found in dew. See Lvmbricus. 

DE'WY. a. (from dew.) 1. Resembling 
dewj partaking of dew {Milton), S. Moist 
with dew; roscid {Dtyden). 

DEXTANS. In antiquity. See As. 

DE'XTER. a. (Lat.) The right ; not the 
left. A term in heraldry iShakspeare). 

DEXTE'RITY. «. {dexteritae, Latin.) 1. 
Readiness of limbs; activity; readiness to at¬ 
tain skill; expertness. 2. Keadiness of con¬ 
trivance (Bacon). 

DE'XTEROUS. m. (dexter, Latin.) 1, 
Expert at any manual emplt^mcnt; active; 
ready (Pope). S. Expert in management; 
subtle; full of expedients (Locke). 

DE'XTEROIJSLY. ad. Expertly; skil¬ 
fully ; artfully (South). 

DEXTRiE: the ancient Roman flute- 
players, who possessed the art' of playing on 
two flutes at once, g-ave this name to the in¬ 
struments fiiigered by the right hand: those 
which were fingered by the left hand were 

DEXTRAL.«. (dexter, Lat.) On the right 
side. 

DEXTROCHERE, or DesTRoCReac. 
jo heraldry, is applied to the ri^t arm, painted 
in a shkstd, sometinws oak^, sometimes 
clothed, or adorned with a bracelet,, and soine- 
times armed, or holding some moreable,'!or 
member used in the aroiB. - 

DEV, the tide of ^e sovereign of Aigien, 
under th« protection of the grand leignor. . A 
prince under this title wus w^ntM by the 
siiltan, at the request of .the Turkish soldteni', 
in the year 1710. 

DiA, Ota, the begmntng Of various terms in 
medickie, hi^y, pharmacy, brc. Where 
these dnee letters comweitee tlm name of a ye* 
||cdy, unguent, plaster, cataplatta, they 
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'rigoify comporition and mixturei at is &•» 
pastna, diachylon, &c. 

DtA w likewise the b^nniogof manytewM 
in the other arts-; as, diameter, didto|gue, dee, 
on all which oceasiofis, dia, which it anime- 

f tarable particle, tir preposition, is bonowed 
irom iheOreek tm, ex, or cum; whkh begum 
the same words in the Greek. 

Indeed we have words wherein dials no pre* 
position borrowed from a foreign language; 
thou^ itk posubie, the words themselves may: 
as in diamaut, dial. See, 

Dia, in mydiology, a goddess among the Ro¬ 
mans, probably die same with Cybelc. 

DIABET*!^. (diabetes, from tm, 

through, and to pass.) An immu^rate 
flow of urine. It is a genus of diseases in the 
class neuroses, and oider spasmi -of Ctrilen. 
There are two sjjecies of this con^iaint: ]. 
diabetes serosus, in which there is a super¬ 
abundant diacha^ of limpid urine, of its usual 
urinary taste: 9. diabetes tnelUtus, ^ in which 
the urine is very sweet, and contains a great 
quantity of sc^ar. The diabetes is a 
disease which has of late years jktttacted a 
considerable degree of attentioo, and concerning 
which we shall treat nrore copiously under the 
article Medicih e. We should, however, be 
wanting in that respect which is alwa^ due to 
ml talents and merit, if we were not to notice 
under this head, that we are indebted fm the 
most scientific and successfid piacdee in diis 
dangerous disease to the valuable ejmriments 
and ingenious suggestions of Dr. Rolto. 

The doctor supposes, that in tins coiapliiint 
the vegetable matter taken into thcstomadi 
has not, from some defect in this organ, under¬ 
gone a sttffictent change to form pi^ei chyle; 
that in consequence m this, routdi saccharine 
matter is evdved, which, when carried into 
the ctpulation, proves a general sthnuius, pro¬ 
ducing bead-achs and quiekttess of pulse, bat 
riiat it acts more remarkably on the kitbeys, 
occasioning a constant and copkms seeretteriof 
swe^ urine. From riiis hypothesis, he was natu-, 
rally led to adopt a plan of cure, w^icbln many 
cases has proved completely successful. The in- 
dicatioiul)p lays down are; J, To (weveitt the' 
formation of saccharine matter in the stomach; 
and, 2.. to remove the morbidly bereaeed ac¬ 
tions of this omn, and restore it to a hedthful 
conditiop. These indications' are'to be aiSK 
swered by a complete diet of animal food, anil 
by tlie Use of sucti medicines as shall diauiish 
the action of the stomach, and at the suncrime 
counteract the femiatbn of saccharine utaltet. 
The rmedies employed for thjs putpesq have 
been emetics, kali sulphuratunr, Rme-water, 
h^tized ammonia, and vegieutble nareottct. 
But the principal dependence is ,tjcs;^.|daeed on 
a total Abstinence from all .v^olwlc maltur, 
which alone can supply the saccharine prindl- 
pk. t By a r^lar perseventnoela thttnlen, se- 
veixl paijkiits naveto^KneihlRe^^ 

tAt;) od^Al^q^lities of the 

dfcyR; extriBm^iitsptoua arid wicked. 
DIACAUSltC CDRVE. or the Caps wc 
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XV K«rRACTioX( 19 a species of caustic 
curves, the genesis of whidh U in the following 
manner. Imagine ui infinite number of rays 
BD, &e, issuing from the same la> 
minous point B, refracted to or from the per¬ 
pendicular MC, by the given curve AMD i 
atid ko.-that C£ the sines of the angles of inci¬ 
dence CME, be alw^s to CG the sines of the 
refracted angles CMG, in a given ratio: then 
the curve that touches all the refracted 
rays AH, MF, DN, &c. iscsilled the diacaustic, 
or caustic by refraction. See Plate 7» fig. ?• 
DIACENTROS, in astronomy, the conju¬ 
gate diameter of a uUnet^s orbit. 

DIACHYLON, in pharmacy, an emollient 
digestive plaster, composed of the mucilages or 
juices of certain herbs, litharge, and oil. 

DIACODIUM, in pharmacy, a syrup pre¬ 
pared from the heads of poppies. 

DIACOUSTICS, or Di a phonics, the 
consideration of the properties of sound re¬ 
fract^ in passing through dillerent mediums; 
that is, out of a denser into a more subtile, or 
out ofa more subtile into a denser medium. 

^ DIACRII, in antiquity, the name given to 
that faction or party at Athens who favour¬ 
ed an oligarchy, or would only have a few per¬ 
sons em^t^ed in the government. See Pe- 
oiACt; 

DIADELPHIA. In botany, (from tif, 
twieej, and a brother.) Two brother¬ 

hoods. The name of the seventeenth class, in 
X^ndns's Artificial System } comprehending 
those plants which bear hermaphrodite flowers, 
with two sets of united stamens. This is a na¬ 
tural class, with papilionaceous or |>ca flowers, 
and leguminous fnuts. It is nearly the same 
with thepapiliooacei of Tournefort; the irre- 
gnlares tetniMtalae of Rivinus, and the legu- 
minosss of Ray. The orders are founded on 
the number of the stamens; and ten bang the 
predominating number in this class,, the order 
decandria is much the largest. The regular 
disposition of the stamens in this order is, nine 
.united in one brotherhood, the lower broad 
part of the filament sheathing the germ; and 
thetetith single; but in almost twenty genera 
the ten stamens are connected into ,onc body at 
bottom. 

DiADELPHpUS STAMENS. Stamens 
forming two brotherhooils. llie filaments 
united in each of the two sets at bottom, but 
sejMniteat tpB. ^ ^ 

DlADEfif«‘ in antiquity, a head-band or 
fiUig, worn by kings as a badge Uf their royalty. 
It was made of silk, thread or wool, and tied 
round the temples and forehead, the ends he- 
' ing tied behind, ahd let (all on the neck. It 
. 'was iBually white, and quite plain; though 
'-eqmeldiset embroideted with goHt and set 
widt petufs .and precious stones, tn latter 
tunes^ it caoie to be twjsted ron^ crowns, 
lauials«>‘&v. and even appeatt to have been 
worn'on Vii^Amits of the ho^* .. - 

widi a diadein; imwned / ,r 

DPADROM.' s. The time'in 

which any motion is ^rforuicd {Locke)'. . 


VIA 

DI^'R^IS. (iMfSOTc.) The separation of 
di^unction of syllabies; as, aer. 

Dia'XEsis. (,diaremj heufwt;' from 
hatjiw, to divide or separate.) A solution 
of continuity of the soft parts of the human 
body. 

Dl^TETJE, in Grecian antiquity^ from 
boiTotH, I arbitrate. Arbitrators; of which 
there were two sorts. The one, called cleroti,i 
were public arbitrators chosen by lot, and from 
whose sentence appeal might be made: the 
other, called dialecterii, were private arbitra¬ 
tors, in smaller matters, and from whose sen¬ 
tence there was no ap[>eal. 

DIAGNOSIS. (Sagnom, ; from 

to disccm or distinguish.) The 
science which delivers the signs by which one 
disease may be distinguished froni another dis¬ 
ease ; hence those symptoms which distinguish 
such affections are termed diagnostic. • 

Diagnosis, in boteny, implies the affinity 
of the genus, and the diflcreuce or distinction 
of the species. ^ 

lil AGNOSTIC, s, (Jiayifwtrxui.) A Symp¬ 
tom by which a disease is distinguished from 
others iColHer). 

DIA'GONAL. o. (ii«yiBv»9£.) Reaching from 
one angle to another (_Brown). 

Diagonal, in geometry, a right line 
drawn across a quadrilateral or other figure, 
whether plane or solid, from the vertex or 
summit of one angle to that of another. 

It is demonstrable, 1. That every diagonal 
divides a parallelogram into tw'o equal 
parts. 2. I'hat two diagonals drawn in any 
IHirallelogram bisect each other. 3. A line 
passing through the middle point of the dia¬ 
gonal of a parallelogram, divides the figure 
into two e(]ual parts. 4. The diagonal of a 
square is incommensurable with one of its 
sides. 5. The sinn of the squares of the two 
diagonals of every parallelogram is equal to the 
sum of the sqiuires of the four sides. 6. In 
any trapezium, the sum of the squares of 
the four sides is eqiwl to the sum of the 
squares of the two diagonals together with tout; 
times the ^unre of the distance between the 
middle points of the diagonals. 7- In any 
trapezium, the sum of the squares of the two 
diagonals is double the sum of the squares of 
two lines bisecting the two' pairs of opposite 
sides. 8. In any quadiilatSfal inscribed in a 
circle, the rectangle of the two diagonals is 
equal to the sum of the two rectangles under 
the two pairs of opposite sides. 0. In every 
(mralleloptped the sum the squares of the four 

diagonals of the solid, is equal to the sum of 
the squaresits twelve edges. 10. In every 
hexaedronV regular or not, the sum of the 
squares qf ,the.twdve edges, ulus the sqm of 
the iiquares^ of the twelve mSgonals of the 
faces, IS eqqal to three times the sum .of the 
squares of the ibur diagonals which cross the 
solid, plus four titnes the sqin of the squares of 
the six right lutes .which joiia,^two by twOj the , 
middle points of those four }att» qtagohcls^ 

11. In every polygon, and In every polyr^roqi 
the sUtnM^ .^nates of the lines wbiclij* ' 
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Iwo by two, the middle poinrs both of sides mony prepared for medicinal use. SeePRAR* 
and diagonals, is the quarter of the sum of the M AC V and Scammon y. 
squires of those sides and diagonals; multi- DIAL, orSuH-DiAt, an instrumentserr- 
ptied by the number of summits of the poly- ing to ufcasure time, by means of the shadow 
you or polyedron, diminished by two units, of the sun, The word is formed from dies, 
13. A farther generalization of the latter pro- day, becouse indicating the hour of the day, 
perty leads to the most celebrated property (Sec Hour.) The ancients a|so call it scia- 
of the centre of gravity. See Centre of thericum, from its doing it by the sliadow. 
GRAVITY; also Geometrie de posilion, \>ar l)i a L is more accurately defined, a draught, 

M. Carnot, p, 332—337, w description, of certain lines on a plane, or 

Diaconai. scale. See Scale. surface, of a body given, so contrived, as that 

DIA'GONALLY. ad. (from diagonal.) In the shadow of a styje, or ray, of the sun, passed 
a diagonal direction (Brown). through a hole therein, tihall touch ewrtsdn 

DrAGRAM. 5 . A delineation points at certain hours, 

of geometrical figures; a mathematical scheme Tiie antiquity of dials is beyond doubt. 
{Dryden. Bentley). Some attribute their invention to Anaximenes 

Diagram, or Diagramma, in ihean- blilesius} and others to Thales.. Vitruvius 
cient music, was what we call ilie scale, or mentions one made by the ancient Chaldee 
gammut, in the modern. historian Berosus, on a reclining plane, almost 

The extent of the diagramma, which they parallel to the equinoctial. Aristarchus Sa- 
also called systema pcrfectnm, was a disdiapa- mins invcnteil the hemispherical dial. And 
son, or two octaves in the ratio 1:4. In tintt there were some spherical hncs, with a needle 
spake they had eighteen chords, though these for a gnomon. The discus of Atislatchus was 
had not all dilferent sounds. an horizontal dial, with its limb raised up all 

Guido Aretine iinjirovcd this scale, or diq- round, to prevent the'shadow? stretching too 
gram, very greatly: finding it of too small ex- far. 

tent, he adderl five more chords, or notes, to It was late ere the Romans bccatiie af- 
it; laid them all down on a staff of five lines; quainted with dials. The first sun-dial at 
and, instead of the long Greek names, named Rome was set up by Papirius Cursor, about 
all his notes by Gregory’s sevcu letters. See the year of the city 460; before which time, 
Notation. say* Pliny, there is no mention of any account 

The first, or lowest note of bis scale, he of time but by the sun's rising and setting; it 
marked r, and called gamma; whence the was set up at or near the temple of Quirinos; 
whole scale came to be oenuminated. but being inaccurate, about 30 years after. 

Dr. Pepusch observes, ib.u the ancients con- another was brought out of Sicily by the con¬ 
sidered a descending ns well as .in ascending sni M. Valerius Messala, which he placed On 
scale; the former proceeding fiom acute to a pillar near the Rostram; but neiiber did 
grave, precisely by the samc^inti r\als as the tliis shew time truly, because not made for 
latter did from grave to acute, rnnl the same that latitude; and, after using it 99 years, 
name served for both. Bat the pmslambano- Martins Philippus set up another more exact, 
menos, and the rest of ihe names, correspond The diversity of sun-dials arises from tho 
to different notes of onr scale. An example diflerent situation of the planes, and from tho 
of one octave will explain the learned author's diftcrent figure of the surfaces upon which 
jneaiiing. they arc described ; whence they become dc- 

Ascending Descending nominated eqtimoctial, horizontal, vertical, 

A — Proslambanomenos.g polar, direct, erect, declining, inclining, re- 

B - Hypate hypatori.. cHning. cylindrical, &c. Foif tlje general prin- 

C — Parypatchypaton.. ‘•’’P*?® of construction, see Di ail.ng- 

, D 1 AI.-FLATE 4 the plate on which hours, 

D—> Lichanos hypaton ..d or hour lines are marked. * 

E—Hypate meson ... DPAIJjiCT. s. (bazix'?;.) l.The'snbJi- 

F — Paiypate meson .»b vision of a language. 2. Style; manner of 

G — Liciianos meson •'.a expression, (//ooifi). 3. Language; speech 

_ ^ ,, (South). 

a Mese .... Dialect. (AiaxtxTOf, from to 

The intervals here, Ixnli ascending and dc- dtsconrse.) The peculiar language 01 some pro- 
scendjng, are the same, and in the same order, vince, or part, or a nation, formed by corrnp- 
viz, tone, semi-tone, tone, tour, symittone, tion of the general or national langna^, 
tone, tone. So that the one scale is precisely Homer could speak five diftiwent lagtia^ in 
the reverse of (he other. This disdnedon o'f one verse, 1. e. five dLilects; viz. the Attic, 
an ascending and a descending scale, is said to Ionic, .^^olic, the Doric, and the connnoa 
be conducive to the vaiiety and perfixtiop of di.ilcctof the Greeks,_ 
melody, though little understood by modern ' The Attic dialect 1$ more particularly used 
composers. Phil. Trans. N*. 481. p. 30‘p. by Xenophon and Thupydid^; the loiiic by 
DlAGRY'DIATlSl. *. (from diflgry*«»i.) Herodotus and Hippobat^; the Doric by 
Strong purgatives made with diagrydium. Tindar and Thebefitus j, the by Sappbo 
(E^cr). ami Alcca, and by the two former 

“DIAGRYDIUM, in. pharmacy. » scam- writers. 
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I'lie Bolognese, Beigamasque, Tuscan, &:c. 
are the dialects of the Italian; the Gascon, 
and Picard, are dialects of the French 

In Great Britain almost every coenty has a 
' dialect of its own ; all difiering considerably in 

E ronunciation, accent, and tone, though the 
inguage be the same. 

There is an essential difference with regard 
■ to the use of the modern and of the Greek dia¬ 
lects. Thus, all England l)eing subject to one 
government, the dialect of the court and of the 
metropolis is the only one usually committed 
’ to writing: but it was otherwise among the 
Greeks; for, as they were divided into a num- 
' bet of distinct sovereign states, the authors who 
flourished under these several governments 
wrote in the dialect of the countiy wherein 
thev lived. 

The inspired writers of the New Testament 
chiefly use the Attic dialect, which is remark¬ 
able ior being elegantly simple, neat, and com¬ 
pact; on tins account, the Biblical student 
will do well to acquaint himself thoroughly 
with the principal peculiarities of this dialect; 
for a description of which, we refer him to 
P-p> 71> 7Ss of the Introduction to Parkhutst’s 
Greek linicon. 

DIALECTICS, in the literan histonr of 
the ancients, riiat branch of logic which 
taught the rules and modes of reasoning. (See 
Logic.) Zeno Eleates was the first who 
discoverra the natural series of principles and 
conclusions observed in reasoning, and formed 
an art thereof in form of a dialogue; which, 
for this rmson, was called dialectica. 

Hie dialectica of the ancients is usually di¬ 
vided into several kinds; the first was the clc- 
atiea, that of 2^no Eleates, which was three¬ 
fold; viz. consecutionem, colloquntionum, 
and contentionum. The first consisted of 
rules for deducing or drawing conclusions. 
The second was the art of dialogue; which 
'became of such universal use in philosophy, 
that all reasoning was called interrogation: 
then, syllogism being laid aside, the j^iloso- 
phers did all by dimogne; it lying on the re¬ 
spondent to conclude and argue from the seve¬ 
ral concessions made The last part of Zeno’s 
dialectics, Eaitim, was contentious, or the art 
of disputing and contradicting; though some, 
particularly Laertius, ascribe this part to Pro¬ 
tagoras, a disciple of Zeno.^ 

^e second is the dialectica megarica, whose 
author is Euclid, not the nuithematician, but 
another, of Megan. He gave much into the 
method of Zeno and Protagoras though there 
are two thing? appropriated to him: tne first, 
that he impugned the demonstrations of others, 
not by assumptions, but conclusions; conti¬ 
nually making illations, and piroceeding from 
consequence to consequence: the second, that 
he set aritfo all aigummta drawn from compa¬ 
risons of similittnfo as invaiid- He was suc¬ 
ceeded byEuWlidcs, front whom the sophistic 
way of msoning is said to be derived. In 'bis 
tistc the aft is described as manifold; mcn- 
tiens, fallens, elec%ra, 'obvclata, dcarvalis, cor- 
nuta, and calva. See So r hum. 


The third is the dialectics of Plato, which 
he proposes as a kind of analysis to direct the 
human mind, by di\ iding, denning, and bring¬ 
ing things to the first truth; where being ar¬ 
rived, and stop[)ed there a little, it applies it¬ 
self to explain sensible things, but with a view 
tu return to the first truth, where alone it can 
rest. Such is the idea of Plato's analysis. 

The fourth is Aristotle's dialectics; contain¬ 
ing the doctrine of simple words, delivered in 
his liook of Prsedicaments; the doctrine of 
propositions, in his book De internretatione; 
and that of the several kinds of syllogism, in 
his books of Analytics, Topics, and Elen- 
chuscs. 

'i'he fifth is the dialectics of the Stoics; 
which they call a part of philosophy, and di¬ 
vide into rhetoric and dialectic; to which 
some add the definitive, whereby things are 
justly defined; comprehending likewise the 
canons or criterions of truth. I'he Stoics, be¬ 
fore they come to treat of syllogisms, have two 
principal places; the one about the significa¬ 
tion of words, the other about the things sig¬ 
nified. On occasion of the first, they con.sider 
abundance of things belonging to the gramma¬ 
rian’s province: \^at, and how many letters; 
what is <1 word, diction, speech. See. On oc¬ 
casion of the latter, they consider things them¬ 
selves, not as without the mind, but as in it, 
reccited in it by means of the senses. Accord¬ 
ingly, they first teach, that nil sit in intelleciu, 
quod non prius fuerit in sensu ; “ whatever is 
in the mind came thither by the senses;” and 
that aut incuTsinne sui, as Plato, who meets 
the sight; aut similitudine, as Caesar by his 
effigy; aut proportione, cither by enlarging as 
a giant, or by diminishing as a pigmy; aut 
translationc, as a Cyclops; aut compositione. 
as a Centaur; aut cuntrario, as death; aut 
privationc, as a blind man 

The sixit. is Epicurus’s dialectics; for 
though he seems to have despised dialectic, he 
cultivated it with vigour. He was only averse 
to that of the Stoics, who, he thought, attri¬ 
buted too much to it, as pronouncing him 
alone wise who was well versed in dialectics. 
For this reason, Epicurus, seeming to set aside 
the common dialectics, had recourse to another 
way; viz. to certain canon.s which he substi¬ 
tuted in their stead, the collection whereof he 
called canoRtca; and as all questions in philo¬ 
sophy arc either de re or de voce, he gave sepa¬ 
rate rnles for eachv See Epicukeans. 

DIALE'CTICAL. o. (from dialecHck.) 
Logical: argumental 

DIALTA, ancient sacrifices to Jupiter. 

DIALIS, something relating to Jupiter. 

DIALITHA, in ttie writings of the an¬ 
cients, is uscrl to cimress the elegant ornaments 
of the Greeks and Homans composed of gold 
and gems. 

DT'ALIST. s. (from dial.) A construction 
of dials (JIfoaron). 

DPALIUM, in bouny, a genus of the class 
diandriflr order monogynta. Calyxlcfs: enrol 
fivc-petalled; stomens seated at the upper side 
of riie rtfceptacle. Two sptxiies: one an fh- 


DIAL 

(liati tree with alternate pinnate leaves, and 
pnicled flowers. The other a Guinea shrub 
with round branches; leaves alternate, pin¬ 
nate, with an odd one; yellow flowers; and 
one-cclled, one-seeded capsule,' of tlie size of a 
cherry. 

DIALLING, the art of drawing dials on the 
surface of any given body, whether plane or 
curved. 

tHalling is wholly founded on the first motion 
of the heavenly bodies, and chiefly the sun; 
or rather on the diurnal motion of the earth: so 
that the elements of spherics, and spherical trigo¬ 
nometry, should be understood before a person 
advances to the doctrine of dialling. The doc¬ 
trine or theory of dialling, we say; for, as to the 
practice, or the operations themselves, independ¬ 
ent of the demonstrations, nothing is more easy 
and obvious. 

The edge of the plane by which ihe time of 
the day is found is called the stile of the dial, 
which must be parallel to the earth's axis; and 
the line on which this plane is erected is c-alled 
the substile. The angle included between the 
ub^tile and stile is called the elevation or height 
of the style. 

riie principles of dialling may be aptly illus¬ 
trated by il.e phenomena of a hollow or ttans- 
parent sjjhere, as of glass. Thus sup(io.se aPBf 
(fig. I. PI. 56.) to represent the earth as transpa¬ 
rent; and its equator ns divided into 24 iqual 
parts by so many ineridian semicircles «, i, c, d, 

€, &c. one of which is the geographical meridian 
of any given place, as 1 ■^ndon, which it is sup¬ 
posed is at the point u ; and if the hour of 12 
were marked at the equator, both upon that 
meridian and tiie opposite one, and all the rest of 
the hours in order on the other meridians, those 
meridians would be the hour circles of I-ondon; 
because, as the sun appears to move round the 
earth, which is in the centre of the visible heavens, 
in 24 hours, he will pass from one meridian to 
another in an Jiour. Then, if the sphere had an 
opakc axis, as PE^, terminating in the poles 
P and p, the shadow of the axis, which is in the 
same plane with the sun and with each meridian, 
would fall upon every particular meridian and 
hour, when the sun came to the plane of the op¬ 
posite meridian, and would consequently shew 
the time at london, and at all other places on 
the same meridian. If this sphere were cut 
through the middle by a solid plane ABCD in 
the rational horizon of London, one half of the 
.axis Ef would he above the plane, and the other 
half below it; and if straight lines were drawn 
from the centre of the plane to those points 
where its circumference is cut by the hour cir¬ 
cles of the sphere, tliose lints would be the hour 
lines of an horizontal dial for London; for the 
shadow of the axis would fall upon each particu¬ 
lar hour line of the dial, when it fell upon the 
like hour circle of the sphere. 

W the plane which cuts the sphere be upright, 
as, AFCO, touching the nven place, for ex. Lon¬ 
don, at F, (fig. 2.) and mrectly facing the meri¬ 
dian of London, it will then become the plane of 
an erect .direct south dial; and if right lines be 
drawn from its centre E, to those points of its 
circumference where the hour circles of the 
sphere cut it, these will be the hour lines of a 
vertical or direct south dial for London, to which 
> tt^ hours are to be set in the figure, contrary to 
those on an boriaontal diu; and toe lower half 
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^ of the axis will cast a shadow on the hoar of 
the day in this dial, at the same time that it 
would fall upon the like hour circle of tb« 
sphere, if the dial plane was not in the way. 

If the plane still facing the meridian, be made 
to incline, or recline, any number of degrees, the 
hour circles of the sphere will still cut the ^ge 
of the plane in thnse points to which the hour 
lines must be drawn .straight from the centre; 
and the axis of the sphere will cast a shadow on 
these lines at the respective hours. The like will 
still hold, if the plane be made to decline by any 
numlier of degrees from the meridian towards 
the east or we.--t; provided the declination be 
less than tX) degrees, or the reclinatiun be less 
than the co-latitude of the place; and the axis of 
the sphere will be the gnomon: oiherwise, the 
axis will have no elevation above the-plane of 
the dial, and cannot be a gnomon. 

Thus it appears that the plane of every dial re¬ 
presents the plane of some great circle on the 
earth, and the gnomon of the earth's axis; the 
vertex of a right gnomon the C'^ntre of the earth 
or risible heavens; and the pLiuc of the dial is 
just as far from this centre as from the virtcx of 
this stile. 1 he earth itself, compared .wirit its 
distance from the sun. is cunsidererl as a point; 
and therefore, if a small sphere of glass be placed 
upon any part of the earth s sutfai e, so that its 
axis be parallel to the axis of the earth, and the 
sphere have such lines upon it, and such planes 
within it, as above described; it will shew the 
hours of the day as truly as if it were placed at 
the earth's centre and tne sliell of the earth were 
as transparent as glass. (Fetguson, lect. lU.) 

There are several kinds of dials called univer¬ 
sal, because they serve for all latitudes, f'ne of a 
very ingenious construction has lately been in¬ 
vented by Mr. O. Wright of London. The hour 
circle, or arch F), and latitude-arch C, (fig. 3.) are 
the portions of two meridian crclcs; one fix«l, 
and the other moveable. The hour or dial-plate 
SKI at top is fixed to the arch C, and has an index 
that moves with the hour circle E; iherefoie the 
construction of this dial is perfectly similar to the 
construction of the meridians and hour-circles 
upon a common globe. The peculiar problems 
to be performed by this instrument are, I.To 
find the latitude of any place. 2. The latitude 
of the place being known, to find the time by 
the sun and stars. 3. To find the sun or stars al¬ 
titude and azimuth. 

Previous to use. this instrument should be in a 
well-adjusted state; to perfoim which, try the 
levels of the horizontal plates Aa, by first turning 
the screws BBHB till the bubbles of air in the 
glass tubes of the spirit levels (which are at right 
angles to each other) are central, or in the mid¬ 
dle, and remain so when the upper phite A is 
turned half round its centre; but if they should 
not keep so, there are small screws at the end of 
each level, which admit of teing turned one way 
or the other as may be r(H]uisite, till they are so. 
The plates Aj being thus made hnriieontal, set 
the latitude arch or meridian C steadily between 
the two grooved sides that hold it (tme of whiclfc 
is seen at D) by the screw' behind., On this side 
D is divided the nonius or vernier, correspond¬ 
ing with the divisions on the latHwle arch C, and 
which may be subdivided ioito.S' of adeQree, and 
even less, if required. The latRndc arih 6 is to 
Ite so placed iu D, that the pole M may be in a 
vertical pmilion, which is done by making 90* 
on the arch at the bottom coincide with • of titc 
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nonius. The arch is then fixed by the tightening 
screws at the back of D. Hang a silken plumb- 
line on the hook at G: which line is to coincide 
with a mark at the bottom of the latitude arch 
at H, all the while the., upper {date A is moved 
round its centre. If it does not so, there arc four 
screws to reflate this adjustment, two of which 
pass through the base 1 into the plate A: the 
other two screws fasten the nonius piece D togc- 
^ther; which when unscrewed a thread or two, 
the nonius piece may be easily moved to the right 
or left of 90°, as may be found requisite. 

Prob. I. 7s fnd iht lalitude of the place. Fasten 
the latitude and hour circles together, by placing, 
the pin K into the holes; slide the nonius piece E 
on the hour-circle to the sun’s declination for the 
given day. The nonius piece E must be set on 
that portion of the hour-circle marked ND or 
SD, according as the sun has north or south de¬ 
clination. Abont 20 minutes or a quarter of an 
hour before noon, observe the sun^s shadow or 
spot that passes through the hole at the avis O, 
and gently move the latitude arch C down in its 
groove at O, till you observe the spot exactly 
fall on the cross line on the centre of the nonius 

f iiece at L; and by the falling of this spot so 
ong as you observe the sun to increase in alti¬ 
tude, you depress the arch C: but at the instant 
of its stationary appearance the spot will appear 
to go no lower; then fix the arch by the screw 
at the back of D, and the degrees thereby cut by 
the nonius on the arch will be the latitude of the 
)>lace required: if great exactness is wanted, al¬ 
lowance should be made for the refraction of the 
atmosphere, taken from some nautical or astro¬ 
nomical treatise. 

Prob. 2. Tie latHaie of the place being given, to 
fnd the time by the tun or ttart. From an ephe- 
merls as before, you find the sun’s declination for 
the day north or south, and set the nonius piece 
£ on the arch accordingly. Set the latitude arch 
C, by tlie nonius at D, to the latitude of the 
place: and place the ma^ifying glass at M, by 
which you will very correctly set the index car¬ 
rying a nonius to the upper XII at S. Take out 
the pin K, slacken the horizontal screw N, and 
gently move, either to the right or left as you 
see necessary, the hour circle £, at the same 
time with the other hand movinjg the horizontal 
plate A round its axis to the right and left, till 
the latitudc-arch C falls into the meridian; 
which you will know by the sun’s spot fall¬ 
ing exactly in the centre of the nonius piece, or 
where the lines intersect each other. The time 
may be now read uiT exactly to a minute by the 
nonius on the dial plate at top, and which will 
be the time required. The honzontal line drawn 
on the nonius piece L, is not seen in the figure, 
being the parallel of declination, or path that the 
sundial makes, it therefore can fail on the centre 
of that line at no other time but when the lati¬ 
tude arch C is in th* meridian, or due north and 
south.. Hence the hour-circle, on moving round 
with the pole, must give the true time on the 
diabplate at top. There is a hole to the right, 
and cross hairs to the left, of the centre axis hole 
O,' where the sun's rays pass thruun^i; whence 
the sun’s shadow or stmt will also appear on 
the right and left of the centre on^ the nonius 
piece L, the hoha of which are occashmalfy used 
as sights to obsefve through, ff (he stin4 rays 
jtte too weak for a shadow, a dark ghns to skreen 
the eye is occutonally placed over (he hole. The 
looit proper tine to find a true mendian is three 
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or four hours before or after noon; and take the 
dilFerence of the sun’s declination from noon at 
the time you observe. If it be the morning, the 
difiference is from noon of the preceding day; if 
afternoon, from noon of the following day: and 
the meridian being once found exact, the hour- 
circle K, is to he brought into this meridian, a 
fixed pbice made for the dial, and an object to 
observe by it also fixed for it at a great distance. 
The sights L, O, must at all timet be directed 
against this fixed object, to place the dial truly 
in the meridian, proper for observing the pla¬ 
nets, moon, or bright stars by night. 

Prob. 3. To the suns azimuth and altHuie. 
The latitude arch C being in the meridian, bring 
tire pole M into the zenith, by setting the lati¬ 
tude-arch to 90°. Fasten the hour-circle E in 
the meridian by putting in the pin K; fix the 
horizontal plates by the screw N; and set the 
index of the dial-plate to XII, which is the south 
point: Now take out the pin K, and gently move 
the hour.circle E; leaving the latitude-arch 
fixed, till the sun's rays or spot passing through 
the centre hole in the axis O fall on the centre 
line of the hour-circle E, made for that purpose. 
The azimuth in time may ^ then read off on the 
dial-plate at top by the magnifying glass. This 
time may be converted into degrees, by allowing 
at the rate of 15 for every hour. Uy sliding the 
nonius piece E, so that the spot shall fall on the 
cross line thereon, the altitude may be taken at 
the same time, if it does not exceed 45 degrees. 
Or the altitude may be taken more universally, 
by fixina- the nonius piece E to the 0 on the tii- 
vtsions, and sliding down the latitude-arch in 
such a manner in the groove at D, till t he spot 
falls exactly on the centre of the nonius E. The 
degrees and minutes then shewn by the nonius 
at D, taken from 90, wiH be the altitude re¬ 
quired. By looking through the sight holes L, 
O, the altitude of tne mooii, planets, and stps, 
may be easily taken. Upon this principle it i« 
somewhat adapted for levelling also: by lower¬ 
ing the nonius piece E, eijual altitudes of the 
sun may be bed; and by raising it liigher, ecjual 
depressions. 

A dial better fitted for the performance of pro- 
bUms than the above, though in some particu¬ 
lars nut so convenient and accurate, is made by 
Jones and other insfruinent-makcrs in Londou. 
It consists of the common equatorial circles re¬ 
duced to a portable size, and instead of a tele¬ 
scope carrying a plain sight. Its principal parts 
consist of the sight-piece O P, fig. 4, moveable 
oyer the declination's simicirclc D. It has a no¬ 
nius Q to the simicircle. A dark glass to screen 
the eye applies occasionally over either of the 
holes at O: these holes on the inner side of the 
piece are intersected cross lines; and to the 
sight P two pieces are fixed by a proper number 
ot screws, the lower piece having a small bole for 
the sun’s rays or shadow, and the upper two cross 
hairs or wires. 

The declination circle or arch D Is divided into 
two, 90° each; and is fixed {lerpendicularly on a 
circle with a chamfered edge, containing a iiuntus 
division that subdivides into single minutes the 
under equatorial circle MN, which in all cases re¬ 
presents the equator, and is divided into twice 
twelve hours, and each hour into five minutes. 
At right angles below this equatorial circle is 
fixed the linticirclc of altitude a£, divided into 
two quiultaatt of 90° each. This arch serv/ss 
principally to measurer angles of altitude and dik- 
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{)re«siotai and it tnOTes centrally on an upright 
pillar fixed in the horizontal circle EF. Tni* 
circle EF is divided into four quadrants of 90° 
each, and against it there is fixM a small nonius 
[date at N< The horizontal circle may be turned 
round its centre or axis; and two spirit levels 
LL are fixed on it at right angles to one an¬ 
other. 

Wc have not room to detail the great variety 
of astronomical and trigonometrical problems that 
may be solved by this general instrument; we 
therefore refer tJie reader to Jones's Instrumental 
Dialling. 

The construction of sim-dials on all planes 
whatever may be included in one general rule, 
which will be quite intelligible, if that of a hori¬ 
zontal dial for any given latitude be well under¬ 
stood For there is no plane, however obliquely 
situated with respect to any given place, but 
what is parallel to the horizon of some other 
piacc; and therefore, if we can find that other 
place by a problem on the terrestrial globe, or by 
a trigonometrical calculation, and construct a 
horizontal dial for it, that dial applied to the 
]vlane where it is to serve will be a true dial for 
that place.—^Thus, an erect direct south dial in 
AlJ® N. lat. would be a horizontal dial on the 
same meridian, 90° ‘southward, wliii-h falls in 
with S8.^° S. lat.: but if the upright plane de¬ 
clines from facing the south at the given place, it 
would be a horizontal plane 9U° from that 
place; but for adilTcrent longitude, which would 
alter the reckoning of the hours accoidingly. 

Case I. Let us suppose that an upright plane 
at Ixindon declines S6° westward from facing the 
south, and that it is requiretl to find a place to 
whose horizon the said plane is parallel; and 
also the difference of longitude between Ixmdon 
and that place. 

Let NESW Jfig. 5.) be the horiron of l.ondtm, 
whose zenith is Z, and P the north pole of the 
sphere; and let ZA be the ixisition of a vcitical 
plane at Z, declining westward from S (the 
south) by 36°; on which plane an erect dial for 
London at Z is to be described. Make the setni- 
diamvter ZD perpendicular to Z£; and it will 
cut the horizon in D, 36° west of S. 'I hen a 
pl.me, in the tangent HD, touching the sphere 
in D, will be parallel to the plane Z/i: and 
the axis of the sphere will be etiually inclined to 
both these planes. 

Let WQE be the equinoctial, whose elevation 
above the norizon of Z (London) is 38^°; and 
PRD the mcrirlian of the place D, cutting the 
equinoctial in R. Then, it is evident that the arc 
RD is tlie latitude of the place D, (where the 
plane ZJt would be horizontal) and the arc RQ 
IS the difference of longitude of the planes ZA 
and DH. 

In the spherical triangle WDR, the arc WD is 
given, for it is the comptement of the plane's de¬ 
clination from S to south ; which complement is 
54° (viz. 90°—36°;) thh angle at R, in which 
the meridian of the place D cuts the equator, is a 
right angle; and the angle RWD measures the 
elevation of the equinoctial above the horizon or 
Z, namely, 38^ degrees. Say therefora. As radius 
is to the cosine of pie plane’s declination from the 
south, so is the cosine of the latitude of Z to the 
sine of RD the latitude of D < which is of a dif¬ 
ferent denojtpination from the latitude of Z, be¬ 
cause Z and O are of diiinreat sides of the 
equator. 

As radius to cosine, 36° O'kRQ, so cosine 31° 
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30VQZ to sine 30° U'»DR=the lat. of D, 
whose horizon is parallel to the vertical piano 
ZJ at Z. 

N. B. When radius is made the first term, it 
may be omitted; and then by subtracting it 
mentally from the sum of the other two, the 
operation will be shortened. Thus, in the pre¬ 
sent case. 

To the logarithmic sine of WR»54° O' add the 
logarithmic sine of RDb 38° 30' t|^r sum—ra¬ 
dius nves the mme solution as abwe. And we 
shall keep to this method in the following part 
of this article. 

To find the difference of longitude of the 
places D and Z, say, .4s radius is to the cosine of 
38^ depees, the height of the equinoctial at Z, 
so is the co-tangent of 36 degrees, the plan^ 
declination, to the co-tangent of the difference^f 
longitudes. Thus, 

'ro the logarithmic sine of 51° 30' add the 
logarithmic tang, of 54° 0' their sum—radius 
is the nearest tangent of 47° 8'=WR: which is 
the co-tangent of 42° 52'*=RQ, the difference of 
longitude sought. Which difference, being re¬ 
duced to time, is 2 hours 51 ^ minutes. 

And thus having found the exact latitude and 
longitude of the place D, to whose horizon the 
vertical plane at Z is parallel, we shall proceed 
to the construction of A horizontal dial for the 
place D, whose latitude is 3U° 14' south; but an¬ 
ticipating the time at D by 2 hours 51 minutes 
(neglecting the ^ minute in practice), because 
D is so far westward in longitude from the meri¬ 
dian of London; and this will be a true vertical 
dial at London, declining westward 36 degrees. 

Assume any right line CSL, fig. 6. for the sub¬ 
stile of the dial, and make the angle KCP equal 
to the latitude of the place (viz. 30° 14'), to 
whose horizon the plane of the dial is parallel; 
then CRP will be the axis of the stile, or edge 
that casts the shadow on the hours of the day, m 
the dial. 'I'his done, draw the contingent line 
KQ cutting the substilar line at right angles in 
K; and from K make KK perpendicular to the 
axis CRP. Then KG f — KR) being made radius, 
tbat is, equal to the cnord of 60° or tangent of 
45° on a good sector, take 42° 52' (the difference 
of longitude of the places Z and D) from the 
tangents, and having set it from K to M, draw 
CM for the hour-line of XII. Take KN, equal 
to the tangent of an angle, less by 15 de¬ 
grees than KM; that is, the tangent of 27° 52': 
and tlirough the point N draw CN for the hour- 
Hue of ,1. The tangciu of 12° 52' (which is 15° 
less than 27° 42^), set off the same way, wilt give 
a point between K and N, through which the 
hour-line of 11 is to be drawn. The tangent of 2° 8' 
(the difference between 45° and 50° 52 ) placed on 
the other side of CL, will determine the point 
through which the honr-line of III is to be 
drawn to which 2° 8', if the tangent of 15° be 
added, it will make 17° 8'; and this set off from 
K towards Q on the line £Q, will give the point 
for the hour-line of IV: and so of the i«tt.«-The 
forenoon hour-lines are drawn the same way, W 
the continual addition of the tangents 15°, 30 , 
45°, &c. to 42° 52' (•the tangent of KM) for 
the hours of XI> X, IX, dce. as far as necessary: 
tbat is, until there be five hours on each side of 
the substile. 'I'he sixth hqur,. accounted from 
that hour or part of the hour on which the suIh 
stUe faUs, will be always in a line perpendicular 
to the snbstUe, and 4niwn throuj^ the centre C. 
In ail erea (iisiti CM, the hoar-line of XU, is 
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p«rpeni£eu]ar to the horizon of the ^Uce for 
which the dial i$ to serve; for that line u the in* 
ter»cction of a vertical plane with the plane of 
the meridian of the j>lace, both which are per* 
pendicuJar to the plane of the horizon: and any 
line HO or ha, perpendicular to CM, will be a 
horizontal liue on the plane of the dial, along 
which line the hours may be numbered ; and CM 
being set perpendicular to the horizon, the dial 
will have its ^e position. 

If the plane of the dial had declined by an 
equal an^Ie lowaids die cast, its description 
would have dilfercd only in this, that the hour* 
line of XII would have ratien on the other side 
of the substile CL, and the line 110 would have 
a subcontrary position to what it has in this 
ligure. 

And these two dials, with the upper points of 
their stiles turned towards the north pole, will 
serve for other two planes parallel to them; 
the one dechning from the north toward the 
cast, and the other from the north toward the 
^cst, by the same quantity of angle. The like 
holds true of ail dials in ^iierai, whatever be 
their declination and obliquity of their planes to 
the horizon. 

Case II. If the plane of the dial not only de* 
cliiies. but al«o reclines, or Inclines. Suppose its 
declination from fronting the south S, dg. 7, be 
et^ual to the arc SD on the horizon; and its re- 
cliiMROn be equal to the arc \)J of the vertical 
circle DZ: then it is plain, that if the quadrant 
of altitude Z'/D on the globe cuts the point U in 
the horizon, and the reclination is counted upon 
the quadrant from D to the intersection of the 
hour circle ^Rd, with the equinoctial V/QK, will 
determine R^. the latiiude of the place </, whose 
horizon is parallel to the given plane at Z ; 
and Hy will be the difference in longitude to the 
places at d and Z 

Trigoiionieiiically thus; Let a great circle pass 
through the three points, W, d, K; and in the 
triangle WDrf. right-angled at D, the sides VVI) 
and Di are given; and thence the angle DVVi/ is 
found, and so is the hypothenuse Vfd. Again, 
the difference, or the sum, of DW</ and DWR, 
the elevation of the equinoctial above the hori- 
sson of Z, gives the angle d\SR ; and the hypo* 
tbeuusc of the triangle WRif was just now found; 
whence the sides Rd and WR are found, the 
former being the latitude of the place d, and the 
latter the complement of KGl, the difference of 
longitude sought. 

Thus, if the latitude of the place Z be 10' 
north; the declination SD of the plane ZA (which 
would be horizontal at d; he b6 , and the reciin- 
ation be 15°, or equal to the arc Ddi the south 
latitude of the place d, that is the are Rd, will be 
15° O' i and RQ, the difference of the longitude, 
30° S'. From these data, therefore, let the dial 
(lig. 8.) be described, as ih the former expapie; 
only it is to be observed, that in the reclining or 
inclining diab, the horiztmtal line will not stand 
at right angles to the hour-line of Xll, as in erect 
dials; but Its position nuty'be thus foundTo 
the common substilar line CKL on which the 
dial for the place d was described, draw the dial 
Crpm. ktt the place D, whose deeSnatien is the 
same as that of d, viz. the arc dD; and 110,per- 
pmdicttlar to Cm, the hour-ltilie ti XH oq this 
dial, will be a hwizontal lineoti the dial CPRM 
XII , For the deelinariou of both-, dids being the 
KMne, the horisootd line remi^.-parallel to it- 
»elf, while the eiwt'positioa of oitediatis reclin¬ 


ed or inclined with respect to the position of the 
other. Or the posirion of the dial may be fOund 
by applying it to its plane, so us to mark the 
true nuur of the day by the sun, as shewn by 
another dial; or by a clock regulated by a true 
meridian line and equation table. 

The other chief requisites in the practice of 
dialling we shall give either in the form of 
arithmetical rules, or algebraical theorems; as 
follows: 

Rule I. Ta Jmd Ike angles eohieh the haur-linet 
an any died mate with the mbstila. To the logtC- 
rithmic sine of the given latitude, or of the 
stiles of elevation above the planetif the dial, add 
the logarithmic tangent of the hour distance from 
the meridian, or from the substile (at the rate of 
15° to an hour}; and the sum minus radius will 
be the logarithmic tangent of the angle sought. 
N. il. In all horizontal dials, and erect north or 
south dials, the substiie and the meridian arc the 
same; but iii all declining dials, the substilar line 
makes an angle with the meridian. 

In Mg. 6, KC is to KM in the ratio compounded 
of KC to KG (°>KR) and of KG to KM; which, 
making CK the radius, lOOOOOOO, or l,are the 
ratio of 10000000, or I, to KGX KM. Thus,in 
a horizontal dial for latitude 51^°, to iind the an¬ 
gular distance of X( in the morning, or of 1 in 
tlie afternoon, from Xll. To the logarithmic 
sine of 51° 30', add the logarithmic tang, of 15°, 
the sum—radius, is the logarithmic tangent of 
11° 50', or of the angle which the hour-line of 
XI or 1, makes with the meridian. And, by com¬ 
puting in a similar manner, with the sine of the 
latitude, and the tangs, of 30°, 45°, &c. the an¬ 
gular distances of X or 11, of IX or III, &c. fiom 
the meridian may be found; and m.iy be easily 
laid down. 

Rule II, The latitude af the flats, the sunt de- 
elinatioii, and hit haur distance from the mrridian, being 
given : tajind ( 1 .) his altitude', ( 2 .) bis azimuth. 

1. Let d (fig. 7.) be the aun’s place, dR his de¬ 
clination ; and, in the triangle PZtl, RJ the sum or 
the difference of dR, and the quadrant PR, being 
given by the supposition, as also the complement 
of the latitude PZ, and the angle dPZ, which 
measures the horary distance of d from the meri¬ 
dian; we shall (by Case 4. of KeilJ’s Oblique 
Spheric Trigonometry) find the base Zd, which 
is the sun’s distance from the zenith, or the com¬ 
plement of his altitude. 

And (2.) as sine Zd: sine Pd: : sine dPZ: dZP, 
or of its supplement DZS, the azlnmihal dist-ince 
from the south. 

Or the practical rule may be as follows: 

Write A for the sine of the sun’s altitude, 1, 
and I for the sine and cosine of the latitude, O 
and d for the sine and cosine of the sun’s declina¬ 
tion, and U for the sine of the horary distance 
from VI. .. 

Then the relation of H to A will have three 
varieties. 

1. When the declination is toward the elevated 
pole, and the hour of the day is between Xll and 
VI; it is 

A—LD 

A*LD+ Htf, and ^ 

(9 

2. When the hour is after VI. it ie A^LD— 

Hid, and ~ 

M 

3. When the declination is towards the depress^ 
ed pole, we have A=li/d—LD, and H*® 
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Wkiol^tbeorenu wiU be found ueeful, and ax* 
pedkkius enough for solviiw those probleffls |o 
geography and dialling wmch depend on the 
relation of the sun’s abitude to the hour of the 
day. (Fcrgusoa'a Lect. 11.) 

The chief writers on dials and di:illiog are the 
following: Vitruvius, in his Architecture, cap. 4. 
and 7. lib. 9: Sebastian Munster, in his Uorologra* 
phia: John Dryander de Horologiorum varia 
CompositioneConrade Gesner’s Pandecte: 
Andrew Schoner’s Onomouicw: Fred. Comman* 
dine de Horologiorum Dcscriptione: Joan. Bapt. 
j^nedictus de. Onomonum Umbrarumque Sola¬ 
rium Uau: Joannes Georgius Schomberg, Cxe> 
gebis Fundamentorum Gnomonicorum: Solomon 
de Caus, Traiti des Horoloj^ Solaires: Joan. 
Bapt. Trolta, Praxis Horologiorum; Desargues, 
Manicre Universelie pour poser I’Essieu et placer 
Ics Hcures et autres Choses aux Cadraiis Solaires: 
Ath. Kirchcr, Ars magna Lucis et Umbrse: Hal- 
luni, Explicatio Horologii in Horto Regio Lon¬ 
don!: Traccatus Horologiorum Joannu Mark; 
Clavius, G nomonices de HorologiLs; in which he 
demonstrates both the theory and the operations 
after the rigid manner of the ancient mathemati¬ 
cians: Ocrhales, Onanam, and Schotms, gave 
niucli easier treatises on this subject; as did also 
Wolfius in his Elcmcnta: M. Picard gave a now 
method of making large dials, by calculating the 
hour lines; and M. De la Hire, in his DialHng, 
printed in 1683, gave a geometrical method of 
drawing hour lines from certain points, deter¬ 
mined by observation. Everhard Walper, in 
1625, puolishcd his IMalling, in which he lays 
down a method of drawing the primaiy dials on 
a very easy foundation; and the same foundation 
is also described ar h-ngth by Sebastian Munster, 
in his Rudinrenta Machcniatica, published in 
1651. In 1672, Sturmius published a new edi¬ 
tion of Walper’s Dialling, with the addition of a 
whole second part, concerning iiicliiiiug and de¬ 
clining dials. See . In 1708, the same work, with 
Sturimus’s additions, was re-published, with the 
addition of a fourth part, containing Picard’s and 
De la Mire’s method of drawing large dials, 
which makes much the best and fullest nook on 
the subject. Paterson, Michael, and Muller, 
have eaciv written on Dialling, in the German 
language: Coctsius, in his Horolugiographia 
Plana, printed in 1689: Gauppen, in his Gnomo- 
nica Mechanica: Ley bourn, in his Dialling; 
Bion,in his Use of Mathematical Instruments: 
Wells, in his Art of Shadows. There is also a 
treatise by M. Oeparceux, 1740. Mr. Ferguson 
has also written on the same subject in his Im- 
tures on Mechanics, above quoted: besides, 
Emerson, in his Dialling; Leadbetter, in hi.s Me¬ 
chanic Dialling; Mr. W. Jones, in his Instru¬ 
mental Dialling; and the learned bishop Horsley, 
in his Mathematical Tracts. Dr. Brewster has 
described, in the appendix to his valuable edition 
of Ferguson’s Lectures, an analeinmatir dial 
which sets itself: and many ingeuiuus construc¬ 
tions of dials are given in Or. Hutton's transla¬ 
tion of Montucla's Recreations. 

DiAtLtNC LIKES, or SCALES, are gradu¬ 
ated lines, placed on rules, or the et%es of 
quadrants, and other instruments, to expedite 
llie coDStnietion of dials. 

DIALOGISM, AwXMWjus;, in rhetoric, is 
used for the soliloquy of (iersons deliberaUng 
with themsclvM: in which sense it is distin- 
(uisbed from didogue. 
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DlA'LOGJ^s «. (from dialogm ) A 
» * writer of dialogues. 

DrALOGUE. t. (jMOwyo;.) A conference, j 
a conyen»tion between two or more, cither 
real or feigned (Shaiupeare). 

OiALOGOB, a vocal or instrumentat com¬ 
position of two parts, in which the performers, 
for the most pa^ sing or play alternately, but 
occasionally unite. Upera scenes, especially 
those of the Italian drama, are frequently con¬ 
ducted upon this plan; and in situaiioas of 
either humour or passion are found capable 
of the most strikitm effects. 

DIA^LYSK. Qialvsts, JtetXvvi;; from a 
iisxew, to dissolve). A solution of continuito, 
or a destmerion of parts. An order in tne 
class locales of Cullen's nosology is termed 
dulses. 

Dialysis, in grammar, a mprk or charac¬ 
ter, consisting of two points, * *, placed over 
two vowels of a word, to wparate them, other¬ 
wise they would make a dipmhong, as Mosaic, 

r^ff W 0 C tu 

DIAMASTIGOSIS, a festival at Sparta in 
iionour of Diana Orthia, which received that 
name am t«v fwtiytur, from wrhippinK, because 
boys were whipped before the altar of the 
dess These boys, called bomoiuca:, were or&ii- 
ally free-born Spartans, but in the more deli¬ 
cate ages they were generally of a slavish origin. 
The parents of the children commonly attend¬ 
ed the solemnity, and exhorted them not to 
give the least sign of pain or concern; though 
some of them were so severely lashed as to die 
upon the spot. 

DIA'METER. t. (J«» and The line 
which, passing through the centre of a circle, 
or other curyilinear ngure, divides it or its re- 
Mxetive ordinates into eqnal parts. See 
Curve. 

Diameter (Transverse), of a conic sec¬ 
tion, is a line drawn Uirough the foci to the 
curve, or which bisects parallel right lines be¬ 
tween die curves. 

Diameter (Conjugate), when used in the 
singular, denotes what is more properly called 
the conjugate axis: when used in the plural, 
conjugate diameters, are such diairuters as are 
each parallel to the tangent at the vertex of the 
other. 

Diameter of gravity, » a right Ime 
passing through the centre of gravity. 

Diameter of a column, in architec¬ 
ture, its thickness just above the base. Half 
of this is generally reckoned the module, and 
commonly, though not always, divided into 
30 |Utts crdled minutes. See Module. 

Di AMETBR, in Mtronumy- The diameters 
of the heavenly bodies are either apparent, i. e. 
such as they appear to the eyej qr real, i. e. 
such as they are in themselves. 

The apparent diametere metsu^ with a 
tmerometer are found diffnent, in different 
circumstances and parts of th^r orbits. These 
are die angles under which the diameters of 
the planets are seen from the earth; and they 
are equal to the rml diameters divided by the 
distance from the earth: or, as these angles are 
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very small, the diameters tnaybe taken for arcs 
of a circle described on the eye as a center, 
with a radius ec^ual to the distance of the 
planets; and they arc said to consist of as maiiv 
minutes and seconds as those angles consist of: 
therefore the apprsnt diameters of a planet arc 
in the inverse ratio of their real distances. 
The sun’s vertical diameter is found by taking 
the height of' the upper and lower edge of his 
di'k. wiicn he is in or near the meridian j the 
iii iglii of each edge must be cormcted by proper 
.illowanccs for parallax and refraction, and the 
diiTerence between the true height of the upper 
and lower edge is the true apparent diameter. 
This apparent diameter is found to vary froth 
32' 38"0, in January, to 31'33" 8, in July* • • • 
The apparent diameter of the moon varies from 
about 2{)' 28" U) 33' 3()" Her real diameter 
is about 5180 miles. The apparent diameters 
of the planets when at their respeclivc mean 
distances front the earth arc as follow: Mer¬ 
cury, 11"; Venus, 58"; Mars, 57"; Jupiter, 
.3g"; Saturn, 18"; Georgiutu SiduF, 3" 54"'. 
And from these apparent diametets, and the 
res|)ective distances from llie earth, the dia¬ 
meters of the sun and planets hat e been de¬ 
termined in English miles as here stated : Mor- 
cuiy, 3254; Venus, 7(387; Mar?, -Ii8y; Ju- 
piie'r, 89,170; Saturn, 79,045; Giorgiuin 
Sidns, 3.'},112; the Sun, 883,540, Obserta- 
tion»upon the planets Ilcrschel, Saturn, Jv<pi- 
ler, and Mar*, prove that the/c is a sensible 
difference bclwccn their equatoreal and polar 
diameters; and it is probable that there is a like 
jlifference between the diameters of the other 
planets, but this has not yet been drtermined by 
observation. The mean apparent diameters of 
the planets, as seen from the sun, have been 
thus given: Mercury, 20"; Venus, 30''; Eartli, 
J7"; Mars, 10"; Jupiter, 37"; Saturn, 1(3"; 
pcorgium Skhis, 4". See Astrokomy. 

DIA'MEIIIAL. a. diameter.) De¬ 

scribing the diameter; relating trr the diameter. 

piA'METRALLY. ad. According to the 
direction of a diameter {Hammond). 

DIAMETrtlCAI,. a. (from dvnneier.) l. 
Describing a diameter. 2. Observin" the di¬ 
rection of a diameter (Govern, of the Tongue). 

DIAMETKICAIXY. ad. (from diametri¬ 
cal-) In a diametrical direction ({.'larendon). 

DlA MOND, a precious stone of most cosily 
value, for the mincralogical character of wbicti 
aee Ada«as. 

The art of cutting and polishing diamonds 
appears 40 have been known at a very early 
period to diQ inhabitants of l^iudustan anti 
phina; the Only material, however, that is 
used for this purpo.se in tite east Ireing corim- 
dniTl {adamaxdinus), and the apparatus being 
tof extreme simplicity, 'roe jewellers of these 
countries are incapable of bringing out the pc- 
^Uar beauty of the diamond in a degree at all 
comparable to what is readily" effected by Eu- 
ro|)ean artists. The extreme hardness of this 
gem had halloed tKe attempts of the jewellers 
|of Europe till the yc;ir 1456, when a young 
man named Lewis "de Berguin, a native of 
^uge»^ eiuleavourcd to polish two diamonds 
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by rubbing them against each other. He folind 
that by this mean a facet was produced on the 
surface of the diamond, and in consvtmeoce of 
this hint constructed a polishing wheel, on 
which, by means of diamond powder, he was 
enabled to cut and polish this substance in the 
same manner as oUier gems are wrought by 
emery. Previous to this discovery diamonds 
were set in jewellciy precisely in the state in 
which they arrived Irom Indio; end hence the 
regular octuhedrons were much more esteemed 
than the rest, both on account of the regularity 
of the figure, and the superioritv of its natural 
polish. 

Diamonds are cut and manufactured by 
jewellers into brilliants and rose diamonds: the 
former being for the most part made out of 
the octahedral crystals, and the latter from the 
spheroidal varieties. To fashion a rough dia¬ 
mond into a biilliant the first step is to modify 
the faces of the original octohedron., so that 
the plane formed by a junction of the two 
pyramids shall be an exact square, and the axis 
of the crystal, or a line connecting the apices 
of the pyramids, and [perpendicular to this com¬ 
mon base, shall be jirccisely twice tlic length 
of one of the sulcs of i he square. The octohe- 
drott being thus reciifird, a section is to be 
made parallel to the cuirmion base or girdle, so 
as to cut off of the whole height from the 
upper [pyramid, and fi.im the lower one. 
The superior and larger |,latie thus produced is 
called the table, and the inferior and $in,iller 
one the collet: in this state it is called a com¬ 
plete sqcaie tabic diamond. To convert it into 
a brilliant two triangular facets are placed on 
each side of the tabic, thus converting from a 
square to an ort.-i'^on; a lozenge-shaped facet is 
also placed at each of the four corners of the 
table, and another lozenge extending length¬ 
ways along the w hole of each side of the origin¬ 
al square of the table, wdiicli with two triangu¬ 
lar facets St toll the base of each lozenge, com¬ 
pletes tb.e whole I'lumber of facets on nie table 
side of the diamond, viz. eight lozenges and 
twenty-four triangles: on the collet side are 
formed fqur irregularpentagons alternating with 
as many irregular lozenges, radiating from the 
collet as a centre, and bordered by sixteen tri¬ 
angular facets adjoining the girdle. The bril¬ 
liant being thus completed is set with the table 
side upwanis, and the wllet side implanted in 
the cavity made to receive the diamond. The 
regular rose diamond is fortacd by inscribing a 
regular octagon in the centre of the table nde 
of the stone, and bordering it by eight right-¬ 
angled triangles, the bases of which correspond 
with the sidc-s of the octagon; beyond these is 
a chain of eight trapekinins, and another of six¬ 
teen triangles, l*he collet side consists also of 
a minute ccnlrgl octagon, frorii every an^e of 
which proceeds a ray to the edge of tne girdle, 
forming the whole surface into eight trapeziums, 
each of which is a^ain subdivimd by a spliant 
angle, the apex of which touches the girdle, 
into one irregular {lentagon and two triangles. 
In the formation of either a brilliant or rose 
diamotui of rt^lar proporttons, so much is cut 
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jkway that the wei^t of the polUhed gem is nb 
more thaii half that of the rougli crystal out of 
which it was formed, whence the value of a 
cut diamond is esteemed equal to that of a 
similar rough diamond of twice the weight, ex¬ 
clusive of the value of the workmanship; The 
weight, and consei^uently the value of dia¬ 
monds, is estimated in carats, 150 of which are 
equivalent to 240 grains or toz. Troy, and the 
diiference between the cost of one diamond and 
another, ceteris paribus, is as the squares of their 
T«pective weights. Thus the value of three 
diamonds of one, two, and three carats wemht 
respectively, is as one, four, and nine. The 
average price of rough diamonds, that are 
worth working, is about 2 pounds sterling for 
the first carat, and consequently in wrought 
diamonds, exclusive of the cost of workman¬ 
ship, the cost of the first carat is = 8l. hence a 
wrought diamond of 


5 carats is worth / 200 

10 ditto 


- 800 

20 ditto 

m » 

3,200 

30 ditto 

• 

7,S00 

40 ditto 

* m 

12,800 

50 ditto 

• * 

20,000 

(iO ditto 

m w 

28,800 

70 ditto 

w • 

39,200 

80 ditto 

* W 

.51,200 

f)0 ditto 


64,800 

100 ditto 

- 

80,000 


This rule, however, actually hohlsgoocl only 
in the smaller diamonds of twenty carats and 
under, the large; out,, in consequence of the 
scarcity of purchasers, being disposed of at 
prices greatly inrerior to their estimated worth. 
The largest diamond at present known is in the 
possession of the em[>eror of Russia; it weighs 
779 carats. The Pitt or Rewnt Diamond, the 
finest of the crown jewels of France, weighs 136 
carats, and was purchased for 2,500,000 livres. 

The mincralogical situation of the diamond 
is not well ascertained: it occurs in India in 
detached crystals, in a kind of indurated ocliery 
gravel, but whether or not this is its native bed 
is unknown. The diamonii mines of India are 
dispersed throtighomt the whole chain of the 
Ghauts from Kngal to Cape Comorin; many 
of these are however at present abandoned, the 
chief that are now worked being situated be¬ 
tween Golconda and Mazulipatam. The earth 
which affords them being dug up and broken 
to pieces is carefully washed till the water 
comes off colourless, and the residue is spread 
thin on mats in the sun, where the diamonds 
are discovered by their superior brilliancy, 
'i'his valuable gem is also procured from Borneo 
and from Brazil, in the mountainous district 
called Serro Dofrio, contained in alluvial beds 
of ferruginous sand. 

The principal use of diamond is in ornamen¬ 
tal jewelleiy; it h also employed by glaziers 
and lapidaries to cut glass, and eugmve upon 
the harder gems; and in the finer kinds of 
clockwork. 

Newton conjectured the diamond to be a 
combustible body. Guvton in 1785 inferred 
Hs similarity to ebarcoflj, from its leaving an 
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effervescent alkali, after combustion In ftls^ 
nitre. Lavoisier found that on burning it itl 
closed vessels it yielded carbonic acid. This 
has also been proved by Mr. Tennant, who per¬ 
formed the combustion in a crucible of gold. 
Berthollet considered it u crystallized cliarcoal. 

Since this, Guyton havingournt the diamond 
in oxygen gass, oy the solu rays, and thereby 
having obtained carbonic acid without residue, 
he presumed that he had ascertained the dia¬ 
mond to be pure carbon, or the pure combus¬ 
tible matter of the carbonic genus, yielding the 
pure acidifiable basis of the carbonic acid. But 
It was Clouet who proposed the conclusive ex¬ 
periment of making soft iron pass to the state 
of steel, by cementation with the diamtmd. 
He therefore secured a diamond with some fil¬ 
ings of iron, in a cavity bored in a block of 
soft iron, filling Up the cavity with a stopper of 
iron. The whole properly inclosed in a cru¬ 
cible was exposed to the heat of a blast furnace, 
by which the diamond disappeared, and the 
metal was fused, and converted into a button 
of cast steel. 

DiAMOKn SPAR. See Adamaktinus. 

DIANA, in mythology, thegwklcss of hunt¬ 
ing. According to (Cicero, there were three of 
this name: a daughter of Jupiter and Proser¬ 
pine, who became mother of Cupid; a daugh¬ 
ter of Jupiter and Latnna; and a daughter of 
Upis and Glauce. I’hc second is the most 
celebrated, and to her all the ancients allude. 
She was born, at the same birth as Apollo, in 
the island of Delos; and tiie pains which she 
saw her mother suffer during her labour gave 
her such an aversion to marriage, that she ob¬ 
tained leave of her father to live in perpetual 
celibacy, and to preside over the travails of wo¬ 
men. To shun the society of men, she devot¬ 
ed herself to hunting, and was always accoin- 

I ianied by a number of chosen virgins, -who, 
ike herself, abjured marriage. She is represent¬ 
ed with a quiver, and attended with dogs, and 
sometimes drawn in a clmriot by two w-hite 
stags. She was called Luciii.'i, Ilytbia, or Juno 
Pronuba, when invoked by women in child¬ 
bed, and Trivia when worshipped in the cross- 
ways where her statues were generallv erected. 
She was supposed to be the same as the moon, 
or Phoebe, and Proserpine or Hecate; and from 
that circumstance she was called Triformis; 
and some of her statues represented her witit 
three heads, that of a horse, a dog, and a boar. 
She was also called Agroteta, Orthia, Taurica, 
Delia, Cynthia, Aricia, &c. She was snppos- , 
ed to be the same as the Isis of the Kgyptians, * 
whose worship was introduced into Greece 
with that of Osiris, under the name of Apollo. 
The most famous of her temples was that of 
Ephesus, which was one of the seven wonders 
of the world. (Sec Ephesus.) Though she 
was the patroness of ebasuty, yet she foigot her 
dignity to eiyoy the company of Endymioo t 
and the very lainiliar favours which she granted 
to P^n ana Orion are well known. (Sm Es- 
DYMION, Pah,' OaioH.) The Athenians 
generally oflered her goats, and others a white 
kid, and somefiiheB a b^r pig, or au ox. 
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Among plants, the poppy and tlie ditany were 

sacred to her. 

This goddeu had also a templeat Rome 
iiioiint Avcntine, in the reign of Servius Tul¬ 
lius, which was built by the Romans and 
Latins, at both th<'ir charges and there they 
met every year to offer a sacrifice, in comme¬ 
moration of the league made between both na¬ 
tions. This temple was adorned with cows- 
hotns. Plutarch and Livy tell us the reason of 
it, when they relate that Autro Coratius, a 
Sabine, who had a very fine cow, was advised 
by a soothsayer to oiler it in a sacrifice to 
Diana of mount Aventine; promUinghiui if he 
offered that sacrifice that he should never want 
any thing, and that the city whereof he should 
be a citizen should subdue all other towns of 
Italy. To that purpose Autro came to Rome; 
but a slave of king servius having ac(juainted 
hismaster with Aulro’sdesign, who beinggone 
to purify himself in the Tiber, before he offer¬ 
ed iiis sacrifice, Servius made use of that oppor¬ 
tunity, sacrificed the cow to Diana, and nung 
the horns in her temple. 

Strabo, I. 14. de descriptione Mundi relates, 
that in the isle of Icarus theie was a temple of 
Diana, called or Taurica; Livy, I. 4. 

Dec. 4. calls it Tauropolum, and the sacrifices 
that were offered in that temple Tauropolia. 
However Dionysius in bis hook De situ Orbis 
says, that Diaua was not culled TauropoU from 
the people, but from the bulls that abound in 
that country. 

DIANELL.A, in botany. SeeDRAC.£NA. 

DIANDRIA. {h{, and ovit;, a husband.) 
The second cla-=s of Linneus’s Artificial System, 
comprehending all hermaphrodite flowers, 
which have two stamens. Also the name of 
an order, in the classes gynandria, monoecia, 
dioecia. Haller calls such plants disteinones. 

DlANTHLRAjin botany. SeeJusTiciA. 

DlANTHUS. Pink, In botany, a genus 
of the class decandria, order digynia. Calyx 
cylindrical, one leafed, with scales at the hise; 
petals five with claws; capsule cylindrical, su- 

E irior, one-celled. Thirty-two species; chiefly 
uropeati plants, and five or six indigenous to 
out own country, 'fhey may be subtribuated 
as follows: 

A. with aggr^te flowers. 

B. with solitary flowers, several on the same 
stem. 

C. with a one flowered herbaceous stein. 

D. with shrubby stem. 

The following are those chiefly cultivated for 
ornament. 

1. O. barbatus. Sweet-William: with 
flowers in clustered heads s scales of the calyx 
ovate-subulate, as long as the tube; leaves lan¬ 
ceolate.^ A native of Germany The mode of 
cultivation is too well known to needenlaiging 
upon. 

2. D. caryophylhis. Clove-gilly-ftower: 
iound wild on old walls in our own country, 
with solitary flowers scales of the cidyx ovate, 
acute, veiy short} petals crenate, beardless. 

. There are. two other varieties, one with its 
cafyx-scales imbricate: the other with flowers 
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double and variej^ted. This last is the. teal par-* 
nation, assuming in the different individuals 
an infinite and most playful diversity of hues 
and stains. 

3. D. deltoides. Common pink; with, 
flowers solitary; scales of the calyx ovate, lan¬ 
ceolate, acute, generally only two; leaves rather 
obtuse, somewhat pubescent; petals crenate. 
It is found wild in our own pastures, where 
there is also another variety to be met with, 
with four scales and white petals. ■ 

4. D. Chinensis. Chinese or Indian pink: 
with solitary flowers; scales of the calyx tu¬ 
bulate, spreading, foliaceous, as long as the 
tube; petals crenate; leaves lanceolate. A, 
native of China. It rises about fifteen inches 
high, and, among us, flowers from July to 
November. 

DPAPASE. s, vetpin.) A chord includ¬ 
ing all tones: the old word for diapason 
{Spenser). 

DIAPASON, from fia, by, and wai, all, iu 
music, a musical interval, otherwise called oc¬ 
tave : so called, because it contains all the pos¬ 
sible diversities of sound. 

The diapason U the first and most perfect 
of the concords: if considered simply, it is but 
one harmonical interval; though it considered 
diaionically, by tones, and semi-tones, it con¬ 
tains seven degrees, viz. three greater tones, two 
lesser tones, and two greater semi-tones. 

The interval of a diapason, that is, the pro¬ 
portion of its grave sound to its acute, is as 3 
to 1. 

The ancients had seven variations, or species 
of the diapason, arising from the various posi¬ 
tions of the tones and semi-tones in the scale. 

Diapason, is also an a^>pcliation given to 
certain stops in an organ. See Stops. 

Diapason, among musical instrument- 
makers, is a kind of rule, by which they deter¬ 
mine the measure of the pipes or other parts of 
their instruments. A square being divided into 
eight equal parallelograms; the points wherein 
a diagonal intctsccis all these parallelograms, 
express all the usual intervals in music: and on 
this principle it is that the diapason is founded. 
Thus, there is a diapason for trumpets and ser- 

f tents: beli-fu'unders have likewise a diapason, 
or the regulation of tire size, thickness, iHc. of 
their bells. 

Diapason, is also compounded with other 
words; as diapason diaex, of which there are 
two kinds, the greater expressed by the ratio of 
lO-f-Jt the less by 16 : 5. Diapason diapente, 
a twelfth ; the ratio is g : 3. Diapason dia- 
tessaron, an eleventh, founded on the ratio of 
8:3. Diapason, dUone, a tenth, a concord 
whose terms are 10: 4.* Diapason semiditone, 
a minor or imperfect tenth, the ratio of which 
is IS : 5. 

DIAPENSIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Carol 
salver-shaped; ralyg flverleavea, imbricate, 
with three additional leaflets; stamens placed 
on the tube of the coral; capsule three-celled. 
One specie"'a native of Lapland, with lineac 
leaves, imbricate a,t the base; p^uncles (me- 
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ilowered from the top of the branch; petals 
white. 

DIAPJiNTE, in ancient music, an interval 
which we now call a |)erfect fifth. 

Dl'APER. s. (diapre, French.) 1. Linen 
cloth woven in flowers, and other figures 
{Spenser), 2. A napkin; a towel {Shak.). . 

7V>Di'apek. v.a, (from the noun.) 1. To 
variegate; to diversify {Howel). 2. To draw 
flowers utmn clothes {Peacliam), 

DIAPEUIS. In entonioiogy, a tribeof the 
geniu chrysoinula; tiius named by Fabricius in 
his system. SecCHnYsoMELA. 

DlAPIlANE'rrY. j. (from h«npawn»,) 
Transprcncy; pellucidness {JKau). 

DIAPHA'NIC. a. (*:« and Trans- 
parent; pellucid {Raleigh). 

DIATHANOUS. a, (iia and^uw.) Trans¬ 
parent; clear; translucent (iZa/eigA). 

DIAPUONICS, from iia, through, and 
sound, is sometimes usctl for the science 
of refracted sound, as it passes through differ¬ 
ent mediums. 

DIAPHORESIS, {diaphoresis, ; 

from to carry through.) Perspiration 

or increased cutaneous secretion. 

DIAPHORETIC.«. (b«f.e*Hoc.) Sudori- 
fic; promoiiiig p<.-rsuiration {Arhu(hnot). 

DIAPHORETICS, {diaphoretica, medi- 
camenia from ha;»gfui, to carry 

through). Sudorifics. Medicines which, from 
being taken internally, increase the discharge 
by the skin. This class of medicines compre¬ 
hends five orclerj; i. Pungent diaphoretics, as 
the volatile salts anil essential oils, which are 
well adapted fur the aged; those in whose 
system there is little sensibility; those who are 
difficultly afi'ected by other tfiaphoretics; and 
those whose stomachs will not bear large doses 
of medicines. 2. Calefaclent diaphoretics, such 
as serpentaria, contrayerva, and gnaiacum: 
these are given in cases where the circulation 
is low and languid. 3. Stimulant diaphoretics, 
asantimonialand mercurial preparations, which 
are best fitted for the vigorous and plethoric. 4 . 
Antispasmodic diaphoretics, as opium, musk, 
and cam|>hor, which are given to pr^uce a 
diaphoresis, when the momentum of the blood 
is incre.'ised. 5. Diluent diaphoretics, as water, 
whey, &c, which are best calculated for tliat 
habit in which a predisposition to sweating is 
wanted; and in which no diaphoresis twes 
place, although there be evident causes to prO' 
dure it. 

D1APHORICA, a term g^ven by the Greek 
musicians to every dissonant interval. 

DIAPHRAGM. vdtapAiwgma, 
from tm, and (»;«pr1u, to divide.) Septum trans. 
versum. The midrif. A muscle that dividee 
the cavity of ^ thorax from that of the abdo> 
^ men. It is composed of two muscles; the first 
and superior of these arises from the sternum, 
and the ends of the last ribs on each side. Its 
fibres, from thiasemi-eircohir origination, tend 
towai^ titeir centre, and terminate in a tendon, 
or aponeurosis, which is termed the.centrum 
tenuinosum. The second and inferior muscle 
proceeds from the veitebr® of the loins by two 
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productions, of which that on the right side 
comes from the first, second, and third vertebrm 
of the loins; that bn the left side is somewhat 
shorter, and both these productions join and 
make the lower part of the diaphragm, which 
joins its tendons with the tendon of the other, 
so that they make but one muscular partition^ 
It is covered by the pleura on its upper side, and 
by the peritonaeum on the lower side. 11 is 
pierced in the middle, for the passage of the 
vena cava; in its lower part for tne msophagus, 
and the nerves which go to the upper orifice 
of the stomach, and betwixt the prodactionsof 
the inferior muscle, passes the aorta, the tho- 
.racic dust, and the venaazygm. It receives 
arteries and veins called phrenic or diaphrag¬ 
matic, from the cava and aorta; and sometimes 
on its lower part two branches from the vena 
adiposa, and tw'o arteries from the lumbari». 
It has two nerves which come from the third 
vertebra of the neck, which pass throt^h the 
cavity of the thorax, and are lost in its sub¬ 
stance. In its natural situation the diaphragm 
is convex on the upper side towards the breast, 
and concave on its lower side towards the belly: 
therefore, when its fibres swell and.contract, it 
must become plain on each side, and conse¬ 
quently the cavity of the breast is enlarged to 
give liberty to die lungs to receive air in inspt- 
.ration; and the stomach and intestines are 

E ressed for the distribution of their contents; 

ence the vise of this mnscle is'very consider¬ 
able ; it is the principal agent in respiration, 
particularly in inspiration; for when it is in 
action the cavity of the thorax is enlarged, par¬ 
ticularly at the sides, where the lungs are 
chiefly situated; and as the lungs must always 
be contiguous to the inside of the thorax and 
upper side of the diaphragm, the air rushes into 
them, in order to fill up the increased space. 
In expiration it is relaxed and pushed up by 
the pressure of the abdominal muscles upon 
the viscera of the abdomcir; and at the same 
time that they pross it upwards, they pull down 
the ribs, by wnicli the cavity of the thorax is 
diminished, and the air suddenly'pushed out of 
the lungs. 

Diaphragm, is also a general name 
given to all partitions, or separations between 
two parts of a thing; as the little perforated 
partitions in the tubes of long telescopes. 
DIAPHRAGM Ills, {diapbragmitu, Hn- 

S ttYfjurif, from imfpayua, tlic diaphragm). 

araphrenitis. An inflammation of the dia- 
phra^. See Parapbrenitis. 

Dl APORESLS, in rhetoric, is used to ex¬ 
press the hesitation or uncertainty the 
speaker; and is most naturally placM in the 
exordium or introduction to a discourse. 

DIARBECK, or Diarbekr, a province 
of Turkey, in Asia, lying between the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris. It nas Turcoman ia on 
the N. Persia on the E. Irac Arab! on the S. 
and Syria on the W. This was the ancient 
Mesopotamia. 

DIARBEKR, the capital of the above pro¬ 
vince, is a targe and ancient town. It is called 
l^ the Tarks Karamed: and ta teided in a de- 
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tightfni plairij on the banks of the Tigris, near 
its source. The trade of this tovrn consists 
chiefly in red leather, and cotton cloth of the 
same colour. Here are about t0,000 Cliris« 
tiansy to whom the Turks behave remarkably 
wdl. Lat. 37. N. Lon. 3g. 40 E. 

DIARRHOEA, (divrrhaa, haffoia; from 
iiafftup to flow through). A purging. It is 
distinguished by frequent stools with the natu¬ 
ral excrement, not contagious, and seldom at¬ 
tended with pyrexia. Jt is a genus of diseases 
in the class neuroses, and order spasmi of (iul- 
len, containing the following species: I. Diar¬ 
rhoea crapulosa. The feculent diarrheea, from 
drapulus, or a surfeit which overloads the 
atomaeh. 2 . Diarrhoea biliosa. The bilious, 
from an increased secretion of bile. 3. Diar¬ 
rhoea mucosa. l*he mucous, from a quantity of 
«Ume teing voided. 4. Diarrhoea hepatirrhma. 
•lite hepatic, in which there is a quantity of 
serous matter, somewhat resembling flesh, 
voided; the liver being nrimarily affected. 5. 
Diarrhoea licntcrica. Tne lienterv' j when the 
fo^ passes unchanged. 6 . Diarrnoea coeliaca. 

cceliac passion: the food passes off in this 
•.flection in a white liquid state like chyle. 7 . 
Diarrhoea verminosa. Arising from worms. 

DIARRHOE'^riC. a. (from diatr/iKa.) 
promoting the flux of the belly; solutire; pur- 
•ative CArltulJittot). 

DIARTHRO.SIS. {diarihrons, from AVp- 
to atticnldte.'^ A moveable connexion of 
bones. This genus has live species, viz. cnar- 
fltrosis, arthrodia, ginglymus, trochoidcs, and 
•inphyarthrosis. 

DIARY, (diaiinm, I.atin.) A term-some¬ 
times used for a journal, or day-bonk, contain¬ 
ing an account of every day’s proceeding. This 
may be, either by way of history of what is 
past, as diaries of the weather for a preceding 
year} orby way of anticipation, as in almanacs, 
such aa the Ladies’ Diary, the Gentleman’s 
Diary, &c. 

Diary fever, an ephemera, or fever of a 
day. 

DIASCHISMA, in music, the difference 
between the comma and the enharmonic diesis: 

. . . 2048 

the ratio expressing it is 

DIASCORDIUM, in pharmacy, a once 
•elebrated composition, so called from xcordium, 
which was one of its ingredients. It is now 
typimged from the dispensatories. 

DIASTALTIC, a term applied by the an¬ 
cient musicians to the major thirti, major 
Mxth, and myor seventh. _ 

DIASTAmS. idiasiasiSf from h s-TVfii, to 
•eparate.) A” separation of the ends of 
bones. 

DIASTEM, a name the ancient musicians 
^ve to a simple inlerva1,'in contradistinction 
to 3 com)x>und interval, which they called a 
system. 

DIASTOLE, {diasiole, from b«, and 
to stretch.) . The dilation of the heart and 
Arteries. SfeeC^tRCULATioN oFtke Btoon. 

, Di in grammar, a figure whereby 

Asyliabk natuimly short is made long. 
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DIAUTYLE. j. (ha and reX®', a pillar.) A 
tort of edifice, where the pillars stand at such 
a distance from one another, that three dia¬ 
meters of their thickness are allowed for inter- 
columniation. 

DIATESSARON, in ancient music, an in¬ 
terval comprehending a major tone, a minor 
tone, and a rntgor semitone: the terms of its 
ratio are 4 ; 3 ; and it is now called a fourth. 

DIATHESIS, idiathesis, tmOurta from jtt- 
to dispose.) In medicine, any particular 
stale of the body: thus, in inflammatory fever 
tlicre is an iiiflammarorv diathesis, and, during 
putrid fever, a putrid diathc-is. 

DIATONIC, (from ha, andtowf, tone.) An 
epithet given to that of the three ancient mu- 
siral genera, which allowed only three degrees, 
ihi grc.ater and less tone, and the greater semi¬ 
tone. The diatonic genus has long been con¬ 
sidered as more natural than either the chro¬ 
matic or enharmonic. Aristoxenus asserts it 
to have been the first, and informs us, that the 
other two were formed from the division of its 
intervals. 

DIATONUM INTENSUM, or Sharp 

DIATONIC; the name given by musical theo¬ 
rists to those famous proportions of the inter¬ 
vals proposed by Ptolemy, in his system of that 
name. A system which, long after the time 
of this ancient sfiectilutive musician, was re¬ 
ceived in our counterpoint, and is pronounced 
by Dr. Wallis, Dr. Siniih, and the most learn¬ 
ed writers on harmonies, to be the best division 
of the scale. The nunilHTs by which Didyinns 
ex|jresses these proportions are | X X -jj = J: 
Ptolemy expressed them in tlie same way, 
merely iran^iosing the first two terms. 

D1ATR/KTA, a word ased by Pliny and 
other ancient Romans, to express a sort of cups 
and vases, which were of much value, andoniy 
seen at the tables of the great. They were, at 
first, made of pure rock crystal. 

DiAULiON. (from tin, and «uX»f, a flute.) 
A performance on the ancient stage with a flute 
alone. 

DIAULODROMI, in antiquity, those 
racers who turned the inelaor goal, and finish¬ 
ed their course at the place of starling. This 
kind of race was calietl diaulos. 

DIAZEUCTIC, (from I dis- 

join,orsesqiu-octave tone), inthcnncicntGreek 
music, was that which disjoined two fourths, 
one on each side of it, and which, being joined 
to either, made a fifth. 

DIB, in ichthyology. See Sciana ra- 

MAH. 

DIBBLE, or Dibber, a simple but useful 
implement in ^rdening, used for planting out 
not only young plants but some kinds of grain 
also. Dibbling of wheat has now become very 
general, and is a most important improvement 
in agriculture. See Husbandry. 

Dl'BST^NE. s. A little stone whirdi chil¬ 
dren throw at another stone (Locke). 

1)!CAC1TY. s. (.dicadlaSf Lai.) Peitnes*; 

sauciness. ■ _ 

DICE, among gamesters, certain cubical 
pieces of bone or ivbiy, marked with dots oa 
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each 6f their faces, from one to six, according 
to the number of their sides. 

Dice are said to have been invented by Paia- 
incdes at the siege of Troy, for the amusement 
of the officers and soldiers. 

Sharpers have several ways of falsifying dice: 
1 . By sticking a hog's bristle in them, so as to 
make them run hien or low as they please. S. 
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a second stdvdivision. Continually and regu-* 
larly dividing by pairs from top to bottom. As 
in viscum or ittisselto, valeriana locusta. 

When applied to a peduncle, as in incUssa 
calamintha, this term niuy with more propriety 
be rendered by forked ; b^use it seldom pro¬ 
ceeds to a second subdivision. 
DicbotomouS'Corvmbed. Composed 


By drilling and loading them with quicksilver; of corymbs, in which the pedicles divide and 


which trick is discovered by holding them 
gently between two diagonal corners; when if 
false, the heavy side will turn always down¬ 
ward. 3. By filing and rounding them. But 
all these methods mil far short ot the arts of the 
dice-makers, some of whom are so dextrous, 
that sharping gamesters will give any money 
for such (lice. 

Dice pay a large stamp-duty, and are pro¬ 
hibited from im^iurtation. 

To Dice. c. n. (from tlie noun.) To game 
with dice (Shakspeare). 

Dice-box. s. {dice and box.) The bos from 
which the dice are thrown {Addison), 

Dl'CER. s. (from dice.) A player at dice; 
a gamester {Shakspeare). 

DICIIONDRA, in botany, a genus of 
the class pentandria, order digynia. Calyx 
livc-jiarted; corol whecl-shapeci, five-parted; 
inferior; capsules two, one seeded. Two 
species; one a native of New Grenada, the 
other of India. 

DICIIORD, in music, the name given to 
the two-stringed lyre, said to have been invent- 
cd by the Egyptian Alcreury. Apllodorus 
accounts for its invention in the following man¬ 
ner: "Mercury," says he, " walking on the 
l>anks of the river Nile, happened to strike his 
foot against the shell of a tortoise, the flesh of 
which had been dried away by ihe beat of the 
sun, and nothing left of its eunicnls but the 
nerves and cartilages; h.e was so pleased with 
the sound it produced, that he thence conceiv¬ 
ed live idea of a Ijre, which he afterwards con¬ 
structed in the form ofa tortoise, and strung it 
with the dried sinews of animals." {liusby.) 

This relation of Apollodorus will serve to 
explain a passage in the third ode of the fourth 
book of lioracc; namely, 

O Testudinis aurem 

Dulcem qux strepirum. Fieri, temperas! 

O mutis {]^unque piscibus 

Donaturi cycni, si libeat, sonum! 

This passage has been often looked upon as 
an extravagant whim of the poet. But, allow¬ 
ing that he was acqu-iiited with the writings 
01 Uve Athenian mytholugist, the thought ex¬ 
hibited in tbe above lines is as natural as it is 
beautiful; and the muse midit give even to 
mute fishes (or the shells rtf the Testudiues 
Aquaticse) the melodious voice of tlie swan. 
See ft 

DICHCTOMOUS STEM, in botany, an- 

E Ucd to a forked stem j whence the term niignt 
e rendered furcate or forked : hut neither of 
these terms express the full meaning of dicho¬ 
tomous, excepting perhaps when applied to 
4neli$sa calamiiitha, wluch seldum proceeds to 


subdivide in pairs. As in achyianthes corym- 
bosa. 

DICHOTOMY. $. Distribution 

or ideas-by pairs {fFdits). 

Dichotomy. Bisection. A term used by 
astronomers for that phasis, or appearance of 
the moon, wherein sne is bisected, or shews 
just half her disk, or circle; or when she is in 
the b^inning of her first and last cpiarter. 

DICK, in agriculture, a term provincially 
employed to signify the mound or back ofa 
ditch. 

DICKER, in old writers, ten hides of skins. 
Also ten pairs of gloves, ten bars of iron, &e. 
arc sometimes denoted hy the term dicker. 

DICKINSON (Edmund), an English phy¬ 
sician, born at Appleton in Berkshire, 
and educated at Merton college, Oxford, where 
he took his degrees. In 1665 he published a, 
curious book called Delphi Phseiiicizantes, &q. 
to which were added some other tracts. His 
chief design in this work is to prove that the 
heathen mythological stories were corruptions 
of the scripture histories of the Old I'estament. 
In i 684 Dr. Dickinson removed to London, 
and soon after was apfKiinted physician to the 
king, i-n 1702 he published his physica Yetus 
ct Vera, sive tractanisde Natural! veritatehex- 
aemeri Alosaici, &c. iii which it is proved that 
the iiiclliod of the creation of the universe, ao- 
(xirdingto the principles of true philosophy ,is,in 
a concise and general way, iaki down by Moses. 
He died in 1707, and was buried in the church 
of St. Martin-in-the-fields. {IVatkins). 

DICKSONIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia, order filiccs. Fructification, 
in roundish, distinct marginal dots; involucre 
double; one from the surface opening out¬ 
wards ; the other from the inflatccl margin of 
the front, often embracing the former; open¬ 
ing inwards, Thirteen s|>ecics; all exotics. 

DICOCCOUS, or Two-ckaiheo cap¬ 
sule. {capsula dicocca.) In botany, consist¬ 
ing of two cohering grains or cells, with one 
seed in each. 

DICOTYLEDONOUS. In botany, an- 
plied to those plants which have seeds that split 
into two lobes in germinaiing. 

DICR AN CM. In botany, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia, order musci. Capsule ovate; 
oblong; fringe simple, of sixteen broadish, in¬ 
flected, cloven tecih. Sixty-one species; mostly 
natives of our own country; whicli may be 
subarranged into , 

A. PlanU with leaves t\vo-;rowed, and com¬ 
pressed. 

B. Plants with leav<» potiuiog. 

The dicrauintn or dirrauum' is, in all its 
species, exquisitely beeutirul aiul elegant. We 
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have selected two of the species in the bolauir 
cal plate LXX, which are as follow: 

D. osmutidioides. Cl(»e-kaved, fern fork* 
moss, witli erect stem; leaves imbricate in two 
ranks, sheathing^- elliptic; lanceolate, flatten¬ 
ed laterally; ftutt stalk terminal. A native of 
the Down and Wicklow mountains in Ireland; 
and occasionallv found in iicotland and Car* 
narvonshire. Perennial; produces fruit in the 
spring. 

D. fuscescens. Brown fork moss. Stem 
branched; leaves subulate, carinate, curvila- 
teral; peduncle solitary, from a small sheath: 
capsule obovate, curved, furrowed. First dis¬ 
covered l^ Dr. Smith in 1782, in Uivclstou 
wood near l^inbuigh. 

DICROTIC, {dtcroficus, puhus, from hj, 
twice, and xun», to strike.) A term given u> a 
pulse ill which the artery rebounds after strik¬ 
ing, so as to convey the'sensation of a double 
pulsation. 

DlCTAMNUS. (,dicfamnus, ftom Diriatn- 
nus, a city in Crete, on whose mountains it 
rows.) Fraxinella; bastard or white dittany, 
n botany, a genus of the class decandria, order 
monogynia. Calyx flve-leaved; petals five, 
spreading; filaments sprinkled with glandular 
dots: capsules five, united. One species only. 
D. albus 3 a native of Germany and France, 
with large white flowers, emitting inflammable 
odorous effluvia- The root of the plant was 
formerly in medicinal use; when fresh, it has 
a moderately strong, not disagreeable, smell. 
Formerly it was much used as a stomachic, 
tonic, &c. but is now fallen into disuse. 

DICTAMNUS CRCTICUS. Dittany of 
Crete. The leaves of this plant, origanum dic- 
tamnus; foliis inferioribus tomentosis, spicis 
iiutantibus, of Linndus, are now rarely used ; 
they have been recommended as emmciiagoguc 
and alexipbarmic. See Ok tc akum. 

To DFCTATE. ». o. {dicio, Latin.) To de¬ 
liver to another with authority; to declare with 
confidence {Pope). 

Di'ctate. s. {dieiatum, Latin.) Rule or 
maxim delivered with authority ; prescription; 
prescript {Prior). 

DlCTA''nON. s. (from dictate.) The act 
or practice of dictating or prescribing. 

DICTATOR, a magistrate in ancientRome, 
invested with regal authoriiy. He was chosen 
only when the state was in imminent danger; 
as from foreign enemies, inward seditions, the 
plague, &c. The origin of this ortice was 
somewhat uncertain etxn in Livy’s lime. The 
dictator remained in office for .six months, after 
which he was i^in elected if the afl'airs of the 
state seemed to be desperate; but if tranquillity 
was re-established, he generally laid down his 
power before the time was expired. He knew 
no superior in the republic, and even the laws 

were wlgecicd to him. He was tailed dictator. 

because dicta*, named by the consul, or tjuo- 
niam iUHt parelat populut, .becatnc the 
people implieitly obeyed his eomthand. He 
was named by the consul in night viea 
Koett, and his election was confirmed by the 
auguries. As bis power was absolute, he could 
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proclaim war, levy forces, conduct them against' 
an enemy, and disband them at his pleasure. 
He pmished as he pleased, and from his de¬ 
cision there lay no apjieal, at least till later 
times. Thisofiicc,so respectable and illustrious 
in the earlier ages of the republic, became odi¬ 
ous by the perpetual usurpations of Sy lla and J. 
Caesar; and after the death of the latter the 
Koinan senate passed a decree whicli for ever 
forbade the election of another dictator in 
Rome. 

Dictator, is now used to signify one in¬ 
vested with absolute authority; or one whose 
credit or authority enables him to direct the 
conduct of others. 

DICTATORIAL, a. (from dictator.) Au- 
thoriutive; confidimt; dogmatical {Watts). 

DICTATORSHIP, s. (from dictator.) 1. 
The oflice of a dictator {Wotton). S. Au¬ 
thority ; insolent confidence ( Dry den). 

DICTATURE. s. {diclaturai Latin.) The 
offlee of a dictator; dictatorship. 

DI'CTION. s. {diction, French.) Style; 
language; expression {Dryden). 

DICTIONARY, a coUectiun, or catalogue 
of all the words of a langn.age, or art, with their 
significations: ranged in the order of the alpha¬ 
bet. 

What the I.atins, and wc after them, call 
dictionary, the Greeks c-ailed lexicon. 

There are two principal manners of writing: 
in the one, which we may c-all scientific, we 
proceed from ideas, and things, to words; that 
IS, we Hrst lay down the thing, then the name 
it is called by. 'I’his is the way of discoverv, 
or hnention; because the thing ought to be 
first found, before it is named. In this way 
we come feom simple and common ideas, to 
complex ones. 

Tne other is didactic, just the reverse of the 
former; in which we go from words and 
sounds, to ideas and thiim; that is, begin with 
the term and end with the explanation. This 
is the historical way, or the way of teaching and 
narration; of resolving the c.xti.vuTdinary know- 
ledge of one person into the ordinary of an¬ 
other; of distributing arvifieiul complications 
into (heir simple ideas; .and thus rasing and 
leiclling again what art had erertctl. 

The dictionary comes under the latter kind. 
It siipiMses the advances and discoveries made, 
and proceeds to explain or relate them. The 
lexleographer, like a historian, comes after the 
affair; and gives a description of what passed. 
The several terms are so many subjects, suppos¬ 
ed to be known to him; and which he imparls 
to others, by a detail of the particulars thereof. 
Indeed, the analogy lictwceii a dictionary and a 
history is closer than people may, at first 
thought, imagine: the dictionary relates what 
has passed, with regard to each of our ideas, in 
the coalitions or combination! that have been 
made of them: its business is, to deliver the 
progreraes made in the several parts of know¬ 
ledge nnder consideration, by an orderly retro¬ 
spect, and deduction of the terms, from their 
present complex to their or^iral simple state, 
dictionary of an Art, b riic proper history 
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' of such art, tlie dictionary of a language, the 
history of that language* , I’he one relates that 
such an art, or such and such parts thereof, 
starrd so and so; arc managed so and so; and the 
result so and so; the other, that such and such 
a word is used as synonymous to such and such 
others. The dictionary>writer is not supposed 
to have any hand in the thing he relates; he is 
no more concerned to make the improvements, 
or establish the significations, than is the his* 
torian to achieve the actions he relates. 

The difference lietween what wc commonly 
call the history of an art, and a dictionary of it, 
is only circumstantial; arising from the differ¬ 
ent views of the two sorts of authors; the one 
chiefly regards the time and order, when each 
step, each advance, was first made; i. e. how 
it stood with respect to such and such aeras, or 
periods of time; and might more properly be 
called the chrouology of the art: the other, re¬ 
garding chiefly the object or intention of the 
art, relates its present constitution, and how it 
proceeds to attain the end projposed. You may 
add, that the former primarily considers what 
is )Kissed, or already advanced; the other also, 
what is present, or remains to be done. And 
if you will likewise add this, that the history 
intermixes divers foreign and accidental cir¬ 
cumstances with the discovery, which the die-' 
tionary abstracts and sets aside, and so reduces 
it nearer to science, you will have the full and 
adequate difference between them. Thus, the 
making of the first lyre (see Dichord) is re¬ 
lated with some circumstances which have no 
place in the proper structure of the instrument, 
and may therefore, without impropriety, lie 
omitted in the dictionary, which only takes in 
(necessarily) what belongs to the art, or artists 
in general, not what belongs to some oi ic ofthem. 

The whole, in effect, amounts to this, that 
the first time of doing a thing is related by the 
historian with the several particulars, which in 
any w.iy, though occasionally only, and re- 
motely, affecteil it: whereas, the lexicographer 
coming' afterwards, keeps more closely ami 
severefytoihe point, and relates nothing but 
what is essential; i. e. the first time the thing 
is considered as now arising; a new production 
<>r phenomenon, from some analogous prin¬ 
ciple ; and therefore we attend to the foreign 
causes that brought it forth: svhercas, after- 
‘ wards, we consider it as jirising from o pre¬ 
existent theory, or the prescription of an artist, 
and thus resolve the cause into the art itself. 

Any other difi'ercnce which may seem to be 
between the two, is only as to more or less par¬ 
ticular; which, indeed! is a thing which em¬ 
barrasses and amuses us on many occasions: 
thus, in mere civil histories, if one relate the 
series of a campaign, another the bomb.ardiiic}it 
of a town; and a third the wounding and death 

of a general officer; diougl] the latter siibiccts 

be only part of the former, yet the first will be 
said to nave composed a piece of histot^, the 
‘second a piece of fortification, and the third a 
piece of surgery And yet there is no other 
difference between them, than between the 
‘geography of a country,* and the topograpliy of 


a village or a hillock; the history of a nation, 
and the life of a single person. 

Td say no more, tlie dictionary of an art 
stands in much the same relation to the history 
themof, that the history of a people docs to the 
lives of all the considerable and active persons 
composing it. Their difference is only as to the 
point of Bight; the eye being supposed so near 
m the one case, as to see the parts distinctly; 
and in the other so far off, as to take in the 
whole completely: whence the one gives you 
ail the incidents; the other only the greater. 
In effect, the one is all concerted to one point 
of view, most favourable to the whole, and the 
greater parts; the other to many; the eye be¬ 
ing shifted for each part, to famish an adequate 
representation of each. 

Our readers will not, we trust, judge of our 
work, by the description we have here given of 
a dictionary. Let it be recollected that ours is 
meant to be something more; and that we have 
taken ail the advantages the nature of the sub¬ 
ject would afford us: we have frequently made 
ourselves delinquents i^inst strict rule, for our 
reader’s benefit. A' dictionary, by our own 
confession, is to be a history; and yet we have 
not kept to close to that form as to abandon 
the benefit of all others. In the business of 
mathematics, for instance, the regular way 
would be to relate or enumerate the several 
matters belonging thereto, without investigat¬ 
ing or demonstrating their truth: demonstra¬ 
tions, strictly speaking; have nothing to do in 
a dictionanr, no more than authentic instru¬ 
ments, declarations, &c. in a hi&torv. To de¬ 
monstrate the several properties and relations, 
e. gr. of lines, angles, numbers, &c. in a dic¬ 
tionary, were an indiscretion as great as for a 
historian to produce certificates and copies of 
parish-registers, of the births, burials, mar¬ 
riages, Sfc. of the several jjersons whose actions 
he relates. And yet, on some extraordinary oc¬ 
casions, we would not, even in a mere dic¬ 
tionary, omit to give demonstrations; where, 
for instance, there was any thing very interest¬ 
ing, novel, not easily efl'ected, or \cry import¬ 
ant: a practice like which historians them¬ 
selves frequently give into; though it be a con¬ 
fessed irregularity, as it breaks in upon the 
unity of the narration. But we are far from 
the views of certain dictionary-writers, who 
seem to think it incumbent on them to demon¬ 
strate every thing that is capable of demonstra¬ 
tion. Titts is «lircctlyto forget the nature of 
their work; and to dispense with the rules, 
Iwth to their own and die reader’s cost. How 
dear, for example, miwt a competent demon¬ 
stration of most of Euclid’s propositions be pur¬ 
chased in this way. The reader mjust be at 
the pains of picking it picce-meal Qutof twenty 
several parts of the book, where the alphabet 
has hajiwncfl to cast it. And for what is all 
this? Whv, to make dm dkiionary do the 
business of Euclid’s elements; for which it is 
the mmt iiunt in the world* ^ Ifou might with 
equal propriety make an oeier .bpdtct supply 
the oHioe of a pleasure boat; or a sword- 
putnniei that of a pdrUnanteau; as I^racclsus 
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is said to liave done. Modern times and tastes, show, without essentitdqnalitles. In tbUietisu 
however, have required a union of the methorl it is often taken wheq applied to religious cere- 
of the dietionary-wrkers, with those of the his* monies, &c. ^ 

toriao of art, and thte author of systems; this As form isemproyed to denote the 
general plan carries with it many advantage^ tenial appearatice of uotlies; so, in a nj|urative 
with comparatively few and small disadvan* sense, it is apdied to reasoning, denotiiu the 
tages: it nas, riiereforc, been adopted in the particular mode or manner in which this is 
present work. See £MeYCLOF.sDiA and conducted j as, the form of a syllogism, &c. 
pANTOtOGiA. In the same manner it is emplqj'ed to de- 

Dictionary of the English law- note the particular mode of procedure estab- 
CUAGE. The design of every dictionary of lished in courts of law; at, the forms of law, 
language is to explain, in the most accurate religion, &c. 

manner, the meaning of every word; and to 6. Form is sometimes, although improperly, 
shew the various ways in which it can be com- used to denote the different circumstances of 
bined with others, - in as far as this tends to the same body; as, water in a fluid or a solid 
alter its meaning. The dictionary which does form. But as this phrase regards the internal 
this in the most accurate manner is the most qualities rather than the external figure, it is 
complete. Therefore the principal study of a improper j and ougiit to be, water in a fluid or 
lexicographer oughtto be, todiscover a method solid state. 

which will be best adapted for that purpose. 7* Bat when bodies of different kinds are 
Dr Johnson, with great labour, has collected compared with one another, this term may be 
the various meanings of every word, and quot- employed to denote other circumstances than 
ed the authorities: but, would it not havefcn shape or figure: for we may say, a Juice exsud- 
an improvement if he had given an accurate ing from a tree in the form of wax or rosip; 
definition of the precise meaning of every word; althougli, in this case, the consistence, colour, 
-pointed out the way in which it ought to be &c. and not the external arrangement of parts, 
employed with the greatest propriety; shewed constitute the. resemblance, 
the various deviations from that original mean- 8, From tlie regular appearance of a number 
ing, which custom had so far established as to of persons arranged in one long scat, such 
render allowable; and fixed the precise limits persons so arranged are sometimes culled a 
beyond which it could not be employed with- form; as a form of students, fkc. And, 
out becoming a vicious expression ? \VtUi tliis <)• By an easy transition, the scat itself has 
view, it would have been necessary to exhibit also acquired the name of form, 
the nice distinctions that take place lietween This may ijcrhaps serve to give some idea of 
words which arc nearly synonymous. Without the plan of an English Dictionary com)X)sed 
tins, many words can only be defined in such upon philosophical princi(>lcs; hut, besides the 
a manner as that they must he considered ex- circumstances we have enumerated, there are 


actly synonymous. We might point out these 
defects in many instances; but shall content 
ourselves with giving the following example, 
io show how a dictionary of the English Lm.. 
gunge might be more advantageously compiled. 

Form, sulst. The external ap]ieaTance of 
any object, when considered only with respect 
to shape or figure. This term therefore, in the 
literal sense, can only be applied to the objects 
of the sight and touch; and is nearly synony¬ 
mous with -figure: but they differ in some re¬ 
spects. Form may be employed to denote 
more rude and unfinished shapes; figure, those 
which are more perfect and regular. Form 
can never be empHqred without denoting mat¬ 
ter ; whereas fi{^re may be employed in the 
alistract: thus we say, a square or a triangular 
figure; but not a square or triangular form. 
And in the same manner we say, the figure of 
a house; but we most denote the substance 
which forms that figure, if we use the word 
<brin; as, a cloud of the form of a house, &c. 
Bee Figure. 

3. In cohtnist to irregularity or confusion. 
As beaoW cannot exist without form, it is by 
ft figure Of speech employed to denote beauty, 
order, ftc. 

3. As form respects only the exten^ appear- 
•nee of bodies, without regard tn their internal 
qtftiHttes, jit U, by ft figure of speech, employed 
itt coDtnst to wee qualities, to denote empty 


many others which vvonid re(|uire particular 
atleution in the execution of a wotk of this 
kind. In the English Imignage, a great variety 
of terms occur, which denote matter under 
certain general form.s or circumstances, with¬ 
out regarding the minute diversities that may 
take place; as the word cloth, which denotes 
matter as manufacturer! into a particular form, 
including under it all the variety of stuffs 
manufactured in that particular way, of what¬ 
ever materials, colours, texture, or fineness they 
may be. The same may be said of wood, iron, 
yarn, and a great variety of terms of the same 
nature, some of which cannot assume any plu¬ 
ral j while others admit of it in all cases, and 
others admit or refuse it according to the dif¬ 
ferent circumstances in which they are consider* 
erl, In a dictionary, therefore, all this variety 
of cases ought to be clearly and distinctly point¬ 
ed out under each particular article: this is the 
more necessary, as some of these words have 
others formed from them, which mig^t be 
readily mistaken for their plurals, althoum they 
have a very different signification; as, abthes, 
wliich does not denote any number of pieces 
or different kinds of cloth, but wearing apprel. 
The following example will illustrate mis head. 

Wood. suht. A lolid substance, of ivliich 
the trunks and branches of trees consist. 

1. Tins, term la employed to denote thd solid 
parts of vegetables ot alt kinds, in whatev#r 
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form oi» circunisUtnce^ they arc foaml. Nor 
<loes this ternfadmitofa plnrafwith propriety, 
unless in the circumstances after-nienttonea: 
for we say, many different himls of wood, in 
preference to mtiiiy kinds of woods j or, we say,, 
oak, ash, or elm wood, not woods. 

2. But whcpt wc want to contrast wood of 
one quality or country with that of another, it 
admits of a plural: for we say, white woods 
arc in general softer than red; or West Indian 
woods are in general of greater specific gravi^ 
than the European woods: but unless where 
the colour, or some quality Which distinguishes 
it from growing wood, is inentionerl, this plu¬ 
ral ought as much as possible to avoidwl, as 
it always suggests an idea of growing wood. 

3. Wood likewise denotes a number of trees 
growing near one another; being nearly synq- 
nymoits with forest. (See Fouest). In this 
sense it always admits of a plural; as, “Ye 
woods and wilds whose sditarv gloom,” &c. 

Farther, it is evident that a dictionary cannot 
be reokoncrl complete without cxidoining obso¬ 
lete wokIs ; and if the ternw of the several pro¬ 
vincial dialects were likewise given, it would 
be of great utility : nor would this take much 
lime ; because a number of these w-onls need 
no other explanation titan to mark along with 
them the words which had come in their place, 
when there happened to be one perfectly syno¬ 
nymous : ami in those cases where the same 
idea could not lie expressed in modern language 
without a jieviphrasvs, it would be of use to ex¬ 
plain them distinctly; so flint, when a writer 
found himself at a loss for a term, and obligwl 
to search for one beyond the bounds of our own 
liuignage, he might take one of these, when he 
found that it was expressive and energetic, in 
preference to another drawn from a foreign 
langnage. This would at least have one good 
effect; it would make onr language more fixed 
and stable, not to say more accurate and 
precise, than by borrowing from foreign lan¬ 
guages. 

DICTUM, is used for an arbitrament or 
award. 

DICTYS CRETKNSIS, an ancient histo¬ 
rian, who served under Idomeneus, king of 
C>cte, at the siege of Troy; of which expedi¬ 
tion he wrote ah account. This work is said 
to have been the foundation of Homer’s Iliad. 
The book which is extant under his name is 
generally admitted to be a forgery of the fif¬ 
teenth cenlOTy. 

DID of do. ('■•'lb, Saxon.) 1. The preterit 
of do. 9. The sign of the pretcr-imperfeet 
tense. 3. It is sometimes used emphatically; 
as, 1 did rea'ly love him. 

DIDACTIC, in the schools, signifies the 
manner of speaking, or writing, to tekeh 

or explain the nature of things, ittewonits 
■ fiirmed from the Greek Jifa<rxw, doceo, I teach, 

Tliere am many words that are only used iti 
the didactic anti dogmatic way; and there are 
many works, ancient and modern, both in 
prose and ».erse, \vritten after this method-: 
auch are the Geomes of Virgil, Lucretius's 
poem De Kerum datura. Pope's Essays on 
VOL. IV, 


did 

Criticism and on Man, Akeuside's Pleasures 
of the Imagination, isce. 

DIDAPPER, in ornithoio|^, the little 
grebe,.or coiymbus minor. 

DJDA^/A^LIC. a. (h&cex'tXix®'.) Pre¬ 
ceptive; didactic {Prior). 

To Dl'Di>]ER. V. a. (diddem, Te»it.) To 
quake with cold; to shiver (Hkimer). 

DIDE'LPHIS. Opossum. In zoologj-, 
a genus of the class mammalia, order lerx. 
Fore-teeth Bfinule, rounded; upper, ten; 
intermediate two longer; lower e^ht, inter¬ 
mediate two broader, very short: tufks 
lon^; grinders crenate: tongue fringed with 
paifliiic; a ])ouch (in many^ abdominal, co¬ 
vering the te.'its. This tribe is cbiefiy found in 
America; living in hdes in woorly places, 
burrowing in the-carth, and climbing trees by 
means of their prehensile tail; they move slow- 
ly, and feal on birds, especially poultry, insects, 
worms, and vegetables. Feet usually five-toed,, 
divided; the great toe remote: penis mostly 
conceal, glans divided. Females have one,, 
two, or three abdominal pouches, which can 
be Ojieiied or shut at pleasure; in which the 
young are hkl in time of danger, and which are 
sometimes found in the males. Nineteen spe¬ 
cies; omitting the two species of kangaroo, 
which are united under the same genus 
in the Linndim system of Gmellin, but are 
separated and formed into a distinct genus by 
Dr. Shaw, who denominates the kanguroo ge¬ 
nus macropus; and the two sjjecies into which 
he has divided it, m. major, and in. minor or 
kanguroo, and kaiiguroo-rat. 

The following are the species chiefly entitled 
to notice: 

1. D. opossum. Virginian opossum. Two 
varieties. 

«. Tail hairy near the base ; region of the 
eye-brows paler: head acute; ears lon^^ 
oval. 

9. Back dark-brown, belly yellowish : ears 
short, round. Both have from five to 
seven teats. General size rather smaller 
than a common cal: general measure from 
sixteen to twenty iuwes from the tip of 
the nose to the tail: which in the first 
variety is longer than the body, in the se¬ 
cond shorter; has a dis^eeable smell; 
and a grunting squeak in its voice. 

"Die generation of this s|xx:ie3 of didciphis, 
and of those species in general which are |K»- 
scssed of pouches or marsupia, has, tillvejy 
lately, remained a matter of great doubt, and 
even to the present moment is not clear^ up 
satisfactorily. From observations made on, the 
d. gigaotea, macropus major, or kangaroo, in 
our own country, it has been long Ascertained 
that the young fetus (for it can behardlycallcd 
otherwise) receives its birth, and is admitted in 
a very ^minutive and unformed state, into the 
pouch of the mother, and adheres to the teat 
appropriated to tt 'wifo peculiar and almost in- 
tractaole resistance. All that wc are acquaint¬ 
ed with beyond this has been privately uoticed- 
by professor Barton of Philadelphia, and will 
9 Mn be, but nevoc has been yet, comnnintcatcd 
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to Uie ijiiblic, ill a series of memoirs upon this 
iiilerestmg subject. He divides the gestaiiou 
t>f d. Virginia, which he calls d. woopink, 
into uterine and marsupial j the first occupies 
a period of from tvventy-f/.'o to iwenty-six day*: 
the animal is tlien discharged from the uterus,, 
and weighs not more than a single grain in 
coinmbn; by some means we are not yet ac¬ 
quainted with, it is almost immediately in¬ 
troduced into the marsupiuin, and adheres to 
its appropriate teat: here it continues about 
fifty oays before it becomes of the size of a 
house mouse, and is able to quit occasionally 
its new domiciliuin, acquiring iqxm the average 
about ntne grains a day : and while the mar¬ 
supial gestation is advancing, a second uterine 
gestation is proceeding at the same time. 

S. D. philander. Braail opossum. Tail 
bushy at the base ; cars pendulous j teats four: 
whiskers six rows} margin of the orbits dusky; 
feet whitish 3 nak^ part of the tail whiti'sli 
witli brown spots. Inhabits South America; 
length nine inches; of the tail fourteen. 

3. p. marsupialis. Amboyna opossum. 
Tesits cjgbt, withjn the pouch. Tail Icngih of, 
the body. Inhabits Amboyna : size of a cat; 
its flesh is said to be pleasant. 

4. t>. marina. Marmose. Tail hairy nt 
the Ixise; a fold including the teats, which arc 
from ten to fourteen ; claws acute; teeth four¬ 
teen, cylindrical. Inhubits South America ; 
eats fruits, grain, roots, and fishes: slowund 
stupid : six inches long; tail same length. 
Pouch less. 

5. D. cayopollin, Mexican opossum. This 
is another of the few jxmchless species of this 
TCnus. Tail larger than the body ; margin of 
w nrb^ black ; length of the body six inches; 
•f the mil generally eleven, whitish spotted 
with chesnut, hairy at the base: grinders upper, 
five on each side. Inhabits the mountains of 
!New Spain; lives in trees, in which it brings 
forth its young, who cling close to the dam 
when alarmed. 

6 . D. dorsigera. Merian opossum. So 
named from madainc Merian, who has intro¬ 
duced a figure of it into her splendid work on 
the insects of Surinam. Tail hairy at the base; 
longer than the body, whitish; of the male 
spotted, brmvnish, naked; ears naked, sharp; 
claws of the fore feet obtuse, of the hind feet 
sharp. Inhabits Surinam.; burrows in the 
ground; is without poiK'h, but has five or six 
teats; brings five or six young, which when in 
danger adhere to the back of the mother, by 
twisting their tails rotind her: size of a rat. 
Siee Nat. Ilist. Plate«XLV. 

7 . D. cancrivora. Cayenne opossum. Tail 
scaly, almost naked, nearly as long as tHd bcalv; 
thumb of die hind feet fiat: hair curled like 
woo). Inhabits marshy places in Cayenne; 
feeds on crabs, which it hooks out front iheir' 
holes with its prensile tail; grunts like a jpig; 
grows Hat; easUy tamed; brings forth ftom 
four to five in tiollow trees; flesh re¬ 
sembling that of a hare. 

8. D. orientalis. Phalangcr. Tail hairy 
from the base to the middle, prensile, longer 
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than the body: two middle toes of tlte hind 
feet united. 'Inhabits the Molucca islands; 
supposed also to inhabit Ausiratasia; is liuiid, 
and resembles the squiiiel m v oiccand manner of 
eating; teats from two to four; as many young. 

9 . D. volans. Pentaurus, or flying opos¬ 
sum. A broad, hairy membrane, exicniiing 
from the miildie of the forc-kgs to the first joint 
of the hind-legs, not including the tail. Inha¬ 
bits Australasia; body twenty inches long: 
tail twenty-two: its general appearance is that 
of a flying squirrel: and its size, colours, and 
{brill, conspire to render it one of the most 
beautiful oi quadrupeds. 

10 . D. semrea. Squirrel opossum. A la¬ 
teral flying membrane; boily grey above; snou y 
beneutn ; tail prehensile, very liairy, black to¬ 
wards the tip. Size of a sr|uirrel; ^es black 
and full; pouch large; a black strijte down 
the head and back. Inhabits Australasia : is 
torpid by day, but extremely active by night: 
a very elegant qnadru|>ed. 

DlDE'LTA, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesla, order polygamia frustranca lle- 
ccptarle bristly; seeds crowned with many- 
leaved chair; calyx double; the outer about 
ihree-lcaved, innfcr many-leaved. Two species : 
both natives of the Cape, and annual plants. 

DIDEROT (Dionysius), a French writer, 
burn at l.aingres in 1713. He settled early at 
Paris, where be soon procured friends by his 
wit and talents. In 1740, he published reli¬ 
shes Philosophiques, which was afterwards re¬ 
printed under the title of Etrennes aux IZsprits 
forts. In 1746 , he was concerned in a Medi¬ 
cal Dictionary, which suggested to him the idea 
ofaDictiontiaire Encyclophdique; which, with 
the assistance of [jowerfu! associates, he at 
length completed. His‘.hare in flits great work 
was very large, and the u hole of the articles on 
arts and'trade were furnished by him. Wliilc 
he was engaged ii> the EiicyclopiSdie, he wrote 
some other works; as a licentious novel, called 
Bijoux Indiscrets, am! two comedies, the Fils 
Natural, and the Perc dc Famille. In I 749 , 
ap|>cared Itis Letters to the Blind, the free sen¬ 
timents in which occasioned his being impri¬ 
soned for .six months at Vincennes. On reco¬ 
vering his lilierty he wrote a Letter on the Deaf 
and Dumb, in which he throws out a variety 
of reflections on miscellaneous subjects. His 
other works are: 1. Principles of Moral Phi¬ 
losophy. 2, Reflections on the Interpretation 
of Nature. 3. The Cwlc of Nature. 4. The 
sixth Sense. .*>. Of. Public Education. 6. 
Panegyric on Richardson. 7- Life of Seneca. 
1 n the major part of the works of Diderot he 
kept one great object in view, which was the 
ropagation ofdcistical ptinciplesand sophisms 
ndeed he was daring most of his life a decided 
atheist and he was pretty active in disseminat¬ 
ing his notions: he was assisted by D'AletOr 
belt and others, who when the intention of 
Diderot was too ulain and open, threw a mist 
over it, that the oeiign might not be sp palpa¬ 
ble as to defeat itself. 

Notwithstanding his numerous publioitions, 
Diderot was never rich. Soon after the pubil. 
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nation of the last volumes of the EncycJopedie, 
tipon which he had been employed for upwards 
of twenty years, his citcumsuinces were so 
stniitenei], that an expedient was to be devised 
for their iinnrovenient. He had long corre- 
8pon<led with the late empress of Russia* whom 
he persuaded to consider him as the greatest, or 
One of the greatest economists of France. In 
the course of the correspondenee he had men¬ 
tioned his own library as one of the most va¬ 
luable in Europe; and when Catharine want¬ 
ed to purchase it and make him librarian, he 
said that his constitution could not support the 
cold climate of St. Petersburgh. Sne offered 
to let him keep it during his lifetime in Paris; 
and the library was sold for an immense price. 
When her ambassador wanted to see it, after a 
vear or two’s ]xiynients, and the visitation could 
he no longer put off', Diderot was obliged to run 
in a hurry through all the booksellers shoos in 
Germany to fill his empty shelves with old vo¬ 
lumes. He had the good fortune to save ap- 

K earances ; but tlic trick took air, because he 
ad been niggardly in his attention to the am¬ 
bassador's secretary. This, however, did not 
hinder him from visiting his imperial pupil, to 
whom he told a poor story, in hopes of getting 
his daughter married with parade, and patro- 
niscxl by her maiesty; but the scheme was 
seen through, and he was disappointed. 

Ill the year 1784, Diderot’s health Ix'gan vi¬ 
sibly to decline; and one of his domestics, per¬ 
ceiving that his deaili was at no great distance, 
acauainted him wiili his apprehensions, and 
addressed him on the imporiHiicc of pre]>aring 
for another worlii. He heard the man with 
attention, thanked him kindly, acknowledged 
that his situation retjuired seriousness, and (tro- 
mised to weigh well what he bad said. Some 
time after this conversation he desired that a 
priest might be brought; and the same do¬ 
mestic introduced to him M. dc l''nrsac. Curd 
dc St. S^ul|ncc. Diderot saw this ecclesiastic 
several times, and was preparing to make a pub^ 
lie recantation of his errors. Condorcctand 
the other adepts now crowded about him, per¬ 
suaded him that he was clieated, that his case 
was not so dangerous as it was said to be, and 
that he only wanted the country air to restore 
him to health. For some time he resisted their 
attempts to bring him back to atheism, but was 
at last prevailed ujibn to tfy the eilect of the 
country air. His departure was kept secret, 
and he was concealed in the country till the 2d 
of July, when he died. His dead body was 
secretly brought hack to Paris, and a report 
was spread and believed that he died suddenly 
on rising from the table, without remorse, and 
with his atheism urrsliaken. 

As to the character of Diderot, it has been 
variously given by different writers. It shuidd 
seem, however, that he had a considerable 
knowledge of mathematics, metaphysics, and 
the belles lettres. He has been extolled for 
frankness; but unless his frank avowal of 
atheism, we see not what claim he has to the 
character, M. Banze coming one day into 
^Diderot's house, fouadhim explaining to his 
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daughter a chapter of tJie Gospel hisfoiy. 
When he expressed some surprise at this con¬ 
duct, Diderot said, “J'enteijds ee que Voua 
vouicz dire; maisaufond, quclles meiiieures 
lemons pourrois je lui doiiner ou trouverai je 
mieux ?” It was a common assertion of Dide¬ 
rot’s, that between him and his dog ■< il n’v 
avoitde difference que habit." In bUerlng this 
sentiment, he did not resemble Pope's Indian 
with untutored mind, 

** Who thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

Hisfaidiful dog shall bear him com|)any.” 

The Indian hopes to carry his dog with him to 
heaven ; but Diderot ho|ied to die like a dog, 
and to ik as if he had not been. 

DIDO, called also Elisa, in dulnoin Instory, 
a dat^hter of Bclus, king of Tyre, who mar- 
riedSichseuSfOr Sicharbas, her.oncle, who was 
priest of Hercules. Pygmalion, who succeed¬ 
ed to the throne of Tyre, after Belus, mur¬ 
dered Sichtcus, to get possession of the immense 
riches which he had ; and Dido, discofisolato 
for the loss of her husband, set sail in quest of 
a settlement, with a number of Tynans, to 
whom the cruelty of the tyrant became 
odious. During her voyage,' she visited the 
coast Ilf t’yprus. Afterwards a storm drove 
her fleet on the African coast, and she bought 
of the inhabitants as much land as could be ro- 
vered by a hull’s hide, cut into thongs. Upon 
this piece of land she bmlc a citadel, culiet 
Byrsa (see HvasA), and llie increase of popu¬ 
lation, and the rising commerce among her sub¬ 
jects, soon obliged Iter to enlaige her city, and 
the boundaries of hcTdoniininns. Her beauty, 
as well as the fame of her enterprise, gained her 
many admirers; and her subjects widied to 
compel her to marry larha's, king of Maurita¬ 
nia, who threatened them with a dreadful war. 
Dido begged three months to give her decisive 
answer; and during that time, she erected a 
funeral pile, as if wishing, by a solemn sacri¬ 
fice, to appease thenianesof Sichaeas,to wliicU 
she had promised eternal fidelity, VV'hcn ail 
was prepared, she stabbed herself on the pile in 
presence of her people, and by this uncommon 
action obtained the name of Dido, valiant wo- 
in.'in, instead of Elisa. According to Virgil 
and Ovid, the' death of Dido was caiisi^ by the 
sudden departure of iEneas, of whom she W.T* 
deeply enamoured, and whom slfc could not ob¬ 
tain as a husband. This {loetical fiction repre¬ 
sents ^Mieas as living in the age of Dido, a^nd 
introduces an ahachrotilsm of near 300 years. 
Dido left Plittrficia 24? years after the Trojan 
war, or the age of A'lneas, that is, about QA3 
years B.C. {Justin. Vitg, &c.) 

DIDST. The second person of the preter 
tense of do. I did, thou didst. 

DIDUCTION. s. idiductio, Lat.) Separa¬ 
tion 1^ withdrawing one part from the other 

^ eSd^us. Dodo. In zoology, a genus of 
the class aves, order gallinic. Bill narrowed in 
the middle, with two transverse wrinkles; 
each mandible bent iuat the tip; nostiilsob* 
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lique, near ihc edge of tbe middle of the bill; Gyuitiosjwrmia, or such as have nake) seeds, 
face naked beyond the CTcsj legs short, tliickj 2 . An§ios|»frniia; such as have the seeds en- 
feet cleft j wings unfit for flight; tailless, closed in a vessel. 

Illree species. See Nat. Hist. PHitc If. 7<»P1E. r. a. (Teas, Saxon, a colour.) To 

1 . D. ineptus. Dronte, or hooded dodo, tinge; to colour; to stain (il/t7/o»). 

Black, waved whitish ; head howled j feet four- J)i K. s. (from the verb.) Colour } tincture ) 
toed. Bill strong, large, hiueisli, with u red stain j hueuoiuircd. See Dve and Dving. 
spot; the upper inandtble reddish at the tip, 7o Die. (beaMan, Saxon.) I. To lose 
the lower bulging near the tip; gape very large; life; to expire; to pass into another state of 
irids whitish, head large, black, as covered existence (A'idnry). 3. To perish by violence 
with a cap; feathers of the rump curled ; in- or disease (Drydew). 3. To be punished with 
dining to yellow ; clawless. Inhabits the isles death (/fammoud). 4. To be lost; to perish 
of France and Bourbon. Three feet long. (.Spectator). .O. To sink; to faint (iS'umue/). 

S. D. solitarius. Solitary dodo. Varied (i. (In theology.) To perish everlastingly 
with grey and brown; feet four-toetl; eyes (Itakewill). 7 . To languish with pleasure 
black ; spurious wings terminating in a round (Pope). 8 . To vanish (Addison), j). To 
protuberance. Female with a white protubc- languish with affection (TaZ/rr). 10. 'i'o wi- 
rance each side the breast, resembling a teat, iher, as a vegetable (John). 11. To grow va- 
Inhabits the island Rodrigue. Size of a tur- pid, as liquor. 

key; never in flocks; whence its specific name; Di E. s. pi. dice, (de, Fr. dis, Welsh.) 1. A 
rardy more than a pair being ever found toge- .small cube, marked on its faces with numbers 
thcr. Makes its nest in retired places of palm- from one to six, which gamesters throw in 
leaves; and lays one egg rather larger than that pXiy (South). 2. Hazard; chance (Spenser). 
of a goose. The sitting extends to seven weeks, 3. Any cuhick body. 

and me male takes his turn with the female. Die. s. pi. dies. The stamp used in coinage 
The young are stupid, and will not readily fly (Suift). 

at the approach of strangers ; they are chased DIEMEN’S LAND, the southern coast or 
between March and September; the young af- point of New Holland Lai. 43. 21. 20 S. 
fording delicious food. JLon. 147. 29 E. This coast was discovered in 

3. D. nazarenus. Nazarme dodo. Black; November 1(542, by Tasman, who gave it the 
downy; feet tliree-toed. Bill larn; feathers of name of Van Diemen’s Land, (’aptain Fur- 
thc rump erect, curled, on the Wly downy : neaux touched at it in March 177 ;}, and the 
legs long, scaly.' Inhabits the isle of France; country has been since further explored by our 
larger than a swan; builds on the ground with late navigators. Here is a very safe road, nanicxi 
leaves and dry grass, and lays one large egg. by captain Cook Adventure Bay. The pjirls 
Dl'DYMI. (didymi, from double.) adjoining to the bay arc mostly hilly, and form 

Twins. An old name of the testicles, and two an entire forest of tall trees, rendered almost 
eminences of the brain, from their double pro- impassable by brakes of fern, shrubs, &c. The 
tubcrance. _ soil on ibc flat land, and on the lower part of 

DFDYMOUS. twin.) In botany; the hills, is sandy, or consists of a yellowish 

anther, capsule, bcr«. Duobus nodis extus earth, and in some jiarts of a reddish clay; but 
protuberantes. SceTwiK. further up the hills it is of a tough grey sort. 

DIDYMUS, of Alexandria, an ecclesiasti- DIEMERES, i'll the ancient music, a word 
eal writer of the 4th century. Though he be- used sometimes alone, and sometimes joined 
eame bliiwl at the of five years, yet he made with the word phorbeia. 1 1 expressed a sort of 
so great a progress in hu studies, as to have ac- bandar, used by the ancients, to tic up ih« 
quired a most extensive knowledge of the lower lip in playing on the pipe, 
sciences and the scripture. His reputation was DIEPPE, a town of France, in the drj>art- 
so faigp] that he was appointed divinity profes- ment of Lower Seine, and late province of Nor- 
sor, and had St. Jerom and other great men for niandy. It has a good harbour. Packet-boats 
Us disciples. Noftiing of his remains but a pass trom this jxirt to Brighton in limes of 
Latin translation of hu Treatise on the Holy*> peace. Lat. 49 . *5 N. Ixm. 1. 9 E. 

Spirit, some remarkson theCanonical Ejnstles, DIER, or Dvek , one that follows the 6 ade 
and a book against the Manicbees. He died in of dyii^; one that dies clothes. 

39%,.aged 86. ^ DIE'RVILLA. (diervilla, named in ho- 

DIDYNA'MIA. (Sift twice, and iwwfxif, nonr of Mr. Dierville, who first brought it 
power.) Thenaineof the fourteenth class in from Arcadia.) The young branches of this 
Jjnn^ns’s Artificial Systtm, comprehending .species of honeysuckle, lonicera diervilla; ra- 
tliose plants which have hermaphrodite flow- ceinis terminaliuus, foUis serratis, of lann^us, 
en, with four stamens in two paiZs of diflferent are employed in North America as a certain re- 
lengths ; the outer pair ionger» the middle pair medy in gonorrhoea and suppression of urine, 
shorter and converging. The flowers have one It has not yet been exhibited in Europe, 
pistil; and flic corol is irregular; eikhec tin- DIES. See Da v. 
gent or personate. Dies marchiac, was theday of congress or 

It is a natural class, containing the labiati meeting of the English atwl Scots, annually ap- 
aad perwmau of Tpurnefort, and the mOQopc- poinletl to be held on the marches or borders, 
taK'irregolarcs of Hivinai. m order to adjust all difl'vreuces between them. 

Limteas has divided, h into two otdew: 1. DIESIS, in music, is the division of a tone 
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less than a semitone ; or an interval consisting 
of a lt;ss or irn|x:rft‘Ct semitone. Diesis is the 
smnUesi and softest change or inflexion of the 
voice itn.igiiiaUe: it is called a faint, expressed 
thus X, by a St. Andrew’s cross or saltier. 
Diesis, in modern music, is the name given to 
the clc\ ation of a note above its natural pitch. 
This raising of the sound is, however, only a 
kind of Insensible gliding through thej'nterval 
of a semi-tone, and does not produce any change 
in the denomination of the note upon which it 
operates. With some authors, diesis is only 
another name for the quarter of a tone. 

DlESPITEIl, in antiquity, a name given to 
Jupiter. 

1)1 ESSEN HOFFEN, a considerable town 
of Swisscrlund, in Thurgau, seated on the 
llhine. Lat. 47.35 N. LiOn. 8 . 42 F.. 

DFET. {(liwla, Jwtw.) 'I’he dietetic part of 
tnedicine is no inconsiderable branch, and 
seems to require a much greater share of regard 
than it commonly nurts with. ,\ great va¬ 
riety of diseases might be rcinovcil by the ob¬ 
servance of a proper diet and regimen, without 
tlie assistance of medicine, were it not for the 
impatience of the sufferers. However, it may 
on all occasions come in as a proper assistant to 
ihecure, which sometimes cannot be performed 
without a due observance of the non-naturals. 
Yet in various instances it must be coufest, 
that many ])hysicians appear to be too strict and 
jmrtlculaf m the rules of diet and regimen, 
which they defn er as proper to be regarded by 
all who are solicitous either to preserve or reco¬ 
ver their hc.thh. 'Flic too anxious attention 
to these rules hath often hurt those who arc 
well, and added unnecessarily ti> ilie distresses 
of the sick. J’he common experience of man¬ 
kind will sufticienllv .acqn.iinf any one with 
the sorts of food uhicli are wholesome to the 
gcner.ality of men; and his own experience 
will teach him which of these agrees best with 
his particular constitution. Scarcely any other 
directions beside these are wanted, except that, 
as variety of food at the same nu-al, and poig¬ 
nant sauces, will tempt mast persons to eat 
more tlian they can w^ell digest, they ought, 
therefore, to be avoided by all who are afflicted 
with any chronical disorder, or wish to keep 
free from them. Small beer, where it agrees, 
or water alone, are the properest liquors at 
meals. Wine or spirits mixed with water have 
gradually led on several to be sots, and have 
ruined more constitutions than ever were hurt 
by small l>ecr from its first invention. 

In fevers a little more restraint is neocssary, 
but not so much as is often enjoined. The 
stronger sorts of meat and fish are most usually 
loathtM by the sick themselves, nor could they 
be eaten without offending the stomach, and 
increasing tire distemper, while it is at all con¬ 
siderable; but in its decline, the sick are often 
desirous of some of tlie milder sorts of meat, 
and no harm follows from indulging their de¬ 
sire. The English nation are said to cat more 
meat when they are well than roost others; 
but were remarkable, so long ago as the timeof 
•Erasmus, for avoiding it more scrupuloasly 
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when fhCT are sick than any othet* people: 
Dow high soever the fever be, the sick may 
safely be nourished with weak broths and gel- 
lies, and with any vegetable substances, if we 
except the acrid and aromatic, or with the in¬ 
fusions or decoctions Drc|)ared from them; and 
we know no rc^ii for prcfetriiig any of these 
to the rest. Eggs and milk have been, we 
know not by what authority, forbidden in alt 
fevers; but, as far as our experience goes, they 
both afford innocent food in the worst, where 
th^ are grateful to the patients. 

The feverish thirst is best allayed by pure 
water, which may be drunk eiUier warm, of 
cold, at the option of the sick person, and he 
may drink as much as he pleases; but we sec no 
advantage in persuading him to gorge himself 
with liquids, as is often done, af^mst his incli¬ 
nation and stomach. If water be'deemed too 
insipid, currant geUy, and a variety of syrups, 
may be dissolved in it; or apples sliced or roast't 
cd.'tamarinds, sage, or balm, or twisted bread, 
may be infused in it; or decoctions may be 
made of oatmeal, barley, or rice; or the water 
may be made into an emulsion with the oily 
seeds; all which, with a variety of similar sub¬ 
stances, merely correct its insipidness, but in 
other respects leave it just what it was. 

Thereis scarcely any distemper, in every stag« 
of which it may not be safely left to the pa¬ 
tient’s own choice, if he be perfectly in nis 
senses, whether he will sit up or keep his bed. 
His strength and his ca^e arc chiefly to be at¬ 
tended to in settling this point; and who can 
tell so well as himself, what his case requires, 
and w'hathis strength will bear:' 

Doubts arc often raised about the propriety 
of changing the linen in sickness, just as there 
have been about changing the foul air of the 
sick chamber by any of the means which could 
refresh and punfy it. There cun be very little 
reason to fear any mischief from the cold which 
the sick may feel while their clean linen is put¬ 
ting on; for their attendants, with common 
c.'irc, will do this as safely as many other things 
which must necessarily be done for them. But 
some have a strange opinion of harm from the 
smell of the soap perceivable in linen after it 
has been washed, and therefore allow not their 
patients, when they change their Itrwn, ever to 
(put on fresh, but such only as has been worn, 
or lain in, by other persons. By this contri-' 
vance, indeed, the smell of the soap might be 
taken off, but few cleanly people would thipk 
they gained any advantage by the change. Now 
if a faint smellof soap were noxious, then saaii- 
makers and laundry-servants must be remark¬ 
ably unhealthy, which is contrary to expe¬ 
rience : nor is it less so that tlie sick are injured 
by the cleanhness of what th^ wear: on the 
contrary, the removal of their foul linen gene¬ 
rally diffuses over them a sense of eaM and 
comfort, and occasionally lulls them into a 
quiet and refreshing steep. 

The dread of proouciog mischief by a change 
of linen, however, like tW df producing mis^ 
chief by a change of air, has of late years been 
yielding to the dictate common sense: and 
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the pleasureable and instinctive feeling which 
has largely concurred to obtain these advan¬ 
tages lor the invalid, should chiefly regulate 
him in the choice of his regimen. 

Suuie authors have thought it right to in¬ 
dulge in lung disquisitions upon tlic subject of 
diet; but excepting the few'.-genend obsert'a- 
tions which we have now advanced, whatever 
else is necessary to be rciuarkcil, will fall with 
more pertinency under the articles of the dif¬ 
ferent constitutions and diseases that require a 
particular attention to this subject. 

OlKT, or Dyet, in matters of policy, sig¬ 
nifies the general assembly of the states or cir¬ 
cles of an empire, to deliberate and concert 
measures jrrpper to be taken for the good of the 
public. The general diet of the empire of 
Germany is usually held at RatislKui. It con¬ 
sists of the emperor, the nine electors, and the 
ecclesiastical princes; viz. the archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, and abbesses; the secular 
princes, who are dukes, marc^uises, counts, 
viscounts, or barons ; anrl the representatives 
of imperial cities. It meets ou the emperor’s 
summons, and any of the princes may send 
their deputies thither in their stead. The diet 
makes laws, raises taxes, determines diflerences 
between the several princes and states, and can 
relieve the subjects from the oppressions of 
their sovereigns. 

To Dt'rt. V. a. (from the noun.) 1 . To feed 
by the rules of mctlicine (Hhakspeare). 3. To 
give food to (.Shahpeare). 3, To board; to 
supply with diet. 

To Dj'f.t. V. n. 1. To cat by rules of phy¬ 
sic. 3. To cat; to feed (Milton). 

DI'KT-ORINK. s. (diet and drink.) Mecli- 
caiod liimors (Locke). 

DI'ETARY. e. (from diet.) Pertaining to 
the rul68 of diet. 

DPETER. s. (from diet.) Otic who pre¬ 
scribes rules for eatins: (Slwkspeare). 

DIKTE'TICAL. Diete'tick. a. (iiaiU- 
7.h>» j Relating to diet; belonging to the medi¬ 
cal cautions about the use of food (Atiuth- 
not). 

DIETE'TICS, that part of medical physio¬ 
logy which contemplates the nature and pro- 
petties’of particular foods in reference to parti¬ 
cular constitutions or temperaments, or the di- 
vcrsifietl dimtivc organs of particular ani¬ 
mals. See Diet, Physiology, and Di- 

CSSTIOH. 

JQIETZ, a town of Weteravia, rapital of a 
county of the same name, with a strong castle. 
Lat. 50.12 N. Lon. 7. 35 E. 

DIEU ET Mf)N DROIT, i. e. God and 
right, the motto of the royal arms of Eng¬ 
land, first assumed by kingfuebard 1. to inti¬ 
mate that he did not hold his empire in vassal¬ 
age of any mortal. It yvas afterwards taken up 
by Edward III. and was continued without in- 
jterruplion to the time of the late king William, 
who used the motto Je main liendrayt though 
the former was sUl{ retained upon the great 
Ader him queen Anne used the motto 
eadem, which had been before used by 
queen Elizabeth; ever since queen Anne, 
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Dieu et man droit continues to be the royal 
inoiio. 

DIFF, an Arabian musical instrument: it 
is a hoop over which a parchment is distended, 
and pieces of brass arc fixed to it, to make a 
jingling when it is struck or rubbed. This is 
the lynipunum of the ancients. 

DIFFANEATION, among the Romans, a 
ceremony whereby the divorces of the priests 
were completed. 

To Dl'FFER. I’, n. (differo, I.atin.) I.To 
be distinguished from; to li.ave properties and - 
tpiaUtics not the same with those of another 
(Addison). 2. 'I'o contend; to be at variance 
(Bowr). 3. To be of a contrary opinion 
(Burnet). 

DIFFERENCE, s. (differentia, Latin.) 1, 
State of being distinct from sonu-thing; contra¬ 
riety to identity (//«o^«). 2. The quality by 
which one difl'ers from another (Raleigh). 3. 
The disproportion between one thing and an¬ 
other (Ilaincard). 4. Dispute; debate; quar¬ 
rel (Tilloison). 5. Distinction (Addison). O’. 
Point in question; ground of controlersy 
(Shakspearr). 7. A logical distinction (Ba¬ 
con) . 8. Evidences of distinction; difl'ereutial 
marks (Davies), 

Difference, in logic, an essential attri¬ 
bute belonging to any species tiiat is not found 
in the genus, and is the universal idea of that 
species: thus body and spirit are two species of 
substance, which contain in their ideas some¬ 
thing more than is in that of substance. In a 
body, we find impenetrability and extension; 
in a spirit, a power of thinking and reasoning: 
so that the difference of body is impenetrable 
extension, and the difl'cicrxc of a spirit is cogi¬ 
tation. 

Differfnce, in mathematics, is the re¬ 
mainder, when one number or quantity is sub- 
imcted from another. 

Difference OF LATtruoF., in gcogra- 
l>hy, is ail arch of the meridian, included be¬ 
tween the parallels of latitude on which any 
two places lie. If the latitudes be both north, 
or both south, the less latitude taken from the 
greater will leave the difTercncc of latitude; 
hut if the latitudes he one north, the other 
south, their sum will shew the dift’erenee of 
latitude. 

Difference of longitude, in geo¬ 
graphy, is an arch of the equator included be¬ 
tween the meridians of any two given places. 
If the two places lie both on the same siile of 
the first meridian, the less longitude taken from 
the greater wilt be the dill'erence of longitude: 
but, if they lie on difl’erent sides of the first me¬ 
ridian, their longitudes nnist be added for tlie 
difference of longitude .sought. 

7b Di'fferenck. V. a. (from the noun.) 
To cause a difference; to make one thing not 
the same as another (Holder). 

DIFFERENT, a. (from differ.) I.Dis- 
tinct; not the same (Addison). 2. Of con¬ 
trary qualities(P/iiftps). 3. Unlike, dis$imilar 
(Locke). 

DIFFERENTIAL, Differemtiale, in 
the higher geojnetiy, an infinitely smi^U qqaq*, 
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t!ty, nr a particle of quantity so small as to be 
less than any assinnable one. It is called a 
tUfterential, or difterential quantity,- because 
frequently considered as the difl'erence of two 
cuiantities ; and, as such, is the foundation of 
the difl'erential calculus. Sir Is-aac Newton, 
and the English, call it a moment, as being 
considered as the momentary increase of quan¬ 
tity. 

Differential equation, an equation 
involving dilferentiai quantities. 

Differential calculus. Sec Cal¬ 
culus. 

Differf-ntia t METHOD, in mathema¬ 
tics, .1 method of tinding quantities by means 
ot thcirsurocssivediiFcrences: these diflerences, 
in the ordinates of parabolic curves, becoming 
ultimately equal, and the required ordinate of 
the curve being determin.ib]e by them, led to 
the adoption of the name difl'erential roethorl. 

This method teaches, having a certain num- 
her ot the ordi.uates of any unknown curve 
given, with llie points of the absciss on which 
they stand, to find out such a general law for 
this curve, viz. such an equation expressing the 
relation of tiie nrdiuate and absciss, as will suit 
the ordinates and abscissae in any points of the 
absciss given, in the unknown curve under 
consideration. If many ordinates be given j 
if the distances of the points of the absciss, on 
which they stand, be equal and small; if the 
ordinate required lie nmnugst them, or near 
ihvinj and if there be reason to think that the 
curve itself is formed according to some simple, 
though unknown iaw ; ihen may we conclude, 
that the new ordinate determined by the equa¬ 
tion does not vary far from the truth. And, 
if the resulting equation be simple, and al- 
ways the same, from whatever given ordinates 
it be extracletl, tliere is the greatest reason to 
tliink that this is the real law or equation of 
the curve ; and consequently that all its points 
and projierties may be determined with jicrfoct 
exactness by means of such cipiation: where¬ 
as, if the gi\en ordinates he few, their distances 
great or uneqtial, the ordinate required consi¬ 
derably distant from many nr most of them, the 
unknown curve a line drawn at hazard, and 
the resulting equ.aiinn very difterent where dif¬ 
ferent ordinates are given’, though their num¬ 
ber be the same, there will he little probability 
of determining the new ordinate with exact¬ 
ness; still, however, the differential method 
aHVircIs us the greatest probability wliich the 
data permit in such cases. 

This method may l>e applied to the con¬ 
struction of bihles, and the summation of se¬ 
ries ; also when some terms of a series are 
given, and conceived as placed at given inter¬ 
vals, any intermediate term may be finind 
nearly. By it, likewi«e, may any curvilinear 
figure be st|uared nearly, having some of its or¬ 
dinates given, We will illustrate the mode of 
operation, by a problem, as lielow: 

A series of numbers, placed at equal inter¬ 
vals, being given, to find any intermediate num- 
^r of that series, when its ilistance from the 
^ ficst term of the serics^ii given. Subtract each 
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term of the series from the next following term, 
and call the remainders first difFerence.s, then 
subtract in like manner each of these differences 
from the next following one, calling these re¬ 
mainders 2d diflerences; again, subtract each 
2d difl'eretice from the next following, for the 
3<1 diflerences; and so on : then if A be the 
1st term of the series, 
d' the first of the 1st differences, 
d’’ the first of the 2d diflerences, 
d'" the first of the .9d diflerences. See ,; 
and if t be the interval ordistance between the 
first term of the series and any term sought, T, 
that is, let the number of terms from A to T, 
both included, be =::s + I; then will the term 
sought, T, be = 

A +-f 

112 12 3 

Hence, if the differences of any order become 
equal, that is, if any of the difls. d'‘, d'", ■ Sec. 
become = 0, the above series will give a finite 
expression for T the term sought; it being evi¬ 
dent, that the scries must terminate when any 
of the diffs. d", d'". Sec. become 0. 

It is also evident that the co-efficients 
X X A’—I 

—» ."•■'t;—> &C. of the differences, arc the 

same as the terms of the binomial theorem. 

For ex. Suppose it were required to find the 
log. tangent of 5' 1" 12"' 24'"', or 6' l" JA, or 
5' 1" -201)6, &c. 

Take out the log. taugents to several minutes 
and seconds, and take their first and second dif¬ 
ferences, as below: 


0 " 


5 3 


Tune. 

7 l6-()<)64 
71641417 
7'l6a5821 

7 -1670178 


14453 

14404 

143’57 


d" 

-475 


——48 


Here A=7’l641417; d’-=14404; 

and the mean 2d difl'erence — 48. Hence 

. . 7-1641417 

• . 8977 


A 

xd' , 
X X- 
1 ■ 


•d". 


Thcref. the tang, of 5' I" 12'"24"" is ?• J &44398 

Farther information may be obtained by con¬ 
sulting Newton’s Method. Differcnti. Sterling's 
MethcKl. Differen. Cotes de Method. Differ. 
Emerson’s Differential Method, Simpson’s 
Dissertations, and his Essays. 

Differential scale, in algebra, the 
scale of relation subtracted from unity. See 
Scale. *' 

prFFERRNTLY. ad. (from d\ffettnt.)ln 
a different manner (Boyle). 

DIFFI'CIL. a. (difficitis, Utin.) 1. Diffi¬ 
cult; hard; not easy (Budihr an). 2. Scrupu¬ 
lous ; hard to be persuaded (Socort). 

DIFFI'CILNE.SS. s. (from dij^cil.) Diffi¬ 
culty to be persuaded; incompliance (Bacon). 

rU'FFICULT. a. (dij^cilis, UUn.) i. 
Hard; not easy; not facil (Zackariah), 2.' 
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Troablesome; vexatiou} 
peevish; morose. 
DIFFICULTLY, ad. 


3. Hard to please j 


(from difficult.) 
Hardly; witli difficulty; not easily {Hogcrs). 

DIFFICULTY, s. (difficult^, French.) J. 
Hardness; contrariety to easiness (Rogers), 2. 
iSoniething hard to accornplish (South). 3. 
Distress; opposition {Drt/den). 4. Perplexity 
in affairs {Addison). 6. Objection j cavil 
rift). 

)TFFi'DE. V. n. (diffido, Latin.) To 
distrust; to have no confidence in (Dryden). 

DPFI^IDl-NCiJ-*■ {Uom diffide.) 1. Dis¬ 
trust; want of confidence in others (Bacon). 
$. Doubt; want of confidence in ourselves 
(Bentley). 

DP1‘TIDF.NT. rt. (trom diffidc.) 1. Dis¬ 
trustful; doubting others 2 . Doubt¬ 

ful of au event; uncertain (Pope). 3. Doubt¬ 
ful of himself; not confident (Clarissa). 

ToDIFFITSD. P. a. (diffindo, Latin.) To 
cleave in two; to split. 

DIFFFSSION. J. (diffissio, Lat.) The act 
of cleaving or splitting. 

DIFFLA'TION. s. (diffiare, Lat.) The act 
of sratteriiig with a blast of wind. 

Dl'FFLUENCE. Di'ffluencv. s. (from 
diffiuo, Latin.) The quality of falling away bn 
ail sides (Brown). 

_ Dl'FFLUENT. a. (diffinens, Lat.) Flow- 
ing g» erv way; not consistent; not fix^. 

Drri'ORM. a. (from Jbrma, Ijat.) Con- 
trat 3 ' to uniform; dissimilar.: unlike (iSeieton). 

Difform. (diffiormis.) In botany, a term 
applied to the flower by Jungius and Knaut. 
Tne parts of which do not correspond either in 
?ize or proportion. 

Difform LEAVES. In botany. Diversac 
figurae in eadem plants. Of different shapes 
on the same plant. As in ranunculus aquati- 
lis, rudbeckia triloba, euphorbia heteropnylla, 
Icpidium perfoliatuiu, hibiscus virginicus, pen- 
tacarpos, sabdariffa. 

It IS observable, that aquatic plants some¬ 
times have the leaves under water finely cut, 
whilst those above water arc not so. On the 
contrary, in mountain plants, the upper leaves 
are usually most cut. 

DIFFO'EMTTY. *. (from dij rornta) Di¬ 
versity of form; irregularity; dissitnUitude 
(Brown). 

DIFFRACTION OF LIGHT. See In¬ 
flection. 

DI^mA'NCHISElWENT. r. (franchise, 
Fr.) The act of taking away privileges.’ 

To DIFFU'SE. V. a. (mffusus, ^tin.) l. 
To pout out upon a plane (Burnet). 2. To 
spread; to scatter; to disperse (Jft7/o»). 

Diffu'^. a. (diffusm, Lat.) 1. Scattered; 
■widg ly spr ead. 2. C^ious; not concise. 

DIFrU'SED. part, a (from diffuse.) Wild; 
uncoutli; irregular (Shahspeare). 

Dxffu'sep stem, in botany, having 
spreading branches; diffused panicle; panicle 
hanging loose; opposed to close or compact. 
When the pedicels arc spread about loosely, 
at right or obtuse angles with the lasaa pe- 
diiocw. '■ 


DIFFU'SEDLY. ad. (from defused.) 
Widely; disperscdly. 

DIFFU'SEDNESS. s. (from diffused.) The 
state of being diffused; dispersion. 

DIFFU'.SELV. ad. (Uom dffutt.) 1- Wide^ 
ly; extensively. 2. Copiously; not concisely. 

DlFFU'SlON. », (iVoni dffuse,) l. Dis¬ 
persion ; the state of being scattered every way 
(Boyle). 2. Copiousness; exuberance of style. 

DlFFU'StVE. a. (from dffuse.) 1. Having 
the quality of scattering any thing cvciy way 
(Djyden). 2. Scattered; disiiersed (Souik). 
3. Extended (Tillotsop). 

DIFFU'SIVELY. ad. Widely; extensive¬ 
ly ; every way. 

DIFFU'SIVENESS.(from dffusive.) 1. 
Extension ; disj>ersion. 2. Want of concise¬ 
ness (Addison). 

To DIG. V. a. preter. dug or digged-, part, 
pass, dug or digged (dyger, Danish.) I. To 
pierce with a spade (Ezehiel). 2. To form by 
digging ( IVkitgift). 3. To cultivate the ground 
by turning it with a spade (Temple). 4. To 
pierce with a sharp jioint (Dryden). b. To 
gain by digging (Woodward). 

To Dig. V. n. To work with a spade (Joh). 

To Dig up. v. «. To throw up that which is 
covered with earth (Shulspearc), 

DFGAMY. s. (Xiyn/*ia.) A second marriage 
(Bishop Feme). 

DIGA'.STR1CUS. (digastricus, from iif, 
twice, and yae-cof, a belly.) Bn enter maxillsD 
inferioris. A muscle so called from its having 
two bellies, situated externally between the 
lower jaw and os hyoidcs. It arises, by a fleshy 
belly, from the upper part of the processus mas- 
toidseus, and descending, contracts into a round 
tendon, which passes through the stylohyoi- 
dscus, and an annular ligament which is fast¬ 
ened to the os hyoides, then it grows fleshy 
again, and ascends towards the middle of the 
edge of the lower jaw, wIktc it is inserted. Its 
use is to open the mouth by pulling the lower 
jaw downwards and backwards; and when the 
jaws arc shut, to rai.se the larynx, and conse¬ 
quently the pharynx upwards, as in degluti¬ 
tion. 

DIGBY (Sir Kenelm), became very illus¬ 
trious in the seventeenth century for his virtue 
arid learning, tie was descended of an ancient 
family in England. His great-grandfather, 
accompanied by six of hU brothers, fought va¬ 
liantly at Bosworth-flcld on the side of Henry 
Yll. against the usurper Richard 111. Uis 
father, Everard, sufferol himself to be engaged 
in the gun-powder plot against king James 1. 
and for that crime was beheaded. His sou 
wiped off thgt stain, and was restored to his es¬ 
tate, King Charles I. made him gentleman of 
the bedchamber, commissioner of the navy, 
ami governor of the Trinity-house. He grant¬ 
ed him letters of reprisal against the Venerians, 
by virtue whereof Ve took'scveral prises with a 
small fleet whuh he commanded. He fought 
the Venetians near tlie port of Scanderooo, and 
bravely mode his way through them with bis' 
booty. He was a great lover of learning, and 
tiiutslatedseveral authors into English; and hi^. 
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Treatise of the Nature of Bodies and the Itn- 
mortality of the Soul, discovers great penetra¬ 
tion and extensive knowledge. He applied to 
chemistry ; and found out several usetul medi¬ 
cine, which he gave freely away to people of 
all sorts, especially to the poor. He degraded 
himself, however, by his sympathetic iiowdcr 
for the cure of wounds at a distance; nis dis¬ 
course concerning which made a great noise 
for a while. He had conferences with Des 
Cartes about the nature of the soul. In the 
beginning of the civil wars, he exerted him¬ 
self very vigorously in tlie king’s cause; but 
he was afterwards imprisoned, by the parlia¬ 
ment’s order, in Winchester house, and had 
leave to depart thence in l6i3. He afterwards 
compounded for his estate, but was ordered to 
leave the nation; when he went to France, 
and was sent on two embassies to pone Inno¬ 
cent X. from the queen, widow to Charles I. 
whose chancellor lie then was. On the re¬ 
storation of Charles II. he returned to Lon¬ 
don ; wtiere he died in 1665, aged 60. 

DI'GERENT. a. (digenw, Latin.^ That 
lias the [lower of digestion, or causing di¬ 
gestion. 

DIGEST, Digestvm, a collection of the 
Homan laws, ranged and digested under pro¬ 
per titles, by order of the emperor Justinian. 
The digest makes the first part of the Roman 
law, and the. first vol. of the corpus, or botW 
of the civil law, contained in fifty books. It 
was translated into Greek tmdor the same em¬ 
peror, and called Pandccta. Sec Pandects. 

Cuius says, that digest is a common name 
for all books disjiosed in a good order and oeco- 
nomy; and hence ii is, tint TcrtulHan calls 
the Gospel of .St. Luke a Digest. 

Hence, also, abridgement.? of the common 
law are denominated digc.sis of the numerous 
cases, arguments, readings, ple.idings &c. dis¬ 
persed in the year-lK»oks, and other reports and 
nooks of law, reduced tinder proper heads, or 
common places. The first was that of Sta- 
tham, which comes as low as Henry VI. 

To Dige'st. V, a. {digero, digettum, Lat.) 
I. To dislrihiiic into various classes or reposi¬ 
tories ; to range mcihotlically. 2. To concoct 
in the stomach {Prior). 3. To soften b^ 
h:at, as in a boiler. 4. To range methodi¬ 
cally in the mind {'Thommi). 5. To reduce 
to any plan or method (Shakspeare), 6, To 
receive without loathing or repugnance; not 
to reject {Peackam). 7. I'o receive and en¬ 
joy {Shakspedre). 8. To dispose a wound to 
generate pus in order to a cure. 

To Dige'st. ». n. To generate matter as a 
wound, and tend to a cure. 

DIGE'STER. s. (from digest.) 1 . He that 
digests ordisposes. 2. He that digests or con¬ 
cocts his food {Arhuikmt). 3. A strong ves¬ 
sel, wherein to boil, with a very strong beat, 
any hard substances, so as to reduce them into 
a fluid state (QatHcy). 4. That which causes 
or strengthens the concoctive power (Temple). 

DIGE'STIBLE. a. (from di^st.) Ca|Mible 
of being^digested or concocted (Bacon). 

H^iGESTlON, in physiology, the change 


that the food undeigoes in the stomach, 
by which it is converted into a soft, eqna-' 
hie, pnltacfeous mass cidled chyme, which, 
after it has passed through the pylorus, or lower 
orifice of the stomach, is converted by an ad¬ 
ditional process, into another substance, of a 
more fluid and milky character, denominated 
ch^e. 

The circumstances necessary to effect a 
healthy digestion of food, arc, ist, a certain de¬ 
gree of beat in the stomach. 2d. A free mix¬ 
ture of saliva with the food in the mouth. 3d. 
The secretion of a certain quantity of healthy 
gastric juice as well as of the juice of the other 
chylopoietic viscera, as the liver, spleen and 
pancreas, either thrown into the stomach or 
the smaller intestines. 4th. The natural peristal¬ 
tic motion (d the stomach. 5th. Ihe pressure 
of the contraction and relaxation of the abdo¬ 
minal muscles and diaphragm. From these 
circumstances, the particles of the food are 
softened, dissolved, diluted, and intimately 
mixed into the soft pap, called chyme, which 
[lasses through the pylorus of the stomach into 
the duodenum. 

In the process of digestion the two sub¬ 
stances chiefly notice.vble ami of chief import¬ 
ance are the gastric juice, as the grand operat¬ 
ing cause, and the chplc, the direct effect pro* 
dnccfl, and which constitutes the priina pabu¬ 
lum of the blood. 

The giif trie juice is separated by the minute 
arteries that open into the cavity of the sto¬ 
mach. It is, indeed, a most powerful solvent, 
blit it dues not act indiscriminately on all sub¬ 
stances. To prove the truth of this observa¬ 
tion, it is sufficient to observe, that if grains of 
corn are [lut into a perforated tube, and a gram- 
iiivorous bird is made to swallow it, the corn 
will remain the usual time in the stomach 
without alteration ; whereas, if tire husk of the 
grain is previously taken otT, the whole of'it 
will be converted into rliyme. It is well 
known, too, that many substances pass unaU 
teretl through the iuteslines of animals, and 
consequently are not acted upon Iry the gastric 
juice. This is the case frequently wiili grains 
of oats when they have been swallowed by 
horses entire with tlreir husks on. This is the 
case also with the seerls of ap[}les. Sec. when 
swallowed entire by man; yet these very sub¬ 
stances, if they have been previously ground 
sufficiently by the teeth, arc dt^sU’d. It ap- 
[lears, therefore, that it is chiefly the husk or 
outside of these substances which resists the 
action of the gastric juice. We sec also, that 
trituration greatly facilitates the conversion of 
food into chyme. _ 

The gastric juice is not the same in all ani¬ 
mals ; for many animals cannot digest the food 
on which others live. Theconium maculatum 
(hemlock), for insunce, is a poison to man in¬ 
stead of fo^, yet the goat often feeds upon it. 
Many animals, as sheep, live wholly upon ve¬ 
getables ; and if they be made to feed on ani¬ 
mals, their stomachs will not digest them*, 
others again, as the eagle, feed wholly on ani¬ 
mal substances, and cannot digest vegetables. 
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The gastric juice doea not continue always 
of the same nature, even in the same aniinal; 
it changes gradually according to circum¬ 
stances. Gfamimvorems animals may be 
brought to live on animal food; and after they 
have been accwtoined to this for some time, 
their stomachs become incapable of digesting 
vegetables. On the other hand, those animals 
which naturally digest nothing but animal 
food may he brought to digest vegetables. 

What is the nature of the gastric juice, 
which possesses these singular properties t It 
is evidently difterent in diflerent animals; but 
it is a very diBicuit tiisk, if not an inutossible 
one, to obtain it in a state of purity, Various 
attempts have indeed been made by very inge¬ 
nious philosophers to procure it; but their 
analysis of it is siiBic ient to shew us, that they 
have never obtained it in a state of purity. 

The methods which hare been used to pro- 
ejLirc gastric juice are, first, to kill the aniinal 
■whose gastric juice is to be examined, afur it 
has fasted for some Ume. By this method 
:Spalbnzani collected 37 spoonfuls from the 
first two stomachs of a sheep. It was of a 
green colour, undoubtedly owing to the grass 
which the animal had eaten. Me found also 
half a spoonful in the stomach of some ynung 
cfows which he killed before they had left 
t)icir nest. 

Small tubes of metal pierced with boles, and 
eonlaiiiiDg a dry sponge, have been swallowed 
by animals; and when vomited up, the liquid 
imbibed by the sponge is squeezed out. By 
this method, Spallanzani rollectcd 4HI grains 
of gastric juice from the stomachs of five 
crows. 

A third method consists in exciting vomit¬ 
ing ui the morning, when the stuiuach is 
without food. Spallanzani tried this m('tho4 
twice upon himself, and collectcil one of the 
times, I oz. 33 gr. of liquid; but the pain was 
so great, that he did not think proper to try 
the ex{K‘riment a third time. Mr. Gosse, how¬ 
ever, who could excite vomiting whenever he 
thought proper, by swallowing air, has cin- 
plqved that nicthoa to collect gastric juice. 

Spallanzani has observed that ea^es throw 
up every inorning a quantity of liquid, which 
he considers as gastric juice; aivl he has avail¬ 
ed himself of this to collect it in considerable 

quantities. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark how im¬ 
perfect these different method.'! are, and how 
kir every conclusion drawn from tho examina¬ 
tion of such juices must deviate from the truth. 
It is iinixissible that the gastric juice obtained 
by any one of these processes can he pure; iie- 
eausc in the stomach it must be constantly 
mixed with large quantities of saliva, mucus, 
bile, food, &rc. It may be questibited, indeed, 
whether any gastric juice at all can be obtained 
by these methods: for as the intention of the 
gastric juice is to convert the food into chyme, 
an all probability it is only secreted, or at least 
thrown into the stomach, when food is pre- 
tent. 

We need not be surprised, then, at the con¬ 


tradictory accounts concerning its nalore given 
us by those philosophers who have attempted 
to examine it; as tliese relate not so muen to 
the gastric juice, as to.thc different substances 
found in the stomach. The idea that the 
gastric juice can l>e obtained by vomiting, or 
tiiat it is thrown up spontaneously Iw some 
animals, is, to say the least of it, very far from 
being probable. 

According to Brugnatelli, the gastric juice 
of carnivorous animals, as hawks, kites, &c. 
lias an acid and resinous odour, is very bitter, 
and not at all watery ; and is composcii of art 
uncombined acid, u resin, an animal sub¬ 
stance, and a small quantity of muriat of soda. 
The gastric juice of herbivorous animals, on 
the contrary, as goats, sheep, &c. is very 
watery, a little muddy, has a bitter saltish 
taste, and contains ammonia, an animal ex¬ 
tract, and a pretty large quantity of muriat of 
soda. Mr. Carminati found the same ingre¬ 
dients ; but he supposes that the ammonia had 
been formed bv the putrefaction of a part of 
their food, and that in reality the gastricsjuicc 
of these animals is of an acid nature. 

The accounts which have been given of the 
gastric juice of man are so various, that it is 
not worth while to transcribe them. Some¬ 
times it has been found of an acid nature, at 
other times not. The experiments of S|jal- 
lanzani are suHicient to shew, that this acidity 
is not owing to the gastric juice but to the foocl. 
He nei'cr found any acidity in the gastric juice 
of birds of prey, nor of .seqxmts, frogs, and 
fishes. Crows gave an acidulous ga-stric juice 
only when fed on grain; and he found that 
the same observation holds wiih respect to 
dosts, herbivorous animals, and domestic fowls. 
Carnivorous birds threw up pieces of shells 
and coral without alteration; but these snl>- 
stances were sensibly diminished in the sto¬ 
machs of hens, even when inclosed in jicrfo- 
rated tubes. Spallanzani himself swallowed 
calcareous substances inclosed in tubes; and 
when he fed on vegetables and fruits, they 
were sometimes altered and a little diminished 
in weight, just as if they had been put into 
weak vinegar; but when he used only animal 
food, they came out untoudied. According to. 
this philosopher, whose experiments have been 
by far the most numerous, the gastric juice U 
naturally neither acid nor alkaline- When 
poured on the carhonat of potass, it causes no 
effervescence. 

Such are the results of the experiments on 
the juices taken from the stomach of animals. 
No conclusion can be drawn from them re¬ 
specting the nature of the pstric juice. But, 
from the experiments which have been made 
on the digestion of the stomach, especially 
bv Spallanzani, the following facts arc esta¬ 
blished. 

Hie gastric juice attacks the surface of bo¬ 
dies, unites to the particles of them, which it 
carries off, and cannot be separated from them 
by filtration. It operates with more energy 
and rapidity the more the food is divided, and 
its action ta increased by a warm temperati^c. 
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■Rie fo^ is not merely reduced to very minute 
parts; its taste and smell arc quite changed; 
us sensible pro|)erlies are destroyed, and it ac¬ 
quires new and very diHcrent ones. This 
juice does not act as a ferment; so far frona it 
that it is a jpowerful antise))tic, and even re¬ 
stores flesh already putrefied. There is not the 
smallest appearance of such a process; indeed, 
when the juice is renewed frequently, as in the 
stomach, substances dissolve in it with a ra¬ 
pidity which excludes all idea of fermentation. 
Only a few air-bubbles make their escape, 
which adhere to the alinienkiry matter, and 
buoy it uu to the top, and which are probably 
extricated by the heat of the solution. 

The properties of human chyle have not 
been investigated :,butaccnrdingtol)r. Fordyce, 
as far as experiments have been carried, the 
cliyleof qnaurupeds, a class of animals in which 
man is to be ranked as far as he is not improv¬ 
ed by culture, is so similar as not to be distin¬ 
guished, not even in natural classes the most 
opposite to each other in their food, structure, 
and habits of life. The chyle of a dog or of a 
wolf differs in i.othing, as fir as experiment 
has ranc, from that of a sheep or of an ox. 

The chyle consists of three parts, one part 
which is fluid and contained in the lacteals, 
but coagulate on extravasation. The second 
part consists of a fluid, udiich is coagulable by 
neat, and in all its properties hitherto observed, 
it is consonant to the scrum of the blood. 

The third part consists of globules, which 
render the whale white and opakc. These 
globuks have been supjiosed by many to be an 
expressed oil, bnt this has not been ]>rnved. 
Neither has it been perfirfly demonstrated that 
sugar is contained in the chyle, although it has 
licen made very probable. The difficulty of 
determining these points is, the small quan¬ 
tity that can be collected, the largest aiiinials 
not supplying more than one ounce, or two, at 
the most. However, the part coagulating on 
extravasation, the part agree.ing with scrum in 
its qualities, the globular pait, which in some 
animals, but not in quadrupeds, exists without 
giving whiteness to the chyle, alone, or along 
with sugar, form the essential parts of the 
chyle. A great many substances may enter 
the lacteals along witli the cliylc j even solids 
reduced .to a fine powder. When indigo has 
been thrown into the intestine of a sheep, Ur. 
Fordyce has seen the chyle rendered quite blue; 
yet indigo is not soluble in water, but is a 
solid reouced to a very fine powder. Musk 
likewise gets into the chyle, giving it a strong 
smell, and a great variety of other substances 
«f various colours, various tastes, and various 
smells *, each of them giving colour, or taste, 
or smell to the chyle. The lacteals, however, 
n^ect some substances in whatever manner 
they are applierl; amongst these are green vi- 
tiriol and infusion of galls, for the chyle gives 
no colour when either is given with fow to 
the animal, or thrown into the intestine, and 
U is afterward tried by them as tests of each 
other. 

Recording to Dr, Fordyce, the chyle is not 
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formed in the stomach. Milk is that food 
which comes nearest the chyle in its external 
appearance, and as it is formed for the nourish¬ 
ment of young animals whose digestive organs 
are weak, and necessity for nourishment great, 
it is obvious that chyle is ready prepared, or 
nearly so, in the vessels of the mother, to save 
the powers of digestion in the infant. Yet, 
on this entering the stomach, there is a juice 
which coagulates it in a few iniinites after, re¬ 
tards it in the stomach, and retains it there for 
a considerable length of time. The same is 
produced on the white of egg, and serum 
of the blood. This of itself would snfllciently 
prove that there is a process which it mast go 
through previous to its being formed into chyle. 
It further appears, that food dissolved in water 
so as to form a solution not capable of being 
coagulated and not detained in the stomach, 
gives very little nourishment in proportion to 
the same quantity of the same food given in a 
solid form, or a coagulable one. Hence a dc- 
comiwsition and recombination take place, but 
these do not appear to be the formation (if 
chyle. Another circumstance is, that if it 
were chyle, the absorbents,-which are nitmcrous 
in the stomach, would take it up as fast as it is 
produced, and would have the appearance of 
and actually be lacteals, and be pertreived; hut 
if a living animal be opened at any time during 
digestion, there is no appearance of any chyle 
absorbed from the stomach, and hence there 
is none to be absorbed. If we throw milk 
into a portion of the jejunum, it will be ab¬ 
sorbed by the lacteals, but if thrown into the 
stomach of the same animal, the milk will not 
be absorbed by the lymphatics; hence it may 
be said that the absorlients of the stomach re¬ 
fuse what those of the jejunum readily take 
up; hut the case is, that the milk is instantly 
coagulated in the stomach, and not in the je¬ 
junum, which co.'igulation will perfectly pre¬ 
vent it from being absorbed; nut all those 
substances which are not changed by the coa¬ 
gulating juice of the stomach arc equally taken 
up by the lymphatics in the stomach and 
lacteals. 

It therefore appears, that the use of the sto¬ 
mach is only to change the food into a new 
.bubstance, the chyme, which ia the only sub¬ 
stance that can he (^inverted into chyle. 
When this chyme is propelled into the diiode- 
duni, it is then converted into chyle, and not 
before; but the du(xleiium cannot have this 
action upon it, unless it has previouslv under¬ 
gone the action of the stomach. There is 
nothing, therefore, in the whole doctrine of 
diflerent species of food which can have any 
rcsiKCt to anv (lart of the body, excepting tlie 
stomach itself; for only those patts of it that 
are converted into chyme will pass into the 
duodenum and be converted into chyle; the 
other parts that have not undergone thfs change 
in the stomach will pass through the du<xle- 
nom unchanged, and be ^actiated. So that, 
according to Dr.Fonlyce, it is perfectly imma¬ 
terial what is the species of food, farinaccotrs 
matter, animal mucilage, apples, chicken. 
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salmon or goose. So long as it has undergone 
the process of the stomach, and is converted 
info the matter formed by that process, it gives 
equally good nourishment, and is equally in¬ 
noxious, because it becomes exactly the same. 
Sometimes a little whitish matter is seen about 
Uie pylorus, but this'is not perfect chyle, for it 
is nat,secn in the absorbents of the stomach, 
even although in the middle of digestion the 
pylorus be tied round by introdneing a piece of 
tape, forming a ligature round it> and retaining 
the remaining food in the stomach. I'he mat¬ 
ter, therefore, formed in the stomach is con¬ 
verted into chyle in the duodenum, aud con¬ 
tinues to be converted in the jejunum. As tlie 
coagulating juice of the stomach, as far as cati 
be judged, docs not enter into the matter or 
ehynie formed in the stomaeh from the food, 
nor the other juices of the stomach, only in so 
far as they stippiv water; so neither do the 
juices of the duodenum, the bile, pancreatic 
juice, or fluids secreted in the glands of the 
duodenum, or which may pass through the ex- 
halents, at all apjiear to enter into any part of 
the chyle. For, according to Dr. Fonlycc, if 
the ductus communis cholcdochns be obstruct¬ 
ed by a stone, or if the body of an animal be 
opened when food has been thrown into the 
stomach, and the duct be tied up, hy which 
the bite Ls prevented from gelling mte the duo¬ 
denum ; in cither case tlie chyle isfonnerl with- 
vuu any jiarticle of bile being admitted; ami 
the same may be said of the pancreatic jiiire; 
so that chyle is solely the product of the matter 
formed by thedigestu'e process of the stomach. 
The chyle is alvvays the .same, but not always 
tu the same proportion to the quantity of food. 
Scarcely any digestible matter is ever’found in 
the duodenum, in the form it vi'as throwm into 
the stomach; hence all of it seems to undergo 
some change nr other. 

DiGKSTiOH (Chemical). An oneration in 
which such matters as arc intemVd to act 
tardily on each other are exposed to a low heat, 
continued for some time. 

Digestion (Chirurgical). The disposition 
ef a wound, abscess, or ulcer to a bland aix! 
healthy suppuration. 

Digestion, also denotes farther; rctliic- 
tion to a planClVwp/e). S. The act of disposing 
a wound to generate matter. 

DIGE'STIVE. a. (from digest.) l. Having 
the power to cause digestion { mown ). 2. Ca- 

6 hie by heat to soften and subdue (Hale), 3. 
isposing; methodising (D^rfe»). 
Dice'stive. s. An applicatioo which dis- 
poses a wound togeumte matter 
DIGESTIVE^, (digestiva, mediramenta •, 
from digero, to dissolve). A term applied by 
surgeons to those substances which wm n ap¬ 
plied to an ulcer or wound, promote stippnra- 
iion; sneh are the ungueiitum resinse flav.-r, 
unguenttHU elemi, warm poultices, femeiita- 
ttons, Ulc. 

DIGESTOR, in chemistry, a thick iron 
bmler focnished’ with a strong Ikl prfectly 
tip^, that may be screwed down with force 
^ufficiaut to resist the expansive power of the 
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inclosed stream, whereby the water or'other 
liouiil which it contains may be heated con* 
siderably higher than the natural boiling point 
of water when unconflned. But as the strenmh 
of the vessel diminishes, and the force of me 
expansion increases as the heat is raised, there 
is a point at which the vessel would burst, and 
a dangerous explosion would take place, if it 
were not prevented by a safety-valve, with 
which all these vessels are furnished, and which 
will open and let part of theeon&B^air escape 
when the expansion has reached a certain ex¬ 
tent, There are some eases in which a diges¬ 
ter proves a useful part of chemical apparatus, 
but it is not often employed. 

DI'GGER. s. (from dig.) One that opens 
the ground with a spade (BmIb). 

DIGGES (Leonard), an Enfdiah mathema¬ 
tician, born at Barham, in Kent, and educated 
at University college, Oxford. He wrote a 
treatise on Surveying, another on Geornetry, 
and one entitled. Prognostication everlasting of 
right good Eflect; or. Choice Rules to judge 
the Weather by Sun, Moon, and Stars, tcc. 
He died about 1574 . (IVdikins). 

Dicces (Thomas), son of the preceding. 
He was educated at Oxford, after which ho be¬ 
came muster-mneral of the forces sent by queen 
Elizabeth to Uie Netherlands. He wrote some 
military pieces, aud some on astronomy, and 
other suojects of mathematics. He died in 
isgs. (IVatkimy 

DiGGEt (Sir Dudley), the eldest son of the 
above, born in 1583, and educated at Univer¬ 
sity college, Oxford. He received the honour 
of kuigh tnood from James 1. who sent him am¬ 
bassador to Russia; but in the parliament of 
1621 he resisted the court measures with great 
5 |>irit, and continued to do so in the folTow- 
ing reign, for which he was sent to the Tower, 
where, however, he did not remtun long. In 
1(136 he was bought over by the grant of the 
mastership of the rolls, which he held but a 
short time, for he died in 163(}. He wrote, t. 
A Defence of Trade, l6ld, 4to.; 2. A Dis¬ 
course concerning the Rights and Privil^es of 
the Subject, in a Conference desired by the 
Lords, and had by a Committee of both Houses, 
April 3, 1628 , 4to.; 3. Sundry Speeches in 
Rushworth’s Collections. His son Dudley, 
who died in 1643, was a loyal and learned 
man, and wrote some tracts against rebellion. 
(Watkins). 

To DIGHT. w. fl. Ceihtan, to prepare, 
Saxon.) 1. To dress; to deck; to adorn (MU- 
ton). 2. To put on (Spenser). 

DIGIT, s. (digitus, Latin.) l.'rhemei^re 
of length containing three-fourths of an inch 
(Beyle), 2,1%e twelfth part of the diameter 
of the sun or inomi; as noticed in eclipses. 3. 
Any of flic numbers expressed by sin^ figures; 
any number to ten (Btmon). 

DFGlTATEp. a. (from digitus, Latin.) 
Branched eat into divisions like fingers 
(Brown), 

DIGITALIS. (digitaRs, from digitus, a 

finger; because its flower represents a finger). 

Foxglbva. In botany, a g^us of the class 
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gnd order didynamia, angTospermia. Calyx 
five-parted; corol campanmate, five-ciefi:» 
Rwclliog; capsule ovate, two-celled, many- 
seeded. Four species; chiefly of the south of 
Europe: one, however, d. purpurea, purple 
foJKluve, is a plant common to our own hedges, 
and well known to every one; the leaves of 
which have a bitter nauseous taste, but no re¬ 
markable smell} they have been long used ex¬ 
ternally to ulcers and scrophulous tumours 
with considerable advantage. Respecting the 
internal use of this plant, we are told of its 
good eflects in epilepsy, scropbula, and phthi¬ 
sis; and Dr. Withering and others have estab¬ 
lished its reputation as a diuretic in dropsies. 
It is, however, necessary to observe, that this 
remedy must be cautiously administered; for 
the plant is of so deleterious a nature, that three 
grains of the dried leaf have been known to 
produce the most dreadful tormina. 

From ite effects on the animal system U ap¬ 
pears to have a power of diminishkig arterial 
action, and stimulating that of the lymplratics: 
and Itence, if circumspectly employed, may be 
used advantageously in all cases in which such 
antagonism of action is imlicated. 

DIGITATE, in Irotany, applied to the leaf 
of a plant. Fingered leaf. When a simple 
or undivided petiole connects several distinct 
leaflets at the end of it. This is a sort of com- 
]Knind leaf; whilst the palmate, which in some 
measure resembles it, is a simple leaf. The 
digitate leaf, to correspond with the name, 
should have five leaflets spreading out like the 
open fingers: but Liuuciis makes binate, tcr- 
iiatc and quinate leaves to be species of the di¬ 
gitate ; and the Icm'esof horse-chesnut, though 
they have more leaflets than five, are neverthe¬ 
less called digitate. 

DIGITUS, {digitus). In anatomy, a finger 
or toe. 

Digitus manus. A finger. The fingers 
and thumb in each hand consist of fourteen 
bones, there being three to each finger; they 
are denominated according to their order the 
first, second, and third phalanx. 'I'he first is 
longer than the second, and the second longer 
than the third. What has been .said of me 
fingers applies to the toes also. 

Dig-itus pedis, a toe. See Digitus 

MAMUS. 

DIGLADIATION. i. (digladiatiu, L.at.) 
A combat with swords; any quarrel (Gian.). 

DIGLYPH, in architecture, a kind of im- 
jrerfect tnglyph, console. See. having two chan¬ 
nels. 

DIGNE, a town of France, in the depart¬ 
ment of the Lower Alps, with a bishop’s see. 
It is famous for its hot-batln. Lat. 44. )0 N. 
l.ain. 6. IS E. 

DFGNIFIED. a. (from dignify.) Invested 
with some dignity (Ayliffe). 

DlGNIFfCATlONl. s. (ixom dign^.) 
Exaltation (Walton). 

ToDl'CNlFY. V. a. (from dignus, and 
faciot Latin.) 1. To advance; to prefer; to 
«xak. S, To honour; to adorn > to improve 
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by rame adventitious excellence, or honourable 
distinction (Ben Jonson). 

Dl'GNlTAllY.a. (from dinus, Latin.) A 
clergyman advanced to some dignity, to som* 
rank above that of a parochial priest (Swift)* 

Dl'GNrrY. a. (dignitas, Utin.) 1. Rank 
of elevation (Ifoq^er). 2. Grandeur of mien 
(Clarissa), 3. Advancement; preferment; 
high place (Skakspeare), 4. (Among ccclesi- 
asiics.) That promotion or preferment to which 
any jurisdiction is anne.ved (Ayliffe), 
Maxim; general principle Brown). 

Dignity, in the human character, the 
optxisite of meanness. Man is endued wifft 
a sense of the worth and excellence of his na¬ 
ture: he deems it more jietfect than that of 
the other beings around him; and he percaives 
that the perfection of his nature consists in 
virtue, particularly in virtues of the highest 
rank. To expmss that sense, the term dignity 
is appropriated. Further, to behave with dig¬ 
nity, and to refrain from all mean actions, is 
felt to be, not a viitue only, but a duty: it is a 
diUy every man owes to himself. By acting 
in that manner, he attracts iove and esteem: 
by acting meanly, or below himself, he is dis¬ 
approved and contemned. This sense of the 
dignity of human nature reaches even our 
pleasures and amusements. If they enlarge 
the mind by raising grand or elevated emotions, 
or if they humanize the mind by c.xcrcising 
our sympathy, they are approved as suited to 
the dignity of our nature; if they contract tlte 
mind by fixing it on trivial objects, they are 
contemned as not suited to the dignity of our 
nature. Ucnce, in general, every occupation, 
whether of use or amusement, that corresponds 
to the dignity of man, is termed manly; and 
every occupation below his nature is termed 
childish. 

To those wdio study human nature the ques¬ 
tion has always ajipeared intricate how it comes 
that generosity and courage are more esteemed, 
and bestow more dignity, than good nature, 
or even justice; though the latter contribute 
more than the former to private as well as to 
public happiness I The answer seems to be tins. 
Human virtues, like other objects, obtain a 
rank in our esiimaffon, not from their utility, 
which is a subject of reflection, but from the 
direct impression they make on «s_. Justice 
and gp^-natnre arc, according to this mode of 
estimation, a sort of negative virtues, thal 
scarcely make any impression, but when they 
are transgressed: courage and generosity, oil 
the contrary, producing elevated emotions, en¬ 
liven greatly the sense of a man’s dignity, both 
in himself and others; and hence course and 
generosity are in more regard, .and considered 
as of greater dignity, than the other virtues 
meiuioned. 

This leads us to examine more directly emo¬ 
tions and passions with respect to the present 
sulyect: and it will not be difficult to form & 
scale of them, beginning with the meanest, 
aqd ascending grauually to those of the highest 
rank aod dignity. Fleaswe-feh as at the organ 
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of sense, named cor|>Qreal pleasure, is perceived 
to be low; and when indulged to excess, is 
perceived also to be mean : for that reason per¬ 
sons of anjr delicacy dissemble the pleasure they 
take in eating and drinking. The pleasures of 
the eye and ear, having no organic feeling, and 
being free from any sense of meanness, are in- 
dul^^ without any shame: they even rise to a 
certain degree of dignity when their objects are 
grand or elevated. The same is the case of the 
sympathetic passions: a virtuous person be¬ 
having with fortitude and dignity under cruel 
miafokunes, makes a capital figure; and the 
sympathizingspectator feels in himself the same 
dignity. Sympathetic distress at the same time 
never is mean ; on the contrary, it is agreeable 
to the nature of a social being, and has general 
approbation. The rank that love possesses in the 
scale depends in a great measure on its ob¬ 
ject: it possesses a low place when founded on 
external properties merely j and is mean when 
bestowed on a {Kirson ot inferior rank with¬ 
out any extraoruinary qualification: but 
when founded on the more elevated internal 
propcities, U assumes a considerable degree of 
dignity. The same is the case of friendship. 
W hen gratitude is warm, it animates the mind; 
but 'it scarce rises to dignity, .foy bestows 
ibgnity when it proceeds from an clevaU-d 
cause. If we can depend upon induction, 
dignity is not a property of any disagreeable 
piission: one is slight, another severe; one dc- 
pre.sses the mind, another animates it; but 
tlicrc is no elevation, far less dignity, in any of 
them. Ilcveiige, in particular, though it iii- 
^anie and swell the mind, is not accurnpunied 
with dignity, not even with elevation : it is nut 
lutwever felt as mean or groveling, unlps.s when 
it takes indirect measures for gratification. 
Shame and remorse, though they sink the 
spirits, are not mean. Pride, a disagreeable 
(tassion, bestows no dignity in tlie eye of a 
Sfiectalor. Vanity always appears mean, and 
extremely so where founded, as comiiiottly haj}- 
ptms, on trivial qualihcattoiis. 

We proceed to the pleasures of the under¬ 
standing, which ixtssess a high rank in point 
of dignity. Of inis every one will be sensible, 
when he considers the important truths that 
have been laid open by science; such as general 
theorems, and the general laws that govern the 
material and moral worlds. Hie pleasures of 
the understanding are suited to a man as a ra¬ 
tional and contemplative being, and they tend 
not a little to ennoble his nature; even to the 
Deity he stretebeth his contemplations, which, 
in the discovery of infinite power, wisdom and 
benevolence, anbrd delight of the most exalted 
kind. Hence it appears, that the fine arts, 
studied as a rational science, afFuid entertain¬ 
ment of great dignity; superior far to what 
th^iailbrn as a subject of taste merely. 

But contemplation, however in itself valu¬ 
able, is chiefly respected as subservient to ac- 
tton; for man is intended to be more an active 
than a contemplative being. He accordingly 
•hews more dignity in action than in contem¬ 


plation; generosity, magnanimity,' heroisiir, 
raise his cfiaracter to tiie highest pitch: thesd 
best express the dignity of his nature, and ad¬ 
vance him nearer to divinity than any other of 
his attributes. 

Having endeavoured to assign the efficient 
cause of dignity and meanness by unfolding the 
principle on which they arc founded, we pro¬ 
ceed to explain the final cause of the dignity 
or meanness bestowed upon the several par¬ 
ticulars above mentioned, beginning with cor- 
lorcal ))lcasures. 'I'hese, as far as useful, are, 
ike ju.stice, fenced with sufficient sanctions to 
prevent their being neglected. Hunger and 
thirst are pahtfnl sensations; and we are in¬ 
cited to animal love by a vigorous propensity: 
were corporeal pleasures dignified over and 
above with a place in a' high class, Uiey wouhl 
infallibly overturn the balance of the mind, 
by outweighing the social affections. This it 
a satisfactory final cause fur refusing to these 
pleasures any degree of dignity: and the final 
cause is not less evident of their meanness, 
when they are indulged to excess. The move 
refined pleasares of external sense, conveyed 
by the eye and the car from natural objects and 
from the fine arts, deserve a higli place in our 
esteem, because of their singular and extensive 
utility ; in some c.ises they rise to a consklcr- 
ahle dignity : and the very lowest pleasures of 
the kind are never esteemed mean or groveling. 
The pleasure arising from wit, humour, ridi¬ 
cule, or from what is simply IndicroHs, is usc- 
iul by lelaxing the mind after the fatigue of 
more manly occupation : but the mind when 
it surrenders itself to pleasure of that kind, loses 
its vigour, and .sinks gradually into sloth. The 
place this pleasure occupies in point of dignity 
IS adju'.ted to these, views: to make it useful as 
a relaxation, it is not branded with meanness; 
to prevent its usurpation, it is removed fronv 
that place but a single degree: no man values 
himself for that pleasure, even during gratifica¬ 
tion ; and if it have engrossed more of hij 
time than is requisite for relaxation, he louka 
l>ack with some degree of shame. 

In point of dignity, the social cmotioiu rise 
above the selfish, and oiuch above those of the 
eye and ear: man is by his nature a social 
bein^; and to qualify him fur society, it is 
wisely contrived that he should value nimself 
more for being social than selfish. 

Tlic excellency of man is chiefly discernible 
in the great improvements he is snsceptible of 
ill society; these, by perseverance, may be car¬ 
ried on progressively, above any assignable 
limits; and even abstracting from revelation, 
there is great probability that the progress 
begun here will be completed in some future 
state. Now, as all valuable improvements 
proceed from the exercise of our rational facul¬ 
ties, the author of our nature, in order to excite 
us to a due sense of these faculties, hath assign¬ 
ed a high rank to the pleasures of the under¬ 
standing: their utility, with respect to this life 
as well as a future, entities them to that rank. 

But as action is the aim of all our improve- 
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ments, virtuous action^ustlj possess the high* the department of Cote d’Or. ftconUunsaboftt 
vst of all the ranks. These, -we find, are by 2u,00U inliabitanls, and has an academy of 
nature distributed into different classes, aod sciences and belles-lettres. The public struc* 
the first in point of dignity assignerl to actions tures, and particularly the churches, are very 
that appear not the first in point of use: gene- fine. Lat. 47 . lyN. Lon. 5 . 7 E, 
rosity, for example, in the sense of mankind is DIJUDICATION. s. {dyudicatio, Latin.} 
more respected than justice, though the latter Judicial distinction 

is undoubtedly more essential to society} and DIKE. s. (bic. Sax. dyk, Erse.) 1. A chan> 
magnanimity, hcruisni, undaunted courage, nel to iweive waier {Pope). SJ. A mound to 
rise still higher in our esteem : the reason of hinder inundations {Cowley), 
which isexulained above. To DILA'CKUATE. v. a, (dilacerOi Lat.) 


DIGNOTION. s. (from dignosco, Latin.) 
Distinction ; distinguishing mark (Brown). 

DlGHE'bS. e. n. (digrems, Latin.) 1. 
To turn aside out of the road. 2 . To depart 
from the main design (Locke). 3 . To wander; 
to expatiate (Brerewaod), 4 . To transgress; 
to deviate: not in use (iShakspeare). 

DlGRE'SSiON. s. (digressio, Latin.) 1. 
A passage deviating from tlie main tenour or 
design of a discourse (Denham). 2 . Deviation 
(Brown). 

DIGY'NIA. (iif and yyvn). The name of 
an order in Linneus’s Artificial System, com¬ 
prehending those pUiKs which have two pistils 
to a Bower. 'I'lns order is the second in the 
first Ihirieen classes, except the ninth. 

DIHELIOS, the name given by Kepler to 
the transverse diameter of a planet's elliptic 
orbit. 

Dll, in the ancient mythology, a train of 
divinities which itnuginatinn arrayed in differ¬ 
ent forms, and armed with different poweis. 
'I'liey were endowed with understanding, and 
were actuated by the siime passions which daily 
afflict the human race. The Homans, gene- 
rally speaking, reckoned two classes of the gods, 
the dir niajonun gentium, or dii consulentes, 
and the dii minoniin gentium. The former 
were twelve in iiumhcr, six males and six fe¬ 
males; their names lire, Juno, Vesta, Minerv’a, 
Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, Mercurius, Ju¬ 
piter, Neptunus, Vulcan, Apollo. (Sec Con- 
SKNTES.) In the class of the latter, were rank¬ 
ed all the gorls which were worshipped in dif¬ 
ferent )>art$ of the earth. Besides tliesc, there 
were some called dii selecti, sometimes classed 
with the twelve greater gods. There were also 
some called denii-gods, that is, who deserved 
immortality by the greatness of their exploits, 
and for their uncommon services to mankind. 
Besides these, all the passions, and the moral 
virtues, were reckoned as powerful deities, apd 
temples were raised to the goddess of concoM, 
peace, &c. According to Hesiod, there were 
no less than 30,000 gods that inhabited the 
earth, and were guardians of men, all sub¬ 
servient to the power of Jupiter, and in suc¬ 
ceeding ages we find temples erected, and sacri- 
i fices offered to unknown gods. In process of 
time not only good and virtuous men, who had 
been the patrons of learning and the supporters 
of liberty, but also thieves, and pirates, were 
admitted among the gods; and the Homan 
senate courteously grunted immortality to the 
most cruel and abandoned of their emperors. 

DIJON, an ancient city of France, lately an 
archbishopric, but now the episcopal town of 


To tear ; to rend ; to force in two (Broicn). 

DI LACERATION, s. (from dt/aeera/ts, 
Lat.) The act of rending in two ( 4 rbutknol), 
To DILA'NIATE. ». a. (di/owfo, Latin.) 
To tear ; to rend in pieces. 

I’o DILAPIDATE. 0. «. To go to ruin. 
DILAPIDATION, in ecclesiastical law, 
is where an incumbent of a church living suf¬ 
fers the parsonage-house or out-houses to fall 
down, or be in decay for want of ueces.sary re¬ 
parations ; or it is the pulling down or destroy¬ 
ing any of the houses or buildings belonging to 
a spiritual living, or destroying of the woods, 
trees, &c. appertaining to the same; for it is 
said to extend to counnitting or suffering any 
wilful waste, in or upon the inheritance of the 
church. By 1.'? Eliz. c. iO. if any ecclesiastical 
(lersons, who are bound to repair the buildings 
whereof they are seised in right of their place 
or limction, suffer them to fall into decay for 
want of repair, and make fraudulent gifts of 
their personal estate, with intent to Hinder 
their successots from recovering dilapirlations 
against their executors or administrators, in 
such case the successor shall have like remedy 
in the ecclesiastical court, against the grantee 
of such personal estate, as he might have against 
the executor or administrator of the predeces¬ 
sor. Bv >4 Eliz. c. 11. all moneys recovered 
by dilapidations shall within two years be em¬ 
ployed upon the baildings for which they were 
paid, on pain of forfeiting double so much as 
shall not be emnloved, to the queen. 

DILATABn.rry. s. (from dilatable.) 
The quality of admitting extension (Bay). 

DILATABLE, a. (from dilate.) Capable 
of extension {jirbuthnot). 

DILATATION, s. (from dilatafio, Lat.) 
1. The act of extending into greater space: op¬ 
posed to contraction (Holder). (See Expan¬ 
sion.) 2 . The state of being extended (AVui- 
ton). 

To DILATE. V. o. {dilato, Latin.) 1. To 
extend; to spread out (IFaller). 2 . To relate 
at laiw; to tell diffusely and copiously (Sh.), 

7 b JDila'te. V . ». b To widen; to grow 
wide (Addison). S. To speak largely and 
copiously (Clarendon). 

DILATOR, s. (from dilate.) That which 
widens or extends (Arhuthnot). 

DELATOR I NESS. 5. (from dilatory.) 
Slowness t sluggishness. 

Dilatory. «. (dUatwe, Fr.) Tardy; 
slow; sluggish (Otway), 

DtEATORY PLEAS, in law, aresuchasare 
piUia merely for delay, and are of three kinds: 
1. To jurisdiction of the court, alleging. 
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that it ousht not to hold plea of the matter in 
hand* as iKloogi^ to some other court. 2 . 
To the disabiht]r of the plaiDtiif, by reason 
whereof he is unable to commence or continue 
the suit, as that he is outlawed, attainted, an 
infant, or the like. 3 . In abatement, as for 
some defect m the vrit, as a misnomer of the 
defendant, or other want of form in any ma¬ 
terial respect. These pleas were formerly used 
a& merely dilatory, without any foundation of 
truth, and calculateil only for delay; but now 
by stat. 4 and 5 Anne, c. l 6 . no dilatory plea 
shall be admitted, without affidavit made of the 
truth thereof, or sonic probable matter shewn 
to the court to induce them to believe it true. 

3 Black. 30 ]. 

DILATRIS, in botany, a genus of the class 
triandria, order inonogynia. L^ral six-petalled, 
hairy; third filament less than the others; 
stigma simple; capsule globular, inferior, 
three-celled. Three species, all natives of the 
Cape. D. corymbosa, the most elegant, is a 
villous-plant except in the inside of the flowers; 
with leaves lanceolate, smooth; umbel fasti- 
giate; flowers dark-purple 

DILE'CTION. s. (dilec/io, LaUn.) The 
actoflovinu; kindness {Bojfle) 

DILEMMA, AiXvfifM, in logic, an argu¬ 
ment consisting of two or more pro|msition.s, 
so disposed, that ^nt which you will of them 
}Ou will be pressen by the conclusion. 

The word is formed from tlie Greek iiy, I is, 
twice, and xvju.ua, sumptio. 

A dilemma is an argument consisting of two 
contrary p:irts, or sides, either of which catches 
the adversary. And henc«it is also callerl svl- 
logismus cornutus, a horned syllogism, its boms 
being so disposed, that if you avoid the one, 
you run upon the other. 

It is also called crocodilinus, by reason that 
aa the dfocodile leads such as follow it into the 
water, and pursues such as fly it, to destroy 
them; so, whatever the adversary eiffier affirms, 
nr denies, in this kind of syllogism, is turned 
to his disadvantage. 

Cicero uses this fine dilemma, to prove, that 
all pain is to bebornewith patience: “ Omnis 
dolor aut cst vebemens, aut ievis; si levis, 
facile feretur; si vehemeus, certe brevis futorus 

est. 

Nor must we here omit that beantiful di¬ 
lemma of Tertullian, whereby he clears the 
Christians, and accuses Trajan, who bad for- 
btul the s^ing them out, and yet ordered 
them to be punished when found: O senten- 
tiam necessitate confusam! negat inquireudos, 
utinnocentes; et mandat puiiiendos, nt no- 
centes: parch et samt, dksimulat et animad- 
vertit! quid temetipsumcensuraclrcumvenis? 
si'damnas, cur non et inquiris? si non inquiris, 
cur non et absolvis?” 

For a dilemma to be l«itimate, there arc 
two things required: 1. A rail enumeration of 
parts; thus that of. Aristippus, whereby he 
dissuades from marriage, » invaiidf as being 
defective in the enumeration there being 
3 jBiiddk dt^ieOj 01 between haotisvaie 
•mi ugly: 
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S. That the dilemma press the kdvlismh 
alone, and tliat Uie person who makes it be 
not liable to have it retorted upon him. lliig 
was the case in that celebrated dilemina of the 
sophist Protagoras, which the arcojiagites, with 
all their wisdom, were not able to resolve. 

A youth named Kvathlus, engaged with 
Prota^ras to learn dialectics upon condition 
that he should pay him a large sum of money, 
the first cause he pleaded, in case he gained 
the same. Evatiilus, when fully, instructed, 
refusing to pay the condition, Protagoras brings 
his action, arguing thus: You must pay the 
money, however the cause go; for if 1 gain, 
you must pay in consequence of the sentence, 
a.s being cast in the cause; and if you gain 
it, you must pay in pursuance of our cove¬ 
nant. “ Nay,” retorts Evalthus, “ which way 
soever the cause go, you will have notliing: for 
if 1 prevail, the sentence gives it, that nothing 
is due to you; and if I lose, then there is no¬ 
thing due by the covenant.” 

DILETTANTE. (Ital.; equivalent with 
amateur, French. The word is formed from 
diiettare, of dileclaiar, Lat.) One who gives 
and receives delight from the succession and 
combinations of sounds in music. 

DILL See Delos. 

DPLIGENCK. f. (diligentia, I.atin.} In¬ 
dustry ; assiduity; constancy in business 
(Peter). 

Dr. Barrow has five fine sermons, on dili¬ 
gence or indu-stry in general; on industiy in 
our general culling, as GiirUtians; in our p-ir- 
ticuiar calling, as gentlcineu; and in uiir par¬ 
ticular calling, as scholars. 

Diligence, in Scots law, signifies cither 
that care and attention which parties are bound 
to give, in inijileinenting certain contracts or 
trusts, and which varies acconiing to the nature 
of the contract: or it signifies certain forms 
of law, whereby the erwiitor endeavours to i 
operate bis payment, either by aflecting the , 
person or estate of the debtor. I 

DI'LIGENT. «. (tff/igews, I.atin.' l.Con-' i 
stant in application; persevering in endeavour; 
assiduous; not idle(Proieriis). 2. Constantly 
applied; prosecuted with activity and perse¬ 
verance {Deuteronomy). 

DPLIGENTLY. ad. With assiduity; with 
heed and perseverance (Dryden). 

DILL, in botany. See Anetwum. 

^ILLA (Mount), a remarkable promontory 
of the ooast of Malabar, 20 miles N. by W. of 
Tillicher^. Lon. 7.‘i.2 £. Lat. 12. I N. 

DILLENIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
pelyandria, order polygynia. Calyx five-leaved; « 
petals five; capstnes many-seeded, united, fill¬ 
ed w 4 h pulp. Eight species; all Indian plants; 
some trees, and seme shrubs. 

DILLENIUS (John James^ an eminent 
botanist, born at Darmstadt in Germany, in 
168I, and educated at the university of Giessen. 
He contributed several curiqus papers to the 
Miscellanea Curiosa, and, ia I721, Bccompani' 
ed Dr. Sherard to England, where he spent the 
remainder of his days. Soon after his atrivfll 
he undertook a nevv edition of Ray’s Synopsis 
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Stirpium Bntanniearum. He was appointed 
(he first botanical ptofesaor at Oxford on Dr. 
Shetani’s foundation, and there he continued 
to reside till his death. In 1735 the university 
admitted hiut to the degree of M.D. and the 
year following he was visited by Linn^us. He 
died in 1747 . He puhlUlied an elaborate work 
entitled, Hortus Hlthaiuensis, and a Histoiy of 
Mosses. 

DJLLWYNIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class decandria, order monogynia. Perianth 
bell'shaped, two>lipi)ed-, the upper, of two 
oblique divaricated segments, lower, of three 
direct, nearly equal ones; corol jtapilionaceous, 
fire*petalled ; standard broad, almost kidney¬ 
shaped, with a linear claw of its own length 5 
style short and thick, bent ujAvards; stigma 
obtuse, downy j leaunie ovate, infl.'itcd, of one 
cell; seeds two. I7ive species; bushy shrubs 
of New Holland. 

DILU'CID. a, (di/HCiVus, Latin.) 1 . Clear; 
not opaque. S. Clear; plain; not obscure. 

To LilLU'ClDATE. ». a. {dilwidare, 
]..alin.) To make clear or plain; to explain ; 
to free from obscurity (Broiow). 

DILUCIDATION. s. iiUuddatio, Lat.) 
The act of making clear; explanation. 

Dl'LUENT. o. {diluent, Latin.) Having 
the power to thin other matter. 

Diluents, in medicine, Attenuants, 
which see. *' 

7b DILU'TE. V. a. {diluo, Latin.) 1 . To 
make thin (Locke). 2 . To make weak {New¬ 
ton). 

DILUTEE, s. (from dilute.) That which 
makes any^thing else thin {Arhuthnot). 

DILUTION. s. {dilutio, Latin.) The act 
of making any thing thin or weak {ArhUhnut). 

DILU'VIAN. a. (from diluvium, Latin.) 
Relating to the deluge {Burnet). 

DIM. a, (toimme, Saxon.) 1 . Not havinga 
quick sight {Davies), 3. Dull of apprehension 
{Rogers). 3. Not clearly seen {Locke). 4. 
Obstructing the act of vision; not luminous; 
somewhat dark {Spenser). 

To Dim. b. a. (from the adjective.) 1 . To 
cloud; to darken {Locke), 2 . To make less 
bright; to obscure {Spenser). 

DIMACHiERUS, in antiquity, a gladiator 
who fought with two swords. 

DIMENSION, in. geometry, is either 
length, breadth, or thickness; hence a line 
has one dimension, viz. length ; a siip^rficiiM) 
two, viz. length and breadth; and a^^ly or 
solid has three, viz. length, breadth, and thick¬ 
ness. 

DtMENsiOH, in algebra, a term applied to 
die powers of quantities in equatbns. Thus, 
in a simple equation, the unknown quantity is 
•aid to be of one dimension; in a quadratic, of 
two dimensions; inaaibic, of three ; and so 
on. 

DIME'NSIONLESS. a. (from dimension.) 
Without any detinite bulk {Millon)- 

DIME'NSlVE. a. {dimensus, Latin.) That 
marks the boundaries or outlines {Davies). 
DIMICATION. t. {dimicaiiof Latio.) A 
; tlie »ct of figtRiog : conusb 
VOL. IV. . * 
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-DIMIDIATION. s. {lUmidiatio, La^.} 
The act of halving; division into two cautti 
parts. 

7b DIMPNISH. ». o. {diminuo, Latin.) 1. 
To make less by abscission or destruction of 
any part; the opposite to increase (Locke). S. 
To impair; to lessen; to degrade {Milloriy. 3. 
To take any thing from that to which it be¬ 
longs : the contrary to add {Deuteronomy). 

ToDimi'nish. v.n. To grow less; to be 
impaired {Dryden). 

DIMINISHED INTERVAL, in music, 
is such as, by the application of a sharp or a 
natural, to the lower tone, or of a flat dr a na¬ 
tural, to the upper tone, becomes contracted 
within its natural compass. Thus, a diminish¬ 
ed second, is a major semitone lessened by a 
minor semitone. A diminished third, is a third 
minor lessened by a semitone minor. A di¬ 
minished Ji/th, is a perfect fifth lessened by a 
minor semitone. And a diminished octave, is 
an octave lessened by a minor semitone. In 
every diminished interval, the alteration is that 
of a minor semitone. 

DIMl'NISHINGLY. ad. (from diminish.) 
In a manner tending to vilify, or lessen 
{Locke). 

DIMINUTION, s. (diminutia, Latin.) 1- 
'Fltc act of making less (Hooker). 2. The state 
of ^wing less (NeipAow). 3. Discredit; loss 
of dignity (Philips). 4. Deprivat ion of dignity; 
injury of reputation (K. Charles). 

Diminution, in architecture, a contrac¬ 
tion of the upper pitrl of a column, whereby its 
diameter is mode less than that of the lower 
P^rt. 

To attain those two important points in 
architecture, strength, and the appurance of 
strength, all architects have made^ineir columns 
less ^ove than below, which 'is called their 
diminution. Some have likewis.is made them 
a little big^r towards the middle than at the 
bottom, vvmch is called their swelling. The 
Gothic architects, indeed, observe neither dU 
niinution nor swelling; their columns are per¬ 
fectly cylindrical; for which reason they are 
properly called pillars, in contradistinction to 
columns. 

The first architects probably made their 
columns in straight lines, in imitation of trees; 
so that their shaft w'as a conic frustum: but 
finding this form abrupt and disagreeable, th^ 
made use of some curve, which springing from 
the extremities of the upper and lower diame¬ 
ters of the column, swells beyond the sides of 
the cone, and by that means gave a more pleas¬ 
ing figure to the contour. 

Tor the best methods of diminution, see Ar- 

CHITECTURE, sect. U. 

DIMI'NUTIVE. a. (dminutivm, Latin.) 
Small; little; narrow; contracted (5<ni/A). 

Dimi'nutxve s. (from the adjective,) 1. 
A word fbrmed 10 express littleness; as, mont- 
kin, a little man (Cotton). S. A small thing: 
not in use {Shakspear^. 

In l.Atin, Italian, English, and most oth» 
tongues, iliminufivee are formed from primi¬ 
tives, by tiw addition of a kyr ktten, or sjl- 
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lables: in French, the case is frequently other- 
wise, the diaiinitiivc Iwing semetiiues shorter 
than the primitive, sometimes of the same 
length. 

They liave a pleasing ett'ect in that celebrated 
address of Adrian to his duprtitig soul, which 
begins, 

Animula, vaguta, blandula 
llospes comesque corporis. See. 

DIM I'N U'HVEl.Y. ad. (from diminuHvc.) 
In a dtiuitiiiiive manner. 

DIMl'NU riVJiNliSS s, (from diminu¬ 
tive.) bmallness; huleness; peityness. 

DFMISH. a. (fiom dim.) .Somewhat dim 
{Swijt), 

DI'-vIISSORY. a. (dimissorius, Lat.) 7'hat 
by wlucli a iii.in is dismissed to another juris¬ 
diction {liyliffe). 

JJlMl'I y, a kind of cotton cloth originally 
imported from India, and now inanufactureo 
in great quantities in vaiinus parts of Britain, 
espcoiallv Laiica.'hirc. Dimity is in its fabric 
similar In fustian; but is ornamented in the 
loom, either with stripes or fanciful figures, 
and when woven is seldom dyed, but com¬ 
monly bleached of a juire white. 

DFMLY. ed. (fiom dim.) I. Not with a 
quicK siglii; not with a clear perce|)lion 
{.Mi'tnv). 2. Not brightly; not luminously 

MNESS. s. (from dim.) I. Dnlness of 
sight 2. Want of apprehension; stupidity 
iDcratj of Piety). 3. Obscurity; notbrighi- 
ne.s. 

DIMOCaRI*I’.S- In botany, a genus of 
the class octainltia, order monogjiiia. Calyx. 
fi\e-clefl; enrol fi\e-pctalied; berries two, onc- 
seeded; seed large. One species; a Chinese 
plant, the litrhi of Du Ilakle. 

1)1 MOLTO, in music, vay, as Di-molto 
laryn, lery slow. 

DIMORFHA. In botany, a genus of the 
class diadelphia, order decandria. Calyx three 
or four cleft; banner very large; crcnulatc; 
wingles-s and lieelless; legume one-seeded; 
compressed, large. Two species; both Guiana 
lrec.s, from twenty to thirty feet high. 

IM'MHl.E. s. {dint, a hole; dtntlc, a little 
hole; by a careless pronunciation dimple, 
Skinner.) A small cavity or depression in the 
cheek, chin, or other part (Grew). 

To Ih'MPi.i. V n. (from the nonn.) To 
sink in small cavities (Dryden) 

l)l'MPl.ED. a, (from dimple.) Set with 
dimples {Shakspeare). 

Dl'^lPLY. a. (from dimple.) Full of 
dimples; sinking in little iiieqoaiities (f^ar- 
ton). 

DfN. s C'fy».S?«.) A loud noise; a violent 

and continued srmnd (Smith). 

jf’oDiv. v.a. (from tJie noon.) 1. To stun 
MTtth noise (Otway). 3. To impress with vio¬ 
lent and continued noise (Swiff). 

D-IN-AET, that musical note, which ba 
^ twelfth above G, or the treble cliff note- 

DINANT, a town of France, in the depart* 
mnupqf the North Coast, seated on a craggy 
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mountain, at the foot of whidi fs the river 
Raiice, go miles S. of St. Malo. Lon. 1. S8 
W. Laf.-18. 20N. 

To DINE. V. n. (diner, French.) To eat the 
chief meat about the middle of the day (Cla¬ 
rendon). 

'/'oDine. V. a. To give a dinner to; to 
feed (Dryden). 

DlNl'/riCAL. a. (huTixof.) Whirling 
round; vertiginous (Hay). 

To DING. V. a. pret. dung, (dringen^ 
Dutch.^ 1. To dash wilii violence, g. To im¬ 
press with force. 

y’oDiNG. V. n. Tohhister; to bounce; to 
huff; a low word (.tlrbullinol). 

DING-DONG. s. A word by which the 
sound of bells is imiiattd (Shakspeare). 

DFNG1..E. s. (from ten, onsm, a hollow. 
Sax.) A hollow lietween hills; a dale (Milt.). 

DINGWALL, a roval b' loii^h in Ross- 
shire, sealed at the he.id of the Fiiib of Cro¬ 
marty. L’lt. 57 . 46 N. Lon. 4 . 23 W. 

DINICS. (diniett, from iuof, a giddiness.) 
Medicines which relieve a tertigo or giddiness 
of the head. 

DI'NING-ROOM. s. (dine, and room.) 
The principal apartment of the house; the room 
where ciilertainments arc made (Tnytor). 

DINNER, the meal taken about tht'Uiiddlfe 
of the day. The word is derived from the 
French rfijwfr, which Do Cange dciiies from 
the barbarous Latin dhnure. Henry Stephens 
derives it fiom the (aeek iowveiv; and will 
have it written dtpiin. Menage deduces it from 
the Italian (Ifsihurc, to dine; and that from 
the Latin desirnte, to leave ofi' work. It is 
generally agreed to be tlic uioslsalut.iry to make 
a suflieieiii liinnor, and to cat sparingly at siip- 
jicr. This is the usn.al praeiiee among ns. 
I'lie Freneli, however, in imitation of the an¬ 
cient Romans, defer theii good cheer till the 
evening; and people ot fashion in England 
seldom dine till 5 or ft o’clock in the afternoon. 

Dinnek-tiME. s. Ttic lime of dining. 

DINGf'RA’l'ES, an arehitr ctof Maredonin,» 
who pro|H)scfi to Alexamlcr to cm mount Athos 
in the form of a slainc, holding a city in one 
hand, and in the olhera bason, into which all 
the waters of the mountain sliould empty them¬ 
selves. This project Alexander rejected as 
chimerical, but he employed the talents of the 
anisl in building and beautifying Alexandria. 
He hqgan to Imiid a temple in honour of Ar- 
sinoe.^by order of Ptolemy Piiiladelphtis, in 
which he intended to sus|)end a statue of the 
queen, by means of load.stones. His death, 
and that of his royal palion, prevented the exe¬ 
cution of a work which would have been the 
admiration of every age. 

DINOSTRAlliS, In biography, a famous 
maiiicmatician -of the Platonic school, the 
brother of Mcnechmns, and disciple of Plato. 
Pursuin'! the steps of his brother, who applied 
the theory of the conic sections, Diiiostrates is 
said to have made many gconictrical discoveries; 
but he is particularly distinguished as the in¬ 
ventor of the QuADRATftlx, whfch see. 
Monlucla, however, obseivcs (Hist. Mathem,, 
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V, i. p. 181.) that there is some reason for as¬ 
cribing the nrigiiiat invention of this curve to 
llinpias of Eloea, an ingenious philosopher 
ana geometer, contemporary with Socrates. 

DlNT. r. (^ynt, Saxon.) t. A blow; a 
stroke {Milton). 2 The mark made by a 
blow j the cavity remaining after a violent pres¬ 
sure {Dryden). 3. Violence; force; power 
{Addison). 

To Diwt. w. a. To mark with a cavity by a 
blow, or violent iinpresnion (Donne). 

DlNUMERATlC)N.*.(jf««wcra/fo, Lat.) 

The act of numbering out singly. 

DIO (Chrysostom), a celebrated Grecian 
orator, was the son ot one Pasicraies, and was 
born at I'rnsa in Bithynia. He was familiarly 
acquainted with Apollonius of Tyana, and 
Euphrates of Tyre, during the reigns of Nero 
and Vesp.isiaii. When he arrived at manhood, 
be tiaveiled into Egypt and other countries for 
the iiuprovemeni of his understanding by a 
survey of their curiosities, and by conversation 
with their inhabitants. On hisreturn to Rome, 
his freedom of speech, in conjunction with his 
friendship for a man of honour, whom Domi- 
tian had put to death, endangered his life with 
that desjK)lic monster, and drove him into 
banishment, about tlie year ninety-four of the 
Christian aena, with no other companions of 
his exile besides Plato’s dialogue on the 1 rnmor- 
talitv of the Soul, and a single oration of De- 
rnostlunes. From the manner in which he 
mentions the Gela?, Mj'sians, and Thiaeians, 
in several ii.issages of his works, he seems to 
ha\e peiieiraicti, during this pilgrimage, to the 
very extr,mins". «!' the Homan empire. He 
was recalleil from hanishment by Ner\a, and 
was cares-sed by that emperor, but more par¬ 
ticularly by Trajan, who conspicuously dis¬ 
played tiis esteem and afl'eciion, by admitting 
our plidosojiher to accompany him on extra¬ 
ordinary occasions, when he rode in his triurn- 
phal chariot through the city. That magnani¬ 
mous prince, the sovereign of the worltl, did 
not think himselfdisgraceu by being seen in the 

f irocession of imperial Rome with a man of 
eiters sitting by his side. Dio’s character, as 
a moral preceptor, an eloquent writer, and a 
Graceful speaker, was in high estimation with 
his contemporaries and his successors in the 
same rhetorical dejiartment. He acquired the 
additional name of Cocceianus from his patron 
Cocceius, and ofChrysostoil, or golden moulh- 
«d, from the elegance and purity of his com¬ 
positions : a name which has occasfoned a fre¬ 
quent confusion of our Dio C?hrysostom, the 
heathen philosopher, with John Chrysostom, 
the Christian preacher, so denominated for the 
same s<di<l and splcnJed excellences of his style, 
la person our author is reasonably prcsumecl, 
from various circnmstances of praise and cen¬ 
sure on these topics in his otations. to have been 
slender, and of inferior stature. He was mar¬ 
ried, brought up children, and lived to a good 
old age. 

There are still efetant 80 of Dio’s orations, 
and some, other of his works; the best edition 
•f which >1 th»t of llermand Saat«H Haitoaius,. 
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in 17 fi 0 , in folio. Some Select Essays of this 
author were lately translated from the Greek 
by Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, and published witk 
iiotei. The above account of Dio is taken 
from the preface of that ingenious and learned 
translator. 

DIOCE'SAN. s. (from lUocess.) A btsltop, 
as he stands related to his own clerj^ (a flock 
(Tatter). 

DIOCESE, or Diocbss, the circnlt or ex¬ 
tent of the jurisdiction of a bishop- The word 
is formed from the Gieeli iuuw*;, government, 
administration; formed of Immu, which the 
ancient glossaries render admwstro, modtror, 
ordino: hence Juixis-*: th; arsXm/f, the adminis¬ 
tration or government ot a city. In Ei^land, 
the provinces are two, Canterbury and York ; 
whereof Canterbury includes twenty-one dio¬ 
ceses, or sees of sntfragan bisliops; and York 
three, besides the bishopric of the Isle ol Man, 
which was annexed U) the province of York by 
king Henry the Vlll. 

Diocese is also used in ancient authors, 
8 ec. for the province of a mettO|)olitan. Dio- 
aesis, itimeiei;, was originally a civil govern¬ 
ment, or prefecture, couniosedof different pro¬ 
vinces. 'Die first division of the empire into 
dioceses i.s ordinarily ascribed to-t^onsiantine; 
who disfrilnred the whole Roman state inio 
four, viz. tile diocese of Italy, the dioce^ of 
lllvria, that of the East, and that of Africa 
Aiid yet, long before Constantine, Strabo, who 
wrote ontler 'riberius, takes notice, that the 
Romans had divided Asia into dioceses; and 
complains of the confusion such a division oc- 
casioned in geography, Asia being no longer 
divided by people, but by dioce es, each where¬ 
of had a tribunal or court, wheie justice was 
administered. Constantine, then, was only 
the institutor of those large dioceses, which 
coniprtliended several metrojioles and govern¬ 
ments ; the former dioceses only comprehend¬ 
ing one jurisdiction or district, or the country 
that had resort to one judge, as appears from 
this passage in Sirabo, and (before Strabo) 
from Cicero himself, lih. iii. epist. ad famil. 
9 . and lib. xiii. cp. (i?. 

Thus, at first, a province included many dio¬ 
ceses ; and afterwards a diocese came to com¬ 
prise sci’eral provinces. In after times the Ro¬ 
man empire necaine divided into 13 dioceses or 
prefectures; thoogh, including Rome and the 
suhurbicary regions, there were 14. Ihese 14 
dioceses coinpreheiuled 120 provinces:^ each 
province had a proconsul, who resided in the 
capital or metmpolis; aivl each diocew of the 
empire had a consul, who resided in the prin¬ 
cipal city of the district. On this civil constt- 
uuion, the ecclesiastical one was afterwards re¬ 
gulated : each dioce-sc had an ccclesiaslical vicar 
or primate, who judgea finally of all the con¬ 
cerns of the church within hts territory. At 
present there is some farther alteration: for 
diocese does not now si^ify an assemblage of 
provinces; but is limited to a single proving 
under a metroi>olitan, or more commonN to the 
single jurisdiction of a bishop. Gul. Brito af¬ 
firms diocese to be properly the tenitoty and 
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cKtent of a baptismal or parochial church, 
whence some authors use the word to signify a 
simple parish. SccPakisb. 

l)lUCLHlA, an ancient Athenian festi¬ 
val. 

DIOCI.fiTlAN’US (Cains Valerius Jo- 
vius), Diorleiian, a celebrated Roman em¬ 
peror, was born of an obscure family in Dal¬ 
matia. He was first a common soklier, and by 
merit he gradually rose to the office of a gene¬ 
ral, and at the death ofNomerian, he was in¬ 
vested witli imperial power. In this high sta¬ 
tion he rewarded the virtues of Maximilian, 
^ making him his colleague on the throne. 
He createii two suborrlinate emperors, Constan¬ 
tins aud Galerius, whom he called Ctesars. 
Diocletian has bten celebrated for his military 
virtues; and though naturally un|X)lished by 
education, yet he was the friend and patron of 
leaining and genius. He was resoiute, active, 
and well acquainted with the arts, which will 
endear a sovereign to his people, and make him 
respectable even in the eyes of his enemies. 
His cruelly, however, against the followcrs of 
Christianity, has been deservedly branded; he 
raised a must violent ircrsecution against the 
Christians. After he had reigned 21 years in 
the" greatest prosperity, he publicly aixiicated 
the CR'wn at Nicomedia, on the first of May, 
A.O. 304, and retired to a private station at 
Salona. Maximilian, liis colleague, followed 
his sxiimple; but not from choice. He lived 
nine years after liis abdication at Salona, and 
died tn the 68th year of his age. Some time 
previous to his death he was seized with an 
agitation of body and mind, which alkiwed him 
no rest either day or night; he kept rolling 
himself on the ground, and spent his whole 
time ill sighs, gro ms, and tears. His body be¬ 
came putrid, and the flesh fell away from his 
bones in small portions, with so horrible a 
stench that none were able to go near him, for 
some days before he died. Yet after his death 
I.icinius placed him among the gods, after the 
usual manner. 

DlOplA, in botany, a ^nus of the class 
tetrandria; order monogynia. Coral one- 
petalled, funnel-form, capsule two-celled, two- 
seeded. Six species; all West Indian and 
American plants. 

DIODON, in zoology, a gchus of the class 
pisces, order branebiostega. Jaws liony, ex¬ 
tended, undivided ; aperture of the gills linear; 
body armed on ail sides with lotig, strong, 
nioveabie spines, varied with white and black, 
hollowed within, and covered with the com¬ 
mon skin; no ventral fin. Three species, as 
follow: 

1. D. trystrix: of which there are four va- 
liettes. 

«. Nearly spherical; spines triangular. 

• C. Son«wbat round; spines shorter, trian- 
wlar. _ 

y. Roundish; spines triangular At the base, 

). Conic-obbng, spines long, a little tound- 
ed. 

Inhabits the Indian and American setts; 
grotM fo two feet in length; hotly o^otlg, pafc- 
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brown; head small, eyes large, iiidsyellow; 
has tile power of erecting and depressing its 
spines; and of inflating and contracting its 
body. The flesh is hard and rank. 

2. O. atinga; of which there are two 
varieties. 

n. Oblong; spines round. 

Spines of the neck and head longer 

Inhabits the American seas, and round 
the Cai» of Good Hope. From twelve to 
fifteen inches long; body compressed at 
the sides, blueish, oack broad, round and 
blackish; lielly white, broad, spotted with 
black; head small, eyes small, irids yellow. 
Has the same compressive and expansile 
power as d. trystrix. 

3. D, mola. Vertically semi-oval, nearly 
truncate liehind; belly carinate; dorsal, anal, 
and caudal fins united. Inhabits the Atlantic 
and Ethiopian seas; body compressed, thicker 
at the head, truncate behind, and terminating 
in a loneitudinal thin fin, silvery white,growing 
gradualw darker towards the back. The name 
of sun-nsh is given by some naturalists to this 
genus, but improperly. The real sun-fish is 
a species of Setkooon, which see. 

DIODORUS, an historian, surnamed Si¬ 
culus, because he was born at Argira in Sicily. 
He wrote an history of Egypt, Persia, Syria, 
Media, Greece, Rome, aiirl Carthage, which 
was divided into 40 books, of which onlv 15 
are extant, with some few fragments. This 
valuable composition was the work of an ac¬ 
curate enquirer, .'tnd it is said that he visited all 
the places of which he has made mention in 
his history. It was the labour of 30 years. He 
often wanders far from the truth. His style 
is neither elegant, nor too laboured; but it 
manifests grc.it simplicity, and unaffected cor¬ 
rectness. The historian flourished alxiut 44 
years B.C. The last edition of his works is 
that of Amsterdam, 1746, in 2 vols. folio. 

DKECI A. The name of the twenty-second 
class in I.innens’s artificial ^stem, compre¬ 
hending those plants which have no herma¬ 
phrodite flowers; but male and female flowers 
on distinct individuals. Mares et foemina: ha¬ 
bitant in diversis thalamis ct domicihis. 

DIOGENES, a celebrated Cynic philoso- 
pher of Sinope, banished from his country for 
coining false money. From Sinope he retired 
to Athens, where he became the disciple of 
Antisthenes, the Htod of the Cynics. Antis- 
thenes at first refused to admit him into his 
house, and even struck him with a stick. 
Diogenes calmly said. Strike me, Antisthenes, 
but never shall you find a stick sufficiently 
ban! to remove me from your presence, whilst 
there is any thing to be gained from your con- 
yersatkm and acquaintance. Such firmness 
recommended him. ,to Antisthenes, and he be¬ 
came his mostdevoled pupil. He dressed htAi'- 
self in the Cynioal ^rment, and walked aboUA 
the streets with a tuh on his head, which serv¬ 
ed him as a houseiand a place of repose. SucH 
singularity, joined to the greatest colqtempt for 
riches, soon gained him reputation, and Alec- 
ander the G^t condescenaed to-vifil the phi^ 
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Wophef in his tub. He asked Diogenes if 
there was any thing in which he could gratify 
•r oblige him? *• Get out of my son-snine," 
was.the only answer from the philosopiicr. 
Such an independence of mind so jtleased the 
monarch, that he turned to his courtiers, and 
said, “ Were 1 not Alexander, I would wish 
to be Diogenes." In reply to one who asked 
Diogenes at what time he ought to dine, be 
said, “ If you are a rich man, when you will’, 
if yon arc poor, when you can." “ How 
“®PPy*" said one, “ is Calisthenes in living 
with Alexander,” “ No," said Dit^enes, 
*'he is not happy; for he must dine and sup 
when Alexamler pleases.” •« Would you be 
revenged upon your enemy," said Diogenes, 
*' be virtuous, that he may have nothing to say 
agatnst you.” One day, on meeting Plato, he 
trixl upon his rohe, exclaiming, “ I trample 
under foot the pride of Plato;" the reply of 
Plato, though cited a thousand times, must be 
once more transcribed: it was, “ Yes, with 
far greater pride." Diogenes was once sold as 
a slave, but his ninguauimity so pleased bis 
master, that he made him the preceptor of his 
chihltcn, and the guardian of his estates. After 
a life spent in the greatest misery and indigence, 
he died H.C. 324, in the yOth year of his age. 
I’he iidtdbitanis of Sinoiic raised statues to bis 
memory, and tlic marble figure of a dog was 
placed on a high column erected on his 
tomb. 

(l^ortiiis), socalledfrom I.aerta 
in Cilicia, where be was born, an ancient Greek 
author, who vvroie ton books of the Lives of 
the Philosophers, still extant. In what age he 
flonrishcd is not easy to determine. The oldest 
writers w'ho mention him are Sopater Alex- 
andrinus, who lived in the time of Constantine 
the Great, and Hesychins Milesius, who lived 
under Justinian.' There have been several 
editions of his Lives of the Philosophers; but 
the best is that printed in two volumes 4to. at 
Amsterdam, in 1693 . 

DIOG^Il^S. from Iiwxid, to perse¬ 

cute.) A distressing palpitation of the heart. 

DIOICOUS, (iif, and a house.) A 
dioecous plant. Having male and female 
flowers on distinct indiviiTwals. 

DIOMEDE A. Albatross. In *oology, a 
geiius of the class uves, onler ansercs. Bill 
straight; upper roaiuliblc Iteoked at the point, 
lower truncate; nostrils oval, wide, prominent, 
lateral; tongue very small; feet four-to^, all 
placed forward. Four species; as follow; 

1.0. exulans. Wandering allxitross; tnan 
®f war bird. White; back and wings with 
white lines; bill pale yellow; legs flesh colour; 
feathers black; tail rounded, lead colour. 

There are two other varieties from slight dif- 
colour. Inhabits mostceas; but 
chiefly within the tropics: from three tfnd a 
half to four feet long; feeds on fishes and mol¬ 
luscs ; IS gregarious and migmtes; lays nulper- 
ous white eggs ott shore as large as tho^ Of a 
flOOM; whose white is not to oe harden^ by 
boding. 'The flesh is tough. Tail-fca^ers 
thtiteea: wings wtien exteoded from ten to 
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thlrtem feet. Sometimes swallows a salmon 
ol such length that the whole cannot enter into 
the stomach, and the tail part hangs out at the 
mouth; at vvhich period it is easily knocked 
dovvn and killc^ yet otherwise sternly resisu' 
with Its bill. The male watches the female' 
while silling, and supplies her with food. The 
ciy is harsh and braying. The large intestine 
IS used as a floating bladder to buoy up fish¬ 
ing nets; the bones are employed by the na¬ 
tives for tobacco pipes, needle-leases and other 
trinkets. 

2. D. spadicea. Chocolate albatross. Bill - 
whitish; body deep chesnut brown; belly 
pale; face anti wings beneath, whitish. An¬ 
other variety entirely grey-brown. The first 
inhabits the Pacific ocean: three feet long. 
The second, China; two feet and a half long. 

3. D. chlororhyncos. Ycllovy-nosed alba¬ 
tross. White; bill black; heel of the upper 
mandible and base of the lower yellow; liody 
above black-blue, beneath while. Inhabits 
the Pacific ocean ; about three feet long. 

4. D. fuligiiuisa. Sooty albatross. Brown; 
head, bill, tail, quill-fcatncrs, and claws sooty 
brown; area of the eyes white. Inhabits the 
seas within the arctic circle; three feet long. 

DIOMEDES, ill biography, son of Tydeus 
and Deiphyle, was king of A'tolia, and one of 
the bravest of the Grecian chiefs in the Trojan 
war. He often engaged Hector and ^ncas, 
and wounded Mars and Venus in battle. He 
went with UIvsses to steal the Palladium from 
the temple of Minerva, iiiTrov, and assisted in 
nuirdcring Rhesas, king of Thrace, and carry¬ 
ing away his horses. During his long absence, 
his wife JEgialc forgot her marriage vows, and 
prostituted herself to Cumetes, one of her ser¬ 
vants. This infidelity was highly displeasing 
to Dtomedes. He resolved to abandon his na¬ 
tive country, which was the stalof his disgrace. 
He came to that part of Italy which has been 
called Magna Graecia, where he built a city, 
which he called Argyrippa, and married the 
daughter of Dauuus, the king of the dountiy. 
He died there in extreme ol<I age, or, accord¬ 
ing to a certoin tradition, he perish^ by the 
band of his father-iu-law. His death was 

g reatly lamented by his companions, who, in 
te excess of their grief, were changed into 
birds resembling swans'. Altars were raised to 
Diomedes, as to a god, one of which Strabo 
mentions at Timavus. {Virg. Ovid, he.) S. A 
king of Thrace, son of Mars and Cyreue, who 
fed his horses with human flesh. It was one 
of the labours of Hercule.s to destroy them, and 
accfirdingly the hero, attended with some of 
hU friends, attacked Diomedes, and gave him 
to be devoured by his own horses which he 
had fed so barbarously. 

DION, in bic^raj^y, a Syracusan, son of 
Hipparinus, fitmoiis for his power and abilities. 
He was ndated to Dionysius, and often .advised 
him, together with the philosophef Plato, to 
lav aside the supreme power. His great po¬ 
pularity rendered hint tdious in the eyes of the 
^rant,* who banish'^ him to Greece. There 
he collected a Dumenms feroe, aud resolved to 
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free his country from tyranny. Hiis he easily 
effected on account ot his tmconmion |x>pu- 
larlty. He entered the port of Syracuse only 
in two ships, and in three days reduced an 
empire, which had already subsisted lor fifty 
years, and which was guaiUed by 500 ships of 
■war, and 100,000 foot, Aud 10,000 horse. The 
tyrant fled to Corinth, and Dion kept the power 
in his own hands, fearful of the aspiringambi- 
tion of some of the friends of Dionysius. He 
was shamefully munieretl by one of his familiar 
friends, called Callicrates, or C'alliptis, 354 
years before the Christian era, in the 6.5th year 
of his age, and 4 years after his return from 
Peloponnesus. His death was universally la¬ 
mented by the Syracusans, who raised a monu¬ 
ment to his ineniory. 

DiONiEA. Venus's fly-trap. In botany, 
a genus of the class decandria, oruer monogyiiia. 
Calyx five-leaved; }>ctals five; capsule one-cell- 
e<I, gibbous, many-seeded. One species only; d, 
muscipuia; a native of Carolina, and in many 
respects a very extraordinary vegetable. Scape 
naked; leaves radical, roundbh, two-lobed, 
fringed with stifl’ bristles, and so irritable as to 
fold together like a rat-trap, and crush insects 
which crawl or settle on them ; petioles wing¬ 
ed and not fringed; corymb terminal, peduncle 
onc-flowered. The upper surface of the lobes 
of the leaves are covered with a great number 
of small red glands ; each of which resembles, 
when highly magnified, a comjiresscd arbutus- 
berry. Insects' arc often attracted by the ap¬ 
pearance or perhaps the sweet secretion of these 
glands, but the moment they touch them, the 
two lobes rise up, grasp them fast, lock the two 
rows of spines together, and squeeze them to 
death. Not do the lobes ever open again while 
the insect remains there. Other substances, 
however, as a needle, or piece of straw, excite 
the same irritable power as iiisccU. Wc have 
here therefore the power of a pair of muscles 
existing without the fibres; and acting with a 
force superior to many animal sphincters. If 
the foreign substance can ba jiushcd out so as 
not to strain the lobes, they will expand again; 
but if force be employed, so strong is the spring 
of their fibres, that one of the lobes will gener¬ 
ally snap oil'rather than yield. The stalk is 
about SIX feet high, and the flowers are milk 
white. Tliey require much attention to the 
degree of heat and exposure to air which may 
seem beat to agree with the plant; and, after all, 
we are seldom able to ripen the seeds in the 
gardens of our own countiy. 

piONYSIA, in Grecian antiquity) solem¬ 
nities in honour of Bacchus; sometimes called 
Otgia: and by the Romans Bacchanalia, and 
Libenlia. - 

DIONYSIACA, in antiquity, a designation 
siren to plays and other stage amusements. 

DIONYblUS 1. or the elder, was win of 
Hermocrates. He signalized himself in the 
wars which_ the ^rac'usans carried on against 
'the Gartba^pnians, and taking advantage of the 
power lod^ in bie hands, he made himself 
'tbsolute at Smeuse. To strengthen himself 
ia hit wuipatioB, and acquire popularity, he 
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increased the pay of his soldiers, and recallnt 
those that had been banished. He vowed 
eternal enmity against Cartilage, and experieiic- 
erl various successes in his wars against that re¬ 
public. lie was hi^ily ambitious of being 
thouglit a poet, and he set higher value on a 
prize adjudged to a composition of his at Athens, 
than all the victories he had obtained. Hia 
tyranny and cruelty at home rendered him odi¬ 
ous ill the eyes of his subjects, and he became 
so suspicions that he never admitted his wife or 
children to bis private apartments without a 
previous examinutiou of their garments. Ho 
never trusted his head to a barber, but always 
burnt his beard. He made a subterranean cavti 
in a rock, said to be still extant, in the form of 
a human car, in order to hear whateier was 
said by those whom his suspicion and cruelty 
had confined in the apartments aliovc, and then 
put the artists to deatn lest they sl'.oiild disclo.se 
the imrpuse for which it was constructed. His 
impiety and sacrilege were as conspicuous as 
his suspicious credulity. He died, as some say, 
of ail indigestion, in the (j3d year of his age, 
B.C. 3()dr after a reign of 38 years. Others 
are of opinion that he died a lioleiit death. 
The invention of the catapulta is atiributcil to 
him. {Diod. Jusiin. Ac.) The second of 
that name, sirnanicd the younger, was son of 
Dionysius the First by Doris. He succeeded 
his father as tyrant of iiicily, and by the arliice 
of Dion, his hrother-iu-law, he invited the 
philosopher Plato to his court, under whom he 
studied for a while. The philosopher advised 
him to lay a.side tiic supreme power, and in his 
admonitions he was w'aruily seconded by Dion, 
who afterwards expelled the tyrant from Syra¬ 
cuse, B.(’. 3.07. Dionysius retired to Locri, 
and recovered Syracuse ten years after his ex¬ 
pulsion. His triumph was sliort. The Coriiu- 
thiaiis, under the conduct of Tiinoleon, obliged 
him to retire from the city. He fled to Corinth; 
where to support himself, be kejjt a school, as 
Cicero observes, that he might still continue to 
be tyrant; and, as he could not command over 
men, he might still continue his power over 
boys. It is said that he died from an excess of 
joy when he heard that a tragedy of his own 
composition had been reward™ with a poetical 
prize. Dionysius was as cruel as his father, 
out he did not, like him, possess the att of re¬ 
taining his power.*^ 

Dionysius (Halicarnassensis), anhlstorian 
and critic of Halicarnessus, iii Curia, who came 
to Rome about 30 years B.C. and there wrote 
his Roman Antiquities, or a History of Rome, 
upon which he was employed 24 years. Only 
eleven books, out of twenty, are now extant. 
He is a very faithful historian, and remarkably 
exact in his chronolt^. Besides his Antiqui¬ 
ties, we have some other writings by Dionysius, 
the most esteemed of which is, l>e Struct ura 
Orationes. The best edition of ali his woiks 
is that of Oxford, in 1704, 2 vols. folio. 

Dionysius (Periegete3>, a poet and geo¬ 
grapher, ■who was sent by Au^stus to survey 
&ie eastern port of the world. T^ts is_ the_ac¬ 
count given by Pliny the ejder, but critics difler 
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as to the Aufflistiis here meant, though the 
most respectame understand him to he the first 
Augustus Caesar. His Periegesis, or Survey of 
the World, is the only piece of his extant. It 
is in Greek hexameters, and was printed by 
Henry Stephens, 4to. 1677 , and at Oxford in 

1697. 

DIOPHANTFNE PROBLEMS, in al- 
gebra, certain (juestions relating to square and 
cubic numbers, right angled triangles, &c. the 
nature of which was first discussed by Dio- 
phatitus in his Algebra. 

In these questions, it is chiefly inlenderl to 
find couiinciisurablc numhers to answer indc* 
terminate problems; which often bring oat an 
infinite iiiuubcr of incommensurable quantities. 
For example, let it he |)rnposed to find a right- 
angled triangle, wliose three sides x, y, z, are 
expressed b) rational numbers; from the nature 
of the figure it is known that.r'^-f-j/^^ie®, where 
a denotes tin; livpoiheniiic. It is plain that .r 
and y may also W so taken, that e shall be ir¬ 
rational ; for if .1 -- 1 , amly=.t.‘, then is 
Now the art of rtvolving such problems con¬ 
sists in ordering the unknown ipi-intiiy or 
quantities, in sncii a manner, that the square 
or higher power may vaiii.dt out of the equation, 
and then by mc.ins of the nnknown quantity 
in its first rfiincnsion, the equation may he re¬ 
solved without hating recourse to incommen- 
surabies. 

This kind of problems is well hainllcd by' 
many authors; hut |)articularly by I'ermat, de 
Billy,Ozanam. Kersey, Sanndersou, and Enicr. 
Professor Leslie of hklinlmrgh has an ingenious 
pa|)er on diophantine algebra and indeterminate 
itohleins, in the 2 d. vol.of the Edinburgh Phi- 
osophical Tran .actions, where, by mi'iuis of a 
simple principle of very extensive apjjhcatioii, 
be solves various jnohlems falling under these 
clas.ses. 

Let A X B be any comjxiund (juantity equal 
to another C X 1), and let m be any rational 
numlier assumed at pleasure; it is'inmifest 
that, taking cqninuilliples, A X /mB=.C X »iO. 
If, therefore, we ‘oppose tlia' .A=:mD, it must 
follow that or B-C-f-w. Tims, two 

equations of u Imver rlimeiision arc obtained. 
If these be cap.ible of a farther decomposition, 
we rn.ay a'suins' tlic muhiples u and p, and 
form four equations, still more simple, liv the 
repeated application of this principle, an higher 
equation, if it admits of divi'ors, will be n solv¬ 
ed into those of the first order, the number of 
which will he one greater than that of the 
mtiltiples assumed. Hence the number of 
simple equations into which a compound 
expression can he resolved, is equal to the sum 
of tlie exponents of the unknown quantities in 
the highest term. Wherefore a problem can 
he solved by the application of tnw principle 
only, when the aggregate sum, formed by the 
addition of the exponents in the highest terms 
of the several eipiations proposed, is at least 
equal to Uic number of tiie unknown quanti¬ 
ties, together with that of the assuineu mul¬ 
tiples. 

Let it be required to find ttvo numbets, the 
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sum of the squares of which shall be equal U> 
the sum of two given squares. 

By hymthesis, ; and trans¬ 

posing, or —o*=s6®-~y^; and by resolving into 
factors, (x -i- a) (x— a) = (*4:y) (i— y) ; 
whence, by substitution, .r-|-a=w6 — my, and 
x~ 0=2 C^+y) -f-nt. Transposing a in tlic first 
equation, gives x=>mh-~‘my —a; reducing the 
second, tax — and transposing, 
ntx=tma-\-b’\-y : whence »t=» 

mh—my—u\ and wri-f-fi-J-y = »»“/)—»»*y—>na; 
then transposing, m*y -fy »2»io— b ; that 
is y^{m*b—'ima —i) But, ,1 = 

mh — my —«; whence, by siibstitutioii, aa. 
(jB*a — a)(w*--i). Thus, if x=o, 

and 6=10, ■tnd wt=a2: theny='(4 l0—-4‘6—. 
10) * 7 -6=2,and x— (4'6-j-4'l0—-d)-;- 6 = 11: 
But ll'^+e“=126=lOH-5*. 

Carol, if b=^a, we stiali obtain two squares, 
the sum of which shall be a given square: for 
y=~—or -{- 2 »ta- 7 -(JB 2 -}-l), 
and x=: (rA— a) Tliiis, if u=tO, 

and m—'2, then y=4-U)-^.'>=8, and .r=C4'lO 
■—10)-f-6=s:9: but !ii®.fT=KM)=lQ?. 

Again, to find a cube which shall l>e equal to 
the product of a square liy a given number. 

By hyjxitheiis, x^—ay'^, and, resolving, .rX 
whenceand but 

.1*= irnu?', c«;uscqoenllyy®=w*a^, andy X y~ 
»irtXw*a: and, by a second assumption, y=s 
pma, and t-ii^u~ny. But .T=j»a ; whence y=s 
/or, and since //=jv®-rs»p; where¬ 

fore x'^-^ap—pr, an:! .I’—up®; but y=zpr, 
whence y~ai?. 

Suppose a—3, a'd /i =2 ; then .rr=3x2®= 
12 , and y=:3=2’=24. For, ia'*= 1728 =J 
X (24;3. 

For the solution of various other prohlenft, 
agreeably to thi.s simple method, the reader 
Ilia'- consult Mr. Leslie’s memoir referred to 
ahi.vc. 

Diophantine algebra h.is generally been 
thought far more curious than useful; but it 
has been lately shewn, th:it it is cajrahle of be¬ 
ing employed with success in the calculation 
of fluents, one oLthe most important parts of 
the modern analysis. See an ingenious paper 
oil tills subject, by Mr. Cuuliffe, in tire ^latli. 
Repository, vol. iu p. 304. 

DIOPHANTUS, a celebrated mathemati- 
ri.in of Alexandria, has Iveen reputed to be the 
inventor of alj'ebr.i; at least his is the earliest 
work extant 01 * that science. It is not certain 
when Dioj'hanlas lived. Srine hav- placed 
him before Christ, and some after, in the reigns 
of Nero anil the Antonirust; hot all with eqnal 
uncertainty. It seems he is the same Diophan- 
tus who wrote the Canon Astronomteus, which 
Sotdassays was commented on by the celebrat¬ 
ed Hypatia, daughter of Thcon of Alexuntlria. 
His rcputalion ntiist liave been very high among 
the ancieiite, since 1 hey ranked Him with Py¬ 
thagoras and Euclid in inHihematical learning. 
Bachet, in his notes upon the 61 !' book Do 
Arithmetics, has collected, from Diophanius’s 
epitaph in llte Antholugia, the foilowiiig cir- 
camstancc‘ <»f his life; namely, that he vvas 
married when he was 33 years old, and irad a 
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son bom five yean after; Uiat this son died 
when he was 42 years of age, and that his fa¬ 
ther did not surv ive him above four years; from 
which it appears that Diophautus was 84 
years old when he died. 

D10PSII)E. See Diofsidum. 
DIOPSIDUM; Djofsxd£; in mineralo¬ 
gy, a genus of the class-earth, order siliceous. 
Specibc gravity is 3'2374‘} does not .scratch 
glass, or very slightly; but scratches fluate of 
linjc. Before the blow-pipe fuses into a glass 
of the same greenish colour as the mass itself. 

Its primitive form is a right-angled quadran¬ 
gular prism, with oblique bases j the angle of 
incidence between the diagonal and the edge 
is 107 ® 8'. The prism i.s subdivisible by very 
clean sections in the direction of the diagonals 
of its bases. The divisions parallel to the bases 
are in general very clean; those that aoiwer 
to the sides are less easy to obtain. Two spe¬ 
cies. 

1. n. mussitum, raussite: of which there 
are five varieties, from a variety in the com¬ 
pactness of its structure, or in the form of its 
pyramids. Found in the commune of la Bui- 
inedc-Mussa, in the department of tlie Po, 
toward the north of the valley of Lans, in the 
interstices of a vein one or two yards thick, 
that traverses, at the height of four or five 
yards, a rock called the Black Rock, which is 
twelve or fifteen yards high. The crystals 
have sometimes a translucid granular carbo¬ 
nate of lime for their gangue. 

2. D. alalitiim, alalite: discovered in a vein 
in the mountain of Ciarmetta, situate beyond 
that of Testa-Cian'a, at the Alp of la Mussa, 
near the village of Ala. It is commonly ac¬ 
companied with green or pale yellow prinutive 
garnets, and emarginated garnets of anyacinth 
red, which have nothing in common vviih the 
topaz. It was these last that Mr. Bonvosin 
designated by the name of topazolites, because 
he thought them of a pleasing colour, which 
ha compared with the yellow of the topaz. 

The colours of the diopside are green, 
greenish gray, greenish while, and yellowish 
white. It is sometimes translucid, sometimes 
opake. 

The crystals of mussite are small, elongated, 
and commonly opake. Several are twisted, 
and exhibit the primitive form very undecid¬ 
edly. The crystals of alalite arc in general 
larwr, translucid, and of a greenish white. 

DICPPSIS, in zooio^, a genus of the class 
Jnsecta, order deptera. Head with two inarti-. 
culate filiform horns much longer than the 
head, at the top of which are placed the eyes. 
One species. Inlubiu South America and 
Guinea, and resembles an idineumon. See 
Kat. Hist. PI. LXXn. 

DIOFTRATF., a term Jn natural history, 
applied to the orellate spots of the wings of in¬ 
sects, where the pupil is divided by a tnuis- 
varsc line. 

DIOPTRICS (from iia, ]}«•, through, and 

9vnf*ai, I tee>) or .^hsclaitics, the doctrine of 
refract^ vision.^ The office of this branch of 
optics is to cooiider axd explain the effi»;ts of 


light refracted by passing through different nw- 
djuuis, as air, water, glass, &c. and especially 
lenses. . , , 

Dioptrics is one of the most useful and plea* 
sant of the human sciences; brinj^ng the re- 
nioiest objects near hand, enlarging the smallest 
objects so as to shew their mumte part*, ^ and 
even giving sight to the blind; and all this by 
the simple nicans of the attractive power in dam 
and water, causing the rays of light in their 
passage tlu-ough inem to after their course ac« 
ronliug to the different substances of the me¬ 
dium ; whence it happens, that the objects seen 
through them do, lu appearance, alter their 
magmeude, distance, and situation. 

The ancients have treated of direct and reflect¬ 
ed vision; but what we have of refracted vision 
is very impericct. J. Baptista Porta wrote a 
treatise on refraction, in 9 hooks, but without 
any great improvement. Kepler was the first 
who succeeded in any great degree, on this sub¬ 
ject; having demonstrated the properties of 
spherical lenses very accurately,ia a treatise first 
published anno 1611. After Kepler, G.'vlilco 
gave somewhat of this doctrine in his Letters; 
as also an Kxamination of the Preface of Johan¬ 
nes Pena upon Euclid’s Optics, concerning the 
use of optics in astronomy. Des Cartes also 
wrote a treatise on Dioptrics, commonly annexed 
to his Principles of Philosophy, which is one ql 
his best works: in which the true manner of vi¬ 
sion is more distiiictly explained than by any 
former writer, and in which is contained the true 
law of refraction, which was found out by Snell, 
though the name of the inventor is_ suppressed: 
here are also laid down the properties of ellipti¬ 
cal and hyperbolical lenses, with the practice of 
grinding glasses. Dr. Barrow has treated on di¬ 
optrics m a very elegant manner, though rather 
too briefly, in his Optic^ Lectures, read at Cam¬ 
bridge, There are also Huygens’s Dioptrics, an 
excellent work of its kind. Molyneux’s Dioptrics, 
a work rather heavy and dull. Hartsoeker’s E^i 
de Dioptrique. Cherubiii*s Dioptrique Oculaire, 
et Da Vision Parfaite. David Gregory’s Ele¬ 
ments of Dioptrics. Traber’s Nervus Opticus. 
Zahn’s Ocitlus Attificiaiis Teledioptricus. Dr. 
Smith’s Optics, a complete work of its kind. 
Wolfius’s Dioptrics, contained in his Elementa 
Matheseos Universalis. Harris’s Optics, Bou- 
guer’s Optics, and the 2d volume of Hatty’s Na¬ 
tural Philosophy, may also be advantag^usly 
consulted. The Treatise on Optics, and the Op¬ 
tical Lectures of Newton, contain an account of 
experiments and reasonings, of inestimable value, 
in tills branch of science: and Dollond’s disco¬ 
very of achromatic glasses, by which colours are 
obviated in refractwg telescopes, is of especial 
importance. 

The following may be laid down as the prin¬ 
cipal defioitioitt. 1. Vk’hen aray of light passing 
out of one medium into another of a differmt 
density, is turned from that straight line in which 
it would otherwise proceed into one of a dtfl^rent 
direction, it is said to be refracted. Thus the 
nqrs AB, AC, &c, PI. SI, fig. 3. by passing i^t of 
air into the glass BGC, arc turned from theii^ na¬ 
tural Course into that of BF, CF, ftc. and arf. 
therefore said lo be refracted by the lens BGCi, 
2. Any spherical transpwent g]a«3|. that COIN 
verges or diverges the rays of light as they pass 
through it, is called a 4»r. 3. Of lenses (here 
are five sorts: 1, A plane or sipgle convex lens, 
whicb is plane on one side imd convex on the 
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other; ai AZ. fig. 4 . t. A doable convex lens, 
ns B. 3. A plano'concave lent, that is, plane on 
one aide and concave on the other, as C. 4. A 
doable concave, as D. And, 5. A meniscus, 
which is convex on one side and concave on the 
other, as E. 4 - The point C, round which the 
spherical surface of a lens, as AZ, is described, 
is called its ctatre; the line XY, drawn from that 
centre perpendicular to its two surfaces, is the 
axis; and ue point V, to which the axis is drawn, 
is the vertex of that lens. 5. When the rays of 
light that pass through a single or double convex 
lens are brought into their smallest compau, that 
point is the focus of tlie lens. 6. In optical in* 
struments, that lens which is next the object is 
called the ^ject-glass ; and that next the eye, the 
eye-glait, 7. Tlie angle ABE between the ray 
AB fig d, PI. 57, and the perpendicular BE to 
the refracting surface, is called the angle y inei- 
denu: and the angle DBF between the refracted 
ray and the same perpendicular, the angle af re- 

fraethn. 

The chief propositions in the doctrine of diop¬ 
trics are these: 1. A ray of light passinv ob¬ 
liquely out of one medium into another that is 
denser, wili l>c refracted toward the perpendicu¬ 
lar ; as the ray AB, by passing out of air into 
glass, is refracted into BD, inclined to the perpen¬ 
dicular EF. On the contrary, a ray passing out 
of a denser into a rarer medium, will lie refracted 
iron] the perpendicular; as the ray RD, passing 
out of the glass OH into air, is refracted into 
D 1. 1. I'ne sines of the angles of incidence and 
refraction, when the lines that contain them are 
all equal, will have a determinate proportion to 
each other, in the same mediums: wliich between 
air and water will be as 4 to 3; betweeu air and 
gl.tss, as 3 to 2, nearly ; .‘ind in other msxliums in 
proportion to their densities. 3. Any object 
viewed through a glass, whose two surfaces are 
parallel, will appear of its natural shape and di¬ 
mensions, provided it be only of the size of the 
pupil of the eve, and the light proceeding from 
It be roceivea directly through the glass by one 
eye only. In all other situations an alteration 
will be perceived not only in its apparent situa¬ 
tion, but its dimensions also. This alteration 
will be greater in pro[K>rtion to the thickness of 
the |;lasa, and the obliquity of the rays; in gene¬ 
ral, It is so small^ as to oc overlooked. 4. Ail the 
rays of light which fall upon a convex lens, whe¬ 
ther parallel, converging, or diverging to a cer¬ 
tain aegree, will be made to meet in a focus on 
liic other side; but if they diverge excessively, 
they will not do so. Thus if rays diverge from a 
poiut placed before the glass, at the focal distance 
from it, they will become parallel after pasidng 
through it; and if the point from whicn they 
procera be nearer the glass tlian its focal distance, 
I they will still continue to diverge, though in a 
less degree than before. 5. When parallel rays 


&11 upon a concave lent, they will be made to 
divert after passing through it. If they are di¬ 
verging already before they fall upon the glass, 
they will diverge more after passing through it; 
or even if they are couver^ng to a certsun de¬ 
gree, they will diverge upon passing through a 
concave’lens; but if the* convergence is very 
great, th» ■will converge after pairing through 
the glass, though to a more distant point than that 
at which they would ethenvisc have met. <5. When 
an object ts viewed through two convex lenses, 
its apparent diameter ought to be to its real one 
as the distance of the focus oC the object-glass is 
tv thSt of the eye-glass; but-by reason of the 


aberration of the rays of light, Uie magnifying 
power will be somewhat greater or less in pro¬ 
portion to the diameter of the object. By these 
we are enabled to account for the various efiecis 
of dioptric machines, as refracting telescopes, 
microscopes, the camera obucura, &c. Ses the 
articles Llns, Miaaoa, ReraaGTioK, Camexa 

OBSCURA, TbLESCOPR, &C. 

The principal dioptric problem is that of find¬ 
ing the focus of any sort of lens exp< sed either 
to converging, diverging, or parallel rays of light, 
proceeding from, oc tending to a given point, in 
the axis of the lens, be the ratio of refraction 
what it will, according to the nature of the 
transparent material the lens is formed of, and- 
also with allowance for the thickness of the lena 
between the vertices of the two si^erical seg¬ 
ments. This problem being solved in one case, 
mutatis mutandis, will exhibit theorems for all the 
possible cases, whether the lens be doubje-convex 
or double-concave, plano-convex or plano-con¬ 
cave, or a meniscus. But this is only to be 
understood of those rays which are nearest to 
the axis of the lens, so as to occasion no sensible 
dilFercnce by their inclination to it; and the 
focus here formed is by dioptric writers com¬ 
monly called the principal focus, being that of 
use in telescopes aud micrpscupes. 

Let then, in fig. fi, PI. 57, BFA be 'a double 
convex lens, C tltc centre of the segment EB, and 
K the centre ot the segment Ei, the thickness 
of the lens, D a point in the axis of the lens; and 
it is required to find the point F, where the 
beams, proceeding from tlie point D, are collect¬ 
ed, the ratio of refraction being as m to n. Let 
the distance of the object OB=DA=>i/, (the 
point A being supposed the same with B, but 
taken at a distance from it to prevent the coinci¬ 
dence of so many lines,) the radius of the seg¬ 
ment towards the object CB or CA=/-, and the 
radius of the segment from the object K5 or Ka 
aeg, and let B5the thickness of the lens be=si- 
then let the sine of the angle of incidence DAG 
be to the sine of the refracted angle HAG, or 
CA/, as ra to n; aud in very small angles the an¬ 
gles themselves wilt be in the same proportion. 
Whence it will follow that, as 4 to r, so the angle 
at C to the angle at D, and hence d^r will be as 
the angle of incidence GAD: again, as » to n, so 

d-\-r to I which will be as the anrie 

GAH—CA/t this being taken from ACD, whiclx 
is as J, virill leave ” analogous to the 

angle A/0; and the skies being in this case pro- 
pordonal to the angles they subtend, it will fol¬ 
low, that us the angle A/D is te the angle A^ 
so is the side AD or BD, to A/or B/: that is, 

will bes*———-r—, which shows in what point 


m-'M.d—nr 

the beams proceeding from D would be collected 
by means of the first refraction. But if nr can¬ 
not be subtracted from m—n-dy it follows that 
the beams sdter refraction do still pass on diverg¬ 
ing, and the point / is on the same side of the 
leas beyond D: or if nr be equal to w—«. d, then 
th^ proceed parallel to the axis, and the point / 

is i^aiteiy distaut. 

Tiic point / being found as before, and B/— 
B4 being given, which we call t ; it follows, by a 
process like the former, that SF, or the focal 

distance sought, is equal to- v- ... ■ . - ■=/. And 

fts# "I 
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rc<iuc.ion this 


instead of t substituting 

putting' p for —-—, after due 

following equation 'will arise, 

—Which the- 

orem, however it may seem opcrose, is not so, 
considering the great number of data that enter 
the question, and chat one half of the terms arise 
from our taking in the thickness of the lens, 
which in most cases can produce no great effect, 
however it was necessary to consider it, to make 
our rule perfect. If, therefore, the lens consist 
of glass, whose refraction is as 3 to 2, it wilt be 

Wfji— + 4rgt ^ 

3<fr + 3</j— Grp — dt + 'irt 
refraction is as 4 to S, the theorem will stand 
, \‘idrp — iidpt+9rpl 

thus . ■ -v ' ~ - vr —“rT-=/- 


itself} the distance between theaaid foctuof the 
object-glass and the interposed leus being made 
=—if. 

We here suppose the reader acquainted with 
the rules of analytical multiplication and division, 
as th.it + multiplied by + makes the product 
+ , + by — makes —,and — by — makes +; 
so dividing + by + makes the quote +_, + by 
— makes —, and — by —makes +; which wiU 
be necessary to be understood in the preceding 
examples. 

In case the beams arc parallel, as coming from 
an infinite distance, which is supposed in the case 
of telescopes; then will d be supposed infinite, 

aud in the theorem — the term prj va- 


idr + Wg— 12rp —dt + 5rt 
be made of diamond, whose refraction is as 5 to 


dr + de—pr^ 

If of water, whose nishes, as being finite, which is no part of the 
other infinite terms, aud dividing the remainder 
by the infinite part d, the theorem will stand thus, 

——=/, or m glass, —-^=/. 


If it could 


S, it would be ' 


\Oilr(—^f(l + *r^ 


-—f. And 


5dr + 5</j— —‘Jdt 1- 2r/ 

tills is the universal rule for the foci of double 
convex glasses exposed to diverging rays, lint 
if the thickness of the lens be rejected as not 
sensible, the rule will be much shorter, viz. 

pdrp _ , , Qdrp , 

dr + dp-M . dr + dp-'Zr^ ’ 

terms wherein t is found being omitted, as equal 
to nothing. In this case, if be so small, as that 
Sr^ exceed dr+dp, then will it be or the focus 
wilt be negative, which shows that the beams 
after both refractions still proceed diverging. 

To bring this to the other cases, as of converg¬ 
ing beams, or of concave glasses, the rule is ever 
composed of the same terms, only cliao^ng the 
signs of + and —; for the distance of the point 
of concourse of converging beams, from the 
point B, or the first surface of the lens, we call a 
negative distance or — </; and the radius of a 
concave lens we call a negative radius or — r, if 
it be the first surface, and — it it be the second 
surface, l.et then converging beams fall on a 
double convex of glass, and the theorem will 

stand thus-i-— + /j. which shows 

——f/i—yrj 

that in this case the focus is always affirmative. 

If the lens were .-v meniscus of glass, exposed to 

diverging beams, the rule is ■ —— -..■■■ ag/; 

—dr f <fj + 2rj 

which is affirmative when 2r; is less than dr—dp, 
otherwise iieg.ative: hut converg¬ 

ing beams falling on the s4|P rrteniscus, it will bu 

• and it "(rill be + f, while dp—dr 
■i-dr—dgd-'ir^ , • ’ 

is less than iSr?, but if it be greater than it will 

always be found negative or —/. If the lens be 
double concave, the focus of converging beams is 
negative, where it was affirmative in the case of 
diverging beams on a double convex, viz. 

=/ which is affirmative only 

when 2rg exceeds dr + dp: but diverging beams 
passing a double concave have always a negative 
— ‘Zdrp 

focus, VI*. -;- - -- — 

+ dr+ d( + *Zrr ' 

The theorems for converging beams are prin» 
eipally ot use to deiermiiie the focus resulting 
from anv sort of lens placed in a telescope, be¬ 
tween tne focus of the object-giasi and the g1;ut 


r+o ' “ r+p 

In case the lens were plano-eonvex*cxposed to 

diverging beams, instead of — ^ -> r being 

dr + dp=pprQ 

infinite, it will be or - — j!—=/ if the 

d-pf, d-9i 

lens be glass. 

If the lens be double-convex, and r be equal to 
f, as being formed of segments of equal spheres, 

then will ---be reduced to 

dr + di—pr^ Id—pr 

and in case d be inliuite, then it will be yet far¬ 
ther contracted to \pr, and p being =—-—, 


the focal distance in glass will be = r, in water 
Ij^r, but in diamond ^-r. 

This may suffice to .show the extent of our 
theorem, and how e.isy a reduction adapts any 
one case to all the rest. Nor is this only useful 
to discover the focus from the other proposed 
data, but from the focus given, we may thereby 
determine the distance of the object, or fro-n the 
focus and distance given, we may find of what 
sphere it is requisite to take another segment, to 
make any given segment of another sphere cast 
tlie beams from the di'^t.'ince d to the focus/; as 
likewise irom the lens, focus, and distance given, 
to find the ratio of refraction, or of m to », requi¬ 
site to answer these data. All which, it is ob¬ 
vious, are fully determined from the equation 
we have hitherto used, viz, pdTr—drf+ d^—prpf } 

for to find d, the theorem is — tL ^£.—=(/ 

r/+ %f-p{r 

the distance of the object. 

the rule is - 


For 


pdr + df+prf 


= g. 


But for /, It t$ --—wiiich latter de* . 

dPT -I- r 

terminus the ratio of refi action, m being to n as 
1 +p top. 

We shall not expatiate on these particulars, 
but leave them fur the exercise of tlmse who 
are desirous to be informed in optical mat¬ 
ters, which are comprehended in these three 
rules, as fully as the most inquisitive can desire 
them, and in alt possible cases; regard being had 
to the sims + and —, as in the former cases of 
finding me fpeus. We shall only show two con¬ 
siderable uses of them; tKe one to find the dis¬ 
tance whereat an object being placed, it shall by 
a given Icni be rcprescoted iu a speeiet as larg< 
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as' the object Itself, which may be of singular use 
in drawing faces, and other things in tlieir true 
maguitude, by transmitting the species by a glass 
into a dark room, which will'not only give the 
true iigure and shades, but even the colours 
themselves, almost as vivid as the life. In this case d 
is equal to^, and substituting J for f in the equa* 
cion, wc shall have pdr^-s^-ddr + dJ^—Jp^r, and di¬ 
viding all by d, then pr^^dr + dg—pr^, that is 

but if the two convexities be of the 

r + e 

same sphere, so as r= 5 , then will the distance be 
that is, if the lens be glass =2r; so that if 
an object be placed at the diameter of the sphei e 
distant, in this case the focus will be as far within 
as the object is without, and tiie species repre¬ 
sented will be as large as the life; but if it were 
a plano-convex, the same distance will be —‘ipr, 
or in glass equal to 4 times the radius of tlie 
convexity. 


A second use is to find vvliat convexity or con¬ 
cavity is required, to ma.^e a vastly distant object 
be represented at a given focus, alter the one sur¬ 
face of the lens is formed; which is but a corol¬ 
lary of our theorem for imdint; having/>, d, r 
ana f given; for U being intinite, that rule be- 

comes-that is in glass ——■„=<>; 

pt—f ' ^ '2r—f •’ 

whence, if y be greater than Ir, j becomes nega¬ 
tive, and is the radius of the concave 

f-ir 

sought. 

But to return to our first theorem, which ac- 
rounting for the thickness of the lens, we will 
here again resume, viz. 

uipdra — nd)t\-nprH _ .... 

----=•/• And let it be re- 

mdr + mas—mpr^ — m—njU + nrt 
quired to find the foe us, wlicre a whole sphere 
will '-ollcct the beams proceeding from an object 
at the distance d: here / is equal to 2r, andrs=u: 
and, after due reduction, the theorem will siuiid 

thus, ■ ; - - —=/, but if d be inlmite, 

W+ Unr—mpr 

. . , mf'r ‘iH—tn , , 

n IS contracted to — ■ — — r = -- r=-j : where- 

'in 2w;—2;i 

fore a sphere of glass collects the sun's be.rnis at 
half the seniidiaineter of the sphere w iihout it, 
and a sphere of water at a whole scinidiamecer. 
But if tne ratio of refraction m to be .is 2 to 1, 
the focus falls on the tipposite surface of the 
sphere, and if it be of greater inequality it 
l.illt within. 

Another example shall be, when a liemisplicre 
is exposed to parallel rays, that is d and jj being 
infinite, and/=r; then after due reduciion the 


theorem results-r= f. That is, in ghass 

mm—txn 

it it. at Jr, in water at ; but if the hemisphere 

were diamond, it would collect the beams at of 
the radius beyond the centre. 

Lastly, as to the efi'ccl of turning the two sides 
of a lens towards an object; it is evident, that if 
the thickness of the lens l>e very small, so as that 
you neglect it, or account tlten in all ca.ses 
the focus of the eaifie lens, to wharever be-ms, 
*vill be the same, without any di<l'ere:>ce on the 
turning the lens; but if you aVe so n’cc as to 
consider the thiclcness, (which is sctdum wonh 
accounting for) in the case of narsllel r-vys f illiag 
on a plano-convex of glass, if the plain aide be to¬ 
wards the object, t occasions no cMhitiice, imt 
the fi^al distance'in but when the convex 


side is towards the object, if is contracted t0 
2r—so that the fociis is nearer by jr. If t^ 
lens be double convex, the difference is less; if a 
meniscus, gi eater. If the convexity on both sides 
be equal, the focal length is about ^ shorter 
when /=s0. In a meniscus, the concave side to¬ 
wards the object increases the focal length, but 
the convex cowards the object ditniniiihes it. A 
general rule for the difference arising on turmng 
the lens, where the focus is affirmative, is this, 

. for double convexes of differing 

Sr + Sj-t _ * 

spheres. But for a meniscus, the same difference 

, 'irt + 'ltd , - 

becomes -- 2 __. of which we need give no 

3r—.'3i-K 

other demonstration, but that by a due reduction 
it will so follow from what is premised, as will 
the theorems for all sorts of problems relating to 
the foci of optic glasses. 

Dioptric, a. Uelating to diwiricsr. 

Dioptric telescopii.SccTelescope. 

DIOUTHRO'SIS. f. An ope- 

ratiou by which crooked or disiorted ineiiibera 
arc restored to their regular shajx; (Ifurris). 

DIOSCORltA. In hoiiiny, a genus of the 
class dioecia, order hexandna. Calyx six- 
parted; eorolless. Fein, styles three; .capsule 
three-celled, compressed; sced.s two, mem¬ 
branaceous. Fnveeii species, all Indian plants; 
of which the only one particularly worthy of 
notice is 

D. sativ.n. Common yam, with hcart- 
shajied, alternate leaves; round, wingless 
.stem. It is a creeping plant; its stalks trail¬ 
ing on the grouiia to a considerable tlistaiice, 
and nutting out roots from their juinti, by 
whicn it beenniesvery considerably multiplied. 
The roots are used as an esculent in both In¬ 
dies ; and is the common food of the slaves in 
the West Indies. The plant is propagated ex¬ 
actly as we propagate potatoes in ibis country, 
by cutting tne roots in pieces and preserving 
an eye in each piece; the common pro|M)rtioii 
of mots is three or four to every plant. The 
skin of the root is thick, rough and unequal, 
covered with luanv strong fibres or filaments, 
and of a violet colour, approaching to black. 
I n the inside i t partiikes of the consistency of the 
red beet, but in colour is white, and in meali¬ 
ness it resembles the potatoe. If kept from 
moisture the roots may be preserved many years 
without deterioration. Tlie common weight 
of a root is two or pounds, though they 
have sometimes beetl^Jtiiown to weigh np- 
waids of twenty. Jit ,our own gardens the 
vam.plant can only be cultivated in a hot- 
hmise. There is great variety in the colour, 
size, and shajie of yams; they arc generally 
blue or brown, round or oblong. They are 
esteemed when drcssetl, as being nutritious and 
easy of digestion, and are preferretl to whearen 
bread. Their taste is somewhat like the po- 
taioc, but more luscious. The negroes, whose 
eoiamon fbixl is vains, boil and mash them. 
They ore also ground into flour, and made into 
bread and piukfings. When th(‘y arc to he kept 
for some time, they are ex^xtsed upon the 
ground to the siin as wc do onions, and when 
siifliciently withered they are put into dty sand 
iu casks, and placed iu a dry garret, wliere tixjy 
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remain oflen for many seasons without losing 
auv of their ^iiuitive goodness. 

DIOSCUkIA, (turuoufM, sons of Jupiter), 
in antiquitYt a festival observed iw the Cyre> 
neans and Spartans, in honour of Castor and 
Pollux. The solemnity was full of mirth, and 
attended with lively s|jiOrts. 

DlCySMA, in m>tuny, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order monogynia. Corol fire pe- 
talled, nectaries five, above the germ ; capsules 
three or five, united j seeds veiled. Thirty-one 
species, all Cape-plants, of which the follow¬ 
ing are the most esteemed, and in culture 
among ourselves. 

1 . D. opijositifolia, or cross-leaved diosma. 
It rises to the height of three or four feet, the 
brandies are slender and produced irregularly 
from the stein ; the leaves are three-sided, ob¬ 
tuse, ciliate; the flowers are terminal. 

S. D. hirsuta, with leaves three-sided, mn- 
cronate, rough-haired; flowers terminal, most¬ 
ly solitary: a very handsome shrub, growing to 
the height of five or six feet; the stalks of 
which are of a fine coral colour; the whole 
plant, leaves, flowers and seeds, possesses an 
agreeable fragrance. Both species may be 
prop^ated by cuttings, which shoula be 
pluti^ into a moderate hot-bed during any 
part of the summer. In about two months 
the cuttings will take root, and should be then 
trans|)lanted into small pots, in which they are 
to remain. But in the winter they require 
the shelter of the grecu-house. 

DIOSPY'ROS. Datc-|»lm: or Date-plum. 
In botany, a genus of the class polygatnia, 
order dicecia. Calyx four-cleft; corol cup- 
shaned, four-deft; stamens eight; style four- 
cleft ; berry eight-celled; seeds solitary. Eight 
species; cnieny of the Indies. The two 
following are the chief. 

1 . D. lotus; having the surface of its leaves 
of different colours. Found in Africa and 
Italy, and said to be the fruit referred to by 
Homer, in his account of the oblivion into 
which Ulysses and bis companions were 
thrown by the fruit that was given for the pur¬ 
pose of enchanting them in this manner. Yet 
It does not seem to produce any such affection 
of the brain in modern days. In Italy, this 
plant is a tree of thirty feet nigh. 

S. D. Yirginiana. Pitchumen, Pishoman or 
Persimen-plum ; with the surface of its leaves 
of the same colour. 'A native of Virginia, 
rising to twelve or fourteen feet, but generally 
divimng into many trunk branches near the 

S ound. Both species may be cultivated from 
eir seeds in our own gardens, though most suc¬ 
cessfully in our gtttn-houses, or in moderate 
bot-beas; and it gradually inured to the 
climate when young plants, wilt be found suf¬ 
ficiently strong at length to endure all its va- 
riatiAns. 

DlOXIA, in music. See Diapente. 

To DIP. ti. «. pret. dippedr-, part, dipped or 
dipt, (bippan, Saxon; aaepen, Dutch.) i. 
To immerge; to put into any liquor (Apl.). 2. 
To moisten; to vyet (Miltony. 3. To be en¬ 
gaged in any affair fDryden), 4 . To engage 
as a pledge (Dryden). 
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7'o OiF. V. . 1. To sink) to iimnerge 
{L'Estrange). 3. To enter; to pierce (C^n- < 
ville). 3. To enter slightly into any thing 
(Pope). 4. To take that which conies first; 
to choose by chance iDryden), 

Dip op the horizon. See Depres¬ 
sion. 

DIPETALOUS. (dipetala.) Corolla, or 
two-iietalled; having two petals only: as cir- 
caea, commelina. 

DIPHTHEH.^, a garment made of skins 
worn bv the ancient shepherds and labourers. 

DIPH’I'HONG. Ill grammar, a 

double vowel, or the union, or mixture, of two 
vowels pronounced together, so as only to make 
one syllable : as 1.1 ne Latin ae, at or; oe, or 
ce. 2. The Greek cm, m. 3. The English ai, 
au, &c. (See Vowel, Syllable, and 
Grammar). The word is Greek, and is com¬ 
pounded of St;, twice; and sound. 

The Latins jironomiced the two vowels in 
their diphthongs much as we do, with this ex¬ 
ception, that the two were not heard equally, 
but the one was somewhat weaker than the 
other; though the division was made with all 
the delicacy imaginable; among ns most of the 
Latin diphtliongs are lost in the pronunciation; 
their a and as are only spoken ns e's ; so also 
the English ea, oa, &;c. though wrote with two 
characters, are pronounced as simple sounds. 
In English, French, and divers other langua¬ 
ges, one may distinguish diphthongs with re¬ 
gard to the eye, from diphthongs with regard to 
the ear. A diphthontr with regard to the eye, 
is formed of two vowels, meeting in the same 
syllable, whether the particular sound of each 
of them be heard in the pronunciation, or whe¬ 
ther the sound of one of them be drowned; or, 
lastly, whether a new sound, different from 
either of them, result from both. In the two 
lattcrcases, it is with some impropriety that we 
call them diphthongs; the first only .are real 
diphthongs, us being such both to the eye and 
ear. Diphthongs with regard to tlie car, are 
either formed of two vowels, meeting in the 
same syllable, whose sounds are severally 
heard; or of three vowels, in the same syl¬ 
lable, vvhich only afford two sounds in the pro- 
nuiiciatioii. On this last occasion, diphthongs 
with regard to the ear, are triphthongs with re- < 
gard to the eye. 

DIPHYLLOUS. and a leaf.) 

In botany, a two-leaved calyx: as in pa- 
paver and fumaria. Applied also to the cirrus 
or tendril, as in lathyrus; and to the pedun¬ 
cle, as in goinphrena. ^ 

DIPHYSA. in botany, a genus of the class 
diadelphia, order decandria. Calyx five-eleft, 
unequal; legume one-celled, many-seeded; 
compressed ; surrounded on each aide with a 
Urge, inflated, longitudinal bladder. One spe¬ 
cies ; a native shrub of Carthagena, with |im- 
nate leaves; leaflets oblong, emarginnte; pe¬ 
duncles axillary, two or three-flowered; flowers 
yellow. 

DIPLA'ZIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
class erypiogamia, onler Alices. Fructification 
in scattered, double decussate lines, neqr the 
vein of the frond; involucree double, origi* 
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etatitig from a vein opening towards the margin 

on both sides. Two species, both exotics. 

DTPLOE. (diploe, from hvXw), to double.) 
In anatomy. M^ituliiuni. The spongy sub¬ 
stance between the two tabiM of the skull. 

DIPLOMA (jhrXwfM, from - iiexow, to fold, 
nr double up), was originally a letter or wri¬ 
ting of a sovereign conferring a title or digniiw, 
or granting some immunity or privilege. The 
oldest is that of the emperor Galba dismissing 
some veteran soldiers. These instruments were 
originally written on waxed tables folded toge¬ 
ther ; whence their name. 

Latterly, the term diploma is restricted to the 
instrument by which a legalized incorporation, 
as a university or college, confers a title of dig¬ 
nity, or a privilege to practise in a learned pro¬ 
fession. 

DIPLOM ACY, is the knowledge of the re¬ 
lations of independent states to each other. 
'J'his knowledge is supposed to be best under¬ 
stood by those who are authorised by sovereigns 
(formerly by diploma) to be ambassadors from 
the government of one state to that of another. 

DIPLOMATICS, the science of diplomas, 
or of ancient literary monuments, public do¬ 
cuments, 2kc. It does not, however, nor can 
it, absolutely extend its researches to antiquity; 
but is chiefly confined to the middle, age, and 
the first centuries of modern times. For though 
the ancients were accustomed to reduce their 
contracts and treaties into writing; yet tlicy 
graved them on tables, or covered them over 
with wax, or brass, copper, stone, or wood, 
kc. And all that in tnc first ages were not 
traced on brass or marble, iiave perished by the 
length of time, and the number of destructive 
events. The word diploma signifies, properly, 
a letter or epistle, that is folded in the niuldle, 
and that is not open. But, in more modern 
times, the title has been given to all ancient 
epistles, letters, literary nionuincnts, and jiub- 
lic documents, and to all those pieces of writ¬ 
ing which the ancients called syngrapha, chi- 
rographa, codicilli, &c. In the middle age, 
and in the diplomas themselves, these writings 
arc called iitterae, prtecepta, placita, chartse in- 
diculs, sigilla, and hullac ; as also panchartsc, 
nantochartac, tractorise, descriptiones, &c. 
The originals of these pieces are named exein- 
plaria, or autographa, chartm authenticse, ori- 
ginalia, &c. and the copies, apographa, copise, 
jiarticnlse, and so forth. The collections that 
have been made of them, are called cliartaria 
and ebartulia. 'Phe place where these papers 
and documents were kept the ancients named 
pscrinia, tabularinm, or scrarium ; words that 
were derived from the tables of brass, and, ac¬ 
cording to the Greek idiom, archeium or archi- 
vum. On this subject there are two works 
which furnish the clearest lights on this mat¬ 
ter, and which may serve as sure guides in the 
judgment we may have occasion to make on 
what are called ancient diplomas. The one is 
the celebrated Treatise on the Diplomatic, by 
F. Mahillon ; and the other, the first volume 
of the Chronicon Gotvicense. We there find 
•pecitnens of all the chAtdeters, the fiomishei^ 
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and different methods of writing, of eveiy 

Diplomatics, is now more commonly 
used to denote that branch of knowledge 
which ought to be possessed by an ambassador 
to a foreign court. The art of diplomatics has 
been cultivated with great assiduity by every 
nation in Europe for many years past, and men 
exiierienced in political histoiy, of engaging 
manners, and possessing a considerable share of 
general knowlrage, ana especially of interna¬ 
tional relationships, hare always been selected 
by each to practise it. The principal aim of 
the corps diplomatique (as the French term 
ambassadors) is to discover the movements and 
intentions of their brethren, and to conceal 
their own. 

DIPLO'PIA. {diplopia, inihtetim, from lor- 
Xao;, double, and to sec.) Visusdupli- 

catus. A defect of vision iii which the person 
sees an object doubly or trebly. It is rather a 
symptom of a disease than a disease itself. 

DPPPER. *. (from dip.) One that dips in 
the water. 

Dipper. In ornithology. See Colvm* 

BUS. 

DIPPING, among minej^, signifies the in¬ 
terruption, or breaking off, of the veins o‘f ore; 
an accident that gives them a great deal of 
trouble liefore they can discover Uie ore again. 

Dipping-needle, or Inclinatory 
NEEDLE, a magnetical needle, so hung, as 
tliat, instead of playing horizontally, and, point¬ 
ing out north and south, one end dips, or in¬ 
clines to the horizon, and the other points to a 
certain degree or elevation above it. 

The inventor of the dipping-needle was 
Robert Norman, a conipass-inakcf at Ratcliffe, 
about the ye.ar 1.^80. This is not only testified 
by his own account, ip his New Attractive, 
but also by Dr. Gilbert, Mr. William Bur- 
rowes, Mr. Henry Bond, and other writers of 
that time, or soon after it. The occasion of 
the discovery he himself relates, viz. that it 
being hii custom to finish, and hang the 
needles of his compa.sses, before he touched 
them, he always fouud that, immediately after 
the touch, the north pmnt would dip or decline 
downward, {minting in a direction under the 
horizon; so that, to balance the needle 
he was always forced to put a piece of wax on 
the south end, as a counterpoise. The con¬ 
stancy of this effect led him at length to observe 
the precise quantity of the dip, or to measure 
the greatest angle which, tne needle would 
make with the horizon. This, in the year 
1576 , he found at London was 71 '’ ^O'. It is 
not quite certain whether the dip varies^ as 
well as the horizontal direction, m the same 
place. Mr. Graham made a great many ex>- 
perimenta with the dipping-nmle in 17S3, 
and firand the dip between 74 and 75 degrees. 
Mr. Nairne, in 177S, found it somewhat above 

72 ®. 

Mr. Whiston, whose nee^e there is reason 
to soppose was more to be relied upon than 
Norman’s ot Bond’s, determined the dtp in 
1780, to be 76^ i this oempaied wiffi Mr. 
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Cavendish’s accurate observations in 1775, 
whetr he foimd the dip to be 72* Stf, makes 
the decrease in this period of 65 years, on a 
mean 2'-() per annum. And from a comparison 
of Mr. Gilpin’s observations of the dip in Au¬ 
gust 1805, when he found it 70*20', with those 
of M r. Cavendish in 1775, its annual decrease 
on a mean, ai))K’ar“.)o nave been 4'‘3 ; and its 
progressive annual decrease, on a mean in tlie 
above-mentioned period of 30 years, to have 
been l'‘4. 

It is certain, however, from many experi- 
menrs and observaiions, that the dip is did'erent 
in different latiiu U‘s, and tliat it'increases in 
going northward. It appears from a table of 
observations made w'itli a marine dippinc- 
needle of Mr. Nainie’'', in a voyage towartls 
the north pole, in 177.3, that 
in I iliiude tio” ts' the dip was 75® O', 
in l.itiiuJc 70 46 liic dip was 77 52, 
in laritn.lc 80 >2 the dip was 81 dS*, and 
in latitude 80 27 the dip was 82 2^. 

See Phipp-’s V’ovagc, p. t22. See also the Ob¬ 
servations of Mr. IKitchins, made in Hudson’s 
bD\ and straits, Philos. Trans, vol. t).5, p. 12«J. 

Burrowes, Gilbert, Uidley, Bond, &c. en¬ 
deavoured to apply this discovery of the dip to 
the liiiding of the latitude; and Rond, going 
still fanher. hrst of any pro|)ose(l finding the 
longitude by it; but fur want ofobseivatioiis 
and eieperimeiUs, he could not go any lenglli. 
Mr. Whiston, being furnished with the far¬ 
ther observations of colonel Windham, Dr. 
Halley, Mr. Pouiul, Mr, Cunningh.im, M. 
Noel, M. Feuillc, and his own, made "real 
improvements in the doctrine and use of the 
dipping-needle, brouglit it to more certain 
rules, and endeavour^ in good earnest to find 
the longitude by it. But all the rules vvliich 
have b«'cn hitherto proposed for tliis purpose 
have been gratuitous, uncertain, and unsatis¬ 
factory. 

In order to determine the law that regulates 
the inclination or dip of the needle, Biot, in a 
Memoir delivered by himself and llumlxildt to 
the French National Institute, On the Varia¬ 
tions of the Terrestrial Magnetism in different 
Latitudes, supposed in the axis of the magnetic 
equator, and at er|ual distances from the centre 
or the earth, two centres of attractive forces, 
the one austral and the other boreal, so as to 
repre.sent the two opposite magnetic poles of the 
earth; he then calculated the efiect which 
ought to result from the action of these centres 
upon any point of the earth’s surface, assuming 
the attractive force in the reciprocal ratio of the 
squares of the distances; he found that his re¬ 
sults approxinrated more and more to the truth 
in proportion as, the distance between the mag- 
niptic (loles was assumed less j and, indeed, by 
supposing thosC' two jmles or centres to coin- 
cioe, or me inclination of the magnetic neerlle 
to be produced by an indefinitely small magnet 
placed in the centre of the earth, his theorem 
Mve the same numbers as had been observed 
EyHiimboldt both in Europe and in America, 
as well as what had been o^rted in Ru.ssia, 
iApiaad, and vftriDus oUier places ia both he> 


nii.spheres: the results of theory Iieiog classed 
with those of observations in a comparative 
table, which dearly evinces their near coinci¬ 
dence. last u be the angle included between a 
radius drawn from the earth's centre to any as¬ 
sumed point on its surface and the magnetic 
axis, j8 the angle comprehended between the 
line coinciding with the real position of the 
needle and tlie said magnetic axis, and I the 
inclination of the needle with the horizon of 
the place j then we have 


I. 


tan. 


sin. 2 k 


cos. 2« + j 

whence is readily determined; and then we 
shall have the incUnation by means of the fol¬ 
lowing ; 

II. I=:gO*”f'K—/3. 

Still it must be observed, that thougli these 
formula: given by Biot, furnished in general 
results very near the truth ; yet when he at- 
tciiipled 10 roprec-ent the iiiclinalions in difier- 
ent latitude.^ by the supposition of a magnet in¬ 
finitely smalt, very near the centre of the earth 
ami perpendicular to the magnetic equator, he 
did not ]>relctul to consider the h) pothesis as 
any thing real, but solely us a malhematicul ab¬ 
straction useful in connecting the rcsiilb, and 
tending to ascertain iu future whether any 
changes exist. 


DI'l’SACUS. Teazel. In botany, a genus 
of the class tetrandria, order monogjnia. Com¬ 
mon calyx iiiany-Ieavcd ; proper superior onc- 
leafcd; receptacle cliall’v; crown of the seed 
cup-shaped. Four species; of which two ate 
common to the hedges, and one to the moist 
wastes of our own country. The only .species 
we need notice is d. fnlloniim, which is still 
cultivated in the west of England, os being, at 
least till lately, of general use in raising the 
knap ujKin woollen chitbs, but which for some 
years has been gradually sinking into dLsusc. 

DIPSAS, iu zoology, the green coluber. 

I)IPTF.RA, in zoology, an order of the claM 
insccta, characterised by having two wings, 
under each of which is a clavate poise with its 
appropriate scale. Of these some possess both 
proboscis and sucker; others have a sucker, but 
no proboscis. See Entomolooy and Zoo¬ 
logy, 

DIPTERE, in ancient architecture, a tem¬ 
ple surrounded by a double row of columns, 
forming wings. 

DI'I^ERIX, in botany, a genus of the class 
diadciphia, order decandr'ia. Calyx with the 
two upper divisions wing-shaped ; legume one- 
cellcd, one-seeded, coriaceous, two-valved.^ 
Two species; both natives of South America," 
and both trees sixty feet high. 

1. D. odorata, called by the inhabitants 
tonca bean, with alternate leaves and terminal 
racemes: legume fleshy, and yellowish; seed 
highly fragrant, coverra with a thin brittle 
shell. 

2. D. oppositifolia: leaves opposite; flowers 
panicicd; legume coriaceous, greenish. 

DI'PTO'TE. s. (MwU.) A nounconiistint 
of two cmi only (0<irke), 
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’DlPni'YCIIA, in antiquity, a public re¬ 
gister, wherein were written the names of the 
consuls, and other magistrates, among the 
heathens; and of bishops, and defunct as well 
as surviving brethren among the Christians. 
The word is formed from tlie Greek itunxm, or 
JiiTTi/x't, ot»d that from bwri'f, a masculine 
noun derived from v<ri>a<rat, 1 fol«l or plait. From 
its future wru^u,, is loi ined roruf, a fold or plait, 
to w liich adding it(, twice, we have Jurri/f, in 
the genitive whence the nominative 

neuter q. d. a book folded in two 

leaves ; tiiough iliere w'cre sonic in three, and 
others in four or five leaves. An ingenious 
author imagines this name to have been first 
given them to dislingui.li them from the books 
tluit were rolled, called voliimina. 

Dl'PL/S. Jerboa. In roology, a genus of 
tile el.iss inanimalia, order glires. Fore-teeth 
two in each jaw; fore-legs \cry short, hind- 
k-gs very long; fail long, tnfted at the tip. 
Tti'.'se aniin.tls in theii habits very much re¬ 
semble dormice. Hy me.ms of their long hind¬ 
legs they make prodigious bounds ; and use tlic 
fore-paws to carry lood to the mouth. The 
genus was probably known to the ancients 
under the natiieo('j*y;fi«oii;, two-footed mouse, 
a fig-. re that occurs on vaiious coins of Gyrene, 
where the animal is still to be found. It is 
said by IJocli.irt to be the }gi{< (saplian) of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, wliicli in our cuinmnn 
version is generally translated conies; see Ps. 
civ. 18. Piov. \xx. 2fi: lint the characters as¬ 
cribed to it in these p.nssagos do not apply very 
.'iccurtitely either to theconv (rabbit) or jerlioa: 
and Dr. Shaw and Mr. Tfliucc are probably 
light in referring the Hebrew saphan to aii- 
olber animal, which they denominate daman 
Israel. 

There are ten species of the jerboa, of which 
the following are the chief. 

1. D. jaciilus. Alagtago, or common jerboa. 
Feet fore-toed j fore-feet with a claw, instead 
of the thumb; hind-legs three times as long as 
the fore, and used after the manner of the 
kangiiroo; teats eight, and distant from each 
other} hair abo\e pale-brown, beneath whi¬ 
tish; ears and feet flesh-coloured: body seven 
inches long; tail ten. Inhabits Kgypt, Ara¬ 
bia, and South Siberia, in firm ground, and 
fields covered with herbage; is not easily 
tamed; rests with the hind-legs under the 
belly, and fore-legs near the throat, so as not 
easily to be seen : forms long winding burrows 
with a chamber at the end, h;ilf a yard below 
the surface of the soil; feeds on roots, grain, 
and grass ; cuts grass, w’hich, when dry, it car¬ 
ries into its ictreats for winter provision. 
The flesh is eaten by the Cahmics and Ara¬ 
bians. Sec Nat. Hist. Plate LXXllI. 

S. D. cafer. Ciape jerboa. Toes five be¬ 
fore, four behiml: hotly above bright chesnut, 
beneath yellowish white; tail very hairy, 
black at the tip. Inhabits the Cape; is four¬ 
teen inches long, the tail fifteen, ears three; 
burrows with the fore-feet; sleeps sitting on 
its haunches, the head between the legs, and 

the fore*p(iw!i over the can j is drivco out of its 
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hole by wafer poured in; grants wkh a shrill 
voice, the flesh is eaten by the natives. 

3. D. meridianus. Torrid jerboa. Fore¬ 
feet three-toed, with the rudiment of a fourth; 
hind feet five-toed; tail colour of the body, 
which is above pale tawny, sometimes greyish, 
beneath white. Inhabits the sandy deserts of 
the torrid region, near the Caspian sea; feeds 
on a few farinaceous seeds; forms burrows 
with three apertures, about a yard under the 
surface. Bcmy five inches long; tail three 
inches. 

4. D. tamaricinns. Tamarisk jerboa. Fore¬ 
feet threc-ioed, with the rudiment of a fourth; 
hind-feet five-toed; tail obscurely annulate, 
hairy, a little tufted at the tip. Bodv above 
yellowish-grey, beneath white. Inhaliits the 
salt marshes uf the Caspian sea; feeds on the 
fruit of the tamarisk, whence its specific name, 
and burrows under it w'ith two entrances into 
its chamber. A very elegant animalul body 
five and a half inches long; tail the same 
length, 

a. D. Canadensis. Canada jerboa. Toes 
four before, five behind; tail covered with 
bristles, longer than the body, the colour of 
which is ferruginous. -Inhabits the coldest 
parts of Canada; size of a small nioiifc; fre- 
ueiits shrubby places; active; caught with 
ifliculw. 

DIPyUE, a species of siliceous earth, found 
at' Manleon in the Pyrennees, imbedded in 
steatite. Colour greyLsh, or reddish-w’hite, 
passing into pale rose colour. It occurs cither 
(li$>eminated in sm-ali fascicular masses, or in 
minute prismatic ciystals. It has a brilliant 
vitreous Imstrc, a lamellar fracture, parallel to 
the sides of a regular hexahedron. It is mode¬ 
rately hard, easily franoiblc; and when pulve¬ 
rised and tlirown on not coals, gives a pale 
phosphoric light. It is fusible witli ebullition 
before the blow-pipe, and yields, according to 
Vanquelin, 

6o silex. 

24 aluniiite. 

10 lime. 

S water. 
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DIR.®, in mythology. See Furies. 

DlREA, in botany, a genus of the class oc- 
tandria, order nionogynia. Calyxless; enrol 
tubular, with the bonier obsolete; stamens 
longer than the tube ; drupe one-seeded. One 
species; a Virginian shrub, with oval, mIc, 
yellowish leaves; flowers axillary, two or three 
on each peduncle, greenish white. 

DIRE. a. idirus, Latin.) Dreadful; dismal;, 
mournful; horrible; terrible 

DIRE'CT. a. [directus, haxln.) 1. Straight; 
not crooked. 2. Not oblique (Brn/Zey). 3. 
Not collateral. 4. Apparehtly tending to some 
end (Sidney). -6. Open;” not ambiguous 
(B«coh). 6. Plain ; express [Locke). 

DisecT) i&afUpuoiDyii is applied toa planet 
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when it appears to move arcordinj to the order 
of ihe signs. When a pta.^et is mrect, its mo¬ 
tion and other phenomeua are designated by the 
term direction. 

Direct, a c^taracter used in music, at the 
end of u staff, especially at the foot of a page, to 
shew the place of the first note in the next 
staff: it is this, W. 

^ To Dire’ct. V. a. (directum, Latin.) 1. To 
aim in a straight line (Pope), 2. To point 
against, as a mark (Diyden). .3. To regulate; 
to adjust (Ecclus.). 4. To prescribe certain 
measures; to mark out a certain course (Joh). 
5. To order ; to command. 

DlRE'Cl'ION. . 1 . (directio, Latin.) 1. Aim 
at a certain jjoint (Smalridge). 2. Tendency 
of motion impressed by a certain impulse 
(Locke). 3. Order; fommand; prescription 
(Hooker). 4. Regularity; adjustment (Pope). 

Directiom, is also a kind of calculus 
wher^ astrologers pretend to find w'hen any 
notabff accident shall befal the person whose 
horoscope is drawn. In their own language, 
the direction is the calculation of the time 
when the significator shall meet the portender. 

Di KECTION OF MOTION, In mechanics, 
the situation of the straight line along which 
any motion is performed, or which is a tangent 
to that part of the curve in which a moving 
bodv is at any time. 

liiREtiTiON (Line of), in mechanics, is a 
straight line supposed to be drawn from the 
centre of gravity of any body directly towards 
the centre of the earth. 

DIRE'CTIVE. a. (from direct.) 1. Having 
tlic power of direction (Bramhalt). S, In¬ 
forming ; showing the way (Thomson). 

DIRE;CTLY. ad. (from direct.) 1. In a 
straight line; rectilineally (Dryden). 2. Im¬ 
mediately ; apparently (Hooker). 

DIRE'CTNESS. s. (from direct,) Straight¬ 
ness ; tendency to any point; the nearest way 
(Bentlev). 

PlRt'CTOR. s. (director, Latin.) 1. One 
that has authority over others; a superinten- 
deht (Swift). 2, A rule; an ordinance 
(SMft). 3. An instructor (Jjsoier). 4. One 
who is consulted in cases of conscience (Dry- 

IRB'ctor. s. (director, Latin.) 1. One 
that directs; one that prescribes. 2. An in- 
stniment that sen'es to guide any manual ope¬ 
ration. 

Director, in sm^ery, a groovdl instru¬ 
ment for guiding an incision-knife, as used in 
lithotomy, or operating for the stone, and in 
some other cases. 

Dt HECTOB^incommercial polity, a person 
who has the management of the affairs of a 
. trading company; thos we say, the directors of 
'theIndia conipanv, Sonth sea company, &c. 

. DIRE'CTORY. s. (from director.) The 
bfloili n^ich the factious preachers pubilshed 
III ^reibeUkm, for thedirectioa of their sect in 
aeu of ^rship (O^ord Heasont). 

. See DtRiGCVT. 

' .'DtRECTStiXi R particidar rig^tline, per- 
to th« axis of a conic section, and 
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frequeutiy referred to by those authors wlio de¬ 
monstrate the properties of these curves from 
the description of them in pl.ino. The indefi¬ 
nite right line DX (fig. 7, Plate 57.) is the 
directrix, and it. is such that if any point S be 
assumed without it, and, whilst the line SP re¬ 
volves about S as a centre, a point P moves in 
it in such a manner that its distance from S 
shall always be to PE its distance from the line 
DX, in a given ratio; then the curve described 
by the point P is a conic section ; it is an el¬ 
lipse, a ])arabola, or an hyperbola, according as 
.SP is less than, equal to, or greater than, PE. 
The ratio of SP to PE is called the determin¬ 
ing ratio. In the ellipse AD, the distance of 
the directrix from the vertex, is greater than 
AS the distance from the vertex to the focus ; 
in the parabola AD is equal to AS, in the hy¬ 
perbola it is less. 

DI'REFUL. o.Dire; dreadful (Pope). 

DPRENESS. ». (from dire.) Dismalncss ; 
honour; hideousness (Shakspeare). 

DIRE'mON. s. (direptio, Lat.) The act 
of plundering. 

DIRGE, a solemn and mournful composition 
performed at funeral processions. The dirge 
was in very general use with the ancient 
Greeks and Homans, and was numerously 
filled, both W voices and instruments. (Busbi/). 

DIRIBITORES, officers appointed to tils- 
tribute tablets to the people at the Roman co- 
mitia. 

DIRTTTA, in the Italian music, a term in¬ 
timating that the piece is to be played or sung 
by conjoint degrees. 

DI^K. s. (Earse.) A kind of dagger 
(Ticket). 

To DIRKE. V. a. To spoil; to ruin (Spen¬ 
ser). 

DIRT. s. (dryt, Dutch.) l. Mud; filth; 
laite (fPdke). 2. Meanness; sordidness. 

To Dirt. v. a. (from the noun.) To foul; 
to bemire; to soil (Swift). 

Dirt-pie. s. (dirt and pie.) Forms mould¬ 
ed by children of clay (Suckling). 

DTRTILY. ad. (from dirty.) 1. Nastily; 
foully; filthily. 2. Meanly; sordidly; shame¬ 
fully (Donne). 

DI'RTINESS. $. (from dirty.) 1. Nasti¬ 
ness; filthiness; foulness. S. Meanness; 
baseness; sordidness. 

DI'RTY. a. (from dirt.) 1. Foul; nasty, 
filthy (Shakspeare). 2. Sullied ; cloudy; not 
elegant (Locke). 3. Mean; base; despicable 
(Taulor). 

ToDi'RTy. v.a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
foul; to soil (Arbuthnot). 2. To disgrace; to 
scftndslizCt 

DIRU'PTION. s, (diruptio, Latin.) I. The 
act of bunting, or breaking. 2. The state of 
bursting, or breaking. 

DIS, an inseparable particle, implying com¬ 
monly a privative or negative signineation: as, 
to arm, to disarm ; to join, to dtsjoin. 

DISA, in botany, a genus of the class nnan- 
dria, order diandria. Spalhe one-valved; pe¬ 
tals three; the third less than the others; two- 
parted, gtbbout at the base. Four spiles; all 
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Datives of the Cape; herbaceous plants, wi'dii 
elegant blue flowers. 

disability, r- (from duahle.) 1. Want 
of power to do anything; weakness; impo¬ 
tence {Haleiffh). 

Disability, in law, is vvhena man is dis¬ 
abled, or made incapable to'inherit any lands, 
or take that benefit which otherwise he might 
have done: and this may happen four ways ; 
by the act of an ancestor, or of the party him¬ 
self ; by the act of God, or of the law. I. 
Disability by the act of the ancestor, is where 
the ancestor is attainted of high treason, &c. 
which corrupts the blood of his children, so 
that they may not inherit his estate. !2. Disa¬ 
bility by the act of the party, is where a man 
binds himself by obligation, that upon surren¬ 
der of a lease, he w'iU grant a new estate to a 
lessee; and afterwards lie grants over the re¬ 
version to another, which puts it out of his 
power to iierforin it. 3. Disability by the act 
of God, is where a man is »on naiice mfinoriat, 
whereby he is' incapable to make any grant, 
&c. So that, if he passeth an estate out of 
him, it may after his death be made, void ; but 
It is a ma.\ini in law, “ That a man of full age 
shall never be receivwl to disable his own per¬ 
son.” 4. Disability by the act of the law, is 
where a man, by the sole act of the law, with¬ 
out any thing by him dune, is rendered incapa¬ 
ble of the benefit of the law; as an alien 
born, &c. 

To D1S.‘\'BLK. V. a. (dis and al/c.) I. To 
deprive of fon'O; to weaken (Dflures). 2. To 
hinder from action (Ti'niple). 3. To impiiir; 
to diminish (Sfiakipcarv). 4. To deprive of 
usefulness or eflicacy {Drpden), 5. 'I'o ex¬ 
clude, as wanting proper qualifications 
toti). 

I'o DISABU'SK. V. nr. (t/« and ahus”.) To 
4Ct free from mistake; to undeceive (frailer). 

DISAt'COMMODAO’ION. s.(t/jsand ac- 
coHDiiodatioti.) The stale of being unfit or un¬ 
prepared {Ihie). 

To DISACCU'STOM. V. a. (,dh and accits- 
tom.) To destroy the force of habit by disuse, 
or contrary practice. 

} DISAGQUA'INTANCK. s. {dis and ac 
umintance.) Disuse of familiarity {South). 

DISADVA'NTAGE. s. {dis and advan¬ 
tage.) 1. Loss; injury to ini crest: a.s, he sold 
to disadvantage. 2. Diminution of any thing 
desirable, as, credit, fame, honour (ZJryrfcM). 
3. A state not prepared for defence {Spen¬ 
ser). 

Ib Disadva'ntaoe. v.a. To injure an 
interest of any kind {Decay of Piety). 

DISADVA'NTAGEABLE. a. Contrary to 
profit; producing los.s: not luscd {liaeou). 
DISADVANTA'GEOUS. fl. Contrary to 

interest; contrary to convenience; unfavour¬ 
able {Addison). 

DISADVANTA'GEOUSLY. ad. In a 
manner contrary to interest or profit {Govern¬ 
ment of the Tongue). 

DISAD VaKFA'CEOUSNESS. s.Contra- 
tietv to profit; inconvenience. 

VOL: IV. 
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DISADVE'NTUROUS. a. Unhappy ;.un> 

prosperous {Spenser). 

To DlSAFFh/Gr. v.a.'{dis and affect.) 
To fill with discontent;''to discontent {Cla» 
tendon). 

DISAFFE'CTED. part. a. Not disposed to 
zeal or aflection {StilHngJleet). 

DISAFFE'CTEDLY. ad. After a disaflect- 
ed manner. 

DISAfFE'CTEDNESS. r. Tlie quality of 
being disaflecled. 

plSAFFE'CTION. r. (from disaffeef.) U 
Dislike ; ill-will {Taylor). 2 . Want of zeal 
for the government {Swift). 3. Disorder; 
bad constitution {Wiseman). 

DISAFfl'RMANCE. r. {dis and affrm.) 
Confutation; negation {Hale). 

To DISAFFCFREST. v. a. {dis and forest.) 
'p throw open to common pur|X)se«i, by put¬ 
ting away the privileges of a forest (Bacon). 

Vb piS.AGRE'K. r. n. (dtb and agree.) I. 
To difl’er; not to be the same {Loeke). 2. To 
difl'er; not to be of the same opinion {Dry- 
dcn). 3. To be in a stale of opposition 
{Urnii'n). 

DISAGRKFi'ABLE, a. (from disagree.) 1. 
Contrary; nnsuilahle ( Pope) . 2. Uhpleasing; 
offensive (Lnckei. 

DISAGHEE'ABLENESS. s. 1. Unsuita¬ 
bleness; contrariety. 2. Unpleasantness; of- 
feiisiveness {South). 

DlSAGREli'MENT. s. (from disagree.) 
1. Difference; dissimilitude; diversity; not 
identity; not likeness {Woodward), 2. Dif¬ 
ference of opinion ; contrariety of sentiments 
{Hooker). 

!/b DISALLO'W. tj. ff. {dis nod allow.) 1. 
To deny authority to any {Dryden). 2. To 
consider as unlawful {Hooker).' 3. 'I'ocer.sure 
by some posterior .net {Swift). 4. To censure; 
not to justify {South). 

To Di SAL Lo'w V. n. To refuse permission; 
not to grant {Hooker). 

DISALLO'W'ABLE. a. Not allowable; 
not to be suffered. 

DISALLO'WANCE. s. Prohibition 

To DISA'XCIIOR. V. «Ji(from dis andan- 
chor.) To drive a sjhip from its anchor. 

i>lSA'NDRA, in botany, a genus of the 
class heptandria, order mnnogynia. Calyx 
seven-parted; corol wheei-shuped, seven- 
parted; capsule two-celled, many-seeded. One 
species only; a native of Madeira, affording 
two varieties. 

To DIS.4'NIMATE. v. a. {dis and ani¬ 
mate.) I. To deprive of life. 2. To discou¬ 
rage ; to deject {Boyle) 
plSANlMATrON. .r. (from disanimate.) 
Privation of life (Brown). 

7b DISANNU'1.. e. fl. To annuls to de¬ 
prive of anthorltv: a barbarous word {fferberi). 

DISANNU'LMENT. (from disannuL) 
The act of making void. 

2b DIS.\PPE'AR. V. n. {dhparoilte, Fr.) 
To be lost to view; to vanish out of sight; t# 
fly; to gfr away {Milton). 
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To DISAPPOINT. V. a. (dis and appoint.) 
To defeat of expectation; to balk (Tillatson). . 

DISAPPOINTMENT. *. Defeat of hopes j 
miscarriage of expectations (Spectator). 

Dis AFPOtNTMENT (Islesof), two or more 
small ihUnds, discovered,by commodore Byron, 
in the S. Pacific ocean. Lat- JO. to 14. 6 S. 
Lsn. 141. 5. to 141. l()W. 

DISAPPROBA'ITON. i. (dh and appro- 
ha^on.) Censure; condemnation (Poft). 

To DISAPI’RO'VE. V. n. (dUapprouver, 
Pr.) 1 . To dislike; to censure (Pope). 2. To 
reject as disliked (Swift). 

DI'SARD. s. ('eij-is, Saxon.) A prattler; a 
boastit^ talker (5/ltN»er). , 

To DISA'RM. V. a. (disarmer, French.) To 
spoil or divest of arms; to deprive of arms 
(Drydcn). 

To DlaARRA'Y. v. a. (dis and array.) To 
undress any one; to divest of clothes (Spen¬ 
ser). 

Disarka'v. 5. (from the verb.) 1. Disor¬ 
der; confusion (Hayward). 2. Undress. 

DISASSIDUTTY. «. Absence of care or 
attention ( fPatton). 

DISA'JSTPiR. s. (desastre, French.) 1. The 
blast or stroke of an unfavourable planet 
(Shakspeare). 2. Misfortune; grief; mishap; 
misery (Pope). 

To Uisa'ster. V. a, (from the noun.) 1. 
To blast by an unfavourable star (Sidney). 2. 
To afflict; to mischief (Shakspeare). 

DISA'STROUS. a. (from disaster.) 1. Un¬ 
lucky ; not fortunate (Hayward). 2. Gloomy; 
threatening misfortune '(Milton). 3. Un¬ 
happy; caiamitnns; miserable (Denham). 

DlSA'STROUSLY. ad. In a dismal mun- 
ncr. 

DISA'STROUSNESS. s. Unluckincss. 

To DISAVOU'CIl. V. a. (dis and avouch.) 
To retract profession; to disown (Daniel). 

_ To DISAVO'W. V. a. (dis and avow.) To 
disown; to deny knowledge of (Hayward). 

DISAVO WAL, s. Denial (ClaUssa). 

DISAVO'WMENT.». Dental (fVollon). 

To DISAUG'HORIZE. v. a. (dis and au¬ 
thorize.) To deprive of credit or authority 
(Wotton). 

To DISBA'ND. V. a. (dis and land.) I. To 
dismiss from military service; to break up an 
army (Knolles). 2. To, spread abroad; to 
scatter ( fVoodward). 

To Disba'kd. V. n, 1. To retire from mi¬ 
litary service; to separate; to break up (Til- 
htson). S. To be dissolved (Herbert). 

To DlSBA'RK. V. a. (debarquer, Fr.) To 
land from a ship; to put on shore (Fairfax) 

DlSBELIE'F. s. (from disbelieve.) Refusal 
at credit; denial ofhdief (Tillolion). 

To DISBELIE'VE. ». a.>iji%s and believe.) 
N(H to credit; not to hold true (Hammond), 

^ DISJ^LI^VER. s. One who refuses be¬ 
lief; one who denies a position to be true 
■(/Fatts). 

■ To DISBE'NCR. ». a. (dis and bench.) To 
drive from a seat (Shakspeare). 

-To DISBRA'NCH. v. n. (dis and branch.) 
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To separate, or break off, as a branch from i 
tree (J&i»c^»). 

To DISBU'D. V. a, (with gardeners.) To 
take away the sprigs newly put forth. 

To DlSBU'KuEN. o. a. (dis and burden.) 

1. To case of a burden; to unload (Mtlloa). 

2. To disencumber, discharge, or clear (Hale), 

3. To throw oB a burden (Addison). 

To 1}i.sbu'roen. V. n. To case the mind. 
J'o DlSilU'USE. 0 . a. (debourscr, Fr.) To 
spend or lay out iiioney (Sptnser). 
DISBU'RSEMENl. s. (dehounement, Fr.) 

1. Act of disbursing or laying out (Spenser). 

2. Sum sivent. 

DISBU'RSER. s. One that disburses. 

DISC, in antiquity. See Discos. 

Disc, in astronomy. See Disk. 
DISCA'LCEATED. o. (discalceatus, Lat.) 
Stripped of shoes. 

DiSCALCEaTION. *. (from discalceat- 
cd.) The act of pulling oft' the shoes (Brown). 

To DISCA'NDY. V. n. (dis dad candy.) To 
dissolve; to melt (Shakipeate). 

DISCANT, in music. SeeDESC.ANT. 

To DISCA'RD. V. a. (dis and card.) 1. To 
throw out of the hand such cards as arc useless. 
2. To dismiss or eject from service or employ¬ 
ment (Swift), 

DISCA'RNATE. a. (dis and caro, flesh; 
scarnato, Italian.) Stripped of flesh (Glan- 
ville). 

To DISCA'SE. V. a. To strip; to undress 
(Shakspeare). 

YoDlSCK'RN. V. a. (discerno, Latin.) i. 
To descry; to sec (Prooerls). 2. To judge j 
to have knowledge of (Sidney). 3. To distin¬ 
guish (Boyle). 4. To make the dift'crence be¬ 
tween (Ben Jonson). 

To Disce'rn. V. n. To make distinction 
(Hayward). 

DISCE'RNER. s. (from discern.) 1. Dis¬ 
coverer; he that descries (Shakspeare). 2. 
.Tudge ; one th?t has the power of distinguish¬ 
ing (Clarendun). 

DISCE'RNIBLE. «. (from discern.) Disco¬ 
verable; perceptible; apparent (6o»//i). 

PISCE'RNIBLENESS. *. Visibleness- 
DISCE'RNIBLY. ad. (from discernible) 
Perceptibly; apparently (Hammond). 

DISCE'RNING. part. a. (from discern.) 
Judicious; knowing (Atterbury). 

DISCE'RNINGI..Y. ad. Judiciously; ra¬ 
tionally; acutely (Garth). 

DISCE'RNMENT.s. (from discern.) Judg¬ 
ment; power of distinguishing (Freeholder). 

To DISCE'RP. (horn dhccrpo, Lat.) To 
tear in pieces; to break. 

DISCETIPTIBLE. s. (p'om discerp.) Fran¬ 
gible; separable (d/ore). 

DISCERPTIBPLITY. s. (from discfrp/f- 
lle.) Liablcness to be destroyed by disunion of 
parts. 

DJSCETIFTION. *. (from discerp.) The 
act of pulling to pieces. 

To DISCHA'RGE. «. a. (dcchargcr, Fr.) 
I. To disburden ; to exonerate (Dryden). 2. 
To unload; to disembark (Kings). 3. To 
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give vent lo anything; to let fly (Drydea). 
4. Toletolf a gun (knolles). 5. To clear a 
€iel« by psyuieni {Lovke). 6. To set free from 
obligation (L'Estrange). 7 . To clear from 
an accasa.tion or crime; to absolve t^Locke). 
8 To perform ; to execute {.Dryden). 9 . To 
put away; to obliterate {Bacon). 10 . To di¬ 
vest of any office or employment. 11 . Todis- 
uiiss; to release {Bacon). 12. To emit 
{IViseman), 

To Discka'rce. v.n. To dismiss itself; 
to break up (Bacon). 

Discba'rge. s. (from the verb.) 1. Vent; 
explosion; emission (Ifoodward). 8 . Matter 
vented {Sharp). 3. Disruption; evanescence 
(Bacon). 4. Dismission irom an office. 5. 
Release from an obligation or iienalty (ilf>7/on). 
(j. Absolution from a crime (South). 7 . Ran¬ 
som; price of ransom (Milton). 8 . Perform¬ 
ance; execution (L'Estranae). 9 . An ac¬ 
quittance from a debt. 10 . Exemption; pri¬ 
vilege (Ecclus). 

Discharge of fluids through 

APERTURES. See HvDR AO LTCS. 

DISCHA'RGEH. t. (from disekaree.) I. 
He that discharges in any manner. 8 . He that 
fires a gun (Brown). 

Discharger, or Discharging rod, 
in electricity, an instrument invented for the 
purpose of discharging electric jars. See. The 
common discharging rod is nothing more than 
a semicircular brass wire, furnished with two 
brass balls, one at each end of the wire. The 
other, which is of very extensive use in electric 
experiments, is called the jointed discharging 
rod. It is furnished with a handle of glass, or 
baked wood; the legs are moveable, and may 
be set lo any convenient distance. By bring¬ 
ing one of these knobs or points to one coaled 
sioc of a charged electric, and the other to the 
other side, or to any conductor connected with 
it, the communication is completed be¬ 
tween the two sides, and the electric is dis¬ 
charged. 

Discharger (Universal), contrived by 
Mr. Henley, consists of a flat board at bottom, 
about fifteen inches long, four broad, and one 
thick, into two holes of which are cemented 
two glass pillars, eight or nine inches asunder; 
each of these has a turning joint, so composed 
of caps and pivots, that wire may hot only be 
■lided through each joint, but turned, either 
horizontally or vertically. Each of the wires 
is furnished with an open ring at one end, and 
at the other end with a brass nail, which by a 
short spring socket may be slipt on the pointed 
extremity, or removeef at pleasure. On a cy¬ 
lindrical foot about the midway between the 
two glass pillars, iss a strong circular piece of 
wood about five inches in diameter, in the 
surface of which a plate of ivory is inlaid; this 
board and plate may, by means of screws, be 
fixed at any required height. The instrument 
is used ill a variety of experiments. Thus, to 
reduce thick pieces of glass to powder. Place a 
thick piece of glass on tlie ivory plate of the 
universal discharger, and a thick piece of ivory 
oa^the glass, on which a .weight fvoia one to 
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seven pouude is to be placed; take off the balls, 
bring the points of the wires against the edge 
of the glass, and pass the discharge through ifie 
wires, by connecting one of the wires with the 
hook of the battery, and forming a communi¬ 
cation, when the battery is charged, from the 
other wire to the ball. By this operation tlie 
glass will be broken, and some part of it shi¬ 
vered to an impalpable powder. When the 
piece of glass is strong enough to resist the 
shock, the glass is often marked by the explo¬ 
sion with the most lively and beautiful colours 
that can be imagined. 

Fix some very dry white wood between the 
balls of the universal discharger, the fibres of 
the wood ruiiiiing in the same direction with 
the wires; then pass the shock through them, 
and the wood will be torn lo pieces; or run the 
))oint3 into the wood, and then pass tlie shock, 
which will answer as v\ ell. 

DISCl'NCT. a. (discinctus, Lat.) Un¬ 
girded ; loosely dressed. 

To DISCl'ND. t*. a. (discindo, Lat.) To di¬ 
vide ; to cut in pieces (Boyle). 

DISCIPLE, (from disco, i learn.) One who 
learns any thing from another: thus, the fol¬ 
lowers of any teacher, philosopher," Ikc. are 
called disciples. In the Christian sense, they 
were followers of Jesus Christ, in general; but 
in a more restrained sense, the disciples denote 
those alone who were the immediate followers 
and attendants on his person, of which there 
were seventy or seventy-two. I'he names dis¬ 
ciple and apostle are ufieii synonymously used 
in the Gospel history; but sometimes the 
apostles arc distinguished from disciples, as per¬ 
sons selected out of the number of disciples, (o 
be the principal ministers of his religion: of 
these there were only twelve. The Latins 
kept the festival of the seventy or seventy-two 
disciples on July 15th, and the Greeks on Ja-. 
nuary 4th. 

ToDisci'ple. 0 . a. Not in use, I. To 
train; to bring up (Shakspeare). 2. To pu¬ 
nish ; to discipline (Spenser). 

DISCI'PLESHIP. s. (from disciple.) The 
state or (unction of a disciple (Hammond). 

D1^CIPLINABL£. a. (disdplinabilis, 
Lat.) Capable of instruction. 

DI'SCfPLINABLENESS. 1 . (from ditd- 
plinable.) Capacity of instruction (Hale). 

DlSCIPI.lNAOllAN. a. (fmm disdpline.) 
Pertaining to discipline (Glanoille). 

Discjflina'rian. s. (disdpiina, Lat.) 1. 
One who rules or teaches with great strictness. 
8. A follower of the Presbyterian sect,»»Mlled 
from their perpetual urgtmcy about discipline 
(Saunderson). 

Dl'SClPUNARY. B. (disdpiina, Lat.) 1. 
Pertaining to discipline. 8. Relating to go¬ 
vernment (Fersse). 3. Relating to educatioa 
(Milton). 

DISCIPLINE, s. (disdpiina, Latin.) 1. 
Education; instruction; the act of cultivatipg 
the mind (Baton). 8. Rale of government; 
order (Hooker). 3. Military regalatlon {Shak¬ 
speare). 4- A state of subjection' ( 

5. Any thing tan^t; att^ aojenoe-liXFlMaf). 
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Punishment; chasliscrocnt (^drfijort). 7- 
Kxtornal mortiticatioii {Taylor). 

Y’oDi'scipline. f. a. 1. To educate; to 
instnicl; to bring up 2 . To regu¬ 

late; to keep in order (DerAcM). 3. To pu¬ 
nish; to correct; to chastise. 

To DISCL.VIM. t>. a. {dis and claim.) 
To disown; to denj' any knowledge of {Ro¬ 
gers). 

DISCLAIMER, s. (from disclaim.) One 
that disclaims, disowns, or renounces. 

To DISCLO'SE. V. a. {dit and close.) I.To 
uncover; to protluee front a state of l.niuncy to 
rtpen view {Woodward). S. To hatch; ti» 
open {Bacon). 3. To reveal; to tell {Addi¬ 
son). 

DISCLO'SER. s. (from disclose.) One that 
reveals or iliscovers. 

DISCLO'SL'RE. s. (from disclose.) I. Dis¬ 
covery ; production into view {Bacon). 2. 
Act of revealing any secret {Bacon). 

DISCOBOLI, in antiquity (from Jio-ko;, 
and 1 throw;) tlirouers of the discus. 

DlSCOl.OR A^'LION. s. (from discolour.) 
1. The act of changing the colour; the act of 
staining. 2. Change of colour; stain; die 
{Arlmlhnol). 

To DISCO'LOUR. v. a. {decoloro, Latin.) 
To change from the natural hue; to stain 
{Temple). 

T» DISCO'MFIT. V. It. {desconfire, I'r.) 
To deteal; to conquer; to vanquish {Phi- 
lips). 

Disco'MFtT. s. (from the verb.) Defe.at; 
rout; overthrow {Milton). 

DISCOMFITURE, s. (from discomfit.) 
Defeat; loss of battle ; rout; ov erthrow '{Al- 
terlury). 

DlsCO'MFORT. s. {disand comfort.) Un¬ 
easiness ; sorrow; melancholy; gloom {Sliak- 
spearc). 

To Disco'mfort. I*, a. To grieve; to 
sadden ; *o deject {Sidney). 

DISCO’.MFORTABLE. a. (from discom¬ 
fort.) 1. That is melancholy and refuses coin- 
•forl {Shakspeate), 2. That causes sadness 
{Sidney). 

To DISCOMME'ND. v.a. {dis and coju- 
mend.) To blame; to censure {Dcuham). 

. DitoMME'NDABLE. «. Blamuble; 
censurable; deserving blame {Aulitfr^. 

: DISCOMME'NDABLENEhb'. s. Blami- 
btencss; liableness to censure. 

. DISCOMMENDATION, a. Blame; re- 
proach; censure (/ftf///7e). 

; DISCOMME'NDEU. s. One thatdiscom- 
-niends: a dispraiser. 

ToDISCDMMODE. v. a. {dis and m»i- 
.SKoie.'Fr.) To put to inconvenience; to mo- 
-lest, ■ 

• DISCOMMODIOUS. a. Inconvenient; 
troublesome; utipleasing {S^penser). 

. ^ DISCOMMO'DIT’lL L. Inconvenience; 
diaadvanti^; hurt; niisdtief {Bacon). 

ToDlSCOMPO'SE. o.a. Fr.) 

• 1. To disorder; to unsettle {Clarendon), 2. 
To lufBc; j^o disorder (Sa-'i/lf). 3. -To d i«lurb 
the-temper {Dryden). 4. To. offend; to.frei; 
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to vex {Swiff). 5. To displace; to dhcarti; 
not in use (Bacon). 

DlSf 'OMl^CMsURE. s. (from discompose.) 
Disorder; perturbation {Clarendon). 

To DL'iCOJSCE'RT. v. a. (dis and concert.) 
To unsettle the mind; to discompose {Col¬ 
lier). 

DISCONFO’RMITY. s. Want of agree* 
mciit; iiiconsistency^(/iaI'ewi7/). 

DISCONGRU'ITY. s. Disagreement; in¬ 
consistency (IJale). 

DISCO'NSOLATE. a. Void of comfort; 
hopeless; sorrowful; melancholv (Milton). 

J)lSCO'NSOLA'ni:LY. od. In a disconso¬ 
late manner; comfortlesly. 

D1S(.’0'NS0LATENFSS. s. The state of 
being disconsolate. 

DiSCDNTK'NT. s. Want of content; un¬ 
easiness at the present state. Sec Con j knt- 
MF.NT. 

Disconte'nt. a. Uneasy at the prKent 
stale; dissatisfied (i/nyaxird). 

To Disconte'nt. v. a. To dissatisfy ; to 
make uneasy at the present state (Dryden). 

DlSCONl'E'NTED. participial a. Un¬ 
easy; cheerless; malevolent (7’i7/fl/fo«)' 

DISC0NTE'N'IT.DNESS. Uneasiness; 
want of ease; dissatisfaction (Addison). 

D1SC:0NTE'NTMENT. s. The state of 
being discontented; uneasiness (Bacon). 

DISCONTI'NUANCE. .<r. (from dheonii- 
nuc.) 1. Want of cohesion of parts; disrup¬ 
tion {Bacon). 2. Cessation; intermission 
(Alterlury). 

DISCONTINUATION, s. (from discon¬ 
tinue.) Disruption of continuity; breach of 
union of parts; disruption; separation (Seus- 
ion). 

To DISrONTl'NUE. 0 . n. {disconthmer, 
Fr.) 1. To lose lire cohesion of parts (Bacon). 
2. To lose an established or prescri|)tive cus¬ 
tom or right {Jeremiah). 

V'o Disconti'nue. v . a . 1. To leave off; 
to cease any ri.-icticc or habit (Bacon). 2. To 
break off; to ini'-rrupt (Holder). 

DISCON'FINU'ITY. .-i. Disunion of parts; 
want of eoiiesion (Newton). 

DISCONVE'NIENC/E. s. Incongruity; 
disagreement (Bramhall). 

DI SCORD, s. {discordia, Latin.) 1. Dis¬ 
agreement; opposition; mutual anger; recipro¬ 
cal oppugnaucy (Sliakspcare). 2. Difference 
or cniitrartely of qualities, particularly of 
sounds (Dryaen). 

Discord, in music, the relation of two 
sounds which are, of themselves, always dis¬ 
agreeable, whether applied in succession, or 
consonance; thus the second, fourth, .and se¬ 
venth, with their ociavcs,«and in general, all 
intervals, except those few which precisely ter¬ 
minate the concords, are called discords. Dis¬ 
cords are divided intoconcinnous and inconciu- 
nous intervals. Concinnous discords arc such 
.ss are fit for music, next to ami in combina¬ 
tion with concords. Those are relations which 
in themselves are neither very disagreeable not 
agreeable, and have only a good effect in music, 
as by their mixture and combination vviih the 
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morie natural and essential principles, they pro* 
ditce a variety necessary to our being pleuk’d. 

liiconcinnoud discords arc such as are never 
chosen in music, as having too great a harsli- 
iiess in ttiem; though even the greatest discord 
is not without its use. The liaruiony of dis¬ 
cords is that wherein the discords arc made use 
of as the solid anrl substantial part of harmony: 
for by a proper interposition of a discord, ific 
succeedi^ concords receive an additional 
lustre. 'Inus discords are in music what strong 
shades are in painting; and without discords 
not only the variety, which is the life of music, 
would be soon exhausted, but the very per¬ 
fection of such relutiou of sounds would clog 
the car in like manner as sweet and luscious 
things do the siomach. Be.-.idos llic emu in- 
nous discords used designedly in music, there 
arc several other discord udations which happen 
unavoidably in an aceidoutni and indirect man¬ 
ner. Discords may transiently pass upon the 
unaccented part of the measure without much 
offence to the ear. The discords are, the lifih 
when joined witii the sixlii, the fourlli with 
the fifth ; and the uintii and seventh, of their 
own nature, are discords. Discords arc Iiiiro- 
duccil into harmony with due pieparatious, anil 
must he succeeded or resolved hy concords. /\ 
discord is prepared by '-uhslilutinf* it fiirt in tl'.e 
liarmony m luiality of a concord ; that is, the 
same note is first a concord to the hass note im¬ 
mediately preceding tliat to wliich it is a dis- 
conl. Again, a discord is resolved hy la mg 
inunediately succeeded liy a coiicmd, descend¬ 
ing from it only hv the distance of u major or 
minor second. Discords must be brought olF 
so as to render them delightful, which they will 
always he when used I)\ a skilful composer, 
who will lake caic, hy sinking the ear wilii a 
disproportionate sound, to awaken a groan r at¬ 
tention to that u hieii follows. See Disso¬ 
nance. 

To Di'scord. V. n. (discordu, L.uin.) To 
disagree; not to suit with ilhimi'. 

DlSC'O'RD.^Nf'K. 1.)isco’kbancy. s. 
(from rfwcerrf.') Disaerccnumt; oppo-,itum ; iii- 
consisteiicy. 

DISCiO'IlD.WT. a. (dticoiduns, 1 /aL) I. 
Inconsistent; at variance v ith iiself (Dryi/cK). 
2. Opposite; contrarioiis :i. Jiieon- 

gruoiis; not conforniahlc ( llnlc). 

D1SC0'RDAN'1'1,Y. lo/. t. Inconcislcnlly; 
ill disagreement with itself. 2. In disagii-c- 
inent with another {Boyle). 3. Peevishly ; 
in a contradictious manner. 

DISCORDI.V, in muhology, a inalevolent 
deity, daughter of Nox, and sister to Nemesis, 
the Pareap and Death. ,S!ic was driven from 
heaven hy Juiiiter^ because she was the cause 
of continual quarrels. Vv'hcn the nuptials of 
Pelcus and Thetis were celebrated, this goddess 
was not invited, and the neglect so irritatetl her 
that she threw an apple into the midst of the 
gods, with the inscription of delur pulrhrioti. 
This apple was the cause of the ruin of Troy, 
and of infinite misfortunes to llie Greeks. (See 
Pa BIS.) She is represented with a pale ghastly 
ock, and hcr.garmcul is torn, llcr licad is 
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■gcnmlly entwined witli serpents, and she is 
attended byBcilona. She issnp|)osed lobe the 
cause of ali^ the dissensions wlueli arise upon 
earth, public as well as private. {Fugil. lle- 
iiod). 

To DI.S(.’0'VI'*R. V. a. (drconvnr, Fr.) I. 
To show ; to disclose ; to bring to light. 2. 
'I'o expose to view {Sllitilupcare'). .3. To make 
known; to reveal {Jsaiali). 4. To ken; to 
espy {Ads). 3. To find out; to obtain infor¬ 
mation {Pope). 6. To detect; to find though 
concealed {Milton). ?• To find things or 
places not known before {Sliakspearc). 

DISCJG'VERABLK. a, (from discover,) 1. 
That limy be found out {iPnlts). 2. Appa¬ 
rent ; pxitoseil to \ icw {Bentley). 

DIS(;'0'VKRER. s. (from discover.) 1, 
Due that finds ,niy thing not known before; a 
finder out {Arl'uthnot). 2. A scout; one who 
is put to ill '•erv the eneinv {Uliaksprare). 

DISCO'V'^l'lRY. 4. (from i/isrra'cr.) l.TIic 
act of liudmg any Ut.u" hiditea (/Jryden). 2. 
Tile ai'i of revealing or disclosing any secret 
{SiiiUh). 

In philosophic.il liistiuisitioiis, it is proper to 
di-c;imii:alo c.irclully between intention and 
discovery. 'I’Ik object ij the former is to pro¬ 
duce sometl'’ng unicli bad no existence be¬ 
fore ; til it of! lie latter, w bri ig to light some- 
iliiug wiu'-h Hid exist, but wtiicii wa.s concealed 
i'lom eon.moll oliservatiou. Tims we say. 
Olio fjiiir-rii. ',c inveiite.t me air-pump ; Sanc- 
Inriui inventid il- • tiieriuomcicr , .Newton and 
(M'cgorx iii\ciiicd the rc/’eciinii n ll•scope ; (?a- 
lileo ili.'-cmeicd the i-ol.ir sj.ois; and Harvey 
discovered the ci.cul.vrioii of the blood, Itap- 
jicars, ihcri.rore, tliat iiMinoveincms in the ari.s 
arc piopi r!y c.illcti inventions; and that facts 
liiongiit to light by means of observation are 
[iidpcrly (Mill'd di-eoveries. 

Agrcf.ihlv to this analogy, is the u>e which 
vve iinke of llicsc words, vvlieii vve applv them 
to subjects ])nrely inicllcclual. As iinth is 
ctcrii.il and iminiitahle, and has no dependence 
on onr belief or disbelief of it, a person who 
hiiiigi to light a truth formerly ntiknown, is 
said to make a discovery. A person, on the 
other hand, who contriv-cs a new^ method of 
discoiciiiig Iriilii, is called an inventor. Pv- 
thagoi.is, vve sa\, di.sco-.crcd the forty-sevenih 
propomioii of J’hiclid’s first book ; Newton dis¬ 
covered (he binomial ihcoreiii; hut he invented 
the method of|)riiiK‘ and iiltiuintc ratios; and 
he invented the method of fluxions. In ge¬ 
neral, every .Klvaiiccincnt of knowlctlge is con¬ 
sidered as a discovery; every contrivance by 
which vve produce an effect, or accomplish an 
end, i,s considcrerl as an inveiiiioii. 

To DISCOU'NSFX. v. a. Todiitsuadc; to 
give contrary advice: obsolete {Spenser). 

DISCOIjNT, or Rebate, is used for an 
allowance made on a bill, or any other debt net 
yet become due, in consideration of making 
present payment of the bill or debt. 

Among merchants anti traders, it is usual to 
allow a sum for discount that is equal to the 
interest of the debt, calculated for the time till 
it becomes due: but this is not just; for as tli^i 
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true value of the discount is equal to the diiTer- 
ence between the debt and its present worth, 
'it is equal only to the interest of that present 
worth, instead of the interest on the whole 
debt. And therefore the rule for finding the 
true discount is this: 

As the amount of lOOl. for the given rate 
and time: 

Is to the given sum or debt : : 

So is the interest of lOOi. for the given rate 
and time; , 

^ To the discount of the debt. 

So that, if p be the principal or debt, r the rate 
of interest per cent, and i the time; 

then as 100-t-r^ : p z : rt •. —is 


prf 


lOO+rf 

the true discount. Hence also *• 

^ 100 + r/ 

~To(7+7? ** present worth, or sum to be 
rcceised. 

For ex. Suppose it be required to find the 
discount of WOl. for five months, at the rale of 
5 per cent, per annum interest. Here p= 
250, r=.'5, and or 5 months^ then 
prt 260 X r> X 250 x V5 _ 2.60 _ 

10‘)4 r< — lOO+yi X 2o~ 4^ ^ 

oi. 2s. the dif-coiini sought- 

A Table of Discounts rn.ty be seen in Smart's 
Tables of Interest, the use of which makes 
cniciilatiuns of discount very easy. 

To Discount, v. a. To make an abate¬ 
ment on a hill or debt, in consideration of 
prompt payment. 

7’o Discou'nt. V. a. To count back; to 
iKiy back again (Swift). 

To DISCOU'NTENANCE. v. a. 1. To 
discourage by cold treatment (Clarendon). 2. 
To abash; to put to shame (Milton). 

Discou'ntenance. s. Cold treatment; 
unfriendiv regard ((Jlarendon). 

DISCOU'NTENANCER. s. One thatdis- 
courages bvcold treatment (Bacon). 

To DISCOU'RAOE v. a. (dccouragcr, 
Fr.) 1. To depress ; to deprive of confidence ; 
to deject; to dastard ise ( King Charles). 2, To 
deter; to fright from any attempt. 

DISCOU'RAGER. s. (from discourage.) 
One that impresses diffidence and lerrour 


DIsCOUHAGEMENT. s. (from discou¬ 
rage.) 1. The act of deterring, or depressing 
hope. 2. Determent; that which deters 
(frilkins). 3. The cause of depression, or 
fear (Locke). 

DISCIOU'RSE. *. (discours, French.) 1. 
The act of the understanding, by which it 
passes front prAnises to consequences (Hooker). 
2- Conversation; mutual intercourse of lan¬ 
guage { talk (Herhert). 3 Effusion of lan- 
gua^; speech (Locke). 4. A treatise; a dis¬ 
sertation cither written or uttered (Pope). 

To Discou'hsb. ». n. (from the noun.) 1. 
To converse ; ,to talk ; to relate (Shaispeare). 
3. To treat upon in a solemn or set manner 
(Lode). 3. To reason; to pass from premises 
to consequences (Davies). 
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To Discov'rSb. V. a. To treat of; to talk 
over; to discuss (Shakspeare). 

DISCOU'RSER. s. (from discourse.) i. A 
speaker; a harangucr (Shakspeare). 2. A 
writer onanysulnect (Brown). 

DISCO U^RSfVE. a. (from discourse.) 1. 
Passing by intermediate steps from premises to 
consequences (Milton). 3. Containing dia¬ 
logue ; interlocutory (Dryden). 

DISCOU'RTEOUS. a. (dis aod courteous.) 
Uncivil; uncoinplaisanl (Motteux). 

DISCOUmEOUSLY. ad. Uncivilly; 
rudely. 

DISCOU'RTESY. s. Incivility; rudeness 

(Sidney). 

Dl'SfTOUS. a. (from discus, Lat.) Broad ; 
flat; wide (Qin'iicy). 

piSCRE'DlT. s. (decrediler, Fr.) Igno¬ 
miny; reproach; disgrace (Rogers). 

To Discre'dit. I'.a. (decredifer, French.) 
1. To riestroy the rc})utation of a person or 
thing. 2. To render a thing suspicious which 
is believetl to be true. 3. To hinder a i .imour 
from spreading by shewing it to be false. 

DISCRE'ET. a. (discret, French.) 1. Pru¬ 
dent; circumspect; cautious (Whitgift). 2. 
Modest; not forward (Thomson), 

DISCRE'ETLY. ad. Prudently; cautious¬ 
ly ; circumspectly (IValler). 

DISCREETNESS, s. The quality of being 
discreet; discretion. 

DI'SCREPANCR. (discrepanlia, Lat.) 
Difi'erence; contrariety; disagreement. 

Dl'SCREPANT. a. (discrepans, Lat.) Dif¬ 
ferent; disagreeing; contrary. 

DISCRETE, a. (discretus, Latin.) 1. Dis¬ 
tinct; disjointed; not continuous (/Ta/r). 2. 
Disjunctive. 

Di.screte, or disjunct,proportion, 
is that in which the ratio between two or more 
pairs of numbers is the same, and yet the pro¬ 
portion is not continued, so as that the ratio 
may be the same between the consequent of 
one pair and 'he antecedent of the next pair. 

Discrete auANTiTV, is such as is not 
continued and j(»ined together. Such for in¬ 
stance is any number; for its parts, being dis¬ 
tinct units, cannot be united into one conti¬ 
nuum. 

DISCRETION, s. (from discretio, Lat.) 
1. Prudence; knowledge to govern or direct 
one's self; skill; wise management (Tillot- 
son). 2. Liberty of acting at pleasure; uncon¬ 
trolled and unconditional power. 

DISCRETIONARY, a. (from discretion.) 
Left at large; unlimited; unrestrained (Tal¬ 
ler). 

DISCRETIONS, a musical term, requir¬ 
ing great care and judgment in the performer. 

DISCRETIVE. <j. (discretus, Latin.) 1. 
(In logick.) Discrclive pro|iositinns are such 
wherein various, and seemingly opposite, 
judgments are made, whose variety or dis¬ 
tinction is noted by the particles, hut, though, 
yet. See. as, travellers may change their climate, 
hut not their temper. 2. (In grammar.) Dis- 
cretive distinctions are such as imply opposi¬ 
tion : as, not a man,, but a beast 
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DISCRI'MINABLE. a. ffrom discrimi¬ 
nate.) Distinguishable by outward marks or 
tokens. 

To DISCRI'MINATE. w. o. (discrimino, 
Lat.) 1. To mark with notes of diflerence 
{South), a. To select or separate from others 
{Boyle). 

DISCRI'MINATENESS. s. Distinctness. 

DISCRI.VIINA'TION. s. {discriminalio, 
Lat.) The state of being distinguished from 
other persons or things (Slillingflect), 2. The 
act of distinguishing one from another; dis¬ 
tinction {Addison). 3. The mark of dis¬ 
tinction {Holder). 

DlSCRrMINATIVE. a. (from discrimi- 
note.) I. That makes the mark of distinction; 
characteristical {JVoodward). 2. That ob¬ 
serves di'.iinction {More). 

DISCRI'MINOUS. a. (from dherimm, 
l.at.) Dangerous; hazardous: not usual 
{Hari’ey). 

DISCU'BITORY. a. {disculitortus, Lat.) 
Fitted to the posture of leaning {Brown). 

DISCU'MBENCY. .t. {discitmlcns, Lat.) 
The act of leiuiing at meat {Brown). 

To DISCU'MBER. v. a. {dis and cumler.) 
To disengage from any troublesome weight 
{Pope). 

To DISCU'RE. V. a. {decoimrir, Fr.) To 
discover; to n-veal: not used {Spenser). 

DISCU'RSIVE. o. {dheursif, French.) I. 
Moving here and there; roving(ZJ ocom). 2. 
Proceeding by gradation from premises to con¬ 
sequences ; argumentative {Afore). 

DISCUaiSiVELY. ad. By due gradation 
of argument {Hale). 

DISCU'RSORY. a. {discursor, Lat.) Ar- 
gnmental; rational. 

Discus, in antiquity, a quoit made of 
stone, iron, or copper, nearly a foot long, in¬ 
clining to an oval figure, which was hurled in 
form of a bowl, to a vast distance, by the 
help of a leathern thong tied round the person’s 
hand who threw it, anu |mt through a hole in 
the middle. Homer has made Aja.\ and Ulysses 
groat adepts at this s)x>rt. 

Discus, among the ancients, also signified 
a round shield consecrated to the memory of 
some hero, and hung up in the temple of some 
god. 

Discus, in astronomy, is derived from the 
above. See Disk. 

To DISCU'SS. V. a. {discussum, Latin.) I, 
To examine; to ventilate {Pope). 2. To 
disperse {fVotton). 3. To break to pieces 
{Brown). 

DISCU'SSER. s. (from discuss.) He that 
discusses; an examiner. 

DISCU'SSION. s. (from discuss.) 1. Dis¬ 
quisition ; examination; ventilation of a 
question {Prior). 2. (In surgery.) A breath¬ 
ing out the humours by insensible transpiration 
{Wiseman). 

DISCURSIVE, a. (from discuss.) Having 
the power to disetm or disperse. 

DlSCUTIENTS. (discuHenlia, from discu- 
tio, to shako in piwss.) A term in sur^ry ap- 
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plied to those substances whicdi possess a power 
of repelling or resolving tumours. 

To DISDAIN, y. a. {dedaigner, French.) 
To scorn} to consider as unworthy of one’s’ 
character {Addison). 

Disoa'in. s. {sdemo, Italian.) Contempt; 
scorn; indigualioii (£cc(us). , 

Disdain is such a degree of contempt as pre¬ 
cludes any commerce with the ^lartv despised.^ 
It considers him as totally unworthy of our 
notice; even of our reprehension, which al- 
wavs supposes a possibility of being reclaimed. 

DISDA'INFUL. a. {disdamam/ull.)CoTi- 
temptuous; haughtily scornful; indignant 
{Hooker). 

DISDAINFULLY, ad. Contemptuously; 
with haughty scorn; with indignation {South). 

DlSDA'lNFULNESS, s. Comeoipt; con¬ 
temptuousness ; haughty scorn {Asebam). 

DISDIAFASON, in music, a double oc¬ 
tave, or fifteenth. The extremes of the dis- 
diapason limited the ancient scale, or dia- 
gramma: and, in practice, they are generally 
found to limit the voice ; for there are very few 
singers who can stretch their voice beyond a 
double octave, without disfiguring it by the 
effort, and thus making what is called a false 
voice. 

DISEARE. s. (dis and ease.) Distemper; 
malady; sickness; morbid state (iStc^). 

Disease, {morbus.) An alteration of anj 
kind from a state of perfect health. It is 
termed general when it pervades the entire 
system, and docs not depend u|)on any pariial 
or local affection: and partial or local when 
confined to an individual organ. 

Diseases are also distributed into original, or 
idiopathic, and secondary or symptomatic: both 
of which may be either general or partial. 
They are also denominated from the causes 
that produce them, as Endemic, Epidemic, 
Sporadic, &c. all which see, as also Medi¬ 
cine. 

To Disea'se. V. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
afflict with disease; to torment with sickness; 
to make morbid {Shakspeare). 2. To put to 
pain ; to make uneasy {Locke). 

DISEA'SEDNESS. j. (from diseased.) 
Sickness; morbidness {Burnet). 

DISE'OUED. a. Blunted; obtuudetl {Skak- 
speare). 

To DISEMBA'RK. w. a. To carry to lantj 
{Shaks^are). 

To Disemba'rk. It. H. To go on land 
{Pope). 

To DISEMBITTER. «. o {dis and em¬ 
bitter.) To sweeten; to free frtim bitterness 
{Addison). 

DISEMBCFDl ED. a. Divested of the body. 

To DISEMBOGUE, v. d. (disembouchert 
old Fr.) To pour out at the mouth of a river; 
to vent {AdduonY 

To Disembo'cue. V. n. To gain a vent; 
to flow ( Chei/ne). 

DISEMBOWELLED, part. a. {dis and 
embowel.) Taken from out the bowels {Phi¬ 
lips). 
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Tfl DISEMBRO'lL. ti. a. (dehouiller, Fr.) 
To di&eiitaugle j lo free from perplexity (Dry- 
deti). 

To DISENA'BLE. w. a. To deprive of 
power; lo gink into weakness (Dryden). 

To Dli^ENf’llA'NT. I), a. To free fiotn the 
force of on enchantment (^Dcnkam). 

To DISENC^U'MllER. v. a. (dis and en- 
eumler.) 1. To discharge I'rom encumbrances ; 
to disburden ; to exonerate {Spratf). 2. To 
free from obsiruction of any kind {Addison). 

DISENCU'iVlliRANCE. g. Freedom from 

encumbrance and ob.-«lruciion (Spectator). 

To DISKNGA'GE. V. a. (dis and engage.) 

1. To separate from anything with which it 
is in uaioa (Burnet). 2. To disentangle; to 
clear from impediments or difficulties (Bo/- 
ler). 3. To witlidiavv the affection ; to wean; 
to abstract the mind (Atlerbury). 4. I'o free 
from any powerful detention (Denham). 5. 
To release from an obligation. 

'To Di^bng.v'ge. V. a. To set one’s self free 
from (Colliir). 

DISENGA'GED. participial a. 1. Dis¬ 
joined; disentangled. 2. Vacant; at leisure. 
3. Released from oMig.ation. 

DISENGA'GEDNKSS. s. The quality of 
being diicngaged; sacuiiv of attention. 

DISENG A'GEMENl’. s.((xciad/seugagc ) 
1. Release from any engagement, or obligation. 
B. Fivedom of attention ; vacancy. 

To OlSENTA'NGLE.n. a. l.To unfold or 
IoCjC the parts of anv ibing interwoven with 
one another (7io///.2. 'I’d set fiee from iin- 
pediments ; to < ler.r from perplexily or diffi¬ 
culty 3. To disengage; to sepa- 

lai^’lS/illiiia iUd^. 

To DISENTE'RRE. V. a. To unbnry 
(Brown) 

To DISENTHRA'L. v.a. To set free; to 
lestoie to liberty ; to rcicue fioui slavery 
(Siindiii). 

To DISENTHRO'XE. «. To depose 
from sovc'eigntv ; lo dethrone (MUton). 

To DISENTRA'NC'E. c. «. To awaken 
from a trance, or deep sleep (Ihidilras). 

. To DISESPGU'SE. v. a. To separate after 
faith plighicd (Milton). 

DISES'IE'EM. s. (dis zai esteem.) Slight 
regard (l.orke). 

ZoDisestr'em. r. o. (from the noun.) To 
regard slightly (Chapman). 

DlSEmMATlON. .r. Disrespect; dis- 
esteem. 

DISFA'VOUR. s. (dis and favour.) l. Dis¬ 
countenance; unpropitious regard (Ji'^ron). 
It. A state of ungraciousness or imaeceptablc- 
nesB (Sprlman). 3. Want of beamy. 

To DisPA'vqoR. v.a. (from the noun.) 
To discountenance; to withhold or withdraw 
kindness (Swiff). 

DISFIGURATION, s. (from dtsfgiiTe.) 
l.Theact of disfiguring. S. The state of being 
(lis%nvetl. .“J. Deformity. 

To DISFI'GURE. », a. (dis and figure.) 
To change any thing to a worse {brm ; to dc- 
forpij to mangle (Locke). 
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DISFFGUREMENT. s. (from disfigure.) 
Dci’acenicnt of beauty; change of a better form 
to a worse (Suckling). 

'To DISFO'REST. v. a. To reduce land 
from the privileges of a forest to the state of 
common land. 

To DISFRA'NCHISE. v. g.To deprive of 
privileges or immunities. 

DIM'RA'NCHISEMENT. s. The act of 
depriving of privileges. 

To DJSFU'RNISH. «. o. To deprive; to 
unfurnish; to strip (KnoUes). 

To DISGA'RNISU. f. o. 1. To strip of or- 
naments. 2. To lake guns from a fortress. 

To DISGLO'RIFY. t>. a. To deprive of 
glory; to treat with indignity (Milton). 

'/« DISGCVIIGE. ». a. (degorger. Ft.) 1. 
To discharge by the mouth (Dryden). 2. To 
pour out with violence (Dirham). 

DISGRA'C’E. s. (disgrace, French.) 1. 
St.ite of licius out of favour. 2. State of ig¬ 
nominy ; dishonour (Shalspenre). 3. Act of 
uiikiiuliK'ss: obsolete (Sidney). 4. Cause of 
shame (Jirmiui). 

'To Dis OR A'c^.r.a. \ . To bring a reproach 
upon; to dishonour, as an agent (Hooker). 

2. To bring to shame, as a cause. 3. To put 
out of f.uour. 

DISGUA'CEFUE. a. (disguice ami full.) 
Sliaiiieful; ignominious; rcjiioachful (Tay- 
lui). 

DISORA'Cliin'LLY. ad. In disgrace; 
wiih iiidignitv; igiioniiniouilv (Bew Jonson). 
DI^'.GHA'f'bT'l.'LNluSS. s’. Ignominy. 
DIS(iR.A C’Ell. s. Due that exposes to 
sh.ime; one that causes iguomiuv (Swift). 
DISGIIA'CIOUS. a. Unplcasiiig (Shak’ 

sprnrr). 

7’w DlSfrUrSE. V. a. (degui.-er, French.) 
t. To conceal by an unusual diess (Shak- 
sprarc). 2. To hule b>'a counterfeit appear- 
Mice. 3. 'I’o tli'fignrc; to change the form 
(Drydui). 4. To deform by lujuor (Specta¬ 
tor',. 

Di'cupsU. s. (from the verb.) I. A dress 
contrived to conceal the person that weais it 
(Addison). 2. A false appearance (Pope). J. 
Disorder Iiy drink (Shnlipearc). 

DISfjUl'SI'.MENT. s. (from disguise.) 
Di ess of conceal ineiU (Sidney), 

DltiGUr.SI'iU. (from disguise.) l.One 
that puts on a disguise (^v’/ei/lf). 2. (Jiie that 
conceals another by a disguise; one that dis- 
figurci (Shahspeure). 

DIStJUST. s. (degonf, French.) 1. Aver¬ 
sion of tile palate from any thing. 2. Ill 
humour; malevolence; offence conceived 
(Locke). 

To Disru'.st. r. a. (degonter, French.) I. 
To raise aversion in the stomach; to distaste. 

2. To strike with dislike; to offend (^aWj), 

3. To produce aversion (Swift). 
DISGU'STFUL. a. Nauseous (Svi^). 
DISII. s. (tiyc, Saxon : disivs, Latin.) 1. 

A broad wide vessel, in which food is served 
up at the table (Dryden). 2. A de« hollovw 
ve.sscl for liquid food (Milton). 3. The meat 
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served in a dish; any particular kind of food 
(Shakspeare). 

To Dish. v. a. To serve in a dish (,Shak- 
speare). 

DISH-CLOUT, j. {dish and clout.) T’he 
cloth with which the maids rub their dishes 
{Swift). 

DISH-WASHER, s. The name of a bird. 

DISHABRLLE. o. {(hshahiUK Pr.) Un¬ 
dressed ; loosely or ncgligeuily dressed {Dry- 
den). 

DtSHABi^LLE. s. Undress; loose dress 
{Clarissa), 

To DISHA'BIT. V. a. To throw out of 
place; to drive from their habitation {Skak- 
.\ueare). 

DIHHA'RMONY. Contrariety to har¬ 
mony 

7o DISIIEA'RTEN. v. a. lo discourage; 
to deiect; to terrify j to deincss {Miltau). 

DiSHE'RlSOiy. s. The act of debarring 
from inheritance. 

To DTSllE'RIT. v. a. {dis and inherit.) To 
cut off from hereditary succession {Spenser). 

To DISIIE'VEL. v.a. {decheucler^ Fr.) To 
spread the hair disorderly {Knolles). 

DI'SHING. a. Concave {Mortimer). 

DISHO'NEST. a. {dis and honest.) 1. Void 
of probity ; void of faith ; faithless ; fraudu¬ 
lent {South). 2. Unchaste; lewd {Shah- 
spear e). . 1 . Disgraced; dishonoured {Dry- 
den). 4. Dissrnceful; ignominious (i-^ope). 

DISllO'NESTLY. ad. 1. Without faith ; 
wiihont probity; faithlessly; wickedly 
.speure). 2. Lewdly; wantonly; unchastely 
{Krcles). 

DISHO'NESTY. .r. l. Want of probity; 
faithlessne.'S {Swift). 2. Unchastity; incon¬ 
tinence {.Shahspearc). 

DI.SI10'>i(JUR. s. {dis and honour.) I. 
Reproach; disgrace; ignominy {Boyle). 2. 
Rejiroach uttered ; censure {Shal.^penrr). 

7 b Disho'nook. v.a. 1. To disgrace; to 
bring shame upon; to hl.ist with infamy 
{Shakspearr). 2. To violate chastity. 3. To 
tieat with indignity {Dryden). 

DISHONOURABLE, o. 1. Shamefid ; 
reproachful; ignominious {Daniel). 2. Being 
in a state of neglect or di'.ejteeni. 

DISIIO'NOUREU. s. {from dishonour.) 1. 
One that treats another with indignity {Mil¬ 
ton). 2. A violator of chastity. 

7b DISHO'RN. v. a. To strip of horns 

{Shakspeare). 

DISHli'MOUR, .s. Peevishness; ill hn- 
monr, uneasy state of mind {Spectator). 

DISIMPRO'VEMENT. s. Reduction from 
a better to a worse stale {Noiris). 

To DISINC.AniCERATE. «. a. To set at 
liberty : to free from prison {IJarveij), 

DISINCLINATION, s. Waht of affec¬ 
tion; slight; AhWke {/Irbuthnol). 

To DISINC.I.i’NK. t*. a. (dir ami incline.) 
To produce dislike to; to mjike dtsaffectcd; to 
alienate affection from (Clarendon). 

DISINGENU'ITY. ». Meanness of arti. 
fice; unfairness (Clarendon). 
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DISINGE'NUOUS. a. Unfair; mcanU 
artful; vitiously subtle ; sly; crafty; illiberal. 

disingenuously: ad. In a disinge¬ 
nuous manner. 

DISINGK'NUOUSNESS. j. Mean sub- 
tilty ; low craft {Government of the Tongue), 

DISINHE'RISON. s. {dis and vtlseritf) 
i. The act of cutting off fronr any hereditary 
succession (Clarendon). 2. The stale of being 
cut off from an hereditary right (Taylor). 

7b DISINHERIT, v.a. To cutoff from 
an hereditary right (Davies), 

To DISINTE'R. V. a. To unbury ; to lake as 
out of the grave ( Addison), 

DiSINTERE'S.SED. rt. (dis nm\ inieresse, 
Fr.) Void of regard to private advantage; im¬ 
partial (Dryden). 

DISINTERE'SSMKNT. i. (dismAinle- 
ressemrnt, Fr.) Disregard to private advan¬ 
tage; disinterest; disinterestedness (Prior). 

DlSl'NTEllEST. s. (rfir and interest.) I. 
WItat is contrary to one’s wish or prosperity 
(Glanville). 2. Indifference to profit. 

DISI'NTERESTKD. «. (from disinterest.) 

1. Superiour to regard of private advantage; 
not influenced by private profit (Swift). 2- 
Without any coneern in an affair, 

DISINTERESTEDLY, ad. In a disinte¬ 
rested mami'-r. 

DISINTERF.'STEDNESS. .t. (from dh- 
intnested.) Uontcui|)l of piivale inleiest 
(Blown). 

To DISI'NTRICATE. e. a. To disentan¬ 
gle. 

7bDISINVlTK. I), a. (dis and irndfe.) To 
retract an invilation. 

'To DISJO'IN. i'. a. {dejoindre, Fr.) To se¬ 
parate; 10 part from each o.'lier(A/;//eH). 

7bI)IS.l{)'INT. V. (I. (dis Audjoint.) 1. To 
put out of joint {Sandys). 2. To break at 
junctures; to sqiaratc at the part where there 
is a cement (hene). 3. To break in pieces 
{Biitclnuore). 4. I’o carve a fowl. a. To 
make incoherent {Sidiuy). 

To Disjoi'iM'. f. ?i.’lo lall In pieces (67j«7f- 
speare). 

Disjo'iST.parlieip. (from the verb.) Sepa¬ 
rated ; divided {Shakspeare). 

DIS.IU'NCT. a, {disjMtctus, Lat.) Dis- 
joineil; feparale. 

D1S.IU'NCT10X. . 1 , (from disfuntfio, Lat.) 
DlMinion ; separ.ilion; parting {South). 

DlSJU'NUTl VF.. fl. {di<-innctir)ts, Unin.^ 
I. inea|iahle of union (Grew). 2,'Ihat marks 
reparation or opjtosition : as, / lore him, or fear 
him {Waits). 3. (In logtek.) A disjunctive 
pro]x>sition is when tlie jtaris yre opposed to 
one another by disjunctive particles; as. It is 
f tiller dav or night. , 

I)lS.UJ'NrriVEI.Y. cd. Distinctly ; sepa¬ 
rately (Decay of Piety). 

DISK, or l)tsc. (h.asst, Gr.) In astronomy, 
tlic Itody or face of the sun or moon, such as*it 

apjieirs to us. Though each of these bodies 

is nearlyspherica.1, itappears as a circular plane, 
and this is the disk. 

Disk of a leaf, in botany, the whole 
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surfacej supmo, the upper; prose, the iirtder 
surface. Disk of a flower, is the central part 
in radiate compound flowers, consisting gene¬ 
rally of regular cotollules or florets: it is ap- 

S liw to other aggregate flowers, when the 
orets towards the middle differ from those in 
the circumference; as in umbels. 

DISKI'NDNESS. s. l. Want of kindness; 
want of affection. 2. Ill turn; injury; detri¬ 
ment {Woodward). 

DlSLl'KE. s. 1. Disinclination; absence 
of affection {Spenser). 2. Discord; dissen¬ 
sion ! not in use {Fairfax), 

To Disli^ke. V. a. {dis and dis¬ 

approve ; to regard without afl'ection {Temple). 

DlSLl'KEFUL. a. {dislike and full.) Dis¬ 
affected ; mulitTn : not in use {.Spenser). 

To DlSLl'KEN. o. a. {dis and like.) To 
make unlike: not usual {Skakspeare). 

DISLEKENESS. r. Dissimilitude; not re¬ 
semblance i unlikeness {Locke). 

DlSLl'KER. s. A disapprover; one that is 
noijdcased {Swift). 

To DlSLl'MB. V. a. {dis and limb.) To di- 
laniate; to tear limb front limb. 

To DISLl'MN. V. a. {dis and limn.) To 
unpaint; to strike out of a picture {Shaks.) 

To Dl'SLOCATE. v. a. {dis and locus, 
Latin.) 1. To put out of the proper place 
{Woodward). 2. To put out of joint {Skak- 
sprare). 

J,)lSLOCATION. i. (from dislocate.) l. 
The act of shifting the places of things. 2. 
The slate of being displaced {Burnet). 3. A 
luxation; a joint put out. See LuxATtotr. 

To DISLU'DGE. V. a, {dis and lodge.) 1. 
To remove from a place {Woodward). 2. To 
remove from a habitation {Dryden), 3. To 
drive an enemy from a station {Dryden). 4. 
To remove an army to other quarters {Shak- 
speare). 

To Dislo'dge. V. n. To go away to an¬ 
other place {Milton). 

DISLO'YAL. a. {desloyal, French.) I. 
Not true to allegiance; faithless; false to a 
sovereign; disobedient {Milton). 2. Disho¬ 
nest; perfidious: obsolete {Skakspeare). 3. 
Not true to the marriage bed : obsolete {Shak- 
speare). 4. False in love; not constant: ob¬ 
solete. 

pISLCFYALLY. ad. Not faithfully; trea¬ 
cherously; disobediently. 

DISLCFYALTY. s. (from disloyal.) i. 
Want of fidelity to the sovereign {K. Charles).' 
Q. Want of fidelity in love: obsolete {Shak- 
speare). 

DlSMA'^L. a. {dies malus, Latin, an evil 
day.) Sorrowful; dire; horrid; melancholy; 
uncomfortable; unhappy; dark {Decay of 
Piety). 

D14)MALLY. odf. Horribly; sorrowfully. 
DI^MALNESS. s. iionour; sorrow. 

To DISMATSITLE.». a. (dis and mantle.) 

I. To deprive of a dress; to strip {South). 2. 
To loose; to throw off a dress {Skakspeare). 
3. To strip a town of its outworks {Hakewill). 
4. To break down any thing external {Dry.). 
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To DISMA'SK. V. a. To divest of a mask.; 
to uncover from concealment ( Wol/on). 

2V< DISMA'Y. i». a. {desmayar, Spanish.) 
To terrify; to discourage; to affright {Ra¬ 
leigh). 

DisMA^y. #. {desmayo, Spanish.) Fall of 
courage; terroiir fblt; desertion of mind; fear 
impressed {Milton). 

DiSMA'YEDNESS. s. (from dismay.) 
Dejection of courage; dispiriteduess (<!»d- 

”‘^BiSME. s. (French.) A tenth; the tenth 
■part; tithe (SAc^upcare). 

To DISME'MBHR. v. a. To divide mem¬ 
ber from ineinber; to cut in pieces {Swift). 

TbDlSMI'SS. V. a. {dismtssus, Latin.) 1. 
To send away {Acts). 2. To give leave of de¬ 
parture {Dryden). 3. To discard; to divest 
of an office, • 

DlSMl'SSION. s. (from dismissio, I.atin.) 

1. Dispatch; act of sending away {Dryden). 

2. An honourable discharge from any otnee or 
place {Milton). 3. Deprivation; obligation 
to leave any post or place {Skakspeare). 

To piSMmiTGAGE. v. a. {dis and mort¬ 
gage.) To redeem from mortgage {Howcl). 

To DISMO'UNT. v. a. {demotiter, Fr.) 
1. To throw off a horse {Skakspeare). 2. To 
throw from any elevation. 3. To throw a 
cannon from its carriage {Knol.). 

To Dismo'unt. v.n. I. To alight from a 
horse {Addison). 2. To descend from any 
elevation. 

To DLSNATURALIZE. c. a. {dis and 
naturalize.) To alienate; to make alien. 

DISNA'TURED. a. (rfis and nature.) Un¬ 
natural ; wanting natural tenderness {Shaks.). 

DISOBEDIENCE. *. {dis and obedience.) 
1. Violation of lawful command or prohibi¬ 
tion ; breach of duty due to superiours {Shak- 
speare). 2. Incompliance {Blackmore). 

DISOBEDIENT, a. Not observant of law¬ 
ful authority {Kings). 

To DISOBE'Y. V. a. {dis and obey.) To 
break commands, or tran>gress prohibitions 
{Denham). 

_ DISOBLIGAT'ION. s. {dis and obliga¬ 
tion.) Offence; cause of disgust {Claren¬ 
don). 

To DISOBLPGE. V. a. {dis and oblige.) 
To offend; to disgust; to give offence to 
{Addison). 

DISOBLI'GING.pcrf. a. Disgusting; un- 
pieasing; offensive {Gov. of Tongue), 
DISOBLI'GINGLY. ad. In a disgusting 
or offensive manner; without attention to 
please. 

DISOBLIGINGNESS, s. Offensiveness; 
readiness to disgust. 

DISO'RRED. a. {(Us and orb.) Thrown out 
of the proper orbit {Skakspeare). 

DISO'RDER. f. {diserdre, French.) 1. 

Want of regular disposition; irregularil^ i con¬ 
fusion {Spectator). 2. Tumult; disturbance; 
bustle (Waller), 3. Neglect of rule; irregu¬ 
larity (Pope). 4. Brea^ of laws; violation 
of standing institution {Wisdom), b. ^tvaoh 
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of that regnlurity in the animal economy 
which causes health; sickness; distemper 
(ijorA:C). 6. Discomposure of mind. 

To Drso'ROER. V. a. (du and order.') 1. 
To throw into confusion \ to confound; to 
disturb; to ruffle {Miltort). 2. To make sick; 
to disturb the body. 3. To disconi^se; to 
disturb the mind. 4. To turn out of holy or¬ 
ders {Dryden). 

DISOllDKRED.a. (from disorder.) Dis¬ 
orderly ; irregular j vitious ; loose (Skaks.). 

DISO'RDEREDNESS. r. Irregularity} 
want of order; confusion {Knolles). 

DISCyRDERLY. a. (from disorder.) 1. 
Confused} immethodical {Hale). 8. Irregu¬ 
lar} tumultuous {Addison). 3. Lawless; con¬ 
trary to law} inordinate} vitious {Bacon). 

Diso'rderly. ad. 1. Without rule; 
without method; irregularlyconfusedly (Ra¬ 
leigh). 8. Without law; inordinately {Thes- 
salimians). 

DISO'RDINATE. a. Not living by the 
roles of virtue ; inordinate (Millon). 

DISO'RDINATELY. ad. Inordinately; 
vitioiisly. 

DISO'RIENTA'PED. a. {dis and orient.) 
Turned from the east; turned from the right 
direction {Harris^ 

To DISO'WN^. V. a. (dis and own.) 1. To 
rlcny; not to allow (Dryden). 2, To abne¬ 
gate } to renounce (Swift). 

To DISPA'NI). i'. a. (dispando, Latin.) 
To display ; to spread abroad. 

DISPA'NSION. s. (from dispansus, Lat.) 
The act of dis|)hy«pg; diilusiou ; dilatation. 

To DISPA'RAGE. v. a. (from dispar, 
I..atin.) 1. To marry any one to another of 
inferiour condition. 2. To match unctnially; 
to injure by union with something inferiour in 
excellence. 3. To injure by a comparison 
with something of less value. 4. To treat with 
contempt; to mock; to flout; to reproach 
(Milton), h. To bring reproach ujion; to be 
the cause of disgrace (Atterbury). 

DISPA'RAGliMENT. *. (from dispar¬ 
age.) I. Injurinus union, or comparison with 
someth i ng of in fc r iour excel Icnce ( L' Estrange). 
S. (In law.) Matching an heir in marriage 
under his or her degree, or against decency 
(Sidney). 3. Reproach; disgrace; indignity 
(Wotton). 

DISPA'RAGER. s. One that disgraces. 

DISPARATES, s. (disparata', Latin,) 
Things so unlike that they cannot be compand 
with each other. 

DISPA'RITY. s. (from dispar, Latin.) 1. 
Inequalitv; difference in degree either of rank 
or cKceUence (Rogers). 2. Dissimilitude; 
uulikeness. 

To DISPA^RK. V. a. (dis and pari.) I. 
To throw open a jjark (Shakspeare). 2. 
To set at large; to release from enclosure 
:Va!ler). 

To DiSPA'RT. V. a. (dis and pari ; disper- 
tior, Latin.) To divide in two; to separate; 
to break; to burst; to rive (Dier). 

Disraa't, in gunnery, is the setting a mark 
upon the muzzle-ring, or thereabouts, of a 
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piece of ordnance, so that a sight line taken 
upon the top of the base ring against the 
touch-hole, by the mark set on or near the 
muzzle, may be parallel to the axis of the con¬ 
cave cylinder. The common way of doing this, 
is to take the two diameters of the base ring; 
and of the place where the dispart is to stand, 
and divide the difference between them into 
two equal parts, one of which will be the 
length of the dispart which is set on the gun 
with wax or pitch, or fastened there wim a 
piece of twine or marlin. By means of an in¬ 
strument it may be done with all possible 
nicety. 

DISPASSIGN, s. (dirand passion.) Free*. 
dom from mental perturbation (Temple). 

DISPA'SSIONATE. i. (dis and passion¬ 
ate.) Cool; calm; moderate; temperate (Cla¬ 
rendon), 

DISPATCH, or Despatch, a letter on 
some affair of state, or other business of im¬ 
portance, sent with care and expedition by a 
courier express. T'he business of dispatches 
lies on the secretaries of state and their clerks. 
The king gives directions to his ministers 
abroad by dispatches. The word is also used 
for the packet or mail .containing such letters. 
The French, durinj' the reign of Louis XIV. 
bad a ronsciV des depechh, “council of dis¬ 
patches,” held in the king's presence, at which 
the dauphin, the duke of Orleans, the chan¬ 
cellor, and four secretaries of state, assisted. 

To DISPE'l.. V. a. (dispello, Latin.) To 
drive by scattering; to dissipate (Locke). 

DISPE'NCE. i. (dispense, Fr.) Expence; 
cost; rharge; profusion (Spenser). 

To DlSrli'ND. v. a. (dtspendo, Lat.) Td 
spend; locon.sume; to e.xpend (Spenser). 

DISPENSARY, (from dispenso, to distri¬ 
bute.) Tile shop or place in which medicines 
are prepared. 

The word dispensary is used more particu¬ 
larly to denote a charitable institution very 
common in London and some other large 
towns of Britain. They are supported by vo¬ 
luntary subscriptions, and each has one or 
more physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, 
who attend, or ought to attend at stated times, 
in order to prescribe for the poor, and if neces¬ 
sary to visit them at their own habitations. 
The poor are supplied with medicines gratis. 
Where these institutions are managed with 
care, they are of the utmost importance to so¬ 
ciety: it being unquestionably more for the 
comfort of the sick to be attended at their own 
houses, than to be dragged from their families 
to an ho^ital. 

DISPENSATION, s. (from dispensafia, 
Latin.) 1. Distribution; the act of dealing 
out any thing (Woodward), Z. The dealing 
of God with his creatures; method of provi¬ 
dence (Taylor). 3. An exemption from somfc 
law; a permission to do something forbidden 
(Ward). 

Dispensation, in law. See. a permission 
to do something contrary to the standing laws; 
or a relaxation, or suspension of a law, on 
some just occasion. 
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. Some confound dispensation with equity; 
fcui they arc very diflerent tbinpj for equity 
is only the conection, or modification, of a 
law tvliich is too general; but a dis|)eiisation 
sus|iend8 the obligation of the law itself, and 
can, therefore, be only given by the legislative 
power. 

nie archbishop of Canterbury has a jxjwcr, 
by stat. 8.% Hen. VlII. c. Si. of dispensing in 
any case, within the realm, wherein dispeiisa- 
iions, not ooiitrary to the law of God, were 
ibrinerly granted by the see of Rome, as well 
to the king as to his subjects; but in extraor¬ 
dinary matters, or in a case that is new, the 
Jting and council are to be consulted; and the 
dispensation must be confirmed under the 
broad seal: and during the vacancy of the 
jirchbisbop’s see, the guardian of the spirituali¬ 
ties may grant dispensations. Kvery bishop, 
of coinuion right, lias the jiowcr of dtspcnsiiig 
iu common cases, 

DlSPIiJvSA^l'OR. s. (Lat.) One employed 
in dealinic out any thing} a distributer (13ac.). 

DISPK'NSATORY. s- (from dispense.) A 
book in which the composition of medicines 
is,described and dirccied; a pharmacopeia 
illawmoiid), 

roOISPE'NSE. a. {dispenser, French.) 
1. To deal out; to distribute (D. of Pie/y.) 
S. To make up a mctlicinc. 3. To Dispense 
MiUh , to excuse ; to grant dispensation for} 
to uilow {Ralcijrh). 4. 7'« Dispense } 
to set free from an obli^.iimn {Addison). 

Dispe'nse. s. (from tlie verb.) Dispensa¬ 
tion ; exempMon : not iti use {Milton). 

DlSPE'NSEIl s. (from disprnse,) One that 
dispenses; .-i distiibuter (ISjrrnft). 

10 DISPF.'OPIjI i. (5. To depopulate; to 
einptv of {Poj,fj. 

DlSFE'OPLKll. .S', (from dispeople.) A 
dcpnpiilator ; a waster {(I'r,). 

ToDISPE’RGE. r. a.' Ail,pa.. 0 , Latin.) 
To sprinkle; to scatter {Sli.i/,.,pcarc). 

IDTSPEK.MOL'S, in Ijoiany, a term applied 
to a fruetiiicalion rontaming two seeds only, 
as in umbell.ite and stellate plant *. 

'/b DISPE'llSls. r. a. frrupnsns, I.atin,) 
1, To scaltcr, ludrire lodifleient paits 
8. To di ssijiate [Mil! on). J. To ileal about; 
10 distribult; (lliiror',. 

DJSPE^KSEDI.V. r.'l. (from dispersed) 
Jn a dispensed maimer ; reparatoly {/looker). 

DISrE'RSEDiNJ'.SS. s, (from dispersed.) 
The state of being disticrsed ; dispirsion. 

DlSPE'RSKNESii. s. (fit,m disperse.) 
Thinness; scatteredness {fiicrew'iud). 

DiSPE'RSER. s. (from disperse.) A seal- 
terer: a sjirf adcr {Uprctator ). 

DISPERSION, in general, signifies tlie 
.scattering or divsipating something. Hence, 
in optics, it denotes the same with the diverg¬ 
ency of the rays of liglu. 

DlSPERsiqN (Point of), in dioptrics, 
the point from which refracted rays begin to 
diverge where their rrliaction renders them 
divergent. 

DlS?FRSrO!I OF INn.AMMATlON, ill 
9 -.»rgcry, i' tlic «cmosih jan Inflanuntpion, and 
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restocing the inflamed part to its nalutal 
state. 

Dispersion of mankind, in the history 
of the world, was occasioned by the confusion 
of tongues, and took place in consequence of 
the overthrow of Babel at the birth of Peleg; 
whence he derived hU name. See BABEt 
and Confusion of tongues. 

Dispersion of light, in optics, denotes 
the enlargement of a pencil or beam of light, 
which is produced by its passage from one mo* 
dium to another, and this enlargement arises 
from the nature of the medium. 

Dr. Wollaston’s mode of exaininine refrac¬ 
tive and dispersive powers is described in Phil. 
Traiisac. for 1803, or Nicholson’s Jour. vol. 
iv. |ia, 81). Extensive tables of refractive and 
dispcrsiic powers are given by Dr. T. Young, 
at pp. 8<)Ci, 8t)9, vol. li. of Ins Natural Philo- 
sojihy. 

To DISPIRIT, v.a. {dis and spirit.) 1. 
To discourage; to deject; to depress; todanm; 
to terrify; to intimidate {Clarendon). 2. To 
exhaust the spirits; to oppress the constitution 
of ihc bodv {Collier). 

DISPPRlTEDNKSS. s. (from dispirit.) 
W’^ant of vigour; want of vivacity. 

To DISPI.A'CE. «. «. (rffs and place.) 1. 
To put out of place. £. To put out of any 
state or condition {Baron). 3, To disorder 
{Sltakpeare). 

DlSPL.-V'f'ENCY. s. (displicenfiaf I.atin.) 
1. Incivility; dNobligalion. 2. Disgust; any 
thing unpivasing {Decay of Piety). 

'Co DISPLA'NT. e. a. {dis and plant.) 1. 
To remove a |>liu)t. 2, To drive a people from 
the place in which they have fixed their resi¬ 
dence {Baron). 

DISPLANTATION. s. l .The removal of 
a plant. 2. 'I’he ejeeiinn of a people {Ra¬ 
il i'^/t). 

'Co DISPLA'V’. r. 'i. (desployer, French.) 
1. To spread wide {Spenser). 2. To exhibit 
to tlie sight or mini {Locke). 3. To carve; 
10 cot np lSp, cta!or). 4. To talk without re¬ 
straint (S/uAs/jra/c). 5. To set ostentatiously 
to view {Shakspf.an), 

Displa'v. s. (from ihe verb.) An exhibi¬ 
tion of any thing to view (Spectator), 

DISPLAYED, in heraldry, an eagle or any 
ntlu r bird so drawn that it stands erect, with 
iis wines expanded. 

lAl.SPI.E.k'S.ANCE. s. (from displease.) 
Anaer; discontent: obsolete {Spenser). 

DlSPLEA'S.ANl'. a. Unpleasing; oifen- 
sii e; unpleasant {Giiinville). 

Jb.DiSPLE'ASE. V. a. {dis and please.) 
'I'o ofi'end ; to make angry {Chronicles). 

7b Disple'ase. e. ». To disgust; to raise 
aversion {Locke). 

DISPLE'ASINGNESS. s. (from displeas- 
ini'.) OlTensiveuess} quality of oflending 
{Locke). 

DISPLE'ASURE. j. (from displease.) I. 
Uneasiness; irRin received {Locke), Q. Opt 
fence; pain given {Judges), 3. An»r; in¬ 
dignation {Kmlles). 4. 3tate of olsgrace; 
disfavour {Peaebam). 
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To Dtsple'asure. V. a. To displease; not 
to gain favour: out of use {Bacon). 

To DISPLODE. V. a. {dtsphdo, Latin.) 
To disperse with noise; to vent with violence 
{Milton), 

DISPLO'SION. s. (from displosUs, Latin.) 
The act of disploding; a sudden burst or dis¬ 
persion with noise and violence. 
DISPONDEE, in the Greek and Latin 

poetry, a double spondee or foot, consisting of 
four long syllables; as juramentQtn,c6ncludente8, 

DlSPcyRT. s, (dis and sport.) Play; sport; 
|)astimc; diversion {Hazard). 

To Dispo'rt. V. «. To tlivert (Shahs.). 

To Dispo'rt. v. n. To play; to toy; to 
wanton (Pope). 

DISPO'SAL. s. (from dispose.) 1. The act 
of disposing or regulating any thing; regula¬ 
tion ; distribution (Milton). S. The j)ower 
ofdistribution ; the right of bestowing (Attcr- 
huru). 3. Government; management (LocAe). 
4. Establishment in a new state (Taller). 

To DISPO'SE. V. a. (disposer, French.) 

1. To employ to various purposes; to diffuse 
(Prior). 2. To give; to place; to bestow 
(Spratt). 3. To turn to any particular end 
or consesquence (Dri/den). 4. I’c adapt; to 
form for any purpose (Spenser), b. To frame 
the mind; to incline (Smahid). 6. To make 
fit (Z,r/rAc). 7. To regulate; to adjust (Dry- 
dew). 8. To 1)ISP0SE ^■. To apply to any 
pur|X)sc; to transl'er to any other person ttr luc 
(Swift), g. To Dispose of. 'Jo put into 
the hands of anotl'ci- ffaflrr). 10. To Dis¬ 
pose To give away (tVallcr). II. To 
Dispose of. To conduct; to behave (JSneow). 
12. To Dispose o/'. Tojdaccin any condi¬ 
tion (Dryden). 13. To 1)ispose of. To 
put away oy any means (liiirnet). 

ToDispo'se. i». H. lo bargain; to make 
terms: obsolete (Shahpeare). 

Dispo'se. e. (from ihe verb.) 1. Power; 
management; disposal 'Shahspeare). 'J Di¬ 
stribution : act ol govi riiuieiil (Mil/oii). 3. 
Disjiositiuii; cast of behaviour (.S'/o/Awpeare). 
4. Cast of mind; inclination (AV»«Aipf«rf). 

DISPO'SEH. s. (from dispose.) l. Distri¬ 
buter; giver; bestower (Graunt). 2. Govern- 
our; ^ulator; director (Boyle). 3. One 
who gives to whom he pleases (Prior). 

DISPOSITION, s. (from dispuritio, Lat.) 
1. Order; method ; distribution (Dryden). 2. 
Natural fitness; quality (Newton). 3. Ten¬ 
dency to any act or state (Bacon). 4. Temper 
of mind (Shakspeare). b. Affection ol kind¬ 
ness or ill-will (Swft). 6. Predominant in¬ 
clination (Locke). 

DisposirioM, in oratory. See Orato- 
RY. 

Dispositiok, in painting. See Paimt- 
INC. 

Disposition, in human nature. In every 
man there is something original, that serves to 
distinguish him from others, that tends to form 
a character, and to make him meek or fiery, 
candid or deceitful, resolute or timorous, 
cheerful or morose. This original bent, term- 
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ed disposition, must be distinguished froiri a 
principle: the latter, signifying a law of hu* 
man nature, makes part of the common na¬ 
ture of man ; the former makes part of the 
nature of this or that man. Propensity is a 
term common to both ; for it signifies a prin¬ 
ciple as well as a disposition. 

The poets have observed, that men have 
their ** moilia tempora futidi,” when they ani 
averse from saying or doin^ a harsh thing. 
This disposition is comniomy termed by the 
English “ good humour," of which, in the fair 
sex, Mr.Pope says, 

“ Good humour only teaches charms to last, 

** suit makes new conquests, and maintaiua 
the past." 

There is no disposition more comfortable to the 
person, to the possessor liimself, or renders 
him more agreeable to others, than good hu¬ 
mour. It is to the mind what good health is 
to the body; it gives a man the capacity of en¬ 
joying every thing that is agreeable in life, and 
the iacuity of communicating much enjoy¬ 
ment to others. 

DISPO'SITIVE. o./Ibat implies disposal 
of any properly ; decretive (Ayliffe^, 

DlbPOSlTlVKLY. ad. 1. In adisposithc 
manner. 2. iJislriluitiveiy (Brown). 

DlSPO'SlTOU. s. The lord of that sign in 
which the planet ia. 

2 1 > DiSPDSSE'bS. V, a. To put out of pos¬ 
session ; to rieprive; to disseize (Tillotson). 

DISWJ'SUKE. y. (from dispose.) I. i)is- 
posai; guiernniciu; power; inanageincut 
(Sandys). 2. State; posture (fA'oiVoM). 

DlbPllA'lSE. s. Jdlanic; censure (Addi~ 
son). 

'/'wDisp'raMse. V. a. To blame; to cen¬ 
sure-; to coiKivinri (Shuhspeure). 

DISPRATSER. y. A ceiisurer 

DISl’lLVlSiULE. tt. Unworthy of coiu- 

meiKluiion. 

Dlbl'li.^'ISINGL.Y. ad. With blame 

(Shaksp! are). 

To DLSPRE^AD. v. a. (dis and spread.) 
To sj)re.id difi'ereut ways ( Pope). 

DlSPRO'l'lT. y. Loss; damage; detri- 
meii I. 

DISPRO’OF. s. Confutation; conviction 
oferrouroi falschootl (AilcrLuru). 

DISPROPO'UTION. y. Uusuitablenc-s in 
form or quantity of one thing to another; want 
of symmetry ; disparity (Denham). 

To Dispropo'rtion. v. a. To mismatch; 
to join things unsuitable (Suckling). 

DISPilOPO'RTIONABLE. o. Unsuitable 
in form or quantity (Smahidge). 

DISPROPOTITIONABLENESS.». U«- 

suitableness to something else. 

DISPROPO'UTION ABLY. ad. Unsuita¬ 
bly; not symmetrically (Tillotson). 

DISPROIKPRTIONAL. £. Dispropor- 
tionablv; unsymmetrical; unsuitable. 

DISPROPO'RTIONALLY. ad. Uusuita- 
bly with respect to quantity or value. 

DISPROPO'RTIONATE. rr. Unsymra^- 
trical; unsuitable to something else (Hay). 
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DISPROPO'RTJONATELY. ad. Uasiiit. 
ably} unsymmetiicaily. 

DlSPROPO'RtlONATENESS. 5 . Un- 
sutubleness in bulk, form, or value. 

To DISPROVE. V. a. (dis and prove.) 1. 
To confute an assertion; to convict of errour or 
falsehood {Hooker). S;'To convict of a prac¬ 
tice of errour {Hooker). 3. To disapprove; to 
diaallow {Hooker). 

DI8PR(yv£R. s. (from disprove.) I. 
One that disproves or confutes. S. One that 
blames; acensurer (ff'o/Zon). 

DISPU'NISHABLE. a. Without penal 
restraint (Satj/if). 

DISPUTABLE, a. (from dispute.) 1. 
liiable to contest; controvertible (Sou/A). 2. 
Lawful to be contested {Swift). 

• DI'SPUTANT. *. {disputam, Latin.) A 
controvertist; an argiicr; a reasoner {Special), 

Di^sputant. a. Disputing; engaged in 
controversy: notin use {Miltm). 

DISPUTATION, s. (from disputatio, 
Latin.) 1. The skill of controversy; argu¬ 
mentation. 2. Controversy; argumental con¬ 
test {Sidney). 

DISPUTATIOUS, o. (from dispute.) In- 
dined to dilute; cavilling {Addison). 

DISPUTATIVE, a. (from dispute.) Dis¬ 
posed to debate {Walts). 

To DISPUTE. V. n. {dispute, Latin.) To 
contend by argument; to altercate; to debate; 
to controvert {Tillotson). 

To Dispu'te. V. a. I. To contend for 
{Hooker). 2. To question; to reason about 
{Dryden). 3. To discuss; to think on {Shak- 
speare). 

Dispu'te. s. Contest; controversy {Bent- 

DISPUTELESS, a, Undispnt^; uncontro¬ 
vertible. 

DISFUTER. i. A controvertist; one given 
to argument and opposition {Slillinsfleet). 

DrS9U\LIFICAT10N. s. Tliat which 
disqualifies; that which makes unfit {Spec~ 
iainr). 

To DISQUA'LIFY. v. a, {dis and qualify.) 
1. To make unfit; to disable by some natural 
or legal impediment {Swift), 2. To deprive 
of a right or claim by some positive restriction; 
to disable {Swift). 

To DISgUA'NTITY. v. a. To lessen 
{Shakspeare). 

DISQUIET. Uneasi ness; restlessness; 
vexation; anxiety {Tillotson). 

Disaui'ET. a. Uneasy; restless {Shak¬ 
speare). 

To Disaoi'sT. V. a. To disturb: to make 
uneasv; to fret: to vex {Hoscommon). 

- DISQUI'ETER. s. A disturber; a harasser. 

DISQUIETLY, ad. Without rest; anxi¬ 
ously; uneasily; without calmness {Shak¬ 
speare) . 

DISQUIETNESS.,. Unfeisiness; restless¬ 
ness ; anxiety; disturbance {flookrr). 

• DISQUI'ETUDE. s, Uneasinew; anxiety; 
disturbance; want of tranquillity (Addison). 

DISQUISITION, s. {dismisitio, Latin.) 
Examination; disputative inquiry {Arbuthnot). 


To DISRA'NK. v, a. To degrade from hia 
rank. 

DISREGA'RD *. SH^t notice; neglect. 

To Diseeca'ed. V. e. To slight; ui neg. 
lect; to contemn {Smalridge). 

DiSREGA'RDFUL. a! Negligent ; con- 
temptuous. 

DlSllEGA'RDFULLY. ad. Contemptq- 

ously. 

DISRE'LISH. t. {dis and relish.) 1 . Bad 
taste; nauseousness {Milton). 3, Dislike; 
squeamishness {Locke). 

ToDisbe'lish. V. a. 1 . To infect with an 
unpleasant taste (Rogers). S. To wa/it a taste 
of; to dislike (Pope). 

DISREPUTATION, s. (dis and reputa¬ 
tion.) 1. Disgrace; dishonour (Bacon), g. 
Loss of reputation; ignominy (Faylor). 

DISREPUTE, s. (dis and repute.) Ill cha- 
racter; dishonour; want of reputation (South). 

DISRESPECT, s. (dis and respect.) Inci- 
vility; want of reverence ((Jlarendoti). 

DISRESPECTFUL. 0. Irreverent; un¬ 
civil. 

DISRESPECTFULLY, ad. Irreverently. 
(Addison). 

To DISRO'BE. V. a. To undress; to uncover; 
to strip (Wotton). 

DISRUPTION, s. (disritptio, l..atin.) 1 . 
Theactorbrcakingasunder(/?Ay). 2 . Breach; 
rent; dilaceration (Boodward). 

piss, a town in NorCftlk, with a market on 
Friday. Here are luauiifactures of sailcloth, 
linen'cloth, hose, and stays. Lat. 52. 25 N. 
Lon. 1 . 9 £. 

DISSATISFA'CTION. s. 'fhe state of 
being dissatisfied ; discontent (Rogers). 

piSSATlSFA'CTORlNESS. i. Inability 
to give content. 

DLSSATISFA'CTfORY. «. Unable to 
give content. 

To DISSATISFY, v. «. (dis and satisfy.) 
1 . To discontent; to displease (Collier). 2. 
To fail lo please (Locke). 

ToDISSE'CT. V. a. (disseeo, Latin.) 1 . To 
cut in pieces (Roscommon). 2. To divide and 
examine minutely (Atterbury). 

DrssECT. In botany, applied to the leaf. 
Lancin'!ATE or Gashed. See these terms. 

The gashed leaf however is distinguished 
from die lanciniatc, by the sections being de¬ 
terminate in the first, and indeterminate in the 
second. 

DISSE'CTION. j. (fifwr/io, Latin.) 1 . 
The act of separating the parts of animal bodies; 
anatomy (Addison). 2. Nice examination 
(Granville). 3. I’lie cutting to pieces of any 
part of an animal or vccetable, fur the purpose 
of examining its structure. 

To DISSEIZE. V. a. (dusaiser, French.) 
To dispossess; to deprive (Locke). 

DISSE'ISIN. s. (from dissnisir, French.) 
An unlawful dlsiwsscssing a man of his right. 
(Cowell). 

DISSE'IZOR. s. (from disseize.) He that 
dispossesses another. 

To OISSE'MBLE. v. a. (dissimulo, Latin.) 
1 . To hide under false apjiiearances; to pre- 
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tenA that not to be whidi really \t (Hayward). 
S. To pretend that to be which is not (Prior). 

TdUJsss'MBLe.v.n. To play the hypocrite; 
to use false professions; to wheedle (Itowe). 

DISSE'MBLKR. s. A hypocrite; a man 
who conceals his true disposition (Raleigh). 

DlSSE'xVfBLlNGLY: ad. With dissmiuk- 
tion; hyixicritically (Knolles), 

To Dl&SE'MlNATE. v. a. (dessemiao, 
Latin.) To scatter as seed; to spread every way 
(Atlerhuru). 

DISSEMINATION, s. (dmeminalio, 
Lat.) The act of scattering like seed (Brown). 

It has been long a prevailing opinion, among 
philosophers, that the eicctic fluid is univer¬ 
sally disseminated, and in continual action. To 
prove this to others, various instruments have 
been contrived to detect the smallest variations 
and discover the minutest signs of its existence. 
Sec EtECTROMETEK. 

DISSEMINATOR, s. He that scatters; he 
that propagates a doctrine or opinion. 

DISSxi/NSlON. s. (diisensio, Latin.) 
Disagreement; strife; contention; quarrel 
(Knolles). 

DISSE'NSIOUS. a. Dimosed to discord; 
contentious; quarrelsome (Ascham). 

7b DISSE’NT. 0 . n. (c/mrntio, Latin.) I. 
To disagree in opinion (Addison). 2. To dif¬ 
fer ; to be of a contrary nature (Hooker). 

Disse'nt. s. (from the verb.) I. Disagree¬ 
ment; difference of opinion (Bentley). 2. 
Contrariety of nature: not used (Bacon). 

DISSENTA'NEOUS. a, (from dissent.) 
Disagreeable; inconsistent; contrary. 

DiSSE'NTER. i. (from dissent.) 1 . One 
that disagree.s, or declares his disagreement, 
from an opinion (Locke). 2 . One who, for 
whatever reason, refuses the communion of 
the English church. 

DISSENTERS, in church history, are a 
numerous body of people in this coimtiy, who 
made their ap|>earunce in queen Elizabeth's 
time, when, on account of the extraordinary 
purity, which they propo.sed in religious wor¬ 
ship and conduct, they were rejiroachcd with 
the name of puritans. Th^ increased iii num¬ 
bers by reason of the act of uniformity, which 
took place on Barthulemew’s day l682, in the 
icign of Charles II. By this act 2(M)0 ministers 
of the establishment, icfusing to conform to 
certain conditions, with which they could not 
conscientiously comply (secB a rt holemew’s 
OAV), were obliged to quit their livings, and 
hence arose the name of non>conformists. The 
descendants of these are known by the name of 
protestant dissenters: they may be considered 
in general as divided into the denominations of 
Pbesbvteriaks, Ikdefendekts, and 
Baptists, which see. 

The principles on which dissenters separate 
from the church of England, are the same with 
those on which the latterseparateslierself from 
thechurch of Rome; theseare the right of private 
judgment; liberty of conscience; and t’oe per¬ 
fection of scripture as a Christian’s only rule of 
faith and practice. (SeeNoNCONFORMisTs.) 
'These principles are defended at length, by 
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Watts, Neal, Palmer, Towgood, Flower, and, 
some other writers. A ifistoty of the*Di»> 
senters was published some time agO’ by Mr. 
Cornish, and a much more extensive one u just 
published iu 4 vols. octavo, by Messrs. Bt^uc 
and Bennett. 

DISSEPIMENT, in botany. Partition, 
which see* 

DISSERTATION, s. (dissertatio, Latin,) 

A discourse; a disquisition; a treatise (Pope). 

To DISSERVE. 0 . o. (dis ssai serve.) To 
do injury to; to mischief; to harm (Claren* 
don). . 

DISSE'RVICE. s. (dis and service.) Injury; 
mischief; ill turn (Cb//ter). 

Di^ERViCEABLE. a. Injurious; mis¬ 
chievous; hurtful. 

DISSE'RVICEABLENESS. #. Injury; * 
harm; hurt; mischief; damage (ATonir). 

To DISSETTLE. e. u. To uusettlc; to 

unB.x. 

To DISffiE'VER. v.a. To sever; to part in 
two; to divide; to separate: a barbarous word 
(Raleigh). 

DrSSIDENCE. 1 . (dissideo, Latin.) Dis¬ 
cord ; disagreement. 

DISSPLIENCE, s. (dissilio, Lat.) The act 
of starting asunder. 

DISSl'LIENT. In botany, a bursting or 
elastic pericarp or fruit. Bursting open with 
a spring; as in hura, dentaria, cardamine, mo- 
mordica elalerium. 

DISSILlTiON. f. (dissilio, Latin.) The 
act of bursting in two (Boyle). 

DISSI'MILAR. a. (dis and similar.) Un¬ 
like; heterogeneous (Newton). 

DISSlMn..A'RITy. s. (from dissmilar.y 
Uiilikeness; dissimilitude (Cheyne). 

DlSSlMI'LITUDE.s. (dissimilitudo, Lat.) 
Unlikeness; want of resemblance (Pope). 

DISSIMULATION.s. (dissimulatio, Lat.) 
The act of dissembling; hypocrisy (South).- 

Lord Chesterfield, in his IStst letter to his 
son, quotes from lord Bacon the distinction be¬ 
tween sititulation and dissitnulasion ; the 
last of which is only to bide a man’s own cards, 
whereas simulation is put on in order to look 
into other people’s.” Does not the following 
account of his own management, which he 
recommends to his son as an example, come 
under the description of rtmufa/toR? ** I should 
desire nothing better iu any negociation, than 
to have to do with one of these men of warm, 
quick passions; which I would take care to 
set in motion. By artful provocatinns I would 
extort rash unguarded expressions; and, by 
hinting at ali the several things I could suspect, 
infallibly discover the true one, by the altera¬ 
tion it occasioned in the countenance of the 
person.” Is not this to look into another 
man’s cards? We pretend not to determine 
whether this be proper and able conduct, in a 
ne((ociator; but in a man it is surely detest¬ 
able. 

DI'SSIPABLE. a. (from dissipate.) Easily 
scattered; liable to dispersion (Bacon). 

To DPSSIPATE. V. a. (dissipatus, Latin.) 

1 . To scatter everyway; todisiwrse (Wood- 
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ieard). Q. To scatter the attention (Savage"s 
Lijii), 3. To spend a Fortune ( London). 

DISSIPATION, s. (dusipntio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of dispersion (Halt). 2. The stale of 
Iwing dispersed (Milton). 3. Scattered atten¬ 
tion (Sxvift). 

DissirATiON, in'physics, an insensible 
loss or consumption of the minute pans of the 
body; or that inode whereby they IJy ofl', and 
are lost. 

Dissipation (Circle of), in optics, denotes 
that circular space upon the retina, which is 
taken up hy one of the extreme pencils or rays 
issuing from an object. 

To DISSO'CIaTK. V. a. (disxocio, l.atin.) 
To separate; to disunite; to [tan (JJoi/le). 

DiSSO'LVABLK. a. (from dissolve.) Ca¬ 
pable of dissolution; liable to be melted 
(New ion) ~ 

Dl'SSOLUBLE. a, (dhsolulilis, Lat.) Ca¬ 
pable of seimration (IVoodirard), 

DISSOLUBI’IATY. .?. (from dUsohdle.) 
l.iablencss to suiler a disunion of parts (Hale). 

7'o DISSO'LVE. 0 . a. ({/i«so/co, Diiin.) 1 , 
To destroy the form of any thing by disuniting 
the parts with heat or uioisiure; to melt; to 
liquefy (Jf'oodicard). 2. To break; to dis¬ 
unite (Peter). 3. To loose; to break the ties 
of any thing (Milton). 4. To separate persons 
untied (Shakspeare). 5. To break up as.sem- 
blies (Bacon). 6 .To solve; to clear (Dan.). 
7 . To break an enchantment (Milton). 8. 'I'o 

be relaxed by pleasure (Dryden). 

To Disso'i.ve. 0 . «. 1. To be melted ; to 
be liquefied (Addisati). S. To full to nothing 
(SJia&sp>'are). 3. To melt away in pleasure. 

DISSO'LVENT. a. Cfrom dissolve.) Hav- 
»ng the power of dissolving or melting Olay). 

Disso'lvent. Disso'lvek. s. That, 
which has the power of disuniting the parts of 
any thing (Arbufhnot). 

DiSSO'LVIBLE.o. (from d/Moh’c.) Liable 
to perish by dis.solution (Hale). 

DI'SSOLUTK. a. (dissolntus, Lat.) Loose; 
wanton; unrestraineil; luxurious; debauched; 
dissolved in pleasures (Bogers). 

Dl'SSOLUTELY. ad. Loosely; in debauch¬ 
ery ; without restraint ( IVisdom). 

Dl'SSOLUTENESS. s. Looseness; laxity 
of manners; dehaucliery (Locke). 

DISSOLUTION, s, (disso/MBa, loitin.) 1 . 
The act of liquefying by heat or moUture. 2 . 
The state of lieing liquefied. 3. The state of 
melting away (Shakspeare). 4. Destruction 
of any thing by the separation of its parts 
(South), d. Tne substance fonned by dissolv¬ 
ing any body (jBaco«). 0. Death; the resolu¬ 
tion 01 the body into its constituent elements 
(Raleigh). 7 '., Destruction (Hooker). 8. 
Breach of any thing compacted (South), p. 
The act of breaking op an assembly. 10 , 
Looseness of manners (Atterbury). 

DissoiutiON, in chemistry, the solution 
of a substance, accompanied with the decunri- 
position of itS;eieincntary principles, or at least 

» ^eperal ebanp in its nature. Of lime nc 
iDey obtain a sowtion in muriatic achl, of chalk 
a dtssolutioo in the same liquid. . Dissolution 
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is, tlierefiire, properly a species of S 
comprised in the generic term decompwi^., 

J)l'SSONANCE. i. (dufonance, Frei^) 

A mixture of harsh, unhumonious sous^ 
(Milton). (SecDlscoKO.) ■ 

DI'SSONANT. a. (dissonansf Latin.) !•. 
Harsh; unharmonious (IVtomroii). S. Iticon* 
gruous; disagreeing (Haketeill). 

7'a DJSSuA'DE. V. «. (dissuadeo, Latin.) 

1 . 'Jo (lehort; to divert by reason or impor¬ 
tunity from any thing (Shakspeare). 2. To 
represent any thing as unfit (Milton). 

DISSUA’^DKR. s. He that dissuades. 

DISSUA'SION. s. (dissnasio, Latin.) Ur¬ 
gency of reason or importunity against any 
thing; dehortation (Royle), 

DISSUA'SIVE. « (from dissuade.) De- 
hoftatory; tending to divert from any purpose. 

Dissua'sive. s. Dehortation; argument to 
turn the mind oil'from any pursuit. 

J)ISSY'LLABLE. s.(iuretiK>.a(i^.) A word 
of two syllables (Druden). 

DI'-STaFF. .V. (-iirta-r. Saxon.) ]. The 
stafl’from w hich the flax is drawn in spinning 
f i'airfa.t). 2. It is used as an emblem of the 
female sex. 

Distaff thistlf., in botany. SccCar- 

THAMUS. 

To DISTA'IN. V. a. (dis and stain.) 1 . To 
sUiii; to tinge (Pope). 3 . To blot; to stilly 
willi infatnv (Spctinr). 

DI'STANCE. s. (distance, Fr. distanlia, 
Latin.) 1 . .Space considered barely in length 
between any two lielngs (Locke). 2. Remolc- 
iie.^s ill jilace (Prior). 3. The space kept be¬ 
tween two antagonists in fencing (Shakspeare). 

4. Contrariety; opjjositiun (Shakspeare). 3. 
A space iiiurked on the course where horses run 
(IdEstrange), (i. Space of time (Prior). 7. 
ileinotciiuss in time (Smalridge). 8 . Ideal 
disjunction; mental separation (Locke). 9 . 
Respect; distant behaviour (Dnjden). 10 . 
Retraction of kindness; reserve (Milton). 

I) 1 s T A N r E . in a.st roiiomy. The real d islances 
of the sun, planets, and comets, are found from 
their parallaxes. (See pAn.tti.AX.) Or, with re¬ 
spect to the planets, as the distance of the earth 
from the sun has been found by transits of Venus, 
to be 95 millions of miles; from this one real dis¬ 
tance and the periodic times of the planets, the 
respective real distances of the whole may be 
found by means of Kepler's second law. For the 
relative, as well at real distances of the planets 
from the sun (see Astronosiy). As to the dis¬ 
tances of the fixed stars, since they have no sen¬ 
sible parallax, all that we could say on this sub¬ 
ject would be little else than guessing. 

Curtate Dhtanee. See CuRTATR.; 

Aecetsible DistancN, in geometry, are measured 
with the chain, dccempeda or ten-foot rod, or the 
like. ,, 

Inaccusiblt DUtanets, are found by_ taking bear- 
ings to them, from the two extremities of 4 line " 
wiiose lengtlt is pven. Various ways of perform¬ 
ing this may be seen in Hutton's Mensuration,' 
Ilonnycastle’s Trigonometry, and most othw 
books on the latter subject. , 

Diitance of the bastm, in lonillcation, the side 
of the exterior polygon. See Polyoon. 

Apparent Zhr/awr, in optics, tluit distance which 
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^! atTobjfft jt placed at when seen afar olF, 
fisuatt]r',tet$ ^erent from the troe di*^ 
E'$ bed3nse #f,Mi«apt to think that all yetw 
MO'Objee^, parts cannot well hd d$»> 

lubad, 8^’‘Which have no other tib|ect in 
, - . near theoii uA at the saihe distance from tts, 
thou|^ p^haps^.the one is thousands of mifes 
neadvr than the other, as is the case with regard 
to the sun and moon. 

M. De la Hire enumerates fire circumstances, 
which assist us in judging of the distance of ob¬ 
jects; viz. their apparent magnitude, the strength 
of the colouring, the direction of the two eyes, 
the parallax of the objects, and the distinctness of 
their small parts. On the contrary. Dr. Smith 
maintains, that we judge of distance principally, 
or solely, t>y the apparent magnitude of objects; 
and concludes universally,,t])at the apparent dis¬ 
tance of an object seen in a glass, is to its apparent 
distance seen by the naked eye, as the apparent 
magnitude to the naked eye is to its apparent mag¬ 
nitude in the glass: hut it was long since ubserv^ 
by Alba.;en,that we do not judge of dittance merely 
by the angle under which objects arc seen; and 
Mr. Robins clearly shews that Dr. Smith s hypo¬ 
thesis is contrary to fact, in the most common and 
simple cases. Thus, if a double convex glass be 
held upright before some luminous object, as a 
candle, there will be seen two images, one erect, 
and the other inverted; the first is made simply 
by reflexion from the nearest surface; the second 
by reflexion from the farther surface, the rays 
uudergoing a refraction from the first surface both 
before and after the reflexion. If this glass has 
nut too short a focal distance, when it is held near 
the object, the inverted image will appear huger 
than tne other, and also nearer; hut if the glass 
he carried olF from the object, though the eye re¬ 
main as near to it as before, the inverted image 
will be diminished so much faster than the other, 
that at length it will appear much less than it, but 
•till nearer. Here, says Mr. Robins, two images 
of the same object arc seen under one view, and 
their apparent distances immediately compared; 
and it js evident that those distances have no 
necessary cunuexion with the apparent magni¬ 
tude. Tliis experiment ma^ be made still more 
convincing, by sticking a piece of paper on the 
middle of the lens, and viewing it through a short 
tube. He observes farther, that the apparent 
magnitude of very distant objects is neither de¬ 
termined by the magnitude of the angle only 
under which they arc seen, nor is the exact pro¬ 
portion of that angle compared with their true 
distance, but is compounded aUo with a decep¬ 
tion concerning that distance; so that it we had 
no idea of difference in the distance of objects, 
each would appear iu magnitude pro|iortion^ 
to the angle under which it was seen; and if 
our apprehension of the distance were always 
just, qur idea of their magnitude would be un¬ 
varied, in all ^tances; but in proportion as 
we err in our Aheeptiqq of their distance, the 
greater an^le suggests a greater m^iitude. By 
not attending to this compound e^ct, Mr. Ro¬ 
bins apprehends that Dr. Smith was led into his 
mUfaice.' 

'Dr.,i^'rterfield ^ves a di|tinct and comprehen- 
rive viejy of the natural methods of judging con- 
,-ceiiiihg’tbe distaoce of objects. 

Tlie coofornjaiion of the eye, he observes, can 
he.qf nd use to u« with respect to objects that are 
plai^ ‘without the Ijmitt of distinct vision. As 
however, does then appear more or 


l<W,.?:p«^«!sed: according as it is more or less-, rtm 
fMvea from those hmits, this confusion assists,thC 
wnd m judguig of the diiunce of the object j it 
beiiM esteemed so much the nearer, or the 
farther off, by how much the confusion isgreateK 
But this confusion hath its limits also, b^ond 
which it can never extend; for when an objMt ia 
placed at a certain distance from the eye, to 
which the breadth of the pupil bears no sensible 
proportion, the rays of light that come from a 
point ill the object, and pass the pupil, are so little 
diverging, that they may be coxisidercd as paral¬ 
lel. For a picture oa the retina wil^ot be sen¬ 
sibly more confused, though theobj^ be remov¬ 
ed to a much greater distance. 

The most universal, and frequently the most 
sure, means of judging of the distance of objects is, 
he says, the angle made by the optic axis. For 
our two eyes are like two different stations, by 
the assistance of which distances are taken; and 
this is the reason why those persons who ate blind 
of one eye so frequently miss their mafk in pour¬ 
ing liquor into a glass, snufling a candle, and such 
other actions as require that the distance be ex¬ 
actly distinguished. To convince ourselves of the 
usefulness of this method of judging of the dis¬ 
tance of objects, he directs us to suspend a ring in 
a thread, so that its side may be towards us, and 
the hole in it to the right and left hand; and 
taking a small rod, crooked at the end, retire from 
the ring two oi three paces, and having with one 
hand covered one of our eyes, to endeavour with 
the other to pass the crooked end of the rod 
through the ring. Tliis, says he, appears very 
easy; aud yet, upon trial, perhaps once in I Ob 
times we shall nut succeed, especially if we move 
the rod a little quickly. 

Our author puserves, ihat, by persons recollect¬ 
ing the time when they began to be subject to 
the mistakes above-mentioned, they may tell 
when it was that they lust the use of one of their 
eyes; which many persons are long ignorant of, 
and which may be a circumstance of some conse¬ 
quence to a surgeon. The use of this second 
method of judging of distances De Chalea limited 
to 120 feet; beyond which, he says, we are not 
sensible of any difference in the angle of the optic 
axis. 

A third method of judging of the distance of 
objects consists in their apparent magnitudes, on 
which so much stress was laid by Dr. ^itli. 
From this change in the magnitude of the^na^ 
upon the retina we easily judge of the distance of 
objects, as often as we are oHierwise acquainted 
with the magni^de of the objects themselves; but 
as often as we are ignorant of the reri magnitude 
of bodies, we can never, from their apparent, 
magnitude, form any judgment of their CMtaafce, 

From this we may see why we are M.ffequentiy’ - 
deceived iu our estimates of distance, by any-.es- 
traordinare magnitudes of objects seen at the etui 
of it i as, in travelling towards a large.loyr ft 
castle, or a cathedral church, or a 
than ormuary, we fancy them to be 
we find them to be. This also is th^^^aibit, 'W% 
animals, and all small objects, teen in 
tiguous to large mountains, appear eiceediq^il^ 1 : 
small. For we think the mountuh nearer .to'ldi 
than if it were smaller; and we should 
surprised at smallness of the ne^hbotiiHeit'‘ 
animals, if we thpu^t lhem.farther off For the. 
same reaic^, we thipk ’iheia exceedingly situll, 
whfQ thff are pla(^ top of a mouataia, 

or a lirge buildiiigi which appear nearer tu us 
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than they really are, on account of their extra- whife, at the same time, Wfl mu(ak« thrfr®itane«, 
ordmar jr sue. J[ience we may sec why, wtten tt|» parallel rows 

J»r. Junn clearly accounts for our imagiDinaffwt 

objects, when seen from a hieb building, to be 
smaller than they arc, and smmler than wc fancy 


. aasrsM f*w jotavjr 

them to be when «e view them at the same dis¬ 
tance on level ground It is, savs he, because we 
have no distinct idea of distance in that direction, 
and therefore judge of the things by their pic¬ 
tures upon the eye tmly; but custom will enable 
ns to jud ‘6 rightly even iu this case. 

Let a boy, says he, who has never been upon 
any high building, go to the top of the Monu¬ 
ment, and look down into the street; the objects 
seen there, as men and horses, will appear so 
small as greatly to surprise him. But 10 to 20 
years at er, it in the mean time he has u.sed him¬ 
self now and then to look down from that and 


trees stand upon an ascent, whereby the more 
remote parts appear hirthef off than they realty 
arc, because the Ibe dtat m^tturss' the length or 
the vistas now appears under a j^reater angle tH«,| 
when it was horizontal, the trees, in such a rase, 
will seem to converge less, and sometimes, insteM 
of converging, they will be thought to diverge. 

For the same reason that a lung vista appears 
to converge more and more the urther it Is ex¬ 
tended from the ^e, the remoter parts of a hori¬ 
zontal walk or a long floor will a)ipear to ascend 
gradually; and objects placed upon it, the more 
remote they are, the higher they will appear, till 
the last be seen on a level with the eye; whereas 
the ceiling of a long gallery appears to descend 
towards a horizontal fine, drawn from the eye of 
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oraer ereat linghts, he imIJ no longer find the the spectator. For this reason also, the surface o£ 
same objects to appear so small. And if he were the sea,seen from an eminence, seems to ri-ehigitef 


to view the same objects from such heights as 
frMiientiy as ho sees them upon the same level 
with himself in the streets, he suppos* s that they 
would appear to liim just of the same magnitude 
from the top of the Mt iiument as they do flora 
a window one story high. For this reason it is, 
that statues placed upon very high buildings 
oimhi to be made of a larger size than those 
which are seen at a nearer d s-ance; because all 
per-ons, escept arehittets, are apt to iinagiue the 
height ol such buildings to be much less than it 
really is. 

The fourth method by which Dr. Porterfield 
My- that we judge of the distance of objects, is 
the lorce with which their colour strikes upon 
our eyes For if we be a-sured that two objects 
are ot a simihir and tike colour, and that one ap¬ 
pears more bright and lively tl.an the other, we 
judge that the brighter object is the nearer of the 
two. 

The fifth method consists in the different ap- 
pwance of the small parts of objects When 
these paru appear distinct, we judge that the ob- 
ject IS near, but when they appear confused, or 
when they do not appear at all, we judge that it 
is at a greater distance. For the image of any 
ol^ect, or part of an object, diminishes as the di4 
tance of it mc-rcases. 

The sixth and last metliod by which we judge 
of the distaoce of objectb U, that the eye dues not 
reprint to our mind one object alooe, but at the 
tame time aU those that aie placed betwixt us 
*** j'j object/flrhose distance we are 

raisidenog; and the moic this distance is divided 
into se^iarate and distinct parts, the greater it ap- 
jpears to be. i For this reason, distances upon un- 
Wen tuyfacn appear less than upon a plane; for 
tte ioe^ualities of the surfaces, such as hills, and 
nOjfs, and nvew, that lie low and nut of sight 
m. her do not appear, or hinder the parts that lie 
behind th^ ftom appealing; and so the whole 

t«s that 
that the 


oemnd us^ ftom apyieaiing; and so th 
apparent distance js duninished by the p.i 

bank^^fnwr Mnl.passes miner post, jmow, « mere oe any 
when the riwr ^i^t*^*^^***^« ******** * '^‘**®* home which hai not come up to the distance post, 

»«e>V before the first horse in that heat ha. reachii the 


and higher the farther we look; and the upper 
parts ot high buildings seem to stoop, or in¬ 
cline forwards over the eye below, because they 
seem to approach towards a vertical line pi occe^ 
ing from the sj cctator’s eye ; so that statues on 
the top of such buildings, in order to appear up¬ 
right, must recline or lean backwards a little. 

This author also shews the leasun why a wind¬ 
mill, seen from a great distance, is sometimes ima- 

f intd to turn the contrary way from what it really 
oes, by our t-iUngthe nearer end of the sail for 
the more remote. The uncertainty we sometimet 
find in the course of the motion of a branch of 
lighted candles, turned round at a distance, is 
owing to the same cause; as also our sometimes 
mistaking a convex for a concave surface, more 
espci iaily in viewing seals and impressipns with a 
convex glass or a double microscope; and lastly, 
that, upon coming in a dark night into a street, in 
which there is but one row of lamps, we often 
mistake the side of the street they are on. Some 
important reflettions are made upon this curious 
subject by M, Bonguer, also by Miv Harris in his 
Optics, and by Di. Young and M. Hauy in their 
respective Courses of Natural Philosophy. 

hittaiue of ike eve, in perspective, is a line drawn 
from the eye to the principal point. 

I*oiHt of Pittance, in perspective, a point in the 
horizontal line at such distance from the principal 
point, as is that of rhe eye from the tame. 

Ditianee, as applied to the turf, is a length of 
two hundred and forty yards from the winning- 
post of a race-course; precisely at which spot is 
fixed a post corresponding with others, but hav¬ 
ing a galleiy capable of holding three or four 
persons, which is called the distance post. In 
this gallery as well as in the gallery of tlie win- 
m’ng-post, before the horses start each heat, a 
person is stationed holding a crimson flag; daring 
the time the horses are running, each mg is sus¬ 
pended from the front of the gallery to which it 
mlongs; and the flag is inclined forwards as a 
horse passes either post. Now, if there be any 


^I^VJhautle of parallel lines, and long viwM ron- 
wuigtff parallel rows of f?ee»; for Act seem to 
eojrt^ snore and more as tWy «t« limber ex¬ 
tended froni the eye. 1 he reason of this, he says, 
»^use thir apparent magofeudesof their pw! 
^etu^ciihr lutemls are perpetually dimiiiishing, 


To Ukstancs. ti. a. (from the noun.j i. 
To plane remotely; to throw otf from the view 
{DrgdpH). 3. To leave behind ai a race the 
leiigth of a distance (Cny). 

Di^TAiNT. a. (diafttns, Latin.) 1. fiemntc 
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ill pliMe; not ti^r (Pop^). 2. Retndte in 



Otis; not piain 
1}{&TANT> in botany, a term applied to the 
tvhorl, when the flowers which compose it, 
being few in number, are remote from each 
othcw It is applied also to stamens (stamina 
distontia), as in mint. 

D1STA<!ST£. r. (dir and taste^ 1. Aversion 
of the palate; disgust {Bacon). 2. Dislike; 
uneasiness (Bacen) 3. Anger; alienation of 
afl'eciiou (Pope). 

To Dista'ste. V. a, 1. To fill the mouth 
with nauseousness {Sltakspcarc). 2. To dis¬ 
like; to loathe {Shahpeare). 3. Toofleiid; 
to disgust \Davies). 4. To vex; to exasperate; 
to sour {Pope), 

DISTA'-SnCFUL, a. I. Nauseous to the 
palate; disgusting 2. Offensive; 

iinpleusing (DdctesO. 3. Malign tnt; malevo¬ 
lent {Brown). 

DlSTE'MPEll. s. {dis ant\ temper.) 1. A 
disproportionate mixture of parts. 2. A dis¬ 
ease; a inala^ {Suckling). 3.Wantof«lue 
temperature l^taieigh). 4. Bad constitution 
of the mind {SkaLpeure). b. Want of due 
lialance between contraries {Bacon). 6. De¬ 
pravity of inclination {K. Charles). 7. Tu¬ 
multuous disorder {fTaller) 8. Disorder; un¬ 
easiness {Shakspeare). 

To DisrE'MPEK. V a. I. To disease 
{Shakspeare). 2. 'fo disorder {Boyle). 3. 
To disturb; to ruffle (Dryden). 4. To de¬ 
stroy temper or moderation {Addison). 5, To 
make disaffected {Shakspeare). 
DISTE'MPERATE. a. Immoderate (Hal.), 
DISTE'MPEIIATURE. s. 1. Inlcmperate- 
ness; excess of heat or cold, or other qualities 
{Abbot). 2. Violent tumultiiousness; out¬ 
rageousness. 3. Perturbation of the mind 
(Sliakspeate). 4. Confusion; loss of regularity 
{Shakspeare) 

To DlSTE'ND. v. a. {distendo, Latin.) To 
stretch out in breadth {Thomson). 

DISTE'NT'. s. (from distend.) The space 
through which any thing is spread {Wbilon). 

DijpTE'NTlON. s. {distenlio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of stretching; slate of things stretched 
{Arbuthnot). 2. Breadth; space occupied by 
the thing distended. 3. The act of separating 
one |>art from another; divarication {notion). 

To DlSTHRONl'ZE. ».a. (tfis and throne.) 
To dethrone: not use«l {Spenser). 

DISTICH, Air<x»» ** couplet of verses; or a 
piece of poetry, the sei^ whereof Is compre¬ 
hended in two lines. *are ^excellent 
morals in Cato’s Distiqhia See Vigneal de 
Marville on the Distiqhs gf Cqto^'fo'm. i. p. 
54, 56. ' •#"'7 

Hexameter and pentameter vers^, pilieifwijMs 
called ejeglaqs, are disposed in distibhs. 

DlSTiCHIASlS. {iUtkhmby 

from dot'hle, and 

A disease of the eyclas^ in which mere is a 
dpubjb row of hairs, the one row growing out* 
M^Jir&, the other inwards towatds the eye. 
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DISTICHOUS. In botany, (it;, tmd trhjtsfy 
row or rank.) Two-ranked. Distiebna canMi 
namos situ norizontali, nee deenssatim sitoa 
c.xserens. A distich or two-ranked stem or 
stalk: putting forth branches, not decussated, 
but in a horizontal imsition. Disticha folia; 
duo latera rami lantunn respicientU, licet un» 
dique inserta. Hcspcciing two sides of 
branch only, though in!>eried on all parte of it: 
as in fir and diervili.i. Or, pointing two ways 
only, though not in the same plane.. 

This term is applied in the same sense to a 
spike (spica disticha); florihus ad ntrumque 
iatus spectamibus; all the flowers pointing two-' 
ways. 

7b DISTPL. ». ». (distilio, l.To 

drop; to fall by drops {Pope). 2. To flow 
gently and silently {Raleigh). 3- To use a still 
(Shakspeare). 

To Disti'l. tJ. a. 1. To let fall in dmps 
(Drayton). 2. To force by fire tbrough the 
vessels of distillation {Shakspeare). 3. TRs 
draw by distillation (Boyle). 4. To dissolve or 
melt (Addison). 

DISTILLATION. ». (disiillatio, Latin.) 

1. The act of dropping, or falling in drops. 2. 
T'he act of pouring out in drops. ' 3. That 
which falls in drops. 4. The act of distilling 
by fire (Newton). 5. The substance drawn by 
the still (Shakspeare). 

•Distillation, (distillatio, from dislilfo, 
to drop by little and little.) A chemical pro¬ 
cess, very similar to eiaporation, instituted to 
separate the volatile iroin the fixed principles 
bv means of heat. Distillatory vessels are either 
afembics or retorts ; the former consist of an 
inferior vessel, called a cucurbit, designed to 
contain the uuiltcr to be examined, and haring 
an upper part fixed to it, called the capital nt 
head. In this last the vapours are condensed 
by the contact of the surrounding air, or, in 
oilier cases, by the assistance of cold water sur¬ 
rounding the head, and contained in a vessel 
called a refrigeratory From the lower part of 
the capital proceeds a tube, called the nose, 
beak, or s{iout, through which the vapours, 
after condensation, are, by a proper, fi^rif 
the capital, made to flow into a vessel caHed 
the receiver, which is usually spherical.. These 
receivers have different names, according to 
their fmure, being called niaitrasses, bafloons, 
&c. Retorts are a kind of battle of glass, pot*- 
tery, or metal, the bottom being sphertoai; aiid 
the upper part gradually dintinisbiQg'» 
neck, which is tonuxl on one side. ■ • 

But tlie greatest improvement whtehldio 
process of distillaiion has perhaps evir received 
consists in the comparatively moderh additioh 
of a separate series of tubes and. veswls to cbh-' 
vey and collect die gasseous presets of sub- 
8taM<M spbmitted to the operatton, and » aV^- 
alt Mq danger Rom suddeii exptuincm; with^ 
the ne^ity pf letting off to waste a large fibi% 
tton of butfre^«u^«* 

k mosl Important p^oets of the operatioii. 

• This part of tlw^cdachinery, from the name 
of ifi inventor, iti'dimoimuiated Wonlfe’s appii* 
ratus. Something of the saitie k ind, however, 

M 2 
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tn$ imented ty Glauber as early a; the year 
i6'>5 5 who, aware of the numerous delects of 
the comnum apparatus, subsutnted to the series 
of perpendicafar aludel'shaped receivtrs, a la¬ 
teral senes of plain stone or eat then j m, each 
connected with the other by earthen tnbts 
bentat right angles, ano^ihe covers of tuh jar 
hav ing two holes, one to rteoiv e the tube brin;;- 
ing the vapour fiom the adjoining jar or the 
retort, and the other foi the passige of the tube 
which conveyed the excess of this viponr into 
the next in snece<sion The chief improve¬ 
ment upon this michinerv in Woulfe’s appa- 
yatus consists in hlling the lateral vessels with 
water, into «htch the inventor dips the ex- 
tremitv of each tube, bringing into it the vin- 
condensed pait of the va,)our, hy which a vast 
quantity of pioduct is saved 

The practical usis of distillation in chemistry 
are too numerous to be imniioncd By it the 
volatile part of any sunstance is scpirattd from 
that which i« fixed, as in the distillation of tur¬ 
pentine, in which the essential oil rises and the 
rosin is Idk behind, the more tvapnrabte is 
separated fiotn the itss ovaporabic, as in the 
preparation or rectificition of ardent spirit, 
liquids are frcctl from foreign or accKknial im¬ 
purities, as in the distillation of common water, 
'volitiie substancts are unitLi! in an easy and 
comnuxlious m'unier, as in prtjuring the odo¬ 
rous distilled waters of aromatic veutubles, 
bodies aiedetomposcd and analyaed, new com¬ 
pounds are formwl, and a know ledge is obtain¬ 
ed of the native and chemical properties of 
foreign substances 

When the prodnets of distill iiion are solid 
and dry, the process ts usually termed Subli¬ 
mation, which see 

There are various modes of applying heat in 
distillation, depending upon the n iturc of the 
apparatus employed, as wdl as upon the sob. 
stance to ba: distilled The common still, 
being formed of metal, is immediatdy ixpostd 
to the naked fire, since fiom its ten icitv, and 
its property of conducting heat with facility, it 
1$ not liable to crack, which is not the c i«e with 

g lass dhd earthen ware. If the vessel holding 
be sii^tance to be distilUd be of the latter 
kind, it is essential to apply the heat very gradu¬ 
ally and uniformly, ana after the process, to 
solikr it to cool in a similar manner Tins is 
egteted io different ways, the most common of 
which is the sand I»th, which consists of a 
vessel df iron filled with line dry sand. The 
retort, of other vessel, is imbedded m the sand 
previous to the application of the href the in- 
nuior conducting power of the sand does not 
aliaw the heat to appraaeb the retort, but m 
^sat gradual way/wntch will insure its safety 
ftom eraching The heat must also be more 
txqllhnm, shtce any sudden increase, or diminti- 
tioar itt the hre, will nOt so tnuuediatcly tfflect 
thecetort. ^ 

' Xn experiments m the unaU way, the 
Ump wlH answer every of tU sand 

%eth^ as th*sliding rest M«riw|Di^ the retort, 
admits of Its being placed atahv given distance 
from the flame. In addittbn to ^is, the Argand 


lamp can be adjusted by the rack, to almost any 
^gree of intensity below ifa. makunUffl Ah- 
btfwr method of defending tile retott from the 
foo rapid eflect of the beat, OOtmstS tn coating 
the outside with a mixturCgit horse-dung and 
clay, 01 Kvaiu. When a hnutid degree of heat 
is required in disiilkslion, recourse i* had to a 
bith of suiiiC liquid, whose boiling point will 
give the degree of best nquired, such as vdhter, 
oii, or mercury if, for instance, it were re¬ 
quired to sepante any substance from water 
more volatile than that liquid, it would be 
iKcessaiy to employ a water bath, in which to 
lace the retort, keeping the water in the bath 
elovv Its boiling point 

Ti ct the laws of distillation are so modified 
hy other circuiii-tanetb as o render several of 
the pieccding rules in some deitce exception¬ 
able 1 bus we frequeiiily find uiat one volatile 
substance will cairy along with it other bcKliis 
of CO isideiable fixity From the aifinity water 
has to uir, an evaporation of the torniei tikes 
place'll all tiinpcratures below its boiling point, 
and ihon^li ii has liccn thought that w itcr 
might be freed from saline matter by distilla¬ 
tion, experiment proves thil several salts are 
cirriid over, along with the v4jx)ur of th^ 
water, which, in their dry state, would undergo 
dccnui|X)sitioii before they would he n duced 
to issiinie till elastic form, w lie nee water by 
cuiiimon disMlhtioii ciiinot be rtiiikrcd pure 

T lie salts most disposed to rise with water in 
distillation iro carbon it of animnnia, munsts 
o( liinc, and migncs'a, and iiitiat of soda In- 
dtetl this tciuleticy appears to be directly as the 
solubility of the °alt, or rather as its deliquescent 
properly, which ts as Us afhnity for water 

It IS chiefly 111 consequence of the ascent of 
bodies of greater fixity with certain bodies of 
greater volatility that there is soinuchdiflicolty 
in our own country of imitating the loreigti 
vinous spirits of other rouiitries, as tor example 
French brandies, and 'West India rums. All 
these aic inch iduated by the character of the 
essential oil that ascends with the spirit, and 
gives It the (leculiat flavour hy wnich one 
sptn, differs from another Now wc c in oh* mi 
an essential oil from any of the vegetables that 
furnish these different spirits but wC cannot 
readily obtain a spirit altogether tasteless, and 
destitute of some sort of essential oil still com¬ 
bining with It, from w hatever substance we 
distil in our own eountiy. Could we do this 
we could manufacture to perfection an artifi¬ 
cial Comae brandy or Jamaica rum; hut as we 
cannot alto^thet setiarate the inherent essen¬ 
tial oil fromTthe purest enef most colourless and 
most insipid spirtfV^can obtain, when weadd 
the essential wiyyMf^htch we metm to fla¬ 
vour it, ^nniofi Of tne two ofls giverni neces¬ 
sarily oijmpfrtnsft reflilt, and betrays the artifice 
to eve^"' one who is acquainted with flie taste 
of the genuine materul. 

In order, then, to prepare the oil of wine, or 
of the ^pea frotn which French b/andifis are 
distdledj which are generally the worst and 
most unripe tMht the country affords, the best 
being selected for the process of wine itself. 
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whiciv p«y» a, far ampler profit j take soqi^ 
cakes otdiy w^e^lees, such as are by our 
hatters, dissolve them in 6 dr S timtss their>- 
weight of water; distil the Hqudr with.a slo^ 
finsi and teparatet^eoil withasepai^atKigi^ass^ 
reserviiig for only the nicest uses that which 
comes over first, the succeeding oil being 
coarser and more resinous. Ha^g procured 
tlu||j|ne oil of wine, it may be d»sulved in ai* 
*€ 01101 } by which means it may be preserved a 
long time fully possessed of all its flavour, but 
otherwise it wilt soon grow rancid. 

With a fine essential oil of wine thus pro¬ 
cured, and a uuie and insipid spirit, French 
brandies may be imitated to some degree of |>er- 
fection. The essviuial oil, however, must be 
drawn from the same kind of lees as tlie brandy 
to be imitated was procured from; e. g. in 
order to imitate Coniac brandy, it will be neces¬ 
sary to distil the essential oil from Coniac Ices; 
and the same fur any other kind of brandy. 
For as different brandies have different flavours, 
and as these flavours are entirely owing to the 
essential oil of the grape, it would be prepos¬ 
terous to endeavour to imitate the flavour of 
Coniac brandy with an essential oil procured 
from the led of liourdeaux wine. W hen the 
' flavour of the brandy is well imitated by a pro¬ 
per dose of the essential oil, and the whole re¬ 
duced into one simple and homogeneous fluid, 
other difltcultivs are still behind: ilie flavour, 
though the essential part, is not, however, the 
only one} the colour, the proof, and the soft¬ 
ness, mtist also be regarded, before a spirit that 
perfectly resembles brandy can be procured. 
\Vith regard to the proof, it may be easily ac¬ 
complished, by using a s|)irit n-ctified above 
proof} which, after being intimatelv mixed 
with the essential oil of wine, may be let down 
to a proper standard with fair water: and tlie 
softness may, in a great measure, be obtained 
by distilling and rociifying the spirit with a 
gentle fire; and what is wanting of this crite¬ 
rion in the Uquorwlien firstmade, will besdp- 
plied by time: for it must be reincmbered, that 
It is tunc alone that gives this properw to 
French brandies, they beingat first acrid, foul, 
and fiery. But with regard to the colour, a 
particular method is required to imitate it to 
pelfection, which may be effected by means of 
treacle or burnt sugar. The treacle giv& the 
spirit a fine colour, nearly resembling that of 
French brandy; but as its colour is dilute, a 
large quantity must be used. This is not, how¬ 
ever, altanded with any had consequences; for 
notwithstanding the spirit is really weaken^ by 
this addition, yeVthe Wbbte-pronf, the general 
critenon ^ of, spirits, iir-..greauy mended by the 
tena^ imparted to.^Ke^iqtpr by the treacle. 
Thej^irit also aeqi^res.mm the. mixture a 
sweetish or luscious taste, irnd^sr^taUiess in the 
, moudt} both which prupeirfio te^ffr it “very 
agreeable to some palates. A much sntaUee 
ouai:fl% bf bbrnt sugar than of treacle m^U 
M suf^ent for eotonring the same quantity 
of spirits: the tasie is aW 'rery dider^ty 
ibi, tosteeil of rite sweetfgsn imparted by: 


the treacle, the spirit acquires fkotn therbotnt 
sugar an agreeable bitterness, and by that mesuM 
lecominends tUelf to many who aretofi'end^ 
with a luscious'spirtt. The burnt su^r is prer 
pred by dissolving a proper quantity of su^ 
in A little water, and scorching'it over the nie 
till it acquires a bldbk colour. Either *trea^ 
or burnt sugar will n^rly imitate the g«-rnii«n. 
colour of old French brandy; but nnther of 
them will succeed when pnt to the test of the 
vitriolic solution. 

Tlie spirit distilled from melasses or treacle 
is very pure. It is made from common treacle , 
dissolved in water, and fermented ist the same 
manner as the wash for the common nndt, 
spirit. But if some particular art be not iisea 
in distilling this spirit, it will not prove so vi¬ 
nous as malt spirit, but more flat and less pun¬ 
gent and acrid, though otlierwise muchwleaner- 
tasted, as its essential oil is of a much less of¬ 
fensive flavour. Therefore, if good fresh wine- 
lees, abounding in tartar, be well fermetlited 
with melasses, the spirit will acquire a much, 
greater > inosity and briskness,- and appuach 
much nearer to the nature of foceign spirits. 
Where the melasses spirit is brought to the 
common proof-strengtli, if it be found not to 
have a sufficient vinosity, it will be very propr 
to add some dulcified spirit of nkre; and if the 
spirit be clean worked, it may, by this addition 
only, be made to pass on ordinary judges fur 
French brandy. Great quantities of this spirit 
are used in adulterating foreign brandy, rum, 
and arrack. Much of it is also used atone in 
making cherry-orandy and other cordials by 
infusion; in alt which, many, and perhaps 
with justice, prefer it to foreign brandies. Me¬ 
lasses, like all other spirits, is entirely colourless 
when first extracted; but distillers always give 
it it as nearly as possible the colour of foreign 
spirits. 

In this manner we may Imitate foreign spirits 
of all kinds. Thus if Jamaica rum be our ob¬ 
ject, instead of French brandy, it will only be 
necessary to procure some of tlie tops or other 
useless parts of the sugar-canes, from which an 
essential oil being drawn and mixed with clear 
melasses spirit, will give it the true flavour; or 
,at least a flavour as true as a spirit not totally 
divested of all essential flavour of its own can 
possibly communicate, The principal diffi¬ 
culty therefore must still lie in* procuring' a 
spirit totally, or neatly, free from ail flavour of 
its own. <The spirit drawn from the refuse of 
a sugar-house has been commended as st^ 
prior to that drawn from mela^es; thot^ it 
IS very.probable, that to procure an.abstriutely 
flavonrims "pint is imjiossible'. T^e only me- 
thotl, therefore, of imitating foreign spirits is, 
by choosing such materials as will yield a.spirh 
flavoured as much like tltem aA possible; and 
materials most recommended, awl probaMy 
fp tot that can be used, are taisips. 

In the process of obtaining-Holland ^„th& 
Dutch distillers first inicniiix in uneqiial quan- 

and 7c t some 
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some that the latter should. Before this inter¬ 
mixture takes |>lace, however, each substance 
is to be made uiu> a thin battei or lub, first 
with a very small portion of ctiltl water, and 
then a lai^r ({uantity of boiling water, and 
then suffered to ferment by the addition of a 
suflident quantity of yeast, (or the space of 
about eight, and folly hours. The fluid is 
rendered just dilute enough for the purpose of 
distillatiou without endangering its burning 
to the botiotn of the still. By these means 
- they coinmodiously reduce the processes of 
: brewing and fermenting loonccoinnion opera¬ 
tion. By using cold water to wet the malt 
f>nntrormiy, ail danger of clogging the spending 
of the tup would be nccessuiily avoided; but 
here is no occasion to do any thing more than 
sufficiently dilute the wash, consisting of the 
whole of the grain, thin enough to be (erinent- 
ed and distilled together, by wbich means the 
, spirit ol the bran and husky part, as well a.s of 
the flour of the grain, are completely extracted, 
yet their wash, compared with ours, is about 
three-eighths thinner. For these reasons, they 
obtain more spirit from their grain than we do, 
and of a better quality, with not half the trou¬ 
ble taken by our disiillers. 

To rectify this spirit into IloUand-gin, which 
constitutes the next process, add to every twenty 
gallons of spirit of the '•econd extraction, about 
the sirengtn of proof spirit, three pounds of 
juni|.t r berries, and two ounces of oil of jimi- 
ner, jnd distil with a slow fire, till the feints 
begin toasceiid; then change the receiving can. 
This profltices the best Hotterdam-gin. An 
infe.ior kind is made with a still less propor¬ 
tion of berries, sweet fennel-sccds, and Stras- 
hurg turpentine without a drop of juniper oil. 
This lust, as tilso a better sort though still in¬ 
ferior to that of Rotterdam, is produced in very 
large quantities at Welsoppe. 

piSTI'LLATORY. a. (from dh/i/.) Be¬ 
longing to distillation i used in distillation 
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DlStlLLED WATERS. 

ACY. 

DISTl'LLER. s. (from disiil) l. One who 
practises the art or trade of distilling {Bnyle). 
2. One who makes and sells pernicious and in¬ 
flammatory spirits. 

Bystat.;j Geo. III. c. 6. s. IS, persons who 
sell liquors chargeable with duty, and distil 
spirits, are deemed cninmou distillers, and are 
liable to surveys, penalties, &c. See Excisk. 

DlSTmiENT. r. (from dhtil) That 
wbich is drawn by distillation: obsolete 
iShakspeare). 

plSTl'NCT. «. ‘(dit(ineius, Latin'.) l. 
Different $ not the a&mc (Stillingfleet). 3. 
^parate; being apart 3. Clear; 

!^ii^oft}sed (ihUon). 4. Spotty; vaiiepted 

d. Markerl out; specified (fl/iaon). 

ptiT.iiic.T LEAVES, in botany< Folia du- 
tiacUi. ‘‘Quite separate from each other. Con- 
«^ed wtib connate: as i/i scvfftll of the 
'ihesembryattttiema. Distiaist.h^flct^, as in 
jjNfmiuum officiliutie; contrasted with ^fluent. 
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as in j- grancliflorum. Distract or s^rate 
anthers, as in most floweraj^conffasted with 
connate. ’ '' .v:-. 

DiSTI'NCTiON- j. (dutinetiif, X,attD.) i. 
The act of discerning one as prefefabie to the 
other (5'AaA«peare). S. Note of difference. 3 . 
Honourable note of superior!^. " 4. Tbat by 
which one j^tflers from another (Locke). 5. 
Dtflerence regarded (Dryden). 6. Sei^ration 
of complex notions (S/iakspcare). 7- Dwsiofi 
into different paru (Dryden). 8. Notation of 
diflVrence between things seemingly the same; 
discrimination (Noms). Discernment, judg¬ 
ment. 

Distinci ion, in logic, is an assemblage of 
two or ntore words, whereby disparate things, 
or their cunceptiuns, are denoted. 

There are three kinds of dUtinctions, taken 
from the three difl'erent modes of existence, 
real, modal, and rational. The first is that be¬ 
tween two substances, or thq modes of two 
substances. The second, or modal distinc¬ 
tion, is that between several thing’*, one 
whereof may exist without the other, out not 
vice versa, the other wiihoiit that. The third, 
or ratUinul distinction, is that between several 
things w'liich are really one and ibc same, 
whereof one camioi exist without the other;^ 
nor vice versa, the other without iltis: such is 
that between a thing and its essence, between 
the essences and proiierties, &c. Of this dis¬ 
tinction some authors admit two kinds; the 
one barbarously culled ratiunis ratiucinatie, 
having some foundation in things, as when we 
distinguish the justice of G(kI from his mercy; 
*thc omer called rationis raticionantis, which 
has no foundation at all, and therefore is by 
many rejected. (Chauuin.) 

DlSTrNCTIVE. a. (from distinet.) 

That marks distinciioii or difference (Hope). 
3. Having the power to distinguish and discern; 
judicious (Brown). 

DlSTl'iNCTlVEl.Y. ad. Particularly; not 
confusedly (Skakspeare). 

DISTraCTLY. al (from distinct.) I. 
Not confusedly (Newton). 3. Plainly; clearly 
(Deydeh). 

DISTI'NOTNESS. s. (from distinct.) 1. 
N'ce observation of the difference between dif¬ 
ferent things (Ray). 2. Such dtscriminaikm 
of things as makes them easy to be observ¬ 
er) DISTFNGUISH. v.a. (dhtinguo. Lat.) 

1. To note the diversity of things (Hooker). 

2. To separate from others by some mark of 
honour or preference. (Prior). 3. To divide 
by notes or diversitv (Burnet). 4. To know 
one from another by any mark or note of dif¬ 
ference (fFij/Zs). 5. To discern critically; to 
judge (Shakspearv). 6. To constitute differ¬ 
ence; to specificate (Locke). 7. To make 

known oi( suiiineOt. 

To Diari'NooisH. o.». To make distinc¬ 
tion $ to find or shew the difference (CktVd). 

DISTPNGUISHABLE. a. (from 
guisk.) l.(kipableori>eingdi8tinguished(iJSt/c). 
$. note; worthy of regard (Swift). 
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DISTrNGUlSHEO.par/tap.o. 
tra(uc«nd«(U § extraonltoaty {Rogers). 
DISTl'NGUISHER. 

1 . A judieitHM otwerrerj one that accurately 
discerns one thing from auother( j[>ry<iini). a. 
lie that separates one Uiing from another by 
proper marks of diversity {Brown). 

. iSlSTrNGUISHINGLY. erf. With dis- 
tioctioni with some mark of preference 
{Pope), 

DISTI'NGUISHMENT. #. Distinction} 
observation of diflerence {Graunt). 

^ To piS'rO'RT. V. a. {dutorlus, Latin.) 1 . 
To writhe; to twist; to deform by irregular 
motions {Smith). S. To put out of the true 
direction or (wsture {Tillotson), 3. To wrest 
from the (rue meaning {Peacham). 

DIS'l’CyRTlON. s. CdM/or/io» Latin.) Ir. 
regular nioiion by which the face is writhed 
or the nans disordered {Prior). 

yb DISTRA'CT. V. a. part. pass, distract¬ 
ed’, anciently dis/raug/it. {distractus, Latin.) 

1 . To pull different ways at once {Brown). 2. 
To set^rate; to divide {Shakspeare). 3. To 
turn from a single direction towards various 
points {South). 4. To fill the mind with con* 
trary considerations; to (perplex ; to confound 
{Lockr). 6 . To make mad {Bacon). 

DISTRA'CTEDLY. «d. (from distract.) 
Madly ; lr.intickly {Shakspeare). 

^ DISTRA'CTEDNESS. s. (from distract.) 
The state, of being distracted; madness. 

DISTR.A'CTION. *. (distraefioy Latin.) 1. 
Tendency to different parts {Shakspeare). 2 . 
C'onfndoii; state in which the attention is 
called different ways {Dryden). H. Perturb.!- 
lion of mind {Tafler). 4. Madness; frantick- 
iiess; loss of the wits; vagrancy of the mind 
{Jlterbury). Disturbance ; discord {Cla¬ 
rendon) . 

To DISTR.VIN. v.a. (from disiringo, Lai.) 
To seize; to lay hold on (.?Aaisppare). 

7'/ Distra'in. V. n. To make seizure 
{Marvel). 

DISTR \'l NER. s. He that seizes. 

DISTRA'INT. s. (from distrain.) Seizure. 

DISl’RA'UG HT. parZ. a. (from distract.) 
Distracted {Camden). 

DISTRESS, s. {disfresse, French.) 1 . The 
act of making a legal seizure (Spenser). 2 . 
Compulsion, by which a man is assured to ap¬ 
pear in court, or to pay a debt {Cotvell). 3. 
The thing seized bylaw. 4. Calamity; misery; 
misfortune {Shakspeare'). 

Distress, in law, the taking of a personal 
chattel, out of the possession of the wrong>doer, 
into the custody of the person who is injured, 
to procure a satisfaeffon for the wrong com¬ 
mitted. It is of two kinds; cattle for trespass¬ 
ing, for doing damage; or for nonpayment of 
rent or Other duties. But the most usual in¬ 
jury for which a distress may be taken is that 
of nonpayment of rent. 

A distress may now be taken for any kind of 
fent in arrear, the detaining of which beyond 
thf day of payment is an imurv to him that is 
entitled to receive it. 4.'G. IL c. *8. This 
la the most common and best reifiedy fed* we 
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rewveryofwut in arrear; and. the effect of it 
tt to compel the Ijarty to replevy the distress, 
and contest the taking in an action against the 
distrainer; or, wbich is mure usual, to com¬ 
pound or pay llie debt or duty for which he 
was distrainixl. 3- Black. 6. 

Distress infinite, is a process commanding 
the sheriff to distrain a ^rson from time to 
time, and continually afterwards, by taking his 
goods, by way of pledge, to inforce the perform¬ 
ance of something due from (he party distrain¬ 
ed upon. Generally, it is provided that distress 
shall be reasonable and moderate; but in case 
of distress for suit of court, or for defect of an*' 
pearance, in several cases where this is the only 
method of enforcing compliance, no distress 
can be immoderate; because, be it of what 
value it will, it cannot be sold, but shall be im¬ 
mediately restored on satisfaction made. 3. 
Black. 251.- 

Who may distrain for rent. By the common 
law and the various statues in favour of this 
species of remedy for recovery of rent, all 
persons having the reversion or remainder of 
lands, &c. after the dctcrniination of the par¬ 
ticular estate, or existing term therein, may of 
common right distrain for rent in arrear, w'llh- 
outaiiy clause for that purpose contained in the 
lease. Co. Lit- 142. ■ 

What may or may not be distrained. Every 
thing upon the premises is liable to the land¬ 
lord’s distress for rent, whether they arc the 
effects of a tenant or a stranger, because of the 
lien the landlord has on them in resjiect of the 
place where the goods are found, and not in 
respect to the person (o whom they belong. 
Co. Lit. 47 . 3. Bur. 1502. 3 Duriif. and East, 
(jOl. 

Things not disirainable are, tools of a man’s 
trade, corn sent to a mill, a horse sent to a 
smith’s shop nr in a common inn, cloth at a 
taylor’s, goods in the hands of a carrier. 1 Salk. 
249 . 1 Esp. Rep. 206 . 4 T. R. 669 . Dogs, 

rabbits, beasts of the plough, milk, fruit, and 
things fixed to the freehold. 3 Black. 8 and 
9 . 4 T. K. . 569 . But beasts of the ploudi, 
and working-tools, not actually in use at me 
time, may be distrained, if there is not sufficient 
without them. 4 T R. 609 . So may wear¬ 
ing apjparcl not actually in use. i Esp, Rep. 
206 . Money in a bag sealed may be distrained. 

Horses and carriages sent to stand at livery 
are distrainablc by the landlord. 3 Bur. 1498. 

By 2 yV. and M. it is provided, that where 
any goods or chattels shall be distrained for rent 
due on any demise, lease, or contract whatso¬ 
ever, and the owner shall not, within five days 
next after such distress taken, and notice there¬ 
of, and of the cause of the taking left at the 
dwelling-honse, or other rnost notorious place 
on the premises charged with the rent, Wpleyy 
the same, that then, at the expiration of 
said five days, the distrainer may, vnth the 
sistanceof the sheriff, nnder^heriff, or^ji- 
stable, cause the goods and chattels so dutlkin- 
cd to be appraised bjr two sworn appraisers, and 
sold (at die best,,price Uiat can be got for the 
ffPfie , towards M^s&ctlonof die rent for which 
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tlie said goods and chattels have been dUtTain> 
ed, and the costs and charges of such distress, 
appraisenacnt, and sale; leaving the overplus 
(ifany) in the hands of the said sheriff, or con¬ 
stable, for the use of the owner. 

By stat. 2 W. c. 6, on any pound-breach or 
rescous of goods destraiucd for rent, the persons 
grieved thereby shall, in a special action on the 
case, recover treble damages and costs against 
the offender, or against the owner of the goods, 
if they are afterwards found to have come to his 
use or possessidn. 

Distress for penai-ties. By 27 G.II. 
e. 20. s. 1 , in all cases where any justice of the 
peace shall be required or empowered by any 
act of parliament to issue a warrant of distress 
for the levying any penaky inflicted, or any sum 
of money directed to be paid by such act, it 
shall lie lawful for the justice granting such 
warrant, therein to order and direct the goods 
and chattels so to be distrainerl to be sold and 
disposed of witliin a certain time to 1>c limited 
in such warrant ■, so as such time be not less 
than four days, nor more than eight days; un¬ 
less the penalty, or sum of money for which 
the distress shall be made, together with the 
reasonable charges of taking and keeping such 
distress, shall be sooner paid- 
* To Distkl'ss. V . a . (from the noun.) I. 
To prosecute by law to a seizure. 2. To harass; 
to make miserable {Deuteronomy). 

DIoTRE'SSFUL. a. {distress and full.) 
Miserable; full of trouble; full of misery 
(Pope). 

Tq DlSTRl'BUTE. ». a. (disiribuo, Lat.) 
To divide among more than two; to deal out; 
to dispensafe {Spmser). 

DISTRIBUTER, s. One who deals out aiiy 
thing; a dispenser (Woodward). 

DISTRIBUTION.;. (distrihutio, Latin.) 
1. Tlic act of distributing, or dealing out to 
others; dispensation 2. Act of giving 

in charily (Atlerlury). 

Distribution, in architecture, relates 
either to the plan, or the ornaments; 1 It 
denotes the dividing and dispensing the several 
parts and members, which enter into the plan 
of a buililing. 2. It denotes a judicious or¬ 
derly placing of the ornaments in any order or 
edihee. 

Distribution, in rhetoric, a kind of de¬ 
scription, whereby an orderly division and 
enumeration is made of the principal qualities 
of ^'e subject. David supplies us with an ex¬ 
ample of this kind, when in the heat of his in- 
dignattMi against sinners, he gives a dcsciiption 
of their iniquity: "Their throat is an open 
sepulchre; they flatter with their tongues; the 
poison of asps is under their lips; their mouth 
IS full of cutsing and lies; and their feet arc 
swift to shed blood.” 

PtSTRiBUTiON, ia printing, the taking a 

forth asapder, separating the tetters, and dis- 
posiog tltetn in the cases airain, each in its pro¬ 
per cell, ^cPrivtinc, 

^ DlSTRl'BUTIVE. a. (from distribute.). 
That is eronloyr^ in assigning to othem their 
portions; that allots to each hu claihi (Dry.). 


DISTRI'BUTIVELY. dd. (from distribu¬ 
tive.) 1. By.distribution. i. Singly; particu¬ 
larly (Hooker). .1 

Dl'STRiCT. s. (dhtrictus, Lstdin,) 1> The 
circuit within which a man-miiy be compelled 
to appearance (Cowelt), 2. Circuit of au¬ 
thority; province (Addison). 3. Region; 
country; territorv (Blackmore). 

DISTRI'CTION. s. (dmrktus, Latin.) 
Sudden display (Collier). 

DISTRINGAS, a writ direct^ to the 
sheriff, or otlier officer, commanding him to 
distrain one fur a debt to the king^; or for his 
appearance at a certain day. See Distress. 

Distringas jukatores, a writ directed 
to a sheriff, whereby lie is commanded to dis¬ 
train upon a jury to appear, and to return issues 
on their lands, Kc. for non-appearance. This 
writ issues for the sheriff to have their bodies 
in court, kc. at the return of the writ. 

To DISTRU'ST. i>. a. (dis and trust.) To 
regard with diifideticc; not to trust (Wis¬ 
dom). 

Disthu'st. s. (from the verb.) 1. Loss of 
credit; loss of confidence (Milton). 2. Sus¬ 
picion ; want of faith (Dry den). 

DlSlllU'STFUL. a. (distrust nail full.) 
1. i^t to distrust; suspicious (lioylr). 2. Not 
confident; diffident (G'oe. oj Tongue). 3. Dif¬ 
fident of himself; timorous (Pope). 

DISTRUSTFULLY, ad. In a distrustful 
manner. 

D1STRU'STFULNF.SS. r. The state of 
being distrustful; want of confidence. 

To DISTUllB. V. a. (disfurbo, low Latin.) 
I. lb perplex; to disquiet (Collier). 2. To 
confound ; to put into irregular motions. 3. 
To interrupt; to hinder. 4. To turn off from 
any direction (Milton). 

Distu'rb. s. (from the verb.) Confusion; 
tumultuary emotion (Milton). 

DISTU'RBANCK. s. (from disturb.) 7 . 
Perplexity; interruption of u settled st.rte 
(Locke). 2. Confusion ; disorder of thoughts 
(Walts). Tumuit; violation of peace 
(Milton). 

DISTU'RBER. 1 . (from dislprh.) 1. A 
violator of peace; he (hat causes tumults and 
public disorders (Glanville). S. He that in¬ 
jures nanquilliw (Hhakspeare). 

ToDlSTU'RN. v.a. (dis and turn.) To 
turn off"; to turn aside: not in use (Daniel). 

DISVALUATION. s. (dis aad valuation.) 
Disgrace; diminution of reputation (Bacon). 

To DISVA'LUE. V. a. To undervalue (6'. 
0 /Tongue). 

To DISVE'LOP. t>. a. (developer, French.) 
To uncover. 

DISU'NION. 5 . (dis and union.) 1. Sepa¬ 
ration; disjunction (Granville). 2. Breach of 
concord. 

2o DISUNITTt. ». a. (dts aui\ unite.) 1. 
To separate; fo divide (Pope). 2. To part 
friends or allies. 

7«,DrsuKi'TE- t*’ '>• To fall asunder; to 
jbecome separate (South). 

■ DISU'NITY. s. (dis and unity.) A state of 
actual se|acation (More). 
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DISU'SAGE. ». (di# and usage.) The 
gradual cessalioa of use or custom {Hooker). 

DISUSE,. Sm {dis and arc.) I. Cessation of 
use; desuetude (Addison). 2. Cessation bf 
custom {Arhtihnol). • 

To Oisu'se. V. a. l. To cease to make use 
of {Dryden). 2. To disaccustom {Dryden). 

To DISVCyUCH. V, o. {dis and oo«cA.) To 
destroy the credit'of; to contradict {Shak- 
speare). 

DISWITTED. a. {dis and ml.) Deprived 
of the wits; mad: not in use {Drayton). 

DIT. s. {dicht, Dutch.) A ditty; a poem; 
a tune: obsolete {Spenser). 

DII’A; riON. r. {dUalus, Eatin.) The act 
of enriching {Hall). 

DlTCil. s. (tuc, Saxon.) I. A trench cut 
out in the ground, usually between helds {Ar- 
lut/inol). 2. Any long narrow receptacle of 
water {Bacon). 3. DUch\s used, in composi¬ 
tion, of any thing worthless, or thrown into 
ditches {Sliakspeaic). 

Ditch, in fnrilfication, called alsofoss, and 
moat, is a trench dug round the rampart, or 
•wall of a fortihed place, between the scarp and 
counterscarp. 

Ditches are either dry, or wet, that is, hav¬ 
ing water in them; both of which have their 
particular advantages. The earth dug out of 
the ditch serves to raise the rampart. 

The ditch in front should be of such breadth 
as that tall trees may not reach over it, being 
from 12 to 24 fathoius tvide, and 7 or 8 feet 
deep. The ditches on the sides are made 
smaller. But the rn'"-* general rule is perhaps, 
that the dimensions of the ditch be such us that 
the e.irth dug out may he snilicient to build the 
Tampan of a proper magnitude. The space 
sometimes left between the rampart and ditch, 
being about 6 or 8 feet, is called the berm, or 
list, sert'ing to pass and repass, and to prevent 
the earth from rolling into the ditch. 

To Ditch, v. a. To make a ditch 
{Swi/t). 

DircH-DCLivERED. «. Brought forth in 
a ditch {Shakspearc). 

DITCHER, s. One who digs ditches 
{Swiff). 

1)1THYRAMBIC, soinething that relates 
to the dilhyrainhus. We say a dithyrambic 
verse, dithyrambic poet, dithyrambic heat, 8cc. 
A contpound dithyrambic word, Mr. Dacier 
observes, has sometimes its beauty and force. 
Some mqtlcrns call compositions which arc in 
the taste of an ode, only not distinguished into 
strophes, anti consisting of all kinds of verse 
indifferently, dfithyramhie odes. 

Dithyrambic, is sometimes adjectively, 
to signify wild, or enthusiastic. 

DITIIYRAMBUSj sstkofap-Sui, in the an¬ 
cient poetry, a hymn in honour of Bacchus, 
full of transport, and poetical rage. ^ 

The measure, wliich is what distinguishes 
this kind of poetry, is said to havcbeeti invent¬ 
ed by Dithyrambus, a Theban; but Kndar at¬ 
tributes it to the Corinthians; and the m^erir- 
ctymologists furnish us with another origin of 
the word. 
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In effect, the vetser might be called thus frdia 
Uie god it was consecrated to, who himself Wa* 
named Dithyrambus, cither on account of his 
having been brought twice into the world, ac¬ 
cording to the fable of tieinele and Jupiter, or 
by reason of his having triumphed twice, from 
it{, twice, and triumph. Be this as 

it will, the ancients, we are told by Aristotle 
and Horace, gave the appellation dithyrambus 
to those verses wherein none of the common 
rules or measures were observed; much like 
those culled by the French vers fibres, ^ the 
Italians versiscialti, and by the modern Greeks 
pfjfilici, a name they give to prose, which these 
verses rc-senible more than poetry. 

DITONE, Ditokum, in music, an inter¬ 
val comprehending two tones, a greater and 
a less. (See Interval and Tone.) The 
word is formed of 4if, twice, and «»«;, ton^ 
Thu r.itio of the sounds that form the ditonu is 
of 4 to 5; and that of the senii-ditone, of 3 
to 6. 

DITRIGLYPH, in architecture, the space 
between two triglyphs. 

DITFANDER, tn botany. See N astur- 
TIUM and Dictamnus. . 

DITTANY, in liotaiiy. See Origanum. 

DITTIKD. a. (from ditty.) Sung; adapted - 
to music {Milton). 

DHTO, in books of accounts, often written 
d°. signifies the same, via. as the preceding ar¬ 
ticle. 

DrrrON (Humphry), an eminent mathe¬ 
matician, was born at Salisbury, May 2Q, 
l()75. Being an only son, and his father ob¬ 
serving in him an extraordinary good capacity, 
detonnined to cultivate it with a good educa¬ 
tion. Fur this purpose he placed him in a re¬ 
putable private academy; upon quitting of 
which he, at the desire of his father, thoi^h 
against his own inclination, engaged in the 
profession of divinity, and began to exercise his 
function at Tunbridge, in the county of Kent, 
where he continued to preach some years; 
during which time he married a lady of that 
place. But a weak constitution, and the death 
of his father, induced Mr. Ditton to quit that 

f rofession. And at the persuasion of Dr. 

[arris and Mr. Whiston, both eminent ma¬ 
thematicians, he engaged in the study of ma- 
tbeniatics; a science to which he had always 
a strong inclination. In the prosecution of 
this science, he was much encouraged by the 
success anil applause he received; being greatly 
esteemed by the chief professors of it, and par¬ 
ticularly by sir Isaac Newton, by whose inle^ 
rest and recommendation lie was elected master 
of the new mathematical school in_ Christ’s 
hospital; where he continued till his death, 
which happened in 171 Mr. Ditton pub¬ 
lished several tracts on different subjects: but 

is most noted for Ills Treatises on the New. 

Law of Fluids, and on Pers^tivc, his Insti¬ 
tution of Fluxions, and his Discourse on the 
.Besurrection of Jesus. Christ. 

■*' plTTY. s. {dieklf Dutch.) A poem to lie 
; a song, generally of a pensive cast. 

Dili, an ulwd at the entrance of the gulf of 
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(^^bayyin the Deccan of Hindustan, three 
miles long and one broad. , On it is a large for¬ 
tified town of the same name, built of free¬ 
stone and marble, and containing some fine 
churches, erected by the Portuguese. Lat. 20. 
43 jN. Lon. aSE. 

D1 VALIA, a feast held among the ancient 
Romans, on the. twenty-first of December, in 
honour of the goddess Voluptia, or Augeroua. 
It is ratnetimes called Angeronalia. 

DIVAN, a cotmcil-cnamber, or court, 
where!u justice is administered, in the eastern 
nations, particularly among the Turks. Divan 
is an Arabic word, signifying the same with 
sopha in the Turkish dialect. There are two 
sorts of divans, that of tlie grand signlor, called 
the council of state, which consists of seven of 
the principal officers of the empire; and that 
c^the grand vizir, coin|K>sed of six other vizirs, 
w counsellors of stale, the chancellor, and 
secretaries of state, for the distribution of 
justice. 

DrvAM-BECHi, the super!ntcudant of jus¬ 
tice iu Persia, whose place is the last of the six 
ministers of the second rank, who are all under 
the athemadauler or first minister. 

To DIVA'KICATE. r. n. (divaricaius, 
Lat.) To be parted into two; to become bifid 
(^ff'oodward). 

To Diva'kicate. V . a. To divide into two 
i^Grem). 

i)iVARIC^\'TION .». (divaricatio, L.atin.) 
1. Partition into two {Ray). 2. Division of 
opinions {Brown). 

To DlVE. v.a. ('otppan,Saxon.) l.To sink 
s'oluntarily under water (Drydew). 2. Togo 
under water in search of any thing (Raleigh). 
3. To go deep into any question, doctrine; or 
science (Blackmon). 4. To immerge into 
any business or condition (Shakspeare). 5. 
To depart from observation; to sink {Shak¬ 
speare). 

Tv Dive. ». a. To explore by diving (Den¬ 
ham). 

To DIVE'LL. V. rt. (divello, Lat.) To pull; 
to ■ep.'irate; to sever (Brown). 

Dl'VER. 4. (from dive.) 1. One that sinks 
voluntarily under water (Pope). 3. One that 
goes under water in search of treasure (Wood- 
taard). 3. He that enters deep into know¬ 
ledge or study (Wotlon). 

Diver, in ornithology. See Coeymbus. 

To DIVE'RGE. ». a, {divergo, Latin.) To 
tend various ways from one point (Newton). 

DlVE'RGEl^.ii. (from dioergens, Latin.) 
Tonding to various parts from one point. 

DIVERGING SERIES, in mathematics, 
Vltries, the terms of which grow larger and 
larger, tVve farther they are continued. 

DL'VERS. a, idivereue, Lat.) Several; sun- 
. dnr: more than one: out otweifFhitgifi). 

■: DIVERSE, o. (AW««, Lalin.) i. Dif- 
ISureot Irpm another (Dntwl)- S. Different 
.jfooiQ itself; innltiform (Ren Jotuan). 3. In 
diflforent directions (Pope). 

: mVERSIFlCATiON.». (fww 
1 . Die act cHT changing, forms .w^quahties 
S. V«ViatioDi .3. Va- 
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riety of forms; multiform ify. 4. Change; al« 
teration (Hale). 

To DIVERSIFY, v. a. {(Hversi^er, Fr.) 
l.To make differentfnmi-another; todistin- 

f uish; to discriminate (Jamop).. 8. To make 
ifferent from itSjp^' (h vary; to variegate 
(Sidney). 

DIVERSIFYING, in rhetoric, is of infi¬ 
nite service to the orator; ir is an accomplish¬ 
ment essential to his character, and may filly be 
called the subject of all his tropes and figures. 
Vossius lays down six ways of divcrsifyit^ a 
subject. I. By ettlargit^ on what was briefiy 
mentioned before. 3. By a concise enumera¬ 
tion of what had been insisted on at Icngtli. 3. 
By adding something new to what is repealed. 
4. By repeating only the principal heads of 
what had been said. A. By transpo..ing the 
words and periods. 6. By imitaiing ihcm. 
Voss. Rhcl. lib. v. p.S8l,seq. 

DIVERSION, s. (from divert.) 1. The act 
of turning any thingofi' from iln couisc ( Bacon). 
3. The cause by which any thing i« turneil from 
its proper course or tendency (Denham). 3. 
S{M)rt; something tliat unbends the mind by 
turning it oft' from care ( Waller). 4. (I n war.) 
The act or purpose of drawing the enemy off 
from some design, by threatening or attacking a 
distant pari. 

DIVE'RSITY. 4. (diversitc, Fr. diversilas, 
Lat.) 1. Dift'erence; dissimilitude; unlikeness 
(Arbuthnol). 3. Variety (Rogers). 3. Dis¬ 
tinct being; not identity (/.ocAe). 4. Varie¬ 
gation (Pope). 

DI'VERSLY. ad. (from diverse.) 1. In 
different ways; differently; variously (IFot- 
ton). 2. In different directions (Pope). 

To DIVE’RT V. a. (diverto. Ijat.) 1. To 
turn oft' from any direction or course (Locke). 
3. To draw forces to a different part (Davies). 
3. To withdraw the mind (Philips). 4. To 
please; to exhilarate (Swift). 

DIVE'RTER. 4. (from tl»e verb.) Any thing 
that diverts or alleviates (/Fa 1/on). 

DIVERTPCULUM. (diverficulum.) A 
mal-foru!dtion or diseased appearance of intes¬ 
tine, in which a portion of intestine goes out of 
the regular course of the tube; and thereby 
forms a deviation from the usual course of the 
alimentary canal. 

DivERTi'coLUM NUCKii. The Opening 
through which the round ligaments of the 
uterus pass. Nuck asserted mat it remained 
open a longtime after birth; to these openings 
he gave the name of diverticula. % 

To DIVERTI'SE. v, a. (dinertiser, Fr.) 
To plea.se; to exhilarate; to divert (Druden). 

DIVE'RTISEMENT. s, {divertissement, 
Fr.) Diversion; delight; pleasure {Govern¬ 
ment of the Tongue). 

. DIVE'RTIVE. o. (from divert.) Recrea¬ 
tive ; amnsive; exhilarating {Rimers). 

To DlVE^u. It. a. {devesttr^t.) To strip; 
to make naked ; to denude {Detdtdm). 
DIVE^TURE. 4. (from divest.) The act of 


E. 0 . (from divide.) 3^arate; 
diffetehti pattEd: not used (RAa/lrpeare). , 
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DIVI^ANT. a. (ftom ife‘MWe.) Differe'Brt; 
separate: nut in oae (.Siahpeare). 

rolMVPDE. B.a. {dimdo, LaiioA i- To 
part one whole’ into^difmeot piecos,- (^JDrjfden. 
Locke). S. To "apart, by 

standing as a partitioii betteaeti iDryden). 3. 
To disunite by discord (,Luke). 4. To deal 


to give in shares {Locke). 
To Divi'oe. V. n. l. To p 


part} 


to sunder. 


2. To break friendship (Shakspeare). 

DIVIDEND OF STOCI^, is a share or 
propniiinn of ihc interest of stocks erected on 
public funds, as the south>sea. See. divided 
among and paid to the stock*ho]ders half* 
yearly. 

Tiic amount of unclaimed dividends remain¬ 
ing in the hands ol the Bank of England, pre¬ 
vious to tlie year 1750, seldom exccMed 
60,000/.; its increase since that period will 
appear from the following extract ironi an ac¬ 
count la'd before the House of Commons. 

£. i . d. 

On Julv, 5, 1759 . 102,075 4 nj 

.. 17(»9. 227,928 6 2i 

. 1779 .314,885 8 3i 

. 1789.547,366 16 01 

In 1791 , an act was passed, authorising the 
Bank to advance out of the unclaimed divi¬ 
dends in their hands 500,000/. for the public 
service; with a provision that if the sum in 
their hands should Ire reduced under 600,000/. 
the difference .should be repaid them. In con¬ 
sequence of the publication of the names of the 
proprietors of the dividends then unclaimed, a 
considerable part of them were received, and 
tlie Slim advanced to government thus became 
only 370 , 739 /. The amount of unclaimed di¬ 
vidends has accumulated considerablv, being 

On April I, I8O6.,^1,215,265 

— July 1.I,003,.599 

—~ October I .1,067,778 

— January 1, 1 8 O 7 . 1 , 019.336 

In consequence of this great increase, the 
Bank, in 1808, advanced the further sum of 
500,000/. for the jiublic service, on condition 
that the balance in their hands, on this ac¬ 
count, should never be reduced below 100,000/. 

Dividend, in the university, signihes that 
part or sliarc which every one of the fellows 
ecjually divide among themselves of their yearly 
iSlt^nd. 

Dividend, in arithmetic and algebm, the 
nuuiber given to he divklcd. 

D1V|[<DER s. (from divide.) 1. That which 
parts any'wing into pieces 2. A dis¬ 

tributer ; he who deals out lo each his share 
(Luke). 3. A disunitcr (Sici/lf). 4. A parti¬ 
cular kind of compasses. 

DIVIDING INSTRUMENTS, are con¬ 
trivances invented for the purpose of m^ing 
with accuracy the graduations upon astronomi¬ 
cal and mathematical instruments. A very 
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^DIVIDUAL, a. (dioidtme, Lat.) Dnridtd} 
suhared or participated in common with odi^rs 
{Milton). 

DIVINATION, implies the knowledge of 
things obscure or future, which cannot he at- ' 
taiiied by any natural means. 11 was a teceived 
opinion among the heathens, that the gnus were 
wont to converse familiarly wiih some men, 
whom they endowed with extraordinary pow¬ 
ers, and admitted to the knowledge of their 
councils and designs. Plato, Aristotle, Plu¬ 
tarch, Cicero, and others, divide divination into 
two species, viz. natural and artificial. Die 
former was so called, bccanse not attained by 
any rules of art, but iiifuseil or inspired into the 
diviner, without his taking any farther care 
about it than to purify and prepare himself for 
the reception of the divine ainatus. Of this 
kind were all those who delivered oracles, and 
foretold future events by inspiration, without 
observing external signs or accidents. The se¬ 
cond species of divination was called artificial, 
because it was not obtained by immediate inspi- 
ration, but proceeded upon certain exjieii- 
ments and observations arbitrarily instituted, 
and mostly superstitious., Of this sort them 
were various kmds, as by sacrifices, entrails, 
fianie, cakes, flour, wine, water, birds, lots, 
verses, umeus, 6 fc. 

In Holy Scripture we find mention made of 
nine, diflirvitt kinds of divination. The first 
jxirfonncd b> the inspection of planets, stars, 
and clouds: it is supi>nseil to lie the practisers 
of this whom Moses c.ills pf?«, meonen, of pn, 
cloud, Dfuler. ch. xviii. v. 10 . 2 , 
'I'hose whom the prophet calls in the same 
place tproa, menailtesch, which the Vulgate and 
generality of interpreters render augur. 0 . 
Those who in the same place are called t|v 3 Q, 
mecascheph, which the Iseptuagint and Vul¬ 
gate translate, “ a man given to ill practices." 
4. Such authors whom Moses in the same 
chapter, ver. 11 , calls 'omkhoher. 5. Those 
who consult the spirits called Python; or, as 
Moses expresses it, m ihe same book, ‘wk s%t, 
“ those wno ask questions of Python.’’ 6 . 
Witches or magicians, whom Moses calls pjn*, 
judeoni. 7 . Tnosc who consult the dead; ne¬ 
cromancers. 8 . The prophet Hosea, chap. iv. 
ver. 12 , mentions such as consult staves, 

';kv } which kind of divination mny be called 
rhabdomancy. 9 . The last hind ot divination 
mentioned in Scripture is hepatoscopy, or the 
conidderatton of the liver. 

IJivination ofall kinds was necessarily tnado 
an occult seten^, which naturally remained 
ill the hands of me priests and priestesses, the 
magi, the soothsayers, &c. Much to the ho¬ 
nour of the eighteenth century, the pure doc¬ 
trines of Christianity, and the ^trit of philoso¬ 
phy, which become even* «lay more dilTused^ 
equally concur in banisnii^ these visionaiy 


interesting history of the various methods de- opinions; thoii{{hth0%:M8Snil iflipOS** 
vised for this purpose, from the time of Dr. tors of thedowestordertb^mftctisc their frauds 
Hooke, down to the year 1786, is given by Mr. ota the iftnorantand onthumKiOg., 

Smeatofl, in tlie 'Phil. Traosac. yol- Ixixrl.j ?■, vDlV-PNE. u. Let.) 1.'Partaking 

or in the New Abri^;eMent, yOl, xvk" -oPdte«atore of'GvjdXX^rydm). 2. Proceed- 

66. if ' from Ged} not natural) not human 
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(Hooker). 3. Excellent in a supreme decree 
( Dwnei). 4. Prmgeful; divining; prescient 
{Milton). 

Divi'me. 4. If a minister of the gospel; a 
priest; a ctei^man (Bacon). 8. A man 
skilled in divinity} a theologian (Denham). 

jToDjvi'ne. V. a. (divit/o, Lat.)ToforeteI; 
to foreknow ; to presage {Shakspeare). 

To DitPne. ti. n. 1. To utter prognostica¬ 
tion (Shaktpeare). 2. To feel presages (Shak- 
spfeare). 3. To conjecture; to guess (Gran¬ 
ville). 

DlVl'NELY. ad. (from divine.) 1. By the 
agency or induence of God (Bentley). 8. Ex¬ 
cellently ; in the supreme degree (ahlton). 3. 
In a manner noting a deity (Addison). 

DIVI'NENESS. s. (from dioine.) 
nily; participation of the divine nature (Grew). 
2i Jixcellcncc in the supreme degree (Shak- 
speare). 

DlVl'NER. s. (from to divine.) l.One that 
professes divination, or the art of revealing oc¬ 
cult things by supernatural means (Brown). 2. 
Conjectnrer; guesser (Locke). 

DIVI'NERESS. s. (from diviner.) A pro¬ 
phetess ; a woman professing divination (Dry- 
den). 

DIVING, the art or act of descending under 
water to considerable depths, and abiding there a 
competent time. The uses of diving are very 
considerable, particularly in the Ashing for pearls, 
corala, sponges, &c. See Pearl-fishing, &c. 

There have been various methods proposed, and 
machines contrived, to render the practice of div¬ 
ing more safe and easy. The great point is to 
famish the diver with fresh air; without which he 
must either make a short stay or perish. Hence, 
where Uiere has been occasion to continue long uc 
the bottom, some have contiived double flexible 
pipes, to circulate air down into a cavity, inclos¬ 
ing the diver as with armour, both to furnish air 
and to bear off the pressure of the water, and al¬ 
low his breast to dilate upon inspiration ; the fresh 
air being forced down one of the pipes with bel¬ 
lows, and returning by the other pipe. 

But this method is impracticable when the depth 
surpasses three fathoms; the water embracing the 
bare limbs so closely as to obstruct the circulation 
of the blood in them; and also pressing so strongly 
on all the junctures where the arraonr is made 
tight with leather, that, if there be the least defect 
in any of them, the water rashes in, and instantly 
fills tlie whole engine, to the great danger of the 
diver's life. 

It is said to be a fact, that people, by being ac¬ 
customed to the water from their infency, will at 
length be enabled, not only to stay much longer 
under water than could be 8up|K>sed, but put on a 
kind of amphibioiis nature, so that they seem to 
Jbave the use of all their ^ulties as well when 
their bodies are hHmersed in water as when they 
are on dry land. Most savage nations are re- 
laarkable lltr this. According to the aceduntt of 
our late, voyagers, the inhabitants of the South sea 
idapdsafe'Buch.expert divers, that when a nail or 
pny piece pf Iron was thrown overhMtd; they would 
toatautlylunip mto the sea a(^'<it|>^jaBd never 
ftiitedtore4l^it,,iiotwith8tan^affm''4tdck de- 
aoeot of the, t^ta|. £veii among oiv^iind nations, 
nany penoos bgre been found capable of conti* 
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nuing an incredible kngth of. time under water. 
The most remarkable instance of this kind is the 
famous Sicilian diver Ricoto Besoe» who, accord¬ 
ing to the marvellous acouunt giyen by Knvhcr, 
bad from bis infancy been so uiiM to the sea, that 
at last it became his almost natural elemeut. It is 
said, he was frequently known to spend five days 
in the midst of the wavers, withouteoy other Di¬ 
visions than the fish which hecaught there auagte 
raw. He often swam over from Siciiy into Calap- 
bria, a tempestuous and dangerous passage, car¬ 
rying letters from the king; and a» frequently 
swam among the gulpbs of the Lipari ialauds, no 
way apprehensive of danger. “ In order (says 
Kucher) to aid these powers of enduring in the 
dci'p, nature seemed to have assisted him in a very 
extraonlinary manner: fur the spaces between his 
fingers and toes were webbed, as in a goose; and 
his cliest became so very capacious, that he could 
take in, at one inspiration, as inucli breath as 
would serve him for a whole day.” At length, 
however, wc are told, this extraordinary person 
met his fate in exploring the depths of Charybdis, 
at the instance of the king; who, alter he had once 
succeeded in fetching up a golden cup that had 
been thrown in, ordered him to repeat the experi¬ 
ment. 

The following description of a diving-machine, 
invented by Mr. Bushnell, of Connecticut, is given 
in the Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

The external shape of the sub-marine vessel bore 
spme resemblance to two upper tortoise-shells of 
equal size,joiDed together; the place of entrance 
into the vessel being represented by the opening 
made by the swell of the shells, at the head of the 
animal. The inside was capable of containing the 
operator, and air sufficient to support him thirty 
minutes without receiving fresh air. At the bot¬ 
tom, opposite to the entrance, was fixed a quantity 
of lead for ballast. At one edge, which was di¬ 
rectly before the opeiator, who sat upright, was an 
oar for rowing forward or backward. At the other 
edge was a rudder fur steering. An aperture, at 
the bottom, with its valve, was designed to admit 
water, for the purpose of descending; and two brass 
forcing-pumps served to eject the water within, 
when necessary fur ascending. At the top there 
was likewise an uar for ascciidiog or descending, or 
continuing at any jiaiticutar depth. A water- 
gauge, or baivimeter, determined the depth (if de¬ 
scent, a compass directed the course, and a venti¬ 
lator within supplied the vessel with fresh air, 
when on the surface. 

The entrance into the vessel was elliptical, and 
so small as barely to admit a person. This en¬ 
trance was surrounded with a broad elliptical iron 
band, the lower edge of which wa’s let into the 
wood of which the b^y of the vessel wa^ade, in 
such a manner as to give its utmost sup;mrt to the 
body of the vessel against the piessure of the 
water. Above the upper edge of this iron band 
there was a brass crown, or cover, resembiing a 
bat with its prown and brim, which shut water¬ 
tight upon the iron band: the crown was hung to 
the iron band with hingei(, so as to turn over side¬ 
ways when opened. To make it perfectly secure 
when shut, it might be screwed down upon the 
band by the operator, or by a person without. 

There were in the brass crown three round doors, 
one directly in front, and one on each aide, large 
bnoHgh tq put the hand through. When open they 
adoiitteA lrefb air; their shuttora were ground 
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perfectly tight into their places with eroefy, hong 
with hin^s, had Secured in their places when 
shut. There were likewise several small,' giasS 
windows in the crown fer rooking tbron^^^pnd 
for admitting light in the dhy<timev with*coven to 
secure them.. There were two nirKpipes in the 
crown. A ventilator within drew fresh air through 
one of the aif-pipes, and discharged it into the 
lower part of the vessel; the fresh air introduced 
by the ventilator expelled the impure light air 
through the other air'pipe. Both air*pipes were 
so construrted, that they shut themselves when¬ 
ever the water rose n'-ar their lops, so that iio 
water could cuter through them, and opened 
themselves immediately after they rose above the 
water. 

The vessel was ehiefly filled with lead fixed to its 
bottom ; when this was sufficient, a quantity was 
placid withn, nioro or less, according to the 
weight of the operator; its ballast made it so stiff, 
that tliere was no danger of oversetting. The 
vessel with all its appendages, and the operator, 
was sufficient to settle it very low in the water. 
About two hundred pounds of the lead, at the 
bottom fur ballast, would be let down forty or fitly 
feet lielow the vessel; this enabled the operator to 
rise instantly to the surface of the water, in case of 
accident. 

When the operator would descend, he placed 
his foot on the top of a brass valve, dep.ressing it, 
by which he opened a large aperture in the bottom 
of the vessel, through which the water entered at 
his pleasure; wlien he had admitted a sufficient 
quantity, he desci'iided vciy gradually; if he ad¬ 
mitted too much, he ejected as much ns was ne¬ 
cessary to obtain an equilibrium, by the two brass 
forcing pumps, which were placed at each hand. 
IVlienever the vessel leaked, or he would ascend 
to the snvfnre, be also made use of these forcing 
pumps. When the skilful operator had obtained 
an equilibrium, he could row upward, or down¬ 
ward, or continue at any particular depth, with an 
oar, placed near the top of the vessel, formed 
upon the principle of the screw, the axis of the 
oar entering the vessel; by turning the oar one 
way he raised the vessel, by turning it the other 
way he depressed it, 

A glass tube eighteen inches long, and one inch 
in diameter, standing upright, its upper end 
closed, and its lower end,which was open, screwed 
into a brass pipe, through which the external 
water had a passage into the glass tube, serveil as 
a water-gauge or barometer. There was a piece 
of cork, with phosphorus on it, put into the water- 
gauge. When the vessi’l descended the water rose 
in the water-gauge, condensing the air within, and 
beating tliq*cork, with its phosphorus, on its sur¬ 
face, ^ythe light of the phosphonis, the ascent 
of the*%tgr in the gauge was rendered visible, and 
the depth of the vessel under water ascertained by 
a graduated line. 

An oar, formed upon the principle of the screw, 
was fixed in the fore part of the vessel; its axis en¬ 
tered the vessel, and being turned ono way, rowed 
the vessel forward, but Wng tamed the other way 
rowed it backward ; it was made to bc tlUBOd by 
the hand or foot. 

A rudder, hung to the hinder part of the vessel, 
commanded it with the greatest ease. The rudder 
was made very elastic, and might be used for 
rowing forward. Its tiller was within the vessith' 
at the operator’s right band, fixed, at a idght ahgl^ 
on an iron rod, which passed through tide of 
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a ennk on its outside end, 
tshieb mmmanded the rudder, by means of. a wd 
extending from the end of the crank to a kind of 
tiller, fixed upon the left band of the rn^. 
Raising and depressing the first-mentioned Ufier. 
turned the rudder as the case requirad. 

A compass marked with phosphorus directed 
the course, totb above and under the water; and 
a line and Irad sounded the depth when necessary. 

The internal shape of the veiisel, in every pojl 
sible section of it, verged towards an elfipsis, as 
near as the design would allow, but every hori. 
zontal section, although elliptical, yet as near to 
a circle as conid be admits. The body of the 
vessel was made exceedingly strong; and to 
strengthen it as much as possible, a firm piece of 
wood was fr.imed, parallel to the conJu;pite diame¬ 
ter, to prevent the sides from yielding to the great 
pressure of the inenmbent water, in adeep immer¬ 
sion. This piece of wood was also a seat for the 
operator. 

Every opening was well secured. The pumps 
had two sets of valves. The aperture at the bot¬ 
tom, for admitting water,was covered with a plate, 
perforated full of hriles to receive the water, and 
prevent any thing from choaking the passage, or 
stopping the valve from shutting. The brass valve 
might likewise be forced into its place with a 
screw, if necessary. The air-pipes bad a kind of 
hollow sphere, fixed round the top of each, to se¬ 
cure the air.pipe valves from injury s these hol¬ 
low spheres were {lerforated full of holes, for the 
passage of the air through the pipes: within the 
hir-pipes were shutters to secure them, should any 
accident happen to the pipes, or the valves on 
their tops. 

Wherever the external apparatus passed through 
the body of the vessel, the joints were round, and 
formed by brass pipes, which were driven into the 
wood of the vessel, the holes through the pipes 
were very exactly made, and the iron rods, which 
passed through them, were turned in a lathe to fit 
them; the joints a-crc also kept full of oil, to pr.- 
vent rust and leaking. Particular attention was 
given to bring every part, necessary for perform¬ 
ing the operations, both within and without the 
vessel, before the operator, and as conveniently as 
could be devist^; so that every thing might be 
found in the dark, except the water-gauge and the 
compass, which were visible by the light of the 
phosphorns, and nothing required the operator to 
turn to the right hand, or to the left, to perform 
any thing necessary. 

l’l>e inventor next pursues the subject under 
the following heads: 

1. Description of a magazine, and its appen¬ 
dages, designed to be conveyed by the suh-merine 
vessel to the bottom of a ship.—In the fore part of 
the brim of the crown of the sub-marine vessel, 
was a socket, and an iron tube, passing through 
the socket; the tube stood upright, and could 
slide np and down in the socket, six inches: at the 
top of the tube was a wood-screw, fixed by means 
of a rod, which passed through the tube, oiid 
screwed the wood-screw, fast upon tlie top of the 
tube: by pusuing the WC»d-screw up against the 
bottom of a ship, ami taming it at the same time, 
it would enterthe planks; driving would also an- 
swer the same purpose; ,wlten the wood.scrqtv was 
firmly fixed, it cdnld be cast off by anserewing the 
rod,'which fostened itupon the tup pf the tuhe. 

- Behind the sub-mtirine vessel was a (dace, above 
the rudder,for carrying a large powder wegaxtne; 
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thff «M niadfr «f W9- {Heea» af eak lai^ 

*nou|!h. when huUowcd ont^to^ntaiB-ljliO |KWtiiu 
of povder, with the apinratilR uwsd in flrinjr it* 
and nas seenrad ioits );daeeby a screw, turned by 
the operator, A strong piece of rope extended 
from the majpieme to the wood-screw above-men¬ 
tioned, and was fastened to both. When the 
wood-screw was fixed, and to be eas^ff from its 
tnhe. tfce magazine was to be cast o^ikewise by 
unscrewing it, leaving it hanging to the wood- 
screw ; it was lighter than the water, that it might 
nae up against the object, to which the wood-screw 
and-itself were fastener). 

Within the magazine was an apparatus, coq- 
stiuoted to run ony {>rt>posed length of time, under 
twelve bunrs; when it Itad run out its time, it un¬ 
pinioned a strong lock resembling a gun Int^k, 
which gave fire to the powder. This apparatus 
was so pinioned, that it could nut possibly move, 
till, by casting off the magazine fi'om the vessel, 
it was set in motion. 

The skilful operator could swim so low on the 
surface of the water, as to approach very near a 
ship, in the night, withotil fear of being disco- 
veied, and might, if he chose, approach tlie stem 
or stem above water, with very little danger. He 
could sink very quickly, keep at any depth he 
pleased, and row a great distance in any direction 
he desired, without coming to the surface, and 
when he rose to the surface, he could soon obtain 
afresh supply of air, when, if necessary, he might 
descend again, and pursue his course. 

Experiments made to prove the nature and 
«se of a submarine \essel.—^The first experiment 
wade, was wiUt about two ounces of gunpowder, 
which were exploded four feet under water, to prove 
to some of the first personages in Connecticut 
that powder would take fire under water. 

The second experiment was made with two 
pounds of powdei, inclosed in a wooden bottle, 
and fixed under a hogshead, with a two-inch oak 
plank between the hogshead and the powder; the 
hogshead was loaded with stones as deep as it 
could swim; a wooden pipe desc.endln.s through 
the lower head of the hothead, and 'through the 
plank, into the powder contained in the bottle, 
was primed with powder. A match put to the 
priming, exploded the powder, which produced a 
very great effect, rending the plank into pieces; 
demolishing the hogshead; and casting the stones 
and the ruins of the hogshead, with a body of 
water, many feet into the air, to the astonishment 
of the spectators. This experiment was liki wise 
made for the satisfaction of the gentlemen above- 
mentioned. 

Ttiere were afterwards made many experiments 
of a similar nature, some of them with iaige (pinn- 
tities uf powder; they nl! produced very violent 
explosions, moch more than anfficient for any pur¬ 
pose bad in view« 

In the first essays with the suh-fi^arine vessel, 
the inventor took cam to pmreits strength to sus¬ 
tain the great pressure of the incumbent water, 
when sunk deep, b«^e be traced any person to 
j 'ilescend much below tbe.jmiiiice: and he never 
• suffered any person to (far 'imdier jMter without 
bakieg a strong piece of fast to it, 

and) he fimnd him well iKqafMtitM f Itli tlw Opc- 
fatjohs oerassa^ for his safi^y. that he 

made MW and continiQ4fiw'',%ill^«u)ar 

depths, wItbottt'jEfstng or sinynfc 
pAss, approach a . Vftsifi, go ujider the 

wobd-iemr sotatJonwl before into' her bottom. 
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er. lutil be tbimglit bim nffibicbtl, «fpcg tlb.. 
put any design into ex''cati«A. ‘V*’ • 

ft requited many triats to wake « persob of , 
common ingenuity n'jiktffU i^ieVutor: the 8^’^ 
employed ibas ybi^ inj|;ra)oas, and madehimiifli^^ 
master oftbe b^nea^ lmt was* taken sick in tbsf' ' 
campaign of lTffi,nt Nsw'y'ork.befbre be hads'niir 
opportunity to makd Use of his skill, apd uerertW-l 
covered his health sufReiently aftciwards. • ' 

3. Experiments made with a sub-marine yhss^’. 
After various attempts to find an operator to lu>‘ 
wish, Mr. Bnsbnelt sent one, who appeared mote 
expert than the rest, from New York, to a fifty-i 
gun ship, lying notfar from Governor's island. He' 
went uiMer the ship, and attempted to fix the 
wooden screw into her bottom, but strtrek, as he 
supposes, a bar of iron, which passes from the 
rudder hinge, and is spiked under the ship’s 
quarter. Had he moved a few inches, which he 
might have done, without rowing, he would pro¬ 
bably have found wood where be might have fixeil 
the screw; or, if the ship were sheathed with 
copper, he might easily have pierced it; hut not 
being well '•killed in tlie management of the \t:8scl, 
in attempting to move to another place, he lost 
the ship ; after seeking her in vain, fot •lunic time, 
he rowed some distance, and rose to the surfaec of 
the water, but found day-light had advanced so 
far, that he durst not renew the attempt. The 
adventurer said he could easily have fastencti the 
magazine under the stem of the ship, above water, 
as he rowed up to the stern, and touched it before 
he desccmieil. Had he fastened it there, the ex¬ 
plosion of 150 pounds of powder (the quantity 
contained in the magazine) must have been fatal 
to the ship. In his return from the ship to N<'W 
York, lie passed near Governor's island, and 
thought he was discovered by the enemy on the 
island; being in haste to avoid the danger he 
fean'd, he cast off the magazine, as he imagined it 
retarded him in the swell, which was very consi¬ 
derable. After the magazine hod been cast off 
one hour, the time the internal apparatus was set 
to run, it blew up with great violence. 

Afterwards, there were two attempts made in 
Hudson's river, above the city, but they effected 
nothing. Cue ofthein was by the aforc-mentidncd 
person. In going towards the ship, he lost sight of 
her, and w<.nt a great distance beyond her: when 
he at length found her, the tide ran so strong, that, 
as be descended under water, fiir tlie ship's Attorn, 
it swept him away. Soon'after this, thC enemy 
went up the river,and pursued the boat which had 
the sub-marine vessel on hoard, and sunk it with 
their shot. “Though, (says Mr. Busbnell), I af¬ 
terwards recovered the vessel, I found it impossi¬ 
ble, at that time, to prosecute the dcSiJgi any fur¬ 
ther. I bad been in a had state of heaill^, f^om the 
beginning of my undertaking, and w'aa now verjf 
unwell; the situation of public affaits. was snoh, 
that I despaired of obtaining the public attention, 
aud the assistance necessary. I was unable to 
.support myself, and, the persons' 1 most have em¬ 
ployed, bad I prooee^d. Besides, t found it abso¬ 
lutely necessary, that the operators should acquire 
more skill (a the matiagcment o^.the tfssel, before 
I could exp^ success: whiclj would have taken 
Up some tipe.bDd made no tomn a^itional ex¬ 
pence. ,1 the^ire g'ave over the potsi^t fop that 
rime, and Wafted for a more favoarablc oppottunfty, 
'whtich never arrived.” » -. , 

'4. experiments made with a detignto firil', 
shippiOgJ^h fbe year 1?97, Mr. BusIfoeU mad*'' 
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fWimft twba1e4)08t«i^n«ttheC^tte.nMr, P^>^^ >6*g>p? tp be felt on each C8r< a’bial^ 
fri^atei tMn Ijrinffpt anchor betweon Coi;|t^^<i^. grows painful, till-the force OTCKoinin# 

river and New ,I*ondo«, by drawing Ilf* owtacle, what constringea UtesO ports, yjehlP 

ai^aijBSt her sidcibjr ateanattfalitia. -jj 


' was loaded with powder, to be encoded-‘b;^-a gnO' 
lock, which naatobe nnpinioned^anMparatui, 
to be turned by being brought aiongside of the 
fH|ate. This mnehine fell in with a Mhoouer at 
anchor, astern uf the feigate, and conceded from 
h» sight, By some means or other it was dred, 
and draiulishrd the schooner and three men; and 
bl,<nr the only one left alive overboard, vdio was 
tal^ up very much hurt. 

After this be fixed several kegs under water, 
charged With powder, to ejcplode, upon touching 
any thimr, as they floated along with the tide: he 
set them afloat in the Delaware, above the £n> 
giish shipping at Philadelphia, in December, 1171 , 
'* I was unacquainted, (says he), with the river, 
and obliged to depend upon a getleman very im> 
pcrfi-ctly acquainted with that part of it, as I af» 
terwards found. We went as near the shipping as 
he durst venture; I believe the darknessof the night 
gmatly dereivrsl him, as it did me. We set them 
adrift, to fall with the ebb, upon the shipping, 
(fad we been within sixty rods I believe they must 
has-o fallen in with them immediately, as I design* 
ed j but, ns I aftc-wards found, they were set adrift 
much too far distant, and did not arrive until aftef 
being detained some time by frost, they advanced 
in the day.time, in a dispersed situation, and 
under great disadvantages. One of them blew up 
a boat with sevcrnl persons in it, who imprudently 
bandied it ti>o freely, and thus gave the British 
that alarm which brought on the battle of the 
kegs,» . 

DiViNG'BEtf., is a machine so contrived that 
the divoi is s-ifciy conveyed to any reasonable 
depth, and may stay more or less time under the 
water, as the bell is greater or less. It is most 
<'unveniently made in form of a truncated cone, 
the smallest base l)eing closed, and the larger 
open. It is to be poised with lead, and so stispend- 
ed, that it may sink fall of air, with its open basis 
downward, and as near ns may be in a situiition pa> 
rtiilel to the horizon, so as to close with the eur* 
face of the water all at once. 

Under this covcrcle the diversitting, sinks down 
with the included air to the depth desired; and if 
the cavity of the vessel can contain a ton of water, 
a single man may remain a foil hour, without much 
inconvenience, at five or six fathoms deep. But 
the lower he goes, still tlw more the inclined air 
eonthicts itself, according to the weight of the 
water that compressed it; so that at thirty-three 
feet dee^, the bell be«»mes half full of water; the 
presiuire otthe incumbent water being then equal 
to tba]t<rf.the atmosphere; and atpll other depths, 
the s^ee oedupied by the compressed air in the 
upper part of its capacity, is to the space filled 
with Water, ■uk thirty-three feet to the depth of 
the surface of the water in the bell betow the 
common surface of it.. And this condensed air, 
being taken in with the breath,'soon insinuates it¬ 
self into all the cavities of the body, and has no ill 
effirct, provided thb bell bq permiti^ to descend so 
•lowly as to bUow time for that purpose. 

One i&cdhvenjence that attends it» is found in 

‘ __ _*£L-fe. « « ft .«L . __—.s-t-tt. 


to tho pre^fiureg arid lotting some eondens^ air 
slip in, presently ease enxues. The b«dl descend* 
ing lower, the pain is renewed, and afterwards it is 
again eased in the same maimer. But tee gieat- 
est inconvenience of this engine is, that the water 
entering it, contracts the bulk of air into so sinall' 
a compass, that it soon beats, and becomes unfit 
for respiration: so that there is a necessity for its. 
being drawn up to recruit it; besides the unj^mn- 
fortable abiding of the diver, who is almost cover* 
ed with water. 

To obviate the difficnltiesof the diving-beM, Dr. 
Halley, to whom we owe the preceding account, 
contrived some further apparatus, by which not 
only to recruit and refresh the air from time to 
time, but also to keep the water wholly out of it at 
any depth. 

But before we proceed to the minuter descrip¬ 
tion of diviug-bells, we shall speak a little of teo 
history of such contrivances. In the works of 
Aristotle, we read of a kind of kettle used hy divers 
to enable them to remain for some time under 
water; but the manner in which those kettles 
were employed is not clearly described. “ The 
oldest informatian(8ays profeMorBeckm8nn)wbich 
we have of the use of the diving-bell in Eurrtpe, 
is that of John Taisnier, who was horn at Hain- 
ault in ijop, had a phicc at court under Charies V. 
whom he attended on his voyage to Africa. Ho 
relates in what manner be saw at Toledo, in the" 
presence of the emperor and several thousand 
spectators, two Greeksletthcmselves^wn under 
water, in a large inverted kettle, with a burning 
light, and rise up again without being wet. It iqr- 
pears that Ibis art was than new to the emperor 
and the Spaniards, and that the Greeks were 
caused to make the experiment in order to prove 
the possibility of it.*‘ 

When the English, in i $88, dispersed the Spa- - 
nish fleet, called the Invincible Armada, part of 
the ships went to the bottom, near the isle of Mull, 
on the western coast of Scotland; and some of 
these, according to the account of the Spanbh 
prisoners, contained great riches. This informa- 
tinn excited, from time to time, the avarice of 
speculators, and gave rise to several attempts to 
procure part of the lost treasure. In the year 
i66y, a person was so fortunate as to biing up 
some canuon, which, however, were not sufficient 
to defray the expences. Of these attempts, and 
the kind of diving-bell used in them, the reader 
will find an account in a work printed at Rotter¬ 
dam in 1669, and entitled G. Sinefon'nova et 
maitna graeitatit et leatatit. In the year 1680, 
William Phipps, a native of America, formed a 
project for searching and unloading a rich Spanish 
ship sunk on the coast of Hispaniola; and re¬ 
presented his plan in such a ;dausible manner, 
that king Charies II. gavehima ship, and furnish¬ 
ed him with every tiling necessary for the. under¬ 
taking. He set sail in the year 16813but being 
unsuccrasful, returned again in great poverty,, 
though with a firm conviction,of the possiMlity of 
his scheme. By a sabscription promoted chj|e(t|r- 
bv the duke of Alberoarfe, the son of the cele-,. 


the eani, wtthfe which there are cavitiff whteh. .bratert monk, Phipps was enabled, 
op^ ifoly ontwords, an4 that by porfes so small, aa»%)s fortui^ Oirc# moto, “ * 


not to'give admission even to the air itself, _ 
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seven fathoms, so much treosure.fbilt he niturohd 
to England with the value of two hnndred thousand 
imnnds sterling. Of this sum he himself got about 
sixteen, others say twenty thousand, and the duke 
ninety thousand pounds.. Af^er he came back, 
some persons endeavoured to persuade the king to 
Seize both the ship and the cargo, under a,pretencc 
that Phipps, when he solicited for his msyesty’s 
pcrmissiou, had not given accurate information 
respecting the bosiness. .But the kjhg answered,' 
with much gieatdessof mind, that he knew Phipps 
to be an honest man, and that he and his friends 
should share the whole among them had he re< 
turned with double the value. His majesty even 
coaferTed,iipoa him the honour of knighthood, to 
sliew how much he was satisfied with bis conduct. 


distance from it, the air being eonv 
a continual stream by small flexiUe 
Agrwt improvement in thedivin^ 


wnn^ 


and of a very dangerous tendency. These awy, 
I. By Dr. Halley’s construction, the sinking or 
raising of the b«II depends.entirely on the people 
who are at the surface of the water; and as the 
bell even when in the water has a very consider* 
able weight, the raising it not only requires a great 
deal of labour, but there is a possibility of the 
rope breaking by which it is raised, and thus every 
person in the bell would inoritably perish, a. As 
there are, in many parts of the sea, rocks which 


yi^c know not thq construction of Phipps’s appa¬ 
ratus; but of the old figures of a diving machine, 
that which approaches nearest to the diviug-bcll 
is in a book on fortification by Lorini; who de¬ 
scribes a square b-O* bound round with iron, wliich 
is furnislicrl with windows, and has a stool affixed 
to it for the diver. This ingenious contrisauce 
appears, however, to be older than that Italian; 
at least he dues not pretend to be the inventor, 
of it. 

In the year 1617, Francis Kessler gave a dc- 
seriptinn .of his water-armoiir, intended also for 
diving, hot whiOli.ttaaiiot really be used for that 
pOrpo^. Iq ^e^ear 1671, Witsen taught, in a 
Imtter'iBsnnOTWan any of bis prcdeeessoi>, tliq 
qonstrttctiuicanduse of the divtng-belb; but he is 
much mistaken when he says that it was inventeii 
at. Amater&n(.: -In 167^ appeared,' for the first 
tiino, Borelli’s well-known work tie motu onmaHiitn, 
in which he not only described the diving-bell, but 


lie at a considerable depth, the figure of which 
cannot possibly be perceived from above, there is 
danger that some of their ra.gged proniineiicrs may 
catch hold of one of the edges of the bell in its 
descent, and thus ovi-r'-ct it before any sisnal can 
be given to those above, which would iuf.dlibly be 
attended with tlie destruction of the people in tlie 
bell; and as it must always be unknown, before 
trial, wliat kind of a bottom the sea has iii any 
place, it is pfain, that without some contrivance to 
obviate this last danger, the descent in Dr. Hal¬ 
ley’s diving-bell is not at all eligible. 

How these iiiconvenienees are remedied by Mr. 
Sparding’s new contrivance, will be easily under¬ 
stood fniiu the following description. A B C D, 
Pl. 58, fig. I. represents a section of the bell, 
which is made of wood; t, e, arc iron hooks, by 
means of winch it is suspended by ropes QBF e, 
and QAEe, and QS, asexpiessid in the fieuie; r,c, 
are iron hooks, to which arc appended leaden 


also proposed another, the impracticability of weights, that keep the mouth of the Ih'II always 
which was shewn by .fames Bernoulli. When paiallcl to the surface of the water, whether the 
Sturm published his Coliegium curioomt in 1678, he machine takcii altogether j.s lighter or heavier than 


proposed some hints for the improvement of this 
machine, on which remarks were made in the 
Journal des Sgavaus. To Imii succeeded Dr. 
Halley, whose' bell may be sufficieiitly undcr- 
stood from the following account. It was made 
of'wood, contaiii'iig about sixty cubic feet in its 
concav ity, and was the form of a truncated cone, 
whose d aircter at the tup was three feet, and at 
thebotium five. It was so loaded with lead that 
it would go down in a pcrpcmticular direction and 
no other. In the top was a window to let in li.ght, 
and likewise a cock to let out the hot air that had 
been breathed; and below, about a yard under the 
bell, wa« a stage suspended by three, ropes, each of 
which was charged with about one hundred weight 
to keep it steady. To supply air, the bell had a 
collide of barrels so ras^ with lead as,to sink 
when empfy, .each having a bung-hole, in',its lowest 
part to lot in the water as the air in tbeqi 901;.^ 
densed on their descent, and to let it out again 
frlien they wore drawn up full from below. To a 
...liofg .in the upp^mdst.'piU’^jof, these was fixtd a 
.Igathgrn trunk or lo^g enough to fall below 
jbvng-hole, and kgpt dbirn by. a weight in such 
4’^^^hat the air iiT theupi^'-part of thg barrets 
M^lraot.e-vcape, ni.Iess the IqWw eiii^qf t|iesc 
first tiftrd up. The^ lAr barrels were 
1^0 and fall Uko twubnekets in a well, by 
m^iiiisfirjipifi^..bairels firsh ajr wi!9,ie|k]||inuully 
sHpi^M''n«^',if^re, and {t''t^iJjG^|with so 
mncli ^sa,|h 4 lt^^i|^b'men wifii'tc^j^^'j|^)f their 
qfrength could perfiDrm all tbc'la^hr required. 


an equal hulk of water. By these weights alone, 
however, the bell would not sink ; another is there¬ 
fore added, represented nt L, and which can be 
raised or lowered at pleasure, by means of a rope 
passing over the pulley a, and fastened to one of 
the sides of the bell at M. As the bell descends, 
this weight, ca'Icd by Mr. Spahling the balance- 
weight, hatiysdov.n a consklerable way below the 
tiiouth of the bell. Ill ease the edge of the hell is 
caught by any obstacle, the halance-weiglit is im¬ 
mediately lowered down so that it may rest upon 
the bottom. By this means the bell is liglitened, 
so that all lUnger of oversetting is removed; for 
being lighter, without the balance-weight, than an 
equal bulk of water, it is evident that the bell will 
rise, as far as the length of the ropo>;^xed to the 
hahiiicc-weight will .allow it TbUli^^hl^ure- 
fore, will sene os a kind of ancbdrs^l^^^ine bell 
at any particular .depjh whjgh thOBti<ers may 
think necessary; or by pulling i^j^ite up the 
descent may be continued to the very bottom. 

By another very ingenious contrivance, Mr. 
Spalding rendered it possible for the divers to 
raise the beU, wifii all the weights appended to it, 
even to the 8arfece,-.oc to stop at any particular 
depth, and thus, they could 

Still be sate,‘.even tlie‘rppe/destgned for 

puiling.up tfie boll purpose 

the bey is divided into two cavities, b'dito of which 
are made as light as-possible. ‘Jiist abdVe the 
seconil.bottoin £F, syre smifil ^^ato.fbeaidcs of 
tbe be^'thrqufih winch the witter, entering as thjg 
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diopltic^s the air dng<ii;tlty contain* 
e 4 iti-^ cavity, which fiiei out at the titiper uri> 
0ee wfjMa.Mck iShl. Whan tliia is dmic, the 
diveia'^^'thn handk* G, which stupa the cock; 
a > thfilf 8hy mwe air was to fset tnto the Cavity 
ABPb^ it cnnrano looser be discbaiyed thriingh 
the. orifice H u« before. Wtien this cavity is full 
of water the bell sinks; but when a considerable 
quantity of air is adptitted it rises. If therefore 
the divers iiaie a mind to raise themselves, they 
turn the siuall cock G, by which a communication 
is made lictwecii the upper and under cavities of 
the bell. The consequcnceuf this is,that a quantity 
of air immediately enters the upper cavity, forces 
out a quantity of the water contained in it^ and 
thus renders the bell lighter by the whole weight 
of the water which is di'plared. Thus, if a certain 
quantity of air is admitted into the upper cavity 
the bell will descend very slowly; if a greater 
quantity, it will neither ascenil nor descend, but 
remain stationary; and if u larger quantity of air 
Im* still admitted it mil rise to the tup. It is to be 
observed, however, that the air which is thus let 
out into the iqiper cavity must be inimeiilately re* 
placed from the air-barrel; and the air is to be let 
out ^ cry slowly, or the bell will lise to the top 
with so great velocity that the ditcr.s will be in 
danger of being shnkm out of their seats. But 
by following these directions every possible ac¬ 
cident may be prerented, and people may descend 
to very great depths without the least m prehen¬ 
sion of danger. The bell also becomes so ca.«ily 
manageable in the water, that it may be (‘ondnet* 
ed front one place to another by a sinall boat 
with the greatest ease, and with perfect safety to 
those who aie in it. 

lu.stead of wiM'de;' scats used by Dr. H.tlley, 
Mr. Spalding made use of ropes stispcnded by 
hook', ibii and on these ropes tlie diiers may sit 
without any iiicoiivcnienpe, Tlicra are two win¬ 
dows made of thick strong glass, for admitting 
light to the divers. N represents iin air-ea-k with 
its tackle, and OCP the tlexihle pipe through 
which the air is admitted to the bell- In the 
ascent and descent of tins cask tlie pipe is kept 
flown by a sinall apjfended weight, as iri I>r. Ilal- 
1<:y’.s machine. R is a small coi'k hy which the 
hut air is diseliarged ns u'ten as it hccoints trnutile- 
s^ine. Annexed is a representation of the wh«ile 
diving ajiparatiis, which, no doubt, w ili be readily 
understood without any ftnther explanation. Two 
air-barrels aic represented in this figure; but Mr. 
Spahling wa.s of i,pinion that one, ea|'iibie of con¬ 
taining thirty gallons, is sutBcientruraii ordinary 
macliitic. 

Mr. Adam Walker recommends, for tlie piirw 
poses of diiing, n conical tub of wood thi-ee feet 
diamgtai'at bottom, two and a liatf feet »t tlie 
top, andStreChigh, so loaded uith lead at the 
bottom asjdst lo sink itself, wiih a siiiull seal for 
the diver. (!iee»Plate AS, ilg, 3 .] A bent metal 
tube is attached to the outside of the bell, us ale, 
witli a stop-cock <1, and a flexible leathern tube to 
the other end at e; this tube tewuiiiiates in a forc¬ 
ing air-pump fastened to the side of a sliip; d is a 
solid pistrm acted upon by a leicr e; upon tli« 
piston being drawn up the air ni&lics in at the 
valve g, and fills the space »; it) its descent thg 
valve g shuts, and the conical valve o opens, and 
thus the air is farced down the hose into the bell. 
The pwmp is kept workii^, while tlie diver, by 
opening and shutting the sUip-oock, is abumlantLy 
supplied with fresh air, and that which is vitiatM 
is (breed out at the bottom of the bell. By a ma- 
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chine of this kind, the greatesi part of (he wre^ 
was saved from the rich ship Belgiosa. 

Mr. Smeatun’s diving-bell was a squai'e chest of 
casUifofl, four and a half feet in height, fomr anif 
a half feet in length, and three feet wide, and afibtd- 
ed room fbr two men to work in it. It wai sup¬ 
plied with fresh air by a foicing-pump. Th s was 
used with great success at Ramsgate. 

Several other machines have been contrived to 
answer the purposes of the diving-bell; one of 
whic h, fig. 4, was inventedin 1753, by ——- Rowe, 
esq. and published in the Universal Magazine. 

The engine is a trunk, or hollow vessel, of cop¬ 
per or brass, of sufficient strength to resist the 
pressures of deep waters, and dimensions to con¬ 
tain the bixly of a man, supposed to enter therda 
feet foremost at /, bent at the bearing of bis knees, 
at I, for the more convenient going between rocks 
and great stones; at k, and on the other side, are 
holes for his arms to pass tbrongh, and a glass for 
his siJiht at a. h represents a sleeve made of soft 
leather, lined with line doth, exactly to fit tliC 
diver, and ikstened to the body of the engine at i, 
wlieie the arms come through; which is likewise 
defended by a soR quilting, to prevent the arms 
from being hurt by pressure, and the sleeves front 
being tbrnst intoflie eiigiiK-; JJ n preseiits a cover 
to fit the head of the Engine, fastened down w ith 
screws, and leather between the borders, so as to 
prevent leaking in any depth of water; al repns 
sents a plate of lead, to be festened before the en¬ 
gine, in a straight line, passing between the anna, 

' not only as a proper weight to sink the engine, 
but as a balance thereto; uhereby the diver will 
always be kept in a proper posture fur working, 
and the more so by means of a block, or cradle, 
supposed to be fastened over the lead, by which 
means tlie diver bus not only the power of haiid- 
liiig what is at the bottom, bnt may at any time 
rest Ills arms from work; g is the engine rope by 
which it is let down and hanlefi up again from the 
bottom; stfu is called the life-liiie, with a knot at 
y, so as the handle at s may always remain at a 
due distance for the diver to take hold thereof, in 
order to give any notice to the persons above, as, 
bv .agreciiieiit, hy giving a certain numlierof pulls, 
or sudden twiteiics, which is immediately felt hy 
the person that holds the line. The diver can 
tarry under water at least half an hour at one 
tiiiii, without the help of pi|M-s, or any other 
air than what the engine contains. At t and tt 
arc two brass '.crew ca)is,nr ptucs, both which are 
to be opened as soon as the diver gets from the 
bottom to the water's surface, in order to give him 
fresh air by help of a pair vf bellows blowing at 
the latter; at hich, when the engine leaks, we 
likewise' pnrop out the water. In deep water the 
diver is (breed to make use of a saddle on his 
back, with a ridge touching the upper part of the 
engine, whereby he can keep liis arms at a due di¬ 
stance out of the engine, which oth( rwise would 
be thrust in by the culuinii of water pressing 
thereon. 

The apparatus contrived by Mr. Tonkin to raise 
property fioin the JVliorgaveniiy Kast-Indm ship, 
has been described in the iMoiitliiy Magazine, as 
below. 

The machine itself Is expressed in the engrav¬ 
ing, PI. 58. by the figure 2, and consists of a body 
(^coppyr with boots and joints, as iu coata 
of inaiL TtMTWhoIn iff then covered with leather, 
and afterwarditoitfa canvas painted white, to dis¬ 
tinguish it ip^tHe water. The arms are made of 
strotig, water-proof leather, and the place for sigl'it 
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if, about ci:ht iiiohes dinmetor, and glazed with 
Sla«s an inch thick. The di^cr, Mr. Braithwaite, 
i«i sunk in this machine liy means of weights 
fastened rquatorialiy round tl «5 waist of the ina- 
t hine, and -he is suspended l)y the rope, 3, hy 
Cleans of wduch his situatienjs chai)s:<'d at ph asure. 

4. is on air tube eommunit;atin.>> with tlie vessel 
above, by means of which the diver gives his in¬ 
structions, and obtains his supply of an. 

1 . represents the hull of the Abergavenny, as 
she ties in ten fathoms water, near the Isle of 
i^ortland. 

5 represents the men who communicate with 
the diver, and act timlcr his instructions. 

6. represents the men raising a bos from the 
wreck by means of forceps. 

7. the power of which increases with the weight 
which is to be raised. 

8. represents men bn a raft sawing the decks, 
and making way for the operations of the diver; 
and 9. is the saw. 

DIVI’NITY. s. {divimhU French ; divini- 
ta%, I.atiii.) 1. Rinicipalion of the nature 
and excellence of God; deity; godlicad (N/jV- 
Vmjrflcc*'). S, (Jod; the Deity; the supreme 
J^eih|i; the (’aiise o( causes, .t. False p,od 
(Prior) 4 . Celestial beiii" (Cheyn’’^- b. The 
science offlivinctliinpis; theology (Shalspeare), 
()’, Something supernatural (Sliahpcare). 

DlVrSIBI,.E. a. (divisil'iUs, Latin.) Cajia- 
hle ofl)cingdivided into parts, scp.irable( 7 ?r/i 0 - 
Dn iSlBMvITY. s. (divuiHlitc, French.) 
The quality of admitting dirision or separation 
of parts (Glanville). 

The w'ord divisibility, restrained to Its siin[»K^ 
signification, prc.-ctUs no idea that is not per¬ 
fectly known, since all bodies have parts which 
arc readily conceived to he separ.ildc, the one 
fjoin the other. But is matter it-clf really di¬ 
visible to infinity, so that its divicioii doe^ not 
admit of any possible limits? or rc.tbcr, is it 
constituted, in the ultimate re-utt, of indivi'.ible 
molectdcs that must be regarded as '-iinple? 
Here springs a new source of interminable tiis- 
cussions between the partisans of the two opi¬ 
nions, v-’liere-tn the human mind has exercised 
a1I Its subtilty to find argnmcnls in favour of 
each, and to oppose diflicnllics to the oiiicr: 
tV’hat are called mathematical demonstrations 
of the divisibility of n'atlcr, fail in their 

object; they merely prove the itn'iiiitc divisibili¬ 
ty of extension, iii a geometrical .scn‘'C. Tims, 
after having disputed much, and vvriticn much, 
all on the subject of am atom, it is not at all 
advanced; and indeetl the solution of flic fjnes- 
tion ■ itself would not give one step to the pro¬ 
gress of science, I.4et us then banish from na¬ 
tural philosophy all questions so unfruitfid, as 
they respect the progress of our knowledge. 
Instead of enquiring whether bodies adixiir of 
infinite division, vve would analyse tbem, as far 
tjs is_ consistent with onr own* pfiwers; .and 
would deduce from the analyse* such knowletinij 
as will diffuw lightover facts previously rcg.udod 
as inexplicable. It has been wisely remarked, 
that the bounds of experience arid of observation 
are, in relation to us, those of natorcjiself. 

It ik, however, certain with respe^ct to the 
dlyision of bodies, that in the result pans are 
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separable the one from the other, the minute- 
ness of u'hich surpasses the imagination. In 
proof of this, we may first mention colooring 
substances, and ixirticuiarly carmine, whitdi is 
a kind of powder obtained from the hisect, 
commonly 'called cochineal. Dilute a stuail 
quantity of this powder, to the weight of about 
^■uf a grain, by putting it at the bottom of a 
vessel, in which is afterward poured nearly 30 
pounds of water: the colour will be so difiused 
as to be perceptible throughout the whole vo¬ 
lume of the water. The weight of tins water 
being three hundred thousand times grehter 
than that of five centigrammes of carmine, if it 
be supposed that each centigramme oi the fluid 
niixliire contains only two moleculs of the co¬ 
louring principle, there will be three millions 
of visible parts in five centigrammes of carmine. 

The impressions made upon the sense of 
stnclling are not less proper than those which 
afl'cet tlie sight, in assisting to judge of the ex¬ 
treme divisibility of which matter is suscepti¬ 
ble. There are bodies w’hosc weight is scarce¬ 
ly sensibly altered after a long interval of time, 
during vvliicli, all those who are found within 
a ceruin distance iiifxssantly exjieriencc the 
action of the odoriferous particles emanated 
from the substance of these notlic®. 

There is taken from a bag, contained in the 
bodies of certain animals, asubstanec. to which 
has been given the name of musk, am! of which 
a single grain will send forth a strong odour, 
during a certain number of years, in an apart¬ 
ment into which fresh air is frequently admit¬ 
ted. The simple friction of a paper, in which 
a small portion of the same substance has been 
vvrap|)ci!, will Miflicc to make a habit impart a 
fragrant .smell for several days. 

S.'ime operations in the arts will furnish a 
much more just idea of the same property, be¬ 
cause their results arc susceptible of being re¬ 
duced to calculation. According to the obser¬ 
vations of Boyle, the weight of a grain of gold, 
or about ?)3 tn'liigrammcs, reduced to leaves, 
will rover a surlacc of at) square inches; each 
of vvhich will, of eonsccjiicncc, measure ncDtj^ly 
27 niillunctres across; but vve may conceive 
the .niHimctrc (about of an inch)divided into 
eight visible parts; this will give 4 Ci(j 56 little 
visible squares in a square leaf of gold, each 
side of which measured 27 milltinctres; and, 
as the number of these leaves is 60 , we may 
conclude that a small mass of gold, weighing 
only a grain, may be divided>"'into'tnbre than 
two millions of pajis, each perceptible to the 
simple sight; but, by means of a microscope, 
each of tlicsc parts would become as it were a 
leaf of gold, VI here the eye and the roinputa- 
tion would still find subjects for their exercise. 

'I'lils division proceeds much fartlier still, in 
the labour of wirc-dravvin^ gold. Take a cer¬ 
tain quantity of leaf gold, in weight, not exceed¬ 
ing three decigrammes, or about an ounce, and 
cover with it a cyliudi r of silver. Cause t'lis 
covered cylinder to passsitccessivcly through seve¬ 
ral holes in a wire drawing iron; and, when it 
is reduced to a thread as delicate as a hair, it 
will be covered on all its points by an extremely 
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tilth coat of gold; then let the wire be flatten¬ 
ed lietween two steel rollers. In this state it 
will form a plate, in length nearly equal to 111 
leagues, cacti of SOOO toises. Hut this plate 
being clothed with a covering of gold on each 
of its faces, may lie considered as two plates of 
gold of an extreme tenuity, and placed mental¬ 
ly one at the end of the other. Moreover, the 
breadth of the lamina being about | of a line, 
we may suppose this breadth divided into two, 
and thus the quantity of gold employed is equi¬ 
valent to four plates, the length of each of 
which is about 444'000 metres. Now if it be 
imagined, that each of the millimetres com¬ 
prised in this length is divided into eight parts, 
vve shiiil have more than 14 billions of visible 
parts, ill a mass of gold weighing only an 
ounce, and which is equivalent to a cube of 
gold whose side is not more than 12 millime¬ 
tres, or 5 ^ lines in Icjiglb. 

This prodigious extension of which gold is 
susceptible de|)ends upon its ductility, com¬ 
bined with its groat density; two qualities 
equally precious for those arts wbo^e object is 
to apply this metal upon tho surfu c of wood, 
copper, an<l other subslnnccs, whcic it serves at 
once both for security and for ornament. 

Wc sliall add another example, drawn from 
the stony siibstanco l*nown by tiie. name of 
wica, and wliieli yields, with groat facility, to 
the operation called merhtiHictil dirUion. We 
have succeeded in detaching, troin the original 
piece, a plate, which, instead of the yellowish 
colour natural to the stone, refloetri! a line 
bine, wl'.ich, as we shall explain when treat¬ 
ing of light, indirated an cxlretnc tlegrec of te¬ 
nuity. Having calculated the thickness of 
this plate, after a rule marked out by Newton, 
and which we shall then also make known, we 
found it equal to 43 -mil!ioulhs of a millimetre, 
or about rh-millioutli of an inch; lienee it 
follows, that we might obtain isolated 

plates, by dividing a piece of mica of the thick¬ 
ness of a millimetre, or J of a line. 

VVe cannot better tcnniiiafc this article than 
by exhibiting a very judicious notion derived 
by Newton from the ssstem of Kpieurns 
relative to the limits pic-'cribed in llie di¬ 
vision of bodies in the actual state of iliiuge. 
This great philosopher concei\es that the 
Supreme Being, in creating maltep, form¬ 
ed it of various species of elementary molc- 
culei, solid, hard, unchangeable, tlie figures 
and the' diffident qu;ilities of wliicli were 
appropriated to the respccliie ends they 
were proposed to answer. But such is the 
fixity of tnese molecules, that no process of art, 
'nor even any force existing in nature, can 
cither divide or .alter them, unless the essence 
of the body should be changed with time. 
Thus all the modifications expcrienceil by bo- 
dies'dcpprul solely ution this, that tlie«R durable 
molecules sepamte the one from the other, anti 
then become reunited, in various ways form¬ 
ing new combinations. These different mo¬ 
lecules are, hence, the simple substances of 
chemistry; and the results of the operations 
^'bich they would present singly, should be 
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the design of the efforts of this science; in the 
mean time we may consider as simple the sub¬ 
stances which we’ have not yet been able to 
decomixise, and wisely imagine simplicity to 
reside at the place whcreobsefvation stops. 1116 
curious reader may consult fanher, Good’s trans- 
bition and notes on Lucretius, Book lI.,Watts's 
Remnants of Time improved, sect. 13., and 
Kcill, introdnet. ad Ver. Phvs.Lect, 3,4, and A. 

DlVISl-TJI JiNESS. s. Divisibility, 

DIVI'SION. s. {divisio, Latin.) I, The 
act of dividing any thing into parts. 2. The 
state of being divided (iJsrfras). 3. That by 
which any thing is kept apart; partition. 4. 
The p.art which is scparatctl from the rest by 
dividing {Addison), h. Disunion; discord; 
diflcrence {Decay of Piefy), 6. One of the 
p.irLs into which a discourse is distributed 
{Locke). 7. Space between the notes of mu¬ 
sic; just lime {Shakspeare). 8. Distinction 
{Exodus). (). Snlxlivibion; distinction of the 
genera into species {Shakspeare). 

Division, in ariihimnic, the separat¬ 
ing or parting of any number or qnanlitv given, 
into any parts assigned. Division may be con¬ 
sidered under foiiriUflerrnt senses; i. By it we 
find, how often mie miiuber Is contained in 
another. 2. \\ liat part of the dividend the 
divisor is equal to. 3. What number or quaii- 
titv is conlalticd as often in the dividend ns 
unity is in the divi.sor. And 4, V*'liat miiii- 
ber is sncli a part of the dividend as the di¬ 
visor dcnoniiuales. Under one or other of 
these senses, division is nlvv.iys undcrstooil in 
arilhmelio ond algebra. Tor iin les of opera¬ 
tion, sec the treaiiLcs on AK.rrHMF.TiC and 
Afcebra, in the tiist vol. of tliis work. 

Division of repktends, mav be readily 
performed by these rules. 1. If the rc.petends 
m the divisor and dividend are both similar and 
conterminous, and have no termin.ite parts, 
di\ide them as finite decimals. 2. If they are 
not«iiTiiIar, make them to begin and end toge¬ 
ther ; then, if there arc any terminate parts in 
the divisor or dividend, or both, subtract them, 
and the nantilndcrs will be a new divisor and 
dividend, which divide as finite numbers. 

L'r. Divide 27'f)l)d723 by 33'{) 

Divi.->or 3.rf)000()() nuide similar 
From .35-t>60(>0fi 
Snb, ter. part 2(ij) 

New div. 35\>9^li44 C.7-(;( )34441-7a.;49 Quo. 
Hem. same as div. 271)1)3444 

Division of powers, is performed by 
subtracting their exponents. Thus, a* -j-o* is 

= «>; and is — 

Division by LooARirHMs.* See Lo¬ 
garithms. 

Division OP algebraic fractions. 
SccFractioN-S. 

Division of mathematical instru¬ 
ments. See Graduation. 

Division of SURDS. Sjee Surds. 

Division of concords. Sec Con¬ 
cords. 

N 2 
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DlVIStOS OF PBOFORTION. ‘SccPKO- 
PORTION. 

Divisions of an army, in the military 
art, tile several brigades and Mjuadroii!, into 
which it is cantoned. 

Divisions of a battalion, are the 
several jdatoons into which it is divided in 
inarching or firing, "each of which is com¬ 
manded by an ofiicer. 

Division, in sea affairs, a select number 
of ships in a fleet or squadron of men of war, 
distinguished by a particular flag or pendant, 
and usually commanded by a general oiiicer. 
A ^uadron is commonly ranged into three di¬ 
visions, the cuiuiuanding oiiicer of which is 
alwavs staiinried in the centre. 

DIVISOR, in arithmetic and algebra, is the 
dividing number, or that which shews how 
many ]>arts the dividend is divided into. 

Divisor (Coiiinion). See Common mea¬ 
sure. 

Divisors (Method of), a method first used 
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by sir Isaac Newton, to discover the roots of 
equations. This method is founded ujRin the 
principle that the last term of gn equtttbn is 
the product of all the roots with tfWir Signs 
changed: so that if any root be a whole num^ 
her it may be found among the divisors of the 
lust term, llic number of trials may, accord¬ 
ing to this method, be lessened by substituting 
three or more terms of the aritnmetical pro¬ 
gression 2, 1,0, — 1, S See. for the unknown 
quantity, and forming the divisors of the re¬ 
sults, taken in order, into arithmetical pru- 
giessions, in which the common difl'erence is 
unity; u$ it will only be necessary to try those 
divisors of the last term of the eriuations which 
are terms in tlicsc progressions. 

Uj:. Let + g.i’+180>=0, be the 

equation proposed. Then substituting succes¬ 
sively the terms of the progression, 2, 1, 0,— 
1 , &c. instead of a;, the work will stand as 
ibllows: 


Ut. Hio 

|{e,ulu 

Divieors. 

^ Fragretsiouii. 

2 

70 

1 . 2 

. 5 

. 7 . 10 . 

14. 

&c. 

1 

2 

b 

7 

1 

144 

1 . 2 

. 3 

. 4 . 6 . 

r. 

&c. 

2 

3 

4 

() 

0 

180 

1 . 2 

. 3 

. 4 . h . 

6. 

&c. 

3 

4 

3 

5 

— 1 

Kkl 

1 . 2 

. 4 

. h . 8 . 

10. 

&c. 

4 

5 

(> 

4 

- g 

90 

1 . 2 

. 3 

. b . fi . 

9- 

Ac. 

S 

t) 

1 

3 


Here are four progressions, of which wc 
take the terms standing in the same line with 
the 0, and placing the negative sign before such 
as are taken from decre<isiiig progressions, wc 
haie 3,4,—3,&—each of which being 
substituted fur x, makes the whole equation 
vanish : these, therefore, ate the roots sought. 
More examples may be seen in Newton’s, 
Maclaurin’s, Boniiycusilc’s and Wood's Al¬ 
gebra. 

DIVORCE, a breach or dissolution of the 
bond of marriage. (See Makui.\oe and 
l.AW.) Divorce is of two kinds: the one, a 
vinculo mafrimouii, which alone is pro|>eily 
divorce-, the other, a tnema et ilioro, ‘‘a sc- 
pration from bod and boaril.” I'lie woman 
divorced a vinculo matrimonii rccciics all again 
that she brought with her; the other bus a 
suitable separate maintenance allowed her out 
of her husband's eflects. The first only hap¬ 
pens through some essential imiM'diinent, as 
eonsaiiguinity or afliiiity within the degrees 
forbidden, pre-contract, impotcncy, adultery, 
icc. of which impediments the canon law al¬ 
lows 14. Divorce is a spiritual jiulgment, and 
therefore is pssed in the spiritual couri. Un¬ 
der the old law, the woman dnorevd ivas to 
have of her husbatid a writing, as St. Jerom 
and Josephus testify, to this eflect: / promise, 
that hereafter I will lay. no claim lo thee ; 
which was called a hill of divorce. Divorce 
was allowed, of In great latitude both among 
the Pagans and Jews. At Rome, barrenness, 
age, disease, madness, and banishiucut, were 
the ordinary causes of divorce. 

The Roman lawyers distinguish between 


repudium and dirorthim ; making the former 
to be the breaking of a contract of espousal, 
and the latter sepralion after matrimony. 
Romulus enaelcd u severe law, which suflered 
not a wife to leave her husband, but gave the 
man the liberty of turning oil' his wife, for 
certain causes: however, in later times, the 
women as well as the men might sue a divorce. 
The common way of divorcing was by sending 
a bill to the woman, containing the reasons 
of sciiaratioii, and the tender of all her goods 
which she brought with her: and this was 
called repudium mittere-, or else it was per¬ 
formed in her presence, and before seven wit¬ 
nesses. and iiceoinpaitied with the formalities 
of tearing the writings, refunding the jxirtion, 
taking away the kejs, and turning the woman 
out of d<wrs. 

The (irecian laws conceniing divorces were 
diiTerriit: The Cretans allowed divorce to any 
man that was afraid of liav ing too many child¬ 
ren. 'I'hc Spartans seldom .divorced their 
wives; and it was extremely scandalous for a 
woman to depart from her husband. The 
Athenians allowed divorce on very small 
grounds, by a bill, con uiining the reason of the 
divoice, and approved, if the party appealed, 
by the ciiief magistrate; and women also were 
allowed to leave their husbands on just occa¬ 
sions. Persons divorcing their wives were 

obliged lu return tbrir portions; olherwivSe, 
the Athenian laws obliged them to py nine 
obolt a month for alimony. The terms ex¬ 
pressing the sepratioii of men and women 
from each other were difl'erent; the men were 
said affvnrjuurity or affsXrviiv, to dtsiutss theil 
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wives;, but wives avikinrut, to leave their 
busbttods. 

•* The law of Moses (says Palcy), for reasons 
of local expediency, permitted the Jewish hus¬ 
band to put away nis wife; but whether for 
every cause, or for what cause, appears to have 
been cuntrovuricd amongst the interpreters of 
tiiose times. Christ, the precepts of whose re¬ 
ligion were calculated for more general use and 
observation, revokes this permission, as given 
to the Jews ‘ for their hardness of heart,’ and 
proniulgcs a law which was thenceforward to 
coniine divorces to the single cause of adultery 
in tlie wife: Mat. xix. g. 

“ Inferior causes may justify the separation 
of husband and wife, ahhongli they will not 
authorise such a dissolution of the marriage 
contract as would leave cither at liberty to 
marry again : for it is that liberty in which the 
danger and mischief of divorces principally 
consist. The law of tins country, in c«>n- 
formily to our Saviour's iiijunctioh, confines 
the dissolution of the marriage contract to the 
single case of aduitciy in the wife; and a di¬ 
vorce even in that c.isc can only be brouglit 
about by the opcruilon of an act of |>aillai)iciii, 
fonndcif upon a prev ions sentence in the spi¬ 
ritual court, and a \erdict ug.iiiist ilic adulterer 
at common law: which proceedings, taken 
together, compose as complete an iiuostigntion' 
of the complaint as a cause can receive." It 
has been pioposed to the legislature to annex a 
clause to these acts, ri-.training the ofi'endiiig 
tarty from niaiiyii.g with the roii)|ian!on of 
ler < lime, since the ciiiiic may be cummitted 
with til it view ; and it is al.so worth cointder- 
iiig, w'..-ther a law might not he framed, di- 
rectinis the foiiuue of tin- adulteress to descend 
as ill ease of her natural death; reserving, 
however, a certain annuity fr«*ni the prixUice 
of it, for Iter siihdsicnco; and ahu sat f.ir sus¬ 
pending the e$i..te in ilic hands of the heir, us 
to pre->erve the inltentunce to any eliildren she 
might bear to a second marriage, in case there 
was none to succeed in the place of ilteir mo¬ 
ther by the first. (See Pale\’s moi.d and poli¬ 
tical pliilosophy.) The sentences of our ecele- 
siasiieal courLs, which release ilie |>uriics « ci/i- 
rulo mntrimonVi, for iiiipiiherty, fiig dity, con¬ 
sanguinity within the proliihiled degrees, prior 
marriage, or want of the cnri:,ent of parents or 
guardians, are not dissolutions of marriage, hut 
jiidieiul declarations that there never wa.s any 
marriage; such impediment subsisting at the 
time as rendered the celebratioit of tlie iitar- 
liage rite a mere nullity ; and, indeed, the rite 
itsdf contuitts an exception of (hese impedi¬ 
ments. 

y’oDivo'RCE. 0 . a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To separate a husband or wife from the other, 
i'. To force asunder j to separate by violence 

[JValleT). 3. To separate from another 

(.Hooker). 4. To take away; to put away 
(Shatipcarc). 

IJlVO'ROEMENT. s. (from dineree..) 
T)i vorce; separation of marriage (Deutero* 
nomy), 

DIVO'RCER. s. (from dioorce.) Tlie per- 
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son or cause which ptoduces divorce or scpai^- 
tion (Drummond), 

DIURE'SIS. (diuresis, hv!^tci from hn, 
through, and jn», to flow.) An increo^ se¬ 
cretion of urine. (See Diabetes). 

DIUREI'ICS. (diuretictt, medicamenfa, 
tivpiTixw; from a discharge of urine.) 

Medicines or substances which, when taken 
internally, angmeiit the flow of urine from the 
kidneys. Tins class of medicines comprehends 
three orders; I. Stimulating diuretics, as 
squills, colchicum, and canthariJes. which are 
best calculated for the the lax, the phleg¬ 
matic, and those with highly diminished sen¬ 
sibility. St. Refrigerating diuretics, as the 
acetosa, ttcetiun, kali acetatuin, and creiiiot 
tartar; the constitutions in which these are 
chiefly preferable to others are, the young, the 
sanguine, and those of remarkable sensibility. 

3. Diluent diuretics, as water, acidulated wa¬ 
ter, and whey, which ate well adapted for 
cuiistituliniis who!>e serosity appears to lie defi¬ 
cient, and in which there is a high degree of 
inanition. 

DIU'HIS. Jn botany, a genug of the class 
g' nandria, otrler dyandria. Nectary depend¬ 
ent ; petals nine, the five outer ones very 
large, of two shapes; column of the rructill- 
eatioi) reversed, with a lid at the top. One 
species only, found w'ild in Andalusia; a 
beautiful plant, with leafv scape at the base, 
and raceiiicd spathaceous flowers 

DI U'HXAL.«. (diurnus, Latin.) I. Relating 
to the day (Zjrouvj). 2. Consiilutini'the day 
(Priori. 3. Performed in a day; daily ; quo¬ 
tidian (Millon). 

DutK.S'aL motion of a PLANET; SO 
many degrees and minutes. Sec. as any planet 
moves in twenty-four hours. 

Diurnal motion op the earth 
(The), is its rotation round its axis, the b[;ace 
wlieieof constitutes the natural day- 

Thc reality of the diurnal rotation ef the 
eart!) is now past all dispute. 

Diurnal is also used in speaking of what 
belongs to the nyciheincnm,'or n.'.tnial day of 
twenty-four hours. In which sense it stands 

a iiKsed to annual, menstrual, Sec. Thediur- 
plianiunuma ef the heavenly bodies are 
solved from the dinrn.'il rt volution of the earth; 
that is, from the rcvolu'ion of the earth round 
its ow'ii axis in twenty-four hours. I'bis rota¬ 
tion is equable, and from west to east; about 
an axis whose inclination to • the ecliptic is 
nearly That small part of the earth's 

surface which is at once order the view of a 
siiectator seems like an c.xtended plane: and 
the eye taking a view of the heavens all around 
defines a concave spherical superficies, concen¬ 
tric with the earth, or rather with the eye, di¬ 
vided by the horizontal plane into two equal 

parts, tne one of which is visible; but the 

other, by reason of the earth's o])acity. hid 
from the view. As the earth revolves’about - 
its axis, the spectator standing u|»n it, toge¬ 
ther with his sensible horizon, dividing the 
visible from the invisible hemisfilicre of the 
heavens, is carried round the same way, viz. 
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towards the cast. Hence it is, that the sun 
and stars, placed towards the east, being before 
hid, no^v become visible; the horizon, as it 
were, sinking below them; and the stars, 8cc. 
towards the west, become in\ isible, the hori¬ 
zon being elevated above them. So that the 
former stars, to the spectator, who reckons the 
])lacc he stands on as immoveable, will appear 
to ascend above the horizmi, or lise; and the 
latter to descend below the horizon, or, to*sel. 
Since the earth, with the horizon of tlic spec¬ 
tator fixed to it, continues to move aUvayi to¬ 
wards tiio same parts, and about the same axis 
equally; all bodies, ,iiid all phenomena, tliut 
do not p.ulake of the said motion, (that is, all 
such thmp^s as aic entirely separate from the 
earth) will seem to mote in tliesame time iirii- 
forir.ly, but towards the opposite parts, or 
from east to west: and every one of these ob¬ 
jects, accordiiij; to sense, will describe the cir- 
cumferenee of a chele, whose plane is perpen¬ 
dicular to the axis of the earth, z\nd because 
all these circles, together with the v isihlc ob¬ 
jects describing tliein, appear to be in the 
concave spherical superlicies of the heavens, 
every sisilde object will «ccm to describe a 

f gcatcr or less eiiclc, according to its greater or 
ess distance from the poles, or cxircniitles of 
the earth’s axis prodiicod ; the niitldi- circle 
between these p-oies called the equator, is ron- 
scciacntiy the greatest. Dic/tn^mr 'j ). 

Diu^kNAL. V. {diurnal, French. A jour¬ 
nal ; a flay hook. 

DIU^RNzVl.LY.ar/. (from dlimial.) Daily; 
every day {Taflcr). 

JiJF'ilNTJY. ,v. {dim limit as, Latin.) 

Length of duration {Uiown). 

To D1 VU'liCJK. V. It. {iliritl^o, Latin.) 1. 
To puhlish; to make pubiick {llookir). 2- 
To piodaim (dii/Zcfl). 

DlV'L'LCtEll. s. (from dioulf^*’.) A. pub¬ 
lisher, one that cxiioses to ptihlick view {K. 
CharU vj. 

DIVU'LSION. s. {dinvhio, Latin.) The 
act of plucking away {liiou'ii). 

DITL'S, Diva, in antiquity, appellations 
given to men and women who had been deifi¬ 
ed, or ranked among the gods. 

DIX.AN, the first town in Abyssinia, on 
the side of Taraiita. It is built on the top of 
a conical hill, having a road winding spirally 
up to it from the valley below. Lat, 14. 6? 
N. Lon. 40. 7 F,. 

DIXMUNDF., a town in .Austrian Flan¬ 
ders, celebrated for its excellent butter. Lat. 
61. 3 N. 1,011. 2.57 E. 

To Dl'Zl'iN. V. a. (from dight.) To dress; 
to (leek ; a low word {Swift), 

DI'ZZAllD. s. (from diai^.) A blorkhead; 
a fool. 

DIViZlNESS. s. (from dizzy.) Giddiness; 
whirl in the head (Clanviile). 

DI'ZZY. a. CDipij, Saxon.) 1 Giddy; 
vertiginous (il/i//oi!). 2. Causing a giddine.ss 
{Shafispeare). 3. (iiddy; thoughtless {AJil- 
ton). 

To Di'zzy. V. a. To whirl round; to make 
giddy (JShuhpcaTc). 
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DNIEPER, or Nieper, a large river of 
Europe, formerly called the Boristhenes; it 
rises in the midst of Mutcory, and after pass¬ 
ing by Kiow, Oczakow, and other places, it 
falls into the Black sea between Cliersoii and 
Oczakow. Its whole course is about ilK) 
miles. 

DNIESTER (the ancient Tyras), a fine 
river, which rises in Galicia, in Austrian Po¬ 
land, and visits Chockzitn, dividing Podulia 
from Moldavia; it then separates Bessarabia 
from the Russian government of Catharinen- 
shif, and having watered Bender, falls into the 
Black Sea, between the mouths of Uic Dnie¬ 
per and the Danube. 

To DO. V. a. Thou dost, lie doth or does ; 
proter. t/ii/; part. pass. done. Coon, S.ixon.) 

1 . To practise or act any thing ginid or bad. 2 . 
To perform; to aeliicve {Collier). 3 . To 
execute; to discharge {Sliakspeare). 4. To 
cause; obsolete {Speiisei). To transact 
{-hts). 6. ’J'l) produce any clVeel to another 
{Stvijl). 7 . To have iccoiiise to; to practise 
as tlic last eilort {Jrreiviali). 8 , To perform 
for the benefit or hurt ot another ^,Suinu£l). i). 
'I’o exert; to pul forili {Timothy), 10 . To 
lonnuge liy way of iiiicrcoiii.->c or dealing; to 
Imve business (jf?o« e). 11 . To gain ; to elleet 

hy inllueiice {liacon). 12 . To make any 
thing what il is not {Shuhsptiirc). 10 .'i'o 
finifii; to end {Duppa) 14. I'o coneliid'*; 
to settle {Tiliohi-n). 16. To pul {Sliakspeare). 
H). The phrase, vhiit to do uith, signiiies 
how to licstow ; what UiC to m.ike of; wliM 
course to ialv.e; how to employ ; which way to 
get rid of {'Tillotson), 

To Do. V. n. 1 . To act or behave in any 
manner well or ill {Temple). 2 . 'I’o make an 
end; to conclude {Sp‘'cta/or). ,‘J. 'Fo ecasc 
to he ronceiiicd willi; to cease to care .about 
(S/llliiigJlecf). i. 'I'o fare; to be wlili re¬ 
gard to si'knets or healili {Sln.hspearc). o. 
'i’osHccced , tofullifa puvpo'-e(C’r,///r>). 6 . 7u 
Du is used for any verb, to save the icpelilion 
of the verb : as, 1 shall eome ; hut if 1 do not, 
go away, that is, if I eoiive not. 7 . Do is a 
word of veliement command, or earnest re- 
diitst: as, help me, do, make haste, do. 8 
To Do is pnl before verbs soinctinics cxple- 
tivcly: as, 1 do love, or, / love ; / did love, 
ox, 1 loved, i). Soinciimes empliatically: as, 
Jdoka/e him, lul will not wrong him, lo. 
Soniclimcs by way of opposition: as, i did 
lore him, tut srorn him now. 

Do, in the Italian music, is a syllable used 
instead of tit, being supposed more resonant 
and musical. 

DOBCUIICK, in ornithology. See Co- 

I.YMBUS. 

DOBRZIN, a town of Poland, In Masovla, 
capital of a territory of the same name. Lat. 
62 . 64 N. Lon. 1<). 6 E. 

DOCIBl.E. a. {docilis, Latin.) Tractable; 
docile; easy lo he taughi {Adilton). 

DCyClBLENKSS. s. (from dociHe.) Teach¬ 
ableness; docility {Walton). 

DO'CU.E. a. {dodlis, Latin.) Teachable; 
cosily instructed; tractable (JhVfiO> 
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pOCI'LlTY. s. French; rft/o7iVfl», 

Latin.) Aptness to be taught; readiness to learn 
iOrew). 

DOCIMASIA. (from ioxi/xaf^, I try). A 
custom among the Athenians, by which every 
man before he was admitted to a public einijloy- 
ment, was obliged to ghe an account of him¬ 
self, and his past life. It w'as done publicly 
in the forum. 

DOCIMASTIO ART. Ars docimastica. 
The art of examining fossils, in orrlcr to dis¬ 
cover what metals, &c. they contain. 

DOCIMENTUM MARMOR, a name 
given by the ancients to a species of marble, of 
a bright arid clear white, much used in large 
and snmptuons buildings, as temples, &c. 

DOCK, in botany. SeelluMEX. 
Dock-cresses. SeeLAMPiiANA. 

Dock, in maritime affairs, is an artificial 
bason, by the side of an harbour, made con¬ 
venient either for the building nr repairing of 
ships. Ir is of two sorts, 1. Dry-dock, v\ here 
the water is kept ont by great flood-gates, till 
the ship is built or repaired, when tiie gaics arc 
opened, and the water let in to float or launch 
her. !?. Wet-dock, a jilaee where the ship may 
be hauled into, ont of the tide’s way, and so 
dock herself, or sink herself a place to lie in. 

Dock (London), &c. See I.ondon. 

Dock-yards, are magazines of all sorts of 
naval stores anti timber, with all the rcijuisjte 
inuchincry, See. for ship-building, winch is 
there carried on. The roj^al dork-yirds in 
KnJarid arc those at Chatham, I’orismonth, 
Plynioulli, W'oolwicli, Deptford, and Slioer- 
ness. Ill lime of peace sliips of war are laid 
up in these docks; those of the first rales 
mostly at ('hathum, tvlicre, and at other yards, 
they reeeive from lime to time such lepairs as 
arc nceessary. 7 'Iic princijial docli-yaids aie 
governed by a commissioner, re. i'leiu at the 
port, who snperinlcnrls all the imi .tens of the 
ofl’iccrs, artiiicers, and labourers, employed in 
the dock-yard, and ordinary. Healsocontronls 
their paynieiits; examines the aecouiit.-.; con¬ 
tracts ami draws bills on the ii.uy-otHee u> .-up- 
ply the dcficieney of stores, and regulates what- 
etcr belongs to ineyard, maintaining due order 
ill the respective oflices. 

Dock. s. l. Tlie sium^i of the tail, v.hieli 
remains after docking, a. The solid partoftbe 
tail (Crew'). 

7 b Dock. i'.«a. (from dnc/(, a tail.) 1. To 
ml off a tail. S. To cut any thing short 
(Swift). 3 . To cutoff a reckoning. 4 . To 
lay the ship in a dock. 

DO'CKET. s. a direction tied upon gootlsj 
a summary of a larger wn iting. 

DOCKING, in the manage, tire operation 
of amputating u horse's tail, so called from tlie 
part of the tail left to tlie body being denomi- 
mted the dock. It is a very short and simple 
operation, attended with no danger, and may 
with yearlings be jierformed even with a com¬ 
mon knife. The usual quantity taken oft" is of 
the width of a man’s hand: if "there be much 
discharge.of blood a very slight cauterization 
with a hot iron, and a lutlc powdered rosin, 
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immediately stops the bleeding, and a cure 
takes place m a few days. It wa.s formerly a 
custom to dock horses close to the quarters, 
under tlie erroneuus idea of making the horse 
strung in the spine; such .abs-urd practice, how¬ 
ever, has been relinquished for simic years. 

DCX.'KlJiVI, a town of the United Pro.- 
liiices, III West Friesland, at tlie mouth of the 
river Ee. Lu. 53. 18 N. I.mi. 5. 41 E. 

D(X'7’01l, a person who has pa'^sed all the 
degrees of a facu'iy, and i.s impowered to teach 
or jinctisc the same: thus we say, doctor of 
divinity, doctor of physic, doctor of laws, JScc. 
'File establisluneiit of the doctorate, as now in 
use among u-, is ordinarily attributed to Irner 
rins, who himself drew up the formulary. The 
first Ceremony of tins kind was pcrformetl at 
IlulogiiJ, in the person of Eulgdriis, who began 
to profess t'ne Roman law, and on that occasion 
was solemnlv promoted to the doctorate, i. e. 
inslallcd_;«r«s utrimque duc/or. 

To pass doctor in divinity at Oxford, the 
candidate must have been four years bachelor 
of divinity. For doctor oi iaws, lie must have 
Iieen seven years in the uiiiver.sity to commence 
bachelor of law; die years after wiiich he may 
be aduniial doctor. IItberw irei in three years 
after tak^ig the degree of ma-ter of arts, he may 
take the ilegrec of b.ichelor in law; and in four 
years more, that of LL.D., which same method 
and time are Idievviso required to pass the 
degree of doctor in physic. J'or the neccsstiry 
lime at Cambridge, see DkoittE. 

Doctor ok the law, a talc of honour 
among ilie.Jews. 'I’iie mvestitore, if vve may 
so s.iy, of this onler was perlbrniwl by piittieg 
a key and labie-book in the hands; which is 
vvhar some authors iiiK-gine onr Saviour had in 
view, Luke xi. F>ii. when, -peaking of the doc* 
tois of the law, he ay;-, “ Woe miUi you doc¬ 
tors of the law, for voii have taken away the 
key of knowledge: you entered not in your¬ 
selves, and them that were entering you 
hindered.” 

Doctor, of the church, a title given 
to certain of the fathers whose doctrines and 
opinions have been the most generally tbllowcd 
and aiithori-e.l. We usually leekmi four doc¬ 
tors of liie Gieek climch, and three of the 
Latin. The first are St. Alhanusiits, St.Basil, 
Sr. (Jregorv Na/.ians'en, and St. Uhryso-stom. 
Tiie latter arc St. .Icrom, St. .Augustine, and 
Giegory the Great. 

Doctor in music, a musician upon 
vvhoin some uuiver.iiy hasevjnfci'red the riegree 
of doctor in the fac.ulty of music. At what 
lime this dt-gue was fust infiituicd hi England 
autbor.s do notae,rcc: .Aiifliony Wood says, it 
took place as early as the reign of Henry the 
Second; but .S|vclm:tn think.« it had no exist¬ 
ence till the reign of king ^0 name 

being to be found of the first professor in music 
to whom this title was granted, we are in want 
of the very circumstance which would best de¬ 
cide the question, and must, ibercfore, be satis¬ 
fied with tlie conjecture, that its commeuce- 
incni must have been pretty early, since we 
know it to have been conferred upon Ilainbois, 
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wlio flourished towards the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. It, however, clearly appears, 
by the qualilicalions formerly required of a 
candidate, either for a doctor's or bachelor’s 
degree in music, that at the time of the institu¬ 
tion of these degrees music was regarded as a 
science merely sp^uiatire, and that little, if 
any, str^ was laid on skill in comtiosition. 
The being able to read and ex|>ouiid Iloetbius 
was concaved to be a higher criterion of scien¬ 
tific acquisition tKan anysixiciniens of in^ented 
harmony and iiicIrKlyj' and an acquaintance 
with the ratio of niusical *intenals, and the 
philosophy of sound, superseded the operations 
of creative genius and practical theory. The 

( •resent statutes, however, ate formed on a 
irqadcr principle, and, looking to tulent and 
active science for the necessary qualifications, 
require of the candidate an exercise in eight 
vocal parts, with instrumental accompaui- 
nieiits, which he is to submit to the inspection 
of the music professor, and to have ))erfoinicd 
in the music-school, or some other place in the 
university. (Bimhi/). 

DcrcTOR, is aUo an appellation affixed to 
several specific epithets, expressing the merit of 
some of the selKM>lnien: thus, Alexander Ilales 
is called the irrefragable dfnitor; Thomas 
Aquinas, the angelic doctor; St. Bona^ eiiiurc, 
the seraphic doctor; .luhn Duns Scoius, the 
subtile doctor; Raimoiid Lidly, the illiiininsit- 
rd doctor} Roger Bacon, the admirable doctor, 
fStc. 

Doctor, in the Greek church, 

is a particular officer, apfiointed to interpret 
part of the scriptures. 

Doctor’s coMMpNs. SccCollege of 
CIVf LTA ws. 

■y’o Do’ctor. V. a. (from the noon.) To 
phvsic; toenre; a low word. 

IXVC’roRAL. a. {doctnruHs, Latin.) Re¬ 
lating to the degree uf.i doctor. 

DO'CTOR.\f,IA’. nd. (from drctoral.) In 
manner of .1 doctor ( llaheiriti t . 

lX)(rj’ORA'i'K, or Do'ctorsijip. 
(from dochyr.'' ']: c rank of .1 doctor (C/aren.). 

IX)CTRrN idoririna, Ditin.) l. 
('ontainiiig <u.virine (Sot/fk). 2. Pertaining 
to the act or means of teaching (Hooker). 

DOCri RPN .A 1.1 .Y ad. In tlic form of doc¬ 
trine; posititelv (/tVu/). 

DO'f’TRJNE.* (dor/rinffl,l.itin.) I.Thc 
principles or positions of any st'et or master; 
that which is taught {AUrrhury), The 
art ofteaching 

IX)'CU\1KNT. *. {documcnium, Latin.) 
1 . Precept; instruction; direcaion {fValts). 
2 . Precept, in an ill sense: a precept magisteri- 
allv dogmatical {Gavem, of the Tongue). 

DODARTIA, in botanv, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order angiospermia. CalyK 
five-foolhed; corol with the lower lip twire'as 
Inngasthi tipper; capsule giobular, two-celled. 
Two species; herbaceous'and creeping, with 
yellow flowers: nati\e of Palestine. 

lX)Dp(Dr William), an inrforiunateJiln- 
mish divine, eldest son of the rev. William 
JJodd, many years vicar of Bounie in Lincoln- 
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shire, was Iwrn May 2y, I7*y* Wc was scut, 
at the ag^ of 16 , to the tmiveroily of Cambridge; 
and adiniued, in the year 1/46, a sizar of Clare- 
Ilall. In 1749-50 he look Utc degree of B.A. 
with great honour, being «|)on uiat occasion 
in the liat of wranglers. Leaving the univer¬ 
sity, he imprudently married a Miss Mary 
Perkins in 1751, was ordained a deacon the 
same year, |>riest in 1753, and suon became a 
celehrnied and popular preacher. His first 
preferment was the lcctuteshi|> of AVest-Ham. 
In I7.i4 he was also chosen lecturer of St 
(Slave’s, Hart-street; awl in 1757 took the 
degree of M.A. at Cambridge. On the esta- 
b!i>iuuent oflhcMagdaleti Hospital in 1758, he 
was a strenuous sup|iorier of that charity, and 
soon after hicanic picachcr at the chapel of it. 
By the patronage of bishop Squire, he in I7f»3 
olilaiued a prebend of Brecon, and, by the in¬ 
terest of some city-frici'.ds, proctirid himself to 
he apjKiinted one of tlie king's chaplains; soon 
after which, he had the education of tl e pre¬ 
sent earl of Chesterfield coiniuiiu-d to his care, 
in I7()() he went to Cambridge, and took the 
degree of l.L.D. At this peiiud, the estima¬ 
tion in which he was held by the w'orld was 
sullicieiit to give him expccUitiuus of still 
higher preferment, and hopes of greater 
iiche.s and honours, and ilieso he might pro¬ 
bably hate acquired, had he possesstd a 
common portion of prudence and discretion. 
But, impatient of his situation, and eager 
fot advancement, he tasltly fetl upon means 
which in the end were tlie occasion of his 
ruin. Oil the living of St. George, llano- 
ver-sqtiare, becoming vacant, he wrote an 
anonymous letter to the lord chancellor’s lady, 
offering 3000 guineas if by her assist,ince he 
was promoted to it. Inis being tracctl to 
him. Complaint was immediately made to the 
king, and Dr. Dodd was dismissed wiili dis- 
gr.icc fiom his i.llice of chaplain. Fran this 
vcriod ho lived neglertcd, it not dcsiiised; and 
lis exlruv.'iguncc siill continuing, he became 
involved hi diilicnllics, which tempted him to 
foige a ivnnd I'nmi iris lulc pupil loid Chester- 
fielil, Feb. 4. 1777 , for 42001., which he actu¬ 
ally received; hut being detected, he was Irie.l 
at live Old Bailey, fuiiiui guilty, and received 
sentence of death ; awl, in sjaleof every appli¬ 
cation for mercy, was executed at Tyburn, Jtiiio 
'il. 1/77. Dr.'Dodd w.is a voluminous writer, 
and possessed considerable abilities, hut not 
much judgment. An accurate list of his vari¬ 
ous writings is prefixed to his Thoughts in 
Prison, eil. I 78 I. 

DOI)DKR. in botanv. SeeCuscuTA. 

IXJDDEllED. a. (from doMer.) Over¬ 
grown with dodder. 

1X)DDR1DGE (P'nilip), D.D. an eminent 
English divine. He descended from a very 
res|>eetable family: his great grandfather’s 
brother was sir John I)or!drlt!ge, one of the 
judges of the court of King’s Bench. The sub¬ 
ject of this article was the sun of Daniel Dod¬ 
dridge, an oilman in London, where he was 
bom June sG, 1702 . Having completed the 
$tudy of the classics at several schcoU, he was 
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In Oct. 1 71 Qt placed under tbe tuition of the 
rev. Mr. John Jennin^, who kept an academy 
at Kibworih, in Leicestershire, and was a 
l^nileman of great learning, piety, and useful* 
ness. In I7?3, Mr. Jennings removed, with 
his pupils, from Kibworth to Hinckley, where 
Doitdridge preached bis first sermon. In June 
1723 he was first settled us a minister to the 
congregation of dissenters of the independent 
persuasion at Kibworth. In this obscure vil- 
lace he continued rather more than two v«ars, 
wTien he removed his residence to Market 
Ilarborough; and on Mr. Jennings's death in 
1729 , succeeded to the care of asimilar academy. 
On Dec. 24th the same )car, Mr. Doddridge 
removed with liis academy from Harborough 
to Northampton, where he was chosen minis¬ 
ter of a l.irgc congregation. At this place he 
resided till about ,Tuly 17 .S |, and assidanuslv at¬ 
tended to the discharge of liis duties as a minis¬ 
ter of the gospel, while at the .same time he 
diligently pursued his private studies, and regu¬ 
larly.and faithfully applitvl to the instruction of 
his niimeroiis pupils. lie taught them with 
tlic freedom and tenderness of a father; and 
never expected or desireil that they should 
hliiidly follow his sentiments, but encouraged 
them to judge for themselves. He checked 
any a|)praranre of bigotry and uncharitableiiess, 
and ciitleavoiirtxl to cure them by showing what 
might be said in defence of those principles 
they disliked. In the year 173f), the university 
of Aberdeen conferred upon him the ileitree of 
D.D. This very evrp|!eni divine died at l.isbon, 
Oct. efi, 17 .') 1 , whither he went for the rcco- 
veryofhis health; his remains were interred in 
the burying-ground belonging to the British 
factory there: a handsome iiiomiinent was 
erected to his memory in the tmeting-lioiisc at 
Northampton, on which is an epitaph written 
hy Gilbert West, esq. The following is a list 
of the worksofDr.Doddridge: I.The I'arailv 
Kxpositor. 2 . Letters to the Aiilhor of Christf- 
aiiity not founded on Argument. 3 . Life of 
t ’olonol (iiirdiicr. 4. Sermons on the Kdnca- 
tioii ol Children, fi. Sermons to Young Pw- 
ple. (>. The Principles of Religion, in verse, 
ibr Children. 7 . Sermons on the Power and 
Grace of Christ, and the Lvideiites of his 
Glorious Gospel. B. Discourses on Regenera¬ 
tion. g. Rise and Progress of Rel'gion in the 
Soul. ! 0 . .Sermons on Salvation by Grace; 
Care of the Soul; Absurdity of Pcrsecntioii; 
Death of Children; Cotnpass.ioii for the Sick ; 
Christian Warrior; Tears of Jesus over ihe 
Grave of Lazarus, &c. Sac. 1 1 . Address to the 
Master of a Family, on Family Religion. 12 . 
Hvinns. 13. Theological Lectures. 14. Life 
of Mr. Stefic. The numlter and variety ofhis 
works shew the inlenscness ofhis industry, and 
the extent of his ca})acity. The zeal and 
)iirtly of his faith were expressed and enforcerl 
)y a polished diction. His niind wa.s capacious, 
ns ruriosity excursive, and his diligence con¬ 
tinual. Few men have left behind such purity 
of character, or siich monuments of laborious 
P'ety. Respecting the value of his writings, 
•htjre is but one opinion. As an expositor. 
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uniting the plain import of the text; support^ 
by learn^ and elegant criticism, and a judici¬ 
ous, animated iniprovement, he has tin su¬ 
perior. His sermons and other works are alike 
directed to inform the judgment, toafieci tlie 
heart, and to regulate tbe life. Memoirs of 
his life were published hy the rev. Job Orton, 
and hy Dr. Kippis. 

The admiration paid to the writings of Dr. 
Doddridge is willingly offered by the greatest 
ornuinenls of the national church, as wdl as by 
his dissenting brethren. Our most celebrated 
prelates have passed upon many of his works 
the warmest cnmniendations. As a specimen 
of these encomiums, the justice of which none 
can deny, we extract a jjassage from a Charge 
delivered by the bishop of Durham, in 1792 ; 
“ In reading the New Testament,” 8 .ays this 
distinguished prelate, “ 1 recommend Dod¬ 
dridge’s Family Expositor, as an impartial in¬ 
terpreter, and faithful monitor. ()ilier ex{xtsi- 
tion.s and commentaries might be inentiuiied 
greatly to thehonoiirnftheirrespectiieauthors, 
for their several exccllencic.s ; such as, elegance 
of composition, acuteness of illustration, and 
copiousness of erudition: but / hww of no ex- 
posilor, trho uu'ilts to many adoanlage* as 
Doddridge w'hether you regard tne soiidiiy uf 
his version, the fulness and perspicuity of liis 
rompOHition, the iitiliiy of his general and his¬ 
torical inforni.aiion, the iinpariialitv ol liis doc¬ 
trinal comments, nr, lastly, the jiiety and |>as- 
tornl earnestness of his moral and religious ap- 
ilications. He has made, as he professes to 
lave done, ample iiic of the coinincntators that 
prcecilcd him; am! in the explanation ofgniiii- 
inaliral difficulties, he has prolited much mure 
from the philological writers on the Greek 
Testament than could almost have been cx- 
pectcrl in so mnltifarinii« an uaderiakiii<> as the 
Family Exjiositor; indeed, fer id' ilie most 
valuable puqx’scs of a coiiimemarv 011 liie 
New Tcsteinent, the Family Expositor cannot 
fill! too early into the hands of those iiiteiidcd 
for holy orders." 

IXJDECAGON, a regular polygon of 12 
equal sides nml angles. 

If the side of a dodecagon be I, its irea will 

hccqiud to .3 tinicsthc tan.or7a‘’—3X-'+--v/j- 
ll‘ig(jli24 ne.irly, and, the areas of plane 
(igiires hfiiig as the squares of then «idcs, 
lliercfi.re n-lt)()l.V34 nmitiphed hy the square 
of the side of .my dodecagon, will give its 
area. See Hutton's Mensuration, p. II 4 , 
2 d. ed. * 

To inscrihe a dodecagon in a gtven eirrle.-— 
Carry the radius () liines round the circumfer¬ 
ence, which will divide it into (i equal parts, 
or will make a hexagon; then Insect each of 
those parts, which will divide the whole into 
IS parts, for the dodecagon. 

DODECAHEDRON, one of the Platonic 
bodies, or five regular solids, being contained 
under a surface composed of twelve equal and 
regular pentagons. 

To form a dodecahedron. See Regular 

liODV,. 
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If the side, or iinear edge, of a dodecahedron 
be f, its surface will be 

=20-64577884* 

and its soiidity 

54 ^ 4=7-663118964^ 

If the radius of Uie sphere that circumscribes 
a dodecahedron be r, then is its side or linear 



its supcrdcies =iO/^V' a—JV5, 

SOr^ /a+Vj ,TT 

audits solidity =/—--, (Hutfan), 

J sjU 

DODECANDRIA. In botany, (itoiixa, 
twelve, and «v>ij, u husband). Twclvc-stamen- 
cd. The name of the eleventh class in Lin* 
nous’s Artificial System; comprehending all 
those plants which have herniaplirodite flowers 
with from twelve to nineteen stamens iiiclu* 
sive. 

DODECAS, in botany, a genus of the class 
dodecundria, order nionngynin. Calyx five- 
cleft, superior, bearing the oorol; petals five; 
ca|)sulc onC'Celled, four-vaUed, many seeded, 
crowned with the calyx. One species only; a 
Surinam shrub. 

JK>DEC.'\’rEMORY. {froiuJttJtiw, twelve, 
and pan). The twelfth part of a circle. 
Astronomers soiueliincs use this word for a sign 
of the zodiac t astrolc^gers for one of their JS 
houses. 

DODECATHEON, in botany, a genus of 
the class (icntandria, order niotiogynia. Corel 
wheel-shaped, reflected; si aniens seated on the 
tube ; capsule one-celled, oblong. One species 
oii'v; an elegant phint, indigenous to Virginia. 

7o DODGE; V. n. (torrupted from rfeg.) 1. 
To use craft; to deal wilb tcrgivers;itio’.i; to 
play mean tricks; to use low si lifts (i/a//). 2. 
To shift place as another approaches {Mtl/un). 
3. To play fast and loose; to r.ilsc cxjicctiniotis 
and disappoint them (,S'«'j/Z). 

DO'DKIN. j. Dutch.) AdoitUin, 

or little doit; a low coin (Lily). 

DO'DM.AN. . 1 . Tlienatncola fi-h (Bucov). 
DODO, in ornithology- bee Didus. 

DODONiEA, in botuny, a genus of the 
class octandri.n, order moncgvnia. f'alyx four- 
leaved ; corolless; capsule thrcc-ccllcd, three- 
winged; seeds in pairs. Three species; India, 
New Holland, and the Cape. 

D01X)NA%US, in amifiulty, ati epithet 
sometimes applied to Jupiter. 

DODONA, atownofThesprotia,in Epirus, 
©r, according to others, in 'I’hessaly. Thcic 
was in its neighbourhood a celebrated oracle of 
Jupiter. The town and temple of the go«l 
were first built by Deucalion, after , the uni¬ 
versal deluge. It was supposed to be'the most 
ancient oracle of all Greece; and, according to 
the traditions of the Egyptians mentioned by- 
Herodotus, it was founded by a dove. The 
extensive grove, which surrounded Jupiter’s 
temple was endowed with she gift of prophecy; 
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and oracles were frequently delivered by the 
sacred oaks and the doves which inhabited the 
place. 

DODONIDES, the priestesses who gave 
oracles in the temple of Jupiter at Dodona. 

IIODRA, in Roman antiquity, a drink pre¬ 
pared from nine diflerent ingredients; which 
are enunierated by the epigrammatist in the 
following line; 

" J us, aqua, niel, vinum, panU, piper, 

herba, oleum, sal.” 

See Auson, Epigram 86. 

DODRANS, in antiquity, three-fourths of 
the AS. 

DODRANT. (dodrantnlis memuru). In 
botany, the space between the end of the thumh 
and of the little finger, both extended. About 
nine Paris inches. This measure may be call¬ 
ed in PInglish the long span, and spithania the 
short span. Sec M E asvR Es. 

DOi)SLEY (Robert), an eminent book¬ 
seller, and ingenious writer, born at Mansfielu 
in Noltiiighauishire, in the ye.ir 1703. 11c 

vvtis not indebted to education for bis literary 
fame, being originally a livery servant; but Ins 
natural gc-iiius, and euily passion for reading, 
soon elevated him to a superior station. He 
wrote an eleg.mt little satirical farce called the 
Toy-shop, which was acted witli a]>pliin.'.c in 
1 /rt.i, and which recommended bitn to the 
latroiiage of Mr. Pope. The foljowiiig year 
le produced the Kingatid Miller of Mansfield 
The profits of these two farces enabled him to 
coinmtncc bookseller, and his own merit pro¬ 
cured him eminence in that profession. He 
wrote some other dramatic pieces, and publish¬ 
ed a collection of his works in one vol. Svo., 
luidcr the mode-jt title of Trifles; which w.as 
followed by Public Virnie, a poem in 4to. 
Resides what he wrote himself, the public were 
obliged to him ffi cxerling his .judgment in 
the way of h'.s business; be having collected 
scvcr.-il volumes of well cliosen Miscellaiienus 
Poems and Fugitive Pieces, whose brevity 
would else have end.tngered their being totally 
lost to po‘terity. He died in DfiK 

DODWEI.L (Henry), :i learned writer, 
born at Dublin in U>41.* He received bis edu¬ 
cation in'l’rinilv college, where he was chosen 
scholar and fellow, but he quitted the college 
ill l/i/)6, on account of the statute which hinds 
the fellows to enter into orders. The same year 
he went to Oxfiird for the benefit of the public 
li'oiary. In 1088 he was electctl Camden’s 
J)ro^^•s^or of history Lit that university, and pre¬ 
sented with his degree of M.A. out on the 
revolution he was deprived of his place for not 
taking the oaths, lie died in Berkshire, in 
1711 . He wrote a great number of books 
which cannot here be ennmerated. 'We shall 
therefore only mention the most eminent: 1. 
IJe Veleribus Grsccorum Romanoruraque cy- 
clis, oblterque de Cyplo Judaeorurn setate 
Christ!, Dissertationcs deceiii, cum Tabuliis 
necessariis, 17 OI, 4lo. S. An epistolary dis¬ 
course proving from the scriptures and the first 
fathers, that the soul is a principle naturally 
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mortal; but immortalized actuaily by tbe plea- to derive the same benefit from bbitlug. Thii* 
sure of God, to punishment or reward, by its the root of Indian cassava orjatropa manih(it> 
union with the divine baptismal spirit. Where- of Linncus, which, in its natural state, is m 
in is proved that none have the power of giv- most fatal poison, may be safely eaten after, 
ing this divine immortalizing spirit, since the having been submitted to the same culinaty 


a^xKtles, but only the bishops, 1706 » 8vo. 

'J his book occasioned a sham controversy, and 
several able writers, as Dr. Clarke, Mr. Norris, 
and others, wrote expressly against it; but Mr. 
Dodwell attempted a sort of vindication of his 
notion in three treatises. 3. Julii Vitalis Epi- 
tapliium, cum Notis Henrici Dodwclli, ct 
Cominctitario G. Miisgrave, 1711 , 8vo. 
&<!. 

DOE. In natural history. (See Cervus.) 
The female of the fiillow deer, bred in parks: the 
male of which is called a buck, and theyoung (of 
which she produces but one annually) a fawn. 
Doc venison is not equal in estimation with 
buck venison, cither in fat or flavour; nor is 
it in season till the latter has declined: this 
happens at the beginning of autumn, when 
the copulating or rutting time approaches. 
Fawns are killed for the table at three months 
old, consequently are fit for eating towards the 
latter end of August, and the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember. 

Doe. s. (from lo do.) A seat; what one has 
to do; what one can perform (lludilras). 

DC)'KU. V. (from/o do.) 1. One that does 
any thing good or bad (ISoutli). 2. Actor ; 
agent (Iloohr). 3. Performer (Sidvri/). 4. 
An active, or busy, or valiant person (hiiolles). 

One tliat luiltiiually performs or practises 
(Hooker). 

DOES. Tlic third person from do, for doth. 
To DOFF. V. a. (from do off.) 1 . To put ofl' 
dress (Milton, Druden). 2. To strip ; to di¬ 
vest of any thing ( Crashaie ). 3. 'I o put away; 
to get rid of {STiak.speare). 4. To shift olT; to 
delay (Shahtpeare). 

DOFRINE MOUNTAINS, or Dofre 
Field, the highest mountains of Norway: 
they divide that kingdom from Sweden. 

DOG. s. (dogf’hc, Dutch.) 1. A ilomestic 
animal remarkably various in its species. (See 
Can IS.) 2. A reproachful name for a man 
(Slittkspeare). 3. To {rive or send to the Dor.s-, 
to throw aw.ty. To j^o to the Dogs; to be 
ruined, destroyed, or devoured. 4. It is used 
as the term for the male of several species; as, 
the dog fox, the dost otter. 

To Dog. e. a. 'I’o hunt, as a dog, insidi¬ 
ously and indefatigably (Herh<rt). 

Dog, in astronomy. SeeC anis major 
and MINOR, and Sirios. 

Doc-davs. See Canicim-ar days. 
Dog-fish, in ichthyology. See SauA- 

LDS. 

Dog-tick, in entomology. Sec Acarus. 
Dog’s-bake (Syrian). This plant, asclc- 
pias syriaca of Linh6us, is paiticnlarly poison¬ 
ous to dogs, and also to the human species. 
Boiling apjtears to destroy the poison m the 
young 'shoot.s, which are then said to be escu¬ 
lent, and flavoured like asparagus. See As- 
CI.EPIAS and Apocynum. 
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Dog-fly. SeeCYNOMYiA. 

Dog-berry, in botany. SeeCoRNus. 

1)og‘s-stone. See Orchis. 

Dog’s-tooth, (Violet). SeeEiiYTKRo-: 

NIL'M. 

Dog’s-tooth, (Srar), See Spatum. 

Doc-ko.se. See Kosa. 

Dog-wood. SeeCoRNOS. 

Dog-wood (Jamaica). See Erythri- 

N A. 

DOG ADO, a province of the late V'enetian 
states, in which is the capital .It is bounded 
oil the 1'). by the Gulf of Venice, on the S. by 
Palpsino, on the \V'. by Paduano, and on the 
N. by Trevisano. It comprehends many small 
islands near it, called the Lagunes of Venice. 

DO'GCIIEAP. a. (dog and cheap.) Cheap 
as dogs meat (Dryden). 

DOGE, the chief magistrate of the republics 
of Venice and Genoa. 'I'hc tvord pioperly 
signifies dulic, being formed fiom tbe Latin 
dux, as dogate, and dogado, from ducatiis, 
duchy. Tiic dog-ite, or ollicc and dignity of 
doge, is elective: at V enice, the doge is elected' 
for life; at (ienoA, only for two jears; he is 
addressed under the title of ,S:.'reIiity, which 
among the Venetidus is supenur to that of 
highness. 

’Phe doge of Venice, however, is no more 
than the shadow of a prince; all the authority 
being reserted to the republic. Anctcntly tii- 
decd the doges were sovereigns; but at piescnt 
il is far oiherwiie. The doge indecu gives 


rr 

but 


i!oo. not give 
m.liter*, of any 


audience to ambassadors: 
lliein any answer for liiinse 
impotuuce ; only be is allowed to answer ac¬ 
cording to bis own picahuie, to the compli- 
,incnls they make to tliesigniorj; such answers 
being of no eonsequenee. Tuc doge, as being 
first magistrate, picsiiles in all the councils; 
and the crcdcniials which the senate furnishi's 
its ministers in fo’.eigu coiirtH are written in 
his name. He docs not .«igii them, however; 
but a bcci'ctary of stale signs tljeni, and seals 
them with the arms of the icpublir. 'f'he aai- 
b.issadors direct their dispaichcs to the doge; 
and yet he must not open tiiem but iu presence 
of the counsellors. 

DO'GfiED. a. (from .Sullen: sour; 
moro.se; ill-huiiiomed ; ghomy (IIituilraH). 

DO'GGEDLY. aJ. Sullehiy; gloomily; 
sourly. 

DO'GGEDNESS..g (from dogged.) Gloom 
of mind ; sullenness; morosenc.ss. 

DOGGER, a small ship, built after the 
Dutch fashion, with a narrow stern, and two 
masts; viz. a miin-mast, and a mizen-mast, 
jrrincipally used in fishing on the Doagef 
Dank. 

Dogger bank, a veryextensivesand bank 
in the German ocean, between the coast of 


There are various other plants which appear England and Gcrniaiiy. 
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DO'GGEREL. a. (from ios^ Vile; despi¬ 
cable; mean: usal of verses 

Do'cgekfl. s. Muau, despicable, worth¬ 
less verses 

IX^GGISH. a. (from doff.) Currish; bru¬ 
tal. 

DCyGHEAllTEli. a. (dnp; .mcl heart.) 
Cruel; pitiless; malicious (Nhakspeare). 

JXVGHOLK. s. (dngawUioie.) A vile hole; 
a mean habitation {Pope). 

^ 1X)'GKENNEL. s. {dog and kennel.) A 
little hut or bouse, for dogs {Taller). 

DO'GLOUSE!. s. {dog and louse.) An in¬ 
sect that harbours on dogs. 

DOGMA, iioyiJM, a maxim, tenet, settled 
pToprjsition, or principle; narlicularly in mat¬ 
ters of religion, or philosopliy. 

DOGAIATICA li, sonicining relating to a 
doctrine, or opinion. 

In coniiiion nse, a dogmatical ]>hiIosopher is 
snch an one as asserts every tiling positively; in 
opimsitioii to a sceptic, who doubts of every 
thing. 

A dogmatical pli) sician is he, who, on the 
principles of the school [ihiloviphy, rejects all 
medicinal virtues not rcduciiiie to inanircsc 
<;ualUies. 

DOGMATIC!, Dof:M\TisTS, a .sect of 
ancient phvsiriims, called also lugici, tugiciuns, 
froiP their osing the rules of logic uiid reason, 
in suhjccts of ihtir profes-vion. 

They laid down deuuiiinns, and divisions, 
reducing diseases to ceruiii genera, those genera 
to species, and furnishing-remedies for tliein 
all; sup{msrng princi|iies, drawing conse¬ 
quences, and applying these principles and con¬ 
siliences to the particular diseases under cOii- 
suieraiion. In which seme the dogmatists 
stand contradistinguished to empirics, and 
jnethiKlists. 

IX)GMA'Tl^Wl..I.Y. ftd. (from dogma/i- 
cir/.y Mauisleriallv; po-itivelv {South). 

DOG.MA'^l’KlAl.iS'ESS . 1 . (frani dogmati- 
tat.) Magi'^icrialtiess; inoek nnihoriiy. 

DO'GMA'l’ISr. s. (rfogw«/isrc,French.) A 
magisterial teacher; a positive asses tor; a hold 
advancer of princ iples {IPuth). 

To DO'G.VI A'l IZI*!. V. ti. efrom dogntn.) 
To assert podtivcly ; to advance without dis¬ 
trust; to leach mag'sierially { H/acimoie). 

DOGMA'I'I'ZER. s. (from dogymithr.) 
An assertor; a inagiiteri.d teacher; iJammoiid), 

DO'Ci.SIJiKP. s. {doganA sleep.) Pretended 
sleep {Addison). 

IW'G.SMKAT. #. {dog artd juent.) JETiisC; 
file sliift' (Drffden). 

IXV(»STAR. s. {dog and star.) 'I'tic slur 
which gives name to the dogdays. Sec .Si- 
*ius. 

DO'GTROT. s. A gentle trot like that of a 
dog (Hudilras). 

DOGWEA'RY. a. Tired as a d<^ {Shah,). 
DOINGS, s. (from to do,) 1. Things done; 
•rents; transactions {Skakspeare). V, Feats; 
actions ^{Milion). .'S. Rcliaviotir; oondnet 
(SSdn^). 4. Cowluct; dispensation {Haokei). 
a. Stir; bustle; tumuli {Hooker), ti. Fes¬ 
tivity} merrnnent; as, l aij doings, 
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DOIT. s. {dmft, Dutch.) A small piece of 

niotvev {Shakspeare). 

DOLAtiRlFOjiM. {dolabra, an ase, a 
dolando.) In botany, an axe or hatohet-sliaped 
leaf. Battledore-shaped. Compressed, roundish, 
obtuse, gibbous on the outside with a sharp 
edge, roundish below. As in niesembryantiie- 
miiiii dolabrifornie. 

DOLABKUM, a knife used in the Roman 
sacrifiiH-’s. 

DOLCE, a musical term, from the Italian, 
denoting that the passage over which it is plac¬ 
ed is to DC sung or played in a soft and sweet 
style. 

DOLCIGNO, an episco|ral town of Albania, 
ill European Turkey. I.at. 42. 12 N. Lon. 
10. 20 E. 

DOUii. ». (from deal, b.nelan, Saxon.) I. 
The act of distribution or dealing {Cleanel.). 

2. Any thing dealt out or distributed {Uudtb.). 

3 . Provisions or money distributed in charity 
{Drydeu), 4, Blows dealt out {Milton). A. 
(from dolor, Lat.) Grief; sorrow {Shakspeare). 

To Dole. v. a. (from the noun.) To deal ; 
to distribute. 

Dole, in the Saxon and British tongue, 
si.<>,nifu-d a part or pot lion, most coiimioiily of 
u meadow, where several had siiaics. It also 
still signifies a distriiiuiion or dealing of alms, 
or a liberal gift made bi u great man to liie 
JICOpIv. 

l>uLK, in the laws of Scotland, is used for 
a iiiaiciuleiit iiitcnt.on. it is essential to the 
criminalitv of an action. 

DO'I.EFUIj. a. {dole anA full.) 1 . Sorrow¬ 
ful; expressing grief ( 6 '(i 2 (//i). 2 . iVlelaiicholy; 
leeiing grief (Mancy), 3. Dismal; impicssiiig 
sorrow {Hooker). 

IX/i'.EFULl.Y. ad. In a doleful manner; 
sorrowfnllv; dismally; querulously. 

DO'l.EVUl.NKSS. s. 1 . Sorrow; melan¬ 
choly. 2. Quernlousness. 3- Disinalness. 

JXyLLSOivlE. a. (from dole.) Mclan- 
cholv; glooiiiv; dismal; sorrnwtid {Pope). 

IXyLESUilELY. ad. In a dolesome man¬ 
ner. 

lX>'LE.SOMENi:SS. Gloom; melan- 
cholv. 

liOl/iEI.HJiW, or Dolcellv, a town 
of Mhiioiiethshire, m North Wales, having a 
market mi Tuesdavs. It is seated at the foot of 
liic great lock Cader Idris. Lai 52. 42 

Lon. p. 43 W. This town contains tio8 
iioiixe.^, and V0.5O itilinhii.mis. 

IK)L1C'H0S, iu aiiui|ui(y, according to 
Suiilas, signifies a race or course of 12 stadia, 
or of 24. 

IloLiCHOs, Cowba^. In botany, a 
genus of the class diadeipnta, order dccandria; 
biitincr with two parallel, oblong callosities at 
the base.,' compri^iiig the wings underneath. 
Fifiy-ihrec species; natives of the East or 

West Indies, or ilie Cape, which may be thus 

subarraiwc^d: 

A. Twining. 

B. Erect. 

Dnuhtfiil. 

The following are the chief t 
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!• IX hbltib. Twining; legumes orate, 
scymitar'ShupecI; seeds ov.ue, with a curved 
eye towards one end. A beautiful climbing 
shrub, and largely cultivated in tlie garden of 
Kgypt for the puqKiae of making bowers and 
arbours, on account of the excellent shade af> 
forded by its leaves. See Botany, PI. LXXX V. 

S. D, soja. Soy cowage, (.'ailed by the 
Japonc.se daidsu or the pod-flower by way of 
eminence on account of i>8 beauty. Stem erect, 
flexuous, roccines axillary, erect; legumes 
pendulous, bristly, about two-seetled. 'I'hia 
plant is also highly valued by the Japonese for 
Its culinary uur]wses; their cooks obtaining 
from it a kuicl of butter which they term miso, 
and a pickle called sooja, whence the preseitt 
specific name; this is obtained from the seeds, 
and is known aiuung ourseh cs under the name 
of soy. 

3, D. pruriens. Ttching cowhage, or com¬ 
mon cowitch. Twining; legumes racemed; 
the valves slightly carinate and hairy; peduncles 
three together. The hairs upon tin's and several 
other s[)cctes, as d. ureus, produce a pungent 
itching smart, if handled or blown upon the 
skin bv a slight breeze. These hairs grow 
upon the leaves which are covered with them; 
the legumes are compressed, hifluted at the 
base and reflected at the tip like on Italian f. 
The flowers of this plant are vert’ beautiful, and 
would more frequently be cultivated were it 
not for the trotiblesoihe property of its leaf- 
hairs. It flowers in the cooller months of the 
year; generally from Sepicmher to March. 
I’he spiculae or Icaf-liairsof the plant have been 
long regarded in the West Indies as an excel¬ 
lent vermifuge, particularly in the case of as- 
carides; and they arc said to have been tried of 
late years with success in our own country. 
The spic'ula; of a single pod mixed into an 
electuary with molasses is a dose for an adult. 

DOLL. s. A little girl’s pup^ict or baby- 
luy. 

DOLLAR, or Dai i kk, a silver coin cur¬ 
rent in several parts of Spain, (iermauv, and 
Holland. There are various kinds avuS divi¬ 
sions of dollars, as the Kix-dollar, Semi-doliar, 
ynarter-dnllar. Sec, See Money tabi.f.s. 

DOLL(JND (John), was born in Npital- 
fields ill June 170(1 1 his parents were Frencli 
protestants, wlio quitted Nonnandv at the re¬ 
vocation of the edict of Naniz in 

The first years of Mr. Dollond’s life were 
employed at the loom; but, being of a very stu¬ 
dious and philosophic turn of mind, his leisure 
hours were engaged in matheiiiatieal pursuits; 
and though by the death of his hither, which 
happenea in his infancy, his education gave 
way to the necessities of nis family, yet at the 
age of fifteen, before he had an opportunity of 
seeing works of science or elementary treatises, 
he amusel hitpself by consttucting’ stui-dials,- 
drawing geometrical schemes, and Bulving 
problems. Under the pressure of a close ap¬ 
plication to business for the support of his 
family,hc found time, by abridging the houn of 
his rest, to extend his mathematical knowledee,. 
and made a considerable proficiency in optics 
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and astronomy, to which he now prinrcipally 
devoted his attention, having in the earlier 
stages of his life prepared himself for the higher 
parts of those subjects by a correct knowledge 
of algebra ami geometry. He also acquired a 
very res|>ectable knowledge of the Latm and 
Greek languages. 

He designed his eldest son, Peter Dollond, 
for the same business with himself; and for 
several years they carried on their ntaiiufacture 
together in Spitulfields; but the employment 
neither suited the ex|iectations nor dispositions 
of the son, who, having received much infor¬ 
mation ujmn mathematical and philosophical 
subjects from the instruction of his father, and 
observing the great value which wais set upon 
his father's knowledge in the theory of optics 
by professional men, determined to ^ply that 
knowledge to the benefit of himselt xnd his 
family; and accordingly, under the directiotn 
of his father, coniuienccd optician. Success 
attended every eft'ort; and in the year 1752 
John Dollonrl, embracing the opuortnnity of 
pursuing a profession congenial wttn his mind, 
jnmetl his son, and in consequence of his theo¬ 
retical knowledge,-soou licoauioa proficient in 
the practical paim of optics. 

His first attention was directed to improve 
the combination of the eye-glasses of refracting 
telescopes; and having succeeded in his system 
of four e\e-glasscs, he proceeded one step fur¬ 
ther, and produced iele.scopes furnished with 
five eye-glasses, which cuiisiilerably surpassed 
the foruier; and of which he gave a particular 
account in u pii|jer presenlixl lo liie Royal So¬ 
ciety, and winch was read on the 1st of March 
175 : 1 , and printed iti the Phil. Trans, vol. 
Ixiiii. page 10.1. 

Soon alter this he made a very useful im¬ 
provement in Mr. S.ivt-ry's micrometer; for 
in-tead ot cmployina; two entire object-glasses, 
as Mr. Savery and M. Botiguer had done, he 
used only one glass cut into two equal parts, 
one of tliciri sliding or moving laterally by the 
other. This was con.'iilcrrcl to be a great im¬ 
provement, as the niicrniaeter couliT uow be 
applied to ilie icfleciine lelescojje with much 
advant:t?c, and which Nlr. James Short im- 
iiitxliaieiy did. An account of the same was 
given to the Royal Societv, in a paper which 
was afterwards printed in the Phil. Trans, vol. 
xlvii). past’ l?ii. 

Mr. Dnilonil’s celebrity in optics became 
now univerval; niid the friendship and protec¬ 
tion of the most eminent men ot science flat¬ 
tered and encouraged his pursuits. Surrounded 
liy these enligbteiied men, in a sU-ite of mind 
jirepni-cil lor the severest investigation of philo¬ 
sophic truths, aiid in circuoistances favourable 
to liberal inquiry, Mr. Dollond engaged in the 
discussion of a subject, which at that time not 
only interested I ills country, but all Kurofie. 
Sir Isaac Newton biid declared, ‘in Ilia TrcatUC 
on Optics, page 112, “ That all refracting sub¬ 
stances diveri'eil the prismatic colours in a con¬ 
stant proportion to their mean refraction;” 
and drew, this coiichi-ion, •* that refraction 
could nol be produced without colour;*’ and. 
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■fonseqnently, “ that no improvement could be 
ex|wctal in the refracting telescoj)e.” No one 
doubted the accuracy with which sir Isaac 
Newton had made the experiment; yet some 
men, particularly M, Euler and others, were of 
opinion that the corr^fusion which Newtoii had 
drawn from it went too fat, and maintained 
.that in very small angles refraction might be 
obtained without colour. Mr. Do! loud was 
not of that opinion, but defended Newton’s 
floctrine with much learning and ingenuity, as 
may be seen by a reference lb the letters which 
passed between Kuler and Dollond upon that 
occasion, and which were published in the 
Phil. Trans, vol. xlviii. page ^87-and contend¬ 
ed that, “ If the result of the experiment had 
been as described by sir Isaac Newton, tltcre 
could not be refraction without colour." 

A mind constituted like Mr. Dollond's could 
not remain satisfied with arguing iu this man¬ 
ner from an experiment made by another, but 
determined to try it himself: and, accordingly, 
in the year 1767, began the examination; and, 
to use'his own words, with “ a rcsolate per¬ 
severance,” continued during that year, and n 
great part of the next, to bestow his whole 
mind on the subject, until in the month of 
June 1753 he found, after a complete course 
of exficriments, the result to be very different 
from that winch he expected, and from that 
which sir Isaac Newton had related. He dis¬ 
covered " the difference in the dis})ersioii of 
the colours of light, M'heii the mean rays are 
equally refracted by difl’erent mediums." 'I'hc 
discovery was complete, and he iinmcdiaicly 
drew from it this practical conclusion, “ 'I’liat 
the abject-glasses of refracting telescopes were 
capable of being made without being afl'ceted 
by the did'erent refrangibility of the rays of 
light." ■ His account of this experiment, and 
.of others connected with it, was given to the 
Koyal Socie^',- and printed in their Transac¬ 
tions, vol. 1. jiagc 743, and he was presented 
in the same year, by that learned body, with 
sir Godfrey Copley’s medal, as a reward of his 
merit, and a memorial of the discovery, though 
not at that time a incmher of the society. 

This discovery no way afiected the {loints in 
dispute between Euler and Dollond, respecting 
the doctrine advanced by sir Isaac Newton. A 
new principle was in a manner fouiul out, 
which had no part in their former reasonings, 
and it was reserved for the accuracy of Dollond 
to have the honour of making a discovery which 
bad eluded the observation of Newton. 'I’his 
new principle being now established, he was 
»oon able to construct object-glasses, in which 
the different refrangibility of the rays of light 
was corrected, ,and the name of achromatic 
given to them by the late Dr. Bevis, on ac¬ 
count of their being free from the prismatic 
colours. 

As iiSTutlv happens rni nieh occasions, no 

sooner was the achromatic telescope made pub¬ 
lic, than the rivalship of foreigners, arui the 
Jealousy of philosophers at home, led them to 
doubt of its reality; and Euler himself, in his 
paper read before die Academy of Sciences at 
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Berlin, in the year 1764., says, <*I am not 
ashamed frankly to avow, that the i*. 
counts, which were published of it, appeared 
so suspicious, and even so contrary to the bfsn 
established principles, that I could not prevail 
ui)on myself to give credit to them j" and he 
atids, “ I should never have submitted to the 
jiroofs which Mr. Dollond produced to support 
this strange phenomenon, if M. Clairant, who 
must at first have been equaliysurprised atit, had 
not most positively assured me, that Dollond’s 
experiments were but too well founded." And 
when the fact could no longer be disputed, they 
endeavoured to find a prior inventor, to whom 
it might be a.scribed, and several conjecturers 
were honoured with the title of discoverers. 

In the begiuning of the year 1761, Mr. 
Dollond was elected fellow of the Royal So¬ 
ciety, and appointed optician to his majesty, 
hut did not live to enjoy those honours long; 
for on the30th of Nowinber, in the same year, 
as he was reading a new publication by M. 
Clairaut, on the theory of the moon, and on 
which he had been intently engaged for several 
hours, he was seized with apoplexy, which 
rendered him immediately speechless, and oc¬ 
casioned his death in a few hours afterwards. 
Besides Mr. Peter Dollond, whom we have 
had occasion to mention in the course of this 
memoir, his family, at his death, consisted of 
three daughters and a son, who, |)0S8e.ssiiig 
the name of his father, and, we may add, a por¬ 
tion of the fiimily abilities, carries on the opti¬ 
cal business in jiartnership with his elder bro¬ 
ther. (Phil. Mag.) 

DOLOMITE. See M armor. 

DOLOllPFIC. a. (dolorijicin, Lat.) That 
causes grief or pain (Hay). 

DO LOROUS, a. (from dolor ^ Lat.) 1. Sor¬ 
rowful; doleful; dismal Painful 

(More). 

DO'LOUR. s. (dolor, l.dtin.) 1. Grief; 
sorrow (Shakspearc). 2. Lamentation; com¬ 
plaint (.V/rferw). Pain; pang (Baron). 

DOLOUltEUX TIC. Ddor faciei. A 
painful intermittent disease which attacks the 
face. It consists in a chronic fixed pain, u liich 
has paroxysms of aente pain, during which last 
the patient feels violent lancinating twitches, 
like the ticking of a clock. The seat of this 
affection is in the branches of the facial nerve 
and the suborbitar branches of the fifth pair. 

DOLPHIN, in zoology. See Delphi- 

NUS. 

DOLT. s. Tentonick.) A heavy stupid 
fellow; a blockhead (Skakspearc). 

DO'LTISII. a. (from doU.) Stupid; mean; 
dull; blockish 

DOM, or Don, a title of honour invented 
and chiefly used by the Spaniards, signifying 
sir or lord. This title, it seems, was first given 
to Pelayo, in the licgimiing of the eighth cen¬ 
tury. In Portugal no person can assume fhe 
ti tle of don without the permission of the king, 
since it is looked upon as a mark of honour and 
nobi1ity< In France it was sonfictimes useil 
among the religious. It- is an abridgment of 
domnus, from dominut. 
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, Dom aod SoM, in dd charters, signifies full 
pronertv and jurisdiction. 

DCXMABLE; a. idomahitis, Latin.) Tame* 
able 

DOMA'IN. s. (doj»ai»e, French.) I, Do¬ 
minion} empire {Milton). 2. Pussession; 
estate. See 1)f.mbsnf.. 

DOMBEYA, in botany, a genus of the clas.s 
monodelphia, order dodccandria. Calyx double j 
the outer tliree-leaved, deciduous; petals five; 
stamens ten or twenty, five of Uiem barren; 
style five-cleft; capsules five, united, one-cell- 
ed, one or niany-seeded. Twelve species; 
chiefly natives of the isles of Bourbon and 
Mauritius. 

DOME, in architecture, a round, vaulted, 
or arched roof, sometimes heniispherical, raised 
over tlie middle of a building, as a church, 
hall, pavilion, vestibule, &:c. by way of crown¬ 
ing. 

The word is formed from the corrupt Latin, 
doma, a roof, or 0 |ien porch. Domes are the 
same with what the Italians call cuppolas, and 
%ve cupolas ; the Latins, Ikoli. 

The erection of a dome is, manifestly, a 
scientific art, proceeding on the principles of 
equilibration; jirinciplos that require, or admit 
of, modifications, in consequence of the cohe¬ 
sion and friction of materials. At first sight, 
a dome appears .a more difficult piece of work 
than a plain arch ; but when we observe pot¬ 
ters kilns and glasshouse domes and cones of 
vast extent, erected by ordinary bricklayers, 
and with m.itcrials vastly inferior lu size to what 
can be employed in common arches of equal 
extent, we must conclude that the circum- 
stiinec of curvature in the horizontal direction, 
or the abutment of a circul.ir base, gives some 
assistance to the artist. Of this we have com¬ 
plete demonstration in the case of the cone. 
vVt know that a vaulting in the form of a pent 
roof could not be executed to anv considerable 
extent, and would he; extremely hazardous, 
even in the smallest diinen.-tions; while .1 cone 
of the greatest magnitude can be raised with 
very small stones, provided only that we, pre¬ 
vent the bottom from flying out, by a boon, or 
any similar contrivance. And when wc tnink 
a little of the matter, we see plainly, that if the 
liorizontal section be perfectly round, and the 
joints be all directed to the axis, they all equally 
endeavour to slide inwards, while no reason 
can be offered why any individual stone should 
prevail. They arc all wedges, and operate only 
as wedges. When we consider any single 
course, therefore, we sec that it cannot fall in, 
even though it may be part of a curve which 
could not stand as a common arch; nay, wc 
SCO that a dome may lie constructed, having 
the convexity of the curve, by the revolution 
of which it is formed, turned towards the axis, 
80 that the outline is enneave. The force which 
binds the stone.s of a horizontal course together, 
by pushing them towards the axis, will be 
greater in flat domes than those that arc more 
convex; it will be still greater in a cone; and 
greater still in a curve whose convexity is turn¬ 
ed inwards. Nay, since the friction of . two 
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pieces of stone is not less than half of tlieir 
mutual pressure, it may be proved that a dome 
will staml, although the taugcot to the curve at 
the base should be horizontal, provided the 
horizuntal thrust be double the weight of the 
dome, which may easily he the case, if jt do 
not rise high. As to a cone, it may be loaded 
on the top with the greatest weight, withe ut 
the smallest danger of forcing it down, so long 
as the bottom course is firmly kept from burst¬ 
ing outwards. The stone lanthem on the top 
of St. Paul's cathedral in London weighs several 
hundred tons, and is carried by a brick cone of 
eighteen inches thick, with (lerfcct safety, as 
long as the bottom course is prevented from 
bursting outwards. The reason is evident: 
The pressure on the top is propagated along 
the cone in the direction of the slant side; and, 
so far from having any tendency to break it in 
any part, it tends rather to prevent its being 
broken by any irregular pressure from foreign, 
causes. 

The stability of a dome obviously depends 
upon very dillerent principles from that of a 
common arch, and is, Jn general, much greater. 
It ditl'ers also in- another important circum¬ 
stance, viz. it may be open in the middle: for 
the up[jermost course, by tending equally in 
every jiart to slide in towards the axis, presses 
all together in the. vertical joints, and acts on 
the next course like the key stone of a com¬ 
mon arch. Therefore, an arch-of equilibra¬ 
tion, which is the weakest of all, may be open 
in the middle, and carry at top another build¬ 
ing, such iis a lanthern, ifits weight do not ex¬ 
ceed that of the circular segment of the dome 
that is omitted. A greater load than this would 
indeed break the dome, by causing it to spring 
up in some of the lower courses; but this load 
may be increased if the curve is fl.atter than 
that of equilibration : and any load whatever, 
which will not crush the stones to powder, 
nuiy be set on a truncate cone, or on a vlorae 
formed by .t curve that is convex toward the 
axis; provided alwnt's, that the fomidnlion bo 
cft'ec tuallv pretcnletl from flyingoiu, either by 
a hoop of iron, which need seldom exceed an 
inch III thickness, or by a sufficient mass of 
solid pier 011 which it is set. It i.s |>ossibIe to 
construct domes, p-articularly hemispherical 
ones, without centering, provided the stones 
be cut in the proper converging wedge-like 
form, so that they must be inserted from the 
outside, and cannot fall through; hut wedo not 
recommend the plan to general aflo]iiiou. 

Persuaded, that what has been sahl on the 
subject convinces the reader that a vaulting 
perfectly ec|uilihralcd throughout is by‘no 
means the best form, provided that the base is 
secured from separating, we think it unneces¬ 
sary to give the investigation of that form, 
which has a coiisitlerahle intrioaev; and shall 
content ouficlves with merely giving its di¬ 
mensions. The thickness is supposed uniform. 
The numbers in the first colninn of the table 
express the portion of the axis counted from 
the vertex, and those of the second column are 
the lengths of the ordinates. 
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aIT 

fITF 

Ail> 

fDB 

AIJ 

fUh 

0,4 

100 

6'I0,4 

1080 

9£«JO 

1560 

3,4 

200 

744 

1140 

3442 

i60f- 

11,4 

300 

904 

1200 

3972 

|64G 


400 

MSO 

1260 

4432 

1670 

62,4 

600 

1336 

1320 

4962 

170t. 

91.4 

duo 

1522 

1360 

0336 

1720 

I4(>,8 

700 

1738 

1400 

6756 

1740 

223,4 

800 

1984 

1440 

6214 

17()(- 

38(>,6 

900 

2270 

1480 

6714 

1780 

46.6,4 

1009 

2602 

1690 

73()0 

1800 


The curve formed according to these dimen¬ 
sions, appears destitute of gracefulness; be¬ 
cause its curvature changes abruptly at a little 
uistaiice rruni the,vertex, so that it has some 
appearance of being made up ofditt'erent curves 
picci-d together. But if the middle be occupi¬ 
ed by a lanthcinofcqual, or of smaller weight, 
this defect will cense, and the whole will be 
elegant, nearly resembling the exterior dome of 
St. Paul's ill London. 

Jt is not a small advantage of dome-vaulting 
that it is lighter than any that cau cover the 
same area. If, moreover, it be spherical, it 
will admit considerable varieties ot figure, by 
combining diflerent spheres. Thus, .a dome 
may begin from its base as a portion of a large 
hemisphere, and may be broken off at any 
Itoriaontal course, and then a similar or a 

f ;reaicr portion of a smaller sphere may spring 
foin this course as a base. 

We conclude this article withobserving, that 
the connection of the parts, arising from cement 
and from friction, has a great enect on duine- 
vanlting. in tlie same way as in common 
arches and cylindrical vaulting, it enables an 
overload on one place to break the dome in a 
disunt place. But the resistance to this effect 
is much greater in dome-vaulting, because it 
operates all round the overloaded part. Hence 
it happens that domes are much less shattered 
by iKtnial vioknee, such as the fallingofa bomb 
or tlie like. loirgc holes may be broken in 
them without much afl'eciing the rest; but, 
on the other hand, it greatly diminishes the 
strength which should be derived from the 
mutual pressure iii the vertical joints. Pne- 
tioii prevents the sliding in of the arch stonea 
wbich produces this mutual pressure in the 
vertical joints, except in the very highest 
courses, and even there it greatly diniiiiishcs it. 
These causes make a great change in the form 
which gives the greatest strength; and as their 
laws of action are but very imperfectly under¬ 
stood as yet, it is perhaps impossible, in the 
present state of our knowledge, to determine 
this form with, tolerable precision. Wc see 
plainly, however, that it allows a greater devia¬ 
tion mtn the best form than the other kind of 

vaulting! i^omes may be made to rise per- 

pendicular to the horizon at titebase, although 
of no great thickness; la thing which must not 
be attempted in a plain arch. The iinmeuse 
addition of strength which may,be derived from 
hooping, largely compensates for,ail defecu; 
ci»d'thue is fomiy any bounds to ^e‘ extent to 
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which a very thindome-vaultinjs n»^ be 
ed, when itishoopedor fraiuedw thediitetph 
of the Jiorizontal courses. (Sup. JSnetf. JBrit.} 

Fur itiore on this su^ect, see h.merson%. 
Misrellunies, Grcgoiy’s M«:hanics, vol. i.aitd 
the Treatise on Arches at the end t^ Bossiti’s 
Mechanics. ’ 

DOMENICHINO, anitalian paihter, born 
at Bologna in l681 . He studied in the schodl 
of the Caracci, where his fellow pupils, from 
his slowness, called him in derision, the Ox; 
but one of his masters told them, that ** this 
ox would in time make his ground so fruitful, 
that painting would be fed by what it produc¬ 
ed." This prediction he completely iulfilled. 
He,was no less skilled in architecture; and ]x>pe 
Gregory XV. ap^wiiued him the chief (archi¬ 
tect of the apostolical palace. He died in l(j4l. 

OOMES-DAY or Dooms-oay-book. 
(Liler judiciariHs vcl censualh Augliai,) The 
judicial book, or b<tok of the survey of England; 
a most ancient record made in the time Of 
\Vitlium the Conqueror; npon a survey, or in- 
(|uisitioii, of the several counties, hundreds, 
tithings, &c. 

Its name is formed from the Saxon dam, 
doom, judgment, sentence; and day, which 
has the same force; so that dome-day is nb 
more than a reduplicative, imporlingjudgtnent 
judgment 

But some condemn this etymology as whim¬ 
sical; and contend that if it were just, the 
Latin fur dnines-day would be dies judifii ; 
whereas, as api^ears above, it is stilcd Lil'cr 
jjtdifiarius, vet censualis Ang/iw. Bullet, in 
his Celtic Dictionary, hath the woni 
which he reads seur, seigneur, and hence the 
S|/anish word don, as also the words deya, and 
deia, which he tenders proclamation, adver¬ 
tisement, Dooms-day therefore signifies the 
lord’s or king’s proclamation, or adverti.scment, 
to the tenants who hold under him; and 
agrees well with great part of the contents of 
this famous surv(^. Observations on the Sta¬ 
tutes, p. igo. note (m). 

l)oiues-day-book consists of two volumes, h 
greater and a less. The first is a large folio, 
written on 383 double pages of vellum, in a 
small but plain character; each page having a 
double column. Some of the capital letters 
and principal passages are touched with red ink; 
and some hare strokes of red ink run across 
them, as if scratched out. I'his volume con¬ 
tains the description of 31 counties. I'lie other 
volume is in quarto, written u^wn 450 double 
pages of vellum, hut in a single column, and iii 
a large but very fair character. It contains the 
counties of Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, part of the 
cqnnty of Rutland include in that of North- 
antpton, and part of Lancashire in the countiu 
of York and Chester. 

This work, according to the red book In the 
exchequer, wa» begun by order of William the 
Conqueror, with the advice of his parliament, 
in the year of <Mr Ixird 1080, and completed iik 
the year 108(i. The reason given for taking 
this survey,, as assigned by several ancient re¬ 
cords antf hiitotians, was, that every maik 



snould (le satisfied with his own right, and not 
widk ipipunity wiiathelongeu to another. 
But, besides this, it is said by others, that now 
all Aose yvha possesred lainded estates became 
vassals to the king, and paid him so much 
inoney by way of fee or homage in proportion 
jto the lands they held. This appears very pro¬ 
bable, as there was at that time extant a gene¬ 
ral survey of the whole kingdom, made by order 
of king Alfred. 

William’s survey, at the time it was made, 
gave great ofl'ence to the people •, and occasion¬ 
ed a jealousy that it was intended for some hew 
imposition. But nolwithstauding all the pre> 
caution taken by the conqueror to have this 
survey faithfully and irnprtially executed, it 
appears from Inuis]<utable authority, that a false 
return'was given in by some of the commis¬ 
sioners; ana that, as it is said, out of a pious 
motive. Tliis was particularly the case with 
the abbey of Croylaud in Lincolnshire, the 

f iossessions of which were greatly under-rated, 
)oth with regard to quantity and value. Per¬ 
haps more of these pious fi uuds were discovereil; 
as It is said Ralph Fhiiuhard, minister to Wil¬ 
liam Rufus, propr.scd the making a fresh and 
more vigorous inquisition; hut this was never 
executed. 

Notwithstanding this proof of its falsehood 
in some instances, which must throw a suspi¬ 
cion on all Olliers, the authority of doiuesday- 
book was never jicniiiitcd to be c.iiled in ques¬ 
tion; and alw.i)!!, nheii it has been ncecssaiy 
to distiiignisli uhelher lands were held in an¬ 
cient dcaiesiie, or in any other in.inncr, recourse 
w'a.<i had to douiesday-book, and to that only, 
to delenuine the donht. From this dcfiiiilive 
authority, from ivliieli, as from the sentence 
pronounced at doiiiesday, or the day of judg¬ 
ment, there could be no appeal, the name of 
the book is said to have been derived. But 
Stowe assigns another reason for this appella- 
lion; namely, thaldoinesday-hook is a corrup- 
I ion of domus Dti hmfi ; a title given it bc- 
{:an-.e heretofore deposited in the king’s trea¬ 
sury, in a place of the church of Westminster 
or Winchester, called (loinits Dei. From the 
great care formerly taken for the presen aiiou of 
this survey, we may learn the acjrec of esti¬ 
mation in whicii it was held. Tneduiiogucdc 
Scaecariis says, Lii,r h'/e (domesdav) 

TCgif comes est indlcidiius in thesauro," Until 
lately it has bcvii kept under three tlifi'erciit 
locks and keys; one in tlie custody of the 
treasurer, and the others in that of the two 
chamberlains of the exchequer. Ills now de¬ 
posited in the chapter-house at Westminster, 
where it may be. consulted on paying to the 
Ijroper officers a fee of (ir. 8d. for a ’search, anti 
ibur-penco per line for a transcript. 

Besides the two volumes above-mentioned, 
there is also a third made by order of ilie same 
king; and whicli diflers from the others in 
form more tlian in matter. There is also- a 
fourth called dqmesday, which is kept in the 
e.xchcqtier; which, though a very large vo- 
Intne, is only an abridamenkof the others. I it 
fhe'i-emcmbrancer’s office ia tile exchequer, is 
TOL.IV. ^ 
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kept a fifth book, likewise'called'domesdav, 
which is the same with the fourth bodk al¬ 
ready mentioned. King Alfred had a roll 
which he called domesday; and the domesday- 
book made by William the Conqueror referted 
to the time of Kdward the Confessor, as that 
of kiM Alfred did to the time of Ethelred. 
Tile fourth book of domesday having many 

I iictures and gilt letters in the beginning re- 
ating to the time of king liidward the Con¬ 
fessor, some were led into a false o|iiniun that 
domesday-book was composed in the reign of 
king Edward. 

_ DOAIE'STICAL. Dome'stic. a. (domes- 
ficus, Latin.) 1. Bebnging to the house; not 
relating to things public (Hooker). S'. Pri¬ 
vate; done at home; not open (Hooker). 3. 
Inhabiting the house; not wiki (Addison). 4. 
Not foreign; intestine (Shakspeare). 

To IXJaIK'STICaTE. V. a. (from domes¬ 
tic.) T'o make domestic; to withdraw from 
the public (CVarassa). 

DOMF.'STlC. s. One kept in the same 
house (Son/ll). 

DO.VJESTiCUS, in antiquity, an officer in 
the court of the eini»erors of Con->tanunople. 
Domestici were such as assisted the prince in 
the adininistration of af!air.s, whether those of 
his family, of justice, or of the church. They 
had appropriate names to distinguish their pe¬ 
culiar offices ; us domesltcus murorum, he who 
suiierintcndcd the furtificatious. 

To DO'AIIFY. V. a. (domijico, Lat.) To 
taiiie, 

DOMIFYING, Domification, in as¬ 
trology, the dividing or distributing the heavens 
into twelve houses; in order to erect a tlieine, or 
horoscope. 

DO'MIN ANT. a. (dominans, Lat.) Prcdo« 
rniaant; presiding; ascendant. 

Dominant, (from the Latin word domi- 
wflyi, to rule or govern.) Among musicians, is 
used either us an adjective or sul>»tuiitive; but 
these different acccptaiious are far from being 
indiscriminate. In both senses it is explained 
by Rousseaii as follows: the dominant or sen¬ 
sible chord is that which is practised upon the 
dominiiut of the tone, anil whicli iulruduces a 

E eifcct cadence, livery perfect major chord 
ecoiiics a dominant chord, as soon as the se¬ 
venth minor is added to it.—I>oiiiinant(subst.) 
Of the three notes essential to the. tone, it is 
that which is a fifth from tlie tonic. .T'he 
tonic and the dominant fix the tone; in Jt 
the}’are each of th«in the fundamental soimd 
of .T particular chord; whereas the mediant, 
which constitutes the mode, has nocitord pe¬ 
culiar to itself, and onlv makes a part of the 
chord, of the tonic. . Mr. Ibiueau gives the 
name of dominant in general to*,every note 
which carries a chord of the .seventh, and dis- 
liiiguislics Uiat whicli canics.Uic sensible chord 
by the name of a tome ’i|gpinant; hot, on 
account of the length of t’uc'vwmi, this addition 
to the name has,not been adopted by.intisi-. 
clans: they continue simply to call that no.te Ji 
dominant which is a. fifth trom the tonic,; and 
th^ do not call the pthcr note? which catryja 
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etiord of the seventh dotuintints, but funth- 
meuuils •, which is sufltctcnt to render their 
uieuniiig plain, and prevents confusipn. A 
(liiiniiiaut, in that species of church-music 
which is called plain-chant, is that note which 
is most frequently repeated or beaten, in what¬ 
ever degree it ina^'be from the tonic, in 
this species of music there arc dominants anti 
tonics, but no mediant. 

To DO'MINATE. v. a, (.dommatus, Lat.) 
To predominate; to prevail over the rest {Dr.). 

DOMINA'TION. s. Latin )l. 

Power; dominion {Shahpeare). 2. Tyranny; 
insolent authority {Arhutknot). 3. One high¬ 
ly exulted in power; used of angelic beings 
\MiUon). 

DO’MINATIVH. a. (from dominate.) Im¬ 
perious ; insolent. 

LKIMIN.ATOR. r. (Latin.) The presiding 
power, or inflnence {Camden) 

ITfy DO.MlNE'Ell V. n. (dominor, Latin.) 
To lule with insolence; to swell; to bluster; 
to act without control {Privi). 

UOMINGO (Si.) or Hispaniola, one of 
the richest islands of the West Indies, is about 
400 miles in length, and 7f) in breadth, and 
lies between Jamaica and Porto Rico. It was 
discovered by Columbus in 1492, and is sur¬ 
rounded by craggy rocks and dangerous shoals. 
The heat woum be almost insup|X)rtable, were 
H not mitigated by the easterly winds, and fre¬ 
quent rains. It h.-is a great many rivers, and 
nrines of gold, tale, and crystal. , Refore the 
treaty of peace between France and Spain, in 
1705, the W. part of this island onK belonged 
tutite French, the £. to the Spaniards; but by 
that treaty the Spanish |iarl was ceded to 
France. The W. part of this island has lieeri 
lately subject to the most dreadfnl caUrmittes, 
not only from an insurrection of the negroes, 
but from a civil war between the democrats 
and the royalists. The chief town is also 
named St. iJomingo; it is built in the Spanish 
manner, witli a great srmare in the nitudle of 
it; it is seated on the S.E. shore of the ililand. 
l.at. 18. 20 N. Lon. 70. 10 W. 

IXIMINICA, a small island of the West 
Inches, 30 miles N. of Martinico. it was disco¬ 
vered by ColumbusouaSunday,which gave rise 
to its name. Lat. IS, 18 N. lyon. Ol. 27 W. 

OoMiMiCA, oneof the Marquesas, in the 
South sea. Lat. 9 .41 S. Ixtn. I3t). 2 W. 

DOMINICAL i.ETTER, in chronology, 
properly eaHed Sunday letter, one of the seven 
letters of the alphabet ABCDEFG, used in 
irimanacks, ephemerises, &e. to denote the Sun¬ 
days thronghoitt the year. 

In our almanacks, the first seven letters of 
tfac alphabet ait commonly ptaCed to shew on 
ijidtat days of the week the rrays of the months 
fjlDlhroughout the And because one of 
.liicMseVen letteis mii|| jOcccj^ilystand against 
Iwhday.'it Ja wing in a ’^^tat , lotm, and 
called thct^il^ical letter; tUbotbeei;^ being 
io^ted tiy:‘dtlKl<^t characters, to demote rhe 
p^her aix dtg* iSf the wwk. Netw* since a 
edqi:«iOft Julian ytor contains 36s dlysV if this 
divide by 7 (the i^uiub^r ordaysiu 
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a week) there will remain one day. If fhefe 
had lieen no remainder, it is plain the year 
would constantly begin oU the .same day of the 
week : but since one reiAahis, it is plam, that 
the year must begin and end on the same day 
of the week; and therefore the next year will 
begin on the day following. Hence, when 
January begins on Sunday, A is the dominical 
or Sunday fetter for that year: tlien, because 
the next year begins on Monday, die Sunday 
Wilt fall on the seventh day, to. which is an¬ 
nexed the Mventh letter G, which therefore 
will be the dominical letter for all that year; 
and' as the third year will begin on Tuesd^, the 
Sunday will fall on the sixth day; therelore F 
will he the Sunday letter for that year. Whence 
it is evident, that the Sunday letters will go an¬ 
nually in retrograde order thus, G, F, E, D, C, 
B, A. And, in the course of seven years, if 
they were all common ones, the same days of 
the week and dominical letters would return to 
the same days of die months. But because 
there are 3(j6 days in a leap-year, if the number 
be divided by 7, there will remain two days 
over and above the .is? weeks of which the year 
consists. And, therefore, if the leap-year be¬ 
gins on Sunday, h will end on Monday; and as 
the year will begin on Tuesday, the first Sun¬ 
day whereof must fall on the sixth of Ja¬ 
nuary, to which is annexed the letter F, and 
not 'G, as in common years. By this means, 
the leap-year returning every fourth year, the 
order of the dominiral letters is interrupteti; 
and the series cannot return to its first state till 
after four times seven, or 28 years; and then 
the same days of the montlis return in order to 
the same d-iys of the week as before. 

Tlie dominical letter may be found unirct- 
sally, for any year of any century, thus: 

Divide the centuries by 4; and twice what 
docs remain 

Take from (i ; and then add to the number 
you gain 

Their odd y^ars and their 4th; which di¬ 
viding by 7, 

What is left take from 7, the letter is given. 

Thus, for the year 1 878 the letter is F. 

For the cciiftu’ries 18 divided by 4, leave 2; 
the double of which taken from 6 leaves 3 
again; to which add the odd years 78 , and their 
4th part ig, the sum gt) divided by 7 leaves 1; 
which taken from 7, leaves (1, apswering to F 
the filh letter in the alphabet. 

DOMINICANS, an order of religious, 
called in some places .lacohins; and in others. 
Predicants, or Preaching Friars. Tlie Domi¬ 
nicans takd their name froiii their founder Do¬ 
minic de Guzman, a Spanish gentleman, born 
in 1170 , at Cataroga, in Old Castile. He was 
first canon and archdeacon of Osma; and af¬ 
terwards preached with great zeal and vehe¬ 
mence against .^6 Albigcnses in Languedoc, 
where hts‘) 4 >d tife foundation of his order. The 
first cbnveht’ war founded at Thotouse by the 
bishop and Sliaoit de Montfort. Two years 
afterwards tlic|bad rnutlierat Paris; and some 
time after, a tlnrdiathe rue Su Jaques, whence 
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tW denotnination of Jacobins. Just before 
hik death, Dominic sent Gilbert de Fresney^ 
with twelve of the brethren, into England^ 
whefa they founded their first monastery at 
Oxford, in the year and soon after an¬ 
other at London. In the year I37f>, the mayor 
and aldermen of the city of Loudon gave them 
two whole streets l>y the river Thames, where 
they erected a very comtnodions convent, 
whence that spot is still called Black Friars, a 
name by which the Dotninicans were then 
distinguished. St. Dominic, at first, only took 
tlie habit of the regular canons; that is, a black 
cassock and rochet: but this he quitted in 
J 219 , for that which they now wear, which, it 
is pretended, was shown by the Blessed Virgin 
herself to the beatified Rcriaucl d'Orleans. The 
dogmata of the Doininieans are usually oppo¬ 
site to those of the Franciscans. 

There are also nnns or sifters of this order, 
calletl in some places Prcarhiiig Sisters. These 
are even more ancient than the friars; St. Do¬ 
minic having fonndcil a society of religious 
maids at Prouilles, some years before the in- 
stitiuion' of bis order Of men; viz. in 120t). 
'I'licre is also .a third order of Dominicans, both 
for men and women. 

DOMI'N'iON. , 1 . (dominium, Latin.) 1 . 
Sovereignaulhority; iinliniitcd power (Millon). 

2. Power; right of po.Siession or use, without 
being accountable (LficAT). 3. Territory; re¬ 
gion; district (Dui<if.\). 4. Predominance; 
ascendant (Drydcn). it. An order ol angels 
(CWo.«irfl»s). 

DOAUNtJ. {domlnus, Lat. a chief, or mas¬ 
ter.) A hood worn by a canon of a cathedral, 
in token of his superiority. 

Domino, tfrom drminuit, as above.) A 
long, loose cloak, worn at a masquerade, by 
way of general disguise, by the guests or spec¬ 
tators of this amusement, formerlyconstiiuiing 
its superiors: the |XTbOuifiets of the different 
characters having been in earlier times hircd 
fur this purpose. 

Domino, (from the above.) A long, loose 
cloak, worn by the superior ranks in Spain, and 
not imfrerinenlly for the purpose of conceal¬ 
ment. 

Domino, (from the above.) lire game of 
disguise or concealment; the black backs of 
the ivory pieces made use of, being turned to¬ 
wards the antagonist party. A game played 
by two or four persons, with twenty-eight pieces 
of oblong ivory plates, plain atthc back, but on 
the face divided by a black line in the middle, 
and indented with spots from one to a double- 
six. These pieces consist of a double-blank, 
oce-blank, doubIe«ace, dcuce-blank, deuce-arc, 
double-deuce, trois-blank, trois-ace, trois-deuce, 
donble-trois, four-blank, four-acc, four-deuce, 
four-trois, double-four, five-blank, five-ace, 
five-deuce, five-lrois, five-four, double-five, 
six-blarik, six-acc, six-deuce, six-trovs j six-; 
four; six-five, and double-six. Sometimes a 
double set is {>Iayed with, of which doohie- 
twelve is the highest., 

At the commencement. of the game,' the 
cards (as thay are called) are shuffled with their 
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faces dtt the tahlei Each {rerson draws dne« 
and if four play, those who choose the two 
highest are partners against those who take the 
t,wo lowest: drawing the latter also sewea; to 
determine who is to lay down the first pieces 
which is reckoned a gre.it advantage. After¬ 
wards each player takes seven pieces fit random. 
The eldest band having laid down one, the next 
must pair him at either end of the piece he may 
choose, according TO the number of pips, or 
being a blank in die compartment of the piece, 
but whenever any one cannot match the part 
not paired either of the card last put down, or 
of that unpaired at tire ether end of thh row, 
then he says go; and the next is at liberty to 
play. Thus Uicy play alleruately cither until 
one party has wholly discarded, and thereby 
wins the game, or till the game is blacked', that 
is, when neither party can pl.iy by matching 
the pieces w-here unpaired at either endr then 
they win who have the smallest number of pips 
on the pieces reniaitiiiig in their possession. It 
is to the advantage of every player to dispossess 
himself as early as {xissible of the heavy pieces, 
such as double-sixes, files, fours, See. 

Sometimes when two |H-rsous pliy, they 
take each only seven pieces, and agree to plai/ 
or draw ; 1 . e. when one cannot come in, or 
pair with the pieces on the board at the end 
unmatched, be then is to rlraw from the four¬ 
teen |)ieces in stock till he find one to pair with 
one of the enil-’picces. 

DOAJITIANUS (Titus Flavius), son of 
Vespasian and Flavius Doiniiilta, made him¬ 
self emperor of Rome, at the death of his 
brother Titus, wliom, according to some ac¬ 
counts. he destroyed by poison. 'I’lie bi’gin- 
niiig of bis reign promised tranqnillity to iho 
people, but tlieir expectations were soon frus¬ 
trated. Doniiiiaii became cruel, and gave wav 
to incestuous and unnatural indulgences, lie 
commanded him.self to be called God and Lord 
in all the papers which were presented to him. 
He passed the greatest part of the day in catch¬ 
ing flies and killing them with a bodkin. In 
the latter part of his reign Domiiian became 
suspicious, and bis anxieties were increased by 
the. predictions of astrologers, but still more 
(loignatitly by the stings of remorse. He was 
so distrustful even when alone, that round the 
• terrace, where he usually walked, he built a 
wall with shining stones, that from them he 
might perceive as in a looking-glass, whether 
any body followed him. AH Uiese prer-au- 
tions were unavailing; he perished bytlie band 
of an assassin the I 8 th of September, A.D- 
1 ) 6 , in the 'loth year of his age, and the- ISth 
of his reign. He w.is the last of the twelve 
Caesars. After his death he was publicly de¬ 
rived by the senate of all the honours which 
ad been profusely heaped upon him, and even 
his body was left in the opn air without, the 
honours of a funeral. This disgrace might pef^ 
haps have proceeded from his having once as- 
.sctnblcd tb.it august hwly to know in what 
vessel ,a turbot might be more conveniently 
dressed. . . . ■ , 

DOMUSi in classical an (iquity , 1 s com monly 
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itscil for all sorts of houses, cither ina^rtihcent of 
ordinary 5 but it is often taken by writers to inii- 
ni.iica mansion or fine house of some great lord, 
or a palace of some prince, as it appears by these 
icrses of Virgil, B|M;akingof the palace ol Dido. 

“ At domus interior regali splcndida luxu.” 

ThoiC great houses were built with much 
niagtiificeitce, and were of a vast extent; for 
they had many courts, apartments, wings, ca¬ 
binets, bagnios, stoves, and a great many fine 
halls, cither to sit at luble, or to transact mat¬ 
ters of consequence. 

Before these great houses there was a large 
place or porch, where clients and persons giv¬ 
ing attendance to great men waited till it was 
daylight, to be admitted to make their court. 
It IS sup|)Osed that this ]x>rch was covered, for 
the conveniency of persons, who were some¬ 
times waiting very long before they were ad¬ 
mitted. 

'I'hcrc was a second part to these houses, 
calltxl cavum~(edhim, or raix^diim ; it was a 
spacious court, inciosixl with rows of houses. 

The third [lart was called atrium interius, 
i.^_e. in general the whole inside of the house. 
Virgil has toqk this word in Vitruvius's sense, 
when he said, “ Apnaret domus inlus, el atria 
longa mtepcimt;” for.it is plain that Virgd 
means by the word atria, that all may be seen 
in the inside of a house when the doors are 
opened. There svas a porter waiting at the 
.'urium, called smus airiemis, VViihin this 
.place there were manv figures; for the lio- 
•inans, who jrassionately loved glory and praises, 
raised every where trophies and stsitues, to leave 
eternal inonuments of their great actions to 
posterity, not only in (he provinces, which 
they snlKlurd to tile empire, but also in public 
places, and their own palaces at Rome. 

There were painted or engraven battles, 
.axes, bundles oi rods, anti the other badges of 
the offices that their atjcestors or themselves 
had possessed, and sialiies of wax or metal, re¬ 
presenting their fathers in basso rihcvo, were 
set up in^ niches of precions w'ood or rare 
marble. The days of their solemn feasts, or 
their triumphal |>onip, these niches were o[K:n- 
ed, and the figures crowned with festoons and 
garlands, and carried abtmt the town. When 
some persons of the family died, these sfcitucs 
accompanied the funeral’ j,iiradc; wherefore 
Pliny says, that the whole family was there 
present from the first to the last. 

‘ Besides, there were great galleries in these 

■ liouses, adorned with pdlars, and other works 
of architecture, and great halls, closets for con- 

■ versaiion and {tainting, Jibraries, and garriens 

- neatly kept. 

' "'fre built after the Corintlnan 

or JB^ptian onler. The first halls had but a 
row of pillars set upon a {ledestal, or on tlie 

‘ pawment^ and supported, nothing but tlu ir 

- atohilrara, and cornish of joiners, work or stud, 
oyer which was the reiling ja foym ofjt yanlt; 

■ hot the' last halls "had arciiittaves upop'millars, 

* ana on the architraves of the ccifinfoi mifilc of 

ptoco joined together, wlikli make, an opened 


terras, inrning round about. These heusls 
liad mail) iipartinents, some for men, and others 
for ivojiieii; some for dining-rooms called tru> 
c/viiit, others for bed-chambers named dormu 
iona i and some others to lodge strangers, to 
wiioin they were obliged to lie hospitable. 

Ancient Rome was so large, that tliere were 
eight and forty thousand houses standing by 
themselves, being so many insula; and these 
houses were very convenient, because they had 
' a light on every side, and doors on the streets, 
and not exposra to the accidents of fire. But 
this must be understood of Rome, that was re¬ 
built by Nero, after he had reduced it himself 
(as it is thought) into ashes. 

The Greeks built after another manner than 
the Romans; for they had no porch, but from 
the first door they entered into a narrow (xis- 
sage; on one side of it there were stables, and 
on the other there was the porter's lodge; at the 
end of this jiassage there was another door, to 
enter into a gallery sup))orted willi {lillars, and 
this gallery liad piazzas on three sides. 

Within the Greeks’ houses there were great 
lialis, for the mislresses of the family, and uieir 
servant maids to spin in; in the entry both on 
the right and left hand there were chambers, 
one was called thalamus, and the other anli- 
thalamns. Round about the piazzas there 
were dining-rooms, chambers, and w'ardrobcs. 
To this {lart of the house was joined another 
part, which was bigger and had very large gal¬ 
leries, with four piazzas of the same height. 
The finest entries and must magnificent doors 
were at this part of the house. Tlicrc were 
four great square hall#, so laige and spacious, 
that they would easily hold four tables, with 
three seals in form of beds, and leave room 
enough for the servants and gamesters. They 
entertained in these halls, (or it was not the 
custom for women to sit amongst men. On 
the right and the left of these buildings there 
were small apartments, and very convenient 
looms to receive the chance guests; for among 
the Greeks wealthy and magnificent men kept 
apartments, v. ith dl their comeriiencies to re¬ 
ceive persons who yame far ofi' to lodge at 
their houses. The custom was, that after they 
had given them an entertainment the first day 
only, they sent them afterwards every day 
some present that they received from the coun¬ 
try, as chickens, eggs, pulse, and fruits; and 
so the travellers were lodged as they had been 
at their own house, and might live in tlie.se 
a).uilmciit3 {irivatcly and in all liberty. 

The-e aiiartments were paved with mosaic 
or inlaid work. Pliny tells us, that the pave¬ 
ments that were painted and wrought with art 
comc' from the Greeks, who called them 
T’hesc pavements were in fashion at 
Rome, during the time of Sylla, who got one 
made at Prmnestc, in tite temple of Fortune. 
Tilts Greek word xiSovTfwrffy signifies only a 
pavcmciHOf stone;, but the Greeks meant hv 
that word thoi^ .pavements made of small 
Slones of several ^olmtrs, inlaid, into the ce¬ 
ment, repres^ting different figures by the va¬ 
riety of theii colours and Older. Thia pave- 
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mint was not only used for paving the courts of 
hOuSff and the halls, but also in chambers, 
and svainscotdng the vi'alls, and this kind of 
pjavements were called musaa, musia, and mu- 
siva, because ingenioub works were ascribed to 
the muses, and that the muses and sciences 
were thereby represented. The word mosaic 
is derived from the Latin word musivinn, and 
not from Moses nor the Jews. [Dnnel). 

DON. s. (domvius, Lat.! The Spanish title 
for a gentleman; as, Don Quixote. See 
D^. 

To Dok. V. u. {To do on.y To put on; to 
invest with; the contrary to doffXFair/av). 

Don, or Tan A IS, one of the principal rivers 
of Lurope, which separates it from Asia. It 
rises in the province of Rez.in, in Muscovy, 
and, passing by a great number of towns, falls 
into the Paliis Maiotis, or sea of Asoph. In 
Uritain, there are two rivers of the same name, 
viz. one in Yorkshire, and one in Aberdeen¬ 
shire. 

DONA'CIA, in entomology, a tribe of the 
coleopterous genus leptnra, thus named in the 
Fabrician System. Sec 1. k p r u R A. 

DONAGHADKE, a seaport of Ireland, in 
the county’of Down, twenty miles W. in S, 
of Port Patrick, in Scotland. Between these 
two places a packet-boat sails every day. 

DONARIA, in antiquity, the pl.ice-j where 
oblations offered to the gods were kept: in 
after times, the same word ilcnoud the ofi’er- 
ings, and sometimes the temples. 

DO'NAllV. s. (donariuiu, Latin.) A tiling 
given to sacred uses. 

DONATIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
triandria, order trigynia. t^alyx three-leaved, 
corol niany-petalled. One species; a nativ e 
of Terra del Fuego; a small sitiijile jilant, 
with sometimes a branch or two fanning c!o^e 
tufts; terminal, solitary flowers; pei.nls twice 
as long as the calyx. 

DONATPION. j. I.atin.) l. The 

act of giving any thing (Sou/ii). 'J. The 
grant by whicn any thing is given or confeired 
{ HnMsrh), 

DON ATISTSjancicnt schismatics in Africa, 
so denominated from their leader Donatus. 
They had their origin in the year 311, when, 
in the room of Mensurius, who dietl in that 
year, on his return to Rome, (V’cilian was 
elected bishop of Carthage, and consecrated 
without the concurrence of the Niimidian 
bisho|)s, by those of Africa alone; wlioni the 
people refused to acknowledge, and to whom 
they opposed Majorinos; who, accordingly, 
was ornaiiied by Donatus, bishop of Casa* Ni¬ 
gra:. They were condemned, in a council 
held at Rome, two years after thVir separation ; 
and afterwards in another at Arles, the vear 
following; and again at Milan, before Con¬ 
stantine the Great, in 3lfl. The errors of the 
Donatists, beside their schisnir.were, 1. That 
baptism conferred out of the church, that i», 
out of their sect, was null; and, accordingly, 
they re-baptized those who joined their party 
from other churches, and re-ordained their mi¬ 
nisters. 2. That theirs was the only true. 
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pure, and holy church; all the rest of the 
churches they held as prostipue and fallen. 

Donatus seems likewise to have given into 
the doctrine of the Arians, with whom he was 
closely allied; and, accordingly, St. Kpiphu- 
nius, Theodorct, and some others, acciiscii the 
Donatists of Ariaiiism; and it is probable that 
the charge was well founded, liecansc they 
were patronized by the Vandals, who were of 
these sentiments. But St. Augustine, ep. is.j, 
to count Boniface, et Ilaer.fig, aftirms, that the- 
Donatists, in this [Mint, kept clear of the errors 
of their leader. 

DO NATi VE. s. (donalif, French.) 1. A 
gift; a larger; a p^e^ent (Ilaoher). 2. (In 
law.) A benefice merely given and collated by 
the pation to a man {Cowell). 

IXlNATO (.lerom), a Venetian nobleman 
of the sixteenth ceiiiiiry, famous for his skill as 
a statesman, and as a man of letters. He was 
sent by the republic to eflVet a reconciliation 
between them and po|>c Julius II. Tliat pon- 
tifl* asked him fm' the title to the claims of 
Venice to the sovereignty of the Adriatic. 
“Your holincs.s, (said jlie'ambassjtdor), will 
find it on the back of tlic record of'Conslan- 
tine's donatiiiii of the city of Rome, and its 
territories, to the pope." 

DONATL'S, a scliism.itio bishop of Car¬ 
thage, fouiidcv of the sect of Donatists. His 
fnlliiwers swore by him, and honoured him 
like a god. He died about the year 

DONAX, in zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order tc.stacca. Animal a tetbys; shell 
bivalve, with generally a crciutlate margin; 
the froiiul margin very obtuse; hinge with 
two teeth, and a single niarginai om^ placed a 
litile behind; sometimes with it double, and 
sonielimes vvilhout any. Nineteen species; 
scattered through tliediflc-rcuticasof the globe: 
of wliicli three are found on onr own shori’s: 

1. I), tninculus. Shell smooth in front, 
witiiiii violet, the margins crenate. 

2. 1). deiiticidata. Shell very obtuse in 
front, tlie lips transversely wrinkled, finely 
slviale longitudinally, the margin denticulate. 

.'5. I), im-:. Slull oval, with transverse 
waved, erect, striate, incmbi.anaceous wrinkles 
or foli.iitons. Iiib.vbits the jMediterraneon, 
and is found rreijnenlly on the shores of De¬ 
vonshire and ('oriiwall, burkvl in the sands. 
About the size of a small kidney-liean. 'I’he 
anterior parts very obtuse, and marked with 
arclud wrinkles, which arc etex.'i and a little 
reflected, and larger towards the rim.= The 
hinge soniowli.1t resembles that of a Venus. 
Sec Elate I.XXVIl. 

DON ADVERT, a strong town of Germany, 
on the frontiers of Suabia, subject to the duke 
of Bavaria. Lat. 48. 62 N. Lott. 11. .6 E. 

DONCASTER, a borough - town in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, wjlh a market; b« 
Saturdays., This town contains 124G well- 
built houses, and 6C>0? inhabitants. It is go¬ 
verned hy a ^nayqr, and has a mannfactute of 
Stockings, Iciiit-waisKoals, and gloves. Lat. 
53. 3.3 N. Lon. 1. 12 W. 

-DONE. The part. pass, of To do. 
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Dokr. inlrrject. The word by which a 
wawer is concluded (,Cleareland), 

DONEGAL, a county of Ireland, in the 
roMiicc of Ulster, Ca miles long, and 44 
road. It is boatuied on the E. by la>ndon- 
derry and Tyrone, on W. and N. by the 
ocean, and on the S. by Fermanagh nii<I the 
bay of l^megal. It cuntniiis (oily paiishes, 
and did send twelve menibeis to parliament. It 
is, in general, a champaign cuiuitry, and 
abounds with harbours. 

Dokecal. a town of Ireland, capital 
of a county of the same name, seated on the 
bay of Donegal. Lat. 54. 42 N. Lon. 7. 

47 VV. 

DO NEK .A ILE, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Cork. Near it arc quarries of beau- 
tifid variegated marble. Lat. 52. 5 N. Lon. 
8. 42 IV, 

DONGAL.4, a town of Nubia, with a 
castle. It contains 10,000 houses of wood, 
and is seated on the Nile. Lat. 21 N. Lon. 
30. 35 E. 

DO^NJON. j. (now dungeon.) The highest 
and strongest tower of the castle, in which pri* 
soners were ltept(CVtBac<’r). 

DONNINCfTON, a town in Lincolnshire, 
with a market on Saturdays. Lat. 52. 55 N. 
Lon. 0. 7 W. 

DO'NOR. s. (from donu, Latin.) A gi^er j 
a bestower {Altcrhnry). 

DCWSHIP. s. (from </««.) Quality or rank 
of a gentleinau or knight {IludUras), 

DONN (Benjamin), an English mathema¬ 
tician, born at Biddeforcl, in Devonshire, in 
1729. He kept a school in that town for. 
some years, and while there iiradc a complete 
survey of the county, for which he received a 
prciniuin of 100/. from the society for pro¬ 
moting arts and commerce. He also pub¬ 
lished his Mathematical Essavs in octavo, 
which had a favourulde receptiou, and pro¬ 
cured him the oflicc of keeper of the library at 
Bristol; where he also kept a flourishing aca¬ 
demy for some years. In 1771 he printed an 
Kpiiome of Natural and Experimental Philo¬ 
sophy, l3tno, and in 1774, a work entitled The 
British Mariner's .Assistant, being a collection 
of tables for nautical purposes. In l'7gd he 
was appointed master of mechanics to the king. 
He died in i7p^, leaving behind him the cha¬ 
racter of an ingenious and worthy man. Be¬ 
sides the books above-mentioned, he wrote 
'rreatbes, on Geometry, Book-keeping, and 
Trigonometry; 

DONNE (Dr. John), an excellent poet and 
divincof the seventeenth century. His parenu 
•were of the Romish religion, and used their 
Utmost efforts to keep him Arm to it; but his 
early examination of the w»bro>'ersy between 
the cbufch of Rome and tWlhotfshmts, at last 
tletermiUed him to choosw‘th6 fe,tj»ii ' He tra¬ 
velled into Italy and Spain^ \vbere he made 
many useful observaiiotts, and 'learned their 
bnfluaztH to ^rfection. Wn aft^.hie return 
im£rtglatid, siriniomas Egertott, kei^r of the' 
great seal, appointed him his i^retary; in 
which post ho continued five years. He mar- 
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rving privately Anne, the daughter of sir- 
George Moore, then clianccllor of the garter, 
and niece to the lord keeper’s lady, was dis* 
iiii.ssed from his place, and thrown iiito pri^pn. 
But he was, reconciled to sir George by the 
good offices of sir P'ranc'is Wolley. In Idl2 
he accompanied air Robert Drury to Paris, 
During this time many of the nobility solicited 
the king for some secular employment for him.. 
But liis majesty, who took pleasure in his con¬ 
versation, had engaged, him in writing his 
Pseudo Martyr, printed at London in 1^10; 
and was so hignty pleased with that work, 
that in l6t4 he prevailed with liim to enter, 
into holy orders; appointed him -.one of bis. 
chaplains, and procured him the degree of 
doctor of divinitv from the university of Ox¬ 
ford. In 1619 he attended the carl of Don¬ 
caster in his embassy into Germany, lu lOsl 
he was made dean of St- Paul’s: unci the vica¬ 
rage of St. Duiistan in the wtfst, in London, 
soon after fell to him ; theadvowson of it hav¬ 
ing been given to him long before by Richard, 
earl of Dorset. By ihc»c .md other prefer¬ 
ments, he was enabled to be charitable to the 
jMior, kind to his friends, and to make good 
provision for his children. lie wrote, be.sides 
the above, 1. Devotions upon emer^u Occa¬ 
sions. 2. The Ancient History of the Sep- 
tuagint, translated from the Greek of Aristcus, 
qiiaito. 3. Three volnines of Sermons, folio. 
4. A considerable number of Poems; and 
other works. He died in 1(531, and was in- 
tcried in St. Paul’s cathedral, .where a iiionu- 
meiit was erected to bis memory. His wiit- 
ings show liini to be a man of incomparable 
wit and learning; but his greatest cxcellenct- 
was satire. He hail a praligious richness of 
faiK’v, blit his thouglils v.erc much debased by 
his versification. He was, hov.eier, highly 
esteemed hy all the great men of that age. 

DOOAB, or Doobah, a feriilc tract of 
Hindustan Propci, between the Ganges and 
Jumna, and formed by the confluence of lliose 
rivers. The principal part of it is subject to 
the nalx-ib of Oude. 

D(XPDLE. s. A trir.er; an idler. 

DOOLS, a term used in several parts of the 
kingdom for balks, or slips of pasture, left 
betwe<-n the furrows of ploughed lands. 

To DOOM. ». <». (Tsenian, Saxon.) l. To 
judge {Milton). 2. To coiulcmn to any jui- 
nishmeiil; to sentence {Smith). 3. To pro., 
nouncecondemnation upon any {Dryden). 4. 
To command judicially or authoritatively 
{Shahspeare). b. To destine; to command 
by uncontrollable authority {Dryden). 

Doom. s. («om, Saxon.) I. Judicial sen¬ 
tence ; judgment (Milton). 2. The great and 
final judgment (Hhakspeare). 3. Condemna¬ 
tion {Sh0l'*peare). 4. Dctcrnilnatioii de¬ 

clared .'(i$iiaj(^ear«). .5. The state to which 
one is'dc^lihcdtjpvydeft). 6. Ruin; destruc¬ 
tion . 

IXWIMSDAT* 4* (doom and day.) 1. The 
day of finkl and..Universal judgment; Uie last, 
the great day’l^RroSCn). 2. The day of sen- 
^nce or cpn;)cmtfaVmn (Shahyettre). 
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Do'omisdaY'Book. See Dome's-pay- 
SOOK. 

^ DOON (Loch), a Like of Ayrshire, in the 
district of Kyle, six miles in fenj^th, and of 
considerable breadth. A river ot the same 
name issues from this lake, and falls into the 
frith of Clyde. 

DOOR. s. (sop, uope, Saxon.) I , The gate 
of a house; that which o|»ns to yield entrance 
(Denham), S. In tamiliar language, a house 
(Arhuthnot). 3. Entrance; portal {Dryden), 
4. Passage; means of approach (.Hammond), 
b. Out of Door, or Doors. No more to be 
found; quite gone; fairly sent away (Locke), 
6. At the Door of any one. Imputable; 
chargeable upon him (Dryden), 7- Hext 
Door to. Approaching to; near to; bordering 
upon (L'Entrange), 

Dooa, in architecture, an aperture in a 
wall, to give entrance and exit in and out of 
.the building, n.r some apartment thereof. Most 
of the olisrrvaiions that are applicable to win* 
dows may Le applied to doors. 

Ii is an ob^erv,-»tion of Palladio, that the 
princi|)al door, or entrance of a house, must 
never be regulated ny any certain diim-nsinns, 
but i>y the dignity of the per-on that is m live 
in it: yet, to exceed rather in the more, than 
the less, t$ a mark ot generosity; and may be 
excused with some noble emblem, or inscrip¬ 
tion, as that of thccoute de Rctilac(|iia over 
his large gate at Verona, where had been com¬ 
mitted a like ilisproj'ortion, patet Janua, cor 
wuifi*. The piir.(:i,/al door should, unless it 
be \eiy iiieonvcnient, stand in the centre of 
the rront. 

In.ude-doors, however small the building 
may be, sbould nevei be narrower than two 
feet nine ineiies; nor should they ever, in pri- 
vote houses, exceed three feel six inches in 
breadth, which is more thansiifticient to admit 
the liiilkiest person. Their height should at 
least lie six feel three or four inches; other¬ 
wise a till person cannot pass without “looping. 
In churches, palace*, A'c. where there is a con¬ 
stant ingress and egress of people, the apertures 
must lie larger. 

DO'ORCASE. s. (door and case.) The frame 
in which the door is enclosed (Moxon), 

DODK-tilNGE. SecHixoE. 

DO'ORKEEPP.R. *. (dr.or and keeper.) Por- 
ter; one that keeps the entrance of a house (7’ay.). 

DOOUP"!’, a pnjier cniitiining a wairant. 

DORADO, or Dory, in ichthyology. See 
Zeus. 

Dor ^no, in astronomy. See Xifhias. 

DORZE'N.A, in boritny, a genus of the class 
peiitandria, order monogynia. Corol five- 
cleft ; stigma notched; capsule one-criled, one- 
valved, many-seeded. One species; a native 
as is supposed of Japan; a dwarf tree, with 
alternate branches; white, minute fiowen, in 
lateral racemes. 

DORCHESTER, the capital ‘>f Dorsetshire, 
with markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
ft is a town of great antiquity.' It now has 
three parishes, 35.3 hnasesr .240Y inhabitants, 
sgnds two members to parliament, and is go- 
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vetned by n mayor. It is seated on-the river 
Kronte, and has been long celebrated for Us 
strong beer. Lat. 50. 48 N. Lon. 8. 45 W. 

DoACHEstek, a town in Oxfordslure, 
which was a station of the Romans, and ruined 
in the wars with the Danes. It was a bishop’s 
see till 1086, when William the Conqueror 
translated it to Lincoln'; and it had five stately 
churches, though now but one. Lat. 51. 3g 
N. Un. I.OW. 

D(3RD0GNE, a department of France, 
which includes the late province of Perigord. 
It receives its name from a river which rises in 
the mountains of Auvergne, and falls into the 
Garonne near Bourdeaux. 

DOREE, or JauveDore'e, whence we 
have John Dory, in ichthyology, bee Zeus. 

DORIAN, in ancient music,, the fourth 
species of the diapason. 

DORIC, in architecture, is the second of 
the five orders, being that between the Tuscan 
and Ionic: its character is grave, robust, and 
masculine ; hence, it is often termed the Her- 
milean order. 

At its first invention it was more simple 
than at present; and when in after-times they 
came to adorn and enrich it more, the appelta» 
tion Doric was restrained to this richer manner, 
and the primitive st.iiplc manner they called 
■bv a new name, the Tuscan order, which was 
chiefly used in temples; as the former, being 
soinewbat more lignt and delicate, was for por¬ 
ticos and theatres. The tradition is, that 
Dorus, king of Achaia, having first built a 
temple tif this order at Argos, which he dedi- 
cjtcil 111 JiiTio, occasioned it to be callCfl Doric; 
though others derive its name, from its being 
inventwl or used by the Dorians. 

For the description of the principal parts 
which compose this order, we refer to seci. vi. 
of our Treatise on Architecture, Plate 3 
and l6. 

Doric oiAtECT, in grammar, one of the 
five dialects, or manners of sneaking which 
were, principally in use among the Greeks. 

It was first used hythe Lacedaemonians, and 
particularly those of Argos -, thence it passed 
into Epirus, iJhya, Sicily, the islands of RJ^odes 
and (. rete. 

In this dialect, Archimedes and Theocritti* 
wrote, who were both of Syracuse; as likewise 
Pindar. 

'I’he general rules of this dialect are thus 
given by the Port-royalists: 

D’l Uta, d’ui grand, d'l, d» & d’» I’n fait 1* 
Dore. 

D’li fait sTtt; d’tr, w; &d’«<«u fait eqeore. 

Oste » de I’iiifiiil: & pour le singiilier 

Se sert an femenin du nombre plprier. 

But they are much better explained in th«- 

fonrth book of Rulandus; where he even notet 

the minuter differences of the dialects of Si¬ 
cily, Crete, Tarentmn, Rhodes, l.Ace(hemon, 
Laconia, Maceddnia, and Thessaly. 

Doric mode, in music, the first of the an- 
thentio modes of the ancients. Its character is 
to be severe, tempered with gntvi^ end joy} 
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und is pro]^er upon religious occasions, as ako to 
be used in war. It begins D, fa, sol, re. 
Plato admires the music of the Doric mode, 
and judges it proper to preserve good n'iauners 
as being masculine; and on this account al¬ 
lows it in his cominooiu^'calth. The ancients 
had likewise their siibdoric or hypodoric mofle, 
which was one of the plagal modes. Its 
character was to be very grave and solemn: 
it began with rc, a fourth lower than the 
Doric^ 

DOillS, in zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order inoUtisca. « dy creeping, ob- 
lon;.;;, and Hal beneath; mouth placed below on 
the fore-part; lontbcbiiul on the back, and 
surrounded by a fiinge. Feelers from two to 
four, scattd on the upper part of ilic body in 
front, and retractile within their proper recep¬ 
tacles. To eniv-four species; some xvith four 
tentacles or feelers; some with only two. Ge¬ 
nerally found in the Kuropean seas, north or 
south,adheringto Hooting limber, or fca-weeds, 
or zoophytes; some of tItem mote like naked 
snails. There arc three found on our own 
coasts; of which one, 

D. argo, is nsiialiy called the sea-lemon, with 
oval body, smooth; two feelers at the mouth ; 
vent surroiuided by a ramified fringe, body 
red, with sutpimr spots and black dots j length 
thr*'!* inches and a half. 

'I’lie most splendid of the tribe is d. radiala, 
about .in inch long, found in the ocean .around 
the West indies. Body l>ale blue, with a sil¬ 
ver gloss; the margin and tips of all the pa- 
])ilUe rich bine; obtuse in front, and tapering to 
a fine point Udiind. 

Doris, a country of Greece, between 
Pliocis, ThCfsalv, and Ararnania. It received 
its name from I>orus, the son of Deucalion, 
who made a settlement ibeie. It was called 
TetranoUs, from the four cities which it con¬ 
tained. 

DO'RMANT. a. {(lormanl, Fr.) 1. Sleep¬ 
ing (Congreve). 2. In a sleeping posture 
(Jiromn). 3. Private; not publick (Hacon). 
4. Concealed; not divulged (Sv'iJ't). S. 
I^eaning; not perpendicular (Ckareland). 

DoRiMANT-TKEE, in building, a summer- 
beam. 

DORMER, in architecture, a window 
made in the roof of a bouse, being raised upon 
the rafters: it is often called a luthern. 

DO'RMITORY. s, (dnrmitorinm, Latin.) 
1. A place to sleep in; a room with many 
beds (Morfimer). 2. A burial place (Anhjfe). 

DORMOUSE, in masiiology. See Mv- 

OXUS. 

DORN. *. (Irorn dom, German, a thorn.) 
A fish ; the thornhack (Carew). 

DO'RNICK. f. (of Deornick, in Flanders, 
where’first made.) A specif of linen cloth 
used in Scotland for the t.abl«. . 

DORNOCH, the county-l^tfyir of Suthcr- 
landshire.at the entrance of a ip^llieisame 

name, over which there is $ knfW: Tain. 
Lati^Tt SSN. Lon. 3. 48 W. 

DOHfFNlCUM. Lcsipard’s b^'. In bo- 
tad}',' genus of the class syngenesia, order po- 
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Ivgamia snperfliia Receptacle naked; down 
simple; calyx scales in a double rawv, equal, 
longer than the disk ; sced^ of the ray naked 
and without down. Six species^ all Euro¬ 
pean plants: but of which the two following 
are alone worth noticing. 

1. D. pardiiliaiichcs. A native of Germany; 
leaves denticulate, up]>ermostrooiidisli-hearted; 
middle ones s|)atuiatc-hearted; lower and ra¬ 
dical ones heart-shaped, peiiolcd. The flowers 
are yellow': and the plant is often cultivated 
ill our own gardens, w'hich it may be by its 
seeds, and that so readily, .is where it once 
takes root, to overrun the entire garden. The 
plant is known in old pharinacupmias under 
the name of doronicuni Romanum : its root, 
if given largely, exhibits [loisonous properties; 
but instances are upon record of its efficacy in 
epileptic and other nervous diseases. 

2. D. iuisirincuni. l.cavos denticulate; up¬ 
permost lanceolate, clasjiing; lower ones spa¬ 
tula I e-ovate; radic.'il ones hcart-sbapccl, pe- 
tioled. It is found wild in our own moun¬ 
tainous pastures, and in some vcrnaoular floras 
is denominated, like the former, d. parda- 
lianches. 

To DORR. V. a. (tor, stupid, Tentonick,) 
To deafen or stupifv with noise {^Shinner). 

Dorr. s. A kind of flying insect; thehedge- 
chafer (Greta). 

IKJRSAL. (from dorsum, back.) Anything 
that belongs to tbc back; as dorsal glands, 
dorsal nerves, dorsal muscles, &c. 

Dorsal awn. (dorsalis arista.) In bo¬ 
tany, fixed to the back or outer side of the 
glume, nut springing from the end: as in 
bromns and nvena. Laleri cxlertori gbma 
imposila. 

1)0’1iSRTj, Do'rser. s. (from dorsum, the 
b.ick.) A p.nnnicr; a basket or bag, one of 
which hangs on cithei side of a beast of bur- 

DORSETSHIRE. a county of England, 
bounded on the Fi. bv Soinersetsbire .'Uid Wilt¬ 
shire ; on the Fk by Hampshire ; on the S. by 
the Faiglish cbnnnel ; and on the W, by De- 
v'onshire and Soim-rsilsbire; extending .’>0 
miles in length from Fk to W. and 33 from N. 
to S. wiicre broadest; containing 22 market- 
towns, 243 parishes,' 22,2(}2 houses, and 
115,319 inhabitants. It sends 20 members to 
parliament, and contains (>10,000 acres of land, 
t'5,000 of which arc imeiiltivated, incliuling 
wofidlands. The air is for the most ]>art very 
good and whulemme. Uii the hills it is somc- 
w hat bleak and sharp, but it is v cry mild and 
pleasant iie.'ir the coast. The soil is generally 
rich and fertile, though in some parts very 
sandy. The northern part, which is divided 
by a range of chalk lulls Trom the southern, 
w.'is anciently overspread with fprests, but now 
aflbrds gObtlpa^r^ for cattle; while the south¬ 
ern part epnsiste. of fine downs, and 

feeek inerewIm^uMhers of sliMp. The chalk 
hills, whicllf.: rbtiVfhrough every countyTrom 
the S.E, partjpf tj^e kingdom thus .far, termi¬ 
nate at the faRtier extreimty of this; but on the 
coast, chalk cli^s extend beyond it into De- 
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vonshlre, ten miles W. of Lyme, Tliis county 
sends 411 men to the national militia. 

DORSI SPINALIS, in anatomy.' See 
SpiMALIS DORSI. 

DORSTE'NIA. So called in honour of 
Dr. Dorsten. In botany, a genus of the class 
tetrandria, order monogyuia. Rccepiacle com¬ 
mon, onc-icaved, fleshy, in which the sectls 
are separately imbedded. Eleven species; al¬ 
most all natives of the West Indies or South 
America. They are low, herbaceous plants, 
with roots full of knots, an inch or two in 
length, about half an inch thick, externally of 
a raldish brown colour, but pale within. The 
contrayerva of the dispensaries is obtained al¬ 
most mdiscriminatcly from the roots of three 
of these species, D. conlrajerva; d. Iloiis- 
toni, so named from Dr. Houston; d. Dra- 
kena, so named from sir Francis Drake. See 
('ONTR AYERVA. 

DOUT, orDoRDREcnT, a strong town of 
Holland, in the United Provinces, famous for 
a synod held there in l(il8, when the opinions 
of Arminius and his followers werecondcmnwl. 
It is seatcil on an island formed by an inunda¬ 
tion of the sea, which, in 1421, swallowed up 
*70 villages, and 100,000 people. It is 37 
miles almost S. of Amsiertlam. Lat. 51. 50 
N. 4.48 E. 

DORTMUND, a strong imperial town of 
■Westphalia, in thccountyof RIarck, seated on 
the Emster. Lat. 51.20 N. Lon. 7- 35 E. 

DO'RTURK. s. (from durmiturc, dorfoir, 
Fr.) A dormitory; a place to sleep in (Jiaenn). 

DORY", or John Dory, in iclithyology. 
See Zeus, 

DOllY'CRINUM, in botany, a genus of 
the class diadelphia, order decandria. Calyx 
five-toothcd, two-lipped ; filaments subulate ; 
stigma capitate; legume turgid, one or two- 
sceded. Three species; natives of the south of 
France, and the Levant. 

DO'llYLUS, in zoology, a tribe of hyme- 
noplcrous insects, belonging to the genus mu- 
(tlla; thus denominated in the. system of Fa- 
briciiis. 

DOilYPIlORI. (from spear, and 
I bear.) Ati appellation given to the life-guard 
men of the Roman emperors. 

DOSE. s. (Soffif.) 1. So much of any medi¬ 
cine as is taken atone time (Qidnty). 2. Any 
thing nanserms (.South). 3. As much of any 
thing as falls to a man’s lot (Iludilras). 4. 
QuaiitlU' 

To Dose. v. n. To projmrlion a medicine 
properly to the patient or disease (Dcrham). 

DOSITHEANS, Dosithei, an ancient 
sect among the Samaritans, in the first century 
of the Christian tera. 

Mention is made in Origen, Epiplimius, 
Jerom, atid divers other Greek and Latin fa¬ 
thers, of one Dositheus, the chief of a faction 
among the Sarnaritans; but the learned are pot 
at all agreed as to the time wlicrein he 
St- Jerom, in his Dialogue against tlic.'Luci-’ 
ferians, places him before our Savibiir; where¬ 
in he is followed by Omsius, who, in his an¬ 
swer to Serrarius;, places him about the time of 
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Sennacherib,.king of Assyria; but ^aliger 
will have him posterior to our Savioiir^s lime. 
And, in effect, Origcii intimates him to have 
been coritem|)orary with the apostles; Vvhere 
he observes, that he endeavoured to fiereuado 
the Samaritans, that he was the Rlessiah fore¬ 
told by Rioses. 

Archbi.shop Usher takes Dositheus to be the 
author of all the changes marie in the Sama¬ 
ritan Pentateuch; which he argues from the 
authority of Eulogius: but all we can justly 

f ather from the te.stimnny of Eulu^ius is, that 
)osithcns corrupted the Samaritans copies 
since used by that sect; but that corruption 
did not pass into all the copies of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, now in use among ns, which vary 
hut little from the Jewish Pentateuch. 

Tcrtulliaii, making' mention of the same 
Doiiithcus, ob.sorves, that he was the first wlu> 
dared to reject the authority of the prophets, by 
denying their inspiration. But he charges that 
as a crime peculiar to this sectaiy, winch, in 
reality, is common to the whole sect, who 
have never allowed any but the five books of 
Moses for divine. 

DO'SSIL. s. (froth dorsel.) A'jiledget; a 
lump of lint to be laid on a sore (friseman). 
DOST. The second person o( do. 

DOT. s. (from jot, n point.) A small point 
or spot made to mark any place in a writing. 

Do r, ill music, u point placed after a note, 
which iiicreares tile duration of that note by 
one half. If another dot be jdaced after this 
dot, the increase is augmented by its half; or 
the original note is lengthened by three-fourths 
of its value. 

To Dot. v. n. (from the iiouii.) To make 
dots or spots. 

DO^TAGE. s. (from dofp.) 1. Loss of un¬ 
derstanding ; imbecility of minil; dolirioiisncs* 
(Dav. Suck.). 2. Excessive fondnes., (Dr^.). 

DOTAL, (t. (dululis, Liiiiit.) Relating to 
tile ])ortion of a w'oman (Garth). 

DOTARD, s. (from dole.) A man whose 
age has imixsirod his iutellccls(iSp<’«.tir'). 

DOTATION, .s. (dotnfio, I-at.) Theact 
of giving a dowry or portion. 

'/'u DOTE. V. ti. (doten, Dutch.) ]. To 
have the intellect impaired by age or jiassion: 
to he delirious (Jrn'7«ia/r). 2. 'I’o be in.lot e 

to extremity (Sidney). 3. To Dote opoti-. 'To 
regard with excessive fondness; to Jov e to cx- 
co-ss (liurnrl). 

DuTKK.(from dote.) 1. Ooe whose un¬ 
derstanding is imp.iired hy yc<ir*: a dotard 
(Burton), a. A man fondly, weakly, and ex¬ 
cessively in love (Boiile). 

DOTING LY. ad. ((tom doting.) Fondly 
( Dry den). 

DOTTARD. s. a tree kept low by ciitling 
(Bacon). 

IXurtlD LEAF, (folium punetatum.)‘\n 
botany, besprinkled or jiouriced with hollow 
dots or points. Quod punctis cxcavatis ad- 
sjiersum es’t. As in anthemis niaritima. Ap'; 
plied also to the receptacle; as in Icontodoa, 
cacalia, etfiitUa, Rcratithemuni, cbrysahlha- 
itium, othonna. 
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DOTfEREL, in ornithology. See Cha- 

KADRIUS. 

DOU AY, a considerable town of France, in 
the defiartment of the North, and late French 
Flanders. ' It has a liitc arsenal, u rouiiJery for 
cannon, and a luilitary school. Lat. oO. 2S N. 
Lon. 3.lu £. 

IXFUBLE. a. {double, French.) 1 . Two of 
a sort; one corresponding to the other; in 
pairs {Mccius). 2. Twice as m iich; containing 
the same quantity repeated {Hen Jonson). 3. 
Having one added to another; having more 
than one in the sitme onler or parallel (Bacon). 
4. Twofold; of two kinds (Dry Jen). 5 . Two 
in number (Dacirs). (j. Having twice the 
effect or influence (Sliakupeare), 7 . Deceit¬ 
ful ; acting two parts (Sliakspeare). 

Do'uble. aa. Tvvjce over (Bacon). 

To Do'uble. v. a. (from the adjective.) 1. 
To enlarge any quantity by addition of the 
same quantity (Hhakspcare). S. To contain 
twice the quantity (Dtuden). 3. To repeat; 
to ad<l (Dryden), * 4. To add one to another 
in the same order or parallel (E,radus). h.To 
fold (Prior), 6 . To pass round a headland 
(Knolles). 

To Do'uble. ». «. 1 . To increase to twice 
the quantity (Burncl). 2. To enlarge the 
sLike to twice the sum in play (Drydm). 3. 
To turn back, or wind in running (Bacon). 
4. To play nicks; to use sleights. 

Do'uble. s. 1. Twice thequantily or num¬ 
ber (Gma/ir), 2. .Strong Ijccr; beer of twice 
the common strength (ShaLtpiarr). 3. A turn 
used to escape pnrs’iit {Block-more). 4. A 
trick ; a shift; an artiflee (Addison), 

Double, in botany. Double leaves: two 
connected by one petiole. Double stipules: 
two and two by pairs. Double peduncle: 
two from the same p-oint. Different from 
TwO-flows;bE l) and Twin*, which see. 

Double, in hare-huntiiig. The hare is 
said to di uUe, when, being considerably a- 
head of the hounds, she throws herself to the 
right or left, and rolurns in a parallel line to 
the track she went before; getting into which, 
slie is said to run the foil. If during the chase 
slic lies down, she is then said to squat. 

Double, in the manage. Ahorse is said 
to double the reins, when he leaps several times 
successively in order to throw his rider. 

DOUBLE-BASS, or VroLOno, a large, 
deep-toned bass stringed instrument, the tones 
of which are an ocrave below tliosc of the vio¬ 
loncello. 

DO'ITBLE-BITING. a. Biting or rutting 
on either side (Dryden). 

DaUBLE-BLlTroaniD. a. Having two 
rows of buttons (Gay). 

DOUBLF.D. in music, the D below G 
lammnt. 

DQU'BLE-DEALFJl. $. A deceitful, sub. 
tie, insidious fellow: one who fays one Uiing 
and thinks another (L'Estrange),', • 
DC^UBLE-DEALING. j, Artlfiee.; ,dissi. 
jEDtilatton t low or wicked cunning, (^o^e). 

Te DO'UBLE-IME. e. «. ^ die twice 
met* 
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DOUBI-E EMPLOYMENT, in 
name given by M. Rameau to the two d^. 
ent ways in wltich the chord of the sub^dotni* 
nant may be regarded and treated, viz. as the 
fundamental choni of the sixth spiieradded, 
as the chord of the greater sixth, inverted from 
fundamental chord of the seventh. In reality, 
the chords carry exactly the same notes, are 
flgured in the same manner, are employed 
upon the same chord of the tone, in such a 
manner that frequently we cannot discern 
which of the two chords the author employs, 
but by the assistance of the subsequent chord, 
which resolves it, and which is different in these 
different cases. To make this distinction, we 
must consider the diatonic progress of the two 
notes which form the fifth and the sixth, and 
which, constituting between them the interval 
of a second, must one or the other constitute 
the dissonance of the citord. Now, this pro¬ 
gress is determined by the motion of the bass. 
Of these two notes, then, if the superior be the 
dissonance, it will rise by one gradation into 
the subsequent chord, the lower note will keep 
its place, and the higher note will be a s,u])er- 
addcil sixth. If the lower he the dissonance, 
it will descend into the subsequent chord, the 
higher will reniuin in its place, and the chord 
will be that of the great sixth. 

DO'UBLE-IIKADLD. a. Having the 
flowers growing one to another (Mortihur). 

DOUBI-lvLETrEll, in graninmr, a letter 
which has the foiee and efl'cci of two; as the 
Hebrew tsade, whicli is equhalent to T and 
S; or the Greek or Latin .r, &c. 

These letters are evidently equal to two; 
when we pronounre the I..atin ash, or ilic 
English axillary, wc give the a the same soiii';), 
as if it were written with twri cc, accis, accil- 
lary; or a c and s, arsis, arstllurv. 

The Greeks have three, z, S, Y; the Latins 
only two, X .and Z; and most of the modern 
languages have the same. 

To DO'U Bl-E-LOCK. u. «. To shoot the 
lock twice (Taller). 

DO'UBLE-MINDED. a. Unsettled; un¬ 
determined (James). 

DOUBLE-OCTAVE, in music, an inter¬ 
val composed of fifteen notes in diatonic pro¬ 
gression; and which, for that reason, is called 
a fifteenth. '* It is (says Rousseau) an interval 
compsed of two octaves, called by the Greeks 
dudiapnson." 

DfyUBLE-PLEA. s. That in which the 
defendant alleges for himself two several mat- 
ters, whereof either is sufficient to effect his 
desire in debarring the plaintiff (Cowell). 

DOUBLE-POINT, in the higher ^me- 
tiy, is a pint which is common to two legs or 
branches of some curve of the seconder higher 
order: such az au infinitely small oval, or a 
cusp. ef . ,0ie cruciform intersection of some, 
curve. S^CusvE. 

IXmlitE-SHINING. a. Shimng with 
double lustre (Sidney). 

IXyUBLErTONGUED. a. Deceitful * 
giving contrary accounts of the latue thing 
(Dry den). 
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DpUBLfi-TOiflSUEING, in muiUs/ a 
pariictliar motion of the lips, adopted by laay 
ere ^ the German Ante, to giw a orilliant, yet 
distinct articulation to rapid divisions. In 
order to this, Mr. Gunn recommends a kind of 
action aitd re..actioa, by pronouncing rlisti nelly 
thesylhibies diddle, diddle, of whi^ the first 
syllable artieulates one note; and the second is 
articulated, hutina lessdistiuct manner, by the 
Te»action of the tongue in the second syllable. 

DOUBLED TOGETHER, in botony. 

See CoNDOPLICATE. 

DGUBLENESS. r. (from doulh.) The 
state of being double (^Shakepeare). 

D0'UBIJ£R. s. He that doubles any things 

Doubler, in electricity. See Electki* 
CITY. 

DO'UBQtlT. y. (from double.) I. The 
inner gaimcnt of a man; the waistcoat (i/a- 
dilraa). S Two; a'pair {Grew). 

DOUBLE'fS, againe on dice within tables; 
the men, which are only fifteen, Leing placed 
thus: Upon the size, cinque, and quatre points, 
there stand three men a-piece; and upon the 
trey, duce, and ace, only two. He that throws 
highest has die benefit of throwing first, and 
wh'it he throws he lays down, and so docs the 
other: what the one throws, and has not, the 
other lays down for him, but on his owu ac¬ 
count ; and thus they continue till all the men 
are down, and then they bear. He that is down 
first, bears first; and will doubtless win the 
game, if the other throw not doublets to over¬ 
take him: which be is sure to do, since he ad¬ 
vances or bears as many as the doublets make, 
viz. right for two fours. 

1X)UBL1NG, in the militai^ art, is the 
putting two ranks or files of soldiers into one, 
Thus, when the word of command is, double 
your ranks, the second, fourth, and sixth rauks 
march into the first, third, and fifth, so that 
the six ranks arc reduced to three, and the in¬ 
tervals between the ranks become double what 
they were before. To double by half-files, is 
when the fourth, fifth, and sixth rank.s march 
up to double the first, second, and third, or the 
enntraiy. To double the files to the right, is 
when every other file faces to the right, and 
marches into the next file to it, so that the six 
ranks are turned into twelve, and every file is 
twelve deep. To double the files to the left, is 
when every other file faces to the left, and 
marches into the next. In doubling the files, 
the distance between the files becomes double. 

Doubling, in navigation, the act of sail¬ 
ing round a cape, point of land. Sec. so as that 
thecajpe or point of land becomes between the 
ship and her former situation. 

DOUBLINGS, in heraldry, the linings of 
robes and ittantltngs in achievements. 

DOUBLON, or Doubloon, a Spanish 
and Porttiguese coin, being the double of a 
pictole. . ; 

IXKUBLY. ad. (from double.) In twice 
the <|uantity; to twice the d^iee {Dryden). 

Dously-comfouno. In botany. See 
Decomfound. 
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Dously-crenate leaf. In botany.’ 
Having small notches on the larger. 

DouBLY-FiNNATE. In botany. See 
BjPtNNATE. 

Doubly-serrate. In botany. Dupli- 
cato-serratum. Having small teeth on the 
laiwr. 

Doubly-ternate. In botany. See 

VXEHI^AXEa 

To DOUBT. ». n. {doubter, French.) l. 
Tonue<tton; to be in uncertainty. {Tilioteon). 
2. To question any event, fearing the worst 
{Sfialispeare) 3. To fear; to be apprehensive 
of ill {Baker). 4. To suspect; to have suspi¬ 
cion {Darnel). 5. To hesitate; to be in sus¬ 
pense {Dryden). 

To Doubt, v.a. 1. To hold questionable; 
to think uncertain. 2. To think endangered 
{Milton). 3. To fear; to suspect {Bacon). 

4. To distrust; to hold suspected {Pope). 

The words doubt and but are frcquentiy-usrJ 

erroneously in grammatical construction: an 
ingenious writer in the Monthly Magazine for 
Jan. 1804, gave a curious exposition of this 
matter by the aid of mathematical signs; we 
shall here insert it for the amusement of our 
readers, especially as a similar method may 
be sometimes applied to the solution of otlic'c 
gruimnatical questions. 

I. 

1. I think it. 

I doubt it. 

2. 1 do not doubt that T shall; or 
1 do not think that I shall not. 

3. I do not doubt that I shall; or 
1 think that 1 shall. 

Cor. Thus, I. doubt and think are opposite. 

2. doubt is equivalent to think not', and, 

3. is equivalent to doubt not. 

Or, adopting the positive and negative signEof' 
algebra, 

5. + double .-think’, and 
3. + thinks .-doubt. 

11 . 

1. I do not think that 1 shall. 

1 do not think bul i shall. 

2. I do not think but 1 shall; or, 

1 do not think that I shall not. 

3. I do not think but I shall; or, 

1 think that 1 shall. 

Cor. Thus, I. that and but are opposil*: 

3. hit is equivalent to that not ; and 
3. that is equivalent to hut not. 

Algebraically, 

2 . .f hitthat', and 

3. + that—— but. 

HI. 

Then, 

1. I do not iotibt that I shall (I. 3, 3.), and 
I do not think but 1 shall (II. 2. 3.), being 
each equivalent to 

S. 1 do not think that I shall not (I. 2, IL- 
a.), and to 

1 MinA that I shall, (I. 3, If. 3:) 

Cor. The former two phrases are equivalent 
each other; whe(ic«) 
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1. doujli i that is e qgivalent to think ittf, alge- 
braically—/AiftA i//ai (I. Q.'j-x:thmTi--thut 

And the latter two plirascs iue also c<]iuva- 
leiit to each either;, wiu nee 
8. two opjwsing nc|?ativcs are cqnivaleht to an 
aHTirniative, (algebraically,— tbink^that 
sc + think that.) 

IV. 

ffmee, by I., 

I do not think but 1 shall ; and, 

I do not doubt but I shall, 
must be oppositp: And, 

I DO SOT DOUBT THAT I SHALL 
will be eq.iivalcnt to, 

I do not think that 1 shall not, or (III. 
Cor. 8 .) 

I THINK THAT 1 SHALL. 
jibo, by II., 

.1 do not tionhl that I shall; and, 

1 do not doi'.bt bin 1 -.hall, 
must be oppovi'e; Anil, 

I DO SOT UOVBT BU I I SHALL 
will bi' equivah nt to, 

1 do not doubt ihjt I fliall nut j or (HI. 
Cor. 2 .) 

i douli that I shall, i. e. (1. Car. 2.) 

1 THINK THAr I SHALL .N .0 I. 

Johnson explains Hut (.-ee its tliirlem th 
sense in hi.s DicliiMi.a •.) a> ueing “ ii'cd atu'r 
no doiiL'f, no qursriou, and sum'll word-, and 
signifying (he same wi'li ihnt." it i:. enrions 
that in everyone of the tlirec es.iinplcs which 
he quotes, itmeanb strieih .lie roniraa Utlhut 
(or, algebraically— that), and ihe use of tbnt 
alone will express u nieanin" pn ciscly oppo¬ 
site. 

“ Mat is used in the same erroneously indis¬ 
criminate manner after the verbs to dniy, dis¬ 
pute, qu-stion, Irlicvr, think, and also 

after such words as imjiosiillr impnbuhle, S;c. 
in all which cases (hat should he substituted 
lor ltd. 

Doubt, s. (from the verb.) 1. Uncer¬ 
tainty of mind ; suspense {South). 2. Question; 
point unsellkd (jPwpp). 3. Scruple; perplexi¬ 
ty; irresolution {Sliuksp‘‘are). 4. Uncertain¬ 
ty of condition (Dciiferonotuy). 5. Suspicion ; 
apprehension of ill (&«/<Hia};.v). (>. Diliicuity 
obiwtcrl (liiarkmore). 

DCVUIITER. s. (from dntihl.) One who 
entertains scruples} one who hangs in uncer¬ 
tainty. 

DQ'UBTFUL. a. {doult and full.) i. 
Dubious; not settled in opinion {Shalspearc). 
S’ Anibignous; nptcle^ in its meaning. 3. 
Obscure; questionable; uncertain {Dnidrn). 

4. Hazardous; of niicertaln event {Milton). 

5. Notseeure; not without shipicion {Hooker). 

6 . Not confident; not without fbarJJfi/lOM). 

7. - Pamkine of different'nualftics iMiUun). 

DO'UmWl.LY.urf. l.DobioujIy; irre¬ 
solutely. »2. Ambiguously; WithruttCertainiy 

pCKUBTOLNESS.-i. (fidta ai«lt/ul.) 
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1 . Dubiousness; suspense; instabilifyoftfll. 

, nionl(fUar/.r). ' 2 . Ambiguity; uncertain^ of 
we,lawg (Locke). 3. Hazara; uncertainty of 
eiciii. 

DO'l'llTJNGLY. ad. (from doubt.) In a 
douhiing nidniier; dubiously (Bacon). 

DO'UliTLESS. a. (from doubt.) Free from 
fear; void of apprehension of danger (Shak-, 
spear e). 

Do'ubtless. ad. Without doubt; un* 
questionably (Woodward). 

DOUCE^T. s^(doucet, French.) A custard' 
(Sktiiner). 

DOUCINE, in architecture, .the same as 
CyWSatium or Gula. 

DOVE, in ornithology. See Colymba. 
pfJ'VECOT. s. (dove and cot.) .\ sm-all 
building in which pigeons arc bred and kept 
(ShaLspatre). 

DO'VEllOUSE. s. (dove and house.) A 
house for pigeons (Druden). 

DOVE’S-FOOT, in botany. See Geka-' 
nivm. 

I) 0 YE-TATLING, in joinery, a very excel¬ 
lent inelhud of fastening h lards togf-tner, by 
Icttint o.ie piece into aiiuther • the teu-rti, or 
pi cc of woe '• whit:i is put in, goes widening 
U) the ‘xtreuic, so r^at it e."jinot he drawn out 
ob.iq' elv 'll.bout ! icakiug the stuff. 

DOVEIA^A, in ichtiiyologj - See Lt- 

BKU.S. 

Dover (!he ancient Dnhris), a seaport of 
Ivc.it, wiili iiiarke s on VVoduesdays and Sa- 
tiTd.iys. it is stroiig both hy nature and art. 
Till-town com.iins houses, and 14,845 

inhabitant-. It is one of the cinque ports, and 
a corporation, governed by a mayor and 12 
jurats, and sending two members to patlia- 
nicnt. From this place to Calais packet-boats 
are regularly passing in time of peace. Here 
is an ancient castle, built on a nigh hill, E. 
from the town. The harbour is made by a 
gap in the cliffs, which arc hereof a sublime 
height, though certainly exaggerated in Shak- 
s|)care’s celebrated description. Lat. 51. 8 N. 
Don. 1. 24 E. 

J) ovF.)», a town in the county of Kent, and 
state of Delaware, in N. America. It is the 
scat of the government, and stands on .loncs’s 
Creek. Lat 39 . 10 N. Lon. Ih. 30 W. 

Dover .straits, the narrow channel be¬ 
tween Dover and Calais, which separates our 
island from the opposite continent. Britain 
is supposed by many to have been once penin- 
sidaled, tlic present straits occupying the site 
of the isthmus which joined it to Gaul. These 
cclcbiated straits are only 21 miles wide in the 
narrowest part. From the pier at Dover to 
that of Calais is 84. The spring tides hi the 
str.iits rise, on an average, 24 ft§t, the nea]}- 
tides, 15 feet. 

DOUGH, r. C»ah, Saxon.) 1. The paste 
of bread yet unbaked (Dnfden). 2. My cake 
if Dough. Mf afiait has raiscarri^ {!iliak.). 

iXlUGHBA^KED. a. (dough and Imked.) 
Unfinished; liut hardened to perfection 
(Donne). 
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DOUQLAS (Gawin), a Scotch poet and 
bishop, was the youn^r son of the sixth 
earl of Aiigus, and born at Brechin in 1471. 
After gQing- ill rough his academical studies, he 
went to Italy, where he acquired a tas^ for 
poetry. On his return to his own country be 
obtained some ecclesiastical preferment, and in 
the bishopric of Dunketd. Be had af¬ 
terwards the rich abbey of Aberbrothic added 
to his bishopric, lie died at London in 
His works are: 1. A 1'ranslation of Virgil’s 
.A^neis. 2. The Palace of Honour, a poem. 3. 
Aureffi Narrationes, Comediaa aliquot Sacras. 
4. De Rebus Scoticis Liber, 

Douglas, a seaport in the Isle of Man, 
having the best harbour in tlie island, and the 
best mart fur trade. It is a populous, improv¬ 
ing town, and has an ancient fort near the har¬ 
bour. Lat. 54. 12 N. Lon. 4. 20 VV. 

DCVUGIITY. a. (feohus, Saxon.) Brave; 
noble; illustrious; eminent {Spenser). This 
word is now commonly used ironically. 

IXyUGHY. a. (from dough.) l/nsound; 
soft; unhardened {Sh-aktpeare). 

DOLIRLACll, a town <»f Suabia, capital 
of fiudcn-dourlach. Lat. 4Q. 2 N. Lon. 9 . 
28 E. 

DOURO, a river which rises in Old Cas¬ 
tile, in Spain, and running across Portugal, 
falls into the Atlantic, a lililc below Porto. 

DOUSA (James), a learned Dutchman, 
born in 154.5. He became eminent both as a 
scholar and as a soldier, and obuiincd in 1574 
the government of Leyden. I'hc year follow¬ 
ing a university was foundod (liere, and Dousa 
made the Hrsi curator. He died in 1(>U4. His 
son James, born in 1.572, distinguished him¬ 
self while a mere child, by iiis l.atin [K>ems. 
He also wrote notes upon Plautus, and at tbc 
.Mgeof lb imblislied ius book, l)c Rebus Cc- 
listibus, and his Panegyric on a Shadow. He 
bccaine tutor to the prince of Orange, and li¬ 
brarian of the university of Leyden, He died 
in 1597 . {Watkins). 

To DOUSE. V. a. (Svo-jf.) To put over 
head suddenly in the water. 

To Douse, v- ». To fall sndilenly into the 
water {Hudibras) 

DOW (Gerard), an eminent painter, born 
•at Leyden, in lGl3. He was the disciple of 
Rembrandt, and acquired linconnnon excel¬ 
lence in painting in minia)urc; au<1 his pictures 
are so exquisitely lonchcd, so transparent, and 
so wonclerfully (felicaic, as to excite astonish¬ 
ment as well, as pleasure. He died in 1674 . 
{Watkins). 

DO'WAGER, s. {dauairicre, Erenr.li.) 1, 
A widow with a jointure {Sliakspearc). 2. 
The title given to ladies'.who survive their hus¬ 
bands (Sliakspecae). 

DO'WDY. «. An awkward, ill-dressed, in¬ 
elegant woman (Shakspeare)- 

DO'WER. Dp'wekv. s. {dauaire, Fr.) 1. 
That which the w|fe brings to her husliand in 

marriage (Pffpff). That.which the widow 

posseisses iliaaon). 3. The gifts of a husband 
for a wife {.Genesis}. 4* Endowment; gift 
iDavics), 
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Dower, the portion which a widow 
of the lands of her huslmnd, after his deceasg^ 
0 )r the susharance of herself, and the educatioii 
ofhercbildien. 

DowEa gy the common law, [s'a^ird 
part of such iuuiU ox tciiements whereof the 
husband was sole seised in fee-si liiple, or fee- 
tail, during the marriage, wliich the .wife U 
to enjoy during her life; for which there lies 
a writ of dower. 

Dowek BY CUSTOM.' This kind of dower 
varies according to the custom and usage of 
the place, and is to be governed accordingly \ 
and where such custom prevails, the wife cau-, 
not wave the provision tliercby made for hi;r, 
and claim her thirds at common law, because 
all customs are equally ancient with the com¬ 
mon law Itself. 

Dower ad ostium ecclesije,. is where 
a man of full age, seised of lands in' ice, after 
marriage, endows his wife at the church door 
of a moiety, a third, or other part of his Itiiids, 
declaring them in certainty; in which case, 
after her husband's death, she nvay enter into 
such lands without any other assignment, be¬ 
cause the solemn assignment at the church 
door is equivalent to the assigunicnt in pais by 
metes and boniids; but this assignment can¬ 
not be iiindc before marri.sge, because before 
slic is not entitled to llie dower. 

DoWt;R EX ASSEKSU PATRIS, IS wllCfC 
the father is seised of kinds in fee; and his sou 
and heir app.irent after marriage endows his 
wife by his litthcr'sassent, ud ostium ecc/esiie, of 
a certain quantity of tliein ; in which rase af¬ 
ter the death of the son, his wife ni.ay enter 
into such parcel without any other afugiinicnt, 
though the father be !i\ ing ; hut this assent of 
the father’s tmi5t be by «!i td, heranse his estate 
is to be charged in Julio o, and this may like¬ 
wise he of more than .1 third part. 

The dowers ad osluw ccclesia;, or ex assensit 
patris, if the wife enter and a^’seiil to them, 
arc a good bar of her ia the common law; but 
she may, if she v.ill, wave liiein, and claim 
her dower at eonimon law, hecaiise being 
ni.ule after inuniage, slic is not bound by 
them. 

DO'WITIED. a. (from dower.) Portioned; 
supplied with a portion I^Shahspean'). 

JX)'\VERLESS. a. (from rlcfctr.) \yanting 
a {ortiine; uiiportioncd {Shakspeare). 

DO'WLAS. s. A coarse kind of linen 
{Shakspeare). 

D0WI^ATAB.\D, formerly called Amed- 
n.ngur, a province of the De.rc.tn ofHiiulustan; 
bounded by Caindeish, Malv.iy, the Gauts, \i- 
sia|)our, Gnicond.'v, and Renir. 

DowLATABAD.a forttevs of the Deccan 
of Hindustan. Lat. 19 . 5.5 N. Loa. 7 lj. 
OK. 

IX)WLF. and De al, in our old writers, 
are used to denote .i division, or parting. 

DOWN. {dmn. Dapish.) 1 . Stift fca- 
thcra ( ffodan). s. Any thing that soothes or 
mollifies {Southern). 3, Soft wool, or tender 
hair (Prior). 4. 'fhe soft fibres of plants 
which wing the {J^qicon). 
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Down. s. ('cun, Sax<^.) A large o{)cn 
plain; a flat on the top of a hill (.Pope). 

Down, in botany, ts proiwrty the English 
term for some sorts of pubescence; but it is 
used also fur the pappus or little crown Axed 
on the tap of some seeds, ^ which they fly: as 
dandelion, thistle,"'&c. This is, 1 . feathered 
or plumose} or else, 2 . capillary, hairy or sim¬ 
ple. Some of these crowns are stiped, others 
sessile, Down ought not to be used in both 
senses. Pappus cannot well make an English 
substantive, though pappoiis may be employed 
os an adjective. Feather is not proper, for we 
cannot say, a feathered feather, and a hairy 
feather. Seed-down will distinguish it from 
pubescence. See Pappus. 

■ Dow'n, a county of Ireland, 42 miles long, 
and 34 broad, having St. George's Clianitcl on 
the E. Arinah on the W. Antrim on the N. 
and N.VV. aud the Ocean on the S. It sends 
14 members to pariiamenl; and is fertile, 
though cncumberra with bogs. 

Dows, the capital of the above county, re¬ 
markable for the tomb of St. Patrick. Lat. 64. 
29 N. Lon. 6.42 W. 

Down. prep. (3*0003, Saxon.) I. Along 
a descent; from a higher place to a lower 
(Shaktpeare). 2 . Toward the month of a river 
(Knolles), 

Down. ad. Not up. 1 . On the ground 
(MiUon), 2 . Tending toward the ground. 3. 
From former to latter times. 4. Outof sight; 
below the horizon (S/iakspeare). 5.1’o a to¬ 
tal sub|cclion (Arhuthnot). 6 . Into disgrace 
(South). 

Down, interject. I. An exhortation to de¬ 
struction or demolition (Dryden). 2 . A con¬ 
temptuous threat (S/iakspeare). 

Down. (To go.) To be digested; to be 
Keeivcrl (Locke). 

To Down. v. a. (from the participle.) To 
knock; to subdue; to coinjuer (Sidney). 

• DO'WNCAST. a. (down and cast.) Bent 
down ; directed to the ground (Addison). 

DOWNFALL, s. (down and full.) 1 . 
Euin ; fall from rank or stale (South). 2 . A 
body of things falling (Dryden), 3. Destruc¬ 
tion of fabrics (Drtidcn). 

IXPWNFALLEN. part. a. (down and 
fall.) Ruined ; fallen (Carew). 

DO'WNGYRED. a. (down and gyre.) Let 
down in circular wrinkles (Shakspeare). 

DOWNHAM, a town of Norfolk, with a 
market on Satur^ys. This town is famous 
for its butter. Lat. 62. 40 N. Lon. 0 . 
20 E. 

DO'WNHILL. J. Declivity; descent 
(Dryden). 

Do'WNHPlt. a. Declivous; descending 

,(Co«-F 

DOWNLOOKED. «. (down and look.) 
Having a dqecte4 countenance; ^oomy; suU 
lea; melanchoiv \Dryden). 

D0'WNI.YING. fl. (dowftand He.) About 
to be in travail of childbirth. 

DOWNRIGHT, ad, (down and right.) 
1 . Straight or ri^t dowp (^di^or). 2 . In 
pUib tengiij without ceresdSwy (Shakspeare), 
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3. Completely; without stopping short (Aro 
huthnot). 

Do'wnright. a. 1. Plain; open; aP' 
Ifrarent; undisguised (Bog^s). S. Direcny 
tending to the point (^n Jomon). 3. Uace- 
rvmomous; honestly surly (Addison). 4. 
I^ain; without palliation (Brown). 

DOWNS, a bank or elevation of sand, 
which the sea gathers and fonns along its 
shores; and which serves it as a barrier. The 
word is formed fiom thb French dune, of the 
Celtic dum, a mountain.” 

Downs are particularly used for a famous 
road for ships along the eastern coast of the 
county of Kent, from Dover to the North 
Foreland; witere both the outward and home¬ 
ward-bound ships frequently make some stay; 
and srpiadrons of men of war rendezvous m 
time of war. It affords excellent anchr>rage; 
and is defended by the castles of Deal, Dover, 
and Sandwich. 

DaWNSriTING. s. (down and sit.) 
Rest; reimsc; the act of silting down (Psal.). 

DOWNTC)N, a lx>rough in Wiltshire, 
with a market on Fridays. It is governctl by 
a mayor, and sends two members to parlia¬ 
ment. Lat. 51.0 N. Lon. 1.36 W. 

DOWNWARD. Do'wnwards. ad. 
(bunepeajvt), Saxon.) 1. Toward the centre 
(Newton). 2. From a' higher situation to a 
lower (Milton). 3. In a course of successive 
or lineal descent (Shakspeare). 

Downward, a. 1. Moving on a declivity; 
tending toward the centre; tending to the 
ground (Dryden). 2, Declivous; bending 
(Dryden). 3. Depressed ; dejected (Sidney). 

1X)'WNY. a. (from dotan.) 1. Covered 
with down or nap (Shakspeare). 2. Made of 
down or soft feathers (Dryden). 3. Soft; ten¬ 
der; soothing (Cras/jtiw). 

Downy-leaf, in botany. StcToMEN- 

TOUS. 

IKYWRE. Do'way. s. (douaire, French. 
It ought to he written dower.) 1. A portion 
given with a wife (Sidney). 2. A reward paid 
ior a wife (Cowley). See Dower. 

DOXOLOGY, an appellation given by the 
Greeks to the fourteenth verse of the second 
chanter of St. Luke, Glory he to God in the 
hsghcHt, &c. because beginning with the Greek 
word Jafrt, glory. 

This they distinguish by the name of great 
doxology ; and the Gloria Patria, Glory be to 
the Father, they call the less doxology, as be¬ 
ginning with the same word le^a, 

Philostorglus, lib. iii. n. 13. gives three for¬ 
mulas of the lesser dosology. The first is 
Glory he to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost ; the second. Glory he to the 
Father, by the Son, in the Holy Ghost', and 
the third. Glory he to the Father, i« the Son, 
and Ike ffoly Ghost. Sozomen, and Nlce- 
^orus, give a fourth; viz. Glory he to the 
Father, and the Son, ra the holy Ghost. 
7t)c first of these doxologies is that in common 
use tfi^oughout the western church. ^]t was 
first institutied about the year 360, hy the Ca¬ 
tholics of Antiochf then called Eusiatkitm' 
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The thrteeth^iiverecomftosed by the Arlans: 
the SMond was that of timomius, and £u> 
doxtiSj, anil whs approved by Philostorgius. 
The three were all made about the year 
34t, in the council of Antioch, when they first 
began to disagree among themselves. 

There were anciently very gre:tt disputes, 
and principally at Antioch, as to the form of 
doxokgy that mostly used among the ortho¬ 
dox was, the same as still obtains; the rest 
were affected by the Arlans, and other Aiiti- 
trinitarians; yet St. Basil, in his book on the 
Holy Spirit, defends the second as orthodox, 
and legitimate; and it is certainly more agree¬ 
able to Scripture authority; to whi^ we must 
ultimately appeal, as the only infallible rule of 
our devotion, as well as of our conduct s and it 
has been urged, that no instance of the former 
doxoloan occurs in the New Testament. 

IXyXY. j, (#o|», praise or glory, used iro¬ 
nically.) A whore; a loose wench {Shak- 
speare). 

To DOZE. V. n. (epxp. Sax. does, Dutch.) 
1. To slumber; to sleep lightly {L'Estrange). 
S. To be half asleep (J’opc). 

To Doze. v. a. To stupify; to dull (Cla¬ 
rendon). 

ODZEN. s. (douzaine, French.) The num¬ 
ber of twelve (Raleigh). 

DiyZINl^S. s. Sleepiness; drowsiness 
(Locke). 

DO^Y. a. (from doze.) Sleepy; drowsy; 
slu^ish (Dryden). 

DRAB. s. ('Bjtabbe, Saxon, lees.) A whore; 
a strumpet (Pope). 

DllA'BA. Whitlow-grass. In botany, a 
genus of the class telradyiiamia, order siiicu- 
losa. Silicic entire, ovat-oblong, with flat- 
tish valves parallel to the partition ; generally 
style-less. Sixteen species, some leafy, others 
leafless in their stems; chiefly naii\es of the 
South of £aro|>e, but three or four indigenous 
to our own country; of these, the most com¬ 
mon is D. verna, found wild on old walls, with 
Raked stalks; lanceolate, hairy, slightly ser¬ 
rated leaves; and cloven petals. The blossoms 
are white, and hang down towards the evening. 
It flowers very early in the spring, and rs eaten 
by horses, sheep, and gnats; not relished by 
cows, and refused by swine. There is a more 
elegant species described Iw Dr. Turton, under 
the name of D. aizoidea, ionnd by himself on 
the maritime rocks of Gower, with yellow 
flowers ill a terminal raceme, petals rounded, 
emarginaie, twice as long as the calyx; and 
pale green imbricate leaves. 

DRABS, in the English salt-works, a name 
given to a sort of woonen eases, into which the 
salt is put as soon as it is taken out of the boil¬ 
ing-pan. See Salt-works. 

DRACHM, a Grecian coin of the value of 
Seven-pence three farthings. This was also 
the name of a kind of weight, consisting of 
three scruples, and each scruple of two omii. 
As to the proportion that the drachm of the 
Greeks bore with the ounce of the Romans, 
Q. Reidnins, in his poem of weights and mea- 
fures^ Qiakes -the dtachm the eigndi part of an 
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Ounce, not much dificrent from the cmwrt 
of the Arabtaans, which weighs something^ 
more than the drachm. 

Drachm, or Dka'cbma, 

to grasp, it being about a itandful} 
or much rather, perhaps, from the Hebrew 
\Vy\i, dracbmin.) A drachm. The iiglith part 
of an ounce, containing three scruples or uxty 
grains. 

DRAGO, a celebrated laivgiver of Athens. 
When he excrcbed the office of archon, he 
made a code of laws for the use of his citizens, 
w'hich, on account of their severity, were said 
to be written in letters of blood. By them 
idleness was punished with as much severity as 
murder, and death was denonnecd against tlie 
one as weik as the other. Solon totally abo¬ 
lished these sanguinary laws, except that one 
which punished a murderer with death. The 
popularity of Draco Wtis uncommon, but rite 
gratitude of his admirers proved fatal to- him. 
Once wlien he appeared on the theatre, hewas 
received with repated applause; and the peo^ 
pie, according to the custom of the Athenians, 
shovverl their respect to their lawgiver by- 
throwing garments upon Kim. This was done 
in such profusion, that Draco was soon hid un¬ 
der them, and smothered by the too great ve¬ 
neration of his ciii'/iens. He lived about t>!L'4 
years before the Christian era. 

Dr aco, ill astronomy, the dragon, an old 
constellation of the norincru hemisphere. It 
consists of 77 stars of the 1st six magnitudes, 
i. e. 0. 4. 7. n. a.'i. .‘t2. 

Dra'co, in zoology, a genus of the class 
amphibia, order rcptilia. Body four-footed, 
tailed and winged. One species only : 

D. volans. Flying Dragon. Forelegs dis¬ 
tinct from the wings: body ash colour, varied 
and clouded with brown and whitish, and eo- 
vertxi with minute scales-; gular {much large, 
pointed ; tail very long, annulate with whitish 
brown, inhabits Africa and India : is distin¬ 
guished from the lizani tribe merely by having 
a broad, lateral membrane, strengthened by 
radii or bony processes: wanders alioul trees, 
and is t>bk-, by means of the membrane, to 
Miring from bough to bongli, and support itself, 
for a few ii'.onicnts, in the air r fecth on insects. 
Length of the body about four niches: of the 
tail eight. It is in every respect a h<iriiiles» 
and inoffensive animal, and in its very liiuiied 
power of flying resembles the fly ing squirrel or 
the bat. 

Linn^us has mentioned d. pra;(50« as a se¬ 
cond species on the aiiiliority of Seba: but 
Seb.i is the only naturalist who h.-is seen this 
second species: anti it is now generally con¬ 
ceived that what Selia thus tlelincntcd anti Lin- 
n<u 3 thus arranged is only a^ variety of d. 
vulans. It may not be impertinent to adjoin 
that the tremendoas tlragons of siKiient poets, 

and those actually figuted in the works of some 
of the older naturalists, are mere fictitious be¬ 
ings, either ariifKially composed of the mem¬ 
bers or skins of different aniniiHs; or made by 
warping some^patficalar species of the ray or 
skate tube into'a dr%on-l:ke. j^pe, by ex- 
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panding and dicing the iin^, in an cle\ated 
|w:>ituiii, iulding the legs of birds, and other¬ 
wise disguising the animal. Some of thisc 
monsters are represented by Gesner and Aldro- 
\audus with se\ea hideous heads, gaping 
mouths,long liodies, snake-like necks and tail, 
and feet resembUng those ui buds, liinneus 
himself dehxled a \cry carious imposition of 
this kind when at Hamburgh, the piopnetor 
of which had the modesty tu ask tea thousand 
florins as its pnee; but he was obliged to flee 
from the city immediately afterwards, to escape 
die pioprictur’s denounced icngeanie. 

For ft representation of the real draco vo- 
kiis, see Nat. Hist. Pi. LXXVI. 

DRACOCL'PHALl M. Dragons-head. In 
botany, a genus of the class didyuamia, order 
gYti)nins|)eriuia. Corol with an tuflatul thmat, 
the iipijcr lipconcaie; lower lip three cleft, 
the kitur disisions erect, middle one hanging 
dosuj. JtighUen species: of whicli some 
base their fluweis in spikes, others in whorl; 
they ire all indigenous, and aie obtained from 
the Levant, Austria, or biberia. and most of 
them are easily propagated by seeds in our own 
gardens; in which the species most frequently 
met with is d. C'anariense, or balm of gilead: 
hairy at the joints; leaves soft, wiinkled, thiee 
or hve together, ovate, pointed, tooihcd, enrol 
flesh-colour, with white lines. 

DRAGONAUir.S, m antu|mly, drago7i- 
hranr. Sevcial nations, as the Persians, 
Homans, &c. bore dragons ou their standard.,, 
svhonce the standards themselves wire r.dkd 
ilraconts, .u.d the soldiers who bore them 
(iraconarii. 

DIIACONIS SANCL'IS. See San'ciis 

DR ACONIS. 


DliAFI’. 0 . (oorropt for dtaughi.), Enijiloy- 
ed to dravv, as oxen (Shalfpeare"). ' 
3'oDHAG. V. o. (‘eMj^an, Ssxon.) 1. To 
pull along the ground by main force {Sie\ft). 
y. To draw any thing burdeusome {Smith). 3. 
To draw couteniptuously along {StUlingfleet). 
4. To pull about with violence (Ciaretidon). d. 
To pull rougiily anil forcibly {Dryden). 

To Drag. v. n. To hang so low as to trail 
or grate upon the ground {Moxon). 

l)aAG, s. (from the verb.) 1. A net drawn 
along the bottom of the water (Rogers). 2. 
An inslimnent with hooks to catch hold of 
things under water {fValtori). 3. A kind of 
cai drawn by the liand (Moton). 

Drag, is a term in hunting, and used ex¬ 
actly in the same sense in regard to the fox, as 
ti til IS 111 regard to the hate. Ujpon throwing 
the hounds into covert to draw tor a fo\, any 
single hound gtv mg tongue, is said to chal- 
U ugc, and to hav c hit upon drag; that is, to 
luv I come u|X)n the foot or scent of tiic fox, 
w hell he luid been m the night or early jiart 
of till, inoriiing, before he retired to secrete 
liiinself for llie day. When it was the custom 
to be at llic covert side as soon as there was 
day-light sufl’uient to ride up to the hounds, 
diag was speedily ohtaincd ; and in many in- 
btincc^ a good diag piuvcd better than a bad 
chase; but iu the present fashion of going to 
covcil, and thiowing ufi at mid-day, drag is 
hut very little known, and but of tnfliimwc 
if foiiiid ; for tlie scent must, from the great 
length of mtcrvLiiing lime, have so generally 
dicd.twav, that no ex{>cctation can hi enitr- 
tamed of the honnds carrying it up to the 
gime. 

Drag-nft. See Net. 


DlLkCONTIUM. {dra<oiUuhn, t,ny;».i1o ; 
from a dragon ; so called, because its 

roots resemble a dragon’s tail.) Diacontiuin siv c 
serpentaria. Dragon's woit. In botany, a genus 
of the class gynandria, older poljaudna, 
bpaUie I out-sliapcd, sivodis. cov cred, cal)xle ; 
petals hve, beirics inanv seeded. Five spi- 
cMcs- all nitivcsof the Iia>-t or West Indtc-.. 


"I'lie only species much cultivated iiuong our¬ 
selves is‘D. pertusuni, vsith elimbmg stalks, 
and leave's pierced with holes ^ it easily iun<> 
up tiees 01 walk to the height of thirty feet. 
tlic flowets are terminal, of a pale whitish yel¬ 
low. It is easily propagated Ly cutting', whir h 
should lift planted in pots fllltd witli pool 
sandy earth, and plunged into a hot-bid Its 
roots und leaves ore extremely acrimonious, 
more so than tiio arum inaciilatum, with whirli 
It agrees in medicinnl virtues. 

DttACUNl’HLUS. (dim. of draco, a dra¬ 


gon.) A spccicNKOfdragoo-wort. Also a worin 
lu Guinea, so called because it is suT)p<>C{i to 
be poisonous; and produces in the innabitants 
of country a disease of flic skin, naimd 
uesUt 'Hie Guinea-worm. See 

ft (npop,' Saxon; rfrqf, Dutch.) 

, At^usci leesj dregs (Ben Jonson). 

OBaEFY. a. (from Worthless; 


DllAGACANTHA. Sec Tracaca.n- 

THA. 

DRAGANT GUM. See Thagaca.v- 

THA. 

To DRA'GGLE. e. a. (from dia,^) To 
make chrty by dragging on flic ground {(ray). 

To 1)b a'ggi e. V n. To grow dirty by be¬ 
ing di iwn along the ground {Iludd'titi.). 

DRAGOMAN, or Drogman, a tc*iio of 
^.eneral use through the east, fur an inter- 
jnet'i, whose oflice is to facililale commerce 
between the orientals and occidentals Thc'c 
aie kept by the ambassadois of Christiau na- 
iinii-i tesidmg at flic Porte, fur this purpose. 

1 )R AGON, in astronomy. See Dr a c o . 
Duagonflyiitg, m auiphibiology. Sea 
Draco. 

Dragon-fly, in entomology. See Lr- 
EfLLULA. V 

Dragon-reams, in building, two struts 
which stand under a brest-summer, and meet 
on tlic shoulder of the king-piece. 

DRAGONS. See Dracontivm, and 
Arum. 

Dragon’s BLOOD. SeeSAKovts d&a- 

CONIS, 

DsAGON’s-HEAn, ill botany. See Dra- 

COCEFUALUM. 

Draoon's-heao, and tail, in astro¬ 
nomy, are the nodes of the planets^ but orot^ 
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pavtl&ultfly the tnoon» being the potnio iu 
whieh the’ecliptic is intersected by her orbit, 
m mi ao(de of aboat 6® 18'. One of these 
lioints looKS noftlmard, the moon bt ginning 
then b* have north latitude; and the other 
eouihwan), where she commences south lati¬ 
tude ; the former |K>int being represented by 
the knot Q for the iiead and the other by the 
same reversed, or jj for the tail. And near 
these points it is that all eclipses of the sun and 
moon hapiien. See Moon. 

Dr ACOMT-SNAP, in bouny. SceAitTiRR* 
HIISUM 

Dhagom-trfe. SccDraccbka. 

DllAGONET, in ichthyology. See 
Caclionymus. 

DRiVGONISH. a. (from dragon.) Having 
the torm of a dragon (,S/iuh%peare). 

DRA'GONLIKE. a. Furious; fiery {Skak- 
tprarc). 

DR A'GONSBLOOD. $. A resin, so named 
a« to seem to have been imagtned au animal 
production {Hill). 

DRAGO'ON. s. (from dtagen, (rer. to car¬ 
ry ) A kind of soldier that serves iiuliihreiitly 
cither on footer horseback CTalld). 

To Drago'ok. V. a. To persecute bv abui- 
doningd place to the rage of soldiers iPnot). 

To DRAIN, v.a. {droiner, French.) 1. 
To draw ofl grarliially (.Bacon). 8. To empty, 
liv drawing grarlually away what it contains 
{jio\common). 3. 'To make quite dry (Sunff). 

Drain, s. (Irom the verb.^ The channel 
through which liquois aio graoualiy drawn; a 
waiircoura*; a sinlt (Motlin.et). 

IHIAININCt, in agriculuite, is the ait or 
prartiie of making artificial channels, for carry¬ 
ing o(F superfiuuus moisture or water from w'et 
or marshy lands. 

This highly useful art did not Mnerally engage 
the attention of agficultunsts tiil about the mid- 
file of last century. It was formerly practised 
by persons, called tutdtriaha who received one- 
ihitd of the drained land as a recompeute. The 
advantages to be derived from their labours be¬ 
ing obvious, several public-spirited men of talent 
have lately, with considerable success, investi¬ 
gated the subiect; and with great exertions, not 
only I'endeted the most Imggy and unfruitful 
toils firm suad stable, but, ia many instancee, so 
much improved their fertility as to be productive 
of the finest grain. 

Lands to be drained are usually divided into 
two classMs 1. or those which are shH- 

ated to high, that the water can descend from 
them, if properly collected and conducted; and, 
8. Am, mwr^fOt those lands which Ue so low as 
to command no £^l; intve oo descent; and tome 
being even below dm level of the srr. 

1. With regard to f^hmh/kgenMaity happens 

tbRt dm waten froiQihe s^nga beBeatb the toil 
aM obstmctedkidm aeswtetotheneigIdM>nr. 
jog rlottu. TbeMspifnMerkfHratefironktIW ttt- 
ino^srie moistqn; wh^, MuiaoondeiMd on 
the namtits of iiilie iote water, tiy the gmter 
coldnese of those marts, pctforatiBt the dwhecot 
Bteatnef thedBeunihent aul, whmo it ie of a parous 
nature; (be water owttinues (» dmoowi, eesuu- 
times far mmy aulas tegeiher, but ganenOly 
fnam (be •atrait OBsiamKiu iaae the wqoiidaf 
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vat)ey,till its course it ittMteepted Iw osttafaiB 
of clay 5 w^re, bang collected in eomidmabit 
quantine^ it is forcM to work itself I passage 
till ottgh the porous strsta of sand, gasvel, at W*, 
that msy be above the el*y, following the eputaf 
of these strata, till they approach t& eutfrme Of 
the earth, or are interrupt bv any obeta^. 
which eauses tha water to rise to Me surface, a^ 
to form springs, bojgs, marshes. Sue. 

At the foot of hills, therefore, where the plaist 
begins to be too mtHu, tome augur-holes duMild 
be bored, in order to find llu depth of the 
springs, and consequently the tfaichnesc of the 
upper stratum of the soil. If this be only 4 or 8 
feet, an horizontal clinch should be cut ahiiig the 
bottom of the bill, to intercept the water, which 
ought to be carried off by one or non ditches 
communicating with the former, and umducthlg 
the water thus collected into the nwghbonriog 
livulet. Farther, as the Hrata, tfaroi^ which 
the water descends in formiog-these springs* 
have, with a few excepti^, the sane iaelaation 
as the surface of the hill, the boles should be 
bored, and the ditch cut, not verticaliy down¬ 
wards, as is commonly practised, hitt perpeadicn- 
larly to that surfoce; a asethod which greatty ifk- 
cilitates the arririog at the secoad stratum. 

If, nevertheless, on euttisg a ditch foe sia 
feet deep, along the foot of a rail , wwtically to the 
rising plain, the upper stratum be not penetrated, 
and eons^uently no water ooze in to the bottnn 
of the ditch, it will be expedient to bore etiitr 
holes at the bed of snch ditch, some yards dei^or, 
or tiil water ascend through them- Where this 
succeeds, many holes should be asade, and tliB 
water conducted into the adjacent brook, or rsveit 
for it will then rise, collect in those trmduu six 
feet below the wet surfittc of the valley, and thns 
be carried oiT, instead of rising ap from the tower 
walt-sprion, or apertures of the stratum, through 
the ineumbeDt swi, to the surfaec of the valley, 
wJiich is so many feet higher. 

This ib the method wl&h has been snecessfolly 
ractised, for severri years, by Mr. Eihington; 
lit tlte prior, or at least coml, discovery ai. 
which, is justfy claimed by Dr. James Andennu, 
who states (in the introduction to his ingemoim 
Essays tm Agriculture, vol. tii.) that he tiudc • 
liole with a wimble into the earth at the bottom 
of a ditch, in the year 1964; that tiic water rose 
six feet above the suriaeeof thegseand, aasl has 
continued flowing ever since, tnongh with less 
rapidity. 

These ditches should be made namwir as they 
descend, by spadev of a propoitiouate «m and 
breadth: Imt the lowest part ought to be cmi- 
traeted more than any other, so that the 
shoulders or edgts of it may nimiort (tonsa or 
faggots, in order to cover the erntda, at a emaU 
expenet, without obsriwetiag the emrntitt of wa¬ 
ter. la many pdaces, hoUow-bricks, ridga-titw, 
or old fregments of plasteced floors, may be ap- 
pliedi to the tame purpose; as ths^ may ha si^ 
ststated for smnes, or fsj^iot^ and at at rodnosd 
fRKnec. 

Sttuaiom, ksweaer, ficdacMliy oeeur, wheea 
the first stratum of the earth nsay jba too thkfc an 
be aattly perforated; or wiiete fho water, eea- 
deosed worn the atmos^WM on (hr suMoiitt ef 
thehills,msf teork ItseVn passsge htwn i m aha 
aaoondiM tMed,arhotw«eittlwMaadpad fomh 
euuia,srhich form the ridee of <hoii t i ih i. ilWmi 
wiefidaaey «f to taanyefebe lUauifiriMfrdiaB- 
Mite. MeM«lfot»M» ti es w o * ■(> <• hh w twd 
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<d in its progress by * ditch, or by boring; but, 
being dammed up by the materiats that form the 
piain of the uaUi^, it aseeadt through them to 
the surface, and thus fbnnS boggy or marshy 
ground* tn such cases, the common mode ^ 
drahung may be suceetsfuUy employed: it cob* 
sistt in cuttili|Lseveral ditches four or six feet 
across the bog^fr morass','and in covering them 
so that the water may not he obstructed in its 
passage, but be thus in part collected and con¬ 
veyed away, though certainly with leu advan¬ 
tage than where springs can be intercepted. 

Another method of drsuning is, that of opening 
tremrbes, or drains, almost annually, by a large 
plough ^th two convergiog coulters, and other 
tmpropriate machine^, for the purpose of cut- 
tmg both ^es of a ditch at the same time, and 
tuning out the intervening soil. These large 
ploughs are still kept in some parishes, and 
drawn over moist commons, by twelve or twenty 
horses, so as to form fwallel ditehes. 

An instrument was invented for this purpose 
by Mr. Adam Seott, of Guildford, Surrey, ealled 
by him a mole.plough, and for which the Society 
for the Eneounttcment of Arts, &c. in l'79t, gave 
him a bounty of tUrty jg^neas. It consists of a 
coulter, 15 inches in lenuth, and 2] in width, to 
cut the sward. Behind this is applied an ho- 
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riaontal cone of cast iron, SO inches long, and at the bottom, 4 i: 
in diameter at the base, to the middle of which is alxmt 15 inches dec 


digging trenches of this kind, the workmea laf 
tlie bmt earth on one side by itsdf, in order to 
replace it on the surface, whmi the trenches are 
again filled up. But, in all cases, where land lies 
on a declivity, cai-e should be takmi that the 
drains have an easy and gentle descrnit; for, if 
they have too rapid a fail, they are apt to burst, 
or excavate; and, their protection mloW being 
lost, the least pressure worn above will conse¬ 
quently destroy tRe work. 

JI. With respect to the drsuning of those plains 
or morasses wueie no fall can be procured, the 
water’ may, in many situations, be collect^ by 
cutting a long horuontal ditch above the level 
of the morass, so as to intercept all the wait- 
springs; and may then be carried ofiT in wooden 
troughs, or hollow bricks, above the surfaces 
and, if any water continue to penetrate the mo¬ 
rass, it may be conducted to the extremity ol the 
ground, either in open drains or in Covered brick 
drains 

The draining of low moist lands may also be 
advantageously effected by a roller or wheel. 
This is made of cast-iron, weighs 4cwt and is 4 
feet in diameter: the cutting edge or extreme 
circumference of the wheel is half an inoli thick, 
which, intieasing in thickness towards the nave 
or centre, will cut a drain half an inch in width 
inches wide at the top, and' 


Bxed stn upright bar 2 feet long, and 3^ inches 
broad, vrith a sharp edge. If this cone be drawn 
along moW lands, 6 or 8 inches beneath the turf, 
dthnr bi rite spring or in autamu-, in several pa¬ 
rallel direcrions, the water will be conveyed aw ay 
for a considenlde tpacif of time, without breaking 
die surface. Widi Mr. Scott’s mole-plough, a man 
and boy with four horses may, with ease, drain 
thirty acres in a day} bnt, at the lower side of 
the ground intendM to be drained, there should 
be an open gripe or ditch, in order to receive the 
water from those small cavities which are formed 
by the plough, at the depth of 12 or 14 inches. 

In very mtust lands, or in very wet seasons, if a 
larger number than six or eight horses be em¬ 
ployed, thrir feet will not sink so deroly into the 
turi^, as each aniimd will draw less^ should, how¬ 
ever, the ground be so eiceedingly soft as scarce- _ _ _^_ 

ty to support the cattle, that inconvenience may tnal, as couldwished in the present. Covered 
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deep, 'fhis wheel is so placed 
in a frame that it may be loaded at pleasure, in 
order to score out a greater or less depth, accord¬ 
ing to the resistance of the gp'ound; winch being 
thus cut during the winter, the wheel-tracks 
are either then filled with straw ropes, and 
lightly covered over, or left to crack wider and 
deeper, during the succeeding summer; when 
the fissures should be kept open with twisted 
straw and bushes, and lightly covered with such 
porous soil as can be most conveniently procured. 
Thus hollow drains may be formed ujiou grass or 
ley-land, at little expciite, and will answer every 
useful purpose. 

The necessity and utility of dramiug the sur¬ 
face-water from clay soils, in wet seasons, is ge¬ 
nerally acknowledge; bat, excellent as the mf- 
ferent methods are in the cases before mentioned, 
they do not appeor to be so simple, or so cfTec- 


be obriatM by fixing to the horses* feet broad 
ureoden shoca, similar to the snow shoes made 
ose of by the inhabitants of northern climates. 
The price of this useful plough, when complete, 
does not exceed two jpiram and x half. 

The last-method of draining uplands, of which 
ifc shfdl give «a Kcounty is thttt prucrised ia {he 


drains frec[uently fail in producing the desired 
effect, in consequence of the covering material • 
being of too close a texture to admit the water to 
filtrate through them with sufficient freedtm. 
Mole-ploughs, of the best construetioo, require 
such a number of horses to draw them, m must 

necessarily injure the soil, by poaching it. Faf" 


eonnty iS Berks. It consitts in mgging a trench ther, covered drains are not only dangerous to 
2 feet dttp, cne foot wide at the top, and 9 full-grown sheep and young lambs, but from the 
inches at the bottom, with a steep descent to a quantity of day necessarihr dug op, and spread 
ditdi, extemiiag along the bottom of the gtounds, over the richer surfoee-soil, they ace also ioju- 
and nude of A mr^idrbridtli and depth, to receive rions to sregetadon. Noneof tbs several modes 
nod carry off newaKr. AR^thtn tiMse trenches of draining now in use being subservient to the 
is fomeda chsoad, the rides of which ate com- essential purpose of condactii^ large quantides 
ipeied of hard vridte' ttnHki «ut Aearly^ mto the of water frimra deep soil, we feel satiation in 
sine of bricks; tha%hdb b covered vrith pieces communicating the foUowing simple contrivance 
offhessiAe materfds Mid ererices fiHMup of Mr. John Middletoa,publlriicdinthe 22d Mo. 

widi ihrdbippln^ ThettMUth of the channel, of the Coaune#^ and Agrieultaral Magamue. 
whereIhA water eillriafO tbedMi, is construet- It conrista nwtm in adding a piece of wood to 
ed'withi Mcfc or flmt, m fhalk vritt not bear the fefiy- «('n cotomon six-inch* cart-wheel, to 
dW ftni&tA which thb pto‘ of the wnrit must which'js prefixed a rim of iron, of a triangular 
> M «t y h« Wmoied. on the top of Ahc chan- form. The whole expence of this addidcsi does not 
npt is nhCMA tnnenet of wheat<etr«Wt twamUes, exceed one guinea. A wheel of this dweriptioa, 
tMtiMKiMil hniflli-btood. The MStrijM for the when pot on the axle of a eart in rim tmuu wav, 
IrUl bp wpb i w n *t mot* thMbfisniieit hr will of ewube rest on the edge of the tHangohr 
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i^lqj pf iron above alluded to; and, on driving the 
liortea forward, will make a wnall indent in the 
ground, merelv by ita own revolution. Hut, in 
order to nreaa (t down to the depth of six or eight 
inches, tnat side of the cart atiould be laden with 
atones, iron, or any other heavy material, until 
the whole of the nm, at well as the tulditioual 
piece of wood, and the felly itself, if necessary, 
nnk into the soil. The cart should then be drawn 
in such a direction that the cutting-wheel may 
I evolve where the drains are intended to lie 
formed. Sometimes it will be necessary to apply 
the indenting machine to every furrow; but, 
where the land is level, it should be drawn over 
it in parallel lines, live or ten yards apart. The 
wheel on the opposite end of the axle is a com¬ 
mon six-inch wheel, which supports ouly the 
empty side of the cart, and consequently will not 
cut the ground. 

The advantag^e of this contrivance, as stated by 
Mr. Middleton, is, that it makes an indent in the 
soil sufTuient to carry off the water during the 
(flsuing winter, by pressing dosvn the herbage, 
without destroying it. In succeeding spring, 
ijiese drains will be nearly grown up, so that 
there is no injury done to the grass. He ob¬ 
serves, however, tnat this wheel should he drawn 
over the ground every year, on the approach of 
winter; but so easy is its application, that by 
means of it, and two old horses, one stout boy, 
or mail, may drain from ten to twenty acres in 
eij^t hours. 

I'he first object in draining a bog or marsh, is, 
to discover the lowest spot of dry ground that 
surrounds it, in order to open on that pat t tlie 
m.siu trench which is to carry off tlie water: if 
there be the least appearance of any stieam, it 
should be traced viith caic; for this will point out 
the proper spot on which to begin. The main 
trench, commenting at the lowest part, may be 
carried to whatever distance it is thought pro¬ 
per : if It begin at the right spot, 10 acics may be 
detached troni the marsh, however extensive, 
and completely drained; but, if the drainwe he 
not begun wheie there is a sufficieut fall, tlu la¬ 
bour bestowed will be to no purpose: the main 
cut or trench should be 10 feet broad in the clear, 
with a proper slc^,^ to prevent the sides from 
falling in, and filling it up. 

Bogs are divided into two sorts, black and red. 
The former are solid, and make excellent fuel for 
common fires, or for burning lime; but the red 
bog consists of a loose, porous, fungous mass, 
which burns badly, and yields no ashes. Hence, 
in black boM only, the drains ought to be cut 
into turft) dried, carted, ond piled. 

As the main canal advances, small ones may be 
conducted into it on either side, inclosing such 
«nou at ground as ar^ landed to be impioved. 
No certain rule can he laid down for the depth 
of driuns; yet We apjHT^mid the prevailing prac¬ 
tice of cutting them down to the solid ground be¬ 
neath the bog, is founded on the erroneous prin¬ 
ciple, that such dq>tb it sufficient as will leave 
the surface dry. Numerous drains, however, be¬ 
ing alwaysuteful atid necessaiy, the spots inclosed 
ought nut to ctmtain more than five a^ret i but 
fo such space it is requisite that several crgst-eutt 
be made, which should be 4 feet pfoad at the top, 
and 3 ftk deep. A whole year will he requitite 
fo complete these drains; and, in the ensuing 

a iring. It will be necessary to oMn, deepm, and 
ear wem of the advenntiout oo^ matter ; a 
fr»k 'whuh abould be occauonaUy renowed. 
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The second year may be empk^cll in extending 
the nmin trench; in taking in Ire^ iacfosiires by 
new lateral cuts; and in dinis^ng these by nieaoe 

S ill transverse drahis. Although tffis anunal 
niog and clearing of marshy grounds be at. 

1 with great labour and expenee, yet thd 
operation is thus progressively completed, mid in 
succeeding years bqth trouble and cams snll be 
gradually dttninuhed, in proportion as the bog 
soh^. 

M soon as the drains have rendered the marshes 
sufficiently firm for oMn to walk on thein, the 
heaviest rollers that can be procured should be 
employed, to act by ripeatea pressure. Indeed* 
without a considerable degree of such pressure, 
during the first year, no bog can be effitctuidly 
consoudated. An alternate draining and rolling, 
annually (the drains being still kept open), woul^ 
probably, contribute much to the desteuctipn ol 
weeds. Previous to roiling in the spring, it has 
been strongly recommended to sow every kind of 
grais seeds, indiscriminately, such as ray-grass, 
hay-seed, clover, itc. 

Stone ^aias are calculated for wb where tlie 
common methods of dtiuning cannot be adopted. 
Such drains ought to be cut 10 or 18 inchdk wide, 
with perpendicular sides; and flat stonm ^cmld 
be so placed, as to leave a water-eonne at the 
bottom, by setting two stone* triangularly to 
meet at the pmnts. Or, the bottom may be co. 
vered with a flat Kcme, and three othera placed 
upright, and the water left to work itseff a pas¬ 
sage between them. In either case, the edwty of 
the drain ought to be filled nearly up to the top 
with loose stones: screened or wasoed gravel, 
where it is found in greater abundance, has been 
sucressfully substituted. Those pebbles, how« 
ever, which are often found on the< sea-shores, 
arc well adapted for filling drains; as, being 
smooth, and generally roui^ the water ilosvs 
through them more freely. 

The principal drains ought to be 3 feet deep, 
and 18 inches in width; the bottom and tem 
should be laid with flag-sttmes; the sides built 
up to a sufficient heigm with common stonte; 
and the whole covered with sods of turf, bat the 
grassy sides downwards: these again are to be 
ever-pread with earth, sufficient to admit the 
plough The smaller drains are, in general, to 
be conducted at an acute angle into the main 
trenches. 

Sod or earth-drains are usuaUy dug two feet 
deep with a spade, when the soil is taken out by 
an instrument, or scoop, about four inches, wide, 
and the drain covered with the sods first dug.Out, 
if the grpund be firm enougn to support uiein j 
or, some black-thorns are put in, m ordfr^ to 
bear the wright of the sods. Those drains which 
have the smwest passage for the water at the 
bottom are reputra to be the most durable i as 
the force of the water has been found tufii^eat 
to clear away any small obstacles acddentaQy ob¬ 
structing its coarse. 

. The follovring sketch of thy dmnegp pml im* 
TOOvemeut of a marsh, near Maraxion in Cori^. 
wall, describing a peculiar vtode Of taking (d^the 
water, and securing the bffia Jfom the overflow¬ 
ing of the sea, by Mr. Rtcba^^oyle, of Mara- 
mon, is titicen firom 4he CdnpBboicatKms to 
Boaid of Agricttltpre. t , , 

A{Meceof laiHleaBedtnefflarsa,Oiir b^ oealf 
Manaion in Cofn^aji, contatnuig «hw«filx.sta« 
tttte'acres, has, from time imineBuaiai, wwn cot 
vtved with two «r ttMrepfoetof «rpter,.padjtrhieii^ 
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ol sj^iW'tideii wat ov^l^flewed liritb the sea, by 
iiiiisiuii of »nT«r which {MsaeA through the land. 
TW» ground Inoloi towards the south, and is 
s^rated from the sea by at long skirting of sand 
ofshoot aevenieeii aetes, dverismtch the turnpike 
toad passes tosearda Pcnnnce, on its most elevated 
pakti On the north of the marsh lies some croft 
gn)undi(i; e.hil^er and ndSTsttbiect to immda* 
oons). tmfeh g^nallyrises as it mires from the 
bog, so that the marsh is surrounded on the 
north ghd aonth by elwated spots; *and the wa¬ 
ter oft its surface Usually crept away to the sea 
by menus of a river, through which the water at 
1^^ spring-tides always had access. From the 
dqsresM wtuation of this marsh, it was impossi¬ 
ble to take olF all the surface water through the 
rivUi*, and recourse was had, for this purpose, to 
a s^are wooden pipe of nine inches diameter, 
which Was introoticed at that part of the shore 
(^led Idilf ebb, and which was eight feet lower 
than the stmfaee of the marsh. This pipe Was 
introdueed through tlie sandy soil, in some places 
twenty-four feet deep, till it arrived at the south 
part ot the bog, where it was found to be six 
feet Uu^r the surface. At this place a reservoir 
of efghteeU feet equate, and right feet deep, was 
ftmiMnlati^ cut out; and the water draining 
ftom the imattib, during the time the tide was in, 
was teectfed in the mervoir, and discharged 
Wheft the tide Was ont throura the pi]ie with 
erieit vllori^. The sea, at lugh water, covers 
fids' with Aiue or tCn feet of water: a long 
trieK^ of three feet deep and five wide, was ex- 
fOnded ftom this place, east and west, on the 
south Side Of die bc^, far its whole length, bor¬ 
dering on the emdy sod} and at the distance of 
AifiAty sixty yards, a similar trench was cut up di- 
dOrth towards the croft. Which divided the 
Wbtm marsh into oblong square fields. By the 
means of these trenches, or open drains, the, 
whole sorftce water was conveyM directly to the 
lUserVtdr, aod thence to the sea. The 'pipe at 
both fts extremities was guarded with valves, 
vri^h riifit at the approach of the tide; and dur¬ 
ing ks flowing, fhetmter accumulated about two 
or two ahd a half fM high in the reservoir; and 
its the Sea retires, the collected water runs off 
hrithtiUt any interruption, till the next return of 
the ride: roe {dpe is coVfiied with.the sea sit 
kottts fh every 'twelve. This singular mode of 
drainage answers uncommonly well, and has ne¬ 
ver oiwe ftifled in five years: the ettiemities of 
^ ji^^have also iron hats placvd before them, 
to pivVedt the intrusion tf eainiacOns bodies. 
At lUMk as the sdrihce Wt^ Was removed, a 
m!oVaiikibeot.,pF tiiif was made oh' the 
^tnad^ejut 1i{des,fo prevent the overflowing of 
the ridtiVldtd^h wtimr, .Which ftniuetly di&s- 
td itself w vritnle of rids ground, was col- 
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that two feet and a half of the riiTfacc COttstfied 
of mud and a peaty substaftice, most Strongly in« < 
terwoven with the roots of goss (artmfto pfatag- 
mites) and common rusliCs, iroich were the Oaiiy 
substance that grew spontaneously on its surface!;: 
below this, was a stratum of three feet and a half 
of pure peat, of a very inflammaMe nature, and 
which seems to have extended over twenty acres 
of the marsh: under the peat lay a lied Of sand, 
from four to »ix feet deep; from whieh we may 
conjecture that the whole Was formerly an arm 
of the sea, and that the dropping of vegetables^ 
and deposition of mud (which possibly formed 
the peat), liad gradually expelled the sea, except 
at spring-tides. This stratum of sand does not 
appear to be the original bed of the seaj for, oft 
streaming for till, another floor from six to ten 
feef deeper was discovered, consisting of round 
smooch pebbles, and gravelly substances. Contain¬ 
ing tin ; among which were willoW trees and ha¬ 
zel nuts, in the most perfect state. 

The mode of improvement adopted Was the fal¬ 
lowing : The surface was pared and burned; and 
after repeated ploughings, &c. for two years, 
large bodies of clay, with manure, were theii car- 
ri^ on its surface, and a slight cixm of white Oats 
with cver-grass (ray), common and Dutch clover, 
sown in the spring. The salMess of this ground 
Was so very powerful for the first three years, as 
Uo destroy every crop; on the fourth, the land 
began to vegetate partially; but on the fifth, or 
present year, 1798, every part seems to be quite 
alive; so that every kind of vegetable now flou¬ 
rishes with great luxuriaucy. has afibrded this 
summer very good crops of hay, and aft abundant 
and rich pasture, with a pros^ct of improve¬ 
ment the next season. Tlieoxpences of draining 
this ground, with trenching, paring, ploughing, 
burning, and manuring it, with roe failure of 
three years crops, amottnt to a very considerable 
sum; and this distressing circumstance is in¬ 
creased, on it» being only a leasehold for three 
lives. 

The sandy land has been partly inclosed, and 
covered with large bodies of clay and manure; it 
has aiForded remarkably fine crops of turnips, and 
the grass of this season has been Very luxuriant. 
The crafty land 0 :t the north (twenty-two acres) 
has been all cultivated, first With t^atoes, and 
afterwards sown with wheat, barley, oats, mid 
turnips, and produced very good crops. 

The whole of this improved grouhd has been 
^oductiveoftonsiderable advantages to the pu^ 
lie, partieulariy to the poor. Tbur hundred per¬ 
sons yearly receive lutT from ft; two hundred 
and fifty arc fed most pleilrifoUy With }>otatoes. 
Which are {flanted here tty very poor {reople, who 
are, in consequence of tUiviftg land given them, 
become oaettomton]^ Ifidusttwos; and the whdb 

_f—lLt_Ja^ 1___.aji 


tarried to the sea on the nrighbonihood, by ’itSd^nage, haVejpjt rid of 
bfffiliitiimitflttifl hi i^thig t&b open low nefriiiit feWiftr anfl wludt it wdt 

d!(»ihi,h>lk tdns, eomaittihg about a continually {twined. 



was dbeororml three Aet uiidrir the 
r, vM farieftig to the 

vkftbrfeal^ vmo VcidlMd In roe third 
'jjniteW Ooiba.IiVfniM hifured by the 
^teialt alriftal Were srifl 

‘^ to tmen empe- 

'Wk nrided the 

th.i ,wir,LW-.. - - 

90 mKaanjJum^gBnea 

winit nv lOBn 


fhe whc& ground under ftftjirtWmneiitceariMi 
of seventy-five acres, of which tbiny-MX are 
marsh, twentyitWo’CrOfti andseventeebtif Miffl. ftt 
I'fdfi.ibity aerts Were under d}IAtefit‘ett>|fs; Vte. 
wheat mo afcres sdid a half, bar% hfine; ettfis 
ei|^i,tiitt^mb, tHKxtomitrot hay aad paworo 
ihTrieens^u^. . 

thi lAe rides Of every (qWn'treitldi'fs priftfteS a 
htter^peritriwith aitHVtihinea 
mid tduMiHNH. thamamdiififikd4riA6m(he.eari> 
tU idri by mean (tf t ttoMomy tdtf 

bedSiv MfiribMfie ra nSiafi « pleadngffiViibMi 

■ . 
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•f th« Iwd 411 a few ytar*. To ovary inclo»«r* 
of the^ raartll a part of the rising ground of the 
efoft is anuexca to accomiaodato cattle in wet 
sesunoa. 

^ the year 1798 this land was visited and f ga* 
intaed on the spot as to the facts, hy sir Joho 
Call, and the above particiUars given him by the 
proprietor. 

We shall eonclude this article with an occoimt 
of the effect of a luxuriant weed, called by bot^- 
pists the equisetum palustrc, upon drains. Sir 
Joseph BaoM, in a letter to the secretary of tlw 
Boara of Agricuburci communicates the follow¬ 
ing particulars: 

“ Few obiccto of agrictfltural utility,” says the 
baronet, “ have ever interested me so much, and 
1 have no hesitation in saying that none arc, in 
my opinion, so interesting to the increasing pro-. 
suerity of the landed interest of this kingdom, as 
the theory of draining whole districts, by tapping 
the mother springs that overflow their surtace, 
and conducting drains through the principal val¬ 
leys, so contrived as not only to render the boggy 
parts of them sound land, but also to free the 
sides of the hills which form them from all out¬ 
bursts of water. 

“ Mr. F.lkington is certainly the father of this 
system of drainage, but Mr. Farey has perfectly 
comprehended all the works done by that gentle¬ 
man for the duke'uf Bedford, and in the mode 
of conducting the operations now carrying on, 
has, in some instances, excelled them, founding 
his practice on an extensive and enlightened the¬ 
ory, applicable to all valley bogs, in the drainage 
of winch, it appears to me almost impossime 
that his method should fail, under any circum¬ 
stances. 

“ One thing, however, has occurred, in the 
^ort experience of the Woburn operations 
(about fl\e years), which appears to me of conse¬ 
quence enough to warrant tlie trouble tliis will 
give to you and the Board. Some bogs, draioed by 
under drains made at a great expcncc through the 
most miry parts of them, appeared at first per¬ 
fectly dry, but have since been found to grow by 
degrees less and less so. On examination, th^ 
drains have been found more or less choked up 
by a plant vegetating within them, and Gunniqg 
both stems aim roots, the whole several yards in 
lengtli, intercepting the course of the water,weak- 
ening the current by ffegrees, and at last wholly 
choking up the drain. 

** This plant is the equisetum palustre, a weed 
common in moorish ana swampy places, but hi¬ 
therto little noticed by naturausts; its root, or 
rather its ttem under ground, is a yard or more 
in length, and in sine like packthread; from this, 
a root of twice the size of tne Mem runs horizon¬ 
tally in the ground, taking its origin from a lower 

root, which ftrilt^ dowowanb perpendietdariy 

tp a depth I have not hitherto been able to trace, 
as thick as a small ; this perpendicular root 
foitiM in some places beds, which occupy a larm 
portion of the more M>lid part of a peaty btw, as 
may be seen in some parts of the ^ks of the 
da«e*s open dtaias. 

•* As tne hnd by fhe plaqt qweaqi tn re¬ 
new itself in the spring issitoitedontne horiepp- 
tal root, a yard mr more in depth, the shoot 
in its momw upwanb, he liable to mett with 
pndm drsnae, and penetrate into them Uiipa|^ 
m opmiings left (of the pass^ of the wa^ 
Whw once entered, native, vrmch jias gi^ to 
the plant the power of piercing the .spQ 
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from a great depth, enables 4 to live 
fined atmosphere of a driln. where, aa M W comit- 
oually drawn forward by the currmft, tjtohihMa 
lengthen themselves beyond theft natmLdtq^- 
sions; hence it is probable that when dndns 
choked with It are tqkfm np and carrfuJly <*»• 
mined, the length of the plants will be fomm very 
much to eacera those I nave observed.” 

The author hopes that this wiU lead to fimhan 
discussion, arid to the discovery of a remedy km 
this evil, wjuch seems Uheiy to pnt a atop to the 
practice of draining bogs, where thn miswevooa 
plant grows, by under drains. 4 4 votosiary fof 
the evil to be kpowoi iri or^cr that those who 
possess bogs that haye become mify after Mug 
drained, may be apprised of an evil which can 
certainly be cured oy the simple expe^ent of 
casting the under drains into open ones. 

Common earth-drains are sometimes dug two 
or three spits deep, with a broad ^ade, tlw bot¬ 
tom is taken out with a narrow one, aod &lk4 
with stones, bometimes a furrow.is drawn with 
a plough, and cleared hy a commma spudv > the 
draining instrument is theq imrodoced to tbv 
depth of 18 ipches from the surfaceaftwr 
wards taking out the loose mold with z 
scoop. 

Hollow drains, wHIiout stones, have bera tried 
on stiflTands: they are made narrow at the bot¬ 
tom, and .covered half way up with sods, tif 
square pieces of tbe surface-sward, resting on 
ledges cut for that purpose. 

it is much to be lamented, that we ponos, in 
this cold climate, no grain similar to ricU, that 
would grow in watery giminds which cannot be 
drainetb nor indeed any e«culc|it raots or foliage, 
except water-ci esses. In such situalioiw, joiae 
plants may perhaps be cultivated with p^t, IP 
the prupnetpr, as tbe festuca ffuitaos, or floath>g 
fescue; callitriche,or star-grass, or star-wort; fp 
which may be added the orchis, for the 
of making salep, by drying the pedied roots in an 
oven. If these plants should not eopiptetely tne- 
cecd, other vegetables of quick growth ffijsy fee 
rrised for manures, such at the typhe, or 
tail; the caltha, or macsh-mariiaj^ Ihe*: W^ch 
should be mown twice a-year, while they 
young, and abound with sacch^ne mtd mni^- 
ginous matter, ready to psus iqto fermentation, 
{H^Uiiei, Eiglitb Etuy^ 

DRAKE, r. (of mteertoio etyipoU^') !• 
The pialo of the dooh if- A 

em^l pteee of aetilUry 

Daake (Francis), A edzbnkted 
coiAmander. He was bom at Tavuipdc, m 
Devonshire, t64b, aiid went to rtfn with hie 
rdatiun sir John Hawkins. In fus 
to the West Indies with two diips; ghn ht 
1^72 lie made another cxp«d|U^i 
proved very su^teestJnji. JHe qext smed toodec 
Walter, torf-of JSssey, b 
tUstiiUOMs^ himsedf so wloiwbray«^, 
that# C^rjatojpbr Rattfi# iatipd#i;d bun to 
nmeen iyiaab<to, whogra»tM|ab mvPtotee- 
itod, ffH 4 «>»« h* toUMSNPff iiw* fiiako )W» 
lil^ better than w'AwgbOotott 1» Ihtf Wi 
made anotoer Am 6pabitl|,ee^ 

wwhts in Amerka^;'%i la^et 
destees N. lB(ltisde,'toilbg be which 
he discovered A^lnon. * He b 
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1560; SO that this voy^ round the world took very spot of action, and characterlstijc dresseJ 
up two years and hiariy ten months. His - • - ^ .l. j nr<i.- 

fame w^s now great ; queen’'Elizabeth went 
on i^ard his ship, and after dinrier conferred 
on him the hoaonf of knighthoixl. In 1586 
he sailed asaln for the Wast Indies, where he 
took several places from the Sjnuiiards, and te- 
twmed laden with wmlth. In 1587, he com- 
manded'a fleet of 30 sail, with Which he en- 


exert their influence to aid the deoeptidn* The 
spectator leaves every idea of real life at the door 
of entrance, and voluntarily yields himself up to 
the pleasing delusion. He finds himself in a new 
world. He is transported jn an instant into dis¬ 
tant regions and remote ages, and feels in fiction 
all the force of truth. He laughs at mimic folly, 
sincerely weeps at artificial mishfy, is inspir^ 
with horror and indignation at imaginary baseness. 


king oT Spain's beard.” The year 
he cotnmanded as vice-admiral under lord 
Howard, find was highly instrumental in the 
destruction of the Spanish armada. Afier this 
he went to the West Indies with sir John 
Hswkins, but .tke two commanders disagree¬ 
ing in t^cir plans, little was done by them 


subjects 1 

and the gay, or the grave and affecting incidttits of 
human life. The former constitute the subject of 
cometly, and the latter of trag^y. 

As great and sniious objects command more at¬ 
tention than little and ludicrous ones; as the fall of 
a hero interests the public more tbnn the marriage 
- ‘ ■ held 


a- T\- W- ff iw ^ u 7 of a private person; tragedy has been always held 

Drake dit^ on fatmd of his ship off Nombre dc ^ „ P ^ than comedy. The 

Dtos, in loQO, He was reprcscniativc for the ’ 

town of Plymouth, to which he had been a 
great benefactor, in causing water to be con¬ 
vey to it from springs at eight miles distance. 

DRAKENA. See Contraverva. 

DRAM. 5. (from drachm.) 1. In weight 
thfl e^h*h part of an ounce (Paeon). See 
Drachm, 9. A small quantity {JirydeH). 

3. Such a quanUty of distilled spirits as is 
usually drank at oiicc CSioiJi), 4. Spirit; dis- 
tillfrd ^uor {Pope). ^ 

'To Dram. v. n. To drink distilled spirits. 

.DRAMA, a poem containing some certain 
action, and representing a true picture of hii 


first tiling required of the tragic poet, is, that he 
pitch upon sonic mot ing and interesting story, and 
that he conduct it in a natural and piobable man¬ 
ner. For we must ubsen e, that the natural and 
probable are more ossimtinl to tragic than even to 
epic poetry. Ailiuiiation is excited hy the won¬ 
derful; but passion can be raised only by the lin- 
prassions of nature and trutli n;)on the mind. 

The subject best, littctl for tragedy is where a 
man has himself been the cause of his inisfoitnne( 
not so as to be deeply guilty, nor altogether inno¬ 
cent : the misfortune must be occasioned by a 
fault incident to human nature, and ttieruforc in 
some degree venial, Sueli mirfortunes call forth 
the social affections, and warmly interest the 


^ I ■' I* i_ t * * viiR« ovwiaa uucvoAiwiioi miaa wuiiiiij auwiviat* va«s.» 

tnan hfis , delight and improveinent of spectator. An accidental misfortune, if not ex¬ 


tremely singular, doth luit greatly tno\e our pity: 
the person who sufiVrs, being innocent, is freed 
from the greatest of all toiments, that anguish of 
mind which is occasioned by rcinorsc. An atro¬ 
cious criminal, on the other hand, who brings 
misfortunes upon himself, cRcitcs little pity, for a 
different reason: his remorse, it is true, aggravates 
Ills distress, and swells she first emotions of pity; 


Miaukiiid.' The principal species of the drama 
are' two, comedy and tragedy. Some others 
there are of less liote, as pastoral, satire, tragi¬ 
comedy, opera, &c. 

HRAMATIC, an epithet given to that 
yrhich is npl namdive, but represented by action 

pn the idAge* ...a ..n...—vo, ..... m... ... ,'..j , 

the sdccessfaldremaUc writer, says Dr. Cogan, ]>ut then our hatred of liirn as a criminal blending 
catches the ideas and imitates the language of with pity, blunts its edge considerably. Misfoy- 
every passion, emotion, and affectiem, in their dif- tunes that are not innocent, nor highly criminal, 
'fiereiit stages and degrees. His professgd object is partake the advantages of each extreme; they are 
to suppose a diversity of character^ and to sup- attended with remorse to embitter the distress, 
port them with a eorresponde'nt train oflideas; tp which raises our pity to a great height; and the 
inspire them with predile^ions and aversions, or slight indignadon we have at a venial fault detracts 
Call forth portitolar _ passibns Ahd affections, ae- not sensibly from our pity. The happiest of all 
cording- to the situations in which he has placed subjects accordingly for raising pity, is wherp a 
theta. 'His hopes- of_ success depend upon the man of integrity falls into a great misfortune by 
- dosenets of the imitation; and success itself con- doing an action that is innocent, bqt which, by 

.•i*»i»imi^p*b|otoi»teiwttiiciw»r^by6xcitiiig jioine slngularmeans, is conceived liy Him to be 

afkctionjs iad empfiaas siniHlar to those which criminal: his remorse aggravates his distress; 
woiiki be fdt hy the reader or spectator, were he and our compassion, unrestrained.by indignaUon, 
An immediate witness to -fiimiiar scenes in real knows no bounds. Pity epmes thus to be the 

life.The compfeto'^Mtor .posses^ the ruling passion of a path^^ tragedy; and, by 

Happy talent of exprtMnt by toaniier the state of proper Te||eBentation, may be raised to a height 
represented by fimfintilM*. He adopta-wbat scarce exceeded by any tbipg felt in real life, A 
' tofidcro orat^ rqtoti'And Atteiapts to give force moral tragedy takfs in a larger field; os it not 
to peitinent ideas an^langaageby'iiDUative tones, only ex^cises onr pity, but raises another passion, 
geatoiAAwnf eewiteiiAnee,Utdifeli4e VoxliM accord- which, though eelfish, deserves to .he cherJshra 
ing to th« vursatite state lof those who An tossed equally with the soci^ affection. The passion we 
upon the biliows of passien, «v agitated by some have in ^ew.ie fear or terror; for, when a mis- 
{jil^nitH^tt eisOtionB, erhudsA-fbe nhn. penna- fortune it fhe consequence of some wrong .bias in 
- p*^ular fiflbotiOi^.... In the temper, eyery spectator whd i» pnt^pus of 

^ ApOBopney to de- anch'o bias ip hinuelf takes theAtarin^ and drqads 
'^•^P^MWPWPPalk^ j^ndallfiie pfeym- his felluig iutp the same mitfurtohei pnd^by the 

theefiecih Cor- eina^n « fear or terror, frequei^y roicprnte4 in 


rapnodent scdiery pOiAts <fuC to the speetttor the 


of moral tragedies,' the' spectators are 
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put upoa their guard against the disorders of pas¬ 
sion. 

The .coiDmentatora upon Aristotle,, and other 
crities, have been umch puzzled abinit the account 
given of tragedy by that author: “ That by means 
of pity and terror, it relines or purifies in us ali 
sorts of passion.” But no one who has a elear 
conception of the end and eftects of a gtwd tra¬ 
gedy, Can hare anydiifiaulty about Aristotle’s 
meaning: our pity is engaged for the persons re¬ 
presented j and our terror is upon our owti ac¬ 
count. Pity indeed is here made to stand fur all 
the sympathetic emotions, because of tliese it is 
the capital. There can be no doubt, that our 
s}’mpathetjc einotipns are refined or improved by 
daily exercise; and in what manner our other 
passions ore refined by terror, has just now been 
said. One thing is certain, that no other mean¬ 
ing can justly be given to the foregoina doctrine 
than that now ntentioneU; and that |l was really 
Aristotle's meaning, appears from his thirteenth 
chapter, where he delivers several propositions 
conformable to the doctrine as here explained. 
These, at the same time, we take the liberty to 
mention; because, so far as authority can go, they 
confirm the foregoing reasoning about subjects 
proper for tragedy. The first proposition is, that 
it being the province of tragedy to excite pity and 
terror, an innocent person falling into adversity 
ought never to lie the subject. This proposition 
is a necessary consequence of his doctrine as ex¬ 
plained : a suliject of that nature may indeed ex¬ 
cite pity and terror; but the former in an infe¬ 
rior degree, and the latter in bo degree for moral 
instruction. The second proposition is, that the 
bistory of a wicked person fh a change fixiin 
misery to haiqdncw, ought not to be represented; 
which excites neither terror nor compassion, nor 
is agreeable in any respect. I'hc third is, that the 
misfortunes of a Uficked person ought not to be 
represented: such representation may lie agree* 
able in some measure upon u principle of justice; 
Jiut it will nut move our pity; nor any degree of 
terror, except in those of the same vicious disposi¬ 
tion wiUi the person represented. Tire lost pro¬ 
position is, that the only character fit for repre¬ 
sentation lies in the middle, neither eminently 
good, nor eminently bad; where the misfortune is 
nuttheeifectof.delibemte vice, but of some invo- 
^ Inntary fault, as our autlior expresses it. The 
only objection we find to Aristotle’s account of 
tragedy, is, that he confines it withjn too narrow 
bounds, by refusing admittance to the patheUc 
kind r for^ if terror be essential to tragedy, no 
representation deserves that name but the moral 
kind, where the misfortunes exhibited are caused 
by a wrong balance of mind, or some disorder in 

the Interual coufititution: such misfortunes di- 

ways suggest moral instruction; and by sncli 
misfortunes only nan terror be excited for our im¬ 
provement 

Thus, Aristotle’s^ur propositions above-men¬ 
tioned relate solely n tragedies of thi’inoral lund. 
Those of the pathmio kind are not confined within 
ao narrow limits: sulgects fitted for the theatre 
are not in such plenty as to make us rgjeet inno- 
eent misfortunes which excite our sympathy, 
jthongh tbep inculcate no moral, With reapeot 
ihde^ to the subjecta of that kind, it may be 
ijtohbtad, nbdther tbecoodusion ought notalwaya 
tp be fortnoKte. Where a person of integrity is 
represented as sufibring to toe end under mi^n- 
tones pwely m^dental, we depart diicont^ted. 
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and with some obscare sense of iqastiee: for 
seldom is man so submissive to Prov^elice,- b 3 
not to revolt afminst the tyesnny and vesBrions of 
blind chance; bo will be tempted to say,. This 
ought not to be. We give for ui example toe 
Romeo and Inliet of Shakspeare, where the total . 
catastrophe is oceasioaed bf friar Lattrance’s 
coming to the momimmit a minute toe late; we 
are Vexed at the milucky chanoc, and go 'away 
dissatisfieil. Such impressions, which ought not 
to be cherished, are a suflcieiit reason for exelnd- 
ing' stories of tois kind firom the theatre. 

Besides tragedy, dramatic poetry comprehends 
oomedy and farce. I'bcse aie suffictentiy dis- 
tiiiguitoed from tragedy by their general spirit 
and strain. While pity and terror, and the otbpr 
strong passions, form the province of the tragic 
muse, the chief instrument of comedy ..and tores 
is ridicule. These two species of composition are 
so perpetually running into each other, that we 
sh^l not treat of them separately; it is true that 
what is now known by the name of farce, is too 
much inclined to extravagance of ridict^; but 
the most commendable specimens of tbis.ltiiid of 
entertainment differ in nothing essential from 
propercomedy. “ Comedy,”says Blair," piuposea 
for its abject neither the ^reat sultorings, nor the 
great crimes of men but their follies and slighter 
vices, those parts of iheir character which raise ill 
beholders a sense of impropriety, which expose 
them to be censured and laughed at by others, or 
which render them troublesome in civil society. 

“The subjects of tragedy are not limited to any 
age or country; but the scene and subject of co¬ 
medy should always be laid in our own country, 
and in our owa times. The reason is obvious; 
thosedecorums of behaviour, those lessor discrirai- 
nations of charootcr, which afford subject for co¬ 
medy, change with the differences of coantria 
and times; and can never be so well understood 
by foreigners as by natives. The comic poet, wbo 
aims at correcting improprieties and fidlies ^ be- 
havioiir, should ‘ catch the manners living as th^ 
rise.’ It is not bis business to amuse da with a 
tale of oUier times; but to give us pictorMtaken 
from among ourselves; to satirise reigning and 
present vices; to exhibit to the age a toitofol copy 
of itself, with its humonrs, its follies, and its ex¬ 
travagancies. 

“ Comedy may be divided into two kinda,: co¬ 
medy of character, and comedy of intrigoe. Tfyt 
former ia ttie mure valuable species; because it is 
the business of comedy to exhibit toe prevaiiii^ 
manners which mark the character of toe age in 
which toe scene is laid: yet them shtttdd m al¬ 
ways as much intrigue as to give os sometoing to 
WBh and something to fear. The incidents shouM 

SO succeed one aiKittier, u to produix striki^ li- 

taation8,and to fix our attention; while th^ hto 
fold at the same time a proper field for toe ex¬ 
hibition of chaiactor. The action in oiHD^y, 
tiioni^ it depAMids the poet’s ouo in order to nn- 
der H animated and natural, is a less significant 
and impwtant of the petfommiioe than the 
action in tragidy: as in coiqecly U U what men 
say, and how they belmrdr thfit dinws our attea- 
tion, rather than what they perform or wint they 
ralihr. 

. “ In toe managemMt of ehamoteni, one of the 
most common toidtodf eomio writeraUl|if caiTyy 
ing of them too tor beyond lito. Vf|e«|rar ridi- 
cttle is eonceraed, it is indeed ekfvMediy difflenit 
to hit toe pfecito- pidat where tme w^‘ ends end 
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tnSbonerjr beginn. When the micer io Plautat, 
acarcbfbg tke person nrh(»i be suspects of baring 
stolen bis casket^ aft«r exftmtfiing first his right 
and then bis left, cries out, Oilaab eliam ter¬ 
tian-^ Shaw me yew third hand,* there is no one 
but most be sensible of the extravagance. Cer¬ 
tain degrees of exaggeration'^re allowed to the co¬ 
median, bnt there are limits set to it b)' nature 
and good mste} and supposing the miser to be 
everso miieh engrossed by bis jealousy and his 
■uapkions, it is impossible to conceive any man 
in bis wits snspecting another of having more than 
two hsnds,^ 

tt appears from the plays of Aristophanes, 
tvhich remain, that the characters in the old co¬ 
medy of Athena were almost always overcharged. 
They were likewise directed and avowed satires 
•gainst particnlar persons, who were bronglit upon 
tito atage by name. **The ridicule employed in 
them It extravagant, the wit for the most i)art 
bufibonish and farcical, the raillery biting and 
cruel, and the obscenity that reigns in them is 
gross and intolerable. They seem to hare been 
composed merely for the mob.” Yet of these 
abominabte dramas, Hurd has affirmed, with too 
much truth, that what is now called farce is no. 
thing more than the shadow. The cliarerlers in 
genuine comedy ate not those of particnlar and 
known persons, but the general characters of the 
age isitil batioii; which it requires nmsmall skill 
to distinguish clearfy and naturally fiom each 
other. In attempting this, poets are too apt to 
Cotatrast chareeters and intrt^iice them always in 
pmrs} whibh gives an afiected.air to the whole 
piece. The perfection of art is to conceal art. A 
masterty writ^ will give us his characters distin- 
gubffied rather by such shades of diversity as arc 
eotttmonty fimiid in society, than marked with 
such strong oppositions as are rarely brought into 
•ctunl contrast in any of the circumstances of real 
tiib> 

■Hie ^yte of comedy ought to be pure, elegant, 
and litrely, yeiy addom rising higher than the or* 
dhtary fhne of pdite conversation; and upon no 
eecashm descending into vulgar, mean, and gioss 
•ftpibMiOnk} Mid, in one word, action and eba- 
Va^r bdng the fttudatnental parts of every epic 
and dretnatie composition, the sentiments and 
tone of language ought to be subservient to these, 
CO M lo ujqiear nature! and proper for the occa- 


Dremalie compositions have some peCdliarities, 
which it MU beprqper to mention. The flrM it a 
ttouMe pint: one of wfaieb must resemble aii epi* 
eodein tth epic poem j l^r ft Wonld distract the 
ttxttatbr; ihskead of estertMiiing him, if he were 
nveefl to fMebl «t tlie Mile tilM to two capital 
piols eoually iotereiCtlig. And even tupposii^ it 
an mMetreiak Ukebn episode it seldom ha^ a 
geod eflbre )e trkgcdy, hf srhlMi sfmpioity is a 
ddef pr o per t y ' J Par ka inVereiflShg subjere that 

a tges oM aflkfellimaO0oupiredttV#hcfeatten- 
, leaves ho tMte for,Miy thparete ebrt- 
PMui Yttrtefy is thore toddUMe fn oeeii^; 
•bfofc'piietelnda Only to attiiiii,Mtlittat totaUy oe- 
MipyfiE^^ estod. Bit even there, to' make a 
datfolepMkgretot^ dlglitejllntdlavt: the 
'uader4ilot.^ d)^t not to vary greatlyin its tone 
ftototberetfU^l; for distot^ MMleiih are 

tomiehliit^i^ijdmb^ topeHim* Mdbby by the 

hraVf ^ Mtihlhpiidi^ objectiem to tfeiffeMhedy. 

iie^^vofc^ fieibhtid vtotovea 
aftm bti% AHntry of 


the WroagheeJsMo action, being Iwficroo* an# 
farcical, are in a very ditferen^ftOne from the 
principal scenes, displaying aareifeand bitter ex¬ 
postulations between lord Towniey and bis lady. 
The same objection touches not the double plot of 
the Careless Hasband; the different subjects being 
sweetly connected, and having only so much va¬ 
riety as to resemble shades of colours harmonious¬ 
ly mixed. But this is nut all. The umler-pl^t 
ought to be connected with that which is princi¬ 
pal, so much at least as to employ the same per¬ 
sons: the underwplot ought to occupy the inter¬ 
vals or pauses of the principal action { and both 
ought to be concluded together. This is the case 
of the Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Violent action ought never to be represented ofi 
the stage. While the dialogue goes on, a thou¬ 
sand partioUtars concur to delude us into an im¬ 
pression of reality; genuiive sentiments, passion- 
ate language, and persuasive gesture: the spec¬ 
tator, once engaged, is willing to be deceiv^, loses 
sight of himself, and without scruple enjoys tho 
spectacle ns a reality. From this absent state he 
is ruhred by violent action ; he wakes as from a 
pleasing dream j and, gathering his senses about 
him, finds all to he a fiction. Horace delivers the 
same rulo} and founds it upon the same reason: 

Nc pueroS coiani populo Medea trucidet; 

Aut hnmana palam coquat exta nefarius 
Atrens; 

Aut in avem Piogiic vertatur, Cadmus in an- 
guein: 

'i^uodcimique ostendis mihi sic, incredulns odi. 

The French critics join with Horace in excluding 
blood from the stage; but, overlooking the mott 
substantial objection, they urge only that it is bar¬ 
barous and shocking to a polite audience. The 
Greeks had no notion of such delicacy, or rather 
effeminacy; witness the murder of Clytemncstra 
by her son Orestes, passing behitai the .scene, as 
represented by Sophocles: lier voice is heard 
calling out for mercy, bitter expostulations on his 
part, loud shrieks upoo her being stabbed, and 
then a deep silence. An appeal may be made to 
every person of foiling, whetlier this scene be not 
more horrible than if the deed bad been committed 
ill sight of the spectators upon a sudden gust of 
passion. If Corneille, in representing the affkir' 
between HoraUus and bis sitter, upon which tlie 
murder ensues behind the scene, had no other view 
than to remove frtam the spectators a sboclung ac¬ 
tion, be was guilty of a capital mistake: for mur¬ 
der in cold blood, which in some mresure was the 
case as represented, is more slioeking to a polite 
audience, even where the coudnihre stab is not 
teen, than the same net perfonnod in their pre¬ 
tence by vjolehtend nwpremeditated passion, as 
suddenly repented of as committed. 'Addison’s 
observation is just j that no part, of this incident 
ought to have too n^VesentM, but reserved tor • 
narrative, Mtti every eUcviatii^ oireumstaiwe in 
fovow of the hero. 

A fow words u|MNi the dtologiie, Miicb oi^t to 
he so condttCtod es to be «true repreiontatien of 
■fiatare. Wb teik Mt here of the senttoientt nor 
of 4he -lan^g«t b«t of what pre^y beCmigs 
to dialofOe-Vvvitihg; where every Mngto tfreefa, 
Vhoit or longg Ougto te Miie ftom what is aaM ^ 
the^fomaer stoto, and furnish matter: for what 
comes afoer kifttbe end oflhn scene, b> toia view, 
ait the sfieOcto ffom 'first to iut represent so 
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many Itnln of ono Koular chain. No authcN^f an*. 
ci«ntor modern, posies the art of cikloguo equal 
to Sbak^teare, Dry^n, in that particolar, may 
justly be placed aa hi;S opposite. He frequently 
iiitrodoces three or fourperauiis speaking upon the 
same subject, each throwing oitt Ins own notions 
si'parateiy, without regarding what is said by the 
rest: take for an example the lirst scene of Au* 
rengxebe. Sometitneg he niakra a number club in 
relating aa event, not to n stranger suppose<l ig¬ 
norant of it, but to one another, for the sake 
merely of speaking: of which notable sort of 
dialogue wo have a specimen in the lirst scene of 
the firrt part of tlie Conqnestof Granada. In the 
secoik part of the same tragetly, scene second, 
the king, Abenatnar, and Zuleina, make Uieir se¬ 
parate observations, like so many soliloqiiirs, npon 
the Huctuating temper of the mob; a dialogue so 
nimouth puts one in mind of two shepherds in a 
pastoral excited by a prigh to piioiiouiice verses 
alternately, each in praise of bis os'n mistress. 

This manner of dialogue-writing, beside an un¬ 
natural air, has another ba<l rfiect: it stays the 
course of the action, because it is not productive 
of any consequence, la Congreve’s comedies, the 
action is oftm suspeiuled to make way for a play 
of wit. 

No limit is more common among writers than 
to prolong a speech after the impatience pf the 
person to whom it is addressed ought to prompt 
him or her to break in. Consider only liow' the 
impatient actor is to behave in tlie mean time. To 
express his impatience in violent action without 
interrupting would be unnatural; and yet to dis¬ 
semble hi'i impatience, by appearing cool where 
he ought to he bigbiy iiidamed. Would be no 
less so. 

Rhyme being unnatural and disgustful in dia¬ 
logue, is happily banished from onr theatre: the 
only wonder is that it ever found admittance, cs- 
p-’cially among a people uccostotnc’d to the more 
manly freedom of Sbakspeare’s dialogue. By ba- 
iiishiag rhyme, we have gained so much as never 
once to dream' that theiu can be any future im¬ 
provement. And yet, hnwcv<-r suitable blank 
verse maybe to elevated characters and warm 
passions, it must appear improper and adected in 
tlie months of the lower sort. W hy then dtould it 
he n rule, that every scene in tragedy must be iu 
blank verse f Shnkspeare, with great judgment, 
bas followed a difierent rule $ which is, to inter¬ 
mix prose with verse, and only to employ the 
latter where it is required the importance or 
dignity of tbe sulgect. Familiar tlio^ts and or- 
diaary facts or^t to be expressed jn plain lan¬ 
guages to hear, Ibr exmapie, a footman deliver a 

simpit metiagd in blank rerw, am appear ridi¬ 
culous to every one who is not biassed by euatoia. 
in abott, that variety of ritaracten and of sitaa- 
tiens, which is rim life of a play, nequiem not only 
n initafale vmim.y in the sentiiimnts, hut also in 
thedicrioa. 

In tii«:idnuim,iu'WeU ns in poetry in gnneial, 
great atrosa is generally laid upon what am csdied 
tfan thme nidties, via. the tmity of action, that of 
time, and that of place. The Unity of the drama¬ 
tic actUo fconsitfta in the unity of the intrigue, in 
comedy* attd that of tbe daegm, in tragedy j and 
this not enriy in tbeptan of the felde* bdtnk fe- 
ble eKtonded smd filled with t^isodes. This onity 
of ooden i« of: great consequmioe { but few so 
whh the medenia, whose dnmtie eicbildtioaa ^- 
tnit fif ao fmwh extimneoua amtetaae^ then with 
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the ancienta. On the Greek stage, so great Vak 
their regard, to riife unity, that they suffered nqt 
tbe action and representatioB to be iutenrupt^ 
the divisioQ by acts was totally unknown. The ' 
word act never once ocenrs in Aristotle’s Poetfes, 
in which he defines exactly every part of tha 
drama, and divides it into tbe beginning, themid- 
dle, and the end. At certain intervals, tud^, 
the actors rrtired; but tbe stage was not tiwn left 
empty, nor the curtain let fall; for the chonis 
continued and sung. Neither do these songs 
tbe chorps divide ^ Greek tragedies into five por¬ 
tions, similar to onr acta; titongh sonie of the 
commentators have endravoured to force tliem 
into this office. But it is plain, that the intervals 
at which the chorus sung are extremely noequsd 
and irregular, Cuited to tbe occasion and tlie sub¬ 
ject ; and would divide the play sometimes into 
three, sometimes into seven or eight acts. 

As practice has-now establishrm a dilferent plan ' 
on the modirn stage, has divided every play ima 
five acts, and made a total pause in the representa¬ 
tion at tlic end of each act, the question to be con¬ 
sidered is, whether the plan of the ancient or of 
the modern drama is best qualified for making • 
deep impression on tbe mind? That the prefer 
ence is due to the plan of tbe modern drama, wiSI 
be evident from the following considerations. If 
it be indeed true, as the advocates for the three 
uuitics allege, thqt tlic audience is deluded into 
the belief of the ^ality of a well-«;ted tragedy, it 
is certain that this delusion cannot be long sup¬ 
ported; fur, wlien the spirits are exhausted by 
close attention, and by the agitation of passion, 
an uneasiness ensues, which never fails to banish 
the waking dream. Now, supposing tbe time 
that a man can employ with strict attention with¬ 
out wandering to be no greater ttian is teqiiisite 
for a single act (a supposition that cannot be £tr 
from truth), it follows, that a continued represen¬ 
tation of longer duration than an act, instead of 
giving scope to fluctuation and swelling ot pas¬ 
sion, would overstrain the attention, anil produce 
a total absence of mind. In this rcs}>cct, the foiw 
pauses have a fine effect: for, by affording to tbe 
audience a scasomdde respite when the impressioB 
of reality is gone, and white nothing material is in 
agitation, they r^ieve Uie mind from its fatigue; 
and consequently prevent a waadering of tbougbt 
at the wry time possibly of tbe most iateresUng 
scenes. 

In one article, indeed, tbe Grecian modri has 
greatly tbe advantage: its cborus,. during an in¬ 
terval, not only preserves alive tbu impressions 
made upon the audience, but also prepares their 
hearts finely for new impresses. In our theatres, 
on. tbe coatiarj’i the audiencei at the end of every 
act, being left to trifle time away, lose auery 
warm impreation; and theyb^n the next aet 
cool and nnconcemed, aa at the commcacmientof 
therepraseatatfen. fhi* fe a dtiv 

tbealikal lepreatafotiona; hot a matedy 
lttck% is not inenrabfet to revive the Orecian 
rdiorus, would he to revive the Grecian riavery of 
place and thne; hut we «an a jdetociwd 
oborua coiaciding with a puiae in uu ixpRseota- 
tion* at the anafent cliorus did wirii apause in the 
principal action. What^ ohjaatlon, .for example, 
can tlMn lie against mi^ fe riw a ^ the acjta» vocal 
and festewmental, adapted to tire sutyi^? 
detoebed ohorus, withoutpnriiUig us umMvaw fi- 
'oiitotiaa of tinenr pbnfe, would recrwtmu^ts, 
and would preserve the tone, thetide, 
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Af passion: the-nraaie, after an act, should com- 
neiiee in the tone of the precejding passion, and 
be gradually varied till it accord with the tone of 
the passion that is to succeed in the next act. 
The music and the representation would both of 
them be gainers by their conjunotiun; whicli will 
tiius appear. Music that accords with the present 
tone of mind is, on that account, doubly agree¬ 
able; and, accordingly, tliongb music singly hath 
not power to raise a passion, it tends greatly to 
support a passion already raised. Further, music 

E repares as for the passion that follows, by mak- 
ig cheerful, tender, melancholy, or animated iin* 
pressions, as the snbjrct requires. Take fur au 
example the first scene of the Mourning Bride, 
where soft music, in a melancholy strain, pro 
pares us for Almeria’s deep distress, in this 
manner, music and reprewntation support each 
other de.lightfttHy: the impression made upon the 
audience by the representation, is a fine prepora- 
tihu for the music that succeeds; and the impres-. 
sion made by the music is a fine preparation for 
the representation that succeeds. It appears evi¬ 
dent, that by some such contrivance the modern 
drama may be improved, so as to enjoy the advan¬ 
tage of the ancient chorus without its slavish limi¬ 
tation of place and time. 

In the drama, the Unities of time and place are 
leadily allowed to be of Ic.ss consequence than 
.'that of action: the poet, however, ought not to 
indulge in an unrestrained latitude in these re¬ 
spects : for instance, nothing can be more absurd 
than at the close to exhibit a full-grown person 
who appears a child at the beginning: the mind 
vejects, as contrary to ail probability, such lati¬ 
tude of time as is requisite for a change so remark¬ 
able. The greatest change from place to place 
hath not altogether the same bad efihet: in the 
bulk of human affairs place is not material; and 
^the mind, when occupied with an inter^tiiig 
event, is little regardful of minute circumstances: 
these may be varied at will, because they scarce 
make any impression. 

Car great poet Bhakspeare, it is well known, 
paid no regard to the unities of time and place; 
and Dr. Johnson is of opinion that a nearer view 
of the principles on which they stand will dind- 
sjsh their t'afoe, and withdraw from them the ve¬ 
neration which, from the time of Corneille, they 
have very gencfally received, by discovering that 
they have given more trouble to the poet, than 
pleasure to' the auditor. We shall present the in¬ 
genious nrgufnentation of this great man in his 
own language. 

*• The uecessity of observing the unities of time 
and place, arises from the supposed aecessity of 
making tte drama credible. The critics hold it 
im|> 08 sible, that an action of months or years can 
he possibly believed to pass in three hours; or 
that toe spectator can suppose himself to sit in 
toe tbea^, wMIe ambastadors go and return be¬ 
tween distant'lcjogs, *hite airmiM are levied, and 
t^ns besieged, whitji an eitle wanders and r^ 
toms, or till he they *aw courting bis nfis- 
trtos, thooM lament the untimely fall <4 his son. 
Themtnd revolts from evi^ntlhlt^tood, and fic¬ 
tion tosesUs force when It depute from the re- 
fentolii|nlbe of reali^ 

- ,« Ftam toe narrow littitetien of time necessa- 
arie^t&e contraction of “;Tl>e Specta- 
totj vhekitoto) that he saw the'iNwtJict at Alex- 
'/agOTidf ean)i^ eoppose that he silte tlie next at 
|t(ia)e,ilt ndittajiijoe to which net. the dragons of 


Medea could, in so short a time, have traMpwtNI 
him; he knows with oertuntythat he has imt 
changed his place, andhe knows that place cannot 
change itself; that what was a honse cannot be¬ 
come a plain; that what was Thebes ean never be 
Perse polls. 

“ Such is tlie triumphant language with-which a 
critic exults over tl>e miseries (ff an irregular poet, 
and exults commonly without resistance or reply. 
It is time, therefuK, to-tell him, by the authority 
of Shakspenre, that he assumes as an unquestion¬ 
able principle a position, which, while his breath is 
forming it into words, bis understanding pronounces 
to be false. It is false, that any representation is 
mistaken for reality; that any dramatic fable, in 
its materiality, was ever credible, or, for a single 
moment, was et-er credited. 

“ The objection arising frmn the impossibility 
of passing the first bqui^ Alexandria, and the 
next at Rome, suppofos, tliat when the play opens, 
the spectator really imagines himself at Alexan¬ 
dria; and believes that his walk to the theatre has 
been a voyage to Egypt, and that be lives in the 
days of Antony and Cleopatra. Surely be that 
imapnes this may imagine more. He that can 
take the stage, at one time for the palace of the 
Ptolemies, may take it in half an hour for the pro¬ 
montory ^ Actiiins, Delusion, if delusion be ad¬ 
mitted, has no certain limitation; if the spectator 
can once be porsnaded that bis old acquaintance 
are Alexander aiul Caesar, that a room illuminated 
with caudles is the plain of Pfaarsalia, or the bank 
of Granicus, he is in a state of elevation above the 
reach of reason, or of tnttb, and from the heights 
of empyrean poetry, may despise the circum- 
spections of terrestrial nature. Thereis no reason 
why a mind thus waiulcriiig in ecstasy should 
count the clock; or why an hour should not be a 
century in that calenture of the brain,, that can 
make the stage a field. 

“ The truth is, that the (judicious) speotatori are 
always in their senses, and know, from the first act 
to the last, that the stage is only a stage, and that 
the players are only players. They come to bear 
a certain number of lines recited with just gesture 
and elegant modulation. The lines rdate to some 
action, and an action must be in some place; but 
the different actions that complete a story may be 
in places very remote from each other;, and where 
is the absurdity of allowing that 8|»ce to represent 
first Athens, and tiien Sicily, which was always 
known to' be neither Sicitsi.Bor Athens, but a mo¬ 
dem theatre? 

“ By supposition, as place is intitxlucedv time 
may be extended; the time required by the feble 
elapses for the most part between the acts; for, of 
to much of the action as is represented, the real 
and the poetical duration is the same. If, in the 
first act, preparations for war against Mithrldatos 
are represented to be made in ^me, the event of 
the war may, without tosuipdity, be represmited, 
in toe catastrophe, as happening in Fontus; wo 
know that there is neither war, tfos preparation 
for wer^ we know, that wo ere afnthev in Roiqo 
nor Poc^s t that neither Mithrjdaics nor JLucnl- 
lus are before its. ‘pie drama ekhilMbta successive 
imitations successive Mtions; and why may 
not toe second imitation represent an action tint 
happsled. years after the fin^if it be soconueetdd 
with it,nothing hot time can begni^fosed to 
intervene? Time is, of idl modes of existence, 
most ohtoqdions to the iitoagteation; p Isiim of 
years is as OosUy conceived .as tt pqsspge of,hoara 
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l 3 contflmplatioh we easily contract the time of 
real actions, arri therefiire Wittingly permit it to 
be cotWract^ when «e only see their imitation. 

“ It will be asked liow the drama mom, if it is 
not credited i It is credited witli all credit d^ue to 
a drama. It is credited, whenever it moves, as a 
jnst pictnre of a real original; as representing to 
the auditor what be wduld hlaiself.feel, if he were 
to do or suffer what is there feigned to be suffered 
or to be done, ilie reflection that strikes the 
heart is not that the evils befum us are real evils, 
but that they are evils to which we ourselves may 
be exposed, if there be any follacy, it is not that 
we fancy the players, but lliat we fancy ourseWes 
unhappy for a moment; but wc rather lament the 
jmssibility, than suppose the presciiee of misery, 
as a mother weeps over her babe, w hen she remem¬ 
bers that death may take it fioin ber. The delight 
of tragedy process from pur consciousness of 
fiction; if we thought murders and tiWosons real, 
they would please no more. 

Imitations produce pain or pleasure, not be- 
cau.se they arc mistaken for realities, but because 
they bring realities to mind. When the imagina* 
tion is' recreated by a painted Inmlscape, the trees 
.'ire not supposed capable to*give ii$ shade, or the 
fountains coolness; but we consider how we should 
be pleased with sbeh fountains playing beside us, 
and such woods waving over us. Wc are agitated 
in reading the h'istory of Henry V. yet no man 
takes tiie book fur the field of Agiiieourt. A dra¬ 
matic exhibition is a book recited with concomi¬ 
tants that increase or diminish its effect. Familiar 
comedy is often more powerful on the theatre than 
in the page; imperial tragedy is always less. The 
humour of Pctruchio may bo heightened by gri¬ 
mace ; but what voice Oi ,vlfat gesture can hope 
to arid dignity or force to the soliloquy of Catof 
“ A play read affects the mind like a playacted. 
It is therefore evident, that the action is not sup¬ 
posed to be real, and it follows, that between the 
acts a shorter or lunger time may be allowed to 
pass, and that no more account of space or dura¬ 
tion is to be taken by tbe auditor of a drama, than 
by the reader of the narrative, before whom may 
pass in an hour the life of a hero, or the revolutions 
of an empire." 

Dr. Johnson concludes his remarks on this 
topic,with the following passage: “ He that, with¬ 
out diminution of any otlier excellence, shall pre¬ 
serve all the unities unbroken, deserves the like 
applause with the architect, who shall display all 
the orders of architectureiii a citadel, without any 
deduction from its strength; but the principal 
beauty of a citadel is to exclude the enemy; and 
ttie greatest graces of a play are to copy nature, 
and instruct life.** {Preface to Skatapean). 

To l^ase observations we will add nothing, 
but leave them to make their foil impression on 
tbh mind of the reader. 

DEAMA*TICAliLY.ni. Representatively; 
by iMt^nmion. . 

OKA'MATlST.'it. drama.) The au¬ 
thor oC dramatic compoBitiona (Burnet). 
DRANK. The preteriUif drink. 

Drank, a name gtvH by farmers to' tbe 
great wiM oat. ' 

• To DRAPE.%>.n. idrap, Rrench.) Ta make 
cloth (B#ed«). 

DRA'PER. s,,(fh&m d/rape.) One who sells 
<dotb, • . ’ ■' 

DRATERY, s. (drappmei Fi.) 1. Cloth- 
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work; the trade of making doth; wooUeS - 
manufacture {Bofion). S. Cloih; stuffs of 
wool {Arbuthnot). 3'. The dress of a picture' 
(Prior). 

DRA'PET. s. (from drape.) Cloth; cover¬ 
let: not in use {Spenser). 

DRASTICS, {draniica, medicamenta, ifar' 
Tuwf, activ,p, brisk;,from->£«si, to effect.) Me¬ 
dicines which are very violent in their action 
on the whole or some part of the intestinsd 
canal, as drastic purges, drastic emetics, 8cc. 
DRAVE. Ti>e preterit of drive. 

Drave, a considerable river of'Germany, 
which rises in the Tyrol, runs across Carm- 
thia, and entering Stiria, continues its conrsfc 
to Marpurg; then it runs along the confines of, 
Sclavonia and Lower Hungry, passing-by Es- 
seck, and a little after falls into the Danabe. 

DRACGH. «. (corruptly written for draff.'^ . 
Refuse; swill {Shakspeare). 

DRAUGHT. *. (from dratJB.) 1. The act of 
drinking {Swift). Q. A quantity of liquor 
drank at once {Boyle). 3.' Liquor drank dt 
pleasure (dfi/ton). 4. The act of drawing or 
ulling carriages (Temple). 5. The quality of 
eing drawn {Mortimer). 6. Representation 
by picture {Dryden). 7. Delineation; sketch; 
outline {Locke). S. A picture drawn {South). 
g. The act of sweeping with a net {Hate). 10. 
The quantity of fishes taken by once drawing 
the net {L'Estrange). 11. The act of shoot¬ 
ing with a bow (Camden). IS. Diversion in 
war; the act of disturbing the main design 
{Spenser). 13. Forets drawn off' from the 
ntain army; a detachment (vjddtsc/i) J4. A 
sink; a drain {Matthew). 1.5. The depth 
which a vessel draws, or sinks into the water 
{Drudeu). l6. (In the plural, draughts.) A 
kinif of play resembling chess. .1?. A bill of 
exchange ; or an order for the payment of any 
sum of money due. 

Draught, (or, as it is pronounced, draft.') 
Ju architecture, the figure of an intend^ builih- 
ing described on paper; wherein arC laid down 
the several divisions and partitions of the 
apartments, rooms, doors, passages. Sec. in their 
due proportion. Sec Design. 

Draught-horse, in farming, a sort of 
coarse-made horse, destined for the service of 
the cart or plough. On the choice of these, 
see the article Cart-horse. 

Nothing is so essential to the health of these 
serviceable creatures as cleanliness; if they are 
fed ever so well, and not kept clean, they will 
be subject to numerous disease.s. 

The servant who has the care of them dtight 
to be up early, and to clean the racks aod 
mangers firom all nlth. The currying of them 
to be carefullvperformedevety morning; 

blit oot in liie stebfe, for the dust 

the other horses, as it is too oftensloiK« After 
the horses are dusted, the grooiti ^should daily 
twist awhisp of straw hard «p,atid, wetting it in 
Writer,!^ the legs, shoolder^and body, with h. 
Udariy of the diseases'of draught-horSes, which 
are not owing to uncleanliliess, are «w|E|gMo 
bad water; such as Is too raw, too muddy, ot'too 
cold, being aU> iniptopeiri' If therehh any run- 
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niog stream m flte n«4i^b(n)rh<M<lj Uiey shouM 
alwup be takei) to tfuit to lyater every day in 
svunmer; bijt in winter, well-water, being 
warmer, is better for them. If there be a ne¬ 
cessity of ^ving them weJhwatcr in summer, it 
must be drawn up sor.irs Jtotirs before the time, 
and exposed to the sun-lwams in tubs or 
imughs*, marsh-water, or that o( low-land 
ditches, is worst of all. When the laboming 
hmsfr has drank his water, he should have his 
oats nven him, and these should be carefully 
sifted, and the manger dusted first. It is a 
sommon practice, as soon as a horse is come 
in from his work, to mb down his legs witli a 
whisp of hay; but some (we think without 
Ray good reason) have objected to it. 

While a horse is in a sweat, it is a great re¬ 
lief and tefreshment to him to have his body 
rubbed down. The rack is to be well sup¬ 
plied with hay, and the horse should be left 
to rest and eat about two hours, and then led 
to> water: after this his oats should be given 
Ipm, and he should then g |0 to work 
again. 

In the evening when the labour of the day 
is over, the first tntng to be done is to examine 
the feet, and see if any thing is amiss about the 
shoes} and what earth or gravel is lodged in 
the foot, between the shoe and tire sole, is to 
be picked out, and some fresh cow-dung put 
in Its place, which will cool and refresh the 
part. 

A very material thing for the preservation of 
r 1| sorts of cattle, but of none so much as of 
draught-horses, is fresh and clean litter. This 
H a thing too often neglected in the care of 
these creatures; and many even neglect the 
cleaning away ^e old litter on purpose, leaving 
U there to imbibe more moisture, that it may 
be the better manure for the land. It is true, 
that by this the clung is enriched, and will go 
further; but the benefit they reap from it is no¬ 
thing in compafison with the misebief they do 
^ iwrse in the mean time; for the heat this 

f 'ves his feet is ^ne enough to hurt him, 
he owner often finds the efleot of this, with¬ 
out knowing tlw cause; the horse, if his hoof 
be naturally soft and flat, becomes tender-footed 
and weakly, and is unable to do his business, 
though feel in the best manner that can be: the 
dung in this case is left under him, that there 
foay be some advantage from his filing; and 
the mUehief is inerram, instead of bmng re¬ 
lieved, till iu the tsod the horse is geaeraUy 
rendered tuelos. 

0RAttGRl* OXttH. Oxenemplogwd for the 
Mirpoie of draught of any kiM inetead of 
MiMs; an «aiplOTment wbieh, though eon- 
eid^hly ealtiyam by eereral of our moat in- 
MiUgent iannera,Jh«i Iff no means met with 
ao^feqehl an intMueilm os mi a great variety 
of accounts U deserves. Mr, CbUCv employs a 
huodibd and fifty drauf^ Wieit in nis husl^. 
diy, and has oonitnoei to omjdoy them to a 
veiy great, tho<^ not an etioai eKteoi, for iu>- 
wiMjof iftirty years} he naasihom single m 
- paiie them in 1^ doni^t with reins 

and M dnWti and his advieeis, not to mk 
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oxen wUhhoraa,'on account of the 
of their steps. 

Thus it IS not a matter of speculatton, but 
of experience and proof, that oil the labour of 
husbandry may be well performed byo«en; 
and surely, if the only objection, that of their 
being somewhat slower than horses, cuu never 
be surmountdi, there are olbet considerahona 
of wei^U sufficient to overbalance it. A greater 
number of them may be kept to forward kboar, 
and that, instead of being an extra charjM (as 
would be the caw with an extra numMr of * 
horses) to both iodividaal and public cmola- 
ntent. The balance in fiivour of individuals 
must be indeed great, if we reflect that three 
oxen maybe purchased for less money than one 
good cart-liorsc; that the latter is baUe to be 
worn out, and to become of little or no worth, 
whereas the former never wear out, but the ' 
lost stage of their useful lives is as profitable as 
the first. 

The method proposed by most people, desir¬ 
ous of efl'ceting this advantageous change in our 
agricultural economy, is by the interference of 
government, either by the way of restrictive 
taxation, or absolute prohibition; means which 
ought never to be resorted to in any such case. 
There is, however, a species of coercion per¬ 
fectly legitimate, that of the lord of the land 
over his tenant; and Mr. Culley submits it to 
nublic-spirlted landlords, whether, in granting 
leaves, it would not be an act of public duty, 
to stipulate for thecmploymentofcirai^t oxen 
upon their farms to .i certain extent. Such a 
clause would be an advantageous change 8>r the 
impolitic one of eompeUingthc tenant to mako 
summer fallows. 

But it will be asked of those who are sanguine 
in recommending the use of bullocks for la¬ 
bour, to point out where such may be had, and 
that with little trouble too; for it is well known 
to those most conversant with liis character, 
that the husbandman will not be induced tot 
step a single inch out of his accustomed track 
by a prosivect of the greatest advantage; nay, 
will even regard the man with a kind of hatred, 
who should jiresume to point it out to him. 
Tlte oxen broken for draught are few; and in 
numberless situations, particularly out breed¬ 
ing counties, a man mmt send five or six score 
miles to obtiun them. Titis inconvenience must 
he obviated fay the body of landlords, and by our 
great experimental stoek-breeders; on whom 
It dqienos to^raise an improved species, ip stdh 
ficient numbers for general use, and to divulge 
the best methods of breaking and training them 
to iahmur. The old-faskioned wooden yok* 
has been long laid aside, and experiepee spews 
tbatoxen draw best in breast ^lars> indeed 
their harness dtflers very little fkm that of the 
horse, and any eejlar-raaker cOh vary easily 
fanilshthwn. ^ 

The impraventent having obtained thus Ut 
in field of hudMmdty, and having sur¬ 
mounted its greatest difileulty, it » scaroe pos¬ 
sible but 4t mus^pren, by reach the 

other d^rtments of pubm service. Stage 
waggons are not m^nited to move qa'iok) and 
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if wemmt jtavi tanaf^ btnirs iti a joiifnev, 
"sBiely snd thb babiie wbuM 

te amply tecomjMntfrd for a IHtle W time, by 
the exehfnge of wholesome beef for tmprofit* 
able cairrioD, l\ants of oxeA were set up years 
ago in this serviee^ which did not succeed, but 
were a^in exchanged fot horses; but little 
^rcsa will be laid upon this by persons versed 
in the uneertain nature of experiments. The 
s|)0nes of cattle might be improper, and we 
hat*e mson to suspect they were not kept in 
sufficient good corraitioti. The expected im- 
provemeot in carriages, from the muiiiplication 
of wheels, may possibly have the addilional gootl 
effect of promoting the use of oxen. AH per¬ 
sons concerned in carriages will do well to at¬ 
tend to what Mr. James has said upon the sub- 
ject. 

With ^})ect to the brewery, upon a small 
scale, or in the country, all tlie Imsiness of 
flraii^t reoiiired in such a situation may be 
equally well performed by oxen as by horses: 
a considerable improvement of that concern ; 
sii^ their bullodcs, after having worked a suf¬ 
ficient time, might be falteiied with thei'r own 
grains. 

How far oxen might be useful in the hurry 
arul bustle of a London porler-brewciy, thote 
concerned must be the most proper judges; and 
there can be no doubt that those gentlemen 
would be ready enough to catch at any con¬ 
siderable alleviation of the immense cxpence of 
horse-keeping, the annual amount of which in 
a great house » a noble revenue. 

Often has it been wished it were possible to 
extripate the whole race of I hose Belgic locusts, 
the heavy cart-liorses, and to divide the duties 
of slow-draft between polled oxen and cast off 
inachiners. It would be an act of mercy, and 
securing a kind of retreat for these last, particu¬ 
larly when employed upon a farm; for which 
reason, we shookl wish to see them a somewhat 
wider and squarer race. After all these fine 
speculations, we fear we must have a few Suf¬ 
folk'pundics, to draw us through, wlten deeply 
set in heavy roads. 

Mr. Lawrence observes that, an ox-tcam 
ploughs on acre in eight hours, performing the 
(lay's work with full os much case and dispatch 
as a team of horses. The oxen are exceeclingly 
handy, and may be driven widi a heavy load'to 
a hair's breadth. His infonnant is in tne hahU 
of canhig Ihne fcbm the distance of sevcntcfn 
Mites, beili -with ox and horse teams; and 
fc iilftCt iMiMdk beat the horses by about ah hour 
in ffie jhattiey, taking ffte carts fastet np the 
hills. OStfi, by trim, have walked more 
in a given time than can-horses. 
fb'nh^kMm with hay and chaff, and but little 
com is requlr^'tor th^. 

The neat cattle, both of Herelurdshire and 
fihfopshira, are a superior apeiet in respect to 
form as well as siae: the latter have the prefer- 
eoee Ibv the d(iiif 3 f; the former are reared to 
g^ciiab and beiin^; fay thejedioiousand soi- 
ntM fawddete tmt county, and anntii% 
dbn^nd extiWEMli^prw^ 
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sbire they put their buHoeks to rettk M VM» 
yhats old, eontinubgihem until five or HX$.lfal 
as, during the lalfe excessive prices of stock, 
every resOiwbe has been anticipated, working 
oxen have been commonly sold to go to ke^ 
at three and four years old. The price ofa 
young bullock, fit to break for harness, before 
the war, was from ten to seventeen pounds, 
since winch it has been more than daubted. 
Indeed the price of live stock of all kinds has 
Iteen high of late, and was. on the commence¬ 
ment of the year 1797 , so exoifaitant, as scarce 
to seem deserving cd' credit; now the price is-m 
some degree mowrated. 

Ihe ox being an animalof a meek and gentle 
spirit, and easily intimidated, it is hi^ty neces¬ 
sary to use the utmost mildness and formranee 
in breakmg him in to labour, and indeed i& 
driving him ever afterwards; a rash iinia Mad- 
headed driver will soon spoil the tempers, and 
lower the worth, of the best team of buHocks. 
They are apt to coiieetve attachments and an- 
tipatnics, and to take -alarm at persons who 
have treated them ill. On first be^nitig to 
[dough with oxen, it is advisable to engiq^ X 
driver who is their countryman, and hasheea 
accustomed to attend the species. 

In Sussex, the use of oxen for the plou^ It 
general, and they perform well upon the stme^ 
chrys of that country; ithas eN^en been asserted, 
that they hang better to the collar, in a long 
day, than horses. The ibssek beasts are slower 
than the Hereford. Some farmers have put 
their bulls to work wiUi advstntage. 

Now if accounts be to be relied on, there are 
oxen to be fonnd nearly, if not altogether, upoit 
a par with hones, both at pk>u^ and on the 
hard road, notwithstanding no improvement ki 
tile bread, for that express purpose, has ever 
been attempted; and it has never yet been thn 
custom to feed them well, or to aim at getting 
them in high condition, as we do horses. On 
that account it probably is, that bnliocks are 
sometimes so dull and mint, and liable to aueh 
dangerous accidents, fnnn being over1{itigtte|, 
at work. 

In Holland they keep their cows curried aa 
fine as racers, and body-clothe themupim tam¬ 
ing tlwm out. Our Tabonring beasts ought to 
be kept within doors in winter, fbd wkh com, 
and dressed as carefully as hprses. 

The fair question is, does an addtiiond an¬ 
nual product of corn throughbut the island re¬ 
sult froM the labour of horses, sufficient to re¬ 
imburse (heir superior expence, and to counter¬ 
balance die profit of slaugntering the tneen, after 
their period of labour Aall have expired! We 
should atippose negative of the propeahioH 
most probable, tmd" mat we are mre^toeri- 
fibit^ par premdkxa, and to the vmreabh: 
idolcustom, in usmgsirehnmUituAeofllflKtglK 
hbfses. Qfthe fwrlier possiWeiwfotovemcfrt 
of Uie irreed of Oxhn, in point of alelivity, Mr; 
Lawietiee d<^ not hesitate to apeak Wim cOn- 
fiiteoce ; yet he eand'xHy M^nOwIedges, ilfart, 
the fiimifete of Essex toselt the tapejtoiire.fiif 
hones, and even the^nltoost inipoirifaQl#^ 
maatii^ariftoleraye-ldiift whfa oxe4i"nt’ffah 
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•ame time he^believes nt^ne of them have ever 
made the experiment. Bat in Hamphire, a 
cpnaiderahle tattnerf keening an cquai number 
of horses and of oxen for the plough, found little 
or no difference in their services. Iti Northum¬ 
berland, Mn CuUy, after thirty years cx|)eri- 
ence,keeps onehundred'-and fifty draught oxen, 
u^ins them two in a plough, with reins and 
no driver, and in carts, singly. In Middlesex, 
nn qx team of the slowest kind, having little or 
\Jterhaps no corn, ploughed three quarters of an 
acre {^r day, where the hursc-teain did an acre. 
'X'hpw bullocks also carted bay to London, re¬ 
turning as usualwitli dtmg. In Herefordshire, 
the oxen, with very little corn, beat the horses 
both at plough and upon the roads, which are 
very hilly and stony. In Sussex, oxen are used 
at ploumt with the greatest success. In many 
naru of the west of England, oxen are pre¬ 
ferred to horses for both kinds of labour. 

From these data every one is at liberty to 
draw his inferences; but let it be considered, 
that the number of horses ctnplo 3 'cd in agri¬ 
culture, and for the different purposes of slow 
draught, in Britain, probably exceeds one 
million five hundred Uiousand, and that if only 
one half of these could with propriety be chang¬ 
ed into good wholesome beef, how immense 
ngiustbc the saving; it being taken into the ac¬ 
count, that the time approaches, with fearful 
Strides, wh^n national economy alone can save 
us from impending destruction. In two re¬ 
spects, we may perhaps pretend to some little 
originality of thinking on this subject; to wit, 
tm the more liberal tiding, and the breeding 
the ox to greater speed. Every one who has 
entered into the jihilosophp of laborious exer¬ 
tion, and attended the practice, whether in men 
or animals, must be convinced how much it de¬ 
pends upon ample and solid nutriment. Every 
adept in the mysteries of the stable well knows 
bow contributory are cleanliness, and keeping 
the perspisation open and free, by regular tiiur- 
nal frictions, to the nimbleness and hilarity of 
the animal. In regard to raising a variety of 
the ox, with the qualification of more than the 
usual activity, where should be the difficulty, 
lince we have been long accustomed to vary and 
mould him at pleasure into such differing snapes 
and forms as caprice or interest has prompted ? 
Perhaps those gmtlemen who have been in the 
habits of breeding horses for the turf would 
aocceed best in this pursuit: it is of great na¬ 
tional iinportaQce,and notiinwprthyattention. 

Mr. Arthur Young, in the Annals of Agri¬ 
culture,. after stating, that the labouring ox, 
with proper management, gains two or three 
pounds whilst the horse grows an¬ 
nually lyorse, ^*that the ox requires 

no oats, and, of hi^, is generally con- 

t^ted with straw*** nowever,.‘Mr. Law¬ 
rence auspi^tg, maif have a teodene^ rather to 
rctaxdv than forward, 'thepubho object of em- 
plovhtt'^en. For thegrand piyedion to buU 
locKs ^-labour being the want of expedition, 
W thinks this can never be obtSEOied from any 
mtmals, wlAput solid and gehermis keep. 

^}e|; to James that 


o^en were generally used and esteemed<«u]ienoif 
to horses, for the plougbcin hb data; he men¬ 
tions disorders bruught upon working oxeb by 
poor keep, and their lieing subject in conse¬ 
quence to lib down in the furrow, wh^ they, 
were with difficulty gM up again : be recom¬ 
mends for them, btltlcy in the straw, wbieb 
will, he says, keep theiii lusty and strong; also 
to curry them like horses, and constantly wash 
their feet and claWs. It was the custom in 
those days I'o work barreners. The ancients 
occasionally purged their labouring oxen. 

Mr. Young speaks of a hornless breed of 
Devons, of a retf colour, near Bridport. To this 
dace recouHe may be easily had ov a curious 
ireeder. In breeding the ox for labour, the 
required points are, clean and fine bead and 
neck, deep shoulder, wide quarters, thin skin, 
silk coat; and those qualities must be sought 
among the Hcrefonls, Yorkshire sliort-hqrns. 
North Devons, and those of Sussex. There are 
exceeding fast walkers amon^t the Yorkshire 
cows; and some well formed for labour, which 
appeared to be bred between Norman,or Al- 
derney stock, and Y'orkshire. |^ual activity 
of exertion at dead pulls, or ability to lift great 
weights, with our best cart-horses, must never 
be expected iit the most improved breed of 
oxen; at the same time it must be conceded, 
those qualities are not out material objects of 
pursuit. 

Draught-hooks, arc large hooks of iron 
fixed on tlie cheeks of a cannon-carriage, two 
on each side, one near the trunnion-hole, and 
the other at the train, and are called the fore 
and hind dranglit-hooks. 

DRAU'GHTHOCSE. «. {draught and 
hoHsjf.} A house in which filth is deposited 
{Kings). 

DRAUGHTS. (/<■» aux dames, Fr.) A 

well known game playtxl with counters, upon a 
quadrilateral boardy containint; sixty-four checks. 
Neither the origin of tlie wordy nor the history of 
the game, lias hitherto been attempted by any of 
onr IcxicograplierK or antiquaries, if we except 
Skinner ; who explains the word draughts as fol¬ 
lows: ** Ludus lalmneiilorum. simplimr; noMs tie 
dkf'um credo u verbo to draw, guia tcilletl htrunculi 
ticti hine, inde rabiunlut' ei ouferinlur.’* ** The sim¬ 
pler game of table-men; thus denominated among 
ourselves, aS I snppose, from the verb b draw; be¬ 
cause the table-mCn here oVerpasrered, are drawn 
off, and carried away." 

There are various sources, bdwever, - af it ap¬ 
pears to us, from which the word drau^ts maybe 
more read'dy derived, Johnson ofliws po deriva. 
tion, but in one of hia mesuungs of the word 
draught exjrtaini it to denote <* Forces drawn off 
from the main bodjr; a detachment and in an¬ 
other, " Diversion id w'ar; the act of disturbiiilif 
the tti^n diAlgn; perhaps sudden'attkek.'' ' 

Now all .tbeae apply stridtiy to Che imtnre of tbd 
gaffle,'and ofRw a directer pirigiii ffidn that sug- 
gesfed by fifcinner. ^et the rw driginytf w« 
take itot,.is the following. 

A ^aght is n sketch, design, or'protave;',s 
draught-board is a sketch orpicture^idard; in the 
present tnkfaecc, the board eoiiudninf the sket^ 
or ptccnfid on which the piec|fe^t (day the gafiife 
ate to move, and whiph are oi^la acceant eafttd 
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^bcmsdUTetthe droughts, drobgh&4nen,oroccupielR 
ft tbs drooghtkbottH.' 

Of the bi^ory'we are totally ignorant. Ewry 
)ne, liouriever, who attends to its general scope and 
^ei^ions, will readily perceive that it is a mere 
inodilie^ton of tbe simpi^jnorements and opera¬ 
tions of efaess; and cousequeiiQy that it must have 
been invented sutne time after the latter game be¬ 
came knowii in Europe. ’1‘Iie boards on w'bidh the 
^me is played, is directly a chess-board, contain^ 
itig ti>e same number of squares. Tbe Counters*, 
ar men, as they Ore called at draughts, are the 
pawns, -paous, or footmen, as they are called at 
tdiess; in both games these pieces make a similar 
advance, and sire only able to move from one 
square to another at a time, without say retre^rade 
movement whatever j and in both also they can 
only take prisoners, by moving ia a diagonal di¬ 
rection. There is this difference, however, tliat in 
chess the pawns move straight forward when they 
do not take prisoners, and only in an obiiqae Hire 
w^en they do { whilein the easier game of draughts 
this complex motion is sithpliGed, and the paiAns 
never move otherwise flian in an oblique line. 

The great and chaiurteristic difSenIty of chess, 
consists In the divetsity of the movements allowed 
to the pieces called the khig and his officers. 
These pieces, therefore^ arre entirdy laid aside tn 
the game of draughts, which is played by twelve 
pawns or men alone on each tide.- The latter 
game, however, as well as the former, has its 
kingly dignity, which is the only titled dignity it 
retains from the parent souioe. In tbe European 
chess, whkh is derived immediately from the Per¬ 
sians, we allow but one king on each sidej in tlie 
Plindiistanee chess, however, there arc two kings, 
as well as two queens, and two'officers of every 
kind. Ill draughts, the kings are caimble of mul¬ 
tiplication, to a much greater extent on either 
side: and instead of Kicing hereditary as in chess, 
they are advanced, in draughts, from the common 
ranks, and acquire the regal dignity aluiic by their 
own courage and success} for every pawn or man 
that IS capable of pushing forward, and taking pos¬ 
session of a post in the extreme or bindmoat line 
of squares belonging to the hostile party, is im¬ 
mediately crowned, and capable of moving in any 
diagonal direction whatever, backwanls or for¬ 
wards, to the terribie annoyance of the pawns or 
common men, who are often in conscqtnmuc! mown 
down with rapid and tremendous slaughter. Fi¬ 
nally, both chess and draughts terminate not iin- 
frequentfy in the same way» by a check-mate, or 
complete Mockade of the king; with this only 
difference, that as there is bnt one king in the usual 
game of chess, and the whole dignity of tiie army 
depends apon him, the game is won tbe moment 
he is completely biockadedi wlisteyer the number 
of o^en or of pawns he may have around him; 
while as the dignity of a king is less considerable 
in draaghU, as well from his plebeian origin, as 
from the greater number that may exist at .the 
waq time, the game does not close by a check- 
male, Unless every king and pawn Is completely 
checkmated at tbe same time. From this dimlnu- 
tiou of dignity idso, kings in draughts are liable 
to the iaffigmty of being taken prisonms Bke the 
eontiiion awn or pawns. 

Ihe. game of draughts may, with propriety, 
thercBim, be denominated lUtkehaii and in tea- 
t^ seems tohuvojheen very neaily the name 
^ erhkA,jit Stas ca^ed a few'centuries agpr for as 
the Imtiis tktia btrunciitana^ .derived from 
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Seneca, but certainly with an indo'hUht 
tion, was applied to chess, so the game ofdraaglita' 
wHs denominated, at the saine time, lu(bu latrurku^ 
lorum tmfUsfor, simpler or iitUe chess. 

In playing at draughts, tbe parties may choose 
either the black nr the white squares, for in this 
game only one set of squares can be ]^ayed upon' 
at one tinie< This being decided, tbe board most 
be so placed tlmt tbe doable angle of the playing 
squares must be at tbe right band of each plajrerit 
The number of men is twelve for each, and being 
placed, one on eaqb of tbe black or white sqnares 
agreed npoii,'they will just 611 up the 6rst three 
rows, anil leave a sufficient field for operation* in 
the. centre. 

Tbe first move is to Be determined by lo^ ditd the 
rest afterwards fuUow alternately as in chesst 
Every movement most be in a diagonal line for¬ 
wards alone,- and only from square to square. TO' 
enable a pawn on one side to take a pawn .on the 
otlierr immediate proximity is not enough, for 
there must be a blank behind the pawn that is to 
be taken} and tbe pawn that takes him» instead ^ 
passing, as in chess, into the square that tbe cap¬ 
tured pawn occupies, leops over the captured pawn- 
into the blank square, as though he had made two 
movements, and then takes off the captured pawn 
from tbe board. 

If the victor pawn> on alighting in the blank 
square,- meet with another hostile pawn in a square 
immediately adjoining, with another blank be¬ 
hind him, he pursues his career, leaps over this se¬ 
cond pawn, which is immediately removed after 
the manner of tbe first; and continues the same 
course, without intermption, as long as he meets 
with a pawn with a blank square behind to resk 
in. 

A pawn is often moved forward by one of the 
parties, into a direct approximation with a pawn 
of the otlier party, for the express purpose of 
being taken, in order by such a sacrifice to carry 
into effect n plan for taking two or three pawns in 
return, tbe player perceiving, that by the advance 
of one of his antagonist's pawns into the square, 
it must hereby necessarily reach, he will be able 
not only to take the pawn that so adi ances, but 
also several other pawns toivards which his nwa 
pawn will be led, in consequence of their being 
unprotected, or having blank squares behind 
them. 

Oivthis account a player is compelled twtabe a 
pawn thus situated, aud is not left at bis opijon § 
for if he do not take hb adversary’s pawn, and 
moves another instead of the one he ought to. move 
for this purpose, the adversary iinmediately tafcos 
off from the board the pawn that should have 
moved, as a foif^t, exclaiming,**/u^y(W,"er'(as 
it is vulgarly pronounced) ** 1 Aq/f or Avy yon,” i.e. 

I take you off fur not taking my pawn: and this 
action is hence denominated a or Au/^ 

The direct object of the game, on either side, is 
to push forafard boldly, yet cautimtiijiy, towards 
the adversary's first or hindmost line, and to ^oA- 
pei him to break U, and leave one qjr tndre MBuk 
squares lq,that quarter. Fur, as we have already- 
observed, ev^ryjiawn'Or man that nmches-a blank 
square in this line b immediately advanced to 
the dignity of a king, with-a powhr of moving 
either baekwant or forwani from one square- to 
another, in any diagonid ditectihn at option-; mA 
in conseqirenee iff being a long, he is immediacy 
crowned, by having at^her pawn put upon hif||L 
sigatficMive of bb .douUepiwerof nioti(Hi}.i^ 
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In tUis nianiwr each party hai often not less than 
iuut, Avcf or more kings at a time. 

To ohtein this end, the grand principle is, to 
spread the pawns or men so widely in tlieir advance, 
as to be able totuke every advantaijic of the enemy 
that may offer itself, yet to keep tliem sufficiently 
(dose to ea<;h other, to ^uttl an easy uud effectual 
prototdlon. The hindmost, or head-line as it is 
called, is usually advanced las\ of all ; and the 
player who, by dexterous manoeuvring, is capable 
vi breaking through this part of his adversary’s 
encampment, so as to giie a safe admission to one 
of his pawns, and thus to moke a king of him, in 
aw early part of the game, is almost sure of gain¬ 
ing it when the skill is upon a par. And on tiiis 
account one pawn (and sometimes two) arc readily 
sacrificed to obtain so importaut an advantage. 

This attack is must commonly attenipted to¬ 
wards tlte double-corner, or on the right liand side 
e€ the defendant: for here the assault may l>e con¬ 
ducted with less danger, and the successful pawn, 
after he has been crowned, returns without inter¬ 
ruption or blockade to the field of battle, which is 
not always the (Hkse if he enter in on any other 
square. This, therefore, is the most important 
quarter of any, even in the opening of the cun- 
it is also the ino>t imiHHrtaut towards the 
close; for if one party be weakened, and reduced 
to two kings by a party who has three, he will be 
able to diffend himself for a very long period of 
tuae in this position; and by taking admiitase of 
the moremeots of the opposite party, and crossing 
me of bis two kings wer tjie boaiff to tlte ot)po- 
Stle doable corner, he will effuctuatly prevent him 
from check-making, or blockading him, and will 
uf conrse, inferior as he is in number, reduce the 
battle to a drawn game. Jn any other outefinost 
square on the draught-board, a pawn or a king 
may be so placed (as for example, on the square 
nearest in a straight tine, and direct! v opposite'to 
tlio former), that the upposilo party bavine to 
more, is necessarily ''iK^k-inatcd or blockaded, 
and cannot stir without falling a prisoner to the 
pawn or king that is blockading. Even a pawn 
done so situated, would possess the same power 
over a kiqg so blockaded, ibit a king, once se¬ 
curing bimtelf in the double angle on the same 
Kne, not only requires two pieces to blockade or 
(i’l^kmiste him, but both those pieces most first of 
all be made kings, in order that they may be able 
tomovebotb backward and forward, without which 
ffotoilo power of action they would nut be coinpe- 
toot to eSect a perfect blockade. 

Where ttie pieces are reduced to one ou each 
•de, or, as we have already observed, two on tlie 
•Be sid^ aad three on the other, and so sibiated 
that it is iaipossible for either side to blockade or 
eheck-BMte toe other, the battle is denominated a 
dniwii gtDSe, mid neither party lays clajm to the 
rictory. 

To DR^wW; <r. a. preter. drew; part, pass- 
^awn. Saxon.) 1 . To pull along; 

not to cany (Samite/). 9, To pull forcibly; to 
pluck iAtterbury). . To brtog 1^ violence; 
to.dng [Jarnet}. 4. To, raise^out of a deep 
j^aoe {Jeremiah). To suck (Mccius), 6 . 
To pOttract; to call toward itself {Sktckmg). 7 . 
To draw as the magnet dan {Dmden), 8 . To 
. inl^ UtUiKm). 9 . Tw take mim any thing 
baatakiiaii « holding (CArantcfrit). ift. To 
tol» «ffthejpi>ot broachqY(£hytirN). 11 . To 
fake fimn *«Mk {Shalape<ne). 118- To pull a 
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sword frciih the sheath iJ}rydm). leg 

out any liquid {H-'uemm). 14. Toiii£#lMi^ 
out of I he oven (A/off^mer). Ifi. IV unclose 
or si ide back curtains ( Drydfin). iG. Tu close 
or spread enrtains {Sidney), \J. To cktraci 
( Cheyne), 18 . ToimH-ure, as an agent Or cipise 
{Locke), 19 . IVproduce, or bring, os ati ef¬ 
ficient cause {Titmeott), 20 . To convey se¬ 
cretly or gradually {lialeigh), 91 To pro¬ 
tract ; to lengthen ; to spin {L'elto^. 99. Ttr 
utter lingeringly {ijryden). , 23. To represent 
by picture {IValler), 24. To form a represen¬ 
tative image {Drydcn). 95. To ifcnve, as 
from some original {Temple). e(). To deduce, 
as from (joatiiliitcs {Temple). fTJ. Tu imply 
{Locke). 28. To allure; to entice {P.«o/OTi). 

Tojead, as a motive {Dr^den). 30. To 
persuade to follow {Shttkspeare). 31. To in¬ 
duce; to persuade {Dartesy 39. To win; to 
gain {Shakspeare). 33. To receive; to take no 
{Shakspcarc), 34. To extort; to force {Au- 
disoti). 35. To wrest; to distort J^Ai/gi/V). 
3(>. To compo.se; to form in writing {Pope), 
37 . To withdraw from judicial notice {Shak¬ 
speare). 38. To eviscerate; to embowel 
{Kmg). 3;). To 1)h aw in. To apply to any 
purpose by thstorlion or violence {iMcke). 40. 
To DaAWita. To contract; to pull back 
{Gay). 41. To 1>raw in. To inveigle; to 
entice {Hiidibras). 43. To Draw off. To 
extract l»v distillation {Addison). 43. To 
Dr A w off. To drain out by a vent {Mortimer). 
44. 7<*0raw off'. To withdraw; to abstract 
{Addison). 4j. Ta Draw on. To occasion; 
to invite {Jlayirard). To Draw on. To 
cause ; to bring by degrees {Boyle). 47 . To 
Draw over. To rakse in a still {i^oyir). 48. 
To Du AW over. 'I'u persuade to revolt; to in¬ 
duce to change a parly {Addison). 40. To 
Dr aw out. To protract ; to lengthen {Slmk- 
speare). 50. To Draw out. To beat out, as 
is done to hot iron {Moxon). 51. To Draw 
out. To extract; to nuiii]) out by insinuation 
{Sidney). 59. To Drav out. To induce by 
motive (Hooker). 53. To Draw out. To call 
to action {Dryden). 54. To Draw out. To 
rang^ in battle {Collier). 55. To DraW up. 
To ibnn in order of battle {Clarendon). 56. 
To Dk aw up. To form in writing {Swiff). 

To Draw. v.n. 1. To perform the olltce of 
a beast of draught {Deuteronomy). 2. To act 
as a wei^t {Addison). 3. .To contract; to 
shrink {Baven). 4. w advance; to move 
{Milton). 6 . To come together (Blaekmorj^, 
0. To draw a sword {l^akspeate). 7. To 
practise the art of detineation {Locke). B. To 
take a card out of the pack; to take a .lot 
{Drydcn). 9 . To make a sore run by attra^ 
tioo. 10 . ?» Dr AW tff. To retire; to, retrekf 
{CalHef). 11 . To Draw mi. To aavanoe; to 
approach {Dryden). 12. To Draw up. To 
fpm troops into regular older {fflairefuiofi). 

Draw. *. (from the verb-.) 1 . Ihe men of 
drawit^ 9. The lot w dtance drawn. 

DRAWBACK, in oontmereeyCeminduties, 
ei^er of the .customs or of the dtoiae, allowed 
upon tbfiiri^ptfirtatioii ofobine of ourown qhi* 
Buftchiti^ihr npcm eettMn'fweigQ tnenhan* 
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have paid dut^ on importation. The 
oatha of the merchantarmpoftingandexmrting 
artt re^nired to obtain the drawback on foreign 
^ooda, affirming the troth of the officer's cer- 
ttflmte on the eittry> and the due payment of 
the duties: and thesdmajfbe made by the agent 
or husband of any corporation or company; or 
,by the known servant of any merchant usually 
employed in making his entries, and paying his 
customs. 

DRAWBRIDGE, a bridge made after the 
manner of a Hoor, to draw up, or let down, a| 
occasion serves, before the gate of a town or 
castle. SeeBaiocE.' 

A drawbridge may be made after several dif¬ 
ferent modes, but the most common are made 
with plyers, twice the length of the gate, and a 
foot in diameter. The inner stjUare is traversed 
with a cross, which serves for a couuter|>dise; 
and the chains which hang from the extremi¬ 
ties of the {dyers, to lift up Or let down the 
bridge, are of iron or brass. In navigable ri¬ 
vers It is sometimes necessary to make tnc mid¬ 
dle arch of bridges with two moveable plat¬ 
forms, to be raised occasionally, in order to let 
the masts and rigging of vessels {tass through. 

DRAW-NET, a device for catching birds, 
and especially woodcocks, with a net fixed in a 
particular manner. The following is the most 
generally applicable, and consequently the most 
convenieni plan : for the ex{>lanation of which 
see Plate 98 , fig. 2 . 

Pitch upon some clear place on the side of a 
forest{ for example, supimse'AD to be the 
forest, and the space between the tree A and 
the letter E, to be the void space, five or six 
fathoms broad ; pitch upon a tall and straight 
tree on the side of the wood, as that marked 
A, lop off the branches towards your clear 
ground, and fasten to the top of the tree a strong 
pole, as K. R, Z: find out a tree in the wood 
of a middling size, as that rei)rcsented by £, p, 
let it be as high and straight as possible; when 
you have taken off all the branches, carry it to 
the place where your draw-net lies, and mak-i^ 
ing a bole in the ground, as at K, four or five 
feet deep, and six or seven fathom distant from 
the edge of the forest A, put the thick end of 
it into this hole, lift it up, and let it stand up¬ 
right, after you have first tied within two or 
three feet of the end F, some bands of wood, 
fastened endwise tpeach other, as a, h, c, d, c, 
/, Ac. and then let them be kept tight, with 
wooden hooks fixed quite round in (he ground: 
tliey should be nine feet distant from the foot 
£, and managed like ropeset the mast of a ship: 

‘ at'the same nmeeare must be taken that none 
of them rea^h to the glade, or space between 
A feth* of entangling tne net. Set 

^ tree which you havd cut, so that the munt 
^incline two feet, or thereatouts, towarasthe 
jpM to the forest; and fasten the pidfey C to the 
gmallen^ withe cord or pfAthread thrust 
throuuh'it: aa al8otethe4r^Ar*’*<^^^^'^8^ 
JpwleyL. X«eave the 4i^ d^the>«^ mr 
«8 thkiMB mif^t he tem(piMu}^-.stB4 them, the 
host jmy it tor leave only/ihtli^ac^Kadt, and 
even to thorten them, a fpaH paek- 
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thread B to ene end, and twisting ffie 
about the trunk of the tree, at a place where 
they are not to be reached, especially with 
climbing up » fer as the part H of the cot tree: 
or else take with ^ou a light larfder, six or eight 
feet high, by which means you miy most easUy 
secure your lUfplements. 

Another invention is, after the flight is oster, 
to tack two cords together, by means of which ^ 
you may convey up as many stones as far as 
the pul leys j then take a stick V, twoleet long, 
and cleft .at both ends, about which fold all the 
rest of the cords j after which pass them both 
into the clefts at the ends of the stick, and let 
the whole mount up. Thus the stones S, T, 
will come down to half the height of the trees, 
because the cords are tied together at the letter 
X, and there will the stick V hang downwards: 
so that to order things rightly, you must have 
a long pole with a hook at the end, with which 
to hook the piece of wood V, and (mil it; or 
else take a packthretid, and tie a stone as big as 
a hen's egg to it, that you may throw it be¬ 
tween the two cords over the stick V, and by 
that means pull it as with a hook. It remains 
only to observe, tliat you may place Several 
draw-nets round about the forest, and that one 
man alone may pitch ten or a dozen of the 
tri^e ones. 

This article might be thought imperfect, 
unless sonicihing should be observed relating to 
the flying, er buckled draw-net, by some called 
patitine; which is of use in all places, and es- 

t iecially in countries where there is nothing 
)iit coppices and forests, whose owners will 
not allow the felling any trees, or cutting of 
branches, necessary lor the use of the former 
net. See Plate 92 , fig, 3. 

Take two poles, as E, B, D, C, as thick as 
your arm, of twenty-one feet long; straight 
and light, and {minted at the thick end: fasten 
tu each small end B, D, an iron, copper, or 
such like buckle, to serve instead of a pull^ i 
have also a draw-net with buckles, into winch 
yon must {>ass a strong packthread, that is even, 
and twelve fathoms long: see the letters B, G, 
D, F; fold it, that it may not be entangled 
with the net; and have a wooden hook F, of a 
foot long, for the convenience of carrying your 
implements, to use as you have occasion. 

This draw-net must be pitched 00 where 
but on the sides of a coppice, near some vine- 
yani, in the highwaj’s or walks in a forest or 
{>ark; cs{)ecially when these places adjoin fields, 
or open mounds, in the middle or between 
wooefs. You may likewise spread tWa net 
along a brook, at the bottom of a |mnd, and 
indeed, in all places frequented by woock^kt. 
You must use it in the following manner: 

Suppose the uee L, be the siw of the wood, 
or «ome other place wjiere yon have a mind to 
.pitoh your net, you must unfold it, and take an 
end of the thiidi puck^tead which (rasses 
■tlKough '4hie buckle, ahd tie It to the end of the 
at the letter fkiMta small pocditHretKl 
£, 'K, into the bdekfe is at the end B, 
and tie it to the lint badde B of the net, that 
you may draw U Uka a'hed-cutudn; thw sti^ 

^ Q 
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the poleB, £, quite round the wood L, in such 
a manner, that it may stand firm in the ground, 
and slope a little towards the tree, l^ke the 
otiier end of the l^ick packthread F, and pass 
it also into the buckle % ring D, wliich you 
are likewise to pitch into the ground, about live 
or six fathom distant from the other pole B, H; 
th«Hi withdraw seven or eight fathoms distant 
from the net, to the foot ot some tree or bush, 
or else to some branch which you have pitched 
upon oii^purpose, over against the net, as at 
the place marked F; here fix the hook, and 
tie the end of the thick packthread, and then 
pull the whole till the net is mounted; next 
twist the cord twice or thrice about the hook, 
that you may keep it tiglit, while you proceed 
to pull tlie small packthread £, in order to ex¬ 
tend the net; when this is done return to the 
hook, unfold the cord, and sit near the bush or 
coi'er, without stirring, having your eye always 
to the net, that jou may let it fall when the 
woodcock gets into it, which you must kill us 
SOUQ as taken; when setting your net readily 
again, proceed as before. It would not be 
amiss h^ut a small packthread into the last 
buckle I) of the net, as on the other side, by 
which you will adjust the draw-net the more 
easily. 

This sort of draw-net should have no other 
than lojcnge meshes, because they must glide 
along the cords, like a bed-cnrtain ; the net 
should not be above live or six fathoms wide, 
and two and a half or three in height. The 
meshes should be two inches broad, or two and 
a lialf or three at most; the net should be made 
of 6ne but strong thread, and the copper buckles 
fastened to all the meshes of,the last up{>er row 
B, D; the lever must be made twice as long as 
yun vi'ould have the net to he in extent; then 
having a quarter more than the measure of the 
height, you must accommorlate the buckles, 
which beitig adjusted in the manner in which 
they ought to stand, pass a middling cord, or 
packthread as thick as a writing-pen, into all 
these buckles. 

You should have two other small pack¬ 
threads B, G, D, C, which you must pass into 
the last range of the meshes of both sides, ^oue 
of which must be fastened to the buckle B, and 
the other to that at D, in order to keep the net 
right when you make use of it; and therefore 
the two ends £ and G must lie loose, and 
longer than the height of the net by ten or 
twelve feet; this net must be of a brown co¬ 
lour. 

Draw-nets are usually made with lozenge 
.meshes, because tl^er* a« few persons wlio 
know how to nutk^ them‘otherwise, but here 
more thread and labemr are requir^ than in 
those with square meshes, which are made 
.flOOiMSi and have no siiperduous meshes. 
However, everyone is at liberty in their choice 
for both may 1% employed with advantage. 

If you (mfer a draw-net witit lozenge 
Ino^hmi measure the breadth of the ^aee where 
youaee to spretal it, and let the net be near 
jtlHce ITS lo^ as that nieatme. Its height 
.f^mld he from that braa«h when the puUey 
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is, to within two feet of the ground. The 
breadth is from the lettw V to the letter X: 
being the places where the stones should fall, 
whi^ are supposed to be fastened at M and 
N; when the net is spread, the height should 
be taken from the pullejr to teach near the 
letter X; the net must therefore be made one- 
third part longer than, the height; tor beinj^ 
extended in breadth, it will shorten by one- 
third; when the whole net is nirshed, you 
must have a cord not quite so thick as your 
little finger, through all the meshes of the last 
range M, N; you must fasten both sides, try¬ 
ing the six first meshes of the tow together to 
the cords so that they may slip along; do the 
same by the other side; these two places must 
be distanced, according to the width of the 
pass, leaving the rest of the meshes of the net 
alxtve loose, so as to slip or be drasvn from one 
side to the other, like a bed-curtain: then to 
each of these cords tie a packthread, which 
you must pass into the last range of meshes on 
the sides, that so yon may fasten the net as it 
should be, to two trees. A, Bj a foot or two of 
the cord should be suffered to hang down at 
each end of the net, with which to tie the 
stones, when you would spread it. 

If you prefer a draw-net with square meshes, 
take the breadth and height, and work as afore¬ 
said : when the net is finished, verge it above 
with a pretty strong'cord, and jiass two pack- 
thre.ads through tiic meshes, on both sides, in 
the same manner as in that made lozengc-wise, 
and leave also both ends of the cord, so that 
the stones may be tied with them. 

DRA^VVEK. j. (from draw.) 1. One em¬ 
ployed in procuring water from the well 
{Deitlernmnty). 3- One whose business is to 
draw liquors from the cask {lien Janson), 3. 
That which has the power of attraction (Swi//). 
4. A box in a case, out of which it is drawn at 
pleasure {Lock*). 5. (In the plural.) The 
under part of a man’s femoral dress {Locke). 
6. He who draws a bill of exchange. 

DRAWING, an art which consists in justly 
representing the appearahees of objects, upon 
paper or any plain suiface, by means of lines and 
shades, formed with certain culoiiriiif materials 
adapted to the purpose. 

Sect. I. 0/ ike Malerialt used for Drmeing, and Ike 
Manner of employing them. 

Whoever would acquire this elegant art, must 

bevjn by furniibioK binueir with proper iBateiials, 

such as black-lead pencils, crayons of black, 
white, or red chalk, crow-quill pens, % luler and 
compasses, diaaicls-hair rencils, and Indian ink. 
He must acrustom himself to hold the pencil far¬ 
ther from the point than a pen is held In writing; 
which will five him a better command of it, and 
contribute to render bis strokes more free and 
bold. The use of the pencil is to draw the &at 
sketch or outline of the piece, as any stroke that 
is amiss may in this be easily robb^ out; and 
when'he has made the sketch as correct as he can 
with the pencil, he may then draw carofnlly the 
best outline he hat got, with his erow-quill pen 
dipped ih'« Indian ink; after which be 
maydischatg* the ,pencil-lines, by rubhiqf die 
piece geatl^ with the crunh of (tale bread or Iok 
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dtan rubber. Hariiiir thus got the outline clear, 
his next work is to shade the piece properly, either 
by drawing fine strokes •with his pen where it re¬ 
quires to be shaded, or by washing it with his 
pencil and the Indian ink. . As to his ruler and 
compasses, they ore never or very rarely to be 
used, fxccpt in measuring the proportions ’ of 

« gures after be has dran'n them, to prove whether 
ley are right or not; or in bouses, fortifications, 
and other works of architeetnre. 

Having got all these implements in readiness, 
the first practice must be to draw straight and 
curve lines, with case and freedom, upwards and 
downwards, sideways to the right or le», or in any 
direction whatsoever. He must also learn to 
draw accurately, by command of hand only, 
squares, circles, ovals, and other gi-ometrical 
figiirt'S: for as the alphabet, or a knoa ledge of 
the letters, is an iiitrodnction to grammar; so is 
geometry to drawing. Tire practice of drawing 
thi‘se simple fisures till he is master of them, will 
enable him to imitate, with greater ease and accu¬ 
racy, many apiiearanees both in nature and art. 
And line it is proper to admonish him never to 
be in a hurry; but to make himself perfectly 
master of one figure before he proceeds to an¬ 
other: the advantage, and even necessity, of this, 
will appear a.s he proceed.^. Two observations 
more may be added ; 1. That he accustom him¬ 
self to draw all his figures very large, which is the 
only way of acquiring a frit bold manner of de- 
tigriiiig. 2. That he practi^ drawing till he has 
gained a tolerable mastership of his pencil, befui'C 
lie attempts to shadow any figure or object of any 
kind whatever. 

SfCT. II. Of tie Method of drawing Et/et, Ears, 
Leg^t Arms, Hands, Feet, A’c. 

As to the drawing of eyes and cars, legs and 
arms, the leainer will have very little mure to do 
than to copy carefully the different examples given 
in Plate 64, taken from one of the most approved 
drawing-books extant. But the actions and pus. 
tnres of the hands are so many and v arioiis, that 
no certain rules eau he given for drawing them 
that will universally hold good. Yet as the hands 
and feet are diflkult members to draw, it is very 
neci ssary, and well worth while, to b<-stow sumo 
time and pains about them, carefully imitating 
their various postures and actions, so as not only 
to avoid all sameness and imperfection, bnt also to 
give them life and spirit. To arrive at Ibis, great 
care, study, and practice, are requisite; particu¬ 
larly in imitating the Itest prints or drawings that 
can be got of hands and feet; fur, as to the mecha¬ 
nical way of drawing them by lines and measures, 
they are not only perplexed and difficult, but also 
contraiy to the practice of the best mabtera. One 
general rule, however, maybe given (which is uni¬ 
versally to be observed in all subjects); viz. not to 
finish perfectly, at first, any single part, but to 
sketch out faintly, and with light strokes of the 
pencil, the shape and pitiportion of tlie whole 
hand, with the action and turn of it; and after 
considering carefully whotlnr this fir't sketch be 
perfect, and altering it wheiever it* amiss, you 
may then proceed to the'bending of llie joints, the 
knuckles, the veins, am) other WDall particulars, 
which, when the learner has got the .whole shape 
and proportion of the hand'Of ftiot; will wot only 
be more easily, but also more peifi^ly done. 
Sect. 111. Qf drawing Oa flWmm Pm, 

It la usual with artists to di'ntle the bead into 


four equal parts. 1. From the crown of the heatit 
to the top'll the forehead. 2. From the top of the 
forehead to the eye-brows. 3. From tlie eye-browa 
to the bottom of the nose. 4. From thence to the 
bottom of the chin. But this proportion is not 
constant; those features in diffetent men being 
often very difierent as to length and shape. In a 
well-proportioned face, however, they arc nearly 
right. To direct the learner, therefore, in forming 
a pcifcct face, his first business is to draw an oval, 
or rather the form of an egg; in the middle of 
which, from the top to the bottom, drawa perpen- 
dirular line. Through the centre or middle of tbia 
line draw a diameter line, directly acro-ss from one 
side to the other of your ovai. On these two lines 
all the features of the face are to be plact d as fol¬ 
lows: Divide your perpendicular line into four 
equal parts: tbe first tnust be allotted to the hair 
of the head; the second is from tbe top of the fore¬ 
head to the top of the nose between the eye-brows; 
the third is from thence to the bottom of the nose; 
and the fourth includes the lips and chin. Your 
diameter line, or the braadth of tbe face, is always 
supposed to be the length of five eyes; you must, 
therefore, divide it into five equal parts, and place 
the eyes upon it so at to leave- exactly the length 
of one eye betwixt them. This is to be understood 
only of a full front face, as a in Plate 65 ; for if it 
turn to either side, then tlie distances are to be 
lessened on that side which turns from yon, less 
or more, in proportion to its turning, as in tbe 
ext-imples bib. Tlie tup of the ear is to rise pa¬ 
rallel to the eye-brows, at the end of thediamefer 
line; and the bottom of it must be equal to the 
bottom of the nose. Tbe nostrils ought not to 
come out farther than the corner of tbe eye in 
any face; and the middle of the month must al¬ 
ways be placed upon the perpendicular line. 

StCT. IV. Of delineating Human Figures. 

When the pupil is become tolerably expert in 
drawing faces, heads, hands, and tcet,he may next 
attempt to draw the whole of tbe human figure at 
length. In order to this, let him first sketch the 
head ; then draw a perpendicnlar line from the 
bottom of the head seven times its length (for tbe 
length of the head is about one-eighth part of the 
length of the figure). The best proportioned 
figures of the ancients are 7j heads in height. If, 
therefore, the figure stands upright, as in the ex¬ 
ample «, Plate 64, draw a perpendicular line from 
the top of the head to tbe heel, which must be di- 
vuled into two equal parts. The bottom of the 
belly is exactly the centre. Divide tbe lower part 
into two equal parts again, the middle of which is 
the middle of the knee. For tbe upper part of the 
figure^ tlie incthml must be varied, , Take eff with 
your Compasses the length of the face (which is 
three paits in four of tbe length of tbe head); 
from the throat-pit to the pit of the stomach ia 
one face, from thence to the navel is another, and 
from thence to the lower rim of the belly is a third. 
The line must be divided into seven eqaai parts. 
A<raiust the end of the first divUion place the 
breasts; the second comes down to the'navel; the 
third to the privities; the fourth to the middle 
of tbe Hugh; the fifth to the lower part of the 
knee; the sixth to the lower part of the calf; and 
the seventh to the bottom of the bed, the heel of 
the bearing-leg being always exactly under the {tit 
of the throat. But as tlw essence of all drawing 
consists in making at first a good sketch, uie 
learner nntit in this parHeular be very cswefol and 
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accurate; he ought to draw no one part perfect or 
exact till lie sec whether the whole draught be 
good ; aud when he has altered that to his nmod, 
be may then finish one part alter another as ex¬ 
actly as he is able. 

Some artists, in copying a statue, begin with 
the head, which they finish, and then proceed in 
the same manner to the other parts of the body, 
finishing as they go on: but this method is a bad 
one; for if they make the head in the least too 
big or too little, the consequence is a dispropor¬ 
tion between all the parts, occasioned by their not 
having sketched the whole proportiuiiably at first. 
Let the leanier remember, therefore, in whatever 
he intends to draw, first to sketch its several paits, 
measuring the distances and piojiortiDns between 
each with his finger or pencil, without using the 
compasses; aud then judge of them by tlie eye, 
which by degrees will be able to judge of truth aud 
proportion, and will become his best and principal 
guide. And let him oliserve.as a general rule, al¬ 
ways to begin with the right side of the piece he is 
copying: for by that means he will always have 
wbut he has done before his eyes; and the rest 
will follow more naturally, and with greater case: 
whereas if he begin with the left side, bis band and 
arm will cover what he docs first, and deprive him 
of the sight of it; by which means he will nut be 
able to proceed with so much alacrity. 

With regard to the proper order and manner of 
proceeding in drawing the human body, he must 
first sketch the head j then the shoulder in the 
exact breadth ; then draw the trunk of the body, 
beginning with the arm-pits (leaving the arms till 
afterwards), and so draw down to the hips on both 
sides; and be sure he observe the exact breadth 
of the waist. When be has done this, let him 
then dmw that leg which the body stands upon, 
aud afterwards the other which stands loose ; then 
the arms, and last of all the liands. He must take 
notice also of the bowings and bendings that are in 
ttie body; making the part which is opposite to 
that which bends correspond to it. For instance: 
if one side of the body heiid in, the other must 


stand out answerable to it; if the back bend in, 
the belly must stick out; if the knee bend out, the 
ham must fall in; and so of any other joint iu 
the body. Finally, he must endeavour to form alt 
the parts of the figure with truth, and in just pro- 
pottiion: not one arm or one leg bigger or less 
than the other; not broad Herculean shoulders, 
with a thill and slender waist; nor raw and bony 
amis, wiUi I hick and gouty legs: but let there be' 
a kind of harmonious agreement amongst the 
members, and a beautiful symmetry throughout 
the whole figure. 

Sect. V. 0/ the Proportions und Measures qf the //k- 
man Bedg, 

The centre or middle part, between the two ex¬ 
tremes of the head and feet of a new-born child, is 
ill the navel, but that of an adult is iu the os pubis; 
and the practice of dividing the measures of chihl- 
reii into four, five, or six parts, whereof the head 
is one, is made use of by painters and sculptors. 
A child of two years old has about five heads in 
its whole length, but one of four or five years old 
has near six; about the tifteentli or sixteenth 
year, seven heads are the proportion or measure, 
and the centre iiiclints to the upper part of the 
pubis. Hence it appears, as the growth of tho 
body advances there is a grarUial approach to the 
proportion of an adult of near eight heads iu the 
whole length, of which, as iiieiitioncd above, the 
head makes one. 

In conformity to these principles, the following 
table is constructed, exhibiting the proportional^ 
the parts of a man and of a woman, as they were 
fixed by the ancients, and measured by M. Audraii 
from the Apollo Pythiiu. in the ganlen of the Va¬ 
tican at Rome, and the Venus Aphroditus belong¬ 
ing to the family of Mcdicis. Supposing the 
figures to stand iipiight und duly jiois^ on both 
legs, the whole height of the former is divided 
into 3tf parts, being 1 heads, 3 parts, and 6 mi¬ 
nutes ; and that of the latter into 31 parts, being 
7 heads and 3 parts. 


Length of the Head and Trunk of the Body. 

l^om the top of the head to the bottom of tlie chin 4 parts or 

the bottom of the chin to the top of the sternum or breast-bone 
the top of the steinuui to the pit of the stomach . 
the pit of the stomach to the navel . . . ■. 

the navel to the pubis. 


/ipnih. 
Hits Pis. Mm. 
1 O 0 

0 1 7 

0 3 10 

0 2 10 

0 3 6 


Length of the head and trunk of the body 3 3 9 


Length if the Ixiwer F.itremHin. 

From the pobis to the small of the thigh above tin* patcl a or knee-pan 
' the small of the thigh to Uu-joint or middle of the knee 
the joint of the knee to the small of the leg above the ankle 

the top to the bottom of the ankle. 

the bottom of tiid anki^ to the bottom of the heel 


1 2 6 

0 1 9 

l 1 9 

0 l 0 

0 0 9 


Length oFthe lower eiti'eniities 
Length of the head and trunk, as above 


3 3 9 
3 3 9 


Total length of the figures 7 3 6 


Length qf the Pore^Am or Upper ExlremUies. 
From the top of the shoulder to the elbow .... 
the elbow to the hand . > • • • . , • 

the joint of the hand to tlwf root of the middle finger . 
the root to the tip of the middle jllDgcr . . , -v 


1 S 3 
I 1 S 
0 18 
0 1 10 



Venus. 


Hdi. Ptfi-Min. 

1 

0 

9 

0 

1 

8 

0 

3 

6 

0 

2 

7 

0 

3 

9 

i 3 


1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

6 

7 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

7 

3 

i 

lo 


Length of the upper ektreautlcs 3 S 11 
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Breadth between the ontwird angles of the eyes . . . « 

of the face at the temples ...... 

of the u|)per part of the neck . . . ■ . 

over (he shuiikiera. 

of the body below the arm-pits. 

between the nipples . . . .... 

from (die bottom of tfae chin to the l^zontal line of the nipples 

of the body at the small of the waist. 

over the loins or os ilium. 

over the haunches or tops of the thigh-bones 

of the thigh at the top. 

of the thigh below the middle. 

of the thigh above the knee . . . . . 

of the leg below the knee. 

at the calf of the leg ....... 

below the calf. 

above the ankle .. 

of the ankle.. 

below the ankle. 

middle of the foot. 

at the loots of (he toes ....... 

- of the arm over the biceps muscle. 

of the arm above the elbow. 

of the arm below the elbow over the long supinator . 

at the wrist. 

of the band over the fir.st joint of the thumb 
of the hand over tbe roots of the fingers .... 
over the heads of the scapii lx or shoulder blades 
T.engtli of both arms and hands, each of the Apollos being 3h. Sp. 1 Im. } 
and the Venus Slu Ip. 5in. ) 

Breadth betwixt the ti|is of the middle fingers of each hand when the ? 
arms arc stretched out horizontally y 


Atfoth. Vmat, 

Hds. Pt>. Min Rds. PU. Mip. 


0 

t) 1 7 

0 

0 2 2 

0 

0 1 II 

2 

1 3 

1 

1 1 8 

1 

0 3 8 

1 

1 0 1 

1 

1 0 8 

1 

1 1 6 


1 2 3 

0 

0 3 1 

0 

0 2 7 

0 

0 8 0 

0 

0 1 lOf 

0 

0 2 3 

0 

0 1 ll| 

0 

0 1 2 

0 

0 13 

0 

X) 1 1 

0 

0 1 3 

0 

0 I 7 

0 

0 1 9 

0 1 6 

0 1 5 

0 1 10 

0 1 7 

0 1 1 

0 1 0 

0 1 9 

0 1 8 

0 1 7 

0 1 6 

1 2 0 

1 1 4 

7 1 10 

6 2 10 

8 3 10 

8 0 2 


SHe View, 


Length from the top of the head to the shoulder. 

from tbe top of the shoulder to the loins above the hip . 

from tiie loins to the lower part of the hip. 

from the hip to llic side of the knee, opposite to the top of tbe patella 
from the side of tbe knee to the bottom of the heel 

Length of the figures 


Side View. 

Thickness from the ff>rc to the back par.t of the skull 

from the wing of the nose to the tip of the ear 

of the upper part of the neck. 

from the breast to the back over the nipples . 
from the belly to the small of the back .... 
from the belly above the navel to the back of the loins 
from the bottom of the belly to the round of tbe hip 
from the fore part of the thigh to the bottom of the hip 

of the thigh at the middle. 

of the thigh above the knee.. 

at the middle of the knee below the patella . 

of the leg below tlie knee.' 

of the leg at the calf ....... 

of the leg at the ankle. 

of the foot at the thickest part. 

.length of the foot. 

from the fore-part of the bend of the foot to the lower and 
back part of the heel 

of the arm over tbe biceps. 

over the elbow ...... 

below tbe elbow ...... 

at the wrist' ...... 

below the joint of the wrist . , . 

•f the hand at the roots of the fingers .... 

at the roots of the nails .... 


1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

6 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

7 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

I 

1 

2 

0 

! 

0 

It 

2 

0 

5 

2 

0 

]1 

7 

3 

6 

7 

3 

0 


0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1 

8i 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

fi 

0 

3 

• 6 

0 

3 

7 

0 

3 

9 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 

7 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

6f 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

1 ( 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

11 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 


0 

L 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

4 ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1* 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3| 

0 

0 

3 
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Tli« other tnostiulinired antique statues differ a 
little from these pruportions, the Ijiocoon luea-sur- 
ing Th, 2p. 3in. the Hercules 7h. 3p, 7tu. the Pyra- 
01 US 7h. 2 p. the Antinous 7h. lip. the Grecian sbep- 
hei-dess 7ii. 3p. 6 m. and the Mirmillo 8 h. But 
all their otlier proportions arc aliowc'd to bo harmo¬ 
nious and agreeable to characters tliey repre¬ 
sent. 

The most remarkable differences of the symme- 
try or proportions of a man and of a woman to be 
observed from the table are : First, the jhoiilders of 
a man are broader, measuring two heads; and the 
hannehesnarrower, measuring Ih. Ip. 5in. where¬ 
as the shouldeis of a woman measure only th. 3p. 
8m. and the haunches measure 1 h. lip. Sm. The 
btenium, or breast bone of a man is longer, mea¬ 
suring 3p. 8m. and the sternum of the woman only 
3p. 3iu. On the contrary, the pelvis of a man is 
less, measuring from the top to the bottom only 
4p. whereas the pelvis of a woman meusnrts from 
the top to the bottom 4p. Siii. 

It is a leading principle, in which every person 
conversant in dc.signiug has agrce<l, that without 
a perfect knowledge of the propentions, nothing 
can be produced but monstrous and extravagant 
figures; and it is also univeisally .admitted, that 
the ancient Greek and Roman sculptors attained 
the highest success in producing the most perfect 
models. Indeed, the greatest of the modern 
arli.sts who have examined theii fi-ures with at¬ 
tention admit, that several of the ancient sculp¬ 
tors in some degree have exctllerl nature, thi-y 
n<^vei having found any man so perfect in all hi.s 
parts as some of their figures are. Their oppor¬ 
tunities indeed were great: Greece abounded 
With beauties; and Rome being mistress of the 
world, eiej-y thing that was euiious and beautiful 
was biought to it from all part.c. Their motives 
were nl.so powerful; leligion, glory, and interest. 
They considered it as a kind of religious worship 
to give the figures of tlvir gods so much nobleness 
and beauty as to be able to attract the love and 
veneration of the people. Tlmir own glory was 
also concerned, particular honours being liesto-vcd 
on those who sunreeded; and for their fuitune 
they had no further care to take when they once 
arrived ai a certain degree of merit. 

Sect. VI. Of the diff-rent AUUudef of the Ifuman 
Figure. 

If we are to represent, in a state of vigorous 
action, a figuie such as ihat of H( rcnles, it is of 
iniporta ive to attend to the parts or limbs pritiei- 
pul > employed in performing that notion. If tho 
fi.urc IS .stnndiii},', the loot iiiii.'t bp |)larcd in a 
right line, or perpendicular to the trunk or bulk 
of tiio body, where the centre of graiity may be 
•upposed to fall This eentie is dctennin'd by 
the he I; or. if the figure is upon tijitoe, then the 
ball of tbt: great toe is in the centii:. 'I'he nniscles 
of the leg which supports the body ought to be 
awelled, and their tendons drawa mote to an ex¬ 
tension than those of the otiier leg, uhich is onlv 
p acid so as to receive the weight of the body ii!. 
war IS that way to wbieli the acriau inclines it. 
Fur example, suppose Merciites with a club sii ik¬ 
ing at any thing before him towar Is the left side: 
then let bis right leg be placed so as to re>-ci\c 
the whole weight of the body, and tin' left loosely 
touching the ground with its toes. Here the ex- 
ti'mal nmseles of the richt leg ought to he expre-ss- 

very strong; bwt tho.s ■ f the Jcfl sr arci Jy ap. 
{ttariug more than if jt were ia some sedentary 


posture, except in the present case. The foot 
being extended, the muscles which compose the 
calf of the leg arc in action, and appear veiy 
strong; though it is not meant that all the mns- 
clcs of the right leg, which supports the weight of 
the body, ought to be expressed very strong or 
equally swelled, but those most tumefied which arc 
cbjmly concerned in the action or posture that the 
Iqns then in. For example, if the leg or tibia is 
extended, then the extending muscles placed on 
the thigh are most swelled : if it be bent, then the 
bending muscle.* and their tendons apjiear most. 
The like may be observed of the whole body in ge¬ 
neral when it is put into vigorous action. The 
I.aoeoou, formerly in the Vatican garden at Rome, 
furnishes an example of this muscular appearance 
thruu.!h the whole; but in the Antinous, Apollo, 
and other figures of the ancients, in the Vatican 
and other places,' in postures where no consider¬ 
able actions are designed, wc see their muscles ex- 
pressi‘d but faintly, or scarcely to be discerned. 

In general, iieithei the clavicles or collar bones, 
nor the muscles, appear so strongly in women as 
in men; nor will any action in which a woman 
uses her utmost strength occasion such sneilings 
or risings of the muscles as to give the appearance 
they do in men, since besides the greater quantity 
of fat placed under the skin in women, their mus¬ 
cles arc by no means so large and conspicuous. 

Sect. VII. Effects of the Exertion of the Muscles, 

It is of great importance to an artist to he ac- 
quaintpil with the most obiious effects of the ac¬ 
tion of those muscles which are placed externally 
on the liuman body ; for these vary with every 
alteration of posture, and arc variously enlaiged 
and ebaneed in tlicir appc.iruiice by cveiy effort 
that IS dicuti'ii by the will. 

Thus, if either of the mastoid muscles act, the 
head is turned to the contrary side, and the muscle 
which performs that action appears very plain 
under the skin. If the arms are lifted up, the 
deltoid muscles placed on the shoulders, which 
perfoim that action, swell, and make the extremi¬ 
ties of the spines of the shoulder-blades, called the 
tops Ilf the shinildi IS), appear indented or hollow. 
The shouldei'-bixdes foliowinc the elevation of the 
aims, their bases incline at that time obliquely 
dow'iiward If the aims are drawn down, put for¬ 
wards, or pulled backwards, the shoulder-blades 
necessarily laiy their positions accordingly. All 
thes" ]tuitiriilar.s are to be learned by consulting 
the life only: when being well aoquaintid with 
what ihcn apocars in every action, the aitist will 

lie able tu tumi <in adequate idea bow it ought to 

be expressed. These circumstances are little 
known; and seldom enough attended tu in de¬ 
signing. 

When the cubit or fore-arra is bent, the biceps 
has its billy very much raised The same hap- 
t>cns in the triceps, when the arm is extended. 
The struiglit muscles of the abdomen appeal very 
strong when rising from^j^ dcciunbent posture. 
Tliusc parts of the great septus innsele whirh are 
leeeiied in the teeth or beginnings of the obliquus 
des’'eiideiis muscle imiuediaiely below, are very 
much swelled when tlio shoulder on the same side 
is brought forwards; that sdlratiis muscle then 
beiii'x employtd in diawing tlie scapula forwards. 

The lung extending muscles of ilie trunk act al- 
teniately in walking, .after this manner: if the 
right leg bears the weight of the body, and f e left, 
is in transUtion as on tiptoe, the last ineutioned 
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tnuscleR of Ihe back on tbe left side may be ob* 
scived bi (>e tumefied on the other side about the 
region of the loins, and so on the other side. Tbe 
trocbanters, or outward and uppermost heads of 
the thigh-bones, vary so graatly in their positions, 
that no precise observations can explain their se¬ 
veral ap|watariccs; but the study after the life 
ought to be chiefly relied on. If the thigh Ex¬ 
tended, as when the whole wei^t of the ludy rests 
oil that side, the glutsus or buttock muscle makes 
a very different appearance from what offers at 
another time; but if the thigh be drawn hack- 
ward-i, that muscle appears still more and more 
tumefied. When the whole leg is drawn upwards 
and forwards, and at the same time the foot is in¬ 
clined inwards, the upper part of the sartorius 
muscle appears to rise very strong; in other po¬ 
sitions of the thigh, that muscle makes a funow- 
ing appearance in its whole progress. If a man 
is upon tiptop, the extending muscles of the leg 
placed on the fuic part of the thigh, and those of 
the foot that compose the calf of the leg, appear 
veiystroii'i, and the long pernu^us inukes a consi¬ 
derable. indentation or furrowing nt that time, in 
its progn ss on the outside of the leg. 

Sect. VIII. Of Ihe DiHrihulhn of light mid Shade. 

As soon as the leBrner has made himself in some 
measure perfect in drawing outlines, his next en¬ 
deavour must be to shade them properly. It is 
this which gives an appearance of substance, shape, 
distance, and distinction, to whatever bodies he 
eiideavonrs to represent, whether animate or in¬ 
animate. The best rule fur doing this is, to con¬ 
sider from what (loint, and in what direction, the 
light falls upon the objects which he is delineating, 
and to let all liis lights "ud sliadcs be placed ac- 
•'ordiiig to that dircetioii throuabont the whole 
work. That part of the object must lie lightest 
which has the light most directly opp -.site to it: 
if the light falls sideways on the picture, he must 
make that side which is ofiposite to it lightest, and 
that side which is farthest Fiuin it darkc'st. If he 
is drawing the figure of a man, and the liglit be 
placed above the head, then the top of the head 
must be made lightest, the shonidei's next lightest, 
Qtnl the lower parts darker by rlegrces. That part 
of the object, whether in naked figures, or drapery, 
or buildings, tliat stands farthest out, must be 
made the ligiitest, because it comes nearest to the 
light; and the light loses so much of its bright¬ 
ness, by how much any part of the body beniK in¬ 
ward, because those parts that stick out hinder the 
lustre and full brightness of the light from striking 
on those parts that fall in. Titian used to say, 

that he knew no better rule for the distiibiitioii of 
lights and shadows, than his oh.<ervatioiis drawn 
flom a bunch of grapes. Satins and silks, and 
all other shining stuffs, have certain glancing re¬ 
flections, exceedingly bright where the light falls 
strongest. The like is seen in armour, brass pots, 
or any other glittering metal, where yon see a 
sudden brightness in the middle or centre of the 
light, which discovers the shining nature of such 
things. Observe also, that a strong light requires 
a strong shade, a fainter light a fainter shade; and 
that an equal balance be preserved ihroiighont the 
piece, between the lights and shades. Those parts 
which must appear round require hut one stroke 
in shading, and that sumetimes but very faint; 
such parts as should appear steep or hollow, re¬ 
quire two strokes across each other, or sometimes 
three, which is sufficient for the deepest shade. 


Care must be also taken to make the outlines 
faint and small in such parts as receive the light; 
but where the shades fall, tlie outline must be 
strong and bold. The learner must begin his 
shadings from the top, and proceed downward, 
and use his utmost endeavours both by practice, 
and observation to learn how to vary tiie shadings 
properly; for in this consists a great deal of the 
beauty and elegance of drawing. Aiiutiicr tiling 
to be observed is, that as tbe biimao sight is 
weakened by distances, so objects must seem more 
or less confused or clear according to tlie placet 
they bold in the piece. Those that are vei y dis¬ 
tant must be weak, faint, and confused; those that 
are near and on the foremost ground,clear, strong, 
and accurately finished. 

Sect. IX. Of Draper^. 

In the art of clothing the figures, or casting the 
drapery properly and elegantly upon them, many 
tilings are to he observed. 1. The eye must never 
be in doubt of its object; but the shape and pro¬ 
portion of the part or limb, which the drapery is 
supposed to cover, must appear; at least so far as 
art and probability will permit; and this i.s so 
material a consideration, that many artists draw 
fust the naked fi-ure, and afterwards put the gar- 
ineiits upon it. ‘2. Tlic drapery must nut sit too 
close to the parts of tlie bwly: but let It seem to 
flow round, as it were to embrace them; yet so as 
that the figure may be easy, and have a free mo¬ 
tion. 3. The draperies which cover those parts 
that arc exposed to great light must not be so 
deeply shaded as to seem to pierce tlieiQ; nor 
should those members be crossed by folds that 
are too strong, lest hy the too great darkness of 
their shades the limbs look as if they were broken. 
4. The great folds must be drawn tirst, and then 
.stroked into lesser ones: and great care must be 
taken that they do nut cross one another impro¬ 
perly. 5. Folds in general should be large, and as 
tew as possible. However, they mn-t be gre-ater or 
less according to tbe quantity and quality of the 
stuffs of which the drapery is supposed to be inaJe. 
The quality of the persons is .also to be cuusidcred 
in the drapery. If they are magisti'aits, their 
draperies ought to be large andaniplc; jf country 
clowns or slaves, they ought to be coarse and 
short; if ladies or nymphs, light ami soft. fi. Suit 
the garments to the body, and make them bend 
with it, according as it stands in or out, straight oi 
crooked ; or as it b<-nds one way or another; and 
the closer the garment fits to the body, the nar¬ 
rower and smaller must be tbe folds. 7. Folds 

well iinagined give much spirit tu any kind of 

action; because their inoliou implies a motion in 
the acting member, which seems to draw them 
forcibly, and makes them more or less stirring as 
tlie action is more or less violent. 8. An artful 
complication of fuld.s in a circular manner greatly 
helps the fore-shortenings. 9. All folds consist of 
two shades, and no more; which you may turn 
with the garment at pleasure shadowing the inner 
side deeper, and the outer more faintly. 10. The 
shades in silk and fine linen are very thick and 
small, requiring little folds and a light shadow. 
11. Observe theiiioliun of the air or wind, in oider 
to draw the loose apparel all flyuag one way; and 
draw' that part of the garment that adheres closest 
to the body befuro you draw the loosei part that 
flies off from it; lest, by drawing the loose part iff 
the garment first, you should mistake the position 
of the figure, and place it improparly. is. Rich 
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ofnanients, when judiciously and sparingly used, 
may sometimes contribute to the beauty of dra¬ 
peries. But such omamentsare Ihr below the dig¬ 
nity of angels or heavenly figures; the grandeur of 
whoso draperies ought rather to consist in the 
boldness and nobleness of the folds than in the 
quality of the stuff or the glTtter of ornaments. 1 .'J. 
Light and flying draperies are proper only to 
figures in strung motion, or in the wind: hut when 
in a calm places and free fioin violent action, their 
drajperies should be large and flowing; that, by 
their contrast and the fall of the folds, they may 
appear with gmcc and dignity. Thus much for 
drapery; examp<cs of which, as well as of hunaan 
character and the passions, wc have given in Plate 
€6; being outline sketches from Ritphacl’s Car¬ 
toons of the blindness of Elyinas the surcercr, and 
of Paul preaching at Athens. Sec CARTOO^S. 

Sect. X. Of the Ffftets of llw Pasiions. 

The passions, says M. Lo Brun, are motions of 
the sou), either upon her pnisuing what she 
judges to be for .her good, or shunning what she 
thinks hurtful to tier; and commonly, whatever 
causes emotion or passion in the soul civatcs also 
some action in the body. It is-, therefore, neces¬ 
sary for a painter to know which are the different 
actions in the body that express the several pas¬ 
sions of the soul, and how to delineate them. M. 
Le Brun has bc^n c.xtremely happy in expressing 
many of the passions, and the learner cannot 
study any thing better than the examples which 
he has l■•ft. us of ttiem. However, a.s M. Dc Piles 
justly observes, it is absmd as well as impossible 
to pretend to give such p.ir^icular demonstrations 
of them as to fix their expression to certain 
strokes, which the jiaintcr should be obliged to 
make 'u-^e of as essential and invariable rules. 
This, savs he, would he depriving the art of that 
excellent variety of expression which h.Ts no other 
principle than diversity of imagination, the nniii- 
ber Ilf which is infinite. The same passion may 
be finely expressed several ways, each yielding 
more or-less pb-asure in proportion to the paint¬ 
er's understanding aud the spectator's discern¬ 
ment. 

Though every part of the face contributes to. 
wards evpressin* the sentiments of the heart, yet 
the eye-brow, according to M. I.e Brun, is the 
principal seat of exprcs.«ii>n, and where the pas¬ 
sions best make themselves known. It is certain, 
says he, that the pupil ot the eye, by its fire and 
motion, very well shows the agitati‘oi of the soul, 
but then it docs not express the kind or nature of 
such an agitation ; wheveas the iriutioii of the eye¬ 
brow differs according ns the passions change their 
nature. To cXiiress a simple passion, the motion 
is simple j to express a mixed passion, the motion 
is compound: if tlin passion be gentle, the motion 
is gentle; and if it be violent, the motion is so 
too. We niaj' observe farther, says he, that theie 
are two kinds of elevation in the eyc-biws. One, 
in which the eye-browa rise up in the middle; this 
elevation expresses agreeable scn.'.ation.s, and it is 
to be observed that then tl>e month rises at the 
corner!: another, in which the <-ye-brows rise up 
at the ends, and fall in the midilb ; this inotinii 

dcDOKi budily pain, and ttien the oioutb at 
the comers. In laughter, all the parts acrecj for 
the eye-brutrs, which fall toward the middle of the 
ferehead, make the nose, the mouth, and the eyes, 
jbilow the same motion. In weeping, the mo- 
tfanu are compound and contrary j for the eye¬ 


brows fall toward the nosC and over the oyei, and 
the month rises that way. It is to be observed 
also, that the month is the part of the face which 
more particnlariy expresses the emotions of the 
heart: fur when the heart complains, the mouth 
falls at tfie comers; when it is at ease, the corneni 
of the mouth are elevated; t^nd when it has an 
aveliion, the month shoou forward, and rises in 
the middle. 

“ The head ^says M. De Piles) cqutributes'more 
to the expreMiou of the {lassions than all the other 
parts of the body put together. Those separately 
can only show some few passions, but the head ex¬ 
presses them nil. Some, huwdver, are more pecu¬ 
liarly expressed by it than others-: as hnmilily, by 
hanging it dawn; arrogance, by lifting it up; 
langiiishment, by inclining it on one side; and 
obstinacy, when with a stiff and resolute air it 
stands upright, fixed, and stiff between the two 
shoulders. The head also best shows our suppli- 
catious, threats, mildness, pride, love, hatred, joy, 
and grief. The whole face, and every feature, 
contributes something: especialtythe eyes; which, 
as Cicero says, arc the w indows of the soul. '1 he 
(lassioijs they more particularly discover are, 
pli-asuic, languishing, scorn, severity, mildness, 
admiration, and anger; to which one might add 
joy and grief, if they did not proceed more particu¬ 
larly from tiie eye-brows aud mouth; but when 
those two passions fall in also with the language of 
the eyes, the hannoiiy will be wonderful. But 
thougii the passions of the sou] are m-jst visible in 
the lines and features of the face, they often re¬ 
quire the assisunc:- also of the other parts of the 
body. Without the hands, for instance, all action 
is weak and imperfect; their motions, which are 
almost infinite, create nnmbci-iess expressions: it 
i^by them that we desire, hope, promise, call, send 
back; they are the instruments of threatening, 
prayer, horror, and piaise; by them wc approve, 
condemn, refuse, admit, fear, ask; express ouf 
joy and grief, our doubts, regress, pain, aud admi¬ 
ration. In a word, it may Ire said, as they are the 
langnace of the lUimh, that they contribute not a 
little to s]>cak a language common to all nations, 
which is the language of painting. But to say 
liow these parts ma>.t be disposed for expressing 
the various passions is impossible, nor can any 
exact riilr-.s given for it, both because the task 
would he infinite, and because every one must be 
guide fl in tins by his own genius and the particular 
turn of his oWii studies.” 

Sect. Xf. Of dramng Flowers, Fruit, BirA, Sfe. 

It may not be improper for the leanter now to 
proceed in making some attempts at drawing 
flowers, fruit, birds, beasts, and the like; not only 
as it will be a more, pleasing employment, but as it 
is an easier task than the drawing of hands and 
feet, aiwiother parts of the Inituan body, which re¬ 
quire not only more care, but greater exactness and 
nicer judgment. Very fr w rules or instructions 
are requisite upon this head; the best thing the 
1/amor can do is, to fuinish himself with good 
prints or drawings by way of examples, and with 
great care and exactness to copy them. If it is 
the figure of a beast, begin with the forehead, and 

draff the nose, the upper and midri jaw, and stop 
at the throat. Then go to the top of (he bend, 
and form the. ear's, neck, ha<>k, and continue the 
line till you have given the full si'ope of the but¬ 
tock. Then form the' breast, and mark out the 
tegs and feet, and all the tbiaiU r parts. And, last 
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o! t\1, finish it with the piopcr ghadows. It is not 
wniM, hy 'vay of oi’nanient, to give a small sketch 
of landscape ; and let it be suitable and natural to 
the place or country of the beast you draw. Much 
the same may be said with regard to birds. Of 
these, as well as beasts and other subjects, the 
learner will find many examples among the plates 
given in this publication. 

Sect. XII. Of draving landseapet, Buildingt, S^c. 

Of all the parts of drawing, this is perhaps the 
most useful and necessary, as it is what every man 
may have occasion for' at one time or another. 

To be able, on the spot, to take the sketch of a 
fine building, or a beautiful prospect j of any cu¬ 
rious production of art, or uncommon appear¬ 
ance in nature; is not only a very desirable ac¬ 
complishment, but a very agreeable amusement. 
Rocks, mountains, fields, woods, rivers, cataracts, 
cities, towns, castles, houses, fortifications, ruins, 

<ir whatsoever else may present itself to view on 
onr journeys or travels in our own or foreign 
countries, may be thus brought home, and pie- 
served for our foture use, either in business or 
conversation. On this part, therefore, more than 
oidinary pains should be bestowed. 

Ail drawing consists in nicely itieasniing the 
distances of each part of the piece by the eye. In 
order to facilitate tliis, let tlie learner imagine in 
bis own mind, that the pieee he copies is divided 
into squares. . For example; suppose or imagine 
a perpendicular and a liori/oiital line crossing 
each other in the centre of, the picture you are 
drawing fronij then suppose also two sneli lines 
crossing your own copy. Observe in tlic original, 
what parts of the design tliosu lines intersect, and 
let them fall on t)ic saiiie parts of the supposed 
lines in the copy : we say, the supposed lines; 
bceanse though engraters, and othc rs who copy 
with great exactness, divide both the copy and 
original into many squares; yet this is a niethotl 
not to be recommended, as it will be apt to de¬ 
ceive the learner, who will fancy himself a tole¬ 
rable proficient, till he comes to draw’ after na¬ 
ture, where these helps are not to be bad, and then 
lie.will perhaps find himself miserably defective in 
bis attempts. 

If he is to draw a lamlscape fi'oiii nature, let him 
take his station on a rising ground, where he. will 
hare a large horirun; and mark his tablet into 
three divisions, downwards from the top to the 
bottom; and divide in bis own mind the landscape 
he is to take, into three divisions also. Then let 
him turn his face directly opposite to the midst of 
the horizon, keeping his hotly fixcil, and draw 
what is directly before his eye,8 upon the middle 
division of the tablet; thco turn liis head, hut not 
his body, to the left hand, and delineate what he 
views there, joining it properly to what he had 
done before j and, lastly, do the same by what ia 
to be seen upon bis right Land, laying down every 
thing exactly both with respect to distance and 
proportion. Some examples are given in Plate 67. 

The best artists of late, In drawing their land¬ 
scapes, make them shoot away one pait lower than 
another. Those who make their landscapes mount 
up bigter and higher, as if they stood at the bottom 
of a hilt to take the prospect, commit a great 
error: the best way is to get uiion a rising ground, 
make the nearest obtiects in the piece the highest, 
and those that are farther off to glance away 
lower and lower, till they come almost level with 
the line of the horizon,ICHeiiing e\xty thing pru- 
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partiotiably to its distance, and obsenrif^ also to 
make the objects fainter and leas distmet the far¬ 
ther they are removed from the eye. He roust 
make all his lights and shades fall one way, and let 
every thing have its proper motion i as trees 
shaken by the wind, the' small boughs bending 
more, and the laige ones less; water agitated by 
the wind, and dashing against ships or boats; or 
falling from a precipiw upon rocks and Moncs, 
and spirting up again Into the,air, and sprinkling 
all about; clonds also in the air, now gatherol 
with the 'winds; now violently cowlonsed into 
hail, rain, and the like: always lemembering, that 
whatever motions are caused by the wind roust be 
made all to move the same way, breause tlie wind 
can blow hot one way at once. Finally, it roust 
be observed, that in order to attain any consider¬ 
able proficiency in drawing, a knowledge of per- 
spective is absolutidy necessary. See the trea¬ 
tise on that subject. 

Drawing, in fox and stag bunting, is a 
term implying searching for a covert; it being 
equivalent in this kind of sport, to the term 
trying for a hare in h.trc-hunting. 

DRA'WINGROOM. «. (from draw and 
roota.) 1. The room in which company as¬ 
sembles at court {Pope). 2. The. company 
assembled there. 

DRAWN- (participle from draw.) 1. 
Equal; wlrere each party takes his own stake 
{Addison). 2. With a sword drawn {Skak- 
speare). 3. Open; ptit aside, or unclosed 
{Dryden). 4. Eviscerated {Skakspeare). 6. 
liidnoed as from some motive {Spenier). 

DRA'WWE^LL. s. {draw and weli.) A 
deep well; a well out of which watei is drawn 
by a long cord {Grew). 

To JjRAWL. V. n. (from draw.) To 
utter any thing in a slow driveling way 
{Pope). 

DRAY. Dra'ycart. *. (fejms. Saxon.) 
The car on which beer is carried (Gay). 

Dray. In natural history. A squirrd’s 
deposit for its young; it is built in the angular 
branches of a tree, and resembles the nest of a 

ISIIa'YHORSE. i. A horse which draws a 
dray {Tatter). 

DRA'YM AN. s. One that attends a dray or 
cart {South). 

DRAYTON, a town in Shropshire, with a 
market on Wednesdays. Lat. 52. 64 N. 
Lon. 2. 22 W. 

Drayton (Michael), an English poet, 
lx»m in Warwickshire in lbii3. He received 
his education at Oxford, but never took a de¬ 
gree, in 1593 he published a collection of 
pastorals, entitled, The Shepherd’s Garland, 
which was followed by his poems of The Ba¬ 
ron’s Wars, and England’s Heroical Epistles. 
In l(il3 he published his Poly Olbion, or a 
E)escription of England, which is very accu¬ 
rate. He died in l631,-ond was buried in 
Westminster abbey. His woiics were rc-print- 
ed In I74fi. in one volume folio. 

DRA'ZEL. *. (from dre^esse, French.) A 
low, mean, worthless wench {Budibras). 

DREAD, s. (ujtan, Sj«on.) I. Fear; tcr- 
rour; affri|dttj borrour {TitMtan). «. Ha- 
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bitiial fear j awe (.Genesis). 3. The person or 
thing feared (Prior). 

Dread, says Dr. Cogan, is a degree of per¬ 
manent fear j an habitual and painful appre¬ 
hension of some tremendous event, which may 
be too remote to excite fither fear, consterna¬ 
tion, or terror. It keeps'the mind in a perpe¬ 
tual alarm } in an eager watchfulness of ercry 
circumstance that bears any relation to the evil 
apprehended. It is obvious, that this strong 
and painful affection cannot be the result or 
the residue of fear, in the same manner as sa¬ 
tisfaction may be the result of joy, and melan¬ 
choly of the transports of sorrow j because it is 
not susceptible of a retrospect. When the evil 
is arrived, the dread of that evil is removed; 
though the afl'cetion may become attached to 
some pernicious consequences, that may pnssi- 
blyfollow. (Treatise on the Passions, p. HW). 

Dread, a. (bpseb, Saxon.) I. Terrible; 
frightful (Milton). Q. Awful; venerable in 
the highest degree (Milton). 

To Dread, v. a. {frnnr the noun.) To fear 
in an excessive degree ( IVake). 

To Dread, v. n. To be in fear (Dent). 

DREA'DER. s. One that lives in fear 




DREA'DFUL. a. (dread and full.) 1. 
Terrible; frightful; formidable (Granville). 
9. Awful; venerable [Genesis). 

DREA'DFULLY. ad. Terribly; fiight- 
fnlly. 

DREAWULNKSS. s. Terriblcness; 
frightfulness (IJakewill). 

DREA'DLESJCESS. s. Fearlesness; intre¬ 
pidity ; undanutccJness (Sidmii). 

DREA'DLESS. a. (from dread.) Fearless '; 
unaifrighted; intrepid (.Spenser). 

DREAM, s. (droom, Dutch.) 1. A phan¬ 
tasm of sleep; the thoughts of a sleeping man 
(Dryden). 8. An idle fancy; a wild conceit 
(Skakspeare). 

To Dream, v. n. (from the noun.) i. To 
have the representation of something in sleep 
(Taller). 2. To think; to imagine (Burnet). 
3. To think idly (Smith). 4. lo be sluggish; 
to idle (Dryden). 

7b Dream, v.a. To see in a dream (Dry.). 

DREA'MER. s. (from dream.) I. One 
who has dreams (Locke). S. An idle fanciful 
naan ; a visionary (Shakspeare). 3. A mope; 
a roan lost in wild imagination (Prior). 4. A 
sluggard; an idler. 

DREA'MLESS. a. Free from dreams 


(Camden). 

DREAMS form a most interesting and cu¬ 
rious part of the phsnomena attending sleep. 
With respect to these, the three following 
questions may be proposed. First; what is the 
state of the itiind in sWp? or, in other words, 
what faculties tVien continue to operate, and 
what faculties are then suspended ? Second¬ 
ly ; how far do our dreams'appear to be influ- 

encedby our bodily sen»tionsi end in what 
respects do they va^, according to the diflerent 
conditions of the body in health, and in sick¬ 
ness? Thirdly; what is the change which 
■sleep produces on those parts of the body, with 


which onr mental operations are more imme¬ 
diately connected; and how docs this change 
oiicrate, in diversifying, so remarkably, die 
pnenomena which our minds then exhibit, 
from those of which we are conscious in 
our. waking hours? Of these three questions, 
the first belongs to, the philosophy of die 
human mind, and is that to which we 
shall here principally coniine ourselves. The 
second is more particularly interesting to the 
medical enquirer, and may be considered in 
another place. (See Slbep.^ The third 
seems to relate to a subject whten is placed be¬ 
yond the reach of the human facultim. 

From very careful and repeated enquiry, it 
appears, that in dreaming we are not conscious 
of being asleep: that to a person dreaming, his 
dre.'ims seem realities: that though it be un¬ 
certain whether mankind are ail liable to 
dreams, yet it is well known that they are not 
nil equally liable to dream: that the nature of 
a person's dreams depends in some measure on 
his habits of action, and on the circumstances 
of his life : that the state of the health too, and 
the manner in which the vital functions are 
carried on, have a powerful influence in deter¬ 
mining the character of a person's dreams: 
that in sleep and in dreaming, the senses are 
cither absolutely inactive, or nearly so: that 
sucli concerns as we have been very deeply in¬ 
terested in during the preceding day, are' very 
likely to return upon our minds in dreams in 
the hours of rest; that dreams may be render¬ 
ed prophetic of future events; and therefore, 
wherever we have .such evidence of their hav¬ 
ing been prophetic as wc would accept on any 
other occasion, wc cannot reasonably reject the 
fact on account of its absurdity; but that they 
do not appear to have been actually such, in 
those instances in which the superstition of 
nations, ignorant of true religion, has repre¬ 
sented them as referring to futurity, nor in 
those instances in which they are viewed in the 
same light by ttie vulgar among ourselves: 
and, lastly, that dreaming is not a phamomenou 
peculiar to human nature, but common to 
mankind with the brutes. 

According to Wolfe every dream takes its 
rise from some sensation, and is continued by 
the succession of phantasms in the mind. His 
reasons arc, that when we dream we imagine 
something, or the mind produces phantasms; 
but no phantasm can arise in the mind, 
without a previous sensation: hence, nei¬ 
ther can a dream arise without some pre¬ 
vious sensation. He observes farther, that 
though it be certain d priori, from the na¬ 
ture of the imagination, that dreams must be¬ 
gin by some sensation, yet that it is not easy to 
confirm this by experience; it being often dif- 
fieiilt to distinguish those slight sensations, 
which give rise to dreams, from phantasms, or 
objects of imagination. Yet this is not im¬ 
possible in some cases, as when the weak 
sensation sufficient to give rise to a dream gra¬ 
dually becomes stronger, so as to put an end to it, 
as it often happens in uneasy and painful sensa¬ 
tions. Wolf Fsychol. Eiopir. $ 123. 
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\Vc have an essay oa this siihjwl bv M. 
Foriney, in the Mem. <le I’Acad. de llcrlin. 
toil), ii. p. 3l()'. He expressly adopts Wolfe’s 
proposition above mentioned, that every dream 
Demins by a sensation, and is continued by a 
senes of arts of imagination, or of phantasms; 
and tltat the cause of this series is to be found 
in the law of the imagination. “ Si naturale 
soinniuni ot, initium capere debet per legem 
sensationis, et continiiari per legem imagnia- 
tionis." Hence he concludes those dreams to 
be snpemaiural, which cither do not begin by 
sensation, or are not continued by the law of 
the imagination. 

'I'llis opinion is as ancient as Aristotle, who 
expressly asserted, that a dream is only the 
favrairijitt, Or appearance of tilings, arising from 
the previous rnotions excited in the hiain, 
and reiiiaining after the objects are removed, 
llnbbcs lias adopted this bypoihesis; he 
ascribes ditferent dreams to different distemiicrs 
of the body, and whinisicaliy eiiougb observes, 
that lying cold breedeth dreams of fear, and 
raiseth the thonglit and image of some fearful 
object. Thus lie aecoiuits for tlut wbieli was 
in reality the waking vision of llrutus, which 
addressed him the night before the liattle of 
Philippi. “ 1 am, Brntiis, thine evil genius; 
but triou shah see me again near Philippi." 
And Mr. I.,acke, thougli be does not exjiressly 
declare how dreams are excited during sleep, 
seems to a«ctibe the [lerfection of rational 
thinking to the body; and traces their origin 
to previous sensations, when he says, “ Tiie 
dreams of sleeping men are all made up of the 
waking man’s ideas, ihongh for the most part 
oddly put together.’’ He urges the incolierence, 
frivoloosness, and absurdity of many of our 
dreams, as well as hy the su|)|iosod fact that some 
sleep without dreaming, us objections to the 
notion that men think always: so Dr. Hart¬ 
ley explains all the phicnomenj of the imagi¬ 
nation by his theory of vibrations and associa¬ 
tions. Dreams, he says, are nothing but the 
imaginations nr reveries of sleeping men, and 
they are deducililc from three causes, viz. the 
impressions and ideas lately received, and par¬ 
ticularly those of the preceding day, the state 
of the body, and particularly of the stomach 
and brain, and assuciatioii. Ohs. ou Man, vol. 
i, § 5. p. 383, &c. 

Deinorritiis and Lucretius account for 
dreams, by sujiposing that spectres and simu¬ 
lacra of cor|ioreal things, rorisiantly cinittecl 
from them, and Boating up and down in the 
air, come and assault the soul in sleep. Lucrct. 
De Rer. Nat. lib. iv. 

Those wlio have maintained the essential 
diB'crcnce between soul and body have solved 
the common iilusnomena of dreams by the 
union of these two substances, and the neces¬ 
sary connection arising thence between ideas 
in the' mind and certain motions in the body, 
or in those parts more imnicdiately united to 
the soul: whilst others, who have denied the 
existence of iiiaUcr, account for them in tlie 
same manner as for our other ideas, which may 
Bot be improperly called waking dreams. 

Hie acute Andrew Baxter auiriiis, that our 


dreams are prompted by separate immaterial 
beings j an opinion which was advanced long 
ago by the heathens, and maintained very ge¬ 
nerally, and applied to a sMcies of divinaBon. 
He contends, that the phantasm, or what- is 
properly calM fhc vision, is not the work of 
the soul itself, and that it cannot be the effect 
of mechanical causes; and therefore ascribes 
it to separate spirits, having access to our 
minds, and furnishing us with ideas while we 
sleep. Bee Mr. Baxter’s Essay on the Phxn. 
of Dreaming, in his Enquiry into the Nature 
of tile human Soul, vol. ii. 3d edit. 1746. 
This theory, however, notwithstanding the 
great ingenuity with which it is urged, is far 
from being plausible. It leads us entirely be¬ 
yond the limits of our knowledge; requires 
us to believe without evidence; is unsupjxirted 
hy any analogy; and creates difficulties still 
more inexplicable than those which it has been 
proposed tor the purpose of removing. Until 
II appear that our dreams cannot possibly be. 
produced without the interference of other spi¬ 
ritual agents, possessing such inffnence over 
our iniiids as to deceive us. with fancied joys, 
and involve us in imaginary affiictions, we can¬ 
not reasonably refer them to such a cause. 
Besides, from tlie facts which have been slated 
ns well known concerning dreams, it apfiears 
that their nature dejiends both on the state of 
the human body and on that of the mind. 
But, were they owing to the agency of other 
spiritual beings, how could they be inBucnced 
hy the state of the body? They must be strange 
spiritual beings which depend in such a man¬ 
ner on the state of our corporeal frame; it were 
surely better to deny them existence at ail, than 
to place them in such a dependence. 

Professor Dugald.Stewart, in endeavouring 
to deduce principles which shall account for 
the phicnoniciia of dreams, remarks that in 
sleep those oiierations of the mind are sus|iend- 
ed, which depend on our volition: he then 
says, that if the suspension of our voluntary 
o|>eratinns in sleep be admitted as a fact, there 
arc only two suppositions which can be ad¬ 
vanced concerning its cause. The one is, that 
the power of volition is suspended ; the other, 
that the will loses its iiiBnence over those fa¬ 
culties of the mind, and those members of the 
body, which, during our waking hours, are 
subjected to Us authority. Now, it may be 
shewn that the former is not consistent with 
fact; whence the latter seems to follow’ as a 
necessary consequence. Hence it is inferred, 
that all bur mental operations which are inde- 
|ien<leiU of our will, may continue daring 
sleep; and that the pha;noinena of dreaming 
may, perhaps, lie produced by these, diversi- 
Beit in their apjiarcnt eflects, in consequence 
of the sns|}eusion of our voluntary powers. 
Two obvious consequences follow: 1. That 
when we are nslctp, the succession of out 
thoughts, in so far as it depends on the laws 
of association, may be carried on by the opera¬ 
tion of the same unknown causes by which it 
is' produced while we are awake; and f. 
that the ortler of our thoughts, in Utese two 
sUies of our mind, must be very different; in- 
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asmucli as in the onej^it depends solely on the 
laws of assmiatic^; and in the other, on these 
law's combined tyith oar owii voluntary exer¬ 
tions. To evince the agreement oT these con¬ 
clusions with troth. Professor Stewart shews, 
Ist, that the succession of,our thoughts in sleep 
is r^niated by the same general laws of asso¬ 
ciation, to which it is subjected while wc are 
awake; and, 2 dly, that the circumstances 
which discriminate dreaming from our waking 
thoughts, are such as must necessarily arise 
from the suspension of the influence of the 
will. This theory explains very well what 
many persons thinx tire most mysterious of all 
the circumstances connected with dreaming, 
i. e. the inaccurate estimate we form of lime, 
an itiaccnracy which often gives to a single 
instant the appearance of days. The rapidity 
of thought is at all times such, that, in the 
twinkling of an ere, a crowd of ideas may pass 
before us, to whicn it woulil require a long dis¬ 
course to give utterance: and transactions 
may be conceived, which it would require days 
to realize. But, in sleep, the conceptions of 
the mind are mistaken for realities; and there¬ 
fore our estimates of time will be formed, not 
according to our experience of the rapidity of 
thought, but according to our experience of 
the time requisite for realizing what wc con¬ 
ceive. For a more ample detail of this theory, 
see Stewart’s Klenicnfs of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, pp. 3C8, 348, and note O, 
pp. i68, 577. See also ibis subject resumed as 
connected with other phxnonieua, and an il¬ 
lustration of Mr. Good's theory as con- 
taineil in his translation of Lucretius, in tlie 
article Sleep. 

DREAR, a. Saxon, dreary.) 

Mournful; dismal; sorrowful {Millon). 

DRE'ARIHEAD. s. Horrour; dismalncss 
iSpftuer). 

DRF'ARTMKNT. *. (from dreary.) Obso¬ 
lete. 1 . Sorrow; dismaluess; melancholy 
iSpenser), 2 . Horrour; dread; terrour {Spen- 
««r), 

DRE'ARY. a. Cepeopis, Saxon.) 1 . Sor- 
rowfoi; distressf'd {Spenser), it. Gloomy; 
dismal; horrid {Prior). 

DREDGE, s. A kind of not {Carew). 

To Dredge, v. a. To catch with a net 
^Carew). 

DRE'DGER. s. One who Ashes with a 
dtedge. 

DRE'GjGINESS. *. (from dreggy.) Ful¬ 
ness of dregs or lees; foulness; feculence. 

DRE'GGJSH. a. (fra-in dregs.) Foul with 
lees; feculent {Harvey). 

DRE'GGY, a. XfVom dregs.) Containing 
dregs; consuting df.dregs; muddy; feculent 


Dregs, i. (Upepsen, Saxon.) 1. The se¬ 
diment of liquors ; the lees; the groumis; th< 
feculence (•Si»«dys). 8. Any thing by whid 
purity is corrupt (Bacott). 3. Dross; sweep- 
u^s; refuse (Rogers). 

To DREIN. P. n. To emply; to drain 
(Sauiiern). 

. To IHIENCK. I). a. Cepe-ncan, Saxon.) 1. 
Thtfimh; to soak; to steep (Aft'Botl). 2. Tc 


saturate with diink or moisture {Shahpeare). 

3 . To physic by violence {Mortimer). 

Drench, s. (from the verb.) 1, A draught; 

a swill {Milton). 2. Physic for a brute 
(Shakspeare). 3. Physic that must be given 
by violence {K. Charles). 4. A channel of 
water. 

Drench, or Drink. Any medical com¬ 
position prepared in a liquid form, and given 
to horses or cattle for the cure of diseases. 
Some distinction, however, is generally made 
between these two terms, it being the custom 
to say, drink for a horse, drench for a cow. 
They are given with a burn, sold by saddlers 
and collar-makers for this purpose. 

DRENCHER, s. (from drcBt/i.) l. One 
that di|)S or sleeps any thing. 2. One that 
gives physic by force. 

DKENT. por/fetpfe. Drenched. {Spenser). 

DRESDEN, a town of Germany, and ca¬ 
pital of Saxony. It is divided by the I'llbc into 
the Old and New Town, which arc joined to¬ 
gether by a biidgc 683 paces long. Both towns 
are surrounded by strong fortifleations: how¬ 
ever, it was taken by the king of Prussia in 
1746, but was soon restored, in consemience 
of a iieacc between him and the then elector. 
All tne houses arc built of fri'e-stone, and are 
almost all of the same height. There is a 
magnificent church for the Roman Catholics, 
which stands between the Elbe, the bridge, 
and the castic; and there are .so matiy palaces, 
that it is one of the handsomest cities in Ger¬ 
many. Before the place where they keep 
guard, in the New Town, is an equestrian sta¬ 
tue of Augustus II. looking toward Poland. 
I^at. .61.0 N. Lon. 13. 50 E. 

To DRESS. V. a. (dresser, French.) 1. To 
clothe; to invest with clothes (Dryden). S. 
To clothe pompously or elegantly (Taylor). 3. 
To adorn ; to deck ; to cm hellish (Clarendon). 

4 . To cover .a wound with medicaments ( fVise^ 
man). 5. To curry; to rub a horse (Taylor). 
6. To rectify; to adjust (Milton). 7. To pre¬ 
pare for any purpose (Mortimer). 8. To trim ; 
to fit any thing for ready use (Mortimer). Q. 
To prepare victuals for the table {Hrydai). 

Dress, s. (from the verb.) l. Clothes; 
garment; habit (6'oti. o/’T’ongKF). 2. Splen¬ 
did clothes; habit of ceremony (Clari.). 3. 
The skill of adjusting dress (Pope). 

DRESSER, s. (from dress.) l. One em- 
])lo)’ed in putting on the clothes and adorning 
the |>erson of another (Dryden). 2 . One em¬ 
ployed in regulating, trimmiug, or adjusting 
any thing (Luke). 3, The bench in a kitchen 
on which meat is drest or prepared for the ta-. 
ble (Swift). 

DREEING, i. (from dms.) The applica¬ 

tion made to a sore (fViseman). 

DRE'SSINGROOM. j. The room in 
which clothes are put on (Swift). 

DREST. part, (from dress.) 

DREUX, a town in the department of 
Eure and Loire, and late province of Bcauce, 
in France. It has a large manufacture of cloth. 
Lat, 4R. 44. N. Ixm. 1, 26 E. 

To DRIB. ». a. To crop; to cut off (Dry- 
den). 
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To DRl'BBLE. v. n. (from drip.) 1. To 
fall in drops {Woodward). 2. To fall weakly 
and slowly {Shakspeare). 3. To slaver as a 
child or iaeot. 

To Dri'bble. V. a. To tlirow down in 
drops (Swi/i). 

DRrBLbT. J. (from dribble.) A small 
sum ; odd money in a sum (Dryden). 

Dlil'KR. $. (from dry.) That which has the 
quality of absorbing moisture j a desiccaiive 
{Bacon). 

DRIFT, s. (from drive.) 1. Force impel¬ 
lent; impulse {South). 2. Violence; course 
{Spenser). 3. Any thing driven at random 
{Dryden). 4. Any thing driven or born along 
in a bony {Pope). 5. A storm; a shower 
{Shakspeare). 6. A heap or stratum of any 
matter thrown together by the wind. 7- Ten¬ 
dency, or aim oi action {Daniel). 8. Scope 
of a discourse {Tillolson). 

To Drift, v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
drive ; to urge along {Ellis). 2. To throw to¬ 
gether on heaps {Thomson). 

Drift, Shoot, or Thrust of an arch, 
the push or force which it exerts in the direc¬ 
tion of the length of the bridge. It arises from 
the gravitation of the stones of the arch, which, 
being kept from descending by the cohesion of 
the arch, and the resistance of the pier, exert 
their force in a lateral or horizontal direction. 
This force is the greater as the arch is lower, 
caleris paribus. 

Drift, in the *iiciinary vocabulary, the 
act of driving a common; a ceremony which 
takes place once, twice, or thrice a year (ac¬ 
cording to the custom of the place), to insure 
and continue the privilege ot the lord of the 
manor, as well as to preserve the rights of the 
parishioners. The cattle upon the commons 
and wastes being all driven to some particular 
spot, arc there examined, and their owners as¬ 
certained : those belonging to parishioners (or 
such as have right of common) are immediate¬ 
ly liberated, and return to their former pas¬ 
turage ; the rest being the property of aliens, 
arc impounded, and the owner is fined such 
sum as may be thought equitable Iw the 
bailiff of the manor. No owmer being found, 
the beast (whatever it be) is called an 
estray ; it is usually cried three times in the 
nearest market-towns, and if not claimed 
within twelve months and a day, becomes 
the property of the lord of the manor. This 
is usually called drift oj' the forest', though 
it as often takes place upon manors where 
there is no forest, as where the whole is fo¬ 
rest land. 

Drift, in mining, a passage cut ont under 
the earth, betwixt shaft and shaft, or turn and 
turn ; or a passage or w'ay wrought under the 
earth, to the end of a meer of ground, or part 
of ameer. 

Drift, in navigation, the angle which the 
line of a ship’s motion makes with the nearest 
meridian, when she drives with Iwr side to the 
wind and waves, and is not governed by the 
power of the helm ; it also implies the distance 
which the ship drives oo that line. A ship’s 
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yvay is only called drift in a storm; and when 
it blows so vehemently as to prevent her from 
carrying any sail, or at least restrains her to 
such' a portion of sail os may be necessary to 
keep her sufficiently inclined to one side, that 
she may not be dismasted by the violent la¬ 
bouring produced by die turbulence of the 
sea. 

Drift-sail, a sail used underwater, veer¬ 
ed out right ahead by sheets, as other sails 
are. It serves to keep the ship’s head right 
upon tlic sea in a storm, and to hinder her 
driving too. fast in a current. 

To DRILL. V. a. {drillea, Dutch.) 1 . To 
pierce any thing with a drill {Maxon). 2. To 
perforate; to bore; to pierce {Blackmort). 3. 
To make a hole {Moxon). 4. To delay; to put 
off {Addison). 5. To draw from step to step 
{South), (j. To drain ; to draw slowly {Thom~ 
sun). 7 . To form to arms {Hudibras). 

Drill, s. (from the verb.) I. A pointed 
instrument with which holes are bored 
{Boyle)'. 2 . An ape; a baboon (Locile). 3. 
A small dribbling brook; a rill {Sandys). 

Drill, in mechanics, a small instrument 
for making such holes as punches wilt not con¬ 
veniently serve for. Drills are of various sizes, 
and are chiefly used by smiths, turners, carpen¬ 
ters, and coojiers. 

Drill, or Drill-box, a name given to 
an instrument for sowing land in the new me¬ 
thod of horse-hoeing husbandry. 

Drill-sowing, a method of sowing grain 
or seed of any kind, so that it may all M at a 
proper depth in the eartti, which is necessary 
to its producing healthful and vigorous plants. 
For this purpose a variety of drill-ploughs have 
been invented and recoin mended; but partly 
from the expence attending the purchase, part¬ 
ly from the conqiliration of their structure, and 
partly from the attachment of the illiterate 
farmer to long habits, thcisc excellent schemes 
for diminishing labour have not received that 
share of encouragement to which they seem 
entitled. See Husbandry. 

DRIMA. In botany, a genus of the class 
hcxaiidria, order monogyiiia. C’orol inferior, 
canqianulatc, six-clcft, with revolute segments; 
stamens inserted on the corol; stigma capi¬ 
tate. Five species, all Cape plants, with 
white or greenish flowers, generally nodding. 

7’«DRINK, v.n. pret. drank, ox drunk-, 
part. pass, drunk or drunken, ('opincan. Sax.) 
1 . To swallow liquors; to quench thirst 
{Tay). 2 . To be entertained with liquors 
{Shakspeare) 3. To be an habitual drunkard. 
4. To Drink to. To wish well to in the act 
of taking the cup {Shakspeare). 

To Drink, a. a. l. To swrUow: applied 
to liquids {South). 2. To suck up; to absorb 
{Gay). 3 . To take in by an inlet; to hear; 
to see {Pope). 4. To act upon by drinlcing 
{South). 5. To make drunk (R!?»|r.«)« 

Drink, s. (fromnhe verb.) Liquor to he 
swallowed {Milton), 2, Liquor of any parti¬ 
cular kind {Philips). 

DRlNK-MONEy. s. Money given to buy 
liquor {Arliuthnol). 
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DRl'NKABLE. a. (from drink.) Potable. 
DRPNKER. s. (from One that 

drinks to excess; a drunkard {South). 

DRINKING, is one of the animal func¬ 
tions, essential to the prsfter solution and di- 

f ;estion of food. Aldiough the proportion of 
iquid to that of diy or solid foo<l cannot be 
precisely ascertained; yet, if the constant se¬ 
cretion of fluids be laid down as the basis of 
this computation, we should, perhaps, drink 
double the quantity of the solid provisions we 
daily consume, nevertheless, ei’en this pro¬ 
portion is but too often exceeded, merely to 

f ilease the artifleial cravings of a corrupted pa- 
ate. Thus, we no longer drink with a view 
to quench thirst only, but at certain hours of 
the davj whether we are naturally inclined, or 
not. Nay, we frequently meet with sots in 
beer, ale, spirits, wine, punch, and even tea. 
Excessive drink, however, though it distend 
and oppress the stomach, and thus impede di¬ 
gestion, is not nearly so pernicious as gluttony, 
unless the former be attended with intoxica¬ 
tion. It however impoverishes the whole muss 
of the blood, by rendering it too thin and wa¬ 
tery; so that relaxation of the urinary and 
other canals, at length, general debility of the 
system, are its necessary concomitants. 

On the contrary, too little drink disposes per¬ 
sons of a sedentary life to indigestion; because 
many particles of solid fond are, for want of di¬ 
lution, passed unassimilated through the ali¬ 
mentary canal; and the blood hecomes viscid, 
and inert in its circulation. The active and 
laborious should, therefore, drink more than, 
the idle or phlegmatic; and cither of these 
more in summer than in winter, to supply the 
great loss of humours exhaled by insensible 
perspiration. 

Persons whose natural appetite is not de¬ 
praved in consequence of irregular living, may 
easily regulate the due proportion of their drink 
to that of dry aliment; as, to them, thirst will 
be the safest guide. But those individuals who 
have become slaves to the libations of Bacchus 
are unfortunately deprived of this beneficent 
instinct, which is the privilege even of irra¬ 
tional animals. 

If the moral turpitude of committing excess 
in dunking aflfords no argument to induce the 

habitual votarv to abstain from such pernicious 

practice, we shall only add, that he will sooner 
or later feel the eilects of it in painful and lin¬ 
gering sickness. But reasoning is in vain with 
mose who can deliberately and habitually 
“ take an enemy down their throat to steal 
away their brains ;*'-and it is useless to expect 
-that words should reach the consciences of 
those who are seared by the drinking of liquid 
Are. We would just venture to remind those 
who are comparatively moderatz, that large 
potations are, at all times, and in every consti¬ 
tution, improper; that they are particularly 
injurious when indulged in previously to the 
taking of food, and especially befqre dinner; 
that all beverage is more pernicious to the 
healthy in a warm than in a cold state; that 
^ hiunao stomach should never be inundated 


with immoderate quantities of drink at one 
time; and that the most natural drink, and the 
most conducive to heallli, without exception^ 
is pure water. 

DRINO, a seaport town of European Tur¬ 
key, seated on a bay of tlie same name. Lat. 
42.CO N. Lou.ly. 19 E. 

r/>DRIP. V. n. (e/rtppe», Duteh.) 1.To fall 
in drops. 2 . To have drops falling from it 
{Prior). . 

To Drip. r. a. i. To let fall in drops 
{Swift). 2. To drop fat in masting {Walton). 

Duip. 5 . lliat which falls in drops {Mortis 
mer). 

Drip, in architecture. See Corona. 

DRl'PPINCi. f. (i^rom drip.) The fat 
which housewives gather from roast meat 
(Swi/'t). 

DRl'PPINGPAN. r. The pan in which 
the fat of mast meat is caught {Swift). 

To DRIVE. V. a pret. drove, anciently 
drove •, part. noss. driven, or drove, (tpipan, 
S.ixon.) 1 . To produce motion in any thing 
by violence: as, tlie hammer drives the nail. 
2 '. To force along by iiniictuous pressure 
{Pope). 3. To expel by force from any place 
{Dryden). 4. To force or urge in any direction 
{Hub.). 5. To guide and regulate a carriage 
(Exodus), a. To make animals march along 
under guidance {Addison). 7. To clear any 
place by forcing away what is in it {Dry- 
den). 8 . To force; to compel (z/sc/tom). 9 . 
7o distress; to straiten {Spetisir). 10 . To 
urge by violence, nut kindness {Dryden). 11 . 
To impel by influence of passion {Clarendon). 
12 . To urge; to press to a conclusion (Dig- 
by). I.'}. To carry on; lo keep in motion 
{Bacon). 14. To purify by motion {L'Estr.). 
15. To Drivb out. To expel {Knolles). 

To Drive, w. n. 1 . To go as impelled by 
any external agent {Brown). 2. To ru.sh with 
violence {Dryden). 3. To pass in a carriage 
{Milton). 4. 'i'u tend to ; to consider as the 
scope and ultimate design (Locke). 5. To 
aim ; to strike at with fury (Dryden). 

To DRPVEl.. V. n. (from drip.) 1 . To 
slaver; to let the spittle full in drops, like a 
child or ideot (Grew). 2 . To be weak or 
foolish; to dote (Shakspeare). 

DrPyel. i. (from the verb.) 1. Slaver; 

moisture shed from the mouth (Druden). 2. 

A fool; a driveller: out of use (Sidney). 

DRPVELLER. s. (from drivel). A fool; 
an ideot; a slaverer (Swift). 

DRPVEN. The participle of drive. 

DRl'VER. s. (from drive.) I. The person 
or instrument who git es any motion by violence. 
2. One who drives beasts (Sandys). 3. One 
who drives a carriage (Dryden). 

DRIVING, among sjxirtsmen, a method of 
taking pheasant-powts. It is thus practised: 
The sportsman finds out the haunts of these 
birds; and having fixed his nets there, he ulls 
many of theni together by a pheasant-call, imi- 
tulitig the voice of the dam ; after this he makes 
a noise with his driver, whiclv will make them 
run a little way forward in a cluster; and this 
he is to repeat till he has secured them. 
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which an expert sportsman never fails to do, 
by driving them.into his nets. 

Dr tv IMG, in metallurgy, is said of silver, 
when, in the operation of refining, the lead 
being burnt away, the remaining copper rises 
upon its surface in red fiery bubbles. 

Driving, in the sea>language, is said of a 
ship, when an >anchor being let fall will not 
hold her fast, nor prevent her sailing away 
with the wind or tide. The best way in this 
case is to let fall more anchors, or to veer out 
more cable; for the more cable she has out, the 
safer she rides. When a ship is a>hull or a-try, 
they say she drives to leeward. 

To DRIZZLE. V. a. {dritlew, German ) 
To shed in small slow drops {Shakspeare), 

To Dri'zzle. V. n. To fall in short slow 
drops {Addison). 

DREZZLY. a. (from drizzle.)' Shetlding 
small rain {Drydrn). 

DROGHEDA, or Tr e o a h , a sea-port town 
and the capital of Louth in Ireland. In 1()49 
Oliver Cromwell stormed and took it, when 
about 4,000 men, found in arms in it, were 
put to the sword. It sends 2 members to par¬ 
liament, and is 23 miles N. of Dublin. Lat. 
51.5.JN. Lon. (). 1 W. 

DROIL. s. A drone; a sluggard. 

To Droil. V. n. To work sluggishly and' 
slowly; to pUrd {Government of the Tongur). 

Droit, JUS, signifies right or law,of which 
some distinguish six kinds: 1. Jus renijK'randi, 
right of recovery. 2. Jus entraridi, right of 
entering. 3. Jus habeiidi, right of haring. 4. 
Jus retinendi, right of retaining. 5. Jus per- 
cipiendl, right of receiving. 6. Jus possideiidi, 
right of |}Osscssing. 

Droit is also -the highest of all real writs; 
and takes its name of a writ of right from the 
greatest regard being shown to it, and as it has 
the must assured and final judgment. There 
arc several sorts of these writs used in our law, 
as droil de avowson, droit de dower, droit de 
garde, droit patent, droit rationabili prlc, and 
droit sur disclaimer. 

DROITWICH, a town of Worcestershire, 
in England, noted for excellent white salt, 
made from the salt springs in its neighbour¬ 
hood. It sends two members to parliament. 
Lat. 62. 16 N. Lon 1.48 W. 

DROLL. *. (droler, French.) 1. One 
whose business it is to raise mirth by ])et- 
ty tricks; a jester; a buffoon [Prior). 3. 
A farce; something exhibited to raise mirth 
[Swift). 

To Droll, v. n. [drole, French.) To jest; 
to play the buffoon [GlaHvilU). 

DROLLERY, s, (from droll.) Idle jokes; 
buffoonery {Government if the Tongue). 
DROMEDARY, in mastiology. Ca- 

MBLUS. 

DROMONES,, in antiquity, a kind of 

S chts. Those who rowed them were called 
romonarii. 

DROMORE, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Dqvvn, and the see of a bishop. 
Lat. 64.26 N, Lon. 6. 8 W. 

DRONE. t> Saxon.) (See Aris 
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and Bee.) 1 . The bee which makes no honey 
{Dryden). 2. A sluggard; wa iA\Bi {Addison). 
3. T be hum, or instrument of humming. 

Drone. The greatest tube of the bag-pipe; 
the office of which is to emit one contmued 
deep note, as an accomi»nyiag bass to the air 
or tune played on the smaller pipes. 

To Drone, v. n. (from the noun.) I. To 
live in idleness; to dream {Dryden). 2. To 
give a heavy dull tone {Dryden). 

DRONFIELO, a town in Derbyshire, 
with a market on Thursdays. It is situated 
at the edge of the Peak, in a very wholesome 
air. Lat. 63. 18 N. Lon. 1. 26 W. 

DRO'NISH. a. (from drone.) Idle; slug¬ 
gish ; lazy; indolent; unactive (Dryden). 
DRONTE, in ornithology. See Done. 
DRONTIIEIM, a city of NonVay, capital 
of a government of the same name, with an 
archbishop’s see, and a good harbour. Lat. 
(»3. 2fj N. Lm. 11. j) K. 

To DROOP. V. n. [droef, sorrow, Dutch.) 

1. To languish with sorrow (Sandys). 2. To 
faint; to grow weak (Hoscommon). 3. To 
sink; to lean downward (Pope). . 

DROOPING (cermius). In botany. The 
tup or end pointing to the ground. Applied to 
the peduncle or flower; as in bidens cemua. 
Dillcrentfrum nodding. Nutans ; which sec. 

DROP. s. (tepeppa, Saxon.) 1. A globule 
of moisture ; as much liquor as falls at once 
when there is not a continual stream {Boyle). 

2 . Diamonds hanging in the ear (Pope). 
Drop serine, s. {gutta serenu, Latin.) 

A disease, of the eye, proce«ling from an in- 
spissatioii of the humour (Milton). 

To Drop. v. a. ('cjuippan, Saxon.) 1. To 
pour in drops or single globules (Deuteronomy). 
2 . To let fall (Dryden). 3. To let go; to 
dismiss from the baud, or the possession 
(IVatts). 4. To utter slightly or casually 
(Amos). 5. To iusert indirectly, or by way 
of digression ^Locke). 6. To intermit; to 
ce.isc (Colliei )'. 7- To quit a master(£'jE*/r.). 
8 . To let go a dependant, or companion, 
williout further association (Addison). Q. To 
sufft r to vanish, or come to nothing (Swifl). 
10 . To hedrop; to speckle; to variegate with 
spots (Milton). 

To Drop. v. n, 1. To fall in drops, or sin¬ 
gle globtiles (Slittkspeare). 3. To let drops 

fall [Psalms). 3. To fall; to come from a 
higher place [CheyneX, 4. To fall sponta¬ 
neously [Milton). 6. To fall in death ; to die 
suddenly [Shaksycare). 6. To die (Digby), 
7.1'o sink into silence; to vanish; to come to 
nothing (Addison. Pope). 8. To come tmex- 
pectedly (Spectator). 

DROPPING, s. (from drop.) 1. That 
which falls in drops (Donne). 2. That which 
drops when the continuous stream ceases 
(Pope). 

DRfPPLE'r. s. A little drop (Skakspeare), 
DROPS, in architecture. See GuTTiB 
and Tryolyph. 

Drops. See Medicine .and Phar- 

M ACYs 

DRO'PSICAL. a. (from dropsy.) Diseased 
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with a dropsy; tending to « dropsy {Afbulh- 

»»/). 

DRO'PSIKD. a. (from dropsy.) Diseased 
with a dropsy iSkttksptaro). 

DROreV. (HydrpjM, from water.) 
In medicine. Sec the difl'erent species of this 
disease. Ascites and Anasarca : see also 
Medicine. 

DROPWORT. SeeSpiiijEA. 

Dropwort (Water). Sec Oen anthb. 

DRO'SERA. Sumdew. In botany, a ge¬ 
nus of the class pentandria, order pentagytna. 
Calyx five-cleft; petals fire ; capsule one cell¬ 
ed, three or five valved; seeds numerous. 
Eleven species; chiefly Cape or Indian plants: 
but three commotn to die oogs and ditches of 
our own country; of theM the snn-dew of the 
dispensatories is d. rotundifolia, with orbicu¬ 
lar, radical, depressed leaves, with hairy peti¬ 
oles ; scapes and calyxes hairy. The orbicular 
radical leaves which resemble u cup are fringt d 
with hdir, and secrete a limpid fluid, which iius 
all the apjiearance of a dew-drop, and which is 
so constantly supplied, that the cup is never 
dried up or exhausted during the hottest day ; 
whence the name sun-dew. The whole plant 
is extremely acrid, and the juice that exudes 
from its broken stem is sutnciently caustic to 
corrode the skin; whence, mixed with milk, it 
is often used as a cosmetic. 

DROSS «. (njioir, Saxon.) l. The recre¬ 
ment or despumation of metals {Hooker). 2. 
Rust; incrustation upon metal {Addison). 3. 
Refuse; leavings; swec)>ing8; dregs; fecu¬ 
lence; corrnplion {Tillotson). 

DRO'.SSINESS. i. (from drossy.) Foul¬ 
ness ; feculence; rust {Boyle). 

DROSSY, a. (from dross.) I. Full of sco- 
ttous or recrementitious parts; full of dross 
{Davies). 2. Worthless; foul; feculent 
{Donne). 

DROTIXIHEL. s. An idle wench; a slug¬ 
gard. 

DROVE, f. (from drive.) 1. A body or 
number of cattle {Hayward). 2. A number 
of sheep driven {South). 3. Any collection of 
animau(Mi/t.). 4 . Acrowd; a tumult(Dry.). 

DRO'VEN. part, from drive: not usixl 
{Shakspeare), 

DRO^VER. a. He whc is employed to drive 
cattle from one place to another, to sell. 

DROUGHT, i. (‘epujo'Cfr, Saxon.) Dry 
weather; want of rain {Sanu^s). 2. Thirst; 
want of.drink {Milton). 

DROU'GHTINESS. r. (from droughty.) 
The state of wanting rain. 

DROU'GHTY, a. (from drought.) \. 
Wanting rain; sultry (Roy). Thirsty; dry 
with thirst XPAi/i/m;). 

To DROWN. V. a. (ortuneman, Saxon.) i. 
To-uiffoeate in water {Ming Charles). 2. To 
overwhelm in water (JSTooT/es).'' 3. To wer- 
flew; to bury in an inundation; to deluge 
(Drydeit). 4. To immerge; to lose in any 
'thing ( Davies). A. To lose in something that 
Of^Rlowets Or covers ( fyiition). 

[- To Drown. V. a. To be suffocated in the 
AimmiJUciam), 
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DROWNING, signifies the extinction of 
life by a total immersion in water. In son|« 
respects there seems to be a great similarity be¬ 
tween the death occasioned by immersion in 
water, and that by strangulation, suffocation 
by fixed air, apoplexies, epilepsies, sudden 
faintings, violent shocks of electricity, or even 
violent falls and bruises. Physicians, however, 
are not agreed with regard to the nature of the 
injury done to the animal system in any or ail 
of these accidents. It is indeed certain, that 
in all the cases above mentioned, {lanicularly 
in drowning, there is very often such a suspen¬ 
sion of the vital powers as to us hath the ap¬ 
pearance of a total extinction of them; while 
yet they may be a^in set in motion, and the 
person restoral to life, after a much longer sub¬ 
mersion than has been generally thought capa¬ 
ble of producing absolute death. The length 
of lime during which a person may remain in 
water without being droivned, is very unequal 
in different individuals; and depends as much 
on the temperature of the water as on the par¬ 
ticular constitution of the subject: in general, 
however, there is less prospect of recovery, 
after havingcuntinued fifteen ininiiies immersed 
in water. In such cases, death ensues from im¬ 
peded respiration, and the consequent ceasing of 
the circulation of the blood, by u hich the body 
loses its heat, and, with that, the activity of the 
vital principle. Dr. Goodwyn justly observes, 
that the water produces .ill tlic changes which 
take placv- in drowning, only indirectly, by ex¬ 
cluding the atmospheric air from the lungs, as 
they acliiiit but a very inconsiderable quantity 
of fluid to pass into lliem, during immersion, 
lienee we shall find, in the progress of this in¬ 
quiry, that inflation of the lungs is one of the 
principal means of'restorlng life. 

Bemre we describe the various methods that 
have been successfully adopted, for recovering 
drowned persons, it will be useful to advert 
(on the plan of Dr. Struve) to those circum¬ 
stances which deserve to be duly weiglied, pre¬ 
vious!} to any active measures being taken on 
such unfortunate occasions: 1.1'he season and 
weather. 2. lAingth of time the jierson has 
continued under water. 3. The state of his 
mind when the. accident happened : whether 
he was intoxicated, frightened, &c. 4. Consti¬ 
tution of the body, and whether he was in a 
state of perspiration. S. The height from 
which he fell, and whether his heud plunged 
foremost. 6. Depth of th? water; whether it 
was cold or warm, sea or river water, and how 
he was dressed. Lastly, 7, ‘The manner in 
which be was taken out, whether by the legs, 
and without receiving any injury, or by instru¬ 
ments ; and whether he was rolled about iti a 
tub, or what other methofJs were pursued for 
his restoration. 

Few improvements appear to have been 
made in tlw treatment of the drovmed, since 
this important branch of medical science was 
first discussed, in a pnindar manner, by the 
late Dr. Tissot; yet tnc names of Cullen, 
Goodwyn, Cc^in, Hawes, -and Coleman* in 
Britain* os well as those of Uiiaer* Reimastts* 
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«ni1 Slruve, in Germany, deserve to be respwt- 
fully inenlioneil: from tbeir various pubiica- 
tious, and especially of the two last mentioned, 
we shall briefly state the principal rules of con¬ 
duct to be observed, with respect to jiersotis in 
that deplorable situation. 

iS^mptums of Apparent Death hy Drown- 
ing. —Coldness; paleness of the whole body j 
the li|)S of a livid hue; the mouth either open 
Of firmly closed ; .the tongue blue, swelled and 
protruded ; the eye-lids closed, the eyes turned, 
and their pupils dilated; the face swelled and 
blue; the lower belly hard and inflated. The 
first signs of returning animation are, convul¬ 
sive starting of the muscles of the face, or feet; 
motion of the eye-lids; a spasmodic shivering 
of the body. 

Treatment.— I. After having been carefully 
taken out of the water by the amts, so as to 
prevent the least injury to the head and breast, 
the body ought to be carried to the nearest 
house (if possible, on a bier), with the head 
somewhat raised; or, in line warm weather, 
the rcsuscitaiive process may with more ad¬ 
vantage l>c ijerfonnrd in the open air, espe- 
eiallyin sun-sliiiie. 

S'. When the subject is deposited, the upper 
part of the body should be sup|x>rU:d hall-sii- 
tu)g, with the (read incliniug towards llic right 
side. 


of the nostrils, tlian by introducing air into tih« 
mouth. For the former purpose, it is neces^ 
sary to be provided with a wooden pipe, fitted 
at one extremity for filling the nostril, and at 
the other for being blown into by a healthy 
person's mouth, or for receiving the muzzle of 
a pair of common bellows, by which the ope¬ 
ration may be longer continued. At first, 
however, it will always be more proper to in¬ 
troduce the warm breath from the lungs of a 
living person, than to commence with cold 
atmospneric air. During this operation, the 
other nostril and the mouth should be closed 
by an assistant, while a third person gently 
iresses the chest with his hands, as soon as the 
ungs are observed to be inflated. 

3. Stimulating clysters, consisting of warm 
water and common salt; or a strong sointiou 
of tartar emetic; or decoctions or aromatic 
herbs; or six ounces of brandy, should be 
speedily administered. We do not consider 
injections of the smoke of tobacco, or even 
clysters of that narcotic plant, in all instances 
sate or proper. 

4. Let tlie body be gently rubbed with com¬ 
mon salt, or with flannels dipiied.in spirits; 
the pit of the stomach f.uncnted with hot 
brandy; the temples stimulated with spirit of 
hartshorn; and the nostrils occasionally tickled 
with a feather. 


3. The clothes are to be t.\ken olT without 
delay, but with the greatest preeauiiuii; as 
^ blent shaking of the body might extinguish 
the iiUent spark of life. 

4. The iiioutiri and nose must be cleansed 
from the mucus and froth, by means of a fea- 
tlier dipped in oil. 

b. The wliolc body should now be gently 
wi|>cd and dried with warm flannel clnth.s, then 
covered with blankets, feather-beds, hay,straw, 
K'c. In cold or moist weather, the patient is 
to be laid on a mattress or bed, at a proper dis¬ 
tance from the fire, or in a room moderately 
heated ; but in the warm days of summer, a 
simple couch is suflicient. 

(). If the p.ttirnt he very young, or a child, it 
may be placed in bed between two persons, to 
promote natural warmth. 

7 . In situations where the bath cannot be 
coinonietitly procured, bladders filled with 
lukewarm water should be applied to different 
parts of the l»ody, particularly to the pit of the 
stomach ; or a warming-pan wrapped in flannel 
gently moved along the spine; or aromatic fo- 
ineutations frequently and cautiously repeated. 

- 8 . As the breathing of many persons in an 
apartment would render the air mephitic, and 
thus rctanl, or even prevent the restoration of 
life, not more than five or six assistants should 
be suffered to remain in the room where the 
boily is de))ositcd. 

Stimulanta generally employed.— Mode¬ 
rate friction with soft, warm flannel, at the 
beginning, and gradually increased by means of 
brushes dipped in oil, till pulsations of the 
heart are perceptible. 

9. Inflation of ilw unm, which may be 
more conveniently effected by blowing into one 
YOL. IV. 


5 . Persons of a very robust frame, and 
whose skin after being dried assumes a rigid 
and contracted surface, may be put into uie 
suh-tepid bath, of about 65*’, wriich must be 
gradually raised to 75“ or 80** of Fahrenheit’s 
scale, according to circumstances; or the body 
carried to a brewhouse, and covereil wttft 
warm grains for three or four hours: but these 
expedients generally require medical assist¬ 
ance. 

6. Violent shaking and agitation of the body 
by the legs and arms, though stron^y recom¬ 
mended, and supposed to have often forwarded 
the recovery of children and bovs, appears to us 
a doubtful remedy, which can be practised only 
in certain cases. 

7 . Sprinkling the naked body of a drowned 
person with culd water; submitting it to the 
operation of a shower-bath, or the sudden 
shocks of the electric fluid ; as well as whip¬ 
ping it with nettles, administering emetics, 
and blood-letting, are desperate ex|sedients, 
which should be resorted to only after the more 
lenient means have been unsuccessfully em- 
plOT«l. 

It is, however, a vulgar and dangerous error, 
to suppose that persons apparently dead by im¬ 
mersion under water are irrecoverable, because 
life does not soon re-appear: hence we serious¬ 
ly intreat those who are thus employed in the 
serv ice of humanity to persevere for three or 
four hours at least, in the application of the 
roost appropriate remedies above rlescribed; foi 
there are many instances recorded, of patients 
who recovered, after they had been relinquished 
by all their medical and other assistants. 

Treatment on the Return itf Life,—hi soon 
as the first symptoms of tliat nappy change 
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become discernible, a^lhionsl care must be 
taken to cherish the vital action, by the most 
soothing iheans. All violent proceedings 
should, therefore, be immediately abandoned, 
no farther stimulants applied, nor even the cars 
of the patient be annoyed by loud speaking, 
shouting, &c. At thut important crisis, mo¬ 
derate friction only is requisite. And, if the 
reviving person happen to be in the bath, he 
may cither remain there, provided liis sensa¬ 
tions be easy and agreeable, or be renun cd to a 
comfortable bed, after being expeditiously dried 
with warm flannels: fomentations of aromatic 
plants may then be applied to the pit of the 
stomach; bladders filled with warm water, 
placed to the left side; the soles of the feet 
rubbed with salt; the mouth cleared of froth 
and mucus, and a little white wine, or a solu¬ 
tion of salt in water, dropped on the tongue. 
But all strong stimulants, such as powerful 
electric sliocks, strong odours of volatile salts, 
&c. are at this period particularly injurious. 
Lastly, the ptient, after resuscitation, ought 
to be for a short interval resigned to the ell'orls 
of natnie, and left in a composed and quiescent 
slate: as soon as he is able to swallow, without 
compulsion or persuasion, warm wine, or lea, 
with a few drops of vinegar, instead of iniik, or 
gruel, warm beer, and the like, should be 
gi\en in small doses frequently repeated. 

^^'e cannot conclude tliis subject without 
afl’ording the rc.''Uer a siew of the different ar¬ 
ticles belonging to a cnmplete chest of instru¬ 
ments, and other materials, employed in the 
various processes for recovering siif|>ended ani- 
jiiation from drowning. The merit of these 
institutions in England is due to l)rs. Cogaii 
and Hawes, the founders of the Royal lluinanc 
Society at l..ondon; but the imjirovcd arrange¬ 
ment of the chest now to be desciibed, toge¬ 
ther with the choice of internal aiid external 
remedies, were made by a reijicctablc surgeon 
at Deptford, Mr. Kite, in 179S, tbon<'ti con¬ 
siderably extended in 1790 , by Mr. Ilccllich, 
a medical practitioner of respectability at Ham¬ 
burgh. This gentleman is likewise one of the 
most active members of the Humane Society in 
that city, and has offered the following articles 
for sixty-five marks, or about four guineas and 
a half. His complete chest contains: 

A small bottle of rectified spirit of wine. 

Ditto, white-wine vinegar. 

Ditto, sweet oil. 

Ditto, white French brandy. 

Ditto, volatile sal ammoniac. 

Ditto, vitriolic ajllier. 

Ditto, mustard-seed. 

A machine for injecting the smoke of to¬ 
bacco. 

A leather tube, together with a pir of bel¬ 
lows, for inflating the lungs 

Aiioitier tube of leather, for iiUroducing me- 

dicines into the stoti^^l- 
. A snmU syringe for clearing the throat of 
mucus. * 

Three WDo!|f» covers or blankets. 

Four bra«^, and six wooilin clotlis, for 
performing mbUou- 
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Several emetics. 

Two lancets for blood-letting. 

One pound of tobacco. 

A roller and cushion, to be used in venae- 
section. 

Two nullls, a sponge, and some lint. 

A pocLet-knife. 

An a)>paratus for striking fire. 

Chamomile and elder-flowers. 

Coitiiiion sail: — and a printed copy of 
rules and diiections for treating the drown¬ 
ed. 

Conceiving that a chest containing all these 
articles could not be purchased in London for 
le.<!.s than double the price above stated, beside 
the additional trouble of procuring them, we 
have Ixjrrowed this account from our respect¬ 
able fellow-labourer, the editor of the Do¬ 
mestic Encyclopaedia. 

To DROWSE, r. «. (droosen, Dutch.) To 
make heavy with sleep {Millun). 

To Drowse, v. n. 1. To slumber; to grow 
heavy with sleep (Mtlloii). 2. To look heavy, 
not cheerful (.Shakspeare). 

DllO'WSIHED. ,v. Sleepiness; inclination 
to sleep: obsolete {Spruset ). 

DRD'VySlLY. iul. (.from rfrott-ic.) 1. Sleep¬ 
ily; heavily (Dn/drn). Q. Sluggishly; idly; 
slothfully; larily \Rald!>h). 

DROAVSINESS. s. (fiom ihotrse.) 1. 
Sleepiness; heaviness with sleep {Urudiaw). 

2. Idleness; indolence; iiiacti\ity {Oacon). 

DIIO'WSY. s. (from dnine.) I. Sleepy; 

heavy with sleep; Ictli.arjsic {Dryden). 2, 
Heavy; lulling ; causing sleep {Addison). 3. 
Stupid; dull {Allerburif). 

To DRUB. V. a. {drnler, to kill. Dun.) To 
til rash ; to beat; to bang (IJndihias). 

1)ru;i. .t. (IVom the vcib.) A tlumip; a 
knock ; a blow {Addison ). 

To DRUDGE. V. a. {draghen, to earrv, 
Dutch.) To labour in mean ollices; to toil 
without honour or dignity; to work hard (Of- 
wnv). 

Ditunce. *, (from iheverb.) One employed 
in mean lalxuir; a slave {SItukspeurv). 

DRU^DGF.R. s, (from driidgv.') 1. A mean 
labourer. 2. The drudging-bux. 

DRUDGERY, s. Mean labour; ignoble 
toil; servile fKicupatiop {Soulhi’rn), 

DRU'DGING-BOX. s. The box out of 
which flour is sprinkled upon roast meal 
{King) 

DRUDGINGLY, ad. Laboriously; toil¬ 
somely. 

DRUG. s. {drougr, French.) 1. An ingre¬ 
dient used in physic; a medicinal simple. (Sec 
Materia Mediu.v, Fharmacy, &c.) 2 . 
Any thing without worth or value; any thing 
of which no purchaser can be found (Dr^r/en). 

3. A drudge {Sifahspearp). 

To Drug. «. a. (from the noun.) l.To sea¬ 
son with medicinal ingredients {Shahpeare). 
2. To tincture with something offensive {Mil¬ 
ton). 

DRUGGET, in commerce, a sort of stuff, 
very thin, and narrow, sometiraes ajl wool, and 
souiciimcs.half wool, and lialf thread; having 
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smiietinies the wa!e, but more usually with¬ 
out. 

li^RU'GGIST. s. (from drug-) One who 
aelU physical tirnzs (Jlnulr). 

DIIU'GSTKIL s. (from drug.) One who 
sell.s physical simples {Atterbury). 

l)llUlD.S, Duuioes, or Drvid.«, the 
priests or ministers of religion anionz the an¬ 
cient Ccltne or Gauls, Britons, and Germans. 
Some authors derive the word from the He¬ 
brew Dwm deiussm, or drussim, which they 
translate coutemplatores. Picard, Celtopied. 
lib. ii. p. 58, believer the Druids to have been 
thus called from Druis, or Dryius, their leader, 
the fourth or fifth king of the Gauls, and father 
of Saron or Nauincs. Pliny, Salinasins, Vige- 
nere, &e. derive the name from i^w;, oak ; on 
account of their inhabiting, or at least fre¬ 
quenting, and teaching in forests; or perhaps 
because, as Pliny says, they never sacrificed 
but under the oak. But it is hard to imagine 
bow the Druids should come to $]ieak Greek. 
Menage derives the word from the old British 
drus, daemon, ui.'igician. Borel, from the 
S.txon dnu magician ; or rather from the old 
British aru, or derw, oak, whence he takes 
Sj-u; to be derived; which is the most probable 
sujmosition. 

The Druids were the first and most distin¬ 
guished order among the Gauls and Briions; 
they were chosen out of the best f.unilics; and 
the honours of ihelr birth, joined with those of 
their fmiciion, procnrcvl them the higlicsf ve¬ 
neration among the people. Tlie aulliorlly of 
the kings of Biitui.'i »va8 greatly controuled by 
(he Druids, who were not only the ministers of 
religion, but also possessed the right of making 
laws, of explaining and executing them. Their 
power, and consequently the honour paid them, 
was incredibly great. They were consivlered 
as the interpreters of the gods; they were ex¬ 
empted from all taxes and militury services; 
and their persons were held siicrcd and invio¬ 
lable. 'I ney were objects of such veneration, 
that the rage of hostile armies about to engage 
was not only suspeiwled, but entirely sujrpress- 
ed, by thefr interposition. (Diudor. v. 31. 
Slrab.iv. 1<)7.) There was a chief Druid chosen 
by the suflVuges of the rest; which was an of¬ 
fice of so great dignity, that the appointment 
to it was soineiliiiesdeterniined by arms. The 
chief residence of the Archdruid of Gaul was 
at Dreux, in Pais Chartrain iin^finilms Carm- 
turn, (juor regia tolius Gallia media habehatur), 
whither all those who had law-suits came to 
get tlidni determined. (Csesar, yi. 13.) The 
Arehdruid of Britain resided, as it is thought, 
in the island of Anglesey (in Mona), where 
the vestiges of his palace, and of the houses of 
the other Druids, who attended him, are s.aid 
still to be visible, (Rowland’s Mona Aivtiqua.) 
'V^■c Know but little aa to ibtir peculiar doc¬ 
trines ; only that they believed the immortality 
of the soul i and, as is generally supposed, the 
metempsychosis; though a late aiitnor makes 
it appear highly probable they did not iMslieve 
this lau, at least not in the sense of the P)tha- 
gorcans.* 
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They held the plant misletoe in singular, ♦e-' 
Deration. Pliny relates the ceremony where¬ 
with they gathered it every year, lih. xvi. cap.' 
44. They placed great confidence, also, m 
serpents’ eggs, gathered after a peculiar man¬ 
ner, and under a certain disposition of the 
moon, described by Pliny; and imagined them' 
eilectual means ((>r the gaining of law-suits, 
and pmeuring the good graces of princes. And 
hence the same author concludes it is, that the 
caducens, or rod encompassed with two serpents 
intcivvoven, has been assumed as a symbol of 
peace. Sueionius, in his Life of Claudius, as¬ 
sures us, they sacrificed men; and Mercury is 
said to be the god to whom they ofiered these 
victims. Diod. Siculus, lib. vi. observes, it 
was only uiKvn extraordinary occasions they 
made such oiTerings: as, to consult what mea¬ 
sures to take, to learn what should befal them, 
&:c. by the full of the victim, the tearing of his 
members, and the manner of his blood gushing 
out. Augustus condemned the custom ; and. 
Tiberius, and Claudius, punished and abolish¬ 
ed it. 

DRUM, is a martial musical instrument in¬ 
form of a C}'Iindcr, hoDovv within, and covered 
at the two ends with vellum, which is stretched 
or slackened at pleasure by means of small, 
cords or sliding knots. It is beat upon with 
sticks. Dru.'u.s arc sometimes inatle of brass, 
.hut most commonly they are of wovkU Tliis- 
drum is byI.o C'lerc said to have been an orien¬ 
tal invention, and to have been brought by the 
Arabians, or perhaps rather the Moors, into 
Spain. 

Drums (Kettle), are two sorts of large ba¬ 
sons of copper or br.ass, rounded in the bottom, 
and covered with vellum or goal skin, which is 
kept fast by a circle of iron round the hotly oU 
the drum, with a number of screws to draw vip 
and tlovvn. They are imich asetl among the- 
horse; as also in operas, oratorios, concerts, 
&c. 

Drum, or Drummer, he that beats the 
drum ; of whom c.ich company of foot has 
one, and sometimes two. Every regiment has- 
a drum-major, who has the command over the 
other drums. They are distinguished from ther 
soldiers by clothes of a ditfeient fashion : their 
post, when a battalion is drawn up, is on the 
flanks, and on a inarch it is betwixt the divi¬ 
sions. 

Drum OF THE EAR. SccEar,Tympa¬ 
num, and Anatomy. 

To Drum. v. n. l,To bcata drum; to beat 
a time on a drum. 2. To beat with a pulsatory 
motion {Drydea). 

To DRUM HUE. 0 . B. To drone} to be 
slngaish {Hhuhpeare). 

DRUM BOTE, a town of Ireland,, in the 
county of Monaghan. Lat. 64. 10 N. lam. 
6.31 W. 

DRU'MFISH. s. The name of a fish ( Wood^ 

tcard). 

DRUMLANRIG, a town of Dumfries¬ 
shire, in the district of NUhsdaleremarkable 
for .1 wood of oak, six miles in length. Lat. 
65. 85 N. Lon. 3. 31 W. - - 

R8 
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DRUM-MA'JOR. •. (_drum and major.) 
The chief drummer of a reeiment ICleave- 
lar^. 

DHU'M-MAKER. ». He who deals in 
drums. 

DKU'MMER. s. He whose olBcc is to beat 
the drum (Gay). 

Drummer, in entomolc^. SocBi-atta. 
DRUMMOND (William), a Scotch poet. 
He was the son of sir John Drummond, of 
Hawthomden, and was born there in I5S.^. 
He was destined for the law, and had an edu- 
eation accordingly; but Parnassus had more 
charms for him than the courts, &c. and the 
law was totall)r abandoned. In his retirement 
at Hawthomden, he wrote several beautiful 
poems; but the death of a lady to whom he was 
about to be married affected him so much, that 
he went abroad, where he remained some 
ears, and then returned to his own country, 
n his retirement he wrote his history of the 
seven kings of the name of James, and several 
ieces to promote peace and union in that tur- 
ulent time. He died in lf)4g, leaving a wi¬ 
dow and three children. His works were 
printed in folio at Edinburgh in 1711. 

DRU'iMSTlCK. s. The stick with which a 
drum is beaten. 

DRUNK, a. (from drink.) 1 . Intoxicated 
with liquor; inebriated U^yden). 2. Drench¬ 
ed of $.Unrated with moisture {Deuteronomy). 

DRU'NKARD. s. (from drunk.) One given 
to excessive use of strong liquors; one addicted 
to habitual ebriety {South). 

DRU'NKEN. a. (from drunk.) 1 . Intox¬ 
icated with liquor; inebriated {Bacon). 2 . 
Given to habitual ebriety. 3. Saturated with 
moisture {Shalcspeare). 4. Done in a state of 
inebriation {Swift). 

DRU'NKENLY. ad. (from drunken.) In 
a drunken manner {Shakspeare). 

DRU'NKENNESS. s. (from drunken.) 1 . 
Intoxication with strong liquor (Thy/or). 2. 
Habitual ebriety {JFuttit). 3. intoxication, 

• or inebriation of any kind; disorder of the fa¬ 
culties {Spenser). 

Dkvkkenness, a well known affection of 
the brain, occasion^ by drinking too freely of 
iutoxicating liqnors. Drunkenness appears in 
different suapes in different constitutions: 
some it makes gav, some sullen, and some fu- 
rions. The mischief of drunkenness consists 
in the following bad effects: 1. It betiXys most 
constitutions either into extravagances of anger, 
or sins of tewdness. S. It disqualifies men for 
the duties of their station, both by the tempo- 
xary disorder of their fitcultiesj and at length 1^ 
a eoQstant incapacity and stapefaction. 3. It 
iaattended with expehces, which can often be 
ill sparetK' 4. R is sure to occasion uneasiness 
to the family of tIis%draokard. 5. It shortens 
life. To these consei|oences of drunkenness 
must be added the pecqQiir burger and mischief 
of the example. ♦* Dronkennon (says Pafey) 
is a mcial festive vice The drinker collects 
his circle; the circle naturally spreads; of 
thtne who are drawn within h, many become 
the corrupters and oentrn of sets and circles of 
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their own ; every one countenancing, and per¬ 
haps emulating the rest, till a whole neigh¬ 
bourhood be infected from the contagion of a 
single example. With this observation upon 
the spreading quality of drunkenness may he 
connected a remark which belongs to the se¬ 
veral evil effects above rcciicil. The conse¬ 
quences pf a vice, like the syniptonis of a dis¬ 
ease, though they he all rnnmeratcd in the 
description, seldom all meet in the same sub¬ 
ject. In the instance under consideration, the 
age and temperature of one drnnhord may have 
little to fear from inflammations of lust or an¬ 
ger; the fortune of a second may not be in¬ 
jured the expence; a third may have no 
family to be disquieted by his irregularities; 
and a fourth may [losscss a constitution fortified 
against the poison of strong liquors. But if, as 
we always ought to do, we comprehend within 
the consequences of our conduct the mischief 
and tendency of the example, the above cir¬ 
cumstances, however fortunate for the indi\i- 
dual, will be found to vary the guilt of his 
intemperance less, probably, than he supposes. 
Although the waste of time and niooey may 
be of small importance to you, it may be of the 
utmost to some one or other w horn your socie¬ 
ty corrupts. Repeated or long continued cx- 
ce$.scs, which hurt not your health, may be 
fatal to yonr companion. Although you nave 
neither wife nor child, nor p.ircnt, to lament 
your absence from home, or expect your return 
to it with terror; other fantilics, whose hus¬ 
bands and fathers have been invited to share 
in yonr ebriety, or encouraged to imitate it, 
may justly lay their misery or ruin at your 
door. This will hold good, whether the per¬ 
son seduced be seduced immediately by you, or 
the vice be propagated from you to him, 
through several intcriiicdiate examples.” 

The ancient Lacedemonians used to make 
their slaves frequently drunk, to give their 
children an aversion and hotror towards it. 
The Indians hold drunkenness a species of 
madness; and in their language, tire same term 
{ranigam), that signifies “ druukurd,” signifies 
also a “ phrenetic.” 

Drunkenness, by our laws, is very properly 
looked u|K>n as an aggravation rather than an 
excuse for any crime. For liie offence of 
drunkenness a man may be punished in theec- 
clesiastirai court, as well as by justices of [leace 
by statute. And by 4 Jac. I. c. 5. and 21 Jac. 
I. c. 7. if any person shall be convicted of 
drunkenness by tne view of a justice, oath of 
one witness, A'c. he shall forfeit Ss. for the 
fin»t otl'cncc, to be levied by distress and sale of 
his goods; and_ for want of a distress, shall sit 
in the stocks six boors: and, for the second 
offence, he is to be bound with two sureties in 
lOl. each, to be of good behaviour, or to be 
cnnimitti^. And he who is guilty of any crime 
through his own voluntary drunkenness, shall 
be punished for it as if he'had been sober. It 
has been held that drunkenness is a sufficient 
cause to remove a magistrate: and the prose¬ 
cution for this offence by the statute of 4 Jac. 
I. c. b, was to be, and still may be, beforejus- 
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tkes of peace in their sessions by way of indict¬ 
ment, arc. Equity will not relieve against a 
bond, &c. given by a man when drunk, unless 
the drunkenness is occasioned through the ma¬ 
nagement or contrivance of him to whom the 
bend is given. 

DRUPA. In botany. Pericardiinm farctum 
evalvc, nuceni continens, A pulpy jiericarp or 
fruit without valves, containing a nut or stone 
with a kernel. As plum, apricot, peach, al- 
luond, olive, &c. Some call this sort of fruit 

f nunns or plum. It is usually a moist succii- 
ent fruit; but sometimes dry, as the almond. 

DRL) PACEiK, The thirty-eiglith onler in 
I.inn^us’s Fragments of a Natural Method; 
containing those trees which bear a drupe or 
plum. 

DRUSES, a people of Syria, on the moun¬ 
tains Libnnus and Antiliranus. Their lan¬ 
guage is the Arabic; and theirrcligion peculiar 
to themselves, consisting of certain mysterious 
ceremonies, accompanied with very little, if 
any, real. I'hey arc warlike, inured to labour, 
arc great enemies of the Turks, and have their 
particular princes, called Emirs. 

DRL'SIUS (John), a learned prntestant, 
born at Oiidenard in Flanders, in I56a. He 
was educated at Ghent, and Louvain; but 
Iciirnt Hebrew at f’auibridgc. He was for 
some time professor of theprienbil languages 
■at Oxford ; but afterwards went to Tranckcr, 
whore he became professor of Hebrew, and 
■died in 1()lt). He wrote several learned works; 
aiul held .t vast c.'.rrc. pondence with the learn¬ 
ed : for, besides letters iit Hebrew, Greek, and 
other languages, there were found U300 Latin 
letters among his {lapers. 

DRY. c. (t)j\i 5 , Saxon.) l..\rul; not wet; 
not moist (/jacow). S. Not rainy {Addison), 
.1. Not succulent; not Jnicy (S/taispeare). 4. 
Being without tears {Drtfdcn). 5. Thirsty; 
athirst {Shaksprarp). 6 . Jejune; liarrcn; 
plain {B. Jon.). 7, Il.ird; severe {Iludibras). 

7b Dry. 0 . «. 1. To free from moisture; 

to arefy; to exsiccate {Bacon). 2. To exhale 
moisture {Unjdcn). 3.To wipe away moisture 
{Denham). 4. To scorch with thirst {Isaiah). 
O. To drain; to exhaust {Philips). 6. To 
Dry np. To deprive totally of moisture 
ifFoodward). 

To Dry. ». «. To grow dry; to lose 
moisture; to be drained of its moisture. 

Dry rot, a disease incident to timber used 
for building, sneh as flooring-boards, joists, 
wainscoting, &c. supposed to procc^ from 
the boletus lachrymans. (See BoLSTUS.J 
Dr. Darwin is of opinion, that the dry-rot 
may he entirely prevented, by soaking the 
timber first in limcrwater, till it hu ah^rb- 
ed as much of it as possible, and after it 
has become d^, immersing it in a weak 
solution of vitriolic acid in water, which he 
supposes will not only preserve it from decay 
Cor many centuries (if it ^ kept dry), but also 
sender it less inflammable; a circumstance that 
merits considerable attention in constracting 
houses. In the Transactions of the Society for 
^ SacQuipgentent of Arts, we meet with, the 
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following account of the cause of the dry-rot kt 
timber, and the method of preventing it, com¬ 
municated by Mr. Batson, of Idmebouse. He 
observes, that tlie diy-rot having taken place 
in one of his patlours, to such a degree as to 
require the pulling down part of the wainscot 
every third year, and perceiving that it arose 
from a damn, stagnated nir, and from the 
moisture of the earth, he determined, in the 
month of June, 1783, to build a narrow closet 
next the wall through which the moisture 
came to the parlour. Utis expedient had die 
desired effect. But, though t1i« rot in (he par¬ 
lour was totally stopped, the evil soon appeared 
in the closet, where fungi of a yellow colour 
arose in various parts. In the autumn of the 
year 1786 the closet was locked up about ten 
weeks: on opening it, numerous excrescences 
were observed about the lower part; a white 
mould was spread by a plant resembling a vine, 
or sea-weed; and the whole of the inside, chi¬ 
na, &c. was covered with a fine powder uf the 
colour of brick-dust. On cleaning out the 
closet, it was discovered that the disease had af¬ 
fected the wo(xl so far as to extend through 
every shelf, and the brackets that supported 
them. In the beginning of the year 1780, he 
determined to strip the whole closet of lining 
and floor, not to leave a particle of the wood 
behind, and also to dig, and take away, about 
two feet of the earth in depth, and leave the 
walls to dry, so as to destroy the roots or seeds 
of tire evil. When, by time, the admission of 
air, and good brushing, it had become proper¬ 
ly dry and cleansed, he filled it, of snfllcteat 
height for the joists, with aiichor-suuth’s ashes, 
because no vegetable will grow in them. The 
joists being sawed off to their proper lengths, 
and fully prepared, tliey and their plates were 
well charred, and laid upon the ashes; parti¬ 
cular directions being given,- tliat no scantling 
or board might be cut or planed in the place, 
lest any dust or shavings might drop among the 
aslies. The flooring-wards being very dry, he 
caused them to lie laid close, to prevent Uie 
dust getting down, which perhaps, in the 
course of time, might bring on ve^tatiou. 
The framing of the closet was then fixed up, 
having all the lower pannes let in, to be fast¬ 
ened with buttons only, to that, if any veg&> 
talion should arise, the pannels might with 
ea^e be taken out and examined. In some si- 
tuatioi^s it might be expedient and uecessaty to 
take out a greater depth of earth; and where 
ashes can be had from a foundry, they may be 
substituted for those of anchor-smiths; but 

house ashes are by no means to he dep^cd 

upon. At flte expiration of seven years from 
the periocl of making this experiment the wain¬ 
scot was removed, and the nooriog-boards also 
taken up, when they were fouiid eotirely free 
from any appearance of the cott two piecea 
of wood (yeflow fir} which had been driven 
into the wall as plugs, without being prerioua- 
ly charred, were alone afieeted with this dis¬ 
ease. {British Enci/eto.), 

DRYADS, in the heathen theology, a sort 
of deities, or nyinphs, which the ancieott 
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thought inhabited groves and woods. Tlicy 
dirt'ered from the Ilamadryads; these latter 
being attached to some particular tree, with 
which they were born, and with which they 
died j whereas the Drygdes were goddesses of 
trees and woods in general. See Hama- 
DKYADES. 

DHYA'NDRA. In botany, a genus of the 
class dicceia, order monadelplna. Calyx two¬ 
leaved ; petals five ; stamens nine ; fruit three 
or four grainetl; seeds solitary. One sjiccies 
only ; a dwarf tree of Japan; with leaves at 
the end of the twigs, heart-shaped, entire, gla¬ 
brous ; pannicle spreatling, and yellow (lowers. 

DUYAS. Moimii’.in avens. In botany, a 
genus of the class ieosandria, order poljgynia. 
Calyx eiglit or ten-cleft, inferior; petals five or 
cigiit; seeds with long featltery awns; rece|»- 
tuele depressed. One species only; found in 
the nionnlains of our own country, aad in 
Leninark. 

DRYDKN (John), a groat ICnglish poet, 
was liornofan ancient family, at A Id winkle, 
in Northamptonshire, in l6'3l, and edueafed 
ai Westminster school, from whence he re¬ 
moved to Trinity college, Cambridge. In 
ifi.ss he wrote an elegy on Oliver (hotnwcll; 
and in 1660 , a poem on tlie restoration of 
Charles II. Ills productions were now rapid, 
and piocured him the place of poet-l.mrcat on 
the death of Uavenant in ifitirt. The same 
year appeared his cs=ay on dramatic poesy, 
which was replied to by sir Robert Howard, 
and vindicated by the author. In he 

brought out his first play, entitled. The Wild 
Callunt, a comedy, which met with iiidificrcnt 
success. He was not discouraged, however, 
blit vsent on in his dramatic career, and pro¬ 
duced a great m.mber of plays, some of which 
possess considerable merit. In lfi7 J he was cx- 
jKi'-ed to (idicnle on the stage in the character 
of Bavs, it: the duke of Buckingham's comedy 
ofThe Reiiearsal. In 1 C 79 appeared an essay 
on satire, written by the earl of Mulgrave and 
Mr. Drj'den. This jiiece contained some se¬ 
vere strokes on the earl of Rochester, who em¬ 
ployed three fellows to cudgel Drvden as he 
caiiic out of a coft'ee-house in C(@^ent-gardcn. 
In 1681 he piibl^ed his Absalom and Achi- 
tMbel, whicj) tvSs a keen satire on the, duke 
01 Monmouth and his abettors. In 1082 he 
printed his poem, entitled, Rcligio Laici, in¬ 
tended for a defence of revealed religion, 1 ft 
1 084 he translated Maimbourg's History of the 

I, ,eagne, in which he had been employed by 
Charles II, on whose death he wrote his Thre- 
nodia Auga»!alis, On the accession of James 

II. he turned lioman catholic, which lard him 
opeti to the lashes of the wits; and some di¬ 
vines, as Siilliniifleet and Burnet, handled him 
severely for his apostacy. Like itmst converts, 
Drydeti chose to show his sincciily by writing 
in ilefenre of bis in-w religion; but unfortii- 
nately, he did it in such a rnatiner, as only to 
bring both himself and his faith into ridicule. 
Hi- ])i>em, called the Hind and Panther, is a 
•fbrisi tidicnlous attempt to vindicate the church 
vf Home, which is represeuted by the first 
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beast, and the church of England by the lat¬ 
ter. Ttiis poem was answered liy Montague 
and Prior, in .a piece entitled. The Hind and 
Panther, transposed to tlic story of the Country 
Mouse and City Mouse, lie was dismis^cd 
from the ollice of poet-laurcat at the revolu¬ 
tion, and was succeeded by Shailwell, whuiu 
he severely satirised in his Mac Pleciioe. hi 
I(j88 he published a translation of father linu- 
bour's Life of St. Erancis Xavier; and in U.jj.l 
appeared liis translation nf Juvenal and Per¬ 
seus. In 1(193 came out his translation of dii 
Eresnoy's Artof Painting; and two years after 
his translation of Virgil. In ifiyS he published 
his E'ables, ancient and mmlern. He died in 
1701 , and was buried in Westminstcr-abhey, 
where there is a mnmiment to his memory 
erected by Jolm Shtlliekl, duke of Bucking¬ 
ham. Mr. Dryden married lady Elizabeth 
llow.ard, daughter of tiic earl of Berksliiie, by 
whom he had three sons, Charles, John, and 
Henry. Charles was made usher of the pa¬ 
lace to pope C lement XI. but returning to 
linglaiul he was drowned near Windsoi in 
1704 . John wrote a comedy, called the Hus¬ 
band his own Cuckold; and Henry'became a 
monk. 

(Jongrevc, svhose authority cannot he sus¬ 
pected, has given us such an account of Dr\- 
den, as makes him appc.ir no less nmiahle in 
his prit ate character as a man, than he was 
illnstrioiis in his piddle one as a poet. In tlie 
former light, according to that gentleman, he 
was linnianc, compassionate, forgiving, and 
sincerely friendly: of an extensive reading, a 
tenacious memory, and a ready cominuinca- 
tioii: gentle in the correction of the writings 
ofothets, and patient under the reprehenMon 
of his own deficiencies: easy of access himself, 
but slow and diffidenl in his advances to 
others; and of all men the most modest and 
the most easy to be discountenanced in bis ap¬ 
proaches cither to his superiors or his equals. 
As to his writings, he is pcrli.^iw the happiest 
in the harmony of his numbers of any poet 
whoever lived either before or since his lime, 
not even Mr. Pope himself e.xcepted. His 
imagination is ever warm, his imagcj noble, 
his descriptions beautiful, and his seniiiiients 
just and becoming. In his prose he is poetical 
without bombast, concise without pedantry, 
and 'dear without prolixity. His dramatic 
have, perhaps, the least merit of all his w*rii- 
ings: indeed, his comedies arc, most of them, 
particnlaily deserving of censure, on account 
of the loose sentiments and obscene expressions 
with which they abound. It is true, we have 
been reminded that he. lived in an immoral 
a 2 te; aii4 we have been desireii to consider, 
that 

“ Those who live to please, must please to 
Jive." 

TI 1 C apology, however, in onr opinion, is not 
snliicientlv forcible; and it comes with the 
least possible weight when it proceeds from 
th<»se who point to the staee as the great en¬ 
gine of the reformation of mankind. Much 
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inteiestiDg information rcipecting this great 
poet will be found in the elegant work# of 
Malone and Walter Scott. 

URY'IiR. s. (from dry.) That which has 
the (lualitv of absorbing moisture {Temple). 

DRY'F.YEl). a. {ary and eye.) Without 
tears; without weeping {Milton). 

DRYING OIL, oil prepared by boiling 
with litharge, forming the basis of a vast num¬ 
ber of paints and varnishes. See Oils fixed. 

JDRY'LY. ad. (from dry.) 1 . Without 
moisture. 2. Coldly; frigidly; without af¬ 
fection {Dry.). 3. Jejunely; barrenly (Pope). 

DRY^NliSS *. (from dry.) 1- Want of 
moisture; siccity {Benltey). U. Want of suc¬ 
culence {Shakspeare). 3. Want of embellish¬ 
ment; want of pathos; jejuneness; barren¬ 
ness {Ben Jonson). 4. Want of sensibility in 
devotion; want of ardour; aridity (Toy/or). 

DRY'NURSE. s. {dry znA nurse.) I. A 
woman who brings np and feeds a child with¬ 
out the breast. 2. One who takes care of an¬ 
other (Shakspeare). 

To Dky'nurse. V. a. To feed without the 
breast {lludibras). 

DRY'OPS. In zoology* a •ribe of insects 
of the colco(itcrous genus cryptoccphalus, thus 
named by Fabricius in his entomology. See 
CllYPTOCF.PHAI.US. 

DllYPIS. Ill botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order tryginia. Calyx tivc-toolbcd ; • 
petals five; capsule opening transversely all 
round; one-seeded. One species only: found 
in Italy and Rarbary: a snrubby plant with 
procumbent, four-sided stems; le.ives subulate, 
inucrouate; those of the fork lanceolate, three- 
tooibcd on each .side ; enrols crowned, 

DRY'SHOD. a. Withont wet feet; without 
treading above the shoes in the water {Sid¬ 
ney). 

DU'AL. a. {dualis, T,atin.) Expressing the 
number two {Clarke). 

DUALISM, or Ditheism, an opinion 
which sup|>oses two priuciplesj two gods, or 
two independent unercaied beings, ol which 
one is the first cause of good, the other of evil. 
See Manichees. 

?b DUB. V. a. (tioblian, Saxon.) l.^’o 
make a man a knight by a blow with the sword 
{Hayward). 2 , To confer any kind of dignity 
{Cleaveland). 

Dub. s. a blow ; a knock {ITuililras). 

DUBBING, in the cocking glossary, is 
taking off the comb and gills from a game 
chick before he is turned to a master walk. 
Tlie operation is performetl with a penknife 
for the comb, ana a Jiair of scissors for the 
gills: after which it is necessary to wash the 
parts with vinegar or weak salt and water. 

DUBHE, in astronomy, a name ^iven to 
the star marked «in Ursa major. It Wi like¬ 
wise, often called the upper Pointer. 

DUBiaSlTY. *. (from dubious.) A thing 
doubtful: not used (Brown). 

DU'BIOUS. a. {dttbius, Utin.) 1. Doubt- 
not settled in an opinion. 2. Uncertain j 
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DU'BIOUSLY. ad. (from dubious.) Un»t- 
tainly; without any determination {Swift). 

DUBIOUSNESS.*. Uncertainty; doubt¬ 
fulness {Broome). 

DUBITABLE. a. {dnhito, I.atin.) Doubt¬ 
ful ; uncertain ; what may be doubted. 

DUBITA'l'WN. s. {dubitatiu, Latin) 
The act of doubting; doubt {Grew). 

DUBITATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. Sec 
Grammar. 

DUBLIN, a county of Ireland, 2? miles 
long, and 17 broad, having the Irish Sea on the 
E. Kildare and East Meath ou the W. and 
N.W. and Wicklow on the S. It semis 10 
members to parliament, contains 87 parishes, 

4 market towns, and I city. 

Dublin, by the Saxons called DufBn, by 
the Welch Dinas-dnlin, and in the Irish lan¬ 
guage Balacloigh; i. e. a town upon hurdles, 
on which the people think the city is founded, 
the ground being soft and quaggy. But the 
original words signify a walled town, particu¬ 
larly raised with stones. The Roman name is 
Eblana. This city is the metropolis of Ire¬ 
land, the second city in the British dominions, 
and contains near 200,000 inhabitants. It is 
270 mites distant from I.ondon, and()0 from Ho¬ 
lyhead in \Vak‘!.. 11 stands about 7 miles from 
the sea, at the bottom of .a large bay, on the 
river Liffey. The river I.ifley is cros.sed by six 
• bridges; the sides are embanked with speious 
quays, so th.at vessels can load and onload be¬ 
fore the houses of the merchants. The bay is 
about seven miles broad, and unsafe in stormy 
weather, but the channel is confined for three 
miles on each side by a bro.ul stone wall, for 
the protection of ships in the road. Vessels 
which dr.aw mure than seven feet cannot come 
up to the qu.ay. A floating light hgs been 
erected on the north side of the harlvour, to 
])revcnt accidents, and lighted everypight; 
and, in the (laytime, a flag is constantly hoist¬ 
ed from half flood to half ebb. The entrance 
into the harlioni is thought to be ()ne of the 
most beautiful in Euroiie. In this city are 
twenty parishes, and eighteen churches, some 
chapels of case, the cathedral, and the collegi¬ 
ate, Christ’s Church. . Dublin is the see of an 
archlnshopfierected in the year 1152; it was 
a bishopric in the 7th cctttu^,and, in the year 
1214, the bishopric of Gl^dajough, which 
was founded in tnerilh century, was incorpo¬ 
rated with Dublin. The see of Dublin has 
two cathedrals, both within the city, Christ¬ 
church, founded for regular canons, and con¬ 
verted into a collegiate church for a dean and 
chapter by Henry Vlll. in the year 1641, and 
St. Patrick, for tliirtcen, now twenty-two pre¬ 
bendaries. The university was first nrojected 
in the year 1311, butdkinot flourish ttU the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, who granted it a 
charter. James L endowed it with laf« 
estates in the province of Ulster. Charles I. 
was likewise a benefactor, and, in the year 
1637 , granted it a new charter and statutes. It 
consists of a chancellor, a vice-chancellor, pro- 


iltff « wv-fc»i*s-vi aaa etsa w|/stssw»** »«'• —' —-—^ -- - 11 |"|? 

that of which the truth is not fully, known vost, vice-provost, twenty-two fellows, ami five 
(Derham). .3. Not plain; not clear {Milton ). royal professorships of dwini ty, common law, 
•t. Having theerent uncertain (dfil/od). -civil law, physip, and Greek; besides Uiese, 
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itirM others were founded by sir Patrick 
Dun, of physic, chirur^ry, and pharmacy; 
there are likewise professorships (rf mathema¬ 
tics, oriental languages, oratory, histoiy, and 
natural philosophy: the number of students is 
tiKually about 400, including seventy on the 
foundation. The buiTding- is noble and s|>a- 
cious, and consists of two quadrangles. An 
observatory has been erected on a rocky hill, 
about four miles north-west of the city. The 
castle, where the lord-lieutenant rcsUlcs, is si- 
tuateil nearly in the centre of the town : it was 
not user! as a palace, or residence of the vice¬ 
roy, till the reign of Elizabeth, when it was 
rcjiaired and beautified by sir Henry Sidney, 
lord deputy. Tlie parliament house is a mag¬ 
nificent buildii^, erected between the years 
1729 and 17.39, at the ex pence of 40,000/. 
The Royal Exchiinge cost likewise 40,000/ 
and was ten years building, from the year 17fi9 
to the year 1770. The Custom-house is a 
magnificent building: so are the courts of 
justice. Other public buildings of note' are 
the linen ball, the barracks, the theatre, the 
tollsell, or town-house, hospitals for invalids, 
for the children of soldiers and sailors, and for 
the reception of the axed and infirm ; for lying- 
in women, for the blind, &c. The royal col¬ 
lege of physicians was established in the year 
16/^; the royal college of surgeons in the year 
17^.^ ; the acadeiny for the advancement of 
science, polite literature, and antiquities, in 
17B6- Other societies are for soldiers'orphans; 
the marine society; society for promoting the 
hnen and hemp manufacture; for improviug 
omiculture, see. The civil government of 
Oublin is ejteciitcd by a lord mayor, recorder, 
two sheriffs, twenty-mur aldermen, and a com¬ 
mon council, formed of representatives from 
the twenty-five corporations. The mayor 
tries all offences* even capital ones, except mur¬ 
der and treason, and matters of property, for 
any sum under SO/. A new police, lately esta¬ 
blished by act of parliament, under a chief and 
three a.sslstaiu commissioners and four divi¬ 
sional justices, who are aldermen of the city, 
consists of forty horse, and 4U0 foot, well-arm¬ 
ed, trained, and clothed, stationed in watch- 
houses, and patrolling the streets every night. 
Besides the silk, woollen, and worsted manu- 
factures^cairied on in that quarter of the sub¬ 
urbs, called The Earl qf Meath’s Literly, and 
considerably improved within these few years, 
other branenn of useful manufacture are esta¬ 
blishing in Jiflinent parts of the metropolis; 
and though the trade in Dublin has-heretofore 
consisted chiefly in the importation of foreign 
commodities,-yet now that the restriction of 
its woollen and mpst other goods arc removed, 
it is hoped the darly'ehla^nfient of the export 
trade will cairse a propdr^nal tncrcasc of opu¬ 
lence. Dublin is leimirkably well supplied 
"with provisions; with coals* chiefly frotn-aoot- 
'land arfd Cumberland, md with water from 
the Lifley,'hyvmaehines euiionsly'constnvcted 
■at Isiaud-hridge on the norths anthAom a fine 
<^t«»rvoir on ^eaouth. The f%«0Bi«'Park*- at 
the west end of the town, waa'fbnnctit-part 
.of ^e laads’iol theitiionastery of 'St."i£Hni of 
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Jerusalem. It is an extensive royal inclontrc# 
seven miles in circuit, diversified with wno«l- 
land, chanipain, and risii^ ground, and well 
slocked with deer; and, besides the Hibernian 
school, is adorned with the viceroy’s beuutiful 
villa, the seats of the principal secretary, and 
a few others. Lat. /i3. 21 N. Lon. (i. 
6i W. 

DUCAL, in general, something belonging 
to a duke. (See Duke.) The letters patent 
granted by the senate of Venice are called dii- 
cals: so also are the letters written in the 
name of the senate to foreign princes. The 
denomination of ducal is deiiverl hence; that, 
at the beginning of such patents, the name of 
the duke or doge is written in capitals, thus, 
N— Dei Gratia Dux Venetiarum, &c. The 
date of ducals is usually in Isitin, but the body 
is in Italian. 4 courier was dispatched with 
n ducal to the emperor, returning him thanks 
for renewing the treaty of alliance, in 17lf>> 
against the Turks, with the republic of Ve¬ 
nice. 

Ducal mantle, in heliniiitholcg}'. Sec 

OSTREA. 

DUCAT, a foreign coin, either of gold or 
silver, struck in the dominions of a duke; be¬ 
ing about the same value with a Spanish piece 
of eight, or a French crown, or four shillings 
and six pence sterling, when of silver; and 
twice a? much, when of gold. Sec Money. 

The Spaniards have no ducats of j^old; but, 
in lieu tbereof, they make use of the silver 
one; which, with them, is no real species, but 
only a money of account, like our pound. It 
is equii alent to eleven rials. 

DUCATOUN, a silver coin struck chiefly 
in Italy, though there arc also Dutch and 
Flemish ducatoons. They arc valued at about 
4f. bd. sterling. There is also a gold ducatoori 
struck and current in Holland; it is valued at 
about 20 Florins. 

DUCENARIUS, in antiquity, an officer 
in the Roman army who had the command of 
2000 men. 

DUCENTESTMA, a tax of the 2001I1 pen- 
ny, exacted by the Romans. 

DUCK, in ormth<)lf>g\’. See Anas. 

Duck-bebnacle, m ornithology. See 
Lepa.s. 

Duck, is also u.scd to denote, 1. A word of 
endearment, or fondness {Shakspearc'). 2. A 

declination of the head (il/i//o»). 3. A stone 
thrown obliquely on the water, called duck 
and drake (/Irhuthnol). 

7bD uck. v. n. (from the noun.) l.To 
dive iimler water as a dtmk {Spenser). 2. .To 
drop the head as a duck {Swijt). 3. To bow 
low; to cringe {Shakspeare). 

To Duck. ». a. To put nmler water. 

Duck Creek, a town of United America, 
in the state of Delaware, which carries 011, a 
considerable trade with Philadelphia: twelve 
miles NVV. of Dover. 

DvcK.ia lake of North AmetLca. I Lon. 
lOd.tda W. Lat. 44. 80 N. 

Duck, a river of United America,-in the 
TenniK^^rgovemifient, which: ruus. mtu 4be 
Tennakecg flS mtlee SSW * Clarksville. 
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^ 'T)vck Island, a small Uland iu th(B Atlan¬ 
ta, near the coast of Main in United Ameri* 
ca. Lon. 67 . 43 W. Lat. 44. 46 N. 

DU'CKER. s. (from duck.) 1. A diver. 
S. A cringer. 

DUCKING, plunging in water, a diversion 
anciently practised among the Goihs by way 
of exercise; but among the Celtse, Franks, and 
-ancient Germans, it was a sort of punishment 
for persons of scandalous lives. 

UucKiNC is also a penalty which veteran 
sailors pretend to inflict on those who, for the 
first lime, pass the tropic of Cancer, the equa¬ 
tor, or the straits of Gibraltar, in consequence 
of their refusal or incapeity to pay the usual 
fine levied on this occasion. 

DucKrNG-SToni.. SeeCucKiNG-STOOt. 

DUCKLE'0GE13. a. Short-legged {Dry- 

deii). * 

DU'CKLING. j. A young duck (Ray)- 

DU'CKMEAT. s. A common plant grow¬ 
ing m standing waters j duckweed. Sec 
Lenticuca 

To DUCKO'Y. 0 . a. (mistaken for decoy.) 
To entice to a snare (Crew). 

Ducko'y. Any means of enticing and 
ensnaring (Decay of Piety). 

DU'CKSFOfJT. s. lllack snakeroot, or 
may apple (Miller). 

DU'CKVVEED. s. Ducknicat (Bacon). 

DUCT. s. (ductus, Latin.) 1. Guidance; 
direction (Hammond). 2. A ps.sage through 
which any thing is conducted (Arlmlhnot). 

DU'Cn'II.E. a (dtfrtilis, Latin.) I. Flexi¬ 
ble ; pliable (Dryden) . 2. Easy to be drawn 
nut into length (Dryden). 3. Tractablej ob¬ 
sequious; complying (Addison). 

pU'CTlLENESS.i. (from ductile.) Flexi¬ 
bility; ductility (jDonne). 

DUCTI'I.ITY. s. (from ductile.) 1. Qua¬ 
lity of suffering extension ; flexibility (iPatts). 
2. Obsequiousness; compliance. 

Ductility. (Geskweidikeif, German.) 
The extensibility and cohesion of particles 
which enables a metal to be drawn out into 
wire without breaking. There is but a slight 
shade of difference between this proprty and 
that of Malleability. 

The great ductility of some borlies, especially 
gold, is very surprising; the gold-beaters and 
wire-drawers furnish us with abundant proofs 
of this property; they every day reduce gold 
into lainellffi inconceivably thin, yet without 
the le.ast aperture or pore discoveraule, even by 
the microscope: a single grain of gold may be 
stretched under the hammer, into a leaf that 
will cover a,'house, and yet the leaf remain so 
compact as not to transmit the rays of li^t, 
nor even admit spirit of wine to transude. Dr. 
Hatley took the following method to compute 
the ductility of gold: he Yearned from the wire- 
drawers, that an ounce of gold is sufficient to 
gild, that is,.to cover or coat, a silver cylinder 
of forty-eight ounces weight, which cylinder 
may be drawn out into a wire so very fine, that 
two yards shall weigh oidy one grain; and 
consequently ubiety-eight yanis of the umc 
-only forty-nine grains: so (hat.a.un^e 
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grain of gdld here gikls ninefy-oglrt yareb'f 
and, of course, the ten-thousandth part .of it 
groin is here above one-third of an inch-long. 
Ami since the third prt of an inch.is yet ca- 

E able of being divided into ten less parts vbi- 
le to the naked eye, it is evident that the hun¬ 
dred-thousandth prt of a grain of gold may >bc 
seen without the assistance of a micrcscop. 
Proceeding in his calculation, he found, at 
length, that a cube ufgold,whose aide is the hnn- 
dredih prt of an inch, contains 2,433,000,(KK> 
visible parts; and yet, though the gold with 
which such wire is coated is stretched to suoh 
a degree, so intimately do its prts cohere, that 
there is not any appearance of the colour of the 
silver underneath. 

Mr. Boyle, examining some leaf-gold, found 
that a gram and a quarter in weight took up an 
area of fifty square inches; suppsing therefore 
the leaf divided by parallel lines lUOtb prt of 
an inch apart, a grain of gold will be divided 
into five hundred thousand minute squares, all 
discernible by a good eye: the same author 
shews, that an ounce of gold drawn out in 
wire would reach 165 miles aud a half. 

But Mr. Reaumur has carried the ductility 
of gold to a still greater extent. What is called 
gold-wire, every body knows, is only a silver 
one gilt. The cylinder of silver, covered wiUi 
leaf-gold, they draw tlirongh the hole of an 
iron, aiui the gilding still keeps pace with the 
wire, stretch it to what length they can. Now 
Mr. Reaumur shows, that in the common way 
of drawing gold-wire, a cylinder of silver twen¬ 
ty-two indies long, and fifteen tines in diame¬ 
ter, is stretched to 1,1 ()3,62U feet, or is ()34>6$)2 
lines longer than before, which amounts tQ 
about ninety-seven leagues. To wind this 
thread on silk for use, they fust flatten it, in 
doing which it stretches at least one-seventh 
farther, so that the twenty-two inches are 
now 111 leagues; but iu the flattening, in¬ 
stead of one-scientli, they could stretch it one- 
fourth, which would bring it to ISO leagues. 
This appears a prodigious extension, and yet 
it is nothing to what this gentleman has prov¬ 
ed gold to be capble of. 

Ductility of class. We all know 
that, when well penetrated with the heat of 
tlic fire, the workmen can figure and manage 
glass like soft wax; but what is most remark¬ 
able, it may be drawn, or spun out, into threads 
exceedingly long and fine. 

Our .ordinary spinnen do not form tbdr 
threads of silk, flax, or the like, w'ith half the 
case and expedition the glass-spinqcra do 
threads of this brittle matter. We have come 
of them used in plumes for children's heads, 
and divers other works, much finer than any 
hair,, and which bend and wave like hatrwiin 
eveiy wind. 

Nothioe is more simple and easy than the 
method nlTiBakiag them. There are two work- 
men:iemployed; ihc first holds one end of-a 
. piece of glass over the flame of a lamp; and, 
.wh^ the heat has softened it, a second op- 
rator, applics.a glass, hook jto the metal thus in 
fosionj and, withdoiiymg the hook again, it 
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brings with it a threa(/ of glass, which still ad' 
herestoihe mass: then, fitting his hook on 
the circumference of a wheel about two feet 
and a half in diameter, be turns the wheel 
as fast as he pleasesj which, drawing out 
the thread, winds it dn its rim, till, after a 
certain number of revolutions, it is covered 
with a skain of glass-thren<I. 

The mass in iusion over the lamp diminishes 
insensibly: being wound out like a chic of silk 
upon the vvltccl; and the parts, as they recede 
front the flame, cooling, become more coher¬ 
ent to those ncNt to them, and this by degrees: 
the parts nearest the tire are always the least 
coherent, and, of con.s«iucncc, must give way 
to the efl'orl l!ie rest make to draw them to¬ 
wards the wheel. 

The circumference of these threads is usual¬ 
ly a flat ova!, being three or four times as broad 
as thick; some ot them seem scarcely bigger 
than the thread of a silk-worm, and arc sur- 
pisingly fle:cible. If the two ends of such 
hrrearls are knotted together, they may be 
drawn and Ircnt, till the'aperture, or space in 
tthe middle of the knot, does not exceed one- 
fourth of a line, or one-forty-eighth of an inch, 
in diameter. 

Hence M. Reaumur advances, that the flex- 
iUiliiy of glass increases in pro|X)rtion to the 
tiiicness ot the threads; and that, jirobahly, 
had wc but the art of drawing threads as line 
as a spider’s wei», wc might weave stufls and 
cloths of them for wear. Accordingly, he 
made some experiments this way; antT found 
that he could make threads fine enough, vir.. 
as fine, in his judgment, as spider’s thread, but 
he could ne« cr make them long enough to do 
any thing with them. 

DUCTS BILIARY. See Biliary 

DUCTS. 

Ducts cqmmukis choledochus. See 
Cholepochus ouctus. 

DUCTUS AD NASL'M. SccCa.-jalis 

MA5ALIS. 

Ductus hepaticus. Sec Hepatic 

DUCT. 

Ductus lachrymalis. SccLachrY- 
MAL ducts. 

Ductus lactiferi. Ductus galactofcri. 
The excretory ducts of the glandular substance 
composing the female bieast. The milk passes 
along these ducts to the nipple. 

Ductus pakcreaticcs. The pancrea¬ 
tic duct. It is white and small, and arises 
from the sharp extremity of the pancreas, runs 
through the middle of the gland towards the 
duodenum, into which it pours its contents by 
an opening common to it and the ductus com¬ 
munis chmedochus. 

Ductus SALIVALES. The excretory ducts 
of the salivary glands, which convey the saliva 
into the mouth. 

Ouctus Stenonis. Tlie Stenonian duct, 
which was so called after its di«x>t-erer Steno, 
-arises from all the small excretory ducts of the 
parotid gland. It passes transverse^ over the 
masseter muscle, penetrates the buccinator, 
and opens into the month. 
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Ductus Warthonjanos. The excre¬ 
tory duct of the maxillary glands; so naiQCd 
after its discoverer. 

DU DGEON, s. (rfo/c/i, German.) 1. A 
small dagger {Shakspvare). 2 . Malice; sul¬ 
len ness; malignity {fludihas). 

DUDLEY, a town in Worcestershire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and a great maiiiifcic- 
ture of nails and other iron wares. TIris town 
contains S,040 limiscs,and 10,107 inhabilants. 
Lat. .02. 33 N. Lon. 2. 0 W. 

Dudley (Sir Robert), as he was called in 
England, and, as he was styled abroad, eurl of 
Warwick and duke of Northiunberlaml, was 
the son of Robert earl of Leicester, by the lady 
Douglas Shellield j and was born at SItcen in 
Surrey, in 1573, where he was carefully con¬ 
cealed, to prevent the queen’s knowledge of 
the carl's engagements with his mother. He 
studied at Oxford; when his father dying, left 
him the bulk of his estate. He was at tliis 
time one of the finest gentlemen in England ; 
and having a particular turn to navigation, fit¬ 
ted out a small squadron at his own expcncc, 
with which he saileil to the river Oroonoque, 
and took and destroyed nine sail of Spanish ships 
In 1.5()5 he attended the carl of Essex, and the 
lord high admiral of England, in their expedi¬ 
tion against the Spaniards; when, for his gal¬ 
lant behaviour at tlie taking of Cadiz, he receiv¬ 
ed the honour of knighihood. lie now 
endeavoured to prove the legitimacy of his 
birth, in order to be intitled to his hereditary 
honours. But being orerpovvcrccl by the in¬ 
terest of the countess dowager of l.eirester, hft 
applied for a license to travel; and being well 
received at the court of Florence, resolved to 
continue there, notwithstanding his receiving 
a letter of recall; on which his whole estate 
was seized by king James I. and vested in tlic 
crown. He discirvcred at the court of Uosnio 
II. great duke of Tuscany, tho.se great abilities 
for which he bad been admired in England, 
and was at length made chanilrerlain to his se¬ 
rene highness’s consort. lie there contrived 
several methods of improving shipping; intro- 
doLed new manufactures; and by other ser¬ 
vices obtainerl so high a reputation, that at the 
desire of the archduchess, the emperor Ferdi¬ 
nand, in lf)20, created him a duke of the holy 
Roman empire. He afterwards drained a vast 
tract of morass between Fisa and the sea; and 
raised Le^^horn, which was then a mean, piti- 

ful place, into a large and beautiful town, im¬ 
proving the haven by a mole, which rendered 
It both safe and commodious; and having en¬ 
gaged his highness to declare it a free port, he, 
by his influence and correspondence, drew 
many English merchants to settle and set up 
houses there, which was of very great service 
to his native country, as well as to the Spa¬ 
niards. He was also the patron of learned 
men, and held a high place himself in the re¬ 
public of letters. His mostcelebrated work is his 
Del Arcano del Mare, in two volumes, folio. 

DUE. a. participle passive of owe. (d&, Fr ) 
]. Owed; that any one has a right to demand 
ISmakidge)^ 3. Proper; fit; appropriat* 
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iAltcrlunj). 3. Exact; without deviation 
iMilton') 4. Consequent to; occasioned by 

Doe. ad, (from the adjective.) Exactly; 
directly; duly (Shakspearc). 

Due. s. (from the adjective.) 1. That 
which belonas to one; that which may be 
justly claimed (Swift). 2. Right; just title 
(Milton). 3. Whatever custom or law re¬ 
quires to be done (Dryden). 4. Custom; tri¬ 
bute (Addison). 

To Due. u. a. To pay as due (Shakspeare). 

DUEL, a sitigle combat, at u time and 
jrlace appointed, in conscmicnce of a challenge. 
This custom came originally from the northern 
nations, among whom it was u«ual to decide 
all their controversies by arms. Both the ac¬ 
cuser and accused gave pledges to the judges 
on their respective behalf; and the custom 
prevailed so i.ir amongst the Germans, Danes, 
and Franks, tViat none were excused from it 
but women, sick people, cripples, and such as 
were under 2 1 years of age or above 6o. Even 
ecclesiastics, priests, and monks, were obliged 
to find champions to fight in tljcir stead. The 
punishnveut of the vanquished was either 
death, by hanging or beheading; or, mutila¬ 
tion of members, according to the circnni- 
stances of the case. Duels were at first admit¬ 
ted not only on criminal occasions, but on 
some civil ones for the niuintenancc of rights 
to estates, and the like: in Litter times, how¬ 
ever, before they were entirely aholishcti, they 
were restrained to these four ca»cs. 1. That 
the crime should be capital. 2. That it should 
be certain the crime was perpetrated. 3. That 
the accused be reckoned guilty by common 
fame. 4. That the matter he not capable of 
proof by witnesses. 

DuEt., at present, is used for single combat 
on some private quarrel; and it must be pre¬ 
meditated, otherw'isc it is called a rencounter. 

Deliberate duelling is by the law of England 
a sjtecies of murder; and aocordingly, it 
charges both the crime and punishment of 
murder on the principals; and, as some say, 
on their seconds also. (Bl.ickst. Com. vol. iv.) 
And yet, so powerful is the dominion of fashion, 
that neither the terror of [lenal laws, nor rever¬ 
ence for religion, have been able entirely to 
abolish a practice unknown among the an¬ 
cients, Irrcconcileablc to any principle of rea¬ 
son, and toUilIy inconsistent with the dictates 
of revelation. 

Public opinion is not easily coni rolled by civil 
institutions; for which reason it may be ques¬ 
tioned whether any regulations can be con¬ 
trived of suflicient force to suppress or change 
the rule of honour which stigmatizes all scru- 
])lcs about duelling with the reproach of cow¬ 
ardice. The inadequate redress which the 
law of the land affords for those injuries which 
chieily affect a man in his sensibility and repu¬ 
tation, tempts many to redress themselves: and 
rosecutions for such offences, by the trifling 
amages that are recovered, serve only to make 
the sufferer ridicidous. For this, however, 
mare ought to he found. Perhaps for the army, 
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where the point of honour is cultivated with 
exquisite attention and refinement, there*might 
be established a Court of Honour, with a 
power of awarding those submissions and ac- 
Icnowlcdgments which it is generally the ob¬ 
ject of a challenge to obtain; and it might 
grow into a fashion with persons of rank ofall 
professions to refer their quarrels to the same 
tribimal. 

In fact, as the law now stands, duelling can 
seldom be overtaken by legal punishment. 
The challenge, appointmeiit, and other previ¬ 
ous circumstances, which indicate the inten¬ 
tion with which the combatants met, being 
suppressed, nothing appears to a court of 
justK-e but the actual rencounter; and thus, 
we find, that the perpetrators of these scan¬ 
dalous, though fashionable crimes, elude the 
hands of justice, and the folly, or rather, mad¬ 
ness, of duelling, is enlarging its dominion, 
whilst every friend to humanity, to religion, 
and to happiness, wishes to see the disgraceful 
practice banished from the civilised world. 

Among the few published productions of the 
late learned and universally beloved Thomas 
Jones, A.M. of Trinity college, Ca'mbridge, 
was a very admirable sermon against duelling. 
Will the reader excuse the writer of this arti¬ 
cle, if he take this opportunity to say of Mr. 
Jones, that he cannot recollect any other man 
to whom the bniguage in which Seneca spoke 
of his brother Gallio might be so justly appli¬ 
ed?—“ Nemo omnitm tnor/aliam uni lam aul¬ 
as esl. quam hie, omnilus." 

To Due I.. i>. w. (from the noun.) To fight 
a single combat (Locke). 

To Duel. v. a. To attack or fight wHh 
singly (Milton). 

DU'ELLER. s. (from duel.) A single com- 
balanl (Deatij of Biely). 

DU'ELLIST. s. (from duel.) I. A single 
conibalatit (.V«rA/iKg). 2. One who professes 
to study the rules of honour (L’Estrange).. 

DUl'.'LLO. s. (Italian.) The duel; the 
rule of duelling (Sliak.speare). 

DUF. 'NNA. s. (Span.) An old woman kept 
to giiard a younger (.nrhithmi and Pope). 

DlJETl’, Duetto, in music, a composi¬ 
tion expressly written for two voices or instru¬ 
ments, with or without a bass and accompani- 
incnls. In good duets the execution is pretty 
equally distributed between the two parks, and 
the melodies so connected, intermingled, and 
dependant on each other, as to lose every effect 
when separated, but to be jierfectly related and 
conciunous when heard together. 

DUG. j. (drggio, to give suck, Islandick.) 

A pap; a nipple, a teat (Crecc/i). 

IJoG. The preterit and part. pass, of dig. 

DUGDALE (Sir William), an eminent 
English historian, antiquarian, and herald, 
born in Warwickshire in l605. He was in¬ 
troduced into the herald’s office by sir Christo¬ 
pher Hatton; and ascended gradually thrrogh 
all the degrees, until he became garter princi¬ 
pal king at arms. His^ehief work is the Mo- 
nasticon Anglicanum, in three vols. folio- 
containing the charters and descriptiotu of all 
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rtie English monasteries, adorned with engrav- 
iogsj in the former part of which work he 
was assisted by Mr. Dodsworth. Nor 
are his Antiquities oi Warwickshire less 
esteemed. He wrote likewise, among .other 
things of less note,'fhe History of St. Paul’s 
C.sthc(lral; a History of Embanking and 
Draining} aSaronageof England; and com¬ 
pleted the second volume of sir Henry Spel- 
snah's Councils, with a second mrt of his 
Glossary. He died in ItigC. Ills son, sir 
John, was Norroy king at at arms, and pub¬ 
lished a Catalogue of English Nobility. 

D.UKE, Dux, a sovereign prince, without 
the title or quality of king. Such are the duke 
of Lorrain, of Holstein, of Savoy, of Parma, 
&c. The wprrl is borrowed from the modern 
Greeks, who called doucas what the Latins 
call (hix. There are also two sovereigns who 
bear the title of grand-doke; as the grand- 
duke of Tuscany, and llie grand.duke of Mus¬ 
covy, BOW called the czar or emperor of Russia. 
The title of great-duke belongs to the apparent 
heir of Russia; and the title of arch-dnke 
is given to all the sons of the house of Austria, 
as also that of arch-duchess to all the daugh¬ 
ters. 

Dn KB, Dux, is also a title of honour or no¬ 
bility, the next below pr'mces. The dnkedum, 
hjt dignity of a duke, is a Roman dignity, de¬ 
nominate a ducendo, leading or commanding. 
Accordingly the first dukes, dvices, were the 
duMres exercituum, commanders of armies. 
Under the late emperors, the governors of pro- 
srinces in war-time were intitlcd duces In af¬ 
ter times the .«ame denomination Avas also given 
to the governors of provinces in time of peace. 

In England, during the Saxons time, (Jam- 
den observes, the oQiccrs and commanders of 
armies were called dukes, duces, after the an¬ 
cient Roman manner, without any addition. 
After the Conqueror came in, the title lay dor¬ 
mant, till the reign of Edward 111. who created 
his son Edward, first called the'Bbck Prince, 
duke of Cornwall, Which bath ever since Ireen 
the peculiar inheritance of the king’s eldest 
son, during the life of his father, so that he is 
dux naius, non crealus. After whom, there 
were more made, in such manner as that their 
xitles descended to their posterity. They were 
created Mrith much solemnity, per cincturam 
cappteque, el circuit aurei tn capite 
tmpo^ioum. However, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, A.P. 1575f, the whole order be¬ 
came atteriy extinct; but it was revived about 

fifty years afterwards, by her successor, in the 
erson of Geoi^ VUliers, duke of Bucking- 
am. 


title, whether it be that of marquis or eart, 
and the younger sons lords, with the addition 
of their Christian name, as lord James, lord 
Thomas, &c. and they take place of viscounts, 
though not so privileged by the laws of the 
land. A duke has the title of grace; and being 
written to, he is styled, in the herald’s language, 
most high, potent, and noble prince. Dukes 
of the blood-royal arc styled most high, most 
mighty, and illustrious princes. 

Duke, among Hebrew grammarians, is an 
appellation given to a species of accents answer¬ 
ing to our comma. Sec Accent. 
Duke-duke, a quality given in Spain to a 

f paudee of the house of Sylva, on account of 
US having several duchies from the uniting of 
two considerable bouses in his person. 

DU'KEDOxM. s. (from duke.-) 1. The 
seigniory or possessions of a duke {Shaksp.). 
2. The title orqunlity of a duke. 

DL'LBRAlNEll n. idull and brain.) 
Stupid; doltish; foolish {Hhakspraie). 

l)ULCA'Mx\RA. (from du/ris, sweet, and 
amara, bitter.) 1’lie herb woody-niglitshade: 
so called because its taste unites both these 
qualities- SecSoLANUM. 

DU'LCET. a. {dukis, Latin.) I. Sweet to 
the taste; luscious {MiJton). 3. Sweet to the 
ear; harmonious (Shakspearc). 

DU LCI PI CAMPION, f. (from duleifp.) 
The act of sweetening; the act of freeing f'lom 
acidity, saltness, or acrimony {Boyle). 

Dolcification. { vcrsKSiUtii ;, ()erm.) A 
term in chemistry, employed to express the 
rendering mild or diminishing tlic corrosive 
qualities of arids or alkalies by uniting them 
with some other substance, but not so as to 
neutralize them. Thus alkalies may be said 
to be dulcified when converted into soap; and 
the strong acids are often atfinned to be dulci¬ 
fied when chemically combined with spirits of 
wine: whence we have dulcified spirits of 
vitriol, dulcified spirits of nitre, &c. 

To DU'LCIPY. ». a. (dulcijier, Fr.) To 
sweeten; to set free from acidity {tViseman). 

DULCIMER, a triangiilar musical instru- 
inciit, strung with about fifty wires cast over a 
bridge at each end; the shortest, or most acute 
of ndiich is eighteen inches long, and the long¬ 
est, or most grave, thirty-six. It is performed 
upon by striking the wires with little iron rods. 
This name is mso given by the translators of* 
holy writ to an instrument used by the He¬ 
brews, concerning the form, size, and tone of 
which thetc have been various conjectures, but 

of which nothing certain is known. {Busby). 

DULCINO, m music, a wind instrument, 
a kind of small bassoon. 


The dukes of Onr days retain nothing of their 7’o DU'LCOItATE. v. a. (from dultds, 

ancient splendour, but the coronet on their Latin.) 1. To sweeten (Bacon). S. To make 
ascutcheon, which is the only mark of their less acriroonious {tViseman). 
departed sovereign^. They are created by pa- pULCOKATlON. s. (from dulcoraic.) 
tent, cinpture of the aworp, mantle of state. The act of sweetening (Bacon), 
imposition of a cape, and coipnet of gold on PU'LHEAO. s. {dull and A block- 
the bead> and a verge of goid in their hand, head; a wretch foolish and stupid {Atcham). 
The eldest apna of dukes are .h; the courtesy Du‘'LlA. i. (tiiMM.) An inferior kind of 
of England ftyied marquiaaes, thi^h they are adqr^to.n (Slitling^eet). 
mnally distU^^ifhed by thdr fiither’a second «. Webh; ’sole, Saxon.) 1. 
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Stupid; doltish; blockish; unapprehemive; 
indocile {Bacoii). S. Blunt; obtuse {Herbert). 
3. Unready; awkward 4 . Hebetat¬ 

ed; not quick (Matthews). 5. Sad; melan¬ 
choly* 6 . Sluggish; heavy; slow of motion 
(ISptnser). "J, Gross; clo ggy ; vile (Shak.). 
8 . Not exhilarating; not ^lighlful. (). Not 
bright ( 6 'AaA'speanr). 10 . Drowsy; sleepy. 

Dull. t). a. (from the adjective.) l.To 
stupify; to infatuate (vlsc/iam). s. To blunt; 
toobtund (Bacon). 3. To sadden; to make 
melancholy. 4. To hebetate; to weaken 
(Spenser). 6. To damp; to clog (Hooker). 
0. To make heavy, or slow of mutton (Bacon). 
7 . To sully brightness (Bacon). 

DU'LLARD. s, (from dali.) A blockhead; 
a dolt; a stupid fellow: a dunce (Skakspeare). 

DU'LLY. ad. .(from dull.) 1 . Stupidly; 
doltishly (Drydrn). u. Slowly; sluggishly 
(UaroH), 3. Not vigorously; notgayly; not 
brightly; not keenly (Hudibras). 

IMJ'LNKSS.*r. (front dull.) 1 . Stupidity; 
weakness of intellect; indocility; slowness of 
apprehension (South). 2 . Want of quick per¬ 
ception (Bacon). 3 Drowsiness; inclina¬ 
tion to sleep (Skakspeare). 4. Sluggishness of 
motion. A. Diirmess; want of lustre, (i. 
Jlliintness; wantofeilge. 

DULVI'UVrON, a town in Somersetshire, 
with a market on Saturdays, lait. 51. 3 N. 
},on. 3. 30 \V\ 

DULWICH, a village in Surrey, five miles 
south of l.,niulou. It IS famous for a college 
founded hy JCdward Alleyn, Sec Alx,EVN. 

DU'LY. «{/. (rrom dwe.) 1. Properly; fitly 
(Itoirrrs). 2. llegularly; exactly (Pope). 

D^J\I 8 . »t. (cn. bumhe, Saxon.) 1 . Mute; 
inc.qiahle of siiccch (Hooker). 2 . Deprived of 
speech (Drp«e«). 3. Mute; not using words 

(Roscommon). 4. Silent; refusing to speak 
(Drydeu). See D K A F. 

DUMBARTON, the chief town of the 
county of the s.imc name, is seated .at the con- 
llueiice of the Leven and the Clyde, with a 
stone bridge over the former. Its principal 
ni.inufactiire is glass. Ithas2.a41 inhabitants. 
Lat. .Sf). 0 ht lain. 4.30 W. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE, anciently called 
Lennox, a county of Scotland, bounded by the 
counties of Perth, Stirling, Lanerk, Rc*n- 
frew, and Argyle. It is about 60 miles long, 
and IS broad; and contains 20,710 iuhabii- 
unts. 

DUMBLAIN, a town of Montcith,^em.■^rk- 
able for a biiitle, coouDOuly called the battle of 
Shertff-moor, between the duke of Arwle and 
the rebels, commanded by the earl of Mar, in 
1716 , in which the latter was defeated. Lat. 
56. 11 N. Lon. 4. 8 W. 

yVDU'MBFOUND. v.a. (from dumb.) 
To confuse; to strike dumb (Spectator). 

DU'MBIiY. ad. Mutely; silently. 

DU'MBNKSS. s. (front dumb.) 1. Inca- 
pacitv tf> speak. 2 . Omission of speech; mute¬ 
ness (^fiffAipeore). 3. Refusal to speak; si¬ 
lence (Dri/den). 

DUMFERMLING, a town of Scotland, 
in the county of Fife,, with some considerable 
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manufacturies of linen. It is remarkable for a 
royal palace, in which Charles I., king of Eng¬ 
land, was born: and it contains ggSO inhabit¬ 
ants. It is 13 miles N. W. of Edinburgh. 
Lat. 56 . 6 N. I.x)n, 3. 27 W. 

DUMFRIES, a shire of Scotland, which 
contains Annandale and Nithisdaie. It sends 
one member to parliaincnt; and contains 
64,.6g7 people. 

Dumfries, the capital of the above county, 
is a place of pretty good trade. Lat. 66.13 N. 
Lou. 3. Sg W. It has 7888 inhabitants. 

DUMOS.£. (dumus, a bush.) 'Fhe nine¬ 
teenth order in Linndus Fragments, in Philos. 
Bot. and the forty-third of the Natural Orders 
in Gen. Plant. 

DUMP.*, (from dom, stupid, Dutch.) 1. 
Sorrow; melancholy; sadness (//udi&rjs*). it. 
Absence of mind; reverie (Locke). 

DU'MPISIL ad, (from dump.) Sad; me¬ 
lancholy ; sorrowful (Herbert). 

DU'.MPLING. *. (from dump, heaviness.) 
A sort t'f pudding (Hryden). 

DUN, or Buk UH, the name of an ancient' 
s|>ccics of buildings, of a cirenlar form, com¬ 
mon in the Orkney and Shetland islands, the 
Hebrides, and nonnern parts of Scotland. The 
latter term points out the founders, who at the 
s.'ime time bestowed on them their mtal 
name of bnrg, a defence or castle, a Sueo- 
Gothic word; and the Highlanders universally 
ajiply to these idaces the Celtic i.ame dun, 
signifying a hill defended by a tower, which 
plainly points out their use. They are confined 
to the* countries once subject to the'crown of 
Norway. With few exceptions, they are built 
w'ithiii sight of the sea, and one or more within 
sight of the other; so that on a signal by fire, 
by flag, or by trumpet, they could give notice 
of approaching danger, and yield a mutual suc¬ 
cour. 

Dun, in the manage, a colour partaking of 
brown and black. 

To Dun. v u. Ccuiinn, Saxon, todamonr.) 
To claim a debt with vehemence and impor¬ 
tunity (SwiJ't). 

Dun. s. (from the verb.) A clamorous, im¬ 
portunate, troublesome creditor (P//j7ip.s). 

DUNBAR, a parliament town of Scotland. 
To the S.W. of this town is Dunhill moor, 
famous for a battle fought in 166 O, between 
Oliver Cromwell, and general Lesly, com¬ 
mander of the Scottish army, when the former, 
with about 8000 men, routed and defeated a 

very numerous army, killing near and 
taking about 10,000 prisoners. It is 25 miles 
K. of Edinburgh. Lat. 66. 0 N. Lon. 3 . 
34 W. Here are 3t)7<) inhabitants. 

DUNCAN (Daniel), a French physician, 
born at Montauban, in Languedoc, in l64g. 
His family was originally from Scotlarid. lie 
received his mediem education at Montpellier, 
where he took his doctor’s degrws. He resided 
at Paris till the death pf Colbert, who was his' 
patron, and then went to reside on hi> paternal 
estate at Montauban ; but when the persecu-' 
tion raged violently arainst the protestants in 
l6go, he disposed of his house and estate, aud 
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went to Geneva. He was afterwards c.tllcd to 
th(» court of the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, 
where he remained three years, and while there 
wrote a treatise on the abuse of hot liquors, 
winch was printed at Rotterdam in ijO.i. The 
king of Pru:sia, hearing of his merit, invited 
liiin to Berlin, where he was appointed liftt 
]ihysician to the roj’a! household. However 
tie did not long remain there, but went to the 
Hague, from wneuce, in 1714', he rciuovvdl to 
Londou, where, he died in 1736. 

Dun'Can (WillianO, a learned writer, horn 
at Aberdeen in 1717 . He received his educa¬ 
tion iu bis natitc city, and ahenvunU became 

{ irofessor of philosophy in the Mariscbal col- 
ege there. He died in 1/(50. Air. Duncan 
wrote an excellent treatise on logic, and trans¬ 
lated several of the orations of C'icero, and 
Caesar’s Commentaries. Hepublislied likewise 
an edition of Andrew Baxter’s book on the 
Human Soul. 

DLTNCANNON, a fortress and town of 
Ireland, in the county of Wexford. I/at. 62. 
16 N. Lon.6.46\1^ 

DUNCOMBE (William), younger son of 
John Duncombe, esq. of Stocks in Hertlord- 
shire, in 1722 published a translation of 
Racine’s Athalia j which was well received by 
the public, and has gone through three edi¬ 
tions. In 1724 he tvas editor of the works of 
Air. Needier; in 1735, of the ixicms of his de¬ 
ceased brother-in-law, Mr. Hushes, 2 vols. 
ISnto; in 1737> of the miscelfaiiies of his 
younger brother, Mr. Jabc? Hughes, for tlie 
neneht of his widow, iu one volume. 8\ o; and 
in 1745 , of the works of the rev. Mr. Samuel 
Say, in one volume 4to. In 1726 he married 
the only sister of John Hughes, esq. whum he 
long survived. In 1734 his tragedy of Lucius 
Junius Brutus was acted at Drury-lanc tbeatre. 

]t was published in 1736, and agiin in 1747. 
The works of Horace, in Eiiglish ver.io, by 
several hands, were published by him in two 
vols. 8vo., with notes, &c. in I?-'*?- A second 
edition, in four vols. I2mo., with many imita> 
tions, was published in 1762 . In I7(>3’iic 
collected and republished seven Sermons by 
archbishop Herring, wdth a biographical pie- 
face. He died in 1769 , aged 80. 

DUNCE.*. A dullard ; adolt; a thic'cskull; 
a stupid, indocile animat iStillingjlec'i). 

DUNDALK, a seaport of Ireland, in the 
county of Louth, on a bay of the same name, 
'lliis is a thriving town, and has a cambric 
manufacture, the only one in Ireland. Lai. 
64. 12 N. Lon. 6. 17 W, 

DUNDEE, a royal borough of Angnsshire, 
with an excellent harbour. The inhabitains 
arc computed at 26,080. Here are manufic- 
tores of glass, coarse linen, sail-cloth, cordage,' 
thread, buckram, tanned leather, shoes, and 
hats; also a sugar house. The town is seated 
on the N. aide of the Frith of Tay. Lat. 66. 
30 N. Lon. 2.65 W,. 

DUNDIVER, in ornitholo^. See Mer- 

CANSER. 

DUNG, the excrement of qtMldrupeds, espe¬ 
cially of the horse, which, in the ihgnagc.should 
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he occasionally attended to, as such attention 
may sumeiiuics lend to the prevention of dis¬ 
ease. If the dung be iiright in colour, uniform 
in shape and consistence, and not foetid in 
smell, the body may be considered in a good 
stale: on the contrary, if the dung, when void¬ 
ed, be hard, lilack, and oirensive, or the paru 
adhere to each other by a viscid, ropy slime, 
they indicate internal and morbid heat. Horses 
in this state should be put und'T a course of 
phj sic without delay; for till they are thorough¬ 
ly cleansed, they cannot with propriety be 
brought into any strong exertions whatever. 
Auntlier advantage occasionally derived from 
an accurate inspection oi' the dung, is that we 
frequently trace out worms in cases in which, 
from the general appearance of the horse, no 
such disease could be suspected. 

Dujjg, in husbandry, is of several sorts, as. 
that of horses, cows, sheep, hogs, pigeons, 
geese, hens, &c. Sec Husbandu v. 

’/’o Dung. v. a. To manure with dung 
(Dryd(n''. 

DUNG.\N\ON, the chief town of the 
county of Tyrone, in tlic provint'c of Ulster, 
Ireland. Lat. .';4. .'<8 N. l.on. 6. 3() W. 

DUNGAllVOX, a seaport of Ireland, in 
the comity of W'atcrford. Lat. 62, 6 N. Lou. 
7. SQ W. 

DUNGF.GN, Donjon, in furtiriration, 
the higlicst [lart of a c.isile built after the an¬ 
cient mode; serving as a waioli-tower, or place 
of observation: and also for tlie retreat of a 
garrison, in case of necessity, so that they may 
capitulate with greater advantage. 

Tlie word comes from the French, donjon, 
which signifies the same; and which Fauchat 
derives fmvn domiri/iiim, because the dungeon, 
being the strnngest part of ibc castle, was usu¬ 
ally llm lord’s apartment. Menage derives it 
from dominvme, or domintonus, which in some 
ancient writings we iind used in the same sense. 
Dn-C!:inge derives the appellation from dun» 
aul Colie ndificalnm, which tlie barbarous 
writers ii.ive altered into dunjo, dungeo, dongio, 
ddrtgin, dunigio, ami domnio, 

DU'NGl'ORK. s, {dung andybrl.) A fork 
lo loss f'ut dung fioiTi stables (Alurlimer), 
DU'NGIIH.. s. {dung and hill.) 1. A heap 
or acciimiilalion of dung (ISouth). 2. Any 
mean or vile abode {Dnjden). 3. Any situa¬ 
tion of meanness (S'«nt/y.v). 4. A term of re¬ 
proach for a man meanly born {Shak$peare), 
Du'nohil. a. Sprung from the dunghil; 
mean; low; base; vile {Spenser). 

DU'NGY. a. Full of dung; mean; vile; 
base; low; odious; worthless {Shakspeare). 

DU'NGY A UD. {dung and yard.) The 

place of the dunghil {Mortimer). 

DUNKRLD, a town of Perthshire, situated 
amid vast rocks, partly naked, and fwrtly wood¬ 
ed, under which the Tay rolls its majestic 
stream. It is the market-town of the neigh¬ 
bouring Highlands, and has a linen manufec- 
tnre. i.flt. 66.35 N. Lon. 3.36 VV 
DUNKERS, in ecclesiastical history, a re¬ 
ligions sect at ^ihrata or Dunkcr-town, near 
Lancaster, in Peitsylvania, which took thttit 
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tise.about fifty years ago, and consisting mostly 
of Germans. Their name is said to be derived 
from their mode of baptising new converts, 
which is by dipping, after the manner of the 
baptists. Their habit is a kind of long coat or. 
tunic, made of linen for the summer, and 
woollen for the winter, reaching down to the 
heels, with a sash or girdle round the waist; 
and a cap, or hood, hanging from the shoulders, 
resomhhng the dress ot the Dominican friars. 
The men shave neither the head nor beard. 
The men and women have distinct habitations 
and governments: they have for lliis purjiose 
erected two wooden buildings; in each of 
which there is a banqueting-room, and an 
apartment for public worship; so that they 
never meet together even at tlieir devotions. 
They live chiefly on roots and vegetables, and 
eat no flesh, except on occasion of their love- 
feasts, when the hiothren and sisters dine to¬ 
gether. The Diinkcrs allow of no intercourse 
between the brethren and sisters, not even by 
marriage;—a regulation not very favourable to 
their subsistence and increase; and if any break 
through this restraint, and marry, they arc re¬ 
moved from cominnnion with the unmarried, 
to a place about a mile distant, called Mount 
Sion. 'I’heir jirincipal tenet is said to be, that 
future happiness is only m be obt.iined by 
penance and inoTtifie.'.tl<)u in this life; and 
that, as Jesus ('hrist, hy iiis meritorious siifl'er- 
ings, became tlic redeemer nf mankind in gene¬ 
ral, so each iiidiv idual of the liuman race, by a 
life of abstinence am' '■..stTaint, may work out 
his own salvation. 

There is an inlercsiing account of the 
Dnnkers, and of tlic cstaidisiunent at Ephrala, 
in ('ispapiiia’s Letters from Ameiica, publish¬ 
ed in l7!Jl. W’e ha\e only room for one ex¬ 
tract; “ I shall at pi esent remark but one thing 
more, with respect to the Dunkers, and that 
is the jK'CiiIiarity of their music. I'pnn a hint 
given hy my friend, the sisters invited us into 
their chapel, and, seating themselves in order, 
beg.in to sing one of iht-ir devout hymns. The 
music had little or no air or nieindy; but con¬ 
sisted nf simple, long notes, cnmbincti in the 
richest harmony. 'I'lic counter, treble, tenor, 
and bass, were all snog by women, with sweet 
sbiill, and small voices; but with a truth and 
exactness in the time and intonation that was 
admirable. It is impossible to describe to your 
lordship niy feelings upon this occasion. The 
performers sat with their heads reclined, their 
countenances solemn and dejected, their faces 
jmicand emaciaterl from their inannerof living, 
their clothing exceedingly white and quite 
picturesque, and their music such as thrilled to 
the very soul. 1 almost began to think myself 
in the world of spirits, and that the objects be- 
fore)m 4 were ethereal. In short, the impression 
this scene made upon my mind continued 
strong for many days, and 1 believe will never 
lie wholly obliterated." 

DUNlQRK, a considerable seaport of 
France, in the department of the North,’and 
late French Flanders. It is the most important 
town and harlmur on the whole coast, and has 
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coitamonly had a great deal of commerce. 
By means of a sluice 42 feet wide, a basoti' 
within Ute town will hold 40 ships of the line 
always floating. Dunkirk is divided into the 
Old and New Town. The numlier of inhabit¬ 
ants is estimated at 80,000. Lat. 61. S N. 
Lon. 2. £8 E. 

DUNLIN, in ornithology. See Tringa. 

DUNMOVV (Great), a town of Essex, 
with a market on Saturdays, and a manufactory 
of b.iys. Lat. 61. 64 N. l..ot). U. 24 E. 

Dunmow (Little), a village in Essex, ad¬ 
joining to Great Dunmow. It had once a 
priory; and is still famous for the custom in¬ 
stituted in the reign of Henry III. by Robert- 
dc Fitzwnller, and now the tenure of the 
manor; namely, that whatever married couple 
will go to the priory, and swear, kneeling upon 
two sharp-pointed stones in the church, that 
they had not quarrelled, nor repented of their 
marriage, within a year and a day after it tpok 
]iiacc, diail receive from the lord of the manor 
a flitch of bacon. Some old records mention 
several that have claimed and received it. It 
has been actually received so-lately as since the 
year 1750, by a weaver and his vvifeof Coggle- 
shul, in Essex. It has been demanded more 
recently still; but the ceremony being attended 
with a* very great expence to the lord of the 
manor,ihedeinandisnowevaded. SecBACON. 

DUNN (Sanincl), an English mathema¬ 
tician, born atCrediton, in Devonshire, Ivherc 
he kept a school for some years, ^e after¬ 
wards removed to Chclsca, where he opened a 
mathematical academy, and was appointed by 
the East-India company mathematical exa¬ 
miner of the officers who were candidates for 
tlieir service, lie wrote several mathematical 
treatiscs,.*ind pa|K;rsin the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions, and died in 170-. He founded a 
matheniaticiil school at his native town. His 
Treatii^ on the Planispheres is a well-knowa 
and useful publication. 

DU'NNKU. s. (from dun.) One employed 
in soliciting potty debts {Spec/alcr). 

DUNS (John), commonly called Duns 
Scotus, a famous divine of the order of St. 
Francis, was born at Dunstance, in Northum- 
bcrlaiid. He was cclucdtecl at Oxford, from 
whence he vv^ent to Paris, where he acquired a 
great reputation as a disputant; an<l, according 
to the custom of the aw, was called the stibttl 
doctor. He opposed the notions of Aquinas, 
which produced two |>.trtios, the Thomists and 
the Scotists. He died at Cologne in 1308. 
His works were printed at Lyons in lOvols. 
folio, 1639 . Paul Jovius, aiid others, relate 
that Duns fell down in a fit of aooplexy, and, 
being supposed dead, was buried too hastily; 
for that he revived in his grave, and languished 
in a miserable manner, bc.itin^ his head and 
arms against the sides of the coffin till he died. 

DUNSTABLE (the Ma^iooiniion of the 
Itinerary), a town of Bwllordshire, with a 
market on Wednesdays. The church is the, 
remainder of a priory, and opposite to it is a 
farm-house, once a royal palace. Lat. 51. 59 
N. Lon. 0. 29 
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DUKSTAN ^t.) atchbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, was born in 924 , under the reign of 
Athclstan, who was his relation. He retired 
from court in disgust, and t>ccaine a monk. 
Kdniund, successor of Athclstan, drew him 
from his retreat, and suided by his advice. 
He was made bishop of Worcester, and after¬ 
wards archbishop of Canterbury. The pope 
sent him the pallium, and made nim l^atc (or 
the holy sec in England. Kdwin having suc¬ 
ceeded Erliiiund, Dunstan took the liberty of 
reproving him for his scaudalous life, on which 
the king banished him. His exile, however, 
was not of long duration, and he died in the 
^iet possession of his archbishopric in ()88. 
J)unstan founded the famous monastery of 
Glastonbury. As this prelate was the great 
restorer and promoter of the niunaslic institu¬ 
tions, the grateful monks, who were almost 
the only iusiorians oi those dark ages, have 
loaded hint with the most extravagant praises, 
and represented him as the greatest wonder¬ 
worker and highest favourite of heaven that 
ever lived. 

DUNSTER, a town in Somersetshire, with 
a market on Fridays, and a liarbour on the 
Bristol channel. Lat. 51. 13 N. Lon. 3. 
41 W. 

DUNUM, a Celtic term, denoting a hill or 
eminence. 

DCNWICU, a town of Suffolk, having a 
market on Saturdays. By far the greater part 
of this town has been swallowed np by the sea. 
It is a corporation, sends two members to par¬ 
liament, and is 99 miles N. of London. Lat. 
58.S1N. Lon. 1.55 E. 

DUO, in music, a duett. 

DUODKCIM AliS, in arithmetic, numbers 
proceeding in a propirtion of twelves. Or, 
duodecimals arc numbers in that scale of not.-i- 
lion in which each superior place is in laluc 
twelve times that of its next inferiour. Tlii.s 
way of conceiving an unit to be divided, is 
chiefly in use among artificers, who generally 
take the linear dimensions of their work in 
feet, inches, and twelfth parts. When arti¬ 
ficers square their dimensions, duodecimals arc 
multiplied into duodecimals, and the operation 
is popularly called cross-multiplication. I'he 
following is the rule: Under the multiplicand, 
write the corresponding denominations of the 
multiplier, as in the annexed example. Mul¬ 
tiply each term in the inultipliciind, beginning 
at the lowest, by 10/. 4t. 5s. 

the feet in the mul- 7 . 8 . G . 

tiplier, and write . — - 

the result of each 7^1 fill 

under its res|>eet|ve fi 10 114 

term, observing to 5 S 8 6 

carry an unit for ---- 

epery twelve, from 79 /. 1 li. Os. ()‘v. 

each lower deno- -- 

mination to its next superior. In the same 
nianner, multiply all the multiplicand by the 
prime in the multiplier, ahd sft the result of 
each term one place remove^'right hanil 
of those ill the niuitipijca(^.ifi^ the same 
with the seconds iu the multij^^i, letting die 
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result of each term two places removed to thn 
right hand of those in the multiplicand. Pro¬ 
ceed in like manner with all the rest of the de» 
numinations, and their sum will give the an. 
swer required. 

Note. Artificers in general estimate the SQ. 
cond place of the product as really inches, the 
third as seconds, &c. which is erroneous; the 
figures in the second place denote rectangles of 
a foot long, and an inch brogd, which are to 
be added to ibe inches standing in the third 
place; in like manner, the fourth place are 
rectangles of an inch long, and one-twelfth 
broad ; the fifth place denote st]uare twelfths, 
l-icnce the inches in the above product are not 
11 , but 11 X 12-1-0=132, and the square parts 
are fix 12+0=78. 

DUODE'CUPLE. a. (.duo and decuplus, 
Lat.) Consisting of twelves (Arlntlmot). 

DUODE'NUM. (duodenum, from duode- 
nus, consisting of twelve.) So called, becaiuc 
it was supposed not to exceed the breadth of 
twelve fingers; but the ancients, who gave it 
this name, dissect^l only quadrupeds, or at 
least drew their knowledge of anatomy from 
the structure of quadrupeds chiefly ; and hence 
it does not strictly apply to the human subject: 
the first of the small intestines. 

DUPE. s. (dupe, French.) A credulous 
man; a man easily tricked (Swift). 

To Dupe, w, a. To trick; to chc.at (Pope). 

DU PIN (l.ewis Ellis), a le.irncd Fiench 
writer. He was born at Paris in lfi57, and 
after going through a regular education, was 
received a doctor of the Sorbonne in l()H4, 
About this time be commenced his Biblio- 
theqnc Uiiiverselle des Antenrs Kccltfsiastiques; 
the title of which, in ifisfi, on occasion of 
some complaints, he was obliged to alter to 
Bibliotheque NouvcIIc. Besides this great 
work, which is a body of ecclesiastical history, 
lie wrote a gi.^at number of others, but all on 
theological subjects. He died at Paris iu 

1719 - 

])U'PLE. a. (duplex, Lat.) Double; one 
repeated. 

Duflr and sub-duplk ratio, among 
mathematicians; the first applied to numbers 
in the ratio of 2 to 1; tho lust to those in the 
ratio of I to 2. 

DUPLICATE BATIO, is the ratio of the 
squares of two qtiantilics; thus the duplicate 
ratio of a to b, is the ratio of 0 “ to 6*. The 
sub duplicate ratio, is that ofthe sejuare roots; 
thus the subdupllcate of a to h, is to 

or to 6*. 

To 1>0'PLICATE. V. a. (duplico, I.iatiii.) 1 . 
To double; to Enlarge by the repetition of the 
first numlicr or quantity (GlanvUle). 2. To 
fold together. -v 

Du^plicate. i. Another corres]ron(lent to 
the first; a secoml thing of the same kind, as 
a tMoseript of a paper (tPaodmard). 

DUPLlCA'^riON. 5. (from duplicate.) 1. 
The act of doubling (Hale). 8. The act of 
folding together. 3 A fold; a donbiing 
(fffuennis). 
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DortTCATION OF A CUBE, IS the iinifing 
of the side of « cube which stiail be double 
iu solidity to a given cube. Tilts cannot be 
cfiectetl goninetrically, as it requires the solution 
of a cubic equation, or requires the finding of 
two mean {irnportionals, viz. between the side 
nf the given cube and the double of the sunte, 
the first of which two mean proportionals is 
the side of the double cube, as was first ob¬ 
served by Hippocrates of Chios. 

This celebrated problem was often attempted 
by the ancient geometricians; being first jiro- 
pbsed by the oracle of Apollo at Delphos: this 
oracle, being consulted as to the manner of 
stopping a plague which then raged at Athens, 
returned for answer, that the plague should 
cease when Apollo's altar, which was cubical, 
sltould be doubled. Iletiec this obtained the 
name of the Delian problem. Tor more on 
this subject, we refer to Hutton’s Ozanam, 
vol. i. p. 340. 

DU'PLICATURE. s. (from duplicate.) A 
fold ; any thing doubled (.Rap). 

DoFLicATURE:, in anatomy, a doubling or 
folding of inetnbnines, or other like parts. 
Such are the cluplicalurcs of the pcritonmuui, 
of the omentum, of the pleura, 8cc. 

DUPLI'CITY. s. {dupheis, Lat.) l. Dou- 
bleness; the number of two {fVatis). 2. 
Deceit; doubleness of heart or of tongue. 

DUPONDIUS, in antiquity, a weight of 
two pounds, or a money of the value of two 
uses. See As. 

DURA MATER, (from durnit, hard, and 
mater, a mother, LallcJ dura, from its hard¬ 
ness compared with the pia mater, and malir, 
from its being supposed to be the source of all 
the other membranes.) Dura meninx. Der- 
matodes. A thick membrane, forineil of two 
layers, that surrounds and defend.s the hrain, 
and adheres strongly to the internal surface of 
the cranium. It has three considerable pro¬ 
cesses, the falciform, the tentorium, and the 
septum cerebelli; and several sinusscs, of 
which the longitudinal, lateral, and inferior 
longitudinal are the principal. 

Dura MRtriNX. See Dura mater. 
DURABILITY, s. {durabilis, Lat.) The 
power nf lasting; continuance {Hooker). 

DU'RABLE. a. {durabilis, Lat.) 1. Last¬ 
ing; having the quality of long continuance 
{Itttldgh). Having successive existence 
{Milton). 

DU'HABLENESS. a. Power of bating 
{Addison). 

DU'RABLY. ad. (from durable.) in a. 
lasting manner {Sidnep). 

DORALE, or Durate', a musical term, 
which is applied to whatever oSsnds the ear 
its eflect. 

plIRAMPOUR,.a town of the Deccan nf 
Hindustan, in the province of Guzarat. Lat. 
20 . 32 N. Lon. 73. 14 E. . 

DURANCES, a river of France, which rises 
in the Alps, and falls into the Rhone, three 
miles bekW Avignon.' 

Dy'iiAMCB. s. {from Atiresse, law French.) 
1. Ini£rtsd»ment; the custody or power of a 
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jatlct; a prison {Congreve). S. EadanBeii 
continuance; duration (Dryden). 

DURA'NTA, in botany, a genus of thie 
class didyaatnia, order angiosperiaia. Calyx. 
fi.ve-cteft, superior; corol fumvebfiirm, five- 
cleR; berry one-celled, cmttalntng four two- 
celled nuts. Three species; natives of the 
West Indies and South America: sl»nb$ with 
blue flowers, and yellow fruit. 

DURA'TION. r. (duratio, Latin.) 1. A 
sort of distance or length, the idea whereof we 
get from the flying and perpetually perishing 
jwrts of succession (Zocie). S. Power of con¬ 
tinuance {Rogers). 3. Lengihi of continuance 
{Addison). 

Duration, as marked by certain periods and 
measures, is what we usually call time. 

1. By observing certain appearances id; regn* 
lar, and seeming^ equidistant perils, wc 
the idc-TS of certaiii lengths and measures of dvr^ 
ration, as minutes, hours, Ac. 2. By being 
able to ^eat those measures of time, as often, 
as we wilt, we come to imagine duration where, 
nothing really endures, or exists: thus we ima¬ 
gine to-morrow, next year, yesterday, &c. 3. 
w being able to repeat such idea of any length 
of time, as of a minute, year, &c-. as often as 
wc will, and add them to unc another, without 
ever coming to an end, we get the idea of 
eternity. 

Time i.s to duration, as place is to space, or 
expansion. They arc so much of those bound¬ 
less oceans of eternity and immensity, as is sec 
out, and distinguished fium, the rest; and thus 
they serve to denote Uie position of finite, real 
beings, in respect of e.ach other in those infi¬ 
nite oceans of duration and S{>acc. 

D(;ratio.v of action, according to 
Aristotle, is confined to a naiuru! day in trage¬ 
dy; but the e^iopneia, according to the same 
critic, has no hxed lime. ' 

Duration of an eclipse. See 
Eclipse. 

Duration op plants, the coBtinuan<;e 
of their life or existence; as caducous, or 
uickly {lerishing; ephemeral, creatures of a 
ay; annual, biennial, perennial. 

DURAZZO, a town of Albania, in Eiiro- 

E ean Turkey, and the see of a (Jieck arch- 
ishop. It IS 50 miles N. ofValona. l^t. 
41. 54 N. Lon. ig. ig E. 

DURBY, a town of Luxembnig, In Get- 
maiiv, which was ceded to France, in 
Lat.".58. 18 N. Lon. 5. 28 E. 

To DURE. ». n. {duro, Latin.) To last ; to 
continue {Raleigh). 

DU'REFUL. o. (from dure and /«H.) 
Lasting; of long continuance: not in usa 
{Spenser). 

DU’RifiLESS. a. (fromdura.) WUhontCon- 
tinuance; fading: not in use (lia/«gA). 

DURER (Albert), an eminent paiuter and 
engraver^ born at Nuremberg in 1471. Bw 
first work was the three Graces, which was en- 
gkved in I4(^. He engraved more than he 
patntej, so that hil pictotes are tvhflderfillte 
scare* and highly valaed. In the palatfe # 

Praipe > •jwece hy.him. represent^ Addite 

s 
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and Eve, and another of Christ beartns the 
cross. The people-of t^urembere still shew, 
with pride, in the senator’s hall, his portraits of 
Charlemagne and some other emperors. How¬ 
ever, he has ^ined the greatest name by his 
engravings, vvhich are numerous and valuable. 
He was very excellent, *i®o, in his engravings 
upon wood; but he was not, as has been often 
asserted, the first who practised that kind of 
engraving; since traces of it are met with more 
than a century before his time. The emperor 
Maximilian bad a great regard for him, and 
conferred on him a pension and patents of no¬ 
bility. He died at Nuremberg in 15gB. Durer 
wrote a book on the Itnles of Painting, and 
some other works, particularly Institutes of 
Geomctiy, publish^ in 1533. 

DURE'jSE. *. (French.) 1. Imprison¬ 
ment ; constraint. 3. (In law.) A plea used, 
by way of exception, by him who, being cast 
into prison at a man’s suit, or otherwise by 
threats. See. hardly used, seals any bond to hint 
during his restraint. 

D’DRFEY (Thomas), a facetious English 
poet, born at Exeter, in 1628. He wrote a 
great number of plays and songs, all of which 
are tinged with the licentiousness of the reign 
of .Charles 11. who used to treat our bard with 
great familiarity. He resided frequently with 
the earl of Dorset at Knole, where is a portrait 
of him minted when he was asleep after din¬ 
ner, for Tom had such an ordina^ visage, that 
be could not bear to have his likeness taken. 
His ballarls, &c. were printed insixvols. ISmo. 
under the title of Pills to purge Melancholy. 
He died in 1723. 

DURHAM, the capital of the bishopric of 
Durham, with a market on Saturday, and a 
bishop’s see. ll is a considerable place, having 
six parish churches, liesides the cathedial: it 
has 1U.54 houses, and 7530 inhabitants. It 
has a manufactory of shalloons, tabbies, and 
calamancoes. Lat. 54. 40 N. Dm. 1. 
*7 W. 

The bishopric of Durham is deemed the 
richest bishopric in the kingdom ; and the pre¬ 
bends are frequently styled the golden prebends 
of Durham. The diocese contains the whole 
counties of Durham and Nortbumberiand, tx- 
eepl the jurisdiction of Hexham in the latter. 
It hath also one parish in the county of Cuin- 
Iserlant^: making in the whole 135 parishes, 
whereof 87 are impropriate. The see is valued 
in the king’s books at 2821/. Is. 5^r/, but is 
computed to be worth annually 8700/. The 
clergy’s tenths tmount to 385/. 5r. It has 
two archd^Si^°a« via. of Durham and North¬ 
umberland. This see hath given to the church 
of Rome eight saints and one cardial; and to 
the'English nation one lord chief justice, five 
lord chancellors, three lord treasurers, one 
prinei|nl secretary af- state, chancellor to 
«h^ university of Oxford, and two masters of 
thcitdls. 

Durham, a county of El^ifd, commonly 
called^e btriioprie of DurhamV^Winded on 
'*'4^ N. Nuttnuinberland, ffdai which it is 
si^^lteated oo^^ fl.E. by the Tyne; on 
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the E. by the German ocean; on the S. and 
S.W. by Yorkshire and the river Tees; and on 
the W. by Westmorland and Cumberlaml. 
It extends 37 miles from N. to S. and 47 from 
E. to W. it is situated in the diocese of iu 
own name, and contains one city, seven market- 
towns, and 113 parishes, but sends only four 
members to iiarliament. This county contains 
28,366 houses, l60,360 inhabitants, and about 
1,240,000 acres of land, onc-tenth of which 
are uncultivated, including woodlands. 'I'he 
soil is very various. The chief rivers are the 
Were, Tees, Tyne, and Derwent. This 
county furnishes ^2 men to the national mi¬ 
litia. 

DU'RlNG. /wep. For the time of the conti¬ 
nuance of; while any thing lasts {Locke). 

DU'RIO, in botany, a genus of the class 
polyadelphia, order potyandria. Calyx five- 
cleft, cap-shaped, interior; petals five, small j 
style one; stamens in five sets, each consisting 
of seven; pome five-celled. One species only; 
an East-lndian tree, with alternate leaves; 
flowers in loose heads, beneath the leaves, of a 
yellowish white hue, and protlucing a large 
fruit. 

DU'RITY. s. {dureii, French.) Hardness; 
firmness {Wnttori). 

DURO'GA, in botany, a genus of the class 
hexandria, order nionogjnia. Calyx superior, 
ctlindrical, truncate; corol withu cylindrical 
tube and six-parted border as long as the tube ; 
pome bristly. One species; a Surinam tree, 
with branches hairy' at the tip; leaves termi¬ 
nal, op|)ositu, obovate, very entire, pubescent 
above; flowers terminal, sessile, clnstered; 
fruit rather larger than a turkey’s egg, well 
flavoured. 

DUROTRIGES, an ancient British nation, 
seated in that part of the country which is now 
called Dorsetshire. Their name is derived 
from the two British words Dar, water, and 
Trigu, to dwell; and it is no le<«s evident that 
they got their imie from the situation of their 
country, which lies along the sea coast. It is 
not very certain whether the Durotriges formed 
an imic{>endent state under a prince of ibrir 
own, or were united with their neighbours the 
Danmonli; as they were reduced by Vespsian 
under the dominion of the Romans, at the 
same time, and with the same ease, and never 
revolted. 

DURSLEY, a town in Gloucestershire, 
with a market on Thursdays. It is chiefly in¬ 
habited by clothiers. Lat. 51. 40 N. Lon. 
2. 23 W. 

DURST. The preterit of dare. 

. DURUM, a musical term, applied to one 
of the tetraehofds in Guido's scale. 

DUSK. a. {duyster, Dutch.) K Tending to 
darkncM. 9. Tending to blackness; dark-co¬ 
loured {MUton). 

DvaK. i. (from the adjective.) 1. Tendency 
to darkntes; incipient obscurity {Spectator). 
S. Darknen of colour (Dry den). 

To Dusk. v. a. To make diirkish. 

To DusKi V, R. To grow dark; to begin to 
lose light i to have Justie diniinishcd. 
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DU'SKILY. ad. (from' duskff.) With a 
ientiency to darkness or blackness. 

OU^KISH. a. (from dusk.) 1. Inclining 
to darkness; tending to obscurity (.Spenser). 
2. Tending to blackness (fVatlm). 

DU'SKISHLY. at/. Cloudily; darkly (Ba- 
eon), * 

DU'SKY. a. (from dusk.) 1. Tending to 
darkness; obscure (Prior). 2. Tending to 
blackness; dark>coloured; not clear; not 
bright (Newton). 3. Gloomy; sad; intei- 
lectuallv clouded (Bentley). 

DUSSELIX>RP, a strong town of West¬ 
phalia, in Germany. It was taken by the 
Hanoverian forces in 1758; but belongs at 

E resent to the elector Palatine. Lat. 51. 12 N. 
ron. 0. 52 E. 

DUST. ('puft, Saxon.) 1. Earth or other 
matter reduced to small panicles (Bacon). 2. 
The grave; the state of dissolution (Milton), 
3. A tnc.'iii and dejected state (Samuel). 

To Dost. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To free 
from dust. 2. To sprinkle with dust. 

DU'iiTM AN. s. One whose employment is 
to carry away the dost (Gay). 

DU‘‘STY. a. (from dust.) 1. Filled with 
dust; clouded with dust (liryden). 3. Co¬ 
vered or scattered with dust (Thomson). 

DUnrCHESS. s. (duclicsse, French.) 1. 
The lady of a duke (Swi/l), 2. A lady who 
has the sovereignty of a dukedom. 

DU^TCHY. s. (duche, French.) A territory 
which gives title to a duke (Addison). 

Du^ichy-court. s. a court wherein all 
matters appertaining to the dutchy of Lancas¬ 
ter are decided (Cowell). 

DUTEOUS, a. (from duty.) 1. Obedient; 
obsequious (Prior), 2. Olredient to good or 
bad pur[K)ses (Skakspeare). 3. Enjoined by 
duty: not in use (Shakspeare). 

DUTIFUL, a. (duty and full.) 1. Obe¬ 
dient; submissive to natural or legal suircrionrs; 
reverent (Swfl). 2. Expressive of respect; 
givinst token of reverence; reverential (Sidney). 

DUTIFULLY, ad. (from dutiful.) 1. 
Obediently; submissively, 2. Reverently; 
respectfnlfv (Sidney). 

DUTIFULNESS. ». (from dutiful.) 1. 
Obedience; suhmi.ssion to just authority 
(Dryden). 2. Reverence; respect ('Taylor). 

DUTLINGEN, a town of Suahia, in Ger¬ 
many, belonging to the duke of Wuricuiburg. 
Lat. 48. 10 N. Lon. t). 2 E. 

DUTY. . 1 . (from due.) 1. That to which a 
man is by any natural or legal obligation bound 
(Luke). 2. Acts or forbearances reqtiired by 
religion or morality (Taylor). 3. Obedience 
or subinissioti due to parents, govemours, or 
tiuperiours (Decay of Piety). 4. Act-of re¬ 
verence or respect (Spenser), b. The business 
of a soldier on guard (Clarendon),- 6. The 
business of war; service (Dryden). _ 

Duty, iu ixility andoomuberce, signifies the 
imfiost laid on merchatKlis^s, at importation or 
exportation, commonly catted the duties^ of 
customs; also the taxes of excise, sump-dutiea, 
£ic. See CvsToiia, Excue, Bee. 

There is no task more deUiMteot difficult to a 
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statesman than the laying an of duties or im¬ 
posts. Experience teaches us. that a very small 
duty laid on commodities raises the price of 
them considerably to the consumer, beyond 
the gross duty. By the fees given to officers; 
by trademen’s loss of time in attending upon 
excisemen, or at custom-houses; by taking 
away a portion of our traders’ stock for duties; 
and forcing them to take as great {lains on one 
part of their stock laid out in goods, in order 
to live, as they would on the whole, if duty¬ 
free ; by tradesmen’s profits on the duty, and 
advances in all the hands that all taxed goods 
come through to the consumer : as for exam¬ 
ple, suppose there should be no other tax but 
that on leather, let us see how many advances 
that would make on the price of shoes. 

Tlie grazier lays (1) ^be beast he fats, his 
advanced price of shoes: he sells to the butcher, 
who takes (2) his profit on the grazier’s ad¬ 
vanced price of the beast; and raises (3) on the 
hide his advanced price of shoes: he seifs to the 
tanner, whose journeymen raise (4) their 
wages, on account of the advanced price of 
shoes; the tanner pays (5) the tax on the lea¬ 
ther; takes (0) his proifit on the before-men¬ 
tioned five advances, and raises (2) his advanced 
price of shoes on the tanned hide: he sells to 
the leather-cutter, who takes (8) his profit on 
the before-mentioned seven advances, and raises 
(t» on the hide he cuts, his advanced price of 
shoes: he sells to the shoemaker, whose jour¬ 
neymen raise (10) their wages, on account of 
their advanced price of shoes; the shoemaker 
takes (il) his profit on the before-mentioned 
ten advances, and raises (12) on the shoes he 
makes the advanced price of the shoes he 
wears: he sells to the consumer with all these 
twelve advances, highly magnified beyond the 
bare duty. 

DUVAL (Peter), geographer-royal of 
France, born at Abbeville, and died at Paris in 
l083, aged 65. He was the nephew of the ce¬ 
lebrated Sanson, and published a number of 
treatise.s and maps; the best known of his 
works is La Geographic Franqoisc, See. 

Duval (Nicholas), a Dutch painter, born 
in )644, and died in 1732. He studied in 
Italy to meat advantage under Pietro da Cor¬ 
tona, whose manner he adopted. He wa* 
greatly employed by king William III. who 
appointed him director of the academy at the 
Hague. 

DUUMVIRATE, the oflSce or dignity of 
the duumviri. The duumvirate lasted till the 
year of Rome 388, when it was changed into % 
decemvirate. Sec DECEMViar. 

DUUMVIRI, ill Roman antiquity, a gene¬ 
ral appellation given to magistrates, commis¬ 
sioners, and officers, where two were joined to¬ 
gether in the same functions. Thus, duum>- 
viri capitales, were the judges in criminal 
causes: duumoiri municipoics, two magistrates 
in some cities of the empire, answering to what 
the consuls were, at Rome: duumviri tutofiles, 
commissaries of the fleet: duumviri sacrarun, 
those who regulated the sacrifices, and kept the 
Sibyl's book^. . . 
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DUX, in mmic, the name formerly given to 
leading' voice or instrument in a fugue. 
{Busby). 

DVVARF. j. (b^eofts, Saxon.) 1. A man 
below the common size' of men (Browti. 
Milton). 2. Any animal or plant below its 
natural bulk {L'Estrange'/. 3. An attendant 
on a lady or knight in romances {Spenser). 
4. It is used often by botanists in coniposition: 
as, dwarf-elder, dwarf-honeysuckle. 

In the Philosophical Transactions we have 
well authenticated accounts of two dwarfs; one 
born in Norfolk, who, at the age of tiventy- 
two, weighed no more than thirty-four pounds 
with all his clothes on, and whose height, in¬ 
cluding hat, wig, and shoes, was only thirty- 
eight inches; and another in Wales, who, at 
the age of fifteen, measured no more than two 
feet seven inches, and weighed only thirteen 

f iounds} and who at that early period of life 
aboured under all the infirmities and calami¬ 
ties of very old age. Phil. Trans, vol. xlvi. 
p. 67 , atid vol. xlvii. p. 279. 

To Dwarf v. a. To hinder from growing 
to the natural bulk {Addison). 

DVVA'RFISH. j. (from dwarf.) Below the 
natural bulk ; low; small; little {Bentley). 
DWATIFISHLY. ad. Like a dwarf. 
DWA'RFISHNESS. s. (from dwarfish.) 
Minuteuess of stature; littleness {GlanvUle). 

To DWELL. V. n. preterit dwelt, or dwell- 
ed,{duelia, Islandick, to stay.) I. To inhabit; 
to live in a place; to reside; to have a habita¬ 
tion (Leviticus). 2. To live in any form of 
habitation {Hebrews). 3. To be in any state 
or condition {Shaksprare). 4. To he sus¬ 
pended with attention {Smith). 5.Toconti-. 
nue long speaking {Swift). 

To Dwell, v. ,a. To inhabit: not ii«ed 
(Milton). 

DWE'LIJER. s. (from dwelt.) An inhabi¬ 
tant ; one that lives in any place {Bacon). 

DWE'LUNG. 5 . (from dwell.) 1 . Habita¬ 
tion ; abode {Dryden). 2. State of life; mode 
of living (DrtMief). 

DWF/LLINGHOtlSE. r. The house at 
which one lives {Ayliffe). 

DWINA, the name of two large rivers; 
one of which rises in Liitmania, and, dividing 
iJvonia from Courland, falls into the Baltic 
, sea a little below Riga: the other gives name to 
tha.province of Dwma in Russia, discharging 
itseit into the White sea, a little below Arch¬ 
angel. 

To DWINDLE. V. n. (tynian, fiaxon.) 1 . 
To shrink; to lose bulk; to grow little {Ad¬ 
dison). 2. To degenerate; to sink (Swtfl). 
3. To wear aWay; to grow feeble (Gay). 4 . 
To fall away; to nvoulder off (Clarendon). 

DYADICARlTflMFFlC. SeeARiTH- 
kiETrc. 

DYE, in architecture. (Setf'DADO.) Tn 
neral it denotes any eubiOal f^y. See 
IE. , 

DYEING (Art of.) fiart fit ht teinture, 

French; farheheut, Germati, Tiie kit of fixing 
lifith unirormity ind ppraianency vei^ia, coloiir- 
gtaUrials into the fibres of .and 
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cotton; silk, ftU, ivory, and other fibrous or fila« 
inentous substances. We shall consider this ini-' 
portaiit art as briefly as possible, under the divi¬ 
sions of its history, theory, and process. 

BiHory qf Dyeing. 

Few of the arts have a claim to a higher anti¬ 
quity ; and still fewer of them, important as arcs 
the benefits which have been confened upon it by 
recent chemistry, attained in ancient times sot 
near an approach towards perfection. It certainly 
preceded painting, itself of very high antiquity, 
and appears to have been known in the earlie-st 
ages of the Jews, the Babylonians, and the 
Egyptians; and “ nothing can exceed the judge¬ 
ment,'’ observes Mr. Good in his N»>tcs on Lu- 
cretius, vol. ii.p. 159, “with which they selected 
coloui's for staffs, cottons, linens, or silks, or what 
answered tlic purpose of silks, when colours aero 
tlwir object in view; or the dexterity with which 
they applied them. These were extracted from 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdom; and 
without confining themselves to cloths or silks, 
they dyed with equal elegance and effect, leathers, 
ivory, tortoise-shell, the hair of aiiinials, woods, 
eaiths, wax, and even stones and marbles.” 

As soon, however, as the art of painting had 
attained some degree of proficiency, and tliC 
mere ontline or silhouette, after having been at 
first filled up with an interior shade by means of 
the crayon (which Pliny ascribes to a Corinthian 
or Sioyonian artist as the inventor of this me¬ 
thod), had been enriched by an application of the 
natural colours of tlie object intcndivl. to he deli¬ 
neated, the art of dyeing was uuitnl to that of 
pniiitiiig, anil the needle was as extensively em¬ 
ployed upon colours as the pencil. “ Emliroidcry 
and tapestry, in which colours were introduced,” 
obsei-vcs the author from whom we hav'e just 
cjuoted, vol. ii. p. 51, “we know to have been-of 
high antiquity among the Jews and Babylonians; 
but both tiicse arts presuppose the existence of 
uiitline.s or linear drawings, for the artist necessa¬ 
rily woikedfroni a pattern. The history of Pan- 
dioii, king of Athens, and of his daughter Philo¬ 
mela, who informed Progiic of her misfortunes by 
describing them on tapestry, may', peibaps, be 
fabulous. Be tliis, however, as it may, we know 
that the fable is of very remote origin; and, as is 
related by Apulludorus, was probably the pro¬ 
duction of out; of the Cyclic poets. According to 
this admirable iiiytholugist, Philomela did not in¬ 
deed paint her history, but embroidered it in cha¬ 
racters oil a veil. Yet at the period wlicn this 
fable was invented, W'e can scaicely conceive that 
embroidery was confined to the exhibition of cha¬ 
racters alone; it was unquestionably employed, 
and with more freedom, in tlic art of tracing and 
designing. In the time of Homer, however, wo 
have undoubted proof of the application of ta¬ 
pestry to the dignity of historical subjects. Iris, 
in the third book of the Iliad, finds Helen oi'cn- 
pied in repVesenting on tapestry tlie evils whicn 
the Greeks aiid Trojans had siifiered on her ac¬ 
count in their hstUef. Such an undertaking, even 
supposing it were executed in cammeo, or with a 
single coloilr,.eyinces a considerable perfection of 
the art .she s^s fn^ctising. But the Trojans are 
stated to have been also acquainted with the mode 
of int^mikihg liferent colours in their tapes¬ 
tries. When An'dMfnacbe learned the death of 
Hector, She w$|s'm work in a retired part of her 
palace, fnd repjrdsehtingi in tapestry, flowers of a 
varlflt; ofikititaKs. ' 
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AXX’ *iy’ Ittw jnux** w+iXm*, 

AlirViKiKi tv ti d',-«va mixtXX* nrtMri. 

Par in the close reccssra of the dome, 

Pensive she ply’d the melancholy loom; 

A growiiii' work employed her secret views, 

Spotted diverse with intermingled hoes.'* 

Pope. 

So Lucretius himself, as a full pi-oof that a know¬ 
ledge of the art of dyeing was eoinmon to the 
Romans in bis early sra, lib. iv. lOL’S. 

3uum Babylonica, magnifico spleiidore, rigaii- 
tiir. 

“ Wetting the rich and Babjdonian dye.” 

Upon which, observes Mr. Good, “the Babylon 
here lefcrred to was a city of Egypt, at no great 
distaiiec from Cairo: it was universally cele¬ 
brated, during its prosperity, for its very be.autiful 
embroideries, and more particulaily the richness 
and magniticenoe of its purple colour, extracted 
from the murex by a process peculiar to itself. 
In consequence of this circumstance, and at the 
same time of the exorbitant price charged fur its 
intrudiiction, it became by far the most fashion* 
able tincture in all the tapestries, e.arpets, coun¬ 
terpanes, and sofa coverings, of the opulent and 
luxurious of Greece and Rome. 

“The splendid and durable dye obtained from 
this v.-iluable shell-fi«h of the old world is known 
by liistwy to every one. A full account of it, 
however, to those who arc desirous of more ex¬ 
plicit information, may be obtained by consulting 
Pliny, ix, 38, who intimates tliat, cither from a 
variety ill the fish employed, or in the mode of 
manufacturing thceoloiir, it occasionally exhibited 
a considerable ditrerence of tincture, and was 
hence denominated iM,>c-pnrple, violet-purple, 
hyacinth purple. The first appears to have been 
held ill the higiicst estimation j the rose, however, 
licing rather darker in its hue than we commonly 
meet with it; in winch case the murex was ni- 
grantis rosm siiblncentcm.” Id. p. 577. 

'I'ue antiquity of the art of dyeing may still 
farther lie collected from the perfection to which 
this art has been, carried immemorially through¬ 
out Hindustan, Ceylon, and especially China; 
and still more decisively so from the coloured and 
figured cloths, found not only in Mexico, but in 
Otaheite, on their first discovery. Perhaps that 
ofOtaheitc is most in point; fur hciv, imqucs- 
tiouabiy, the wehb and woof were dyed antece¬ 
dently to their being woven, while in the former 
place the cloths, skins, and barks, wt-rc for the 
most pait painted upon, rather than imbued with 
the colouring materials. Yet the accuracy and 
perfection of the Mexicans in the art of colouring, 
whether by dyeing or painting, at the period in 
which their country was first discovered ^y Euro¬ 
peans, is truly astonishing. P'Acbsta ialbitus 
US, that on tbe arrival of the Spanisb squadron 
on their coast, expresses wore Immediatoty to 
Montezeuma, with exact representations of .'tte 
ships painted on cloth; and means of tills Icmd 
pf pictare-writiug, he adds,, l^eir re¬ 

cords, histories, and cal^pd^j reprmnt% 
tilings that had bodily sb^s m tiieit promr. 
figures; and those that had none in ayUtiary 
pifleant characters. Tjlt^ ti;e' j^epimens of 
Mexican hieroglyphieft pNwnvibd in tbo 
iibiaty, the colouring mteiiidi tp m 
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drawn chiefty from the mineral kingdom, and. to 
be earths rather than animal or vegetable sub¬ 
stances. 

Theory of Dyeing. 

The first explanation offered upon this snbjeet 
was purely mechanical. It was <ibserved that 
some colouring matters united readily with the 
cloth, or other substance to be dyed, and became 
fixed in them, witlioat any othn* material being 
employed for this purpose; but that others would 
only adhere when intermixed with a third sub¬ 
stance ; and it was also observed, that the inter¬ 
mediate substance, thus necessary, was for the 
most port a salt of some kind or other; as for in¬ 
stance, soda or alum. And hence Hellot, an ex¬ 
cellent observer and acute reasoner, and one of 
the earliest who attempted to explain the mode by 
which the saline material acted, asserted that it 
was a direct mordant, that it eroiled or bitits way 
into the fibres to be dyed, and thus by opening 
or enlarging their pores, enabled the colouring 
matter to be deposited in them. After which these 
same fibres, from a degree of natural elasticity, 
contractal and shut in the particles of colouring 
matter; while the salts employed, solidifying over 
them, served as a kind of cement to preserve them 
in their place. 

Insuperable objections, however, have been a^ 
vanced against this and similar mechanical theories 
of ilyeing. upon which we cannot enter in detail. 
We shall only observe, that it is peculiarly in¬ 
competent to explain the great difference betweeu 
animal and vegetable matter in absorbing and re¬ 
taining colour, and the use of mordants or inter- 
medes, as a bond of union between the colonr and 
the fibie to be dyed. Bergman appears to have 
bean the first whose eminent sagacity suggested 
the idea, that chemical affinity was the great 
agent in these operations; and every snlnqquent 
rcseaich more and more confirms this opinion. 

The substances commonly dyed are qithcr o,C 
animal or vegetable origin. To the former belong 
wool, silk, hair, leather, and skin of all kinds; to 
the latter cotton, flax, and hemp. The particular 
chemical analysis and properties of these aub- 
stanees, as far as they have been examined, will 
be described under the respective articles. A 
most important and essential difference exists be¬ 
tween the affinity for colouring matter possessed 
by these substances, so that a process which per¬ 
fectly succeeds in dyeing wool (for example) may 
have IK) effect upon cotton, neither is there any 
agreement in the quantity of colouring ingredient 
necessary to dye each stuff 

A simple experiment of Dufay's proves this* 
He had a piece of cloth woven, of which the ware 
was wool, and the woof cotton; this was fulJeo, 
that each substance might undergo exacUy the 
same preparation, and then passed through a 
scarlet vat. The wool only took the colour, but 
the cotton remained white after rinsing. With 
regard to^uantity of colour, it is foimd t^at silk 
takes twice as much cochineal to dye it as worn 
does. The different foi-ce of affinity between dif¬ 
ferent fibres and colouring matter, is also shewn 
by the more or less perfect manner in which they 
esrhausta coloured bath; thus, as Bergman <ib- 
toirv^s, wool ^yed in a weak sefintion oi sulpbat ef 
indigo, entit^y hbtorbs the dye, and leaves tiie 
solution colourless; whereas silk can dniy partially 
rob the sidphario ac^ 'of the eolooiing matter. 
Geaefidly speaking, wool has the strongest affinity 
it m'oie easily, and rataiifiiv R 
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more firmly; silk, and othar animal matters, 
rume next to wool, cotton next, and hemp and 
flax last; bnt this is to be understood with crfal 
latitude, nor does it always happen that sub¬ 
stances which take eolotir the easiest retain it the 
longest, be-iidcs that the pjvvions prepaiation is 
not the same; and hence the comparison is not 
altogether accurate. 

No exact explanation can be given of the dif¬ 
ferent affinity for colour in different substances, 
except that the analysis of vegt table and anininl 
matters shews a most essential difference in their 
component parts, and their habitndes with cbemi- 
cal re-agcnts. It is on this account, too, that the 
preparation which each substance receives pre« 
viously to beins: dyed so much varies. Animal' 
matter, especially wool, when immersed in caustic 
alkali, has its fibre immediately relaxed, becomes 
clammy, loses its natural toughness and elasticity, 
and at last is entirely dissolved into a soapy com- 
ponnd. Vegetable fibre,on the olher hand, resists 
alkalies much longer, and is not easily dissolved; 
and hence in the previous cleansing and fulling 
of wool, alkalies are scarcely admissible, or must 
be used with extreme caution, whereas they may 
be employed with safety in the preparatirm of 
cotton and linen, diiimal fibre is also much more 
easily affected by acids. The simple colours ent- 
ployed in dyeing are chiefly of animal or vegeta¬ 
ble origin. The number of possible dyes is almost 
equal to that of the vegetable or insect tribes on 
the fa<e of the earth, for almost all of tliese will 
make a coloured de<'oction with water, which is 
capable of tinging cloth immersed in it. Hcnce 
the variety of native dyes from indigenous plants, 
used in diffennt parts of the globe by every na¬ 
tion, savage or civilized. A very few, however, 
are employed in the regular manufectories of Eu¬ 
ropean nations, being such as arc obtained in the 
most abundance from countries where they form 
valuable articles of commerce, and whose quali¬ 
ties are minutely known by long and accurate ob- 
aervatiuii. Of the great variety of known dyes, 
some (though comparatively but few) may be ap¬ 
plied to auiinal or vegetable fibre, without any 
other preparation than that of rl ansing the stuff, 
and immer-ing it in a decoction or infiiMon of the 
dye for a sufficient time. The colouring matter 
then unites with the fibre of the cloth with a greater 
or less degree of force, so as sometimes pi-rma- 
nchtly to resist the effect of wa^hing; while the 
bleaching power of the sun and air acts sometimes 
partially, sometimes scarcely at all. On the 
other hand, the greater number of dyes have na¬ 
turally only a very feeble affinity for fibie, (though 
never in the same degree for animal and vcgc>table) 
and, therefore, when applied without adddition, 
they are destroyed very speedily; but the inge¬ 
nuity of man has discovered, that they may be 
made tn unite with fibre, much more dm ably, by 
the intermede of some other substance (generally 
a salt with an sJkaline, earthy, or metallic basis), 
which possesses a‘ fjtry strong affinity both with 
fibre and with coloiirinf matter, aqd hence serves 
to bind the one to the ottier. These intemirdcs, as 
we have already observed, are called mordants (a 
term derived from an erroneous theory now aban¬ 
doned) and the usual practice Isfirsttosteepthccluth 
or fibre in the mordant, and afterwimhi in the dye. 

Tlie dyhs that cannot be fixed into, the stuff 
wiUiool luordadli may be tenn^ (with Br. Ban¬ 
croft) adjective colours; those in trbitdi mordants 
iitof no'nsemasrbe (»lkii substamliye ooiours. 
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Madder is an adjectire colour, fine# is rendered 
much more durable by the informede of alum, or 
of many other salts than when used alone. Indigo, 
is a substantive colour, since its diirabUity is nut 
inci eased by any intermede whatever. 

Another important dificrence in the nature of 
(lyes is in the degree of permanence of tint, 
which certainly in part depends on the force of 
affinity with which it unites to tlie fibre, and 
partly on the intimate nature of the colouring 
matter, and its susceptibility of decomposition by 
liglit, air, moisture, and also by alkalies, soaps, 
and otli> r substances employed iu the common 
uses of dyed stuffs. Tlie permanency of colour 
has no necessary connexion with the mode in 
which it is united to the substances dyed, for 
among the substantive, as well as the adjective co¬ 
lours, some are very permanent, others very fugi¬ 
tive, for example, of the substantive colours (or 
those which unite as strongly to cloth without as 
with mordants). Indigo is very permanent, re¬ 
sisting thu sun, air, washing with soup, and most 
chcniical agents. The oriental heiiiie, which is a 
fiiieoiaiige red, long resists thesun and air, but is 
altered and destroyed by soap: archil, and other 
of the purple lichens, is instantly altered by soap, 
and is soon cliangcd by the light and air, so as 
only to give a very fugitive, hut beautiful gloss. 
Of the adjective colours, madder is one of the 
most permanent that is known, retaining its body 
of colour (when well applied) under almost every 
circumstance. Cochiiual, or wool, is nearly 
equally fast or periinincnt, but on cotton much 
less so. Bitizil u'oud fades much .sooner than the 
last, whatever mordant be applied. The select¬ 
ions and right application of mordants, is of infi¬ 
nite consequence in dyeing; and it is this suhiect, 
with its various modifications,that forms the truly 
scientific part of this beautiful art. Linen or 
cotton requires a different mordant from wool or 
si'k; some colours adhere only to a particular 
mordant: the order of application,-the strength, 
and many other smaller circiimstanecs, all of 
which materially affect the beauty and durability 
of the colour, and the texture of the cloth, must 
be attended to by Mie artist. 

Some .simple experiments related by Dr. Ban¬ 
croft, and which are readily repeated, will illus¬ 
trate the action of mordants. A piece of cotton 
was impressed with various figures, with a mor¬ 
dant of apetited aluinine, and when dry, was rinsed 
and cleansed in the usii'nl way of calico-printing. 
It was then dyed in an infusion of saffron, and 
cnihc out uniformly yellow; but on exposure to 
air, the whole became white. Hence it is shewn, 
both that the colouring matter of saffron has no 
strong afiinity with cotton, and that alumiiie has 
no power of fixing it; and hence is useless as a 
mordant. The same piece was then dyed with a 
decoction of Biazii wood, and the whole came out 
coloured, but the figures printed with the alumi¬ 
nous solution were of a fine critiisoii, whereas the 
ground was only faintly tinged. On exposure to 
the sun and air for two days, the ground soon be¬ 
came white,' and the figures also were faded; and 
in eight days the crimson of the latter, which bad 
been gradually .diminishing, was no lunger visible. 
This second experiment shews that acetited alu- 
mine is a powerful mordant for Brazil wood, but 
still not sulBicient finally to fix its colour; 

The tame ^'ce was tjben dyed with a decoction 
of Riad^r, aad the whole, cisme out coloured, but 
the figure* deeper than the ground. On wUshing 
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'witb biran Md ftrateri and exposure to sun and air, 
the ground becante white, but the iigurrs retain^ 
nil their body and brightness of colour, and this 
time the dye was pennaneut, shewing in a very 
striking manner the strong affinity both of the 
alnmine for the cotton, so as to remain fixed in its 
fibres during three successive operations, and of 
the aluroine for the madder colour, so as to retain 
■t permanently, in spite of the wasliings and 
bleaching, which entirely destroyed the dye of the 
ground. 

Mordants not only fix colouring matter, but 
most commonly they in some dcgiee alter the na* 
tural hue. llius in the instance above-mentioned, 
the aluminous mordant changed the dull red of 
ina^Mcrtoa bright crimson; the solutions of tin 
not only fix the colour of cochineal in wool, but 
change it from a crimson to a bright scarlet: the 
salts of iron, which are powerful mordants, always 
alter the colour of dyes, changing the yellow of 
weld to olive brown, drab, or lead colour, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, the red of madder to a violet 
brown, and, at is well known, striking a blucish 
black wbeiicvor the gallic acid is present. Hence 
a great advantage is most ingeniously made of 
mixing different kinds of mordants to produce va¬ 
rieties of shade : thus a mixture of the iron and 
aluminous mordant will produce with madder all 
the shades of pea colour, purple, and violet; with 
weld, brown, and olive green, and the like, so that 
with no more than three or four colouriiig mate¬ 
rials nn almost infinite variety of dyes may be 
produced, by a due selection and mixture of the-. 
various mordants. 

PntesM of Dyeing. 

The art of dyeing impdes two distinct kinds of 
manufacture, plain dyeing, oi dyeing in the piece, 
which consists of one uniform colour, diffused over 
the entire substance to be dyed, and rnlico-dyeing, 
or the fixing a variety of coloured patterns on an 
uniform ground, denominated calico-dyeing, be¬ 
cause calico or cotton is the material usually em¬ 
ployed for this purpose. The basis of each ma¬ 
nufacture is nearly the same; the particular uiodc 
of application being tliat in which they chiefly 
vary. We have already pointed out the principal 
manipulations in the latter inanniheture, under 
the article Calico-paintino, to which we refl-r 
uur readers, and shall uow proceed to offer a few 
remarks upon plain dyeing, or dyeing in the 
piece. 

Jllbrdante.—We have already observed,that the 
selection and proper usq of these iutermedes is of 
infinite consequence in dyeing. 

Almost the only Substances used as mordants 
are earths, metallic oxyds, tan, and oil. 

Of earthy mordants the most important, and 
most generally used, is alumina. It is used either 
in the state of common alum, in which it is com¬ 
bined with sulphuric acid, or in that of acetite of 
alumina. 

Alum, when used as a mordant, is dissolved in 
water, and very frequently a quantity of rartar i» 
dissolved along with it. Into this solution the doth 
is pat, and kept in it till it has absoibed as mudi 
alumina as is necessary. It ii then taken out, and 
fhr the most part washed ^ dried. It It liow a 
good ded beaderthan it vras before, owing to the 
alumina which has combined with if. Tue tartat 
serves two purposes; (be potass which it contains 
combines with the sulpfaunc add of the alum, and 
thus prevents d»t very jCorrqsive subtaaoe from 
tejufing the tahue of the doth, which othcft^ 
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might happen: the tartareous acid, on the other 
hand, combines with part of the alumina, and.' 
forms a tartrit of alumina, which is more easily 
decomposed by the cloth than alum. 

Aceiit of alumitu has been but lately introduced 
into dyeing. Tbit mordant is now prepared by 
pouring acetit of lead into a solution of alum; a 
double decompositiou takes place, the sulphureous 
acid combines with the lead, and the compound 
precipitates, in the form of an insoluble powder, 
whUe the alumina combines with the acetous acid, 
and remains dissolved in the liquid. This mor¬ 
dant is employed for cotton and linen, which' 
have a weaker affinity than wool for alumina; it 
answers much better than alum ; the cloth is 
more easily saturated with alumina, and takes, in 
consequence both a richer and a more permanent 
colour. 

Besides alumina, lime is sometimes used as a 
mordant. Cloth has a strong affinity enough for 
it; but, in general, it docs not answer.soweU,as it 
does not give so g^ a colour. When used, it is 
either in the state of lime-water, or of sulphate nf 
lime dissolved in water. 

Almost alt the metallic oxyds have an affinity 
for cloth, but only two of them are extensively 
used as mordants, namely, the oxyds of tin and of 
iron. 

The oxyd of tin was first introduced into dyeing 
by Kuster, a German chemist, who brought the 
secret to l.ondon in 1543. This period forms an 
aera in the history of dyeing. The oxyd of tin has 
cnablod the moderns greatly to surpass the ancients 
in the fineness of their colours; by means of it 
alone, scarlet, the brightest of all colours, is pro¬ 
duced. 

Tin, as Proust has proved, is capable of two de¬ 
grees ol oiydation. The first oxyd is composed 
of 0. 70 parts of tin, and 0. 7^ of oxygen; the 
second, or white oxyd, of 0. eO parte of tin, and 
0. 40 of oxygen. The first oxyd absorbs oxygen 
with very great focility, even from the air, and is 
rapidly converted into white oxyd. This feet 
makes it certain, that it is the white.oxyd of tin 
alone which is the real mordant; even if the 
other oxyd was applied to cloth, as it prebably 
often is, it must soon be converted into white 
oxyd, by absorbing oxygen from the atmosphere. 

Tin is used as a mordant in three states: dis¬ 
solved in nitro-muriatic acid, in acetous acid, and 
in a mixture of sulphuric and muriatic acids. 
Nitro-muriat of tin is the common mordant em¬ 
ployed by dyers. They prepare it by dissolving tin 
in diluted nitric acid, to which a certain propor¬ 
tion of muriate of soda (common salt), or of am¬ 
monia (sal ammoniac), is added. Fart of the nitric 
acid decomposes these salts, combines with their 
base, and sets the muriatic acid at liberty. It wax 
prepared at first with nitric acid alone, but that 
mo^ was very defective, because the nitric acid 
veiy readily converts tin to white oxyd, and then is 
incapable of dissolving it; the consequence oC 
whi^ was, the precipitation of the whole of the 
tin. To remedy this defect, common salt, or sat 
aramoniflc, was very soon added; muriatic acid 
having the property of dissolving vtiiite oxyd of 
tin very readily. A considerable saving of nitric 
add might be obtained, by employing as mucia 
sui;AiuTic add as is just sufficient to saturate the 
base of the common sali^ or nd ammoniac, em- 
piwed. 

Wben the uitro-muilM of tinj> to be vgfA as m 
morduit, it is dissolved in a 1^ quantity of 
and the doth ii ^ped in the solation, and 
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allo^fcd to remttlh till «ffllt:tehdy saturated It is 
then taken out, and washed ahd dried. Tartar is 
usually dissolved ih the water along with the 
nitro-muriat. The Cdhsequence of this is a 
double deeompositioil: the nhrO'Hiuriatic acid 
combines with the potass o‘f the tattar, while the 
tartareous acid dissolves Che oxyd of tin. When 
tartar is used, therefore, in any considerable quan¬ 
tity, the mordant is not a nitro-itiuriat, but a tar- 
tfit of fin. 

Iron, like tin, is capable of two degrees of oxy 
dation; but the green oxyd absorbs oxygen so 
readily from the atmosphere, that it is very soon 
converted into the red oxyd. It is only this last 
oxyd which is really used as a mordant in dyeing. 
The green oxyd is, indeed, sometimes applied to 
cloth; but it very soon absorbs oxygen, and is 
converted into the red oxyd. This oXyd has a 
very strong affinity for all kinds ot cloth. The 
permanency of the iron-spots on linen and cotton 
is a ».fficient proof of this. As a mordant, it is 
used in two states; in that of snlphat of iron 
(copperas), and acetit of iron. The first is com¬ 
monly used for wool. The salt is dissolved in 
water, and the cloth dipped in it. It may be used 
also for cotton, but in most cases acetite of iron is 
preferred. It is prepared by di-ssolving iron, or its 
oxyd, in vinegar, sour beer, &c. and the longer it 
is tept, the more it is preferred. The reason is, 
that this mordant succeeds best when the iron is 
in the state of red oxyd. It would be better then 
to oxidate the iron, or convert it into rust, before 
using it; which might be easily done, by keeping 
it for some time in a moist place, and sprinkling it 
OCcasionah'y widi water. 

Tan has a very strong affinity for cloth, and for 
several colouring matters; it is therefore very fre- 
eiuently employed as a mordant. An infusion of 
nut-galls, or of sumach, or any other substance 
containing tan, is made in water, and the cloth is 
dipped in this infusion, and allowed to remain till 
it }ia.s absorbed a sufficient quantity of tan. Silk is 
capable of absorbing a very great proportion of tan, 
and by that means acquires a great increase of 
Weight. Manufketurers sometimes employ this 
method of increasing the weight of silk. 

Tan is often employed also, along with other 
mordants, in order to produce a compound mor¬ 
dant. Oil is also used for the same purpose, in 
the dyeing of cotton and linen. Tlie mordant.^ 
with which tan most frequently is combined are 
alumina, and oxyd of iron. 

Besides these mordants, there are several other 
substances frequently used as auxiliaries, either to 
^cilitate the combination of the mordant with the 
cloth, or to alter the shade of colour; the chief of 
these are, tartar, acetit of lead, common «alt, sal 
ammoniac, sulphat^or acetit of copper, kc. 

Mordants not only render the dye permanent, 
but have also considerable influence on the colour 
produced, same colouring matter produces 
very diflktertt dyes, according as the mordant Ls 
changed. Suppose, for instance, that the colouring 
fttatter is cochiiM^; if we uw the aluminous 
inort^t, the doth will aequtie a crimson colour; 
but the oxyd of Iron produces Wt0> it a black. 

tn dyeing, tlien, it is not ooly .mie^ry topro- 
duire a . mordant which hu.1a..sa^ier>tty strong 
ii^ity ^ the colouring ma^-and the cloUi, and 
a cotonriog matter which possesses tfie wished-for 

g JpUT in perfirorion, but we /nusd procure' a mor- 
htiitrul a. matterOir a mittfre,that, 

ipfbto jtombind! together, they ahaHL!'{)ds$iss the 
%imd-for cohnu lb pkifeeflon. ‘tt 'Uibvi^t too, 


that a great variety of eolotfrsii'ihiy Vo prt^^ed 
with a single dye-stuff, proVkS)^ we am change the 
mordant suffictently. ; - 

I’he colouring matter tfrith which the cloth is 
dyed does not cover every portion of its surface; 
its particles attach themselves to the cloth at 
a’rtain distances from each other; for cloth may 
be dyed difterent shades of the same colour, lighter 
or darker, merely by varying the qnaotity of co¬ 
louring matter. With a small quantity, the shade 
is light; and it becomes deeper as the quantity in¬ 
creases. Now this would be impossible, if the 
dye-stuff covered the whole of the doth. 

That tlie particles of colouring matter, even 
when the shade is deep, are at some distance, ia 
evident from this well-known fact, that clom may 
be dyed two colours at the same time. AIT those 
colours to which the dyers give the name of com¬ 
pound are in fact two different colours applied to 
the cloth at once. Thus cloth gets a g^een co¬ 
lour, by being first dyed blue and then yellow. 

Such being the mordants chiefly employed, we 
shall now enter upon a consideration of the dyes 
chiefly communicated, in doing which we shall 
considerably simplify the art by observing that in¬ 
numerable as arc the different colours and shades 
of colours communicated, they all otiginate from 
four or five primary dyes modified according to the 
colour intended to be produced. These primary, 
or simple dyes, are as follow—-blue, yellow, red, 
black, and fawn, or as this last is sometimes called, 
root or brown colour. 

Of Bine ,— The only two substances employed in 
dyeing blues aie woad and indigo: the former 
being a fecuia or dried pulp made of the fermented 
leaves and stem of the isatis tinctoria, in its 
nature not unlike indigo, and very commonly used 
along with indigo in dyeing woollens: the latter a 
peculiar preparation produced by a fermentation of 
flic leaves of the indigo fera tinctoria, and one or 
two varieties of the same genus; for the process by 
wiiirh this substance is obtained, see Indioo 
and iNOiooFeRs. 

Indigo ha.s a very strong affinity for wool, silk, 
cotton, and linen. Every kind of cloth, therefore, 
inay be dyed wi»h it, without the assistance of any 
mordant whatever. The colotir thus induced is 
very pertiianent; because the indigo is already sa¬ 
turated with oxygen, and because it is not liable to 
be decom|X)scd by those substances, to the actiou 
of which the cloth is exposed. But it can only be 
applied to cloth in a state of solution; and the. 
only solvent known beiti^ sulphuric acid, it would 
seem at first sight, that the sulphuric acid solution 
is the only state in which indi||o can be employed 
as a dye. 

The sulphat of indigo is indeed often used to 
dye wool and silk blue; but it can scarcely be ap¬ 
plied to cotton and linen, because the affinity of 
these substances for indigo is not great enough to 
enable them readily to decompose the sdlpbatr. 
The colour given by sulphate of indigo is exceed- 
infdy beautiful; it is known by the name of Saxon 
blue.' 

One part of Wlgo is to be dissolved in four 
parls of coocentmted sulphuric acid; to the so- 
iufitoi. one part of .dry carbonate of potass is -to be 
added; and then it is to be diluted with ekht times 
its wei|^ of water, 'fhe doth must be boiled for 
anliour in.a solution, .oontaiuiog five .parts of 
dum, of tkrtar, for etreiy SB parts of 

dofh. It Is fh(n to be thrown into a water-bath, 
bontainli^ M .^greater.ot amdler proportion of the 
'ditdlitd sulphat of iiidigo^ according to the shade 
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iiniidi tte ntptb )• ifitfcwted to receive. In this 
I)«h it rtint DC baled till St has acquited the 
wichcd'for colour. 

The alum and tartar are not intended to act as 
mordants, but to facilitate the decomposition of 
the sulphat of indigo. The alkali added to the 
sulpiiat, answers the same porixtsc. These sub¬ 
stances also, by saturating part of the sulphuric 
acid, serve in some measure to prevent the texture 
of the cloth from being injured by the action of the 
acid, which is very apt to liappen in this |)toccs8. 

But sulphat of indigo is by no means the only 
solution of that pigment employed in dyeing. By 
far the most common method is, to deprive indigo 
of the oxygen, to which it owes its blue colour, 
and thus to reduce it to the state of green pollen ; 
and then to dissolve it in water by means of alkalis, 
or alkaline earths, which in that state act upon it 
very readily. 

Two diflerent methods arc employed for this 
purpose. The first of these methods is, te mix 
with indigo a solution of some substance which 
has a stronger affinity for oxygen than the green 
basis of indigo; green oxyd, for instance, and 
difierent metallic sulphurcts. If therefore indigo, 
lime, and green sulphat of iron, are mixed to¬ 
gether in water, the indigo gradually loses its bme 
colour, becomes green, and is dis^lvcd; while the 
green oxyd of iron is converted into the red oxyd. 
The manner in which these changes take place is 
obvious; part of the lime decomposes the sulphat 
of iron; the green oxyd, the nisiant that it is set at 
liberty, attracts oxygen from the indigo, decom¬ 
poses it, and reduces it to the state of preen pr.llen. 
This green pollen is immediately dissolved by the 
action of the rest of the lime. 

The second method is, to mix the indiso m 
water with certain vegetable substances, which 
readily undergo fermentation. During this fer¬ 
mentation, the indigo is deprived of it.s oxygen, and 
dissolved by means of quick-lime or alkali, which 
is added to the solution. The first of these me¬ 
thods is usually followed in dyeing cotton and 
linen; the second, in dyeing wool and silk. 

In the dyeing of wool, woad and bran arc com¬ 
monly employed as vegetable ferments, and lime 
as the solvent of the green base of the indigo. 
Woad itselt contains a colouring matter precisely 
similar to indigo; and by following the comm^ 
process, indigo may Ik extracted from it. In the 
usual state of woad, when purchased by the dyer, 
the indigo which it contains is probably ntrt far 
from the state of the green pollen. Its quantity in 
woad w but small, ami it is mixed with a great 
proportion of other vegetable matter. 

Wlwn the cloth is first taken out of the vat, it 
is of a green colour; but it soon betjonws blue, by 
attracUnsi oxygen from the air. It ou^bt to be 

carefully uashe«l,to carry off the uncoiabined jrtn. 
tides. Tlus solution of indigo is liable to two in- 
conveniences: first, it is apt sometimes to run too 
fast into the putrid fermentation ; may be 
-known by the ]>utrid vapour* wbrch it exhum, 
and by the disappearing of tbe gee«m coloor. -in 
this state vt would soon destroy the bndip nh^ie- 
ther. The inconvenience is remedied liy swWg 
move lime, which has tbe property of ihed^oog 
the putrescent tendency, Seconffijr^ smneuiMrf 
the feinoentatkin goeB OB'too laagmdiy. Thwd^ 
feet is remedied by adding mere town or woad, in 
Older to dimmish the proportkaixrfifytlfdtdi W; 

Silk is dyed Hgbt-Mue by a ferment o^x.p«te 
<«fbmii, sm of indigo, six of pottsa, of 

madder. To dye it of a dark bine, it must pro- 
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viohsly recehe what ts called a ground-coloorj 
a red dye-stuff, called arch'd, is us^ ibf this pur* 
pose. 

Cottdn and linen are dyed blue by a solution of 
one part of indigo, one part of green sulphat of 
iron, and t«'o part* of quick-lime. 

0/ ye/fo».—This colour is obtained amongst 
onrselvt's, from a variety of vegetable materials ; 
the extractive part of most plants, indeed, afford¬ 
ing a yellow, or a yellowish hoe. Weld (roseda 
luteola), is the substance chiefly employed j next 
to this old fustic (the bo’is jaune of the French, or 
morus tinctoria of the Linnfan system)next m 
this quercitron bark (qviercus nigra of linneus), 
first introduced into this country as a dye by Dr. 
Bancroft, though in common use for this purpose 
in the countries in which it it indigenous. Tlrese 
three constitute onr chief yellows. Besides which, 
however, we shall just mention that onr dyers have 
occasionally recourse to young fustic, or Venice 
sumach (the fustet of the French, of rbos cotinus 
of Linneus); saw-wort (serratula tinctoria); 
dyer’s broom (genista tinctoria); Avignon, or 
French berry (graine d’Avignon) ; and American 
gulden rot! (solidago Canadensis). 

Upon these we shall observe, that tlic greater 
pni t of (hem give a very fugitive colour, and ciqie* _ 
ctallr the French berey; 'and that the colour of 
none’ of them can be made perfectly fust. 

Yfllow coleoring matters, therefore, liave too 
weak an affinity for cloth to be employed without 
the use of mordants: and hence clotli, before it is 
djeil yellow, is always prepai^ by combining 
sume inoid.vnt or other with it. The mordant 
must cuinmonly emploj'ed for this purpose is alu¬ 
mina. Oxyd of till is sometimes used when very 
fine yellows are wanting. Tan 'is often employ^ 
us a subsidiary to alumina, and in order to fix it 
more copiously on cotton and linen. Tartar is 
also us«l as an auxiliary, to brighten the colour; 
and muriat of soda, sulphat of lime, and even 
sulphat of iron, in order to render the shade 

deeper.'" . 

The yellow dyed by means of fustic is more per¬ 
manent, but not so beautiful as that given by 
weld, or quercitron. As it is permanent and not 
much injured by acids, it is often used in dyeing 
compound colours, where a yellow is required. 
The mordant is aluininii. When the mordant is 
oxyd of iron, fustic dyes a good permanent drab 
colour. 

Weld and quercitron bark yield iicariy tbe samo 
kind of colour; but as the bartt yields colouring 
matter in much greater abundance, it is much 
more convenient, and upon the whole, clieaper 
than weld. It is probable, therefore, that it will 
gradually supersede tbe use of that plant. Tho 

of using ®cli of these dye-stufis » nearly 

Wool may be dyed yellow by the RNlowing 
process: Let it be boiled for an hour or more wtfo 
about one-sixth of its weight of alum, d^olved in 
a sufficient quantitv of water, U is tken.to be 
pkiHBed, without beiisg rinsed, into a bath of warm 

Water, contidniiig in it os muiffi ^ereftnm berk 

«s eqaels the wtngUt of tbe alum employed os a 
Tire efotb is to be turned tbrou^ the 
boilinc liould, till it has acqmred the intended co- 
Tirtri * «»otity df dean powdered chalk, 
equal to the hundredth part of the weight of tile 
doth, ioto he stirred in, utid the operatidii d 
continued for eight or ten miiratestoe^. 
» pretty deep ahd Bvdyyfflow 
may be given, fully as permanent as weM ydlow. 
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For very bright orange or golden yellow, it is 
necessary to have recourse to the oxyd of tin as a 
mordant. 

For producing bright golden yellows, some alum 
must be added along with tlie tin. 

In order to give the yellow that delicate green 
shade, so much admiredo^br certain purposes, 
tartar must be added in different proportions, ac. 
Cording to the shade. 

By addii^ a small proportion of cochineal, the 
colour may be misod to a fiue orange, or oven an 
aurora. 

Silk may be dyed different shades of yellow, 
either by weld or quercitron bark, but the last is 
the cheapest of the two. The proportion should 
be from one to two parts of bark, to twelve parts 
nf silk, according to the shade. The bark, tied up 
ill a bag, should be put into the dyeing vessel, 
while the water which it contains is cold; and 
when it has acquired the beat of about 100°, the 
silk, having been previously alumed, should be 
dipped ill, and coiitiimed till it assumes the wisli- 
ed.for euluur. When the shade is required to be 
deep, a little chalk or pearl-ash should be added 
towards the end of the operation. 

^tie best method of dyeing cotton and linen yel¬ 
low' is with a mordant, consisting of acetit of alu¬ 
mina, prepared by dissolving one part of acetit of 
lead, and three parts of alum, in a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of water, heating the solution to the tempera¬ 
ture of The cloth should be soaked in the 

dye fur two hours, and ttien bung out and dried; 
when the soaking and drying should be repeated; 
after which it is to be barely wetted with lime- 
water, and tl>en dried once,more: the number of 
repetitious of thb entire process is to depend upon 
the brightness of tlie dye requirod. The dyeing 
bath is prepared by putting twelve or eighteen 
parts of quercitron bark (according to the bright¬ 
ness required) tied up in a bag, into a sufficient 
quantity of cold water. Into this the cloth is to 
be plunged, and turned round in it for an hour, 
while its temperature is gradually raised to about 
ISO”, It is then to be advanced to a boiling heat, 
and the cloth allowed to remain in it after that 
only a few i^inutes. If it be kept long at a boil¬ 
ing beat, the yellow will acquire a shade of brown. 

Of The materials employed for this co¬ 
lour are lac or kermes, cochineal, archil, mad¬ 
der, carthamus, and Brazil-wood. 

The first is the secretion of an insect of the 
coccus genus, and the second is the dried substance 
of another species of the same genus. Both these 
ore dsed very largely by the dyers of India, and 
ospecially in Bangalore, as is also the carthamus. 
Tbc moidaot they employ is a leyi niade of h so* 
lotion of impure soda and quicklime; and the co¬ 
lours Uiey produce, though differing in the pecu¬ 
liar tint, according to the material made nse «f, 
are in almost every instance deeply bright and 
beautiful. Among ourselves, alum is more com¬ 
monly employed, especially in the two former in¬ 
stances ; it brightens the colour of the decoction, 
and produces a crimson precipitate. Muriat of 
tin gives a copious fine red precipitate. 

Archil is a paste fonued of a spwies of lichen, 
pounded and kept moist fbr some tbne with stale 
arine. 

Madder Is the root of tbs ^OBIA XUtCTORUM, 
for which tee that article. 

Cartbamus is the fiower of the carthamus tinc- 
torius, which is cultivated in the Bouthicm parts of 
Bawj^ and thrives nearly as well u in India. It 
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contains two colouring mattomi h. X:^aw; wbidr 
is soluble in water, and a red, lasombk in water, 
but soluble in alkaline carbonats. The red co¬ 
louring matter of carthamus, extracted by carbn. 
nat of soda, and precipitated by lemon juice, con¬ 
stitutes the rouge em^oyed by ladies as a paint. 

It is first ground, however, with a certain quantity 
of talc. 

Brazil-wood is the trunk of a species of cxsal- 
piuia, indigenous to America and the West Indies, 
fur which see CotsaLPiM^ Its decoction offers 
a very fine red colour. 

Woollen stuffs, of a coarser description, are dyed 
red with madder; but fine cloth is almost, exclu¬ 
sively dyed with cochineal, though tlie colour it 
receives from lac or kermes, if less bright, is more 
durable. All our old tapestries owe their enduring 
scarlets to this material. Brazil-wood is scarcely 
used, except as an auxiliary; the colour which it 
imparts to wool is fugitive. 

Dr. Bancroft recommends a method of dyeing 
scarlet, in which a much smaller portion of cochi¬ 
neal produces an equal effect. He conceived 
scarlet, from his experiments, to be a compound 
colour, caused by about three-fourths of crimson 
or rose colour, and one-fourth of pure bright yel¬ 
low. He therefore supposed tliat when tlie natu¬ 
ral crimson of the cochineal is made scarlet, by 
the usual process, a fourth of the colouring matter 
of the cochineal must be changed from its natural 
crimson to a yellow colour, by the action of the 
solution of till. Fur this reason he introduced a 
bright yellow dye into the bath with the cochineal, 
and r^uued the quantity of this more exiiensive 
ingredient. He also found that a mixture of tn'o 
pounds of sulphuric acid, with about three pounds 
of muriatic acid, pouied on fourteen ounces of 
granulated tin, with exposure to heat, produced a 
solution of tin, that had twice the effect of the 
common nitro-inuriatic solution, at less than a 
third of the expense, and which raised the colours 
more, witliout producing a yellow shade. For the 
yellow dye. Dr. Bancroft used quercitron bark. 
His process for dyeing scarlet, by the use of this 
substance, and the above preparation of tin, is as 
follows: 

An hundred ponuds of cloth are.to be put into a 
tin vessd, nearly filled with water, in which about 
eight pounds of^be murio-sulphuric solution of ti n 
have been previously mixed. The liquor is made 
to boil, and the cloth is turned through it by the 
winch for a quarter of an hour in the usual man¬ 
ner. The cloth is then taken out, and four pounds 
of cochineal, with two pounds and a half of quer¬ 
citron bark in powder,- put into the bath and well 

niixcdt Tile cloth is then returned into the li¬ 
quor, which is then made to boil, and the opera¬ 
tion is continued, as usual, till the colour be duly 
raised, and the dyeing liquor exhausted, which 
will usually happen in about fifteen or twenty 
minutes; after wUch the cloth may be taken out 
and rin^ as usual. In tliis method the labour 
and fuel necessary for the second bath are saved; 
theopmntion la finished in much less time; all the 
tartar wilt bo saved, as well as two-thirds of the 
expense of the solvent for the tin, and, at least, 
one-fourth of the cochineal usually employed; 
and the coloar produced will not be inferior, in 
any respect, to toat dyed with to much more ex 
panto ahd trouble in the ordinary way; and, 
moreover, looks much better than it by candle- 
light 

A, rose colour may be really and cheaply dyed 



the above process, by only omitting the quer« 
citron bark. 

Crimson is produced either by dyeing the wool 
this colour at once, or by first dyeing it scarlet, 
and then changing the shade to that required. To 
dye crimson by a single process, a soiution of two 
ounces and a half of alum, and an ounce and half 
of tartar, are employeii in the boiling for every 
pound of the stuff, for each of which also an ounce 
of cochineal .is to be afterward!, used in dyeing it. 
It is customary to employ solution of tin, but in 
smaller proportion than for dyeing scarlet. To 
render the crimson deeper, and gi\e ittnore bloom, 
archil and pohish are frequently used, but this 
bloom is extremely fugacious. 

To produce a crimson from n scarlet, the alka¬ 
lies, alum, and earthy salts, are nsed, all of which 
have this effect. Crimson is the natural colour of 
the cochineal, and to produce it from a stuff dyed 
scarlet, the stuff is boiled for an hour in a solution 
of alum, the strength of which is to be regulated by 
the depth of shade required. 

Silks may be coloured by madder, by means of 
a mixt monlaiit of alum and solution of tin; but 
after all, the hues are seldom sufficiently bright, 
though by this mode they obtain durability; and 
liciK-c cochineal and cartbamus are usually had 
rcoonrse to. 

Crimson produced on silk by cochineal is called 
grain crimson, to distinguish it from a colour called 
false crimson, dyed with .Brazil wood. For the 
grain crimson, the silk being well cleansed frotn 
soap at the river, is to be immersed for a night in 
alum liquor of the full strength; it is then to be 
washed, and twice beetled at the river. The bath 
is pre{>ai'ed by filling a long boiler Iwo-thirds with 
water, to which uiLlcd, when it Imils, from half 
an ounce to two ounces of powdered white galls fur 
every pound of silk. When it has boiled for a 
few moments, from two to three ounces of cochi¬ 
neal, powdered and sifted, are put in for rvery 
pound of silk, and afterwards one ounce of tur'ar 
for every pound of cochineal. When the tartar is 
dissolved, one ounce of solution of tin is addwl for 
every ounce of tartar. Macquer recommends this 
solution of tin to be madg by dissolving six ounces 
of fine grain tin, with two ounce.sof sal ammoniac, 
in a pound of nitric acid, diluted with twelve 
ounces of water. When these ingredients are 
mixed together, the boiler is to be filled with cold 
water, the proportum of which, for every pound of 
silk, is about eight or ten quarts, in this bathtlie 
silk is to be immediately immersed, and (nrned on 
the winch tHi it appears of an uniform colour; the 
fire is then increased, and the bath is kept boiling 

for two hours, taking care to turn the silk occa¬ 
sionally ; the fire is' afterwards put out,' and the 
silk immersed in the bath, where it is suffered to 
remain a few hours longer; it is thep taken out, 
washed at the river, twice beetled, and dried. 

To obtain other sh^es of red, the above pro¬ 
cesses must be varied. If, after the silk has been 
wrung out of the solution of tin, it is steeped for a 
night in a cold solution of alum, in the proportion 
of one ounce to a quart of water, wrung, dried, 
then washed and boiled with cochineal, it wiB ap¬ 
pear of a pale poppy colour. But a fim pdppy- 
red may be procor^ by steeping it twelve ^rs 
in the solution of tin, dilated with eight , puts qf 
water, then leaving it all night in the solufien of 
alum, after which it is to be wash^i dried; end' 
passed through two baths gfcocluiteat>Mdfig Cara- 


to add to the secohd bath a stpidl quantity of sul¬ 
phuric acid. 

The colour that comes nearest to scarlet has 
been produced on silk, by first dyeing it ir.rosou, 
and then dyeing it with cartbamus, and afterwards 
submitting it to a yellow bath w'lUiom heat. The 
colour thus given is very fine, bm. the dye of car- 
thamus is not peruianeut in D . Bancroft’s p.o- 
cess, the silk is soaked for two hours in a so'.ntion 
of tin, ill the raiirio-sulphuric acid, after which it 
is wrung out and drieil partially. It is tium to be 
dyed in a bath prepared with four paits of cochi¬ 
neal, and three of quercitron bark. In this way 
a colour approaching to scarlet is obtained. To 
give Uie colour more body, the immersion may be 
repeated in the solution of tin, and in the dyeing 
bath! the brightness of the scarlet is increaseil by 
the addition of cartbamus. A lively rose colour 
is produced by omitting the quercitron bark, and 
dyeing with the cochineal alone. 

Cotton may be dyed scarlet, by means of rourio- 
sulpbat of tin, cochineal, and quercitron baik, 
used as fur silk, but the colour is too fading to be 
of any value. 

Of Bfael:.—The substances employed to give a 
black colour to cloth are, red oxyd of iron, and till. 
These two substances have a strong affinity for each 
other; and when combined assume a deep black 
colour, not liable to be destroyed by the action of 
air or light. 

Logwood is usually employed as an auxiliary, 
because it cooiibunicaU'S lustre, and adds consi¬ 
derably to the fullness of the black. It is the 
wood of the hamiatoxylon, a natii'e of several of 
the West India islands, and of that part of Mexico 
which surrounds the hay of Honduras. It yields 
its colouring matter to water. The decoction is 
at first a fine red, bordering on violet; but if left 
to itself, it gradually assumes a black colour. 
Acids give it a deep red colour; alkalies a deep 
violet, inclining to brown; sniphat of iron renders 
it as black as ink, and occasions a precipitate of 
the same colour. 

Cloth, b^bre it receives a black colour, is usually 
dy^ blue: this renders the colour much fuller and 
finer than it would otherwise be. If the cloth be 
coarse, the blue dye may be too expensive; in that 
case, a brown colour is given, by means of wjsInuU 
peels. 

The proportions nsed by the English dyers are, 
for every bnhdred pounds of woollen cloth, dy^ 
first of a deep blue, about five pounds of sutphat 
of iron, five pounds of galls, and thirty of log¬ 
wood. They begin with galling the cloth, a^ 
then pass it through the decoction of logwood, to 
which the Sltlphat of iron hat been added. 

Some recommend fine cloths to be fulkd with 
soap-suds; but this operation requires an expe- 
ricnceii workman to cleanse the cloth perfectly of 
the soap. Many advise to give the clotii a d^ in 
a hath of weld when it comes from the fulling mill, 
which they say softens it, and fixes the black. 
Lewis says, the bath is totally useless when 
the eloth has been treated vritb soap-suds, though 
in other cases it may be of advantage. He as¬ 
cribes its effects entirely to the alkali mth which 
Umi dyers commonly prepara its decoction. 

, The ^veS of the uva ursi may be em|fioyed in- 
stead of galls. They must be caiefulty dried in 
antofim^ so that they may remain green- When 
' they ate to be used, 100 pmwu of wmI are boiled 
tsrd boon with ifixtaw ponnds of tqlptiat of 
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iron, andl eight of tartar: the day following, the 
cloth is to be ripsed as after aluroing; 150 pounds 
uf nva orsi are then to be boiled in water for two 
hours, and after their being taken out, a little 
inaddor is to be added to the liquor, at the same 
time putting in the cloth, which is to remain there 
an hour and a half, or"dii hour and three quarters, 
after which it is to be rinsed in water. This pro¬ 
cess gives a pretty good black to blue cloth, but 
only .a deep brown to white: the madder and 
tartar are supposed by Lewis to be useless. 

Silk is dyed black by a process not very differ¬ 
ent from that used in dyeing cloth. It imbibes 
tan freely; which is given to it at the pleasure of 
the artist, by allowing the silk to remain a longer 
Or shorter time in the decoction. Not less tiian 
sixty pounds of silk are roininonly dyi-d at one 
operation; and a considerable degree of harshness 
is produced in the dyeing: it is afterwards 
plunged into a strong solution of soap in water, in 
which it remains for about a quarter of an hour; 
after which it is wrung out and dried. 

It is by no means easy to give a full black to 
linen or cotton; and still'less so a durable black, 
the colour generally yielding to the action of soap. 
TTie cloth, previously dyed blue, is to be steeped 
for twenty-four hours in a decoction of nut-galls. 
Then prepare a bath, containing an acetite of 
iron, formed by saturating acetous acid with brown 
oxyd of iron; into this bath plunge the cloth in 
small quantities at a time, and work it with tho 
hand for a quarter of an hour; then wring it out 
and air it again; after which let it lie again woik* 
<id in the bath, and once more wrung out and 
aired. These alternate processes are to be re¬ 
peated till the requisite colour is procured: a de¬ 
coction of alder bark is UMially mixed with the 
liquor containing the nut-galls. 

0/ Brownt or Fawn Colour, Buff, and Nanhm.--~ 
Various substances, and of easy acquisition, am 
employed to give a brown, or fawn-coloured 
ground, Santal, or saunders wood, was formerly 
employed; birch, alder bark, and sumach, are oc¬ 
casionally used; but the more common is a de¬ 
coction of walnut peels, or walnut root. 

Santal, or saunders wood, is much inferior to 
walnut shells; because, if us^ in too large a quan¬ 
tity, it stifTeiis, and consequently injures the wool. 
It is in general mixed with galls, sumach, and 
alder bark, without which its colour could not be 
extracted : and though it yields' very little with 
alum and tartar, it is nevertheless used in large 
quantities, on account of ttie solidity of its co¬ 
lour, which is naturally a yellow-reddish brown. 

The best of the different ingredients employed 
in dyeing fawn-colours is the bark or rind of the 
walnut-tree. Its shades arc uncommonly fine; its 
colours solid; and it renders the wool dyed in it 
fiexHiie and soft. A cauldron half full of water is 
placed oyer the fire; and at soon as it grows 
warm, bark is added in proportion to the quantity 
of stuffs intended to be dyed, and the tightness or 
depth of the slmd^s required. It is then boiled for 
about a quarter of on l^r, when ftie cloths, being 
previously moistened srith wann water, are im- 
twcMd, frequendy turned; njd tsell stirred, till 
they hove sufficle^y ,imbibed eetour. They 

are aired; dried, anddretted id'^^'usual manner. 

Next to the rind or barli^ rise of Mie walnuts 

tree is the best .^e forafhVti'CoMtiri it also afi. 
fords a vaijei^^ shades, similar to fosse predu- 
Ved by.foe bari^ forwbiefa it ibfiicqlledtfy mbsti- 


tuted. llie root, reqair«i a diflbient 

process: a cauldron ii filled about tiirea parts full 
of river-water, into whfob tlm root is immei;ted, 
after being tied up in a bag. When foe liquor 
is very hot, foe wool or stuff is plunged into it, 
repeatedly turned, and occasion^ly aired. The 
lighter stuffs are next to be dipped, till the colour 
is completely extracted. During this operation, 
proper care should be taken to prevent the liquor 
from boiling, as in such case the piece first im¬ 
mersed would imbibe the whole of the colour. 

The process of dyeing with the bark of alder is 
nearly tlie same as that pursued with walnut roots: 
the boiling of it is at first not very material, as this 
drug very freely communicates its colour. It is 
chiefly used for worsteds, imparting shades dark¬ 
ened with copperas; and for wool that is not 
required to be very dark, as it equally witiistands 
the cftccis of the sun and rain. 

Sumach possesses nearly the same properties 
as the bark or rind of the walnut-tree; its colour 
is not so deep, somewhat inclining to green, but 
is solid and permanent. Where dark colours are 
required, sumach is frequently substituted for 
nut-galls, in which case a greater proportion be¬ 
comes necessary. These different substances, 
however, are not nnfrequently mingled together, 
and, as they are of a similar nature, and differ 
only in degree, it is easy to obtain various shades. 

Of derivative or compound Colouis .—Every one 
knows that a great multiplicity of colours is im¬ 
parted to cloths and silks tiesides those we have 
just taken notice of. All these, however, proceed 
from a mixture or modification of the above dyes, 
wtiich on this account, as we have ulicady re¬ 
marked, are denominated primitive or simple 
dyes. Of these compound dyes, we shall notiee 
a few of the priiieipal. 

Of G'reen.—This under the dyer’s, as often under 
the painter’s hands, is a mixture uf blue and yel¬ 
low, the shade varying according to foe prevalence 
of cither of the compound parts; whence wc have 
sea-green, grass-green, pca-grecn, and a variety 
of others. The blue is geiierully first employed 
as a dye, and afterwards the yellow; for it is a 
well known fact, that the yellow is much more apt 
to separate in the blue vat, than the blue in the 
yellow vat. When sulphat of indigo is employed, 
it is usual, however, to mix all the ingredients 
together, and to dye the cloth at once: it is this 
dye that produces foe Saxon or English green. 

Violet, purple and like .—^These are all mixtures 
of blue and red; and depend upon the different 
shade produced by the proportion of the one co¬ 
lour to the other. Wool, cotton and linen, are 
first dyed blue; and tlie two lost are then galled 
and so^ed in a decoction of logwood; but a more 
permanent colour is given by means of oxyd of 
iron; they are then dyed scarlet in foe usual 
manner. By means, however, of cochineal, mixed 
with foe sulphat of indigo, foe process may be 
performed at once. Silk is first dyed crimson by 
means (ff cochineal, and then dipped into fob in¬ 
digo vat. 

Orcafs.*~TbisiB a mixture of yellow and red. 

blue be added to the above mixture of 
and red, foe result will prove an olive co¬ 
lour. ' Woefl may be dyed orange, by tost dyoing 
It seeriet^ and then ydlow. If first dyed wifo 
maM^'foa produce will be ciniiamoo cofour. 
Silk is dyedainmge by means of cartbamns, ctaan- 
ncu .coi^ bylogtr^, 'BiuU wood* aad fostio* 
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mixeA together. Cotton wkI linen are rendered 
vi«namon*bued by means of weld and- madder; 
and olive-hued by being passed through a bluot 
yellow, and finally a uiudaer-vat. 

Gr«y<, DrtibSf and darh Browfu. These are all 
mixtures of black with Other colours. If cloth bo 
pi'cviously combined with browu oxyd of iron, 
and afterwards dyed yellow with quercitron bark, 
the result will be a drab of diflierent shades, ac> 
cording to the proportion of mordant employed. 
When the proportion is small, the cototir has a 
tendency to Oliw or yellow; on the contrary, the 
drab may be deepened or saddened, as the dyers 
term it, by mixing a little sumach w ith the hark. 

DYHR (Jolin), an English poet, Imm iu 
1700, at Abergiasncy in Caermarthenshire, 
and ^ucated at Westminster school, lie was 
bred to the law under his father, but that pro¬ 
fession he abandoned for painting. To |H'r- 
fect himself he went to Italy, where he pro¬ 
jected his beautiful |>oein, entitled. The Ruins 
of Rome, which lie published in 1740. lie 
had before favoured the public witli an ele^nt 
descrijjtivc piece called Grongar Hill. Is'ot 
long after his return he entered into orders, and 
obtained the liviug of Calthorp in Leicester¬ 
shire, which he exchanged in 17-^>7 for Belch- 
ford in Lincolnshire, lie also had the rertory 
i)F Coiiingsby in the same county, to which 
was aftervi'ards added Kirkby-on-Bone. In 
1757 appeared the fleece, a poem, which prrs- 
sfa'cs great merit. He died the year follorving, 
and was buried at C'nningsby, hir. Dyer left 
a widow and four chililrcti. 

Dyer's broom, in botany. See Genis¬ 
ta. 

Dyer’s weed. See Genista and Re¬ 
seda. 

DYING, (the participle of die.) Expiring, 
giving .tip the ghost. 

DYNAMK'S. (fiom power.) Is 

that bnncli of mcchauic! which lias for its object 
the action of forces on solid bodies, when the re- 
sidt of that action is motion; and In which, since 
all motion occupies some portion of time, we in¬ 
troduce lime into our iaveitigatinns. This de¬ 
partment of science prc-ients a wide and varied 
field of discussion, and when viewed in its full ex¬ 
tent it exhibits many questions of considerable 
dilllculty: we shall not ,‘ttcmpt to give the wliole 
of these, as such a pmcedure would draw us far 
beyond the limits which must be assigned to this 
pari of the work. » 

I'he sum of the material particles of which a 
body is composed, is what we denote by the word 
mats, 'I'his mass depends on the volume of the 
body and that which we call density. We have 
already observed (art. Density) that density is 
directly as the quantity of matter, and inversely 
as thf-magnitiioe of the body: but it will not be 
impr^rer to deduce concisely the general theorem 
which'^eomprises this relation. To this end it 
must te considered that as all bodies are penetrat¬ 
ed with a ^reat number of void spaces' or pores, 
theh (^entity .of matter is not proportional' to, 
their volume; but under, the same vohatnh tWh 
WiH'be rftore or less matter as the pr^rticlits are 
nearer Of farther asunder; and we saytl|ff$»hpdy 
has a ^eater or less density, according aot^re 
Subsists a greater ondets proximity between it* 
mulecnlae. 'Dius we say a body js more dense 
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than another when in an' equal Tolnm* thn 
former contains more matter than the latter: wn 
gay, on tire contrary, tfau it is less dense or more 
rare (for density and rarity are reciprocal qnali- 
ties) when in an equal volume it comprises tesa 
matter. The density s^es, therefore, to judgf 
of the number of mattrial particles when the vo¬ 
lume is known: thus we may regard the dennty 
as representing the number of equal moleculs in 
a determinate volume; as when, for example, we 
say that gold is Id times denser than water, we 
wish tube understood that gold contains 19 times 
the number of particles Ural water does in the 
same space. 

Since we represent the density u expressing 
the number of mpleculx in a determinate voiunm 
which we assume as the unit of maraitude; it » 
obvious that to obtain the mass, or die total num¬ 
ber of moleculx, of any body of which the mwoi- 
tude is known, we must take the rectangle ofthe 
density and magnitude. Thus, if we represent 
generally the body or mass by B, iu volume or 
magnitude by M, and its denspy by D, we shall 
have B» M1): whence it will be easy to compare 
the masses, the magnitudes, and the densities of 
bodies. 

In similar bodies the masses are as the dendtiet 
and cubes of the diameters, or dej>ths,or lengthy 
or of any like linear dimensions. Hence, if L de- 
notethe lineal dimension, we readily deduce these 
general proportions: 

BexMDaDLs. 

MOC-®_OCL3. 


L a 

Force, according to our definition,is that which 
causes a change iu the state of a liody; or, it is 
tliat which eitlier moves or tends to move a body; 
forces are no further known to iis than by their 
efiects; it is only therefore by the effect any force 
produces that we can measure it. Now the effect 
of a force is to give to every material particle of 
a body a certain velocity: if, therefore, ail the 
parts of a body receive the same vejocity, as we 
suppose here, tlic effect of the moving cause has 
for its measure the product of the velocity, iofo 
the number of moleculx moved, or the product 
of the velocity and mass: a force therefore is pro¬ 
portional to the velocity which it can impress on 
a known mass, and that mass conjointly. 

Def. Momentum, or quantity of motion, is the 
rectangle of the mass of a body and its velocity. 
bee Foacc. 

Consequently, forces are measured by the quan¬ 
tities of motion they ate capable of producing. 

Thus, if F denote tlic motive or moving force, 
B the body moved, and V the velocity imparted 
to it, w dbave F oc BV. Prom this we tleduce 

17 17 

Y oc.~, and B oc.^; therefore, 1. The velod.igr 

of a body in motion, is as the moving force di¬ 
rectly, and the maw inversely. -Sdly, Tlie body 
or maw ia as the moving force Erectly, and the 
' Vdocky iaveiw^. - , 

) BTnbw t*ro bodies be represented by B, and b, 
the forces by-which they kre moved by F, and./, 
VelocWes imparted to them by'V und v; 
we-aave F oe BV, and/on <«. Let B be sop- 
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poMd equal to then will F « V, and/aev: 
hence, when the inaases are equal, the moving 
forces are as the velomties. Again, supposing 
we have F oc B and f o/t !>' therefore, 
when the velocities are equal, the moving forces 
AW at the maaiAS- Lastly, making JP *»y, wc have 
fi oc ®> cousequently, when the 

moving forces are equal, the velocities are in the 
inverse ratio of the masses. 

On MstiMf uniform and variable.—The motion of 
a physical point, or of a bttdy, is uniform when it 
moves always in the same manner, or when it 
{sasses over ^ual spaces in any equal intervals of 
time whatever. This motion, the most simple of 
all, and the most easy to conceive, probably exists 
in no part of nature, but is only a pure aostrac- 
tion of the mind: it is, notwithstanding, import¬ 
ant to ctmsider it, because were it not for ob¬ 
structions, motions in general would be uniform, 
and because it conduces greatly to the analysis of 
all other motions. 

That affection of mcMion which we call velocity 
being measured by the space uniform^ described 
in a given time, is in fact a measure of motion it¬ 
self, and is that which characterises each species 
of uniform motion: it is customary in mathemati¬ 
cal discussions to fix upon a small period of time, 
a second, for example, as a unit, and to call the 
velocity of a moving body at any instant the space 
which the body would describe uniformly during 
aunitoftim& 

Hence it follows, that in the uniform motion of 
a body the spaces run over are proportional to 
the times employed. For if it describe V feet in 
one second, it will describe SV feet in two seconds, 
8V feet in three seconds, and TV feet in T se¬ 
conds, T being any number whole or fractional. 
This ^ng panted, we may now state a proposi¬ 
tion from v^ich the whole doctrine of uniform 
motions will readily flow. 

^ Prop. When bodies have different uniform mo¬ 
tions, the spaces described are proportional to tlie 
times and velocities jointly. 

Let V and ® be the velocities of the two bodies 
Band £,T and t the times of their motions, S and 
! the spaces described, likewise let i be the space 
described by b in the time T: 

Then S : i»:: V ; v 
y: r : : T : t 

And,comp. S : r :: TV : iv. That is S oc TV, 

Cor. 1. The velocity is as the space divided 
by the time: for the preceding expression gives 

V OC , Or, since the same will hold in any 

corresponding indcfimtely minute portions of the 

g 

q»ce and time, we shall have V =—. 

T 

Cor. 3. The velocities of two bodies moving 
vntfonnly are directly as the spaces and inversely 

as the times: for we have V; v :: . 

T t 

Cor. 9. In equal times the velocities are pro¬ 
portional to the spaces run over: for T=/ gives 
V;v::S:/. 

. Cor. 4. If the velocities are equal, the spaces 
petted over are proportional to .'the times: for 
V"V,giv« S<*/r, arS:t ifc. 

Cot, 5. }f the spaces paMed atot are equal, the 
velocidetare reeiprocaliT.attli#t|mot: for when 
S»ir, we-haVe V : »;: x; t • • . 

Cot. fi. Since the areas ofreebn^kt-are ip the 
ratio compounded of the ratios of thsk sides, if 


the baiw represent the velodines of two motion^ 
and altitudes the times, areas .'wilf represeuc 
the spaces described. ■ 

Cor. 7. Since it has been d>e:Hra tMit the forces 
which give motion to bodies arc prcftortional to 
their quantities of motion, and these to the rec¬ 
tangles of the masses and velocities, that is, 
f oe Q oc BV; we may, by combining this with 
the present proposition, have the following for¬ 
mula of relation of the six quantities, force F, mo¬ 
mentum- or quantity of motion Q, mass or 
quautity of matter B, time T, space S, and velocity 
V; the forces being luppo'ed instantaneous or 
impulsive,and the motions uniform: 

FocgocBVoc^ 

QOC f‘*J}V0C®5. 

TF TQ 

SaTVK.^ oc.^* 

11 a 

S F 

V0C_0C-1-CC_. 

T B B 

Scholium. We have before said that wc know 
nothing more of forces than by their effects in 
moving bodies: we call those equal forces, how¬ 
ever different they may be in their nature, which 
give to Imdies equal momenta, or wliich when 
the bodies arc equal give to them equd veloci¬ 
ties; and we say that forces are greater or less 
when they give to bodies greater or less momenta, 
or when they impress upon equal bodies greater 
or. less velocities. Therefore when diflvrent forces 
act upon equal bodies, tlie forces arc, ctterii fari- 
buj, proportional to the velocities imparted: the 
velocity then being proportional to the force, 
these two quantities may be represented the one 
by the other, and all which we have established 
oil the composition and resolution of forces may 
be applied to the cumpocition and resolution of 
velocities. Hence it ndght seem unnecessary to 
give here the demonstration o( the most extensive 
proposition, as it relates to velocities and direc¬ 
tions ; but since it may be proved satisfactorily in 
small compass, and admits of two or three useful 
deductions, wc are unwilling to omit it. 

I'rop. The simultaneous action of two impul¬ 
sive forces P, on a body A, wliicli would im¬ 
press upon it separately the velocities V, V', in 
the directions AC, AC', will cause that body to 
move uniformly over the diagonal of the paral- 
Juiograni whose sides are in die directions of those 
forces. 

Imagine that the body A (fig, 1. PI. 55.) is plac¬ 
ed on a ]>lane ACC' which moves uniformly in 
the direction Ac' with such a velocity as ioeach 
unit of time will carry it over a space equal to 
the line AC': it is certain that this body ct^^der^ 
with relation to the plane on which it U placed 
has no motion; yet if a spectator fixed immove- 
aWy out of that plane observes the body A, he 
will attribute to it a motion equal and parallel to 
that of the plane. Now, if we conceive that any 
impuittve force whatever, P, acts upon the body 
A in the, direction PAC, and impresses upon it 
such a,velocity that in a unit of time it would 
pass over a space equal to AC, there can be no 
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tl^' if the body were acted upon by thia 
force only it .would w found at the point C at 
the tern^natibn of the unit of time. But since, 
to coDse^eiMepf the motion of the plane, the 
hne AC advances, towards C'B by a motion uni¬ 
form and parallel, so that it would really coincide 
With C'B at the end of a unit of time, it is obvi¬ 
ous that the point C will then coincide with the 
point B, and that, of consequence, the body A 
which partakes of the motion of the plane ought 
to be found in B at the end of the nrst unit of 
time. We may prove, in like manner, that at the 
end of any part or multiple whatever, T, of this 
unit, the body A, animat^ with the same velocity 
AC, ought to run over a proportional space kc— 
T X AC, while the common motion constrains the 
line At to pass parallel to itself over a distance 
■A«''=TxAC'. 'I'hisline coincidcs,therefore,with 
ifi, and consequently L is the place of the body A 
at the end of the time T. And it is manifest that 
all the points b, b, that may be determined by 
the same reasoning, are found on the same diago¬ 
nal AB, since Ac •. cb AC ; CB. The body A, 
tliercfore, actually describes the diagonal AB. 
But besides this, its motion along this line must be 
uniform: for A* : » AB: : Ae ; AC :: T x AC ; 
AC : : T: 1; that is to say, kb is to AB as the 
time eniployed in passing through Aito that oc¬ 
cupied in passing over AB. Consequently the 
motion of the body A along the diagonal AB is 
uniform. .Since ii body at rest on a moveable 
plane has the same motion as the plane, it is clear 
that if the plane were at rest, hut that the body 
moved uniformly according to the right line 
FAC', with the velocity AC' equal to that which 
would be impicssed upon it by the force P', and 
received at the jioinc A from the force P a velocity 
AC in the direction I'.VC, it would describe uni¬ 
formly the diagonal A B ot a parallelogram formed 
upon the sides AC, AC', which represent the ve¬ 
locities of the body in those respective directions, 
while the diagonal AB represents its new velocity. 
y.iM). 

We may HKewisc shew that, if a body be acted 
on by two similar variable forces (for the same 
time) uliose directions and magnitudes are ex¬ 
pressed by tlie adjacent sides of a parallelogram 
concurring in the body, it will describe the diago- 
n.al of the pai allelogram. 

Let the forces act by impulses, at the beginning 
of equal particles of time, and let Ac, eC' tV, and 
Ae, fC, Ce, be the relative magnitudes of corre¬ 
sponding impulses. Then by the action of the 
two first impiibes the body will, by the preceding 
article, describe tlie diagonal kb\ and by the 
next two the diagonal iB, of the parallelogram il<f, 
whose sides &/', W, are equal and parallel to the re¬ 
presentatives of those new impulses: but the forces 
are similar, therefore the parallelograms cc clef, are 
similar; and, having parallel sides and a common 
point b, they exist almut the same diagonal AB, 
The same may be shewn for a third pair of im¬ 
pulses: and so on, ad iMtum. Let now the par¬ 
ticles of time be evanescent and the forces inces¬ 
sant, and the tame demonstration will obtain. 

Cor. K the forces by which the body is urged 
in the directions AC, AC', be not similar, it will 
move in some curve line, whose nature will de¬ 
pend on the relation of the forces. . Of thia many 
instances will occur at we proceed. 

There remains another general theorem, which 
it will not be amiss to exhibit in this {dace, via. 
If a number of bodies is moving in any manner 
whatever, and an equal force acts on each pardcie 
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of inatwr in the same or parallel directions,'tbeir 
relative motions will net be alFected.' 

The motion of any body A (fig. 2 . PI. 55.) with 
respect to another moving body R, is compound¬ 
ed of the real motion of A and the opposite to 
the real motion of B; for, let A move nnifonnly 
from A to C, while B moves uniformly from B 
to D; draw AE equal and parallel to BD, join AB, 
£C, DC, and ED. The motion of A with regard 
to B consists in its change of position and distance. 
If while A had described AE, B described BD, 
there would be no change of relative place or 
distance: but A is now at C, and DC is its new 
direction and distance: therefore, the relative 
or apparent motion of A is EC. Let the paral¬ 
lelogram ACFE he completed: then it u evi¬ 
dent that the motion EC is compounded of £F, 
which is equal and parallel to AC, the real motion 
of A; and of EA, the equal sod opposite toBD, 
the real motion of B. 

Now let the motions of A and B sustain the same 
chanM; let the equal and parallel motions AG, 
BFl, be compounded with the motions AC and 
BO; or, suppose forces to act at once on A and 
B, in the parallel directions AO, BH, and with 
equal intensities: on either supposition the result¬ 
ing motions will be kO, BD', the diagonals of the 
parallelograms AGC’C, and BHD'i). Then con¬ 
structing the figure as before', we see that the 
relative motion is £'C', and that it is eqnulvalent to 
EC both with ics|icct to magnitude and direction. 

Here we may again remark the constant ana¬ 
logy between the composition of motions and 
that of forces. In the former the relative motions 
of things are not changed, whatever common mo¬ 
tion be compounded with them all: and in the 
latter the relative motions and actions are not 
changed by any external force, however consider¬ 
able, when equally exerted on all the molecuUe in 
parallel directions. 

By means of this it is that we account for the 
circumstance of the evolutions of a fleet in a uni¬ 
form current being the same, with relation to the 
several ships, and produced by the same means, 
as in still water: also, that the motions and opera¬ 
tions in a ship, sailing smoothly and regularly 
along, are performed in the same manner as 
though the vessel were at rest: and again uni¬ 
versally, of all bodies included in a given space 
(fur instance, those on the surface of the earth,) 
their motions amongst themselves will be the same, 
their congress the same, the force of their per¬ 
cussion the same, and all their mutual opera¬ 
tions, whether the space the^ occupy, is at rest, 
or whether it moves in a trajectory compounded 
of the diurnal and annual motions about the 
centre of the solar system; or lastly, whether 
these are combined with a motion about some 
far more distant centre of force. 

II. Oh Mationt utnfarmly varied^^k body which 
has received only a single impulsion will, accord¬ 
ing to the first law of motion, persevere in its mo¬ 
tion with the same velocity and in the same direc¬ 
tion it had at the first instant: but if it receives 
a new impulsion, either in the tame direction or 
‘ in a direction contrary to the first, it will then 
move wi^h a velocity ^ual to nthec the sum or 
the- difiference of the two velocities which it re¬ 
ceived succesuvely. If, therefore, we conceive 
that at Micceisive intervals of time the body re¬ 
aves new imprenions, either ip the same or con¬ 
trary directions, it will be transterred to different 
puts of space with a varied or unequal motion j 
ns velocity will be different at the commencement 
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of each intervat of tune, la variable motions the 
velocity undergoing r^atrd changes, it is usual 
to estimate it at any time whatever by the smace 
it i* capable of passmir over during a unit of tune, 
if its motioa for that interval continued the same 
as at the instant where we would consider the ve¬ 
locity. Or in variable n><]$ion.s the velocity of a 
body at any determinate instant,is the space which 
h would run over in every unit of time, if at that 
instant the action of the power ceased, and the 
motion became uniform. Or, again, taking an 
infinitely minute interval of time, we may call the 
velocity of a moving body for that instant, the 
ratio of the infinitely little space described in that 
minute interval to its duration pr rather, the ulti¬ 
mate ratio of those two quantities. 

Defs. We call in general any force which acts 
mi a body so as to make it vary its motion an ac¬ 
celerating force: when, in equal intervals of time, 
it acts equably, or the velocity undmgoes equal 
mutations, we call it a constant or uniform ac- 
ederating force, or a constant retarding force, ac¬ 
cording as it tends to augment or diminish the 
actud velocity of the moving body. 

When a single body is actw upon by a constant 
ibrcc there are four quantities which become the 
objects of mechanical courideration, viz. the space 
dmeribed, the time of description, the velocity 
acquired, and the force which produces it; any 
three of which being given, tlie other may be 
ascertained But when difierem forces act upon 
bodies of didermt masses, these are two additional 
quantities for consideration, making in the whole 
uzkiuds of magnitudes which affect the discussion. 

Prop. The velocities generated in equal bodies 
by the action of constant forces are in the com¬ 
pound ratio of the forces and times of acting. 

For, when the times are the same the velocities 
generated each instaat are as the forces of accelera¬ 
tion, and c-oosequently the velocities generated at 
the end of equal times are as those forces; and if 
the forces are the same the velocities generated 
are as the times wherein the forces act; because, 
when the force is gpven equal velocities are gene¬ 
rated in equal times, and consequently the whole 
velocities acquired are as the times wherein the 
given force acts: wherefore, both times and ac¬ 
celerating forces bong different, the velocities 
generated will be as the forces and times of action, 
jointly. 

Cor. 1. The momenta generated in unequal 
bodies are also conjointly as the forces and their 
times of action. This is evident, liecause mo¬ 
menta in unequal bodies may be substituted for 
proportional velocities in equal bodies, through¬ 
out the whoie reasoning. 

Cor. S. The momenta lost or destroyed in any 
timm are likewise conjointly os the retarding 
forces and their times of action. For, wliatcver 
snbmenta any force generates in a given time 
would an equal force destroy in an equal time, by 
acting in a contrary direction. 

And the same is true of the increase or decrease 
of motion, by forces that eifbcc conspire with, or 
oppose, the motkiDs of bodies. 

' Cor. 3. The vriocities generated or destroyed 
in ttmes are directly a$ the forces and times, 
imd reciprocally as the bodiM or masses. For, 
since fhe bompound ratios of-thd bodies and tlieir 
velocities iire as those of the forem ai^ times, the 
velociriAare as the forces and tsom divided by 
the bodies. 

Prop, tn moliotn uniformly acbrierated, when 
the force and body are given, the space described 


during a ewtain time is theb^ of wjbiich thd 
body, moving uniformljr viikh the iait'^acqinred 
velocity, would describe'^ ad eqmii ^e.-- . 

Since the vdocities are* as t|ie timet of descrip¬ 
tion, when the body ao4 force are «v«i. the ve¬ 
locities which a given body is found to have suc¬ 
cessively for the dttcaciou ^ each consecutive in¬ 
terval form an arithmetical ptogressioo, g, Sy. Sjf, 
&.C. of which the last term ts gt or v, the numb^ 
of terms being t, that is to say, being marked by 
the number of solicitations of the accelerating 
force. And since each of the velocities is nothing 
else than the space whieh the body would de¬ 
scribe uniformly during the corrt^pouding inter¬ 
val, the total space described during the time 
t will therefore be the suin of the terms, of this 
aiithmetical pragression; which, because g and v 
are the extremes and t the number of terms, will 
be expressed by (.f-l-v). Or if t be the total 
space described by the body, t hen will / =3^< (g + v), 
Conceive now that the accelerating force acts (as 
by hyp.) without intermission, or, which comes 
to the same, imagine that the time t is divid«l into 
an indefinite number of infinitely small parts, or 
instants, and that at the beginning of eacn instant 
the accelerating force gives an impulsion to the 
body. Then g being infinitely minute in relation 
to V, which is the velocity acquired during the 
indefinite number of instants denoted by t, must 
be omitted in the equation j=§f(g + v), which 
will become simply the space actually de¬ 

scribed. 

'I'his granted, imagine that at the end of the 
time t the accelerating torcc ceases to act; then, 
by the first axiom, tlie body will persevere in its 
motion with the velocity v it has acquired; but in 
uniform motions the sjiaccs described are as the 
times and velocities jointly, therefore the body 
moving with the velocity v. during the time /, 
will describe a spacewhich is evidently 
double the space j/u dcsciibed by titc body in an 
equal time, by the constant action ol the accelerat¬ 
ing force. Q. K. D. 

Prop. The spaces described by a body uni¬ 
formly accelerated are as the .squares of the times. 

Since the velocities acquired increase as the 
time expired, if f be the velocity at the end of 
one .second, then the velocity acquired after a 
number t of seconds will be i)>/; thus we have 
v^^t. The equation luund in the pre¬ 
ceding artiile, becomes therefore If, in 

nice manner, we represent another space by S, 
w.'iich is described by uoiforin acceleration dur¬ 
ing tlie time T, we shall have S=^?T®. Hence 
we see that r : S :: J : T*. Q. E. D. 

Cor. 1. Because the velocities acquired are as 
the times, we have also the spaces described as the 
squares of the velocities. 

Cor. Q. Therefore either the velocities or the 
timer, arc as the square roots of the spaces de¬ 
scribed from the cumiuencement of the motion. 

Cor. 3. All that has been shewn here applies 
equally to niotitms uniformly retarded; provided 
that by the times we meau those which are ta 
elapse before the extinction of the velocity, and 
by the spaces those which remain to be describe 
until the body is brought to rest- Similar pro- 
positiuus have, therefore, been applied to the mo¬ 
tions of balls resisted by banks of earths, blocks of 
wood, Ac. fiea l)r._ Hattob’s Select Exercises, 
and Atwood on Motibu. 

Cor.4. 'Fhe velocity ^ which will be acquired 
at the end of a second is that v^ich the accelerat¬ 
ing force can generate in a second chosen aa a 



unit of Hm; it is th«nfore a measlire of the ac- 
celerkting; forc«, of course he safely sub¬ 

stituted for that for£e ia ray' of our subsequeut 
ioeesti^ions. • . 

Scht^um. We may now exhibit ^neral theo- 
ieins for fesotvinff all problems relating to mo¬ 
tions uaifdfmly accelerated or retarded. In order 
to this, put B=! any body or mass, F= the force 
acting constantly upon it, T=° the time of its ac¬ 
tion, V ^ the velocity generated (or lost) in the 
timeT, 8= the whole space described, 0= the 
momentum or quantity of motion, at the end (or 
beginning) of the time: then the fundamental re¬ 
lations are S pc TV, Q ocBV, Q poFT, from 
which and the propositions and corollaries just 
laid down, we have— 

„ Q FT QT FP FT* Q« ft* 

oc y a V a ce oc ©jj oc « p-^v 


which we consider the sefrbral positiehii of the 
moving body: for givn Sni. 

, The general equation given in the last article 
may be readily constructed: for it is plain, from 
the theory of come sections, that it< locus is a 
common parabola. For, ch^gingS into x+e, 
and t intoy+f, we have 

* + a =«/+ ty + tii + jg(y+4)*. 

Then determining the constant quantities « and 
bt by the equations 

' v + 4f*S|Xnd <■==/ ++ 

We thence find ^=*—-^andtheeqna- 

tion (IV.) in the last article will become —*, 

which is an equation of a parabola whose para- 
. 2 
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When any quantities are given, or their relations 
to some fixed qu.tntities of the same kind known, 
they are to be left out in the general theorems: 
thus, if the body be proportional to the force, we 

V® K 

shall have S ocTV oc F"Pct vr, where F' '=‘~. 

r‘ J1 

As it is sometimes necessary to consider the 
efTcct of accclura'.iog toiccs u; on bodies al- 
iteady in motion, it will be worth while to de¬ 
duce a general formula for that purpose. To this 
end let £ reprevcot, as above, the vcloeitv due 
to the acceleration duiiugeach unit of time.gs 
will then be the total vcloelty acquii cd at the end 
of the time t: then, if we deiinte by i» the velocity 
yvhicb the body has at the comtneuccmcnt of the 
time, and by V the velociy at tlie end of the time 

Y, vWf have V =.» 4 gi. But v=-' , both in uni- 

t 

form and varitable motions, the force or corre¬ 
sponding velocity being supposed constant fof' the 


indefinitely small time i. Thcrcfore- 


+ g*t 


and taking the correct fluents, vre have 

(IV.) S=i+v/+|gl». . \ 

Here the constant quantity t evidiintly 
tents the initial space, viz. the distance ncYvirS^ 
the ptnnt of departure and that in rela'tidh to 
VOL. IV. 


Now the nature of the motion being supposed 
givra, and the constant quantities /,v,^, being 
known, if A£ (fig <>. PI. 55.) is the line passed 
over by Uie moveable body, and we take aB—t, 
the initial space B will be the point of departure. 
Here it results from the preceding values of a and 

b, that if we make C/V=—CD=j—~, and 

g 2g 

then construct on DF as an* axis a parabola 

9 

t>Minra, whose vertex is D, and parameter—, it 

will be the curve rcqui.'-ed; or that in whicif the 
ordinates A P, A/, will repre.*icnt the times, 

and the corresponding abscissas PM, fm, &c. the 
spaces. 

If we draw a tangent BR to the point B of the 
parabola, it will lorm with AT an angle RBN, of 
which the tangent will be —v. Moreover, if we 
set ofF from any point P in AT, the axis of the 
times, two c«usecuti\ e seconds, or units of time, 
V/>. fj>', and draw to the corresponding points 
M, sv, cf the locus, the tangents Mr, me' tve shall 
h»vcirr=v+gt,n'r<=v +g(/+ 1), and consequently 
t.'f'—nr=g. Or, sVe may find the length ofg by 
another method: for, since PM=x + i.' + and 
+ i)+Ig(/+'1)*, therefore mns^v+gt 
-i- but «»•=•»+gf, w hence wr= - g, and 2«r =g. 

Cor. When t=e, A coincides with B: and when 
c:=a, B coincides with D, and RN vanishes. 

III. yuriaile Mntient in general, —When a D'.Oviog 
body is subjected to the energy Of a force which 
acts on it without interruption, but in a different 
manner at each instant, the motion is called in 
general, variable motion. AVc have instances of 
variable motions in the unbending of spring*:: al¬ 
though the velocity continues to be augnit need, 
yet the degrees by which the augramtation pro¬ 
ceeds are diminishing. It is the same with re^rd 
to the degrees by which the inotipn of a ship ar¬ 
rives at uniformity: the actionof the wind on 
the rails diminishes in i'rupurtlon as the vessel ao- 
quires greater velocity, because the actioti of the 
wind varies as the diflerence betv/eeh iti vcfbbitT 
and that of the sail on which it acts. , 

The difFcrent natuic.s of constant and vmiable 
accelerating forces, and their corresponding mo- 
ti'oat, have oeen illustrated by )0r. Hutton in the 
ftdluwing manner. “ Let two 'weights, VV, w, be 
cbtiAectw by a thread passing over i pulley s« 
or C (figs. 3, 4, 5, PI. 55.); and let the 
W descend perpendrcularly down, tirhile 
it draws the smaller wmght tv up-tne line AG, or 
S£,or CF,tbe first being a straight inclinedpl(uie, 
and the other twd cotves, the one convex, and 
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ether conctYe to the perpendicular. Then 
the small weight w will always mahe some 
certain resistance to the free descent of the larM 
weight W, and that re^stauce will be constantlr 
the same in every part of the plane AD, the dif* 
dculty to draw it up being the tame in every point 
of it, because every part of it hp the same incli¬ 
nation to the horiaon, or"to the perpendicular; 
and consequently the accession to the velocity of 
die deKending weight W will he alwap equal in 
equal timet; that it, in this case W descends by a 
uniformly accderaiin^ force. But in the two 
curvet BE, CF, the re^ance or oppoution of the 
small wngbt w will be constantly altering as it is 
drawn tm the curves, because every part of them 
has a dinerent inclination to the horiaon, or to 
the perpendicular: in the former curve the direc¬ 
tion becomes more and more upright, or nearer 
perpendicular, as the small weight w ascends, and 
the opposition it makes to the descent of V be¬ 
comes more and more, and consequently the ac¬ 
cession to the velocity of W will be always less 
smd less in equal times; that is, W descends by a 
decreasing accelerating force; but in the latter 
curve CF, as w ascends, the direction of the curve 
becomes less and less upright, and the opposition 
it makes to the descent of W becomes always less 
and less; and consequently the accession to the 
velocity of W will be always more and more in 
equal times; that is, Wdeacends by an increasing 
accelerating force. So that although the velocity 
continually increases in all these cases, yet whilst 
it increases in a constant ratio to the times of mo¬ 
tion, hi the plane AD; the velocity incTcases in a 
less ratio than the time it ascended by BE, and in 
a greater ratio than the time increases iu the other 
curve CF." 

The principles necessary for the determination 
of the arcunutances of variable motions are easily 
deducible from what has been done with respect 
to uniform motions, and those which are uni¬ 
formly accelerated or retarded; as will be seen in 
the next projxMition. 

Prop. To nnd the fundamental equations which 
apply to variable motions. 

In whatever manner any motion is varied, if we 
consider it with relation to evanescent instants, 
we may conceiv'e its velocity to be invariable 
during any such indefinitely minute interval. But 
when thi motion is uniform the velocity is ex¬ 
pressed by the quotient of the space r, described 
during the interval of time /, divided hy that time: 
Therefore, when the velocity is only uniform for 
the evanescent instant the velocity must be ex¬ 
pressed by the indefinitely small space j, describ¬ 
ed during this instant, divided by the instant it¬ 
self. We have, therefore, 

/ • * 

(1) ... or r«v/. 

t 

"The equation which expresses the 

rriation of the velocities to the times, in mo¬ 
tions uniformly accelesated, gives tltat is 

to say^when the accelerating force, or rather the 
quantity p by winch it it measured, is constant, it 
has for it^^ptession the quotient of the vriodty 
V, which i^eratss durisg a mtain dvc s, di¬ 
vided by that time: therefore, if the eceelerattng 

fi^ce p actidifl^entlf at each iaitantyfreRiuisine 

irt'o be constant only for the evanqsiiit instant V, 
j^-yrhiefc it would generate the yelocity *, and 


consequently, ^ 

(II.)... f or V •«'f 

In the equation we undc^tand p to de¬ 

note the velocity that the accelerating force gene¬ 
rates in the moving body during a dkerimuate 
unit of tjpe, as a second, by an actiott Continued 
and always equri. In the equatfoa v—er we ought 
to understand the same thing. But it is aecessary 
to observe, that the accelerating force being sup- 
IMised variable, the quantity p, which represents 
the velocity which it would be capable of gene¬ 
rating if it acted as a constant accelerating force 
duriiiga second, is difierent for every instant of its 
motion. Thus we easily conceive tnat when the 
acceleratioe force becomes smaller, the velocity 
which it will be capable of generating in a second, 
by its action repeated uniformly during each in¬ 
stant of this second, must be smaller, and *iet 
vert it 

The two preceding equations readily furnish a 
third, which may often be advantageously adapt¬ 
ed; for, from the equation 't=vi, we deduce t-=s 

• ! 

/ • 

— : substituting this value of / in the equation 

V 

• a 

v=p r, we readily find 

• • 

(III.) • • p r » V V, or p=—• 

s ' 

Again, employing tiie same equations, since vs: 
pi, and vt—uvii have by multiplication vtv-s 
pii; whence, striking out i, there remains vv=, 
pr. But waj(w)*, consequently, 

(IV.) pj=)(vv)*. 

In the reasoning by which we found the equa¬ 
tions v=pi, we have considered the velocity as 
increasing. If, therefore, cases arise in wliich the 
velocity diminishes, its fiuzion will become nega¬ 
tive, and the equations v—p/, and in order 

to accommodate them to all cases which may arise, 
must be written with the- double sign: viz, dbvss 
pi, and pr^dbvt.. the superior sign obtaining 
when the motion is accelerated, and the lower 
one when it is retarded. 

The equation/=vi, or v=- 7 -, being fluxed, 

t 

gives V if this value bo substituted for 

V in the equation pi= db v, it will become 
(v.)...p; = d=(-^). 

And this equation must be euwloyed when t if 
supposed variable: but ;f we nhagfaie,,is his 
often right to do, that t is constant, we have 



(VI.)... p/»*Eb s, or p=*r-i 

Scholium. According to wliatever law the mo- 
tiops of bodies my be varied, we mar coosiruct 
curves as loci of the eqnattons whiw- comprise 
the rri^ations of the iiincs and spaces: but since 
these lyill be as ipaiiy kinds of curyes as tbere^may 
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4rl«e CJ|tt4^ofis cdimpriiing the law of the varia* 
|t<«i^| be to attend to them mi- 

tmtely J^ti. ■ ABj Aerefore, thkt will be remark¬ 
ed itt thtt 'pla^e,i»i that when the motion is acceie- 
rated( the coeriesiionding curve will present itt 
conyeilty to the axis of thp time; while, if the 
motion is retarded, the concavity of the curve will 
be presented to that axis: and if in any instant 
whatever the motion becomes uniform, the curve 
will then degenerate into a right line, which will 
be a tangent to that^ point of the curve which 
vorresponds with the instant of time in which the 
uniformity of the motion conunences. 

Having now deduced the chief formulas in vari¬ 
able motions, it remains for us to present an ex¬ 
ample or two of their use and application. 

L thipposc that a material point,br very small 
globe, placed at A (fig. 7. PI. 55.) is solicited by 
two forces; the one tending to make it move 
from A towards B, with a motion uniformly 
varied; the other tending, on the contrary, to 
pash it back from A towards D: thecircnmstances 
of the motion of the globule are required, on the 
supposition that the repulsive power impresses 
upon it an accelerating force varying inversely as 
the distance from the point B. Let AB=a, AN=: 
j= the space pa.ssed over at the end of the time /; 
the accelerating force which arises from the re¬ 
pulsion from A towards D will be =s~—, m be- 

a + j 

Jog a constant quantity depending upon the law 
according to which the repulsive force acts. 
Lastly, let g- = the constant accelerating force 
which arises from the impulsion of the moving 
point from A towards D. The force accelerating 
the motion which we consider as being the difFer- 
ence of these two forces, we have by the equation 
(VI.) .which gives 

r 

ft a + s 

To find the fluent of this equation, we must 
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the tame time to the repulsive force of tl>e elattid 
fluid: but this fluid having less spring as it is less 
c-omprested, viz. as the piston it further distant 
from the extremity B,the accelerating force thesice 
arising varies inversely as the distance of the move- 
able ^ston from the bottom of the tube. 

We have an example of this species of motion 
in the balls of guns, and pieces of cannon, driven ‘ 
by the inflammation of the powder: this pro¬ 
duces instantanebusly a great quantity of an aeri¬ 
form fluid,of which the ^ulsive force is inversely 
as the space in which it is concained. We. here 
neglect the consideration of the weight of the ball, 
since it has but little efiect upon the velocity up 
to the mouth of the piece, the weiglu being no¬ 
thing in theory when the axis of the piece is hori¬ 
zontal. We titereforc make ^—0, or, which 
amounts to the same, we consider at the com¬ 
mencement of the calculation the accelerating 

force as ~ ■■ ” ■: eontequently, 

a + t 

v=r ^ 2».Hl1^. 

Making / to equal the distanceof the point A from 
the orifice, this equation gives us the velocity with 
which the ball issues from the piece. 

If the weight of fhe powder, and of the ball, be 
taken into the computation, it will of course be¬ 
come more Intricate: the general principle, how¬ 
ever, is stilt the same. These particulars, with 
other minutiae aflecting the investigation, are con¬ 
sidered by Dr. Hutton, in a solution wUch may 
be seen in his Select Exercises. 

II. Let there be at D (fig. 7.) a material point, 
or globule, solicited by an accelerating force vary¬ 
ing inversely as the square of the distance of the 
moveable from the point B; it is required to find 
the equation of its motion. 

Put BDc=a, DN<=r= the space passed over at 
the end of the time /: wlien the globule has ar¬ 
rived at N, its distance from B will be a—t, and 


multiply by s, whence will arise 4- x (t) => w 

g, j and consequently, by a well-known 

form,^*=i»H'L'(a + r)—gr + C. Where, since at 
the point A we have and /=0, we conclude 
that L Therefore, 


the accelerating force is 


m bring again 


(a-/)*’ 

a constant quantity which depends upon the na¬ 
ture of this force; viz. its magnitude at a unit of 
distance from the centre of attraction. Here, then, 
we have from the equation vi. 


t 

i* 




This equation determines the velocity that the 
moving body has when it has run over the space 

s: here if we put for vita value-r and find the 

t 

correiponding fluent, we shall obtain the time tin 
terms of the space: but this is sometimes attend¬ 
ed with considerable difficulty. 

The problem just resolv.ed finds its application 
in a case which %ve shall now state: if a heavy 
body, as a piston, is forced into a cylinder or verti¬ 
cal tube BD,tipen only at the extremity D, which 
the piston closely fitls, and if the part AB ia^fiill of 
a compressed elastic fluid, or of an expansive.ya- 
pour; then, not considering the friction of tfiif'' 
piltoaagauM the sidfs ofthetube.it it obvkii^ 
that this piston will be subjected to the actittpo^ 
gravity vraich tend; to make it descend, hpnr* 
^r^um a constant and acccimting force fytfid k 


Multiplying, as before, by s we obtain -4- * 

i 

=s '■■■; whence C. 

' / ' (a—j;» a-i 

Supposing that at the origin D the globule werv 
not animated with any velocity, we should li *ve 
at the same time r=aO, and vaO; therefore C■» — 

—. Substituting this, and reducing, we have 

/i-x JjL.. 

^ <1 <v 

Now, to obtain from this ^ua<i<>n of the rela¬ 
tions, between* and/that wbi<fa ohttiiis between' 

t an4 f, we must substitutfl-r for o: then takisg 

the reciprocal of the expression, moUiplying by /, 
luad tlie quantity afirated with' the radical' by 

Tfl 



t—t, we lave i 
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V 


8 «* t/at—ai 


t, where and •= 


the hut factor it equivalent to ■' —■■ « + la x 


The first term has for its fluent 


<n—r*! that of the second St found by trant' 
forihing r into ^a—a ; it it then ^aX arc 

^cot. consequently ^~x 

i _ a-i, T 

V + arc ^cot.= ^ ^ ^ 

wires no correction, because t ought to be no 
thing at the same time that / is. 


X |&ttee(lf«n,ifwTtii 

centre C and radius CP, the qoa^ttt PDB be 
described, and at the point A, Whose dittance 
from C it «=j, the ordinate AD be drawn, because 

AD = \/CD* —CA»=v/a'‘ —r®, we shall have 
In order to find /, we must adopt the equation 

* * e * ^ m ^ 

(1) or /«=» —r, whence arues /= ——» / 

V »v 


This re- y^a*—/• 


r. Now, if E—arc PD, we havex : — 


ngi 

The preceding values of v and i resolve the 
problem proposed in the most general manner, 
comprising all the particular circumstattces of the 
motion: we remark, for example, tint rssa, gives 

V- OQ, and /= ^^ X -lav, where is is the cir¬ 
cumference of the circle whose diameter is unity: 
the first of these expressions indicates that the ve¬ 
locity of the moving jioint is infinite at the centre 
of'attraction; whl<m is natural to conceive, be¬ 
cause the force is so much the more intense as the 
moveable is nearer the centre, the second expres¬ 
sion is proponional to u ,y/a, or o^j whence it 
ftdiows, that the times empliwcd by two bodies 
in descending from repose to tne centre of attrac¬ 
tion are respectively as the square roots of the 
cubes of the heights fallen from. 

In the case where bodies fall by their own 
mvity towards the earth, the attracting body 
being considered as a point with regard to the 
disunce s, we shall have meSsl and 735399 a 

IIL It M required to determine the circumstances 
^ velocity, time, and spacer with relation to a 
bad^,whtdi moves from quicscenee in conse¬ 
quence of an attracting force which varies directly 
as the distance from the centre of force. 

Let the point from which tbe-body commences 
Its motion be P (fig. 8.) and let PC sea, its distance 
from C the centre of force; let n == the velocity at 
any variable distance AC=»#, and at any distance 
d from r lat^be the force compared with that unit 
of force whose representative is w. Then, by tlw 

xatuCe of the problem, it wiRbe </:#;: /; —, 

the-force at the distance Sf compared wUh unity, 

9l$fs 

or-j- will be that force wi^, respect to the mea- 

aure w, corretpmiding witb‘ fi in our equation iii. 
Hence; since v ihcrtase* as $ decreases, we shall 

have 

</. 

mu ijL/. 

a . 

lbi4eqiSM^^«s os «*M:.--JE*r«-f Here < 

d 


J ;; a : \/ a®—j*} therefore 


y/ a*—i 


=-^, and 
a ’ 


the fluent of this 


consequently i =~- f ~ 

a V '"/= 

y d PD /£_ 

mf CP mf ’ 


expression is /= 


which 


wants no correction, because when l^^O, e^O. 
So that while the velocity of any point A is as the 
corresponding sine AD, the time of descent to thax 
point IS as the arc PD. When A arrives at C we 
^ PDB /d , 

have/=-—-- / —-= 5 ir / —, for the time 
PC ^ W *"/ 

of falling to the centre. Hence, from whatever 
altitude CP the body begins to fall towards the 
centre, its whole time of descent will be the same, 
POB 

■ - being in all cases ={«=» 1*570796, a coa- 

stant quantity. 

Cor. If a body be acted upon by a force which 
is every where .as the distance from C, the time of 
its descent to that centre from any point P is to 
the time in which it would descend through that 
same space, if impelled by half the first force unf- 
formly continued, as the circumference of a circle 
to four diameter-'. For, on the first supposition 
the time is as the quadraiual arc PB; and on the 
latter the time is as 2PC; and PB : 2PCt: cir- 
cumf.: SPe or 4 diameters. 

On the supposition that the earth homo¬ 

geneous sphere, the force of attractibn to wbich 
any body below its surface would be subjected 
varies as the distance from the centre’: if, there¬ 
fore, a perforation were made in a right Une foom 
the surface to the centre, the cireumstanees of a 
body foiling from the surface will be dctbrmrnetl 
from the preceding investigation. In this case f, 
the distance at wnichthee®irtt'Oftlte'foree are 
known, wouU bea>20935300tiRl«t;!iii(l/|bpeSMt 
of gravity coinfkured with ttOity» or. coi^^cd 
with the aasunwd measure w, w<)uIAbif r^feilfents 
cd by 3S^ feet, (he veh»dty aiquirtd-if 'v Simig 
body after one HCOOd- Hence, when thebod^ 

has foUen to C,' we Audi have vmUdf ■ 


WbenrosaO, sMoj-aw! 0= 




—sC 

d 


'J'i' 


feet, or 4'9148niiiM per 


■+ Ci th^efore 
Iff'-. 




secom4,-flir ka« velocity'there: and /■> 1*570794 
for the tkae of. foH; 
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• We cUn^ the (abject of varieble motiona with 
obaervidg^tbat if the velocity v be as any power 
n of «the (CMce described, the time may m found 
by the tueaod of huxions; for, since v is as 

and i as-^, it will also be as-^, consequently t 



the correction. 


The application of 


this theorem to any cases which the student 
wishes to pursue must be left to his own industry. 

IV. Principle of Md. P'Alemiert^^We shall here 
explain briefly the nature and application of a 
very fertile principle, first presented to the world 
by M. D’Alembert in his Oynamique. The gene¬ 
ral proposition is this: 

Prop. In whatever manner several bodies 
change their actual motions, if we conceive that 
the motion which each body would have in the 
succeeding instant, if it were quite free, is de¬ 
composed into two others, of wliich one is the 
motion which it realty takes in consequence of 
their mutual actions, the second must be such, 
that if each body were impelled by this force 
alone (that is, by the force which would produce 
this second motion,) all the bodies would remain 
in equilibrio. 

This is evident; for if these second constituent 
forces are not such as would put the system in 
equil.brio, the other constituent motions could 
not be those which the bodies really take in con¬ 
sequence of their mutual action, but would be 
changed by the first. 

The use of this proposition will appear from 
the following examples. 

1. I.et there be three bodies B, B', B'', and let 
the forces F, F', F", act upon them, so as to give 
them the velocities v, v', in any directions 
whatever, producing the quantities of motion. 
J5», BV, B*v", which wc may call F, P, F', be¬ 
cause the momenta are the proper measures of 
the moving forces. Let us further suppose that 
by striking each other, or being any way con¬ 
nected with each other, they cannot take these 
motions F. i', I", but re.dly take the motions 
/,/' f‘>. It is obvious that we may consider the 
motion P impressed upon the liody B to lie com¬ 
posed of the motion f which it realty takes, and of 
another motion p. In like manner F may be re¬ 
solved into^ which it actually takes, and another 
a'i and again F" into/'' aud The motions will 

be the same whether B be acted upon with the 
force F, or the constituent forces^and ^; whether 
B’ be acted upon by F, or by/' and p'l and B" by 
the force F', or the component forewy" and . 
Now, by the .slif^rition. the bbdies actually 
ridie the motions/. A/*: therefore riie motions 
f if'i »»«•* W as will not derange the mo- 
•»»*»»/•/s/"* •• to say, if flw bodies bad 

only the motiopi o, ip', impressed u^n them 
they would deati^eaw otMr, and ibe^tcm 
would nemain ^ rest. 

{L ill/sOisio upon JoaUe ineliiud AC, 

CB<%. 9rH represent two incliaed phmes 
of eqM slritu^^ set back to back at UC, the 
angles of elevation being DAC»e. and DBCa**'; 
ud let tbc two weights Wt WAiuoited by athiead 
WCW' passing over the pull^.C» ast the sme 
iipon.the other. Thesis ca&ngtwvw'ialseirjnsaasfsi. 
«t their wiigbts, let m dotenouBe tbo ciMims* 
stances of their atotion.. 

At the cadof therimoa, m wtH have f|wg(Mstf 
*• and.gravity would taipceis opoo-itlAidiehio 


stanti following a new velocity wg.sin. r. i 
provided the weight to were then (Mtirely frea: 
but, by the dispositton of the system, « will be 
the velocity which obtains in realty. Then esti¬ 
mating the spaces in the direction CW, as. the 
body W moves with an_ equri velocity but la .a 
contrary sense, it is obvious that the decomposi¬ 
tion may be made as follows. At the end of the 

time i+t we have for the velocity impreued 
upon 

. f *+*'-. effective velocity 

W.V sin. eJ J from C towards A. 

where gjn. t. 'i~v velocity de- 

V stroyed. 

• C •. • effective ve- 

W.... —v+g. sin,/.*, J locity from C towardsB. 

where iv+J- rin. eJ... velocity 

V destroyed. 

If, therefore, gravity impresses, during the time 
*, upon the masses w, w', the respective velocities 
g . sin. e. t—v. and g . sin. /.< + v, the system will 
DC in equilibrio. 1 he quantities Of motion being 
therefore equal, we have 

to .g. sill, t jk. tin. / . *+ s/ fr. 

Whence we deduce fur the effective accelerat¬ 
ing force 


(I.).. 


V w sin. e—tu' sin. / 

8Cr —» . n. . 

i to+to' 


-Xg. 


Thus it appears that the motion is uniformly 
varied: and ive readily find 

. TO sin. e— tJ sin. / 

(II.) ... V*-—- g.t. 


(HL). 


TO+ to 

to .sin. e—tv'silt. / , 

» =---. igt*. 


tn+n/ 

Such are the equations from which the conditions 
of the motion are dcteriinned. If the twO' planes 
are veriical, then is ; by means of which 

we may find the values that are applicable in tlm 
subsequent example. 

111. Motion on the fxtd^puUrg. — ^Tbe Weights P 
and W are united by a thread runnii^ over the 
pulley; the force of gravity g which solicits 
them cannot produce its entire effect, because it* 
action upon the body P=w counteracts its effect 
upon the other body W At the end of the 

time * .ft, the velocity of w, in the direction froip 
A to P, will be v +v, instead of v+gt, which-it 
would have had if the weight bad become free at 

the end of the time*; thosg/—* will be the ve¬ 
locity destroyed. In like manner, to' having the 
tame vetocity,'biic in a contrary dtrecrien,'will 

have the velocity—{«+«) instead of 
which It would have had, if at the end of thethne 
* the connection of the two bodies ceased } sothat 

g<’+ V will be the velocity destroyed. Thbq^ as us 
the preceding exanyde, maiditg the momenta 
equal, we find for the effectfoehooeleratiiig foefig 

« TO—«/ ^ ' 

This bring an expressien for a constant andriefof* 
fog force, foe oonolnde, as fo the fimner foaiaace, 
foat the motion is onifonnly varied, imd^t thf 
ctecumstaaces uf.tiiMfoB wd -of JireiadfW 

fovad by the eqpariom 
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(«.)••>« 
(3) «/» 


w—v/ 

w— 


2tt> + S w'^ 

In this investigation we.^ave neglected the 
inertia of the string and the pulley. 

In findingthe equations ^2.) {.'i.) above, we sup¬ 
posed that each body began to move from quies- 
' cence at a point taken for the origin of the spaces 
denoted by j. But su|>pose this is not the case, 
and that we impress upon tv an initial velocity of 
V Carrying It downward. This velocity must be 
parted between the two masses tv, tt/, according 
to the same law as if tv struck the body «/ at rest 
With the Velocity V: thus, the velocity common 

iffV 

to the two weights would be-We have 

° w+ to 

this value for the velocity at the end of the time 
<—0; therefore 

, tvV + (tv—tv')v/ 

(4.).., .0=- 

•w + w 

Froth this we readily obtain j in terms of t: and 
the time may be determined by tiie equation wV«= 
(to—«>')?<. 

IV. MvtLn m the Axit in Perilrochia -—Let the 
weight P (fig- lU.) be denoted by to, and the 
weight W by to'; to determine the circumstances 
of the motion. Let the radius of the wheel .^R, 
that of the axle = r: the velocity cf to at the end 
of the time / will be v + v, instead of v +gl, as in 
the former cases; that of to will manifestly be to 
that of TO *n the ratio of R to r; it will, therefore, 


the 


be -—=-(« +v) instead of being——(v+g/): 

J\ iv 

« • % y 

velocities lost are therefore gt — v and gt ——v. 

Jtx 

Then making the momenta equal with respect to 
the axe EF, we find 


(i.) 


t> R®so—Hr®/ 
f R*to + r®w' 


Consequently, the motion is uniformly accelerat¬ 
ed in this case likewise. So that we readily deduce 
the equations fur the motion of to or P. 

R*to— Rrse' 


(ii.)...v= 


(iu.). 




R*w + i-*w' 
R*to—Rcto' 
R*w + Ata 




ii**- 


And the velocity and space, with respect to w', 
.will be 

Rrw—r*™' 


(iv.) ...V= 
(v*J •, • S* 


R*to + 
Urta — r^tA 


ff. 


R*TO + r*«/‘ 


'igi*- 


Thus mudi is here ofilered op the application of 
hi. D'Alembert's principle: Vhe further use of it 
may appear in some nmae^uent articles of this 
work. 

V. Xoiifn ef a tytUm fei&r.—'I'his branch of 
our subleet, embraced in its generality, would 
of itself fill ytriumes: we Ippat content ourselves 
with preteMnfg here a enrsory'sketch oftfae spirit 
of the principal methods/tnthout entering into 
the minutHT of the valciilns. 

When a body receives an impulsion according 
lO a direction which passes through ita.iNVtreof 
^gnciixj, all its parts move with an eqo^wdloafy. 
If inch dh-ection pan bende that point, the leveral 


parts of the body have une^ud vclocitim, and 
from that inequality of veluatics there results a 
rotatory motion of the body about its centre of 
gravity, at the same tiine that this centre is trans- 
portea with the velocity which it would have 
taken if the direction of the impulsion had passed 
through such point. 'I'his case is analogous to 
that of the earth and other planets. Thus, to ex¬ 
plain the double motion of rotation and of transla¬ 
tion of the eai'th, it suffices to suppose that it re¬ 
ceived primitively an impulsion, the direction of 
distance from it.s centre of gravity, a distance in¬ 
deed, which,on the hypothesis of the homogeneity 
of our planet, is nearly the hundred and sixtictti 
part of its radias. 

An impulsion given to a homogeneous sphere 
according to adiiection whichpassesnot through 
its centre, causes it tn turn cunsiautly about the 
diameter perpendicular to the plane drawn 
through its centre and through the direction of 
the force impressed. New forces which solicit 
all its points, and of which the resultant passes 
th.'-ough its centre, alters not the parallelism of its 
axis of rotation. It is thus that the axis of the 
earth always continues very nearly parallel to 
itself in its revolution about the sun. 

If a body have any figure whatever, its axis of 
rotation may vary at evet y instant. The enquiry 
into these variations, whatever the forces may be 
which act upon the bodies, is the most interesting 
problem in the mechanics of hard bodies by rea¬ 
son of its connection with the precession of the 
equinoxes and the libration of the moon. In the 
solution of it, mathematicians have I>een led to 
this curious and useful result, namely, that in 
every body there exists three axes respectively 
perpendicular, about which it may turn uniform¬ 
ly, when it is not solicited by extraneous farces; 
tliese have, therefore, been named principal axes 
of rotation. 

A body, or a system of heavy bodies, of what¬ 
ever figure, oscillating about a fixed horizontal 
axis, forms a compound pendulum. In nature 
there exists no other, and the simple peuduluras 
commonly spoken of aie no other than pure geo¬ 
metrical conceptioM, proper to simplify the ob¬ 
jects. It is easy tp refer to them compound pen¬ 
dulums whereof all the points are firmly and in¬ 
variably connected. If we multiply the length of 
the simple pendulum, whose Oscillations are of the 
same duration as those of the compound pendu¬ 
lum. by the entire mass of this latter pendulum, 
and by the distance of its centre of gravity from 
the axis of oscillation; the product will be equal 
tn the sum of the products of each molecule of 
the compound pendulum, by the square of its fe- 
respective distance from'the same axis. It is by 
means of this rule, found by Huyghent, that the 
experiments on compound peadttitUns have ascer¬ 
tained the length'Of the simple .pendulum which 
beats seconds. SeePKKnU(.vH,: 

Imagine a pendulum . ihaUttg very small oscil¬ 
lations in the samc'pla^ei'ahd suppose ^hat at the. 
moment when it k.tnqst from tlk verticai, 
a small force is impfeised upon it pcrpei^CUhir 
to the plane of ite/motibn, -it wiu dcuenbe' aa 
clKim about the vti^lCal l^e. To represent ha 
motion we . may conctive a fictitious pendulum 
which cqntinipes-to oscillate as the real pendulum 
would have-.wma'.had hoi'^e npw force been im- 
presa^ upOh h, while thia latter pendulum oscil- 
latet 'oneacb aldfe'irftheijdUsd pendulum, as if thia 
pendulani'wefe iffunoveafale and vertical. Thba, 
the motioa of the real p^ulum U the result of 
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two oscHhktIolU which exUt together, and which another point, new wave* ate formed and int.efj 
it» easy to determine. “‘ngle with the formen yet they are auperpoied 

Thi» method of considering the minute oscilla- to the surface agitated bjy the former waves, as 
tions of bodies may be extended to any system they would have been disposed over that surficn 
whatever. If we suppose the system deranged had it been tranquil, m such manner that we caa 
by small impulsions from its state of equilibrium, distinguish them penectly in^thur intermixture, 
and that afterwards it receives new impulsions j What the eye perceives rdauvely to waves, the 
it will oscillate with respect to the successive car traces with resjmet to sounds orto undula- 
states which it would have taken in vir#ue of the tions of the air, which are pro{^ed simul- 
first impulsions, in the same manner as it would taneously without anecting each ooier, and thna 
oscillate with regard to its state of equilibrium if make very distinct impresnona.^ _ 

the new impulses had been impressed upon it This principle w the coewtence of ^niple 
•olely in that state. The very minute oscillations oscillations, for which we are ind*ted to Dwiel 
of a system of bodies^ howe'er compound they Bernoulli, is one of those |;eneral results wluch 
are, may therefore be considered as being formed interwt by the facihty whi<^ they give to the 
of simple oscillations perfectly similar to those of imagination of representing pbenomwa and their 
the pendulum. In effect, if we conceive the successive changw. We may easily drfuce from 
system very little deranged from its state of equi- it the analytic tneorv of the minute osetllraons of 
imrinm, in such manner that the force which a system. They depend on linmr diTOrentm 
solicits each body tends to reduce it to the point equations, the complete integrals of whitA are tn* 
which it would occupy in that state, and more- sum of the particular integrals. Thus, the simple 
over is proportional to its distance from that oscillations, superposed some^ over otheii to form 
point; it is clear that -this will obtain during the the motion of a system, are like the particular in- 
oscillation of the system, and that at every instant t^als which they represent and winch are com- 
the velocities of the different bodies will be pro- billed together to form the ^mplete integral. It 
portional to their distances from the position of is pleadng to follow thus in the phenomena of 
equilibrium: they will, therefore, all arrive at nature, the intellectual verifies of analysts. This 
the same instant at that position, and will oscillate correspondence, of which the system of the world 
in the same manner as a single pendulum. But furnishes numerous examples, constitutes one tii 
the state which we have attributed to the system the greatest charms attached to mathematical 
is not single. If we remove one of these bodies speculations. 

from its position of equilibrium, and enquire the The method of referring the laws of motion to 
position of the other bodies, to accord with the those of equilibrium^ by the principle of D*Alera- 
preceding conditions, we shall arrive at an equa- bert, already erplainra, is very luminous and 
tion of a degree equal to the number of bodies in general. It remained, however, to combine with 
the system, moveable respectively; which will this principle that of the virti^velocitim, to give 
give so many siinpie oscillations as there are in to mechanics all the perfection of which ft ap- 
number of such bodies. Conceive the sjrstem to peared susceptible. lagrauge has accomplished 
have the first of these oscillations; and at any this, and has thereby rraucra the determination 
instant whatever, remove mentally all the bodies of the motion of any system of bodies, to the in- 
from their position proportionally to the quanti- tegratiun of differential equations. The mc« 
ties that relate to the second simple oscillation, simple manner of forming these equations is in 
By virtue of the coexistence of the oscillations the brief this: ^ 

system will oscillate with regard to the successive If we imagine three axes rcspecriifely per- 
states it would have occupied by the first simple pendicutar, and at any instant wimtever we de> 
oscillation, as it would have oscillated by the se- compose the velocity of each material point of s 
cond alone, about its state of equilibrium: its system of bodies, into three others [wallri to those 
motion, therefore, will be constituted by the two axes, we may consider each partial velocity as 
first simple bscillatious. We may, in like manner, being uniform for that instant; we may nextcoo- 
eombise with this motion, the third simple oscil- ceive at the end of the instant, the point animated, 
lation; and by continuing thus to combine all in a direction parallel to one of those axes, by 
these oscillations in the most general manner, we three velocities, namely, by its vetoefty in that 
shall represent ail the possible motions of the inst-iut, by the littie variarion which it would 
system. receive in the succeeding instant, and by that same 

Ileace results an easy mean of ascertaining the variation applied in a contrary direction. The 
absolute stabilfty of its equilibrium. If in afi the two first of these velocities exist in the subsequent 
positions relative to each simple oscillation, the instant; the third must thei^ore be destroyed by 
forces that solicit the bodies tend to reduce them the forces that solicit the point, and by the action 
to the 'state of equilibrium, that state will be of the other points of the system. Thus, by con- 
■table; on the contrary, we shall have a relative ceiving the instantaneous variations of the partid 
•ubiHty, if in soim of those positions the forces velocities of each point of tlm syMem, applied ta 
tendto'removethebodyfrohi that states such point, in a contrary direction; thesyst^ 

. It is manifest that tins mode of contemplating must be in equilibrio in virtue of all those varia- 
. the very 'minute motions of a system may be ex- tions and of the animating forces. Tlw pcindple 
juoded even tS) fljaids,tfae oseiUatkmB of which are of virtual velocities fumiwm theequatioin ofthat 
theivuults of simple, oscillations existing sinuil- equilibrium; and by combining them with those 
.|aiieQiisly,and frequency of an in^te number of which represent theconoectioaofthepartsof the 
them. system, we shall have thedifierential equations 

We hsve a sensible example of the coexist-, of the motion of ^hoftltose Mints, 
cnce of minute oscillatieiu in waves. When we The consideratioa of the dtlferendal eqaaticm 
agitatedightly a point of the surface of quiescent of the motion of a system of bodies has Iw to the 
water, we see circular waves Ibnniiw and extend- discovery of several veiy useful nnerat princi^let 
iffg around that point, Ai^tating the sto&cc ia «f mcchanktiand which are isoeed mt ettea^u 
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ef those previously developed relatiye to the mo¬ 
tion of a point. 

A material point moves uniformly in a right 
line, if it do not eap^rience the operation of ex¬ 
traneous ,causes. In a system of bodies which act 
upon one another,without experiencing the action 
of exterior causes, the common centre of gravity 
moves umforraly in a right line, and its motion is 
the same as if, ml the bodies being sni>po<>ed con¬ 
centred at that point, all the forces which ani¬ 
mate them were immediately applied there'; so 
that the direction and tlie quantity o’f their re¬ 
sultant remain constantly the same. 

The radius vector of a body solicited by a 
force directed towards a fixed ppint describes 
areiw propqrttoiml to the times. (See Ccnthai 
jroBCKS.) If we suppose a system of bodies act¬ 
ing uppn each otiier in any nuinner whatever, and 
^licitedby a force directed towards a fixed point; 
if from this point we draw to all of them radii vcc- 
tores, which we project upon an invariable plane 
passing through tiiat point, thesumofthc products 
of the mass of each body, by the area traced by 
the projection of its radius vector, is proportional 
to the time. Iq this consists the principle of the 
conservation of areas. 

If there be no fixed point towards which the 
system is attracted; ai:J the sy.-tem is subject to 
no other than the mutual action of its parts; w.e 
may; then assume tiny point we please for the 
origin of the radii vectores. 

The product of the mass of a body by the area 
described by the projection of its radius vector, 
during a unit of time, is equal to a projection of 
the ^ire force of that body multiplied by the 
perpendicular deinitted from the fixed point upon 
the direction of the force thus projected: this 
latter product is the moment of the force to cause 
the system to turn about that axis of the system, 
whicn, passing rinpugh the fixed point, is perpen¬ 
dicular to the plane of projection: the principle 
of the conservation of areas, therefore, is reduce- 
able to this, that the sum of the moments of the 
finite forces to produce a rotation of the system 
nbout any axis_ whatever, (51 sum which in the 
^tale of equilibrium is nothing) is conftaut in the 
State of' motion. Presented in this shape, the 
principle applie; to all possible laws between the 
force and the velocity. 

The peodpci of the mass of a body by the square 
pf its velocity, is by most continental pliilosophers 
called Ining firte. When a body moves over 
§ curve or a surface without experiencing any 
Ipreign action, its living force is always the same, 
fingeits velocity is constant: if the wdies of a 
system eyjperiencp. no other actions than their 
mMteRl tractions a.qdpressures,cither immediately 
jor through tfae.intwention of bars and inexten- 
sible cords ^thont elasticity, the living force of 
the system is cpqstant, eyen ||i the case where 
several of these bodies any mnstraioed to move 
qvet curve lm^^or.S9r%<C> i» ‘he principle 
of the couservaoois ^llvi^f«ms viv<4); a 
pqticipk which eKjPt^vIR jtH,. possible laws bc- 
tweeti; tfet fo^e.aodtli^yejptsn', w* designate 
by h»ii» /esee of a slw intt^aA of 

the p.rodn«t}«J i«, WfiMarv diff^tial of 

ifee finite,whieh |b»U9aMd>. 

In the moKKitf a pt^ sojili^ed by ato fisteps 
wwtwet* the.y«nitton of the li,vitig'fiii«issa;e^ital 
tf^tarte^eiiwiiolihe pi.odncts of tbetoMt^lhe 

Vfl^kofiyoly bf.tl^.elenien(;^yi^||iptttto 


whereby the point is advanced fowards thek 
origins. In the motion of any.system whatever, 
the double of the sum of all tnese pfqdiucts is the 
variation of the living forjee of the system. 

Conceive that in the motion of a system, all the 
bodies were at the same instantin theposition where 
they would be in equilibrium by virtue of the Vari¬ 
ous accelerating forces; the variation of the livings 
force will there be nothing, by the principle of vir¬ 
tual velocities; the liTing?orce^(herefore,will then 
be at its maximum or atits mininjum. If the sys¬ 
tem were moved only by one of its simple osciila- 
tions, the bodies on quitting the situation of equi¬ 
librium would tend to return thither, if the equi¬ 
librium be stable; the velocity would therefore 
diminish in proportion as they receded farther, 
and of consequence, thejiving force would be a 
maximum in that position; nut it would be a 
minimum if the equilibrium were not stable, the 
bodies on being removed from the position re¬ 
lative to that state having a tcndeucy tq recede 
farther. Hence we may conclude that if the Uv« . 
ing force is constantly a maximum when the 
bodies arrive at the same instant at the position 
of equilibrium, whatever may be their velocity, 
the equilibrium is stable; and that, on the con¬ 
trary, there is neither absolute nor relative sta¬ 
bility, if the firing fo:'ce in that position of the 
system is cpiutautly a mutimuin. 

Lastly, it may be remarked that the sum of the 
integrals of the product of each finite force of the 
system, by the element of its direction (a sum 
which in the state of equilibrium is nothing),is a 
minimum in the slate ot motion. 1 his coiisiitutcs 
the principle of the least action, a principle which 
dififers from thoA of tlie unifoim motion of the 
centre of gravity, of the conservation of areas and 
of living forces, in this, ihnc those principles are 
true integrals of the dificrcntial equations of the. 
motion of bodies; while in tliatof the least action, 
jt is only a singular cumbiuaiiuu of thii same equa¬ 
tions. 

■V'e must here m.ikc a remark respecting the 
extension of thesp scvc-ial principles; that of ;he 
unLiirm motion of the centre of gravity, and tlto 
piluciple of the cuuservation of at cas, subsist even 
in the case where, by the mutual action of the 
bodies, they experience sudden changes in their 
motions, which reudci s these princiitleii ujf essi^ 
tial service in numerous circumstances: but tl^ 
principle of the Csautvaiio virium aivd 

that of the leas! action, require that the varf^ionr 
iu tlie motion^ of the svstem shall be tp^qini? 
perceptibly. ‘ 

If the system experience rapid change*, by the 
mutual action of the bodies, or by n^th^ with 
obstacles; the Itvitw force receives at each of these 
qbanges a dimtnutim equal to the Sum of the pro, 
dqcts of each body by the SSfpafV of its velocity 
destroyed, by coocesviug^ it* previoeh to 

the change, dccompoted'.i^ tbe.oge which 
subsists, the ethesjr wb^,i».tMi^htlated»«eii .of 
which the squawsik'ti^thriyj^iMdlb'the |om of 
the squarM of the yiiikjidP* #iieK 
capaes to.,be bjr 0Ai«)oeit]r whetfaSt* 

cpinppsed hai)^ to kigf three 

aaw realty# l^r^ddkiiMr to each 

other. ■; 

AH Mill subsist with re- 

gard tp bodies of a 

motion, 

aadL.fl to the foci of the 

fqrcfi They bare plae* 
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KkewtsCi in the rdative motion of hodic* on the 
feaurth. 

Whatever beiltie motion of the system and the 
variations it undergoes through the mutual actitm 
of its parts; the sum of the products of each boclvi 
by the area traced by its projection about tne 
common centre of gravity, on a plane which, pass¬ 
ing through that point, continues always parallel 
to Itself* is constant. The plane on which this 
sum it a maximum retains a parallel situation 
during the motion of the system; the same sum 
is nothing with respect to every plane which, 
passing through the centre of gravity, is perpen¬ 
dicular to that of which we have been speaking; 
and the squares of the three similar sums relative 
to any three planes drawn through the centre of 
g|-avity and respectively perpendicular, are equal 
to the square of the maximum sum. The ; fane 
corresponding to this sum possesses farther this 
remarkable property, namely, that the sum of 
the projections of the areas traced by bodies one 
about another, and multiplied respectively by the 
product of the masses of thetwo bodies which are 
united by each radius vector, is a maximum on 
that plane and on all those which are parallel to 
it. Wc may therefore hence ascertain, at every 
instant, a plane which, passing through any one 
of the points of the system, retains aUv.»ys n paral¬ 
lel situation; and, since by referring thither the 
motion of the bodies, two of the arbitrary con¬ 
stant quantities of that motion will disappear, 
and thus simplify the calculus, it is natural to 
choose this plane for that of t Fie co-erdinates, and 
to tlx the origin at the centre of gravity of ihc 
system. 

For more on this subject connected with Dy¬ 
namics, see the articles Force, I’hojp.ctilps, Ro¬ 
tation, &c. And the reader who wishes to in- 
vesiigaie the subject profoundly should peruse the 
Mecaniquc P^iilosophique of Prony, the Moca* 
nique Analytique of Lagrange, and the Mecanique 
Celeste of Laplace: wc regret that it is not in our 
power to r«er to any English work for similar 
information. 

DY'NASTY. s. (*av«f{i«.) Government; 
sovereignty {Hale). 

Dy.vasty, among ancient historians, a 
race or succession of kings in the same line or 
family. • 

DYSiE, in mythology, inferior gtxUiesscs 
among the Saxons, being the messengers of the 
great Woflen, whose province it was to convey 
the souls of sneh as died in battle to his aliodc, 
''l^iled valhall, i.e. the hall of slaughter; where 
they were lo drink with him and their other 
gods, eerevisite, or a kind of malt liquor, in tlie 
.sculls of their enemies. The Dyss conveyed 
those who died a natural death to Ihla, the 
\ goddess'of hell,-where they were tormented 
with hung-:^, thirst, add every kind of evil. 

• DYS.®aTH15SIiE. {iysOBsthenia, iwoivSs* 
vm; frqnFtuc, dilKctilty, and to feel 

or per^^v^O-The'^nse tjsjnied or destroyed 
bf the ibiperfections of the omns. It is, an 
order in the class locales of Culfen's nosological 
arrangement. Sec Nosology. 

D^AllT, a borough in Ftfeshire, which 
Jbas a considerable trade in coal^ and is seated 
upon the Frith of Forth. Lat, sO. Q N. Loni 

slew.. 

DYSCINESI2E. j 
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from tv:, b.u], and ximw, to move.) Motion 
impeded, or depraved, fi;om an imperfection of 
the atfected org.in. An order in thcclass locales 
of Cullen’s nosology. Sec Nosology. 

DISCOPHOSrS. from 

difficult, and xuifou, to be deaf.) Defect (n the 
sense of heiitiiijt: dysecoea, paracoea. 

DY'SCIIASY- r, (turxfiio'ia.) An undue 
mixture of elements in the blood or nervous 
juice; a distemperature {.i’loyer)- 

UYSECCFA. (,dyseccea, luvitxaia: from tv(t 
dillicult, andffi-um, hearing.)Ilearingdimini^ed 
or destroye<l. A genus of disease in the class 
locales and order dysaesthesis of Cullen, pon- 
tainihg two species: dysecoea organica, which 
arises from wax in the meatus, injuries of the 
membrane, or inflammation and obstruction of 
the tube: dysccuea atoniea, when without any 
discernible injury of the organ. &e No¬ 
sology. 

DYSENTERY, {dysenteria, WivTip*; from 
tv;, diflicuUy,aiid tkifa, the bowels.) Flux. A 
genus of disease in the class pyrcxips.and onlcr 
profluvia of Cullen’s nosology . It is known by 
cont.'igious pyrexia; frequent griping stools; 
tcncMuus; stools, ciiivlly mucous,' sometimes 
mixed with blood, tiic natural feces lieing re¬ 
tained or voided ill a hardened state; loss of 
appetite, and nausea. 

DYSLOC’illA. (di/slocMa, Wksy**. from 
cj;, diliicuhy, niid i.y/tn, the luchia j A sup¬ 
pression of the lochia. It is thus called by 
Sagar: hut should rather be Allochia. 

DYSMENORRIKEA. (fi,rfxw*f,a4«.) Dys- 
catamenia; diincult or painful menstrua¬ 
tion. 

DISODIC. from tu;, bad, and 

oiui, to smell.) Fetid; foul of smell. 

DYSOPIA. ^dysopia, tvtrema-, (roto tvt, 
bad, aud u:4.t aii eye.)Sight depraved, requiring 
one certain quantity ol light, one particular 
distance, or one position. A genua of disease 
in the class locales, and order dys!sstbe«iu! of 
Cullen, containing the Arc following sfiecles; 
I. Dysopia tenebiaruni, requiring objects to be 
phoced in a strong light. Dysopia luminis, 
objects only disdernahle in a wfiax light. 3, 
Dysopia xli'ssitoruin, in which distant objects 
are not perceived. 4. Dysopia proximorum, 
in which objects too near are nut perceived. 5. 
Dysopia laicratis, in which objects are not 
secnv unless placed in an oblique position. 

DYSOREXIA. idyforaia, from 

ju{, bad, and appetite.) Depraved or de¬ 
ficient appetite. An order of diseases in the 
class locales of Cullen’s nosology. See No¬ 
sology. 

DYSPEPSIA. (ov«'*nr««; from tu{, bad, 
and mmrm, to concoct.) Want of apmUte, ac¬ 
companied by nausea, vomiting, flatulence, 
heartburn, costiveness, and pain in the stomaciy, 
with other symptoms of debility in the or^n 
of digestion, it is sympMina^- of tchi'rrus, 
ulcer, poison, worms, chlorOiiis, preghancy, 
gout, nephritis, &c. It is arranged by Cullen 
Iff tlw class neurosis, and order wynamis. 

DYSl’ERMATISMUS. (dyrpermutisi»uf, 
tv*ntpi*vrtvp*si from Ivc, bad, andwi^^, seed.> 
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Slow or impeded emission of semen during coi¬ 
tion. A genus of disease in the class locales, 
and order episohesis of Cnllen. 

dysphagia. (ji/e^yia j from ivct diffi¬ 
culty, and ^ayiu, to ??t.) lAHiculty of digestion: 
dispepsy. 

DYSPIIONIA. {dynphoniOf from 

i-j{, bad, and fwyn, the voice.) A difficulty of 
speaking. 

DYsVNCEA. {dyspHcea, ivtmma', from 
difficult, andyrvsu', to breathe.) Continual 
diriicult respiration, without sense of stricture, 
and accompanied with cough through the 
whole course of the disease. A genus of dis¬ 
ease in the class neuroses, and order spasmi of 
Cullen. 

DYSTIIANATOS. (from >u{, and 
dying.) A word used by the ancient writers, 
sometimes to signify any disease which oc- 
casion!! a painful and slow death, and some¬ 
times for the person dying in such a lingering 
manner. 

DYbTHYMlA. from Jyj, bad, 

and 9vf*.a;, the mind.) A morbid affection of 
the inuid or sensorium. 

DY'SURIA. {.dysunut tvanfut-, from tv;, 
difficult, and »poy, urine.) Difficulty and pain 
in discharging the urine. A genus of disease 
in the clius locales, and order epischesis of 
Cullen, containing six species: 1. Dysuria 
ardens, a sense of heat, without any manifest 
disorder of the bladder. 2. Disuria spasmodia, 
from spasm. 3. Dysuria compressionis, from 
a compression of the neighbouring parts. 4. 
Dysuria phlogistica, from violent inflamma¬ 
tion. 5. Dysnria calcuiosa, from stone in the 
bladder. 6‘ Dysuria mucosa, from an abund¬ 
ant secretion of mucus. 

DYTISCUS. In zoology, a genus of the 
class insecta, order roleoptera. Antennas se¬ 
taceous; feelers six, filiform; hind legs formed 
for swimming, fringed on the inner side, and 
nearly unarmed-with claws. A hundred and 
forty-seven species; with few exceptions all of 
them inhabitants of Euro|)e; and nearly fifty 
natives of England. It is an aquatic genus, and 
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is seldom Ken in flight but in the evening* 
The following species are the^nst worthy qf 
notice, for which see Nat. Hin. PI. LXXti. 

1. D. maiginalis. BUrk; edge round the 
thorax and outer niaigin at the shells yellow. 
It inhabits our own country; is one of the 
largest of the species, usually measuring some- 
tliing more than an inch in length. It is gener¬ 
ally found, and not nnfrequeiitly, in stagnant 
waters; as is also its larva, which is of a very 
extraordinary shape, and unerly unlike the 
future insect. The larva has more resemblance 
indeed to the shrimp tribe, and has, by mistake, 
been actually described by MoufTet, Aldro-* 
vandus, and others, as a species of this apterous 
insect, under the name of squilla aqitatica. It 
measures when full grown about two inches 
and a half in length, and is of a pale yellowish 
brown colour, highly transparent. This larva 
is of a most ferocious disposition, committing 
great ravages not only among the weaker kinds 
of water insects, as well as water newts, tad¬ 
poles, &c. but even among fishes, of which it 
destroys very frequently great numbers in a 
season. The chrysalis resembles that of the 
scarabaens: and when at the point of sustaining 
this change the larva betakes itself to the batiks 
of the water it inhabits, and forms for itself a 
hollow oval in the soft earth clay which consti¬ 
tute the banks. The change is effected in a 
few days: yet the ferocious and warlike disposi¬ 
tion of the animal still accompanies it; it will 
bite when caught, or thrust into the fingers a 
sharp spine, with which it is at this time arm¬ 
ed, so as to produce no small degree of pain. 

2. D. cincrcus. Cinereous; edge of the shells 
and half the thorax yellow; head black; an¬ 
tennas yellow; mouth yellow; body beneath 
black, with yellow spots on the sides. Found 
also in the stagnant waters of our own country. 
The insect and its larva considerably smaller 
than the fast species; but possessing the same 
general properties and dispositions. 

DYVOUR, in Scotch law, is used in the same 
sense as the English use the term bankrupt. 
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the second vowel, and fifth letter of 
the alphabet. The letter E is most evi¬ 
dently derived from the old character w in the 
ancient Hebrew and Phoenician alphaMts, in¬ 
verted by the Greeks to this position E, and not 
from the Hebrew He n. It is formed by a 
narrower opening of the laiynx than the letter 
A; but the other parts of the mouth are used 
nearly in the same manner as in that letter. 

It has a long and short sound in most lan¬ 
guages. TheAort sound is audible in bed, 
Sfet, den, and other words ending in conso¬ 
nants ; its long sound is produced by a final e, 
or an e at the end of words; as in glebe, here, 
hire, scene, sphere, interfere, revere, sincere, 
&c. in most of which it sounds like ce; as aUo 
in some others by coming after t, as in believe, 
chief, grief, rtpriece, &c. and sometimes this 
long sound is expressed by rc, as in bleed, leer,' 
creed, &c. Sometimes the final e is silent, 
and only serves to lengthen the sound of the 
jireceding vowel, as in rag, rage, slag, stage, 
hug, huge, &c. The sound of e is obscure in 
the following words, o,Tcn, heaven, haunden, 
fire, massacre, maugre, &c. E is the most 
frequent vowel in the English language; for it 
not only is used like the rest, but has the pe¬ 
culiar quality of lengthening the foregoing 
vowel, as can, cane-, man, mane. 

Ea has the sound of e long. 

E in Latin was mostly pronounced et; hence 
the Romans in three cases of the plural num¬ 
ber of the third declension wrote many words 
indifferently in is, cs, or eis, as partis, partes, 
or ^rteis. 

The Greeks have their long and short e, 
which they call epsilon and eta. The French 
have at least six kinds of «'s: the Latins have 
likewise a long and short e ; they also write e 
^nstead of a, as dicem for dicam, &c. and this 
is no doubt the reason why o isso often chang- 
- ed into e in the prefer tense, as ago, egi facia, 
fed, &b. 

. As a numeral, 'E stands for 250, according 
to the verse, 

£, quoqne ducentoe et quinquaginta tenebit. 

In mwic It denotes the tone e-la-mi. In the 
kalend'ar it is the fifth of the dominical letters; 
and in sea-charts it distinguishes all the easterly 

r inuf: thus, E alone denotes Bast; and E, by 
and E. by N. East by South, and East by 
North. 

/EACH. pron. (elc, Saxon.) 1. Either of 
two iDryden). 2. Eveiy one of any number 
{Milton). . 

To Eacb the corrcspo^nl word is ether. 
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EAD, and Eadinc, denote happiness; 
Eadgar, happy power {Camden). 

Eager, a. (easop, Saxon.) 1. Struck with 
desire; ardently wishing {Druden). 2. Hoc 
of disposition; vehement; ardent; impetuous 
{Hooker. Sprat). .3. Quick; busy {Aadison). 
4. Sharp; sour; acid {Skakspear-e). 6. Keen ; 
severe; biting (Boren). 6. Brittle; indexible 
{Locke). 

EA'GERLY. ad. (from eager.) I. With 
ardour of desire {Stepney). 2. Ardently: hotly 
{Shakspeare). 3. Keeiuy; sharply {hnolles). 

EA'GERNESS. s. (from eager.) 1. Ardour 
of inclination (Bogerr). 2. Impetuosity; ve^ 
hemence; violence (Drydm). 

KAGIJE, in ornitliology. SeeFaLCO. 

Eagle, in heraldry, is accounted one of the 
most noble bearings in armoury; and, accord¬ 
ing to the learned in this science, ought to be 
given to none but such as greatly excel in the 
virtues of generosity and courage, or for having 
done singular services to their sovereigns; in 
which cases tht^ may be allowed a whole eagle, 
or an eagle naissant, or only the head or utner 
parts thereof, as may be most conformable to 
their exploits. The eagle bus been borne, by 
way of ensign or standard, by several nations. 
The first who seem to have assumed the eagle 
are the Persians, according to the testimony of 
Xenophon. Afterwards, it was taken by the 
Romans; who, after a great variety of stand¬ 
ards, at length fixed on tlie eagle, in the second 
year of the consulate of C. Marius: till that 
time, they used indifferently wolves, leopards, 
and Cagles, according to the humotir of the 
commander. The Roman ea^es, it must be 
observed, were not painted bn a doth or flag; 
but were figures in relievo, of silver or goki, 
home on the tops of pikes; the wings being 
displayed, and frequently a thunder-bolt in 
their talons. Under the eagle on the pike, 
were piled bucklers, and sometimes crowns. 
Thus much we learn from the medals. 

Eagle, in astronomy. See Aqvila. 

The Arabian name for eagle, i._ e. Nasr, is 
applied to several stars, as Nast sohail, the eagle 
of Canopus, See. 

Eagle, in architecture, is a flgure of that 
bird anciently used as an attribute of Jupiter, 
in the capital and friezes of the columns of 
tei^les. consecrated to that god,. 

Eagles, a name found frequently in 
the ancient histories of Irdaira, and usbd to 
express, a sort of base mon^ that was current 
in.that kingdom in the first years of the reign 
of Edward the first, that is, about the year 
1S7S. There were, besides the eigles, lionutes. 
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rosadcs, and many other coins of the same 
sort, named according to the figures they were 
impressed with. 

Eaole (White), 'is a Polish order of 
knighthood, instituted in 1335, hy Uladislaus 
V. on marrying his son Casimire with a da«igh> 
ter of the greaUduke of Lithuania. 

KAtiLB (Black), was a like order, institiit* 
ed in 1701, by the elector of Hrandenburgh, 
on his being crowned king of Prussia. 

Eaqle-flower. See Balsamine. 

Eacle-stonb. See Ferki/m Tvba- 

^Ea'glE-eved. fl. (from eagle and rye.) 
Sharp-sighted as an eagle (Howel). 

EA'GLt-sptED.(esf/eand speed.) Swift¬ 
ness like that of an eagle {Pope). 

E.\(iLET, a diminutive of eagle, properly 
signifying a young eagle, in heraldry, when 
there are several eades on the same escutcheon, 
(hey arc termed carets. 

EA'GRE. i. (ffl^'er, in Ilunick, is the ocean.) 
A tide swelling above another tide {Dryden). 

EA'I.DEEMAN. s . (saltepniah, Saxon.) 
Alderman. 

EAME, s. (earn, Saxon.) Uncle {Fair/ar). 

EAOOWE, one of the Friendly Isle.s, in 
the S. Pacific Ocean, discovered by Tasman in 
1643 , and by him named Middlebnrgh. The 
iand gently rises to u considcr.il)!e height, pre- 
centing a beautiful pio-pect of extensive mea¬ 
dows, adorned with tuns of trees, and inter¬ 
mixed with plantati.iiis. Lat, VI. 24 S. Lon. 
174 . 30 W, 

EAH. s. (eape, Saxon.) 1. The whole or¬ 
gan of Itearing {DerAam). 2. Tire part of the 
ear that stands prominent {HAoLspeart). 3. 
Power of judging of harmony {Hichardson). 
4. The head; or the pBreon {iCr.ollfs). h. The 
bluest pan of a rutin ; the top {L’Fitrange), 
6. The privilege of being readily and kindly 
heard} (hvour (Zie»/(M 2 SOM). 7 . Disposition 
to like or dislike what U heard j judgment 
(jOvitAam). 8. Any prominence from a large 
bodv^mised forthesaKeof holding it {Taylor). 
1. The spike of corn 5 that part wtiich contains 
the seeds {Mortimer). 10. '/h Jfttll together hy 
ike Ears. To fight; to scufflej to quarrel 
(Mare). It. To set hy ike Ears. To make 
strife; to make to quarrel {Addison). On 
tome of these acceptations we must enlarge, 
as below. 

Ear (««♦%«,) in anatomy and physiology, 
the organ of hearing I situated On the opposite 
sides of the head, end in the human trisect is 
divided end itneroal ear. The 

otiricu/e, Cdt^M^'calkd the ear, constitutes 
the exteroaT,|. <1^ contains sevotql eminences 
smd depresritKitb-WP lit’® IkeAv, anriAWir, tragus, 

stcap^a^ msd io- 
iukHi The eicthl^ ariditnit jMsasge. e»n- 
tainfng the mm iu middk 

dotiF to rite me.'nWrio tympamtrn 
dpddet the enteiraat fktW tMernat 
I'pafts of tijlla organ. Behtiiri d|t iin*itibntna 
I ^rmpani til in imgoiar ihitSUAty of the 
^;^tnpaiimi> in which are foot Hitte cones, the 
' '7ih«netM| inegs, Mpes, and ostMi^tiiBret and 
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four openings, consisting of the Eustachian 
tube, mastoid sinus, fenestra ovatis,and fenestra 
rotunda. The tympanum is terminated by the 
labyrinth. The labyrinth is the remaining part 
of the internal ear, consisting of the cbwiea, 
vestibulura, and semicircular canals. Tire 
arteries of the ear are the external ami internal 
auditory. The veins empty themselves into 
the external jugulars. The muscles of the ear 
are divided into threp classes: the common, 
proper, and internal. The common muscles 
are, attollens auKm, amerior auri.s, and re- 
trahentes auris, which move the whole ear. 

The proper ar4, helicis major, hclicis minor; 
tragiciis, antitragicus, and transversus antis; 
these afi'ect the part only to which they are 
connected. The muscles of the internal ear 
arc, laxator tymnani, tensor tytnpni, and 
stapedius, which oelong to the ossiciila auditns. 

The nerves of the external ear are branches Pi 
the nervus auditorius durus, and those of the 
internal ear arc branches of the nervus audi> 
torius mollis. 

I’hc organ of hearing, liow'cver, in dilTereiit 
animals is very differently constituted. In seve¬ 
ral, and e.>pccinlly in some fishe.s, the lioncs of 
the ear arc placed on the outside of the cranium: 
in others, as the frog, for example, the vcstible 
nr entrance into the orgim is from the mouth. 

Ill man, indeed, it is piinly so, for such is the 
terminattun of the Eustacliian tube. 

Ear, as figuratively used hy musicians, 
implie.s that sensible, clear, and true pierccp- 
tinn (<f musical sounds, by which we are of¬ 
fended at rlis'sonance and pleased with har¬ 
mony. To have an car is to be capable of dis¬ 
tinguishing the true intonation from the false, 
to DC sensihk of metrical precision, and to 
feci all the nicer changes of artificial combina¬ 
tion. 

EAK-TRUMPKr,orHEARING TRUMPET, 
an instrument which asshts the liearinE of 
persons duU of that faculty. This kind of in¬ 
struments are formed of tubes, with a wide 
inmitli, and .terininatir.g in a small canal, 
which is applied to the ear. The form evi* 
dentiy si.ews bow they cundnee to assist the 
hcarine; for the greater q^uantity of rite weak 
an<l languid pulses of the air being ieeeU%d and 
collecieti by the large end of the tube,'«ie re- , ,, 
fleeted to the small end, where iliey are cdlecti*^”^ 
ed and condensed; Utenee entering the ear in^' 
tins condensed atatc, th^ itrike tlie tympanum 
with a grssiter force than they could ni^relly 
have done from ^ ^ afone. 

There is, hpw4vctV4,tn«ihod of oommuhir 
catiitg sounds to the deaf, with better suoaetn 
than by thic jEOtomoti tdar-trumpets, which in¬ 
strument, at Iein|;tk, CMtkely (^troy the sense 
of hrittin^ efi^ted hy iheatis of a eyHn- 
dricginEtT W tub* of ioory,' ora^riinilin’ hard ‘ 
s'ifostof^; ritotod mayheffom uto 12 irichee 
k>ng, or toofe, ar^ float a quarter to half br 
inch in diaiipiefoi'i if it be made hollow thseugh- 
out, OtAi e^, which is to be placed in the 
fuon^ .iMween the front teeth, oeght to have 
a mtiph imaiicr aperture than the odter aU 
trei«^- t'l# Ihike Is wen calculated to assist 
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those deaf persons, who ei^joy the music of a 
harpsichora, or other instrument. Dr. Willich, 
who gives this method in his Lectures on Diet 
and Regimrti, knew a gentleman who was 
quite deaf, but with the assistance of a eyhudcr, 
such as here described, was enabled to near the 
softest notes distiuctly, and to enjoy all the 
pleasures of music. 

Ears of a horse constitute much «f his 
beauty, and are in some respects indicative of 
his disposition, if they are small, soft, and 
itiie, curving inward in a small degree at the 
point, perfectly erect, and spirited in action, 
they give the animal a very noble, majesuc, 
and comtiiaiiding asjiect: on the contrary, 
when a horse points his ears forwards; or in¬ 
stead of keeping them firm is perpetually work¬ 
ing with them like a hog, he discovers ettlier 
a mischievous intention, or a timidity that will 
induce him to start at every unusual or sudden 
object. Horses of this description are seldom 
remarkable for the safety of their eyes. A pur¬ 
chaser cannot be too circumspect in his exami¬ 
nation of the ear before he completes his bar¬ 
gain. Horses having coarse, loug^ foul ears, 
set on too low, and lunging down on the sides, 
are called mule or lup-cared horses; and if of 
good firm or valuable in other respects, are in 
«neral cropped to improve their appearance. 
The greater part of the racing stuck of old. 
Herod, one of the best stallions ever bred ki 
England, were foul, long, and wide in their 
ears, a character which is still to be seen in al¬ 
most tile whole of kis progeny. 

Triinniiog the ears on the inside is a very 
common practice, and adds considerably to the 
neatness and cleanliness of the head and ap- 
leatance; but care should be taken never to 
et it be done during rainy weather, sharp and 
severe winds, or in the winter season; dreadful 
colds, as well as dangerous diseases, have often 
been produced by these means, without know¬ 
ing from what cans, the ill elfect has been tle- 
rived. The operation of trimming should be 
performed in dry, open, mild.weather, and with 
scissars in preference to the name of a candle; 
which, with the additional use of the twitch, 
only serves to put the poor animal to a double 
d^ree of unnecessary misery. After the ears 
are trimmed, they may be rubbed over on the 
iu«de with a small quantity of fresh butter, 
or a piece of hue linen moistened with olive 
oil. 

EARED, in botany, aurltus, auriculatus, 
(otirtr, an ear). Having an appetidaw like a 
little ear. Exemj^ified m the teaf, leaflet, and 
^nd. Aurita tblik: cordatii ceterum, sed 
knguUs prominentibuli rutundatis. Eared, or 
more properly ear-shaped, leaves are cordate or 
heart-shaped, but-have the corners prominent 
and rounded. 

The diminutires earlet and earletted seem 
imteelv necessary. 

EA^RLESS. a. (from ear.) Wanting ears. 
(iPope)* 

EA'RRING. t. («tr and ring.) Jewels set 
th a ring, ahd worn at the ears XSanivs). 
EA^HOT. s. Reach oC.thc ear 
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- % * 
EA'RWAX. t. The cerumen or exudation 
Whidi smears the inside of the ear (R(^). 

EA'RWIG. s. (cape and figja, Saxon.) 1. 

A shealhwingfd insect. 2 . A whisperer; a 
prying informer. 

EA'RWITNESS. j. (ear and fctrijeM.) One 
who attests, or can attest any thing as heard by 
himself {[looker). 

To EAR. V. a. {aro, I..atin.) To plow; to 
till {Shakspeare). 

To Ear. v.n. (from ear.) To shoot into 
ears. ^ 

EARL, an English title of honour, or degree 
of nobility, next below a marquis, and above a 
viscount. Earls were anciently attendants or 
associates of the king in his councils, and mar¬ 
tial expeditions; much as comites, cnnnts, 
were ot the m.sgistrates of Rome, in quality of 
deputies, to execute their offices for them. 

Hence, also, earls are called, in Latin, ro- 
mitesi in French, comtes, counts, &c. The 
Germans call them graves, as landgrave, mark- 
grave, palsgrave, &c. The Saxons, ea/dormcfl; 
the Danes,'(’or/as; and the English, earls. 

An earl is orealed by cincture of sword, 
mantle of state put upon him by the king, a 
cap and a coronet [nit upon his head, and a 
charter in his hand. 

Originally, the title earl alwap died with 
the man. William the Conqueror first made 
it liereditarys giving it in fee to bis noblest, 
and annexing it to shires or counties. For the 
support of the state thereof, he allottet! the 
tiiird penny out of the sherilTs court, issuing 
out ot all pleas of the shire from which theean 
took his title. But, of later days, the matter 
is much altered. 

Earls arc now created hy patent, without 
any authority over, or particular relation to, 
tlicir counties; and without any profit arising 
thence, except some annual stipend out of the 
exchequer, for honour-sake. The number of 
earls lieing of late much increased, and no more 
counties being left for them, several of them 
have made choice of some eminent part of a 
county, as Holland, Craven, &c. Others of 
some town, as Exeter, Bristol, &c. And 
others, of some village, or their own seal, park, 
&c, as Coilolphin, Bidton, 8cc. 

£akL MAUsiiAi.. SeeMaRSHAL. 

EA'RLDOM. *. (from earl.) The seigniory 
of an earV{Spenser). 

EA'RLINESS. s. (from early.) Qmckness 
of any action with respect to sometniiig else 

{Sidneo). 

EARL9TONE, a town in Berwickshifc, 
seated on the river Leader, .35 miles S.E. of 
Edinburgh. 

EARLY, a. (aep, Saxon, Wolfe.> Sopn 
yyith respect to something rfse (Ssaji^A). 

Ea^kly. ad. Soon; betinii* (ffW/er). 
EARN, or Earx hov0H, a great Lke in 
the cottuty of Fennanah, ta Irtland. It covers 
nearly one third part of the county. 

To Earn. (eapinsh, Snon.y 1. 
gain as the reward or wages of labour, Ok 
perforiissnce(»?M'(/il)» 8. To obtain MR con^ 
l^uence of action {Skakfpeore), , 
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' EARNEST, c. (eajwittft, Saxou.) 1. Ar¬ 
dent in any affection; warm; zealous; im¬ 
portunate iUoaker). S Intent; fixed; eager 
iDupptt). 3. Serious; importunate {Hooker). 
^ Ea'rmbst. s. (from the adjective.) 1. Se¬ 
riousness; a serious event,loot a jest; reality, 
not a feigned appeaflmce {Shakspeare). 2. 
ierttiiz,^ pense, iDantsh.} Pledge; handsel; 
first fruits {Smalridge). 3. The money which 
is given in token that a bargain is ratified. 
With us, the person who gave it is in strictness 
obliged to abitie by his bargain; and in case he 
decline it, is not discharged upon forfeiting his 
earnest, but tnay be sued for the whole money 
stipulated. 

EA'rtNESTLY. ad. (from earnest.) 1. 
Warmly; .affectionately; zealously; iinpor- 
tunateiy; intensely (5ma/rtdge}. S. Eagerly; 
desironWv (5/(nA*peare). 

EA'RNESTNESS.’ s. (from earnest.) 1. 
Eagerness; warmth; vehemence (Addison). 

2. ^lemnity; zeal; seriousness (Alterbury), 

3. Solicitude; care; intenseness (JDryden). 

EABSH. t. (from ear, to plow.) A plow¬ 
ed field : not in use (May). 

EARTH, s. (eojit, Saxon.) 1. One of the 
four elements of which the ancient philoso¬ 
phers thought the whole system of nature was 
composed; terrene matter. 2. The terraqueous 
globe; the world (Locke). 3. Different modi¬ 
fications of terrene matter. 4. This world op¬ 
posed to other scenes of existence (Shak- 
speare). 5. The inhabitants of the earth 
(Genesis). 6. Country; distinct rj^on Dry- 
den). 7. (from ear, to plow.) Tlie act of 
turning up the ground in tillage (Tusser). 

To Earth, v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
hide in earth (Dryden). 2. To cover with 
earth (Lvelyn). 

To Earth, v. n. To retire under ground 
(Ticket). 


T'AcEA'Sth, in astronomy and geography, 
this terraquetHis gicdie or ball, which we inhabit, 
consisting of land and sea. 

Figure tf the Earth.—Tlie ancients had va¬ 
rious opinions as to the figure of the earth: some, 
as Anaximander and Leucippus, held it cylindn- 
cal, or in form of a drum: hot the principal opi¬ 
nion was, that it was flat; that the visible horiz.iii 
was the bounds of the earth, and the ocean the 
bounds of the horizon; that the heavens atifi earth 
above tliis ocean were the whole visible universe; 
and that all beneath the ocean was Hades: and 
of this same opinion were also some of the Chri-Uian 
Esthers, as La^ntius, St. Augu.<itiiic, &c. See Lac- 
ten.'lih. 3, cap. 14 : fit. Ang. lib. i 6 , de Civitute 
Dei; Aristotle dC'^lb, Hb. a, cap. 13 . 

Such of the' aiMdenta, however, as underatood 
any thing.of ^aatrOnoiny,and especially the doc¬ 
trine of ^ipses, tfiestbsive been acquatnled with 
ttie round figure Of tte darfh ; as the ancient Ha- 
byUmian astronon:^,'irtu) bad cakolatcd eclipses 
long before the time of Alexander, and Thales the 
Oreciatt, who predicted anscctipse of the sun. It 
is now^ indeed, agreed on alt bapds, unless, per- 
' baps, by die most vulgar a^ igporaat, that Uie 
V form of the terraqueous globe Uf:^^oal, or veiy 

'^.it is an allowed prbiciple far bjifics, that 
objects at equal distances Opposing 



them to be equally iltqmiiiated, and that theiV 
are no intervening obstacles) those which ere 
of the greatest bulk may be the most clearly dis¬ 
cerned, and vki vena ; and that some objects of 
considerable magnitude may be very eonspieuoue, 
whilst smaller objects of similar materials, at an 
equal distance, on the same plane, cannot be seen. 
Nowi it is frequently observed by mariners when 
they approach the shores of countries, wherever 
situated,'that the points of high rocks, steeples of 
churches, and other thin but lofty objects, come 
in sight much sooner than houses and other build- 
inp and objects, of greater magnitude but less 
height. In like manner, by persons on the shore, 
the masts and rigging of an approaching ship are 
discerned some time before the hull and lower 
parts of the vessel, though mueh larger, come into 
view. Seamen, it is well kqpwn, frequently die- . 
cover distant lands from the tope of a ^ip *8 masts, 
long before they are visible to those who stand 
upon deck. These circumstances, and many 
others of a similar nature, immediately suggest 
the idea that the earth is not a vast plane inter¬ 
spersed with hills, dales, and seas, but of some 
curvilinear figure, the convexity of which rises up 
and prevents the prospect of distant objects. And 
since circumstances alike both in kind and degree 
have thus been observed on all known parts of the 
earth, it is natural to infer that it is in the shape 
of a solid of regular aud equal curvature, or that 
it is a sphere. 

To these observations we must likewise add, 
that several navigators have sailed quite round the 
earth; not in an exact circle, it is true, for this 
the winding of the shores would not admit of; but 
going in and out as the shores happened to lie, 
they have held on the same course, and arrived 
at .their native country on a diifcreut side from 
that oil which they first began their voyage; thus 
Ferdinand Magellan, setting out on the west side 
of :Spain, continued shaping his coarse westward, 
tilt he returned home on the south-eastern side of 
Spain; and thus, uh-a, have Drake, Dampier, 
Cooke, and others, circainn-iilgated’the earths 
and when, in addition to all these facts, it is recol¬ 
lected, that all tlie rules of navigation are con¬ 
formable to the opinion of the earth being neorly 
globular, aud that these rules never lead the ma¬ 
riner int<> material error, even in the longest and 
most cumpUcated voyages; these well-known eir- 
cmnstances, without adducing others, though 
others c-iually or more forcible might be adduct, 
(as from eclipses, levelling, &c.) must sufficiently 
establish the belief in the mintl of every impartial' 
and competent judge, that the earth deviates but 
very little in fts form from that of a sphere. See 
Astronomy. ^ 

The natural cause of this sphericity of thw ' 
globe is, according to sir Isaac Newtun, the great 
principle of atijractibii, which the Creator has 
stamped on all the matter in the Aniverse; and 
by which all bodies and nil the parts of bodies, 
mutually attract one another. And the same if 
tlie cause of the sphericity of drops of rain, 
quicksilver, tec. 

What the earth loses of its sphericity by moun* 
tains.and valleys, is nothing considerable; tbO 
bigtot eminence being scarce equivalent ,to the 
minutest pibtuberanco.on tlie surface lA an orange, t 
its difference firom a perfect spbfiic, however, is 
more cen^kforabie in another, respect, by which it 
appK^^t'itettrly to fiiesbapn of an.orange, of 
to an Sflbcrold, being a Jittjo flatted at 'th« , 
about the equatorial ports, so 

^ \ ‘ v' y 
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that the kvU from pole to pole is less than the 
equatorial diameter. What gave the first occa¬ 
sion to tbo discovery of this figure of the earth, 
vere the observations of some French and Eng¬ 
lish philosophers in the East Indies, and other 
parts, who found that pendulums, the nearer they 
came to the equator, performed their vibrations 
slower; from whence it frdlows, that the velocity 
of the descent of bodies by gravity is less in coun¬ 
tries near to the equator } andrconsequently, that 
those parts are farther removed from the centre of 
the earth, or from the common centre of gravity. 
See the History of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
by du Hamel, pp. i lo, 156 , ao 6 ; and I’Hist. dc 
TAcad. Roy. 1700 and 1701 . This circumstanca 
put Huygens and Newton upon finding out the 
cause, which they attributed to tlie revolution of 
the earth about its axis. If the earth were in a 
fluid stote, its rotation round its axis would ne¬ 
cessarily make it put on such a figure, because 
the centrifugal force being greatest towards the 
equator, the fluid would there rise and swell most; 
and that its figure really should be so now, seems 
necessary, to keep the sea in the equinoctial re¬ 
gions from overflowing the earth about those 
parts. See this curious subject well treated by 
Huygens, in his discourse De Causa Gravitates, 
p. t 54 , where be states the ratio of the pi'lar dia¬ 
meter to that of the equator, as 577 to 578 . And 
Newton, in his Principia, first publishe.d in 1686 , 
demonstrates, from the theory of gravity, that the 
figure of the earth must be that of an oblate 
spheroid generated by the rotation of an ellipse 
about its shortest diameter, provided all the |>arts 
of the earth were of an uniform density through¬ 
out, and that the proportion of the polar to the 
equatorial diameter of the earth would be that of 
689 to 69 a, or nt>arly that of 229 to 230 , or as 
*990512 to one. 

This prupoition of the two diameters was cal¬ 
culated by Newton in the following manner: 
Having found that the centrifugal force at the 
equator is ■j-J.^th ofgravity, he ussumes, as an hy¬ 
pothesis, that the axis of the earth is to the dia¬ 
meter of the equator as 100 to loi, and thence 
determines what must he the centrifugal force at 
the equator to give the earth such a form, and 
finds it to be j-jfths of gravity: then, by the nile 
of proportion, if a centrifugal force equal to flgths 
of gravity would make the earth higher at the 
equator than at the poles by j^tb of the whole 
height at the poles, a ceotrifugal force that is 
the ^.J^th of gravity will make it higher by a pro¬ 
portional excess, which by calculation is ^th of 
. tlic height at the poles; and thus he discovered 
jj^at the diameter at the equator is to the diameter 

the poles, or the axis, as 230 to 229. But this 
'Computation supposes the earth to be every where 
' of an uniform density; whereas if the earth is more 
dense near the centre, then bodiesat the poles will 
^ be more attracted by this additional matter being 
nearer; and therefore the excess of the semi-dia- 
met^ of the eijuntor above the semUaxis, will be 
difibrent. Accotoing to this proportion between the 
two diameters, Newton fartW computes, from the 
difibrent measures of a degree, that the equatorial 
diameter will exceed the polar by 34 miles and 

In opposition to the deductions of Newton, 
Messrs. Cassini, both father and son, M. Mairan, 
and M. J.' Betnouilli, attempted to prove that the 
earth was an oblong spheroid; and many positive 
assertions were made in eontradietkm of the opi¬ 
nion of that great philosopher. But in l135 two 
coinpauies of mathematiciane ttrere employedj one 
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for a northern, and anotfaw for a sonthcra expn* 
dition, the result of whose observations and mea¬ 
surement plainly proved that the earth was flat¬ 
ted at the poles. See Degree. 

The proportion of the equatorial diameter to 
the polar, as stated by the gentlemen employed 
on the northern expedition for measuring a degree 
of the merididn, is as l to 0’9891; by the Spanish 
mathematicians as 266 to 263, or as Vto 0*99624; 
by M. Bouguer as 179 to 178, or as 1 to 0'9944t. 

Indeed, if in any case fajr reasoning from the 
nature of things could be allowed to determine, 
independent of experiment, the decision on this 
ground would be completely in favour of Newton. 
For it is easy to shew that if the earth were of an 
oblong spheroidical figure, the axis of its revolu¬ 
tion wonid either go through one of its short dia¬ 
meters, or be continually changing, unless the said 
axis exactly coincided with the longer axis of tlie 
figure. Thus: suppose such an oblong figure as 
Aa (fig. 5. PI. 5.) fixed to the axis Pf at the cen¬ 
tre C, but capable of moving freely round it to¬ 
wards either P or f, yet so as to be obliged to 
move with the axis when it turned round. Sup¬ 
pose now, the poles P, f, to be fixed, and the 
body, thus constituted, to be turned swiftly roaml 
the axis ep: then, if the angle ACP be oblique, 
and the figure AO«£ oblong, the parts AC and 
Ca will acquire a eentrifugui force, which must 
necessarily enlarge the angle pCA till it becomes 
a right angle. Asides this, a velocity will be ge- 
ncratod in the motion, while A is going towards 
the perpendicular C«, which will cause it to pro¬ 
ceed farther, as to B, with a motion which will 
then be retarded till the centrifugal force is siifil. 
cient to send it back again the contrary way: 
and thus it will coiitiiiiie to move like the ost'illa- 
tions of a pendulum; until, at length, a little 
motion being lost at each owillatioii, the oblong 
figure AOaR will move quietly about its less axis 
DFi coinciding with fP. That Aa could never 
exactly coincide with Pp in the earth is more than 
probable, because the unequal distribution of sea 
and land, besides the phsenmnena of the tides, 
must make the axis of its gravity, and consequent¬ 
ly that of its revolution, to differ from tlie axis of 
the oblong spheroid, if the earth bad such a figure: 
without considering that every earthquake would 
also notice an equilibrium, which once lost, could 
never be recovered again. {PbU. Transae. iV». 
388.) 

In the new Petersburgh Acts, for the years 
1788 and 1789, are accounts and’ calculations of 
experiments relative to this subject by Mr. Krafit. 
These experiments were made at different times 
and in various parts of the Russian empire. This 
gentleman has collected and compared them, and 
drawn the proper conclusions from them: thus 
he infors that the length « of a pendulum that 
swings seconds in any given latitude x and in a 
temperature of 10 degrees of Reaumur's thermome¬ 
ter, may be determined by this equation: 

iea>439*178H-2-321 8 ine% lines of a French 
foot, 

or xa> 39*0045+ 0'206 sine *x, in English inches, 
in the temperature of 53 of Fahrenltoit’s thermo¬ 
meter. 

This expression nearly agrees, not only with all 
the experiments made on the peuduliun in Russia, 
but also with those of Mr. Graham in England, 
and those of Mr. Lvons in 79** 30* north latitude, 
where he found its length to be 431*38 lines. ‘ ItS 
also shews the augmentation of gravity from thq- 
equator to the pai^let of a giveu latitada x: : 
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putting g for tlie gravity under the equator, O for 
that under the pole, and y for that under the la¬ 
titude X, M. Kraflt finds 
v“»(l +t)’0058849 sine *x)f t and therefore G = 
I'4)05a848jf. 

From this proportion of gravity wider difieront 
latitudes, the sauae ae^or infers that, in case tlie 
earth is a hgimogeneous ellipsoid, its oblateness 
must be instead of which ought to be the 
result of this hypothesis: but on tb'e supposition 
that the earth is a heterogeneous ellipsoid, he 
finds its oblateness, as deduced from these ex¬ 
periments, to be which agrees with that 

resulting from the measurement of some of the 
degrees of the meridian. This Gonfirms an 
ubsenation of M. l>e la Place, that, if the hy¬ 
pothesis of tlie earth’s homogeneity be given 
ujr, then theory, the measurement of degrees of 
latitude, and experiments with the pendulum, 
.all agree in their result with respect to the ob¬ 
lateness of the earth. See Meiuoires dc 1’ Acad. 
1783, p. 17. 

The different lengths of pendulums vibrating in 
dit&rent latitudes in any assurmxt unit of time, re¬ 
duced to the same temperature, and to the lev^l 
of the sea, afford another means of appreciating 
the exact figure of the earth. M. Laplace has 
lately given a method to ascertain the ellipse ge¬ 
nerating the terrestrial spheroid, so that the two 
following conditions shall be fulfilled: 1st. That 
the sum of the errors committed in the measures 
froliti the second pendulum shall be nothing. S. 
That the sum of those errors, all taken positively, 
sliall he a minimum. 

In order to this, let a', a", a'*, S\e. represent the 
length of the second’s penduiimi: make i', I", 
tus. the sqnaies of the sines t.f the coiTcsponaing 
latitudes; and suppose that the lengths of the 
peodulum are expressed by tlie formula a+iy. 
Calling s', if, aM', &c. the errors of the observa¬ 
tions, we shall have the fullowiiig equations: 

a»-a-Fi/=*' 

a^—z — 


(a) ,(«) _(») 

If these equations be added together, and (heir 
sum divided by their number n, we shall, by ntak- 
ing tiie quotient equal to zero, find a result of 
the form 

■ «-*A—z—Ky. (B) 

$Qcfa is the condition that must be satisfied when 
the sum of the errors is nothing. 

Now if this equation be subtracted from each 
of the equation* (A), we shall obtain new equa¬ 
tions of the following form: 

C( 0 ) 

^*"^J^**** . « . &c. ) 

' g' 1“ V* 

Form the serle% of quotients - 7 -, -r-, ~~, 

•. t r f 

foe. «sid dispute theitt; ge^ordlng to the order of 
their magnitude, signs, and com- 

Meneibg with the gfoatete : represent these quo- 

tienis, thus arrangil, 

.-rOO 

P ibserre m what order they eonespond with 
Bt'iaenthenof.^ equnti 0 Qa(O). 
fdxmPi tn ifotain the vnlM' of jr, which re¬ 



duces to a minimutn the sum of thd mrors *11 
taken positively, we must add ^entities '« 
h', h', K", foe. until their sum begins to s^pass 
the half sum of all those quantities: th'us,'caUiiig 
F that sum, we must determine r in such manner 
that w‘e shall have 

u+y+u- .. +h Wtjf 
A'+r+r — 

and then will because, according to the 

method actually practised, it is requisite to make 
the error nntbing relative to tlie length of the pen¬ 
dulum whioh curresponds to that of the equations 
(O), of wbicii the fii-st member equal to zerd gives 
that value of y. Then we shall have z by means 
of the equation 

z«=A—Ky. 

Laplace, applying this kind of analysis to the 
fifteen principal determinations of the length of 
the pcndulnin in diffe’.'ent latitudes, finds 
y=0 0056724 ... z=0-9967fi. 

Now, it is demonstrated, in No. 34 of the Mfca- • 
nique Celeste, tome ii. that the compression of the 
earth is equal to | of the ratio of the rcntrifagal 
force to gravity miaut the value ofy: wlience, this 
ratio being it follows that the compression, 
taking the minor axis of the rarth for unit, is 

a=0-00865-y=—j 

a result which accords remarkalily with the eliip- 
tieity deduced from the measures in France and 
at the equator. 

The length x of the oentesimal-sccond’s pendn- 
luni, expressed in metres for any latitude L,agree¬ 
ably to the nbu\c cuiiiprfssion, is 

X-=o'f739503 + 0- “004208 siu«L. 
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Wc shall now give some idea of the analytical 
pro.'<'SM.'s, by which the (livurc of the earth is di - 
dut'od fi.'Ri ai tiiai iiieusiiremeiits of degrees. If 
Ihctnrtli he an ellip»o;J of revolution, then all the 
meridians will be ellipses, whose minor axes will 
be tbe axis of the poles, and the major equal that 
of the equator: calling the former b, the latter a, 
and denoting by y and * the rcctangulor co-ordi¬ 
nates, will’ll are respi-etively pai-alie. to them, the 
equation of those meridians will bu 

Tlicir radius of cm vatui'e R will be expressed by 
r«4 

^T" ’ 

and very small arcs measured on meridians, im^ 
be considered as appertaining to the osculatO| 
circle, whose radius is R, j 

Oli.scrvations make known the abscissa x ; biH 
we maj deduce it from the laUtiide, when the raJ 
dius drawn from the centre of the spheroiii to the 
point in question is known: fof, naming r that,, 
radius, and the latitude, or the angle formed hjll' 
r, with the iftajor axis, we have 
X-^r cos f 

and front theiiee 

fit*—r* (a*—t*) cos 

Soppose, BOW, tjiat then will » he 

tbe compression of the spheroid j and it may ba 
coBsideiwd *s * vwry snudjL fraction, of which all 
aoperior to the first may be jiegiecced. 
Itenca we mey deduce 


R« 
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+ a) *”” 1 ] 24^ 

t| w-WerQ.nothing, the ellipsoid would become a 
fpbeiie, and r woiMd be always equal to a. If 
these differ, it can only be proportionally to the 
compression of the ellipse; and consequently the 
diflereuce will always bo very small, and uf the 
same order as a. But the radius r in the expres¬ 
sion of' R, is always muUipli»l by or by 

C4>«: thus, provided we may neglect the square 
of a, it is unnecessary to have regard to the 
differrnce between r and a, and we may substitute 
« for r. Then will 


m [a®—(a®—4®) cos 

J\ S " I ■ i la iw ■ " ! « ■ — li w i III 


Or, substituting for a its value, and l■l»tainiMg only 
first powers of a, 

,(l+3rtsiri ® 4 ()^ 


R=>4-: 


1 + ( 


3« 


=4 [1 —« (1 —3 sin ®f)l 


e 

>_ 


I—a (1—3 sin *y) 
1—a(l—3 sin s^') 


an equation which contains no other nnknowa 
quantity than the compression »; and which, 
as the terrestrial ellipsoid differs so little ftoni a 
spbere,may be still farther simplified.by expanding 
and neglecting the square of a ; whence we bare 


or, finally, 


■ 1—3 « (sin —sin ; 


3/(sin ®f'—sin 


This formula applied to the degree measured at 
the equator by Bouguer, and that of France mea¬ 
sured by Delambre and Mcebaiu, gives 


334 


Developing the numerator of this expression by 
tbe binomial theorem, it will becxniie ^ 

j=>l + 3asin®p+ &c. 
and by the ordinary division 

—^— =- 1 —a+ &c. 

1 -fa 

These two expressions being multiplied together, 
and retaining only the first powers of a, we shalt 
have, ultimately, 

R=4 [1—» (1—3 sin ’<>)]. 

In this expression the only variable quantity is 
sin If the compi cation bi'e.’une evanescent, we- 
should have R >=4, the iiieridiatis would become cir¬ 
cles, and all the radii of curvature would be re¬ 
spectively equal. In the case we are eoiisidcring, 
they differ from each other by llie term 3«4 sin 
where the sine uf the angle which is the lati¬ 
tude, augments constantly from the equator to 
the pole. We sec, therefore, that the radii 
of curvature go on increasing in the same direc¬ 
tion proportionally to the square uf the sine of (he 
latitude: and as the arcs which eorivspond to the 
same number of d<‘grees in different circles are 
proportional iu length to the radii of those circles, 
it follows that the degiees of the meridian aug¬ 
ment, likew'ise, from the equator to tlie pole, in the 
same ratio. 

^ Considering noiv the arc of a degree mi^asiired 
;^pon tbe spheroid in the latitude f,and represent- 
Jhg it by f. R being the radius of ourrntuii-, 
WxR will be the circumference of tbe circle of 
> which the arc « measures a degree. We shall 
have, therefore, 

« 360s 

360ea>2«R, or R**—. 

Then the preceding equation will become, 

360c 


4=3261443 toises, a=337120S toises; 
and a—4=9765 toises/ 

The di^ree measured at Quito, with tbe degrea 
measured recently in iApland by Svanberg, gives 

» = The compression dc'duced from the 
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theory of gravity as applied to tbe latest observa¬ 
tions of Burg, Maskelyne, &c. is use 
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Svanberg’s observations compared with Bouguer’a 
I 


give a = 


334-2!J5 


: or, allowing for refraction^ 


Let t' be an arc of another degree measured in la¬ 
titude f'; we shall have in like manner 

.^=4[l-l«(l-3 sin "f.*)]. 

Dividing those equations, member by member, we 
•btain 
VOL-IV. 


agreeably to Prony’s method, . Svan- 

berg’s, compared with the degree uf Delambre and 

Mcchain, gives a =■ ' . This degree com- 
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pared with tbe late East Indian degree of Mq)or 

Lambton, gives a =•■ " ■—■■. The most proba- 
3u I * lo7 

ble compression in the opinion of Svanberg, is 
-^or,jr—J which he obtains by a diminution of 
14 metres from the d^ree uf Peru, an augmenta¬ 
tion of 24'” to that of India, and of i" to the 
Freiich degree. See our articles Deobeb and 
£i,i.ipticity. 

Mr. Professor Playfair, in vol. v. of the £din- 
biirgli Trans, enters into tbe enquiry why, consi¬ 
dering the care with which observations have been 
made, they do not agree more nearly iu the re¬ 
sults. Among the causes of this inconsistency, 
besides unavoidable mistakes and tbe imperfec¬ 
tions of instroments, the professor mentions local 
irregularities in the direction of gravity, particu¬ 
larly those occasioned hy the attraction of moun¬ 
tains. « There are,” says he, “ no doubt, situa¬ 
tions, in which the measurement of a small arch 
might, from this cause, give the radius of curva¬ 
ture qf the mwidian or .pven lugativt.** 

AnoUier kind of local irregularity is that arising 
fram the unequal density of the baterials under 
the surhceoftbe earth, and not far from it: er*^ 
rors thus produced might amount to 10 * or 
And this cause of error is the more forinid~ 
not only because it ma]r go to a great exton 
because there is not an^^ visible marlc'by 

If ,1 
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•xiitence can aElwaya be dwtiagirfsbed. The pro* 
fcssor also justly observes, that in order to avoid 
any material error in determining the figure of the 
earth, the arches measured should be large, con¬ 
sisting each of several degrees, as an error aould 
tlten he rendered inconsiderable, by being spread 
eut over a greater iuterVtd. We n-fer to Mr. 
Plsyfairhi paper for some ingenious formulas fur 
ascertaining the proportion of the earth's axes, 
iVom different kinds of adincasureuiont. The rea¬ 
der may also consult bishop Horsley’s Tracts; 
Robertson’s Navigation ; the papers of Williams, 
]}alby,and Mudge, in the Pliilosophical Tiaiisac- 
tions, relative to t'le Trigonometrical Survey; 
Nicholson’s Journal, Nos. 39, .tl. N. S.; Svaii- 
berg, Kxposition des Operations faites cii Lnppo- 
nie, &c.; Delanibre, &.c. Base du Systbme Me* 
triqne decimal; Puissant, Geodesie, Topographic, 
dec. in se^eial of which the principal geodesic 
operations and analytic fi>i'mula are explained 
with considerable perspicuity. 

Changet of the Earth.—Mr. Boyle suspects that 
there are great, though slow, internal changes in 
the mass of the karth. lie argues from the va¬ 
rieties observed in the change of the iiiugnetie 
needle, and from the observed changes in the tem¬ 
perature of climates. But as to the latter, there is 
reason to doubt that lie could not have diaries of 
the weather sufficient to direct his judgment. 
Boyle's Works abr. vol. i. p. 393, &e. 

Magnetism gf the Earth—The notion of the mag. 
netism of the earth was startcil by Gilbert; and 
Boyle supposes magnetic eflluvia moving from 
one pule to the otlier. See liis Works abr. vol. i. 
p, 985, 290. 

Dr. Knight also, thinks that the earth may be 
considered us a great loadstone, whose raagiietical 
parts are disposed in a vei y irregular manner; and 
that the south pole of the earth is analogous to 
the north pule in magnets, that is, the jMile by 
which the magnetical stream enters. See Magmey 
and Magnetism. 

He observes, that all the phenomena attending 
the direction of the needle, in ditrerent p -rts of tlie 
earth, in great measure correspond with what 
happens to a needle, when placed upon a large 
teiTella; if we make allowances fur the different 
dispusitiuDs of the magnetical part.s, with respect 
to each other, and consider the south pole of the 
earth as a noith pule with regard to ntagnetisni. 
The earth might become magnetical by the iron 
ores it contains, for all iron ores are capable of 
magnetism. It is true, the globe might uotwith- 
ttauding have remained umnagnetical, unless some 
cause had existed capable of making that re|iel- 
fent matter producing magnetism move in a stream 
titrough the earth. 

Magrulutie and Constitution tf the £arM.-~Tbi 8 
has been varionsly determined by different au¬ 
thors, both ancient and modern. The usual way 
has bMo, to measure the length of one degree of 
the meridian, and multiply it by 360, for the 
Whole circnmfbren^. (SeeDEOnEE.) Diogenes 
Laertius informs u'ajrthat Anaximander, a scholar 
of Thales, who lived about .1.50 years before the 
birth Of Christ, was the llrst who gave an account 
ofthe otreumference of the sea and laud; and it 
Se^tua his measure was used fay the succeeding 
till the 'time of Smtostbents. 
^9ee EiUvcwthemes.) Aristotle, at the end of 
‘‘‘tijr. Dd^ Seilo; says, the mathematicians who 


‘'UttOiiq^ to measure- the 
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earth, make H 4(1,000 sMinms: wbtefa Hfs ttiOUfl^ 
is the number determined by Auaximander. 

The results of juauy other measurements afO 
upon record; from the mean of all whiefaf the 
following dimensions may b« taken as near the 
truth: 

the circumference 35000 miles, 

the diameter 7957^ miles, 

the superficies 198944306 square miles, 

the solidity 363930000000 cubic miles. 

.Also the seas and unkuviwn parts of the earth, by 
a meusuTcmeut of the beat maps, contain 
160523026 squatc miles; the inhabited parts 
3^923180; of which Kurope runtaiiis 44h6G<ih i 
Asia, 10768823; Afiiea, 96'5.807; and Aiuerieii, 
14110874. If the earth be considered as a sphe¬ 
roid, the axes may be slated at about 7950 and 
7977 miles respectively. 

The terraqueous globe is distinguished into 
three paits or r>?giuns, viz. 1st, The external^tni t 
or crust, being that from which vegeta’.iies spring 
and animals are nourished. 2d, The middle, or 
intermediate part. Which is possessed by (bssils, 
extending further than human labour ever yet pc- 
mctiated. 3d, The internal or central part, which 
is utterly unknown to ns, though by many authors 
supposed of a magnetic nature; by others, a muss 
or sphere of fire; by othci s, an abyss or collection 
of waters, snvrounded by the strata of earth; and 
by others, a hollow, empty space, inhabited by 
animals, that have their sun, moon, planets, and 
other conveniences within the same. But others 
divide the body of the globe into two finrts, viz. 
the external part, called the cortex, including the 
internal, nliiclithcy cull the nuclius, being of a 
dilfeient nature fioiii the former, and possessed by 
lire, water, or more probably by a considerable 
portion of metals, as it h.is been found, by caicu- 
kation, that the mean density of the whole earth is 
near double the density of common stone. See 
Hutton's determination of it, Philos. Trans. 1778, 
p.781. 

The external part of the globe either exhibits 
inequalities, cs mountains and valleys; or it is 
plane and level; or dug in channels, fissniTS, beds, 
&r. for rivers, lakes, seas, &c. These ineqiiali. 
ties in the foce of the earth most naturalists snp. 
(iiisc have arisen from a ruptnro or .subversion of 
the earth, by the force either of the subterraneous 
files or waters. In this part of the earth theie • 
appear various strata, supposed the sediments of 
srieial tlouds ; the wattws of which, being replete 
with matters of divers kinds, as they dried up, or 
oozed through, deposited these different matters, 
which ill time hardened into strata of stone, saud^ 
coal, rlay, Uc., See Geoeogy. 

Motion of the It is now universally agreed^ 

tliat, besides the small motion of the earth which ’ 
causes the precession of the equinoxes, the earth 
has two great and independent motions; viz. the 
one by which it turns round its own axis, in the 
space of twenty-font hours nearly, and causing the 
continnal succession of day and night; and the 
other an absolute motion of its whole mass in a 
large orbit about the sun, having that luminary 
for its ceotro, in such manner that its axis keeps 
always parallel to ibieif, incliaed in the same'anifle 
to its path, ami by that means cansjug the vicis¬ 
situdes of seasons, sprii)|, aumflfor, autumn, 
winter. 

It'is indeed true that, as to sense, the earth 
of the a|>pe8rs to be fixed in the centre, witli tho sui^ 
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Man, lind hsavena. moving' round ]t Overy duyt 
Uitd auati doubtless wvutii be considered as tho 
true nature of the motion''! In the rude ages of 
mankind, as they are nil! by the rude and un* 
learned. But to a thinking and learned mind, the 
contrary will soon appear. We shall not adduce 
many argum nts in support of this position. It is 
mnuitest, from constant ohserva'iuii, thateitlier 
the earth is at rest, and all the heavenly bodies 
perform their rerolnt'ioils daily in circles parallel 
to each other, their several centres falling in tho 
axis of the earth or heavens} or, that these celes¬ 
tial bodies, or tbe greater part of them, are at rest, 
and the earth revolves daily about one of its dia¬ 
meters as an axis. Rut tliat the first of these is 
highly improbable, uiuy be thus shewn: Both the 
theory and practice of ineehauics teach us, that 
forces are directed to some cuntrul body on which 
they physically depend; that the force of gravity 
deci’ea>cs inversely as the square of the distances 
from its centre; and that when various bodies iu 
a system icvolve, their motions arc peiformcd 
about their coiiiuiuii centre of gravity: the hea¬ 
venly bodies are ut widely differenl distances from 
the earth (vaiying from about forty innlums of 
miles, to an almost infinitely greater distance); 
and all those bodies, on tliis supposition, iiiuxt 
move round the earth, or its axis prnduceil, in 
twenty-four hours; and, besides this, liie fixed 
st.ars, as aI)peal^ by tlie piccessioii of the equi- 
noxts, have another motion r uitid the axis of the 
celiptie in ahmit 259‘^i) years: so that, if the earth 
be fixed, an iiinuineiahle multitude of bodies (fur 
such telescopic ubsersatioiis shew tlic stars tube) 
are daily moved with woiideiful i-apidity by foices 
diiectcd to inniimcndile imaginary points on 
wbieh tiiev cannot possibly depend; and those 
foi-ccs must increase exactly in proportion to tlic 
distance from the im.igiiiary centres, or they can¬ 
not all revolve in tiie sumc time ; this is directly 
contradictory to the establislied laws of motion 
and gravity, and is, thcrelure, inadmissible, q'his 
is sullicicut to prove tee reality of the earth’s 
diurnal motion; and as to the annual motion, 
tlie discovery of thc^benatiuu of light establishes 
tliis point beyond conHovei-sy. 

I'lie nature and effects of the earth’s diurnal 
rotation are traced out under the wont DluitNAt.. 
Bat wffile the earth is tliiis turning uii its axis, it 
is at the same time cairied by its proper inutivm 
ill its orbit round the suu, us ,one of tlie planets, 
namely, between the orbits of Venus uiid Mars, 
, having the mbits of Venus and Mercury within its 
' own, or between it and the sun, in the centre, and 
^^thosc of Mtirs, Jupiter, Satinn, &.c. without or 
above it; whieh are therefoie called snpeiior 
planets, and tlie othere the inferior oik's. 'I'his is 
called the annual motion of the earth, because it is 
performed in a year, or 3CS days, 6 hours neaily; 
or' rather 3(15 days, 3 hours, ibrty-niiie minutes, 
from any equinox or s<iUlice to the same again, 
making tbe tropical year; but from any fixed 
Star tq the same aicain, as seen from the sun, in 
365 days, 6 lionrs, 9 mmutes, wliicti is called tlie 
sidereal yenr. The figure of this orbit is elliptical, 
having Uie sun in one focus, the mean distance 
bejiig about 95 millions of lailes. This annual 
motion is s^perforuted, that tlie earth's axis is 
•very ttbere! parallel, or in the same directiun in 
every part of the orbit; by which meant it hap¬ 
pens, that at one time oi the year tlie suu colighi- 
sma more of the ^rtb i>olar parts, and at the op¬ 


posite season of the year, more pf thfe Sfintlierit 
parts, thus shewing alt tlie varieties of sea»fi% 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter. See BSA.- 
SOK8. ' 

The direction of the cartli’s motion, in its orbit* 
is upwaixls in the morning, westwaixl at noOn, 
downwards in the evening, and eastwards at mid¬ 
night. Therefore, if a body were projected front 
its surface t-, ariive at the'suu, it must net be to¬ 
wards his disk, for its motion would then be com¬ 
pounded with the uniiunl uiotiun of tbe earth. 
But if a ball were projected eastwards at noon, up¬ 
wards in the evening, or westward at midnight, 
with a velocity equal to that of the earth in ita 
orbit, it would be at r st in the solar system, and 
the earth would iiniubdiately abandon it. Upon 
the earth’s return a year aflerwaids; it would meet 
with the body at rest, were it nut fur the sun's at- 
tiactiun; but by its force, the ball would in abqut 
(lays fall into the hwly of tlie sun. {H’oJtey’k 
Cckhial Companion^ p. 13.) 

Agf of ttie E< rlh .—On this sulqect there have 
been many difTt-rent opiniuns, and many warm 
disputes. Aribtu*le thought the earth was eternal; 
and Pannetiides, Pythagoras, and the Cl a'deaiis, 
were of the same opuiioii: but the generality of 
pbilcisophcrs, as well n>-divines and hirtoiians, 
have ala ays held an oriein of it; thoiieh where to 
fix that origin, is the difilciilty. Ti:e diff reiit 
systems of the chron ilngv of the Givrk«, the 
Egcptians, the Jews, the H-brew text, and the 
S.'ptiiaL’i’.it lersion ofScaliaor, of Pexro-i, of sir 
Isaac \owtoii, ecc, to say nudiin.; of the Chipese 
annals, leave the point much (inbariasscd. 

Some liai’e proposed to tr.ice up tlie antiquity 
of tiu'caith, bv ail observation of the snitness of 
tlie sea; others by ubscrviiig the elevation of the 
bottom of the sea, or the gror. tli of its strata. But 
these UK til h!s mu-t from their nature be very 
pre<-aiiuus and uiisaii-faetorj',. Others again, as 
Recupero, siigges! an argument for the very great 
Hire of the < artli, from observaiions on the lava of 
/Etna: but sir IV. Uamilton proves very cleaiiy 
that tilts k.iid ofarguinL'iit is fallacious. 

Tin: French li.'iv- found in Egypt, on some an¬ 
cient monumciiU, dilfureiit fi ures of the r.odiac, , 
which, simposiog tbein to be originally formed 
wlien tbe heavens bad a conesponding position, 
tended to give to the cailh a much higher origin 
than our leccived chron.ilogy attribub s to it, Ac- 
c<iidiiig to some phiiosopliers, we must go back 
from the present period 15,(!0U years; and even 
then we shall only arrive at ttu- time iii wliicb tbe 
figures of the zodiac weie contrived : but tiie 
World may have undergone many previous revo¬ 
lutions. 

With all the semblance of sagacity and truth 
wnich accom panics this mode of argument,nothing 
can be more iin|ihih.sopijiuaI than the mfereuce, 

Is it not an admiited fact, that one of the first ef¬ 
forts of astrou.iuiers, af er t'lcir scioucc had attain¬ 
ed a Certain degree of perf ction, was to draw from 
it Such modes of ari'a.i'rt‘in''iit and calcuiati'.n as 
might be u>cful in adjns ing the current liaie; 
and that the period frem which they supposed 
their account to set out was ini a great measure ar¬ 
bitrary, depending nil (i e multiplication of cycles 
ini'i each other, coniitma backward from any post- . 
liua of the licavciil.v biKtics la the then current;.^ 
age, to tbe peri-xi iit which these bodies (acoQfdiiA^ 
to their tables^ must have stood iiia postti<m 
ting tiie pariiose they had ia view I 

U 3 , ' 
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Resides, tlwovidenre adduced in different papers iriary or elemental atotnsi which Mastituto ' ^lt 
hi the Asiatic Researdies amount almost to a de» basis of the visible world. Sec CoRi'VSCvt>An 


monstratioo that, excepting a period which ac¬ 
cords very well with the Scripture accounts, the 
wliole Bramin chronology of myriads of years is 
merely a clumsy astronomical fiction, which at 
first was not even iiiteuJcd to deceive. 

We may also state here another well known 
fact,->4hat it was long a favourite opinion with 
astrologers, that all the planets must have been 
in conjunction in the first scruple of the sign Aries 
when the world w.is made; because then, accord¬ 
ing to them, was the proper time to begin a year! 
Others might have b en for a different arrange¬ 
ment, i. e. a differently constructed zodiac ; but 
vrbichever had the greatest number of suffrages at 
any period, can never prove any thing us to the 
point in question. 

The strongest argument in favour uf the e.v. 
treme ageof the world has been derived from the 
\ Chinese chronology. Now, a rcmnrkub’e period 
marked in their annals, as occurring almost at 
the very origin of their history, is described as at¬ 
tended by a conjunction of the sun, moon, and se¬ 
veral planets. Cassini, the celi'bratcd French as¬ 
tronomer, anxious to know the truth of tlws, cal- 
culated backwards, and thence discovereil an error 
of several hundred years in the Chinese chroiio- 
k>gy ; for he satisfactorily proved that such an cx- 
traoidindry conjunction of the planets did actually 
happen on the fiSth of February, 2012 years befuic 
Christ: that is, in the fourth century after the ge- 
ueiai deluge, in the days of Noaii and his sons, a 
little after the birth of Abraham. So that the 
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This port of the Epicurean theory has at length 
obtained a complete triumph. Yet the term earth 
is still retained in chemistry, to signify a certain 
class, not indeed of eiemcrital, hut of compound 
bodies; the composition uf which, however, has 
hitherto resisted all analysis; whence such sub¬ 
stances may be stid rt^garded as- comparatively 
simple; and are peculiarly characterised in mo¬ 
dern chemistry by the phrase undccomponiuicd 
bodies. Earth, in this scn^e of the term, is no 
longer opposed to waU-r, to air, or even to fire, iu 
the precise idea of it understood by the Greek 
pbilo.sophers, for these aie all compound bodies, 
easily capable of decomposition; the opposites of 
earth, in modern chemistry, are sulphur, carbon, 
metals, light, oxygen, hydrogen, azot, caloric, 
and various other substances, regarded as simple, 
not merely because they have not hitherto been 
analyseii, hut because no phainomenun hitherto 
observed indicates them to be cuinpouiids. 

I'hc mineralogist, who is often guided, in a very 
considerable degree, by the external and more 
obvious characters of a substance, usually exliihits 
a very long catalogue of earths in his gi-neial 
classification, in cuiiseqoeiice of a variation iu 
tlicse characters. For earths, rtgauled in this 
point of view, see the article MiNFitALOUV. The 
chemist, on the contrary, who cuiiliues himself al¬ 
most entirely to the constituent principles of a 
substance, as they appear upon minute and pa¬ 
tient analysis, very coitsideiably rertuecs the 


boasted antiquity of the Chinese chronology is number, in his own mode of airangeincnt; and tiie 
oompeilcd, by proofs of its own recording, to con- whole of the earths we are yet acquainted with, in 
tract itself within the compass of the Mosaic his- a chemical view of the subject, arc reducible to 
tory,and to come iu establishment of the veracity nine, and consist of the following: 
of tlie sacred records. Lime, 

But we shall not enter farther into this discus- Magnesia, 

aion; for we are convincoil that no aiguments Barytes, 

have yet been advanced by the most ingenious Stroiitian, 



opponents of the received chronology, which af- Alumina, 

ford sufficient reasons to justify our abandoning Glycina, 

it. Zirconi-j, ^ Proper. 

EartK, in chemistry. While, the philosopher Silica, 


has employed this term to express the entire Yi*ria, 

zna.ssor w'hich the globe we inhabit consists, or as All these agree in the following ch.aractcrs, whicb 
a name by which to distinguish this globe from aorrcincnt alone entitles them to the chemical Ue- 
the other planets that constitute the solar system, iiuiniuation of earths. 

the chciirist has, in almost all ages, given it a dif- 1. They are all iuboluhle iu water, or neor'y so ; 
ferent ami more restrained signification; and has or at least they become insoluble wlieu combined 


selected it to denote some particular and elcmen- with carbonic aoid. 


tal substance, of which the great mass of the ter¬ 
restrial globe, and perhaps of matter in general, 
is composed. Under the different systems of phi¬ 
losophy in ancient Greece, these elements, or cl^ 
mental substances, differed very materially m 
number: Pythagoras, and especially his renowned 
scholar Empedocles, resolved them into four, and 
beret^cgtablisbed a system, which has never been 
altogether subverted to the present hour; these 
four elements bjping fire, air, earth, and water. 
Other Grecian philosophers, however, supiwsed 
only one, two, or tfareo,of these four, to be strictly 
demental, and the remainder tq issue by a varia¬ 
tion in the structure or combination of the elc- 


2. They have little or no taste or smell; at 
least when combined with carbonic acid. 

3. They are fixed, incombustible, and incapable 
while pure of being altered by the lire. 

4. 'I'lieii specific gravity docs not exceed 4.9. 

5. When pure, they are cajiable of assuming 
the form of a white powder. 

6. They are not altered when heated with com¬ 
bustibles. 1 

These earths are divided into two classes, alka¬ 
line enrtb, ami proper earths; the firbt four in 
the above catalogue appertain, as we have there 
marked them, to the former class; the last five to 
the latter class. And it would be more scientific 


ment^ parts: while Epicurus denied that any of 
^tiiese suhstaoces were strictly elemental, and con- 
sraanded that each equally flowed, like every other 
^ t^ amoand body, from a mere peculiarity in the 
|fi»iuBtion or staicture of the eommon and pri- 


that this latter class alone should be danomioated 
earths, as in thatcase the distinguishing cliaractera- 
would apply to each without any modification 
whatever. - 

Alkaline eaitbs have a very near ccseniblanc& 
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to fixed aJkalieB, aud Kecm to form the eonneetins 
link between tbete and the proper e.'U'tks. Tliey 
are ilisliuguishcd by the prop, rty of giving a green 
Colour to vegetable blues, anil of neiitfalizing 
acids. Proper earths, on the contrary, do not 
alter vegetable blues, and arc iucapabie of neutral* 
iaing acids. 

tf such an arrangement were generally adopted, 
and it has been partially adopted by Fourcroy, 
genuine or chemical earths would then he thuseba- 
raclCriaed. They are infusible, and insoluble in 
water, and have oeither taste nor smell: they ex¬ 
hibit neither acid lur alkaline characteis: they 
coui|]ine with acids, and With alkalies either pure 
or carbonated: .they have no action on metallic 
substances, and arc incapable of assuming the re- 
guliiie form. 

A considemUlc stir » as made a few t'ears ago in 
Hungary, by the pretended iiietalli/.atioii of seve¬ 
ral of the earths by M. M. Riiprcclit and Toiidi, 
till their experiments were repeated by Klaproth 
and others, and shown to be eiitiicly fallacious. 
The elieiiiists first mentioned took a siiiail ()iiaii- 
tlty of any caith, barytes for example, and baviiii' 
benteii it up with a little wat< r uii'l cliaruixil, 
smeared itoii the inside of a Hessian crucible^ the 
cavity was thi-ii hllcd with powdered charcoal, 
and at the tup of all was placed a layer of bone 
ash; a cuter being then luted on, the crucible was 
exposed lur three quaiters of an hour to a blast 
f.iruuce, in winch it was heated almost to a state 
of pasty fusion. When the contents of tlie cru¬ 
cible tvcic examined, ilie barytes was timnd in 
p.irtiiielUd with the earth of the crucible, and 
containing from two to-four per cent, of brittle 
inetiliicgiohiiles, which were supposed to have, ori¬ 
ginated from u dccomi>usitioii of part of the barytes. 
These globules, however, on analy.sis by Klaproth, 
proved to be nothing more than pliospliiii-et of 
iron; (li>> tiictallic part doicbtless onitiitatiiig from 
the non contained in the catth ot the crucible, and 
the pbos|>horus from the bone ash by means of 
the charcoal. That this is the time explau.atiun of 
the appearance is evident from another experi- 
iiient of Klaproth, in \\ Inch he repeated the pisjcess 
of Ruprccht, only sub-tituling a porcelain for a 
Hessian crucible; but the earth of Ibis crucible 
contained no iioii, and there was not the slightest 
appenr.mcc of metallic globules in the barytes 
which it cunt.iiiied. Fmthcr, thecxpcriiricni was 
again rciteatcd in a Hessian crucible, only leavii'g 
nut the barytes, and the globules made their ap- 
. pcaranee as plentifully as when the barytes wtts 
’ present. 

Earths, in mineralogy, one of the classe.s 
of which tllis science is composed: divided 
into difierent orders and genera, according to 
thediBcrent systems of dinerent mineralugisis. 
In the original system of I.inn^us, they merely 
form an order of the class fossils; but this is the 
only system in which they arc thus introduced; 
and ill Gtnellin’s improvement of the Linndan 
arrangement, which is that we have preferred 

to follow, they are restored to their conmioii 
rank. See Mikeralogv. 

Earth (Absorbent). See Absorbents. 

Earth (Aluminous). Earth which con¬ 
tains alum. Titis is found in several parts of 
England, Scotland, and many other places. 
See Alvmen. 

Earth (Animal calcareous). This term 
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ia applied to crabs claws, dec. whiefa atie 
careous earth, and obtained from the atiiiw 
kingdom. 

- Earth (Bolar). See Bole. 

Earth (Heavy). SccBarytr. 

Earth (.Tapan). See Catechu. 

Earth (Mineral calcareous). Calcareous 
earths which are obtained from the mineral 
^ngdom, as stalactites, spars, and marbles. 
Hic term is applied in opposition to those ob¬ 
tained from animals. 

Earth nut. See Pic nut. 

Earth (Sealed). Terra sigiUaia. Little 
cakes of bolar earths, which are stamped with 
impressions. Thev were formerly in high es¬ 
timation as absorbents, but now fallen into 
disuse. 

Earth, insi>orting language: a fox beating 
his pursuers wlien hunted, and taking refuge 
under ground, is said to have earthed, or gone 
to earth. Some of these earths are situate in 
old chalk pit.s, forniina such different channels 
and rainibcations amidst the roots of trees In 
woods and coppices, that it is impassible to dig 
the animal out of them; but where there is 
the le.jst prubabilhy of success, it is never re- 
liiiqnished; Ujxm the principle, that the hounds 
are etititled to blood after a good chase. 

EA'RTHBf3ARD. s. The board of the 
plough that shakes uff theeartii {Mortimer), 

EA'RTIIBOHN. a. {earth and boru.) I. 
Born of the earth ; terrigenous {Prior). 5f. 
Meanly horn {Smith). 

EA'RTHBOUNI). a. {rarth and bound.) 
Eastened by the pressure of the earth {Shak- 
speare). 

P^A'RTHEN. «r. (from earth.) Made of 
earth ; made of clay ( tViUdnt). 

JsARTHtN-WARE, for ihc proccss of 
making, see Pottery. 

EA'RTHFLAX. *. {earth anAJlax.) A kind 
of fibrous fossil {fVoodward). 

EA'IITHINESS. *. The quality of con¬ 
taining earth; grossness. 

E A'RTH LI NG. .v. (from earth.) An inhabi¬ 
tant of the earth : a inorla); a poor frail crea¬ 
ture {Drummond). 

EA'RTIILY. a. (from earth.) 1. Jfot hea¬ 
venly; mean; vile; sordid (il/i7(on). 2. Be¬ 
longing only to our present state; not spiritual 
{Hooker). 3. Corjjoreal; not mental {Pope). 

EARTHQUAKE, itr natural history, a ve¬ 
hement shake, or agitation of some cunsiderable 
place or part of the earth, frOtn natiual causes, at¬ 
tended with a terrible noise like thunder, and fre¬ 
quently with an eruption of water or fire, or else 
of smoke or winds. _ * 

Earthquakes aie tlie greatest and most formi¬ 
dable phtenomeua of nature. Aristotle and Winy 
distinguish two kinds with rrspect to the manner 
of the shake, viz. a tremor and a pulse; the first r 
being horizontal, in alternato vibmtions, com¬ 
pared to the shaking of a person in an ape; t|i« 
8 ec.ond perpendicutar, up and down; which iattot 
kind are also called by Aristotle, /Sjaeir.-u, fimm ^ 
the resemblance of their motion to tbat ff 

Historians and philosophers relate nniae|M^ 
instances of the dreatlfnl and varlOMS effec t^^ 
earthquakes: from which. we shall 
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two. The first is the jMcription of the earth¬ 
quake at Calabria, in tin! year 1638: it happened 
whilst the <‘elt>br<-ite<l father Kircher was on his 
journey to vioit mount ./Rtna; and we shall pre¬ 
sent ihc account iu his language. 

*• Having hired n boat (>ays |j®)> in company 
with four more (twa-fnars of the order of St. 
Francis, and ta'o »ecularN), « e launched from the 
harbour of Mmiiia, in Siri'y ; and arrived, the 
same day, 'at the promontory of Pclonis. Our 
destination was for the ci*y of Eiiph*mia, in Ca¬ 
labria; whcie we had sonic business to traiisnct, 
and where we designed to tairy for sometime. 
However, Providence seemed willing to cross oiir 
design; for we were obliged to continue three 
days at Peloriis, on aceoiint of the weather; and 
though we often put Out to «ea, yet we were os 
often driven back. At length, wiaried with the 
delay, we rcMilved to prosecute our voyage; and, 
although the sea seemed more than usually agi¬ 
tated, we ventiireil foiw.ard. The giilph of Cha- 
rybdis, which we approached, seemed whirled 
round in such a manner, as to form a vast hollow, 
verging to a point in the centre. Proceeiling on- 
waid, and tur.iing my eyes to .®tna, 1 saw it cast 
forth large volumes of smoke, of mountainou.s 
sizes, which entirely covered the island, and blot¬ 
ted out the I ery sUords froni iiiy view. This, to¬ 
gether with the ilreadiul noise, and the sulphuioiis 
Stench which was strongly perceived, filled me 
with apprehensions, that some more dreadful ca¬ 
lamity was impending. The sea itself seemed to 
wear a v< ry unusual appearance: they who have 
Kcna take in a violent showcr of rain, covered all 
over with bubbles, will conceive some idea of its 
agitations. My surprise was increased, by tlic 
calmness and s< renity of the wrathei; not a breeze, 
not a cloud, which might be siip|>osed to put all 
nature thus into luotiim,,^ I theiefore warned my 
companions, that an earthquake was approaching; 
and after some time, making for the siiore with all 
possible diliLence, we landed at Trop.xa, happy 
and tliankfiil for having escaped the threatening 
iiangC'rs of the sea. 

“ But our triumphs at land were of short dura¬ 
tion ; for we had scarcely arrived at the Jesuits* 
.college, in that city, when our ears were stunned 
with a borsid sound resembling that of an infinite 
number of chariots, driven fiercely forward; the 
wheels rattling, and the thongs cracking. Soon 
after this, a most dreadful earthquake ensued; so 
that the whole tract upon which we stood seemed 


the shore, but almost terrified ont of rojt reasnif. f' 
did not search long here, till I found the boat fa 
which I liad landed; and my romphuions also, 
whose terrors were even greater than mine. One 
int'hting was not of that kind, where every one is 
desirous of telling bis own happy escape : it was 
all silence, and a gloomy dread of impending 
terror.'!. 

•* Leaving this seat of desolation, we prosi cuted 
our voyage along the coast; and the nest day 
came to Rochettn, where we landetl, altliongli the 
earth still contimicd in violent agitations. But 
we had scarcely arrived at our inn, wlicu wo wers 
once more obliged to return to the boat; and, in 
about half an hour, we saw the greater part of the 
town, and the inn at which we had set up, dashed 
to the ground, and burying tlieiuliabitahts beneath 
the ruins. 

“ In tills manner, proceeding onward in oiir 
little vessel, finding no safety at land, and yet, 
from the smallness of our boat, having but a veiy 
dangerous continuance at sea, w e at length landed 
at Lojiizium, a castle midway between Tropiea and 
Eiipliicmia, the city to which, as I said before, we 
were bound. Heic, wherever I turned my eyes, 
nothing but scenes of ruin and horror appt ared; 
towns and castles levelled to the ground ; Siroin- 
balo, though at sixty miles distance, belching forth 
flames in an unusual iiiauuer, and with a noise 
which I could disiitiutly hear. But my attention 
was quickly tiiiiicd from more remote to conti¬ 
guous danger. 'J'he luinbling sound of an ap¬ 
proaching earthquake, which nc by this time were 
grow’ii acqnaintei) witii, alarmed us for the conse¬ 
quence ; it every inoineiit seemed to grow louder, 
and to appioach nearer. The place on which we 
sto.al now began to shake must dieadfully, so that 
bring tillable til stand, iiiy companions and I canglit 
hold of whatever shrtib giew next to us, and stip. 
purU'd ourselves in that manner. 

“ After some time, this violent paroxysm ceas- 
iti.g, we again stood up, in order to prosecute onr 
v.iyage to Eupbemia, which hy within sight. In 
the mean time, while we weic preparing fur ^bts 
purpose, 1 turned my eyes.towards the city, blit 
could see only a frightful dark einnd, that seemed 
to rust upon the place. This the more surprise d 
us, as the weather was so very serene. We waited, 
theiefore, till the cloud had passed away; then 
turning to look for the city, it was totally sunk. 
Wonderful to toll!. nothing but a dismal and pu¬ 
trid lake was seen where it stood. We looked 


to vibrate, as if u-c Were in the scale of a balance, 
that continued wavering. This motion, however, 
aoon grew more violent; and being no longer able 
to keep my legs, I was thrown prostrate upon the 
fronnd. In the mean time, the universal ruin 
ronfld me ledoubled my amazement. The crash 
of Mfing bouses, the tottering of towers, and the 
groans of the dying, all contributed to raise my 
terrar and despair. On every side of me, I saw 
nothing bnt A ibenoof Hin; and dauger threaten¬ 
ing wherever I sbon'd ffy. f commended myself 
^ Gofi, 88 mylasl great refuge, At that hour, 0 
liowvaia was evcrysobhmaiy happiness! tlfealth, 
l^ionr, empira, wisdom, alt mere useless sounds, 
"irild as empty as the babbles in the deep! Just 
asandingf on the tiireshold of eternity, nothing bnt 
God waa itiy pleasure; 'and the nearer I approach- 
^ I only l^ed him the more. After som^ time, 
Kwmr, ftadlng that I remained unhurt, amidst 
general^onciltsion, I resolved to venture fur 
Sm^ondnininiBg as fast as t pould, X reached 


about to find some one that could tell us of its sad i 
catastrophe, butcoold see no person. All was be-] 
come a melaucholy solitude; a scene of hideous* 
desolation. Thus proceeding pensively along, in 
quest of some human being that could give us a 
little infurmatioii, we at length saw a boy sitting 
by the sliore, and ap|waring stupified with terror. 
Of him, therefore, we inquired concerning the fate 
of the city; but be could not be prevailed on to 
give us an answer. We entreated him, with every 
expression of tenderness and [lity, to tell us; but 
his senses were quite wrapt up in tbe rontempia- 
tion of the danger he had eseaped. We ofTered 
him some victuals, but he seemed to loath the sight. 
We still persisted in our ofiicra of kipdness; but 
he only pointed to the place of the city, like one 
out of bis senses; anil then running up into tfa.e 
woods, was never heard of after. Such was the 
fate of the city of Eophemta: and as we conti¬ 
nued onr melancholy course along the shore, the 
whole coast, for the space of two humlred t^ea. 
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pn;seiil«d noDiing bat the muains of cities; and 
men scatUticl. witliuui a habitatiooi qyer the 
drilds. PriKsttedin); tiius along, we at length ended 
uur ilisti-essful \oyage,by arriving at Naples, after 
having e^caped a thousand dangers bulb'at sea 
and land.” 

The great and almost universal earthquake 
which bappened on the 1st of November, 1753, 
airuisls a droudful example of the chief attendants 
of (he»e striking pinraouieno, on whicii account 
the reader shall be piesi-utcd with the following 
description of it. 

At Lisbon, in Portugiil, its effects were most se* 
vere. In 175<), there bad been a sensible trembling 
of the earth telt in that city ; for four years after¬ 
wards, there had been an excessive drought; inso¬ 
much tiidt Mime springs, ferinerly very plentiful 
of water, were dried and totally loit. The pre¬ 
dominant winds were north and nprtii-cast, ac- 
’Cumiianied with various, though very small, tre¬ 
mors of the earth. Tiie year 17.^ 5 pi oved very wet 
and rainy; the snmuier cooler than usual; aud fiir 
forty days befuru the eaithquake, the weather was 
clear, but not leinarkably sn. The l.a»t day of 
October, the sun was obscured, with a singular 
gloominess in the atin>isp!i<T<*, The 1st of Novem¬ 
ber, early iii the niornnig, a thick fo^r aros^, which 
was soon dissipated by the heat of the sun; no 
wind was stirring; the sea w.is culm; and the 
weather as waiin as in June or July in this rouiitry. 
At thiity-live minutes alter mne, without the least 
waiiiitig, except a runihling noise not unlike tba 
artilieial thunder in our thcaties, a most dreadful 
e.iillupiake siiook. hy sliort but qn.ck vibrations, 
the foundations of all the eitv, so that many build- 
in.:s instantly fell. Then, with a seari-e percepti¬ 
ble jraiise, the naluie of the motion was changed, 
and the houses ueic tossed boin side to side, with 
a niotioii like that of a waggon violently drhen 
over rough stoue s. This secotid shock laid almost 
the whole eiiy in ruins, with prodigious slaughter 
of the pi ople. The eaitliquake lasted in all about 
six innmtes. At tlv moment of its beginning, 
some persons on the river, near a mile fioin the 
city, hcaid their haat make a noise as if it had run 
aground, thoeph they were then in deep water; 
and at the sail) time they saw the houses falling 
on both sides of the riv r. The bed of the river 
Tagus wa.s in iiiai.y plm-es raised to its surface. 
Ships were dri\-n f.om their anchors, and jostled 
together n ilh gre.it violence; nor did their masters 
know whether I'.'ev were atloat or agrimiid. A 
large new quay sunk to an unfathomable depth, 
witli several hundreds of peop’c iVho were upon it; 
nor wag one of the dead budic s ever found. The 
bar was at first seen dry'from shore: but suddenly 
the sea came rolling'in like a mountain; and about 
Belem castle the water rose fifty feet almost in an 
instant. About noon them wag anotlicr shock ; 
when the walls of several houses that yet remained 
were seen to open from top to bottom mote than a 
quarter of a yai-d, and afterwards closed again so 
exactly that scarce any mark of the injury was 
left. 

At Coiares, about twentj’ miles from Lisbon, and 
two miles from the sea, on tlie last day of October, 
the weather was clear, and nncummonly a'arm for 
tlte season. About four o’clock in the afternoon 
there arose a fog, which came from the sea, and co¬ 
wered the valleys; a tbinw unusual at that season 
of the year. Soon alter, ^ wind changing to the 
east, the fog returned to the sea, collecting itself, 
«ttd hecoiaing exceeding thick* As the fog retired, 


the sea rose with a prodigious roartnf. Thi 
of November, the day broke with a serene sky; 
wind contihuing at east; but about nine o’clock 
the sun began to grow dim; and about half oa 
hour alter was heani a rumbling noise like that of 
chariots, which increased to such a degree, that it 
became equal to the explosions of tlie largest can¬ 
non. Imuicdiafely a shuck of an earthquake was 
felt, which was quickly succeeded by a second and 
third; and at the same time several light flamesof 
lire issued from the mountains resembling the 
kindling of charcoal. In these three shocks, the 
walls of the buildings moved from east to west. In 
another situation, from whence thesea coast could 
be discovered, there issued from one of the hHls 
called the Fojo, a great quantity of smoke, very 
thick, but not very black. This still increased with 
the fourth shock, and afterwards continued io 
is-sue in a greater or less degree. Just as the sub¬ 
terraneous rumblings were beard, the smoke was 
always observed to burst forth at the Fo)o; and tlte 
quantity of smoke was always proportioned to the 
noi<r. On viMtiiig the place from whence the 
smoke was seen to arise, no gigus of fire could he 
perceived near it. 

At Oporto (near the mouth of the river Donrai) 
the earthquake began about forty minutes ;>ast 
nine. The sky was very serene; when a dreadfid 
hoHow noise like thunder, or tiie rattling of coaches 
at a distance, was heard, and almost at the same 
instant the earth tiegan to shake. In the space of 
a ininnie or two, the river rose and fell five or six 
feet, and continued to do so fur four hours. It ran 
up at first with so mneh violence, that it broke a 
ship's hawser. In some parts the river opeued, 
and seemed to discharge vast quantities of ait; 
and the agitation in the sea was so great about a 
league beyond the bar, that air was supposed (o 
have been discharged there also. 

St. Ube’s, a sea-port town about twenty miles 
south of Lisbon, was entirely swallowed up by the 
repeated shocks and the vast surf of the sea. 
pieces of rock were detached at the same time from 
the promontory at the we.st end of the tow'll, which ’ 
consists of a chain of mountains, containing fine 
jasper of different colours. 

i'he same earthquake was felt all over Spain, 
exrqit in Catalonia, Amigon, and Valencia. At 
Ayainonte (nearwhere the Guadiana foils into the 
bay of Cadiz), a little before ten o'clock on the 
1st of Novemlier, the earthquake was felt; having 
been iinincdiateiy preceded by a hollow rushing 
noise. Here the shoefos continued for fourteen or 
fiReen minutes, damaged almost all the buildings, 
tbrowingdown some, and leaving others irreparably 
shattered. In little more than half an hour alter, 
the sea and river, with all the canals, overflowed 
their banks with great violence, laying underwater 
all the coasts of the islands adjacent totbe city and 
its neighbourhood, and flowing into the very 
ftreets. The water came on in vast black moun¬ 
tains, white with foam at the top, and demolished 
■f more than one hnlf of n tower at the bar named 
fie Canale. In the adjacent strands every thing 

was irrecoverably lost; for fiU tbgt wgg oierflowed 

sank, nnd the beach became a sea, without the 
least resemblance of what it was before. Many 
persons perished; for ^though they got aboim 
some vessels, yet part of foundered;^'atid, 
others being forced out to sea, the unhappy flml^ 
sengers were so terrified, that they threw 
selves overboard. The day was senile, i|nd 
hngtb of witti stimiif, . , j . -ffjf 
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At Cadiz, snme mitiutcs after nine in the mom> 
ing, the earthquake be^an, and lasted about five 
minutes. The W’ater of the cisterns under ground 
washed backu aids and furwaids, so tliat a great 
froth arose. At ten minutes after eleven, a wave 
was seen coming from the sea, at eight miles dist¬ 
ance, at least sixty fet higher than usual. It dash¬ 
ed against the west'^arl of the town, which is very 
rocky, Tlioiigh these rocks broke a great deal of 
its force, it at last came upon the city walls, beat 
in the breast-work, and cat rie*l pieces of the build¬ 
ing of eight or ten ton weight to the distance of 
forty or filly yards. When the wave was gone, 
some parts that are deep at low wafer, were left 
qnttc dry j for the water retiirnisl with the same 
vicdei'cc with which it came. At half an hour after 
eleven came a second wave, and after that four 
other remarkable unis; the first at ten minutes 
before twt Ive; the second lialf an hour befiire one; 
the third ten minutes after one; and the tbuiih ten 
minutes lieforc two. Simitar waves, but siiiiiller, 
and gradually lessening, continued with unceitaiii 
intervals till theescniiig. 

At Gibraltar, the earthquake was not felt till 
after ten. It beg,in with a tr inulons motion of 
the earth, whwh lasted about half a minute. Then 
followed a violent shock; after that, a trembling 
of the eartli for five or six lieciiiids; then another 
shock was not >0 violent as the first, which gradu¬ 
ally went off as it began. The whole lasted about 
two minutes. Some of the guns on the battery 
were seen to rise, others to sink, the earth having 
an undulating motion. Most people were seized 
with giddiness and sickness, and some fell doan ; 
others were stiqieflcd ; and inuiiv that were, walk¬ 
ing Of ridiiiz felt no motion in tlic earth, but were 
sink. The sea rose six feet every fifteen minutes; 
and then fell so low, th.it boats anil all the small 
craft near the shore were lift nsround, as were 
al 0 numbers of small fi^h. Tiie flux and. reflux 
lasted till next morning, having decrea-ed gradu¬ 
ally from two in the aftei-noon. At Madrid, the 
earthquake came on the same time as at Gibral¬ 
tar, and la ted about six minutes. 

In Africa, the earthquake was felt almost as 
severciy as it had been in Europe. Great part of 
the town of Algieri was destcyerl. .At Arzilla (a 
town in the kingdom of Fez), about ten in the 
morning, the sea suddenly rose with such impetuo¬ 
sity, that it liili'd up a vessel in the hay, and drop¬ 
ped it with snch force on the lanil, that it was 
broke to pieces; nnd a boat was found two musket- 
shots witfiin land from the sea. At Fez and Mc- 
qaiuez, great numbers of houses fell down, and 
a multitude of people ueie bnriid in the mins. 
At Morocco, Ity the faillngrlown of a great number 
of booses, many (icople lo*t their lives: and at 
Salle, a great deal of damage also was done. At 
Tangier, the earthquake began at ten in the morn¬ 
ing, and lasted ten or twelve niiniites. At Tetnan, 
the earthquake began at the same time, hut lasted 
only seven or eight minutes. There were three 
Shucks so extremely violent, that it was fcardd the 
whole city woiiM bedcstroyni. 

In the city of Funchal, in the island of Madeira, 
a shock of this earthquake was first perceived at 
thitty-Sfgbt miiniTes past nine in the morning. It 
. Was preceded by a rumbling noise in the air, hke 
l^tot of empty carriages passing hastily over a stone 
^|qniemeut. '|'fae observer felt the floor immediately 
with a tremnluus motion, vibrating very 
. The shock continued more than a 
.dutfing which interval, the vibrations, 


though continual, were weakened and increased in' 
foiee twice v«ry sensibly. The increase after the 
first remission of tlHf shock was the most intense. 
The noise in the air accompanied the shock duriug 
the whole of its continuance, and lasted some se- 
cuiids after the motion of the earth had cens'ed; 
dying away like a peal of distant thunder rolling 
throu.i'h the air. At three quarters past eUvei^ 
tin* sea, which was quite calm, it being a fine day, 

and no wind stirring, retired suddenly some paces; 
then rising with agrt atsweli without the leastiioise, 
and as suddenly udvaucing, orerllowed the shore, 
and entered the city. It rose fifteen feet perpendi¬ 
cularly above the high-wutcr mark, although the 
tide, which flows thcie seven feet, was then at half 
ebb. Tho water immediately receded; and after 
iiatiiig flueliiated four or five timea belwern high 
nnd low watcr-inaik, it subsided, tlie sea remain¬ 
ing Ciiiiii as liefore. In the noithern pait of the 
island the inniidiition was more violent, and the 
sea tlirve letiringabovp.one hundred (Hices at first, 

and siidilenly returning, overflowed the shore, 
forcing open doors, bieaking tiown tlic walls of 
several inagaziiu-s and storebonses, leavinir great 
<|nantitie.s of fish ashore, and in the streets of the 
village of Machico. All this was the elfect of one 
rising of Hie sen, for it never afterwarils flowed 
high enough to roach the liigh-water mark. It 
continned, however, to iiiictuate here inucli longer 
before it subsided tli.aii at Funchal; and in some 
places farther to the weslwaid, it was liardiv, if 
at all, peiceptible. 

These were the pharnomena with which this ro- 
maikable e.irthqnakc was attended in those jiiaccs 
where it was violent. Th<- efl'wls of it, however, 
reached to an immense distance; iind wore jier- 
ceived chiefly by the agitations of the waters, or 
some slight inotinii of -the tarlli. 'I'hc utmost 
boundaries of this ciiitbqiiiike to the south ate un¬ 
known; the biirbarily of Ihu African nations ren¬ 
dering it impossible to procure any iutclligciice 
from them, except where tho effects were dreadful. 
On the iioith, how'vcr, we are as-ured, that it 
readied as far as Novwav ond .Sweden. In the 
former, the wateis of several rivers and hakes were 
violently agitap'j. In the liittcr, shocks were felt 111 
several pro'‘tices, and .ill the riversnnd lakes wci« 
fironuly ogitated, especiallv in Dalecarliii. The 
river Data suilili-nly overflowed its liaiiks, and as 
snddenly i-etired. At the same time a lake at the 
distnnee of a league from it, and whieh had no 
manner of coinniiniieation witli it, biiliblctl up 
w itii great violence. At Puhlun, a town in Oate- 
carlia, several slnmg shocks were felt. 

In many plncos of Cei'inaiiy the cfli;i't!i Of thc 
earthquake weru very perceptible; but 111 Holland, 
the agitations w'ere still more remarkable. At 
Alphen on the Rhine, lietween I.<*ydcn and Woer- 
den, in the afternoon of the first of November, the 
waters were airitaterl to such a violent dt^rce, that 
buoys were broken from their ehains, large vessels 
snapped their cables, smaller ones were thrown 
out of the water upon the land, and others lying 
on land were set afloat. At Aiiistaivlam, about 11 
in the forenoon, the air being peifectly calm, the 
waters were suddenly agitated in their canals, so 
that several boats broke loose; chandeliers were 
observed to vibrate in the churches; bnt'no mo¬ 
tion of the earth, or concnsiion of any building, 
was observed. At llat rlem, in the forenoon, 
near four minutes toqct'her, not only Mie water .in. 
the rivers, canals, &e, butatso all kinds of fluids 
in smaller quantities, as iq coolers, tubs, backs. 
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fte. n'Cre surprMngTy agitated, and dashed over 
tli« sides, though .no motion was perceptible hi 
the vessels themselves. In these small quanti¬ 
ties also the fluid apparently ascended prior to 
its tiiibulciit motion j and in many places, even the 
rivers and canals 12 inches perpendicularly. 

The agitation of the waters was also perceived 
in vsiriouH parts of Great Britain and Ireland. At 
Barlbotough in Derbyshire, between 11 and 12 in 
the forenoon, in a boat-house, on the west side of 
a large bo<ly of water called Pibley Dam, supposed 
to cover at least thirty acri'S of land, was heard a 
surprising and tcrr.ble noise j a large swell of 
water came in a current from the south, and rose 
two feet on the siopeil dam-head at the north end 
of the water. It then subsided; but returned 
again immediately, though with less viidcoce. 
Ttu! water was thus agitated for three quarters of 
an hour; but the current grew every time weaker 
and weaker, till at last it entirely ceased. 

At Bnshrid-re in Surrey, at half an hour after 10 
in the morning, the weather being remarkably 
still, without the Ict^t wind, in a canal near 700 
fe( t long and jS feet broad, with a small spring 
cinist,intly luiining througli it, a very uiuisuai 
noise was heard at the east end, and tiu water 
tlierc oliserved to be in great asilatiou. It raised 
itielfiualicnporrid.se in the middle; and this 
iieap cxteiideil Icngtliwisc aitoiit tlO yards, rising 
between two or ttiree feet above the usual level. 
After this, the ridge heeled or vibrated towards the 
tiortli side of the canal with great force, anil flow¬ 
ed above eight feet over the giass walk on that 
side. On its return back into the canal, it again 
ridged iii the middle, and then heeled with yet 
greater force to the south side, and flowed over its 
gras- walk. De.ring this lat er motion, the bottom 
oil the north side was left dry fur sevcial feet. 
'Phis appeainnce lasted fur about a quarter of an 
lionr, after which tlie water became smooth and 
quiet as before. During the whole time, the sand 
at tlie bottom was thrown up and iniNcd witli wa¬ 
ter; and there was a coiitiuuul noise like that of 
wat’-r tuiiiing a mill. At Cobham in Surrey, Dnii- 
.stall in Suffolk, Bai'sy Court in Berksliiie, Batun- 
l)vid,e ill Kent, and many other places, the waters 
were variously agitated. 

At Eyam-bridgc, Derbyshire, (in the Peak) the 
overseer of the lead mines sitting in his writing- 
room about M o’clock, felt a sudden .shock, wliidi 
very sensibly raised him up iu his chair, and caus¬ 
ed several pieces of plaster to drop from the sides 
of the room. The roof was so violently shaken, 
that he imagined the engine shaft had been falling 

in. Upon tiiis be immediately ran to sec what was 

the matter, but found every thing in perfect safety. 
At this time two miners were employed in carting, 
or drawing along the drifts of the mines, the ore 
and other materials to be raised u..> at the shafts. 
The drift in which they were working was about 
120 yards deep, and the space from one end to the 
other .50 ^ards or upwards. The miner at the end 
of the drift had just loaded bis cart and was draw¬ 
ing it along; but he was suddenly surprised by a 
shock, which so terrified him, that he immediately 
quitted his employment, and rau to the west end 
of the drift to nis partner, who was not less terri¬ 
fied than himself. They durst not attempt to climb 
the shaft, lest that should be running in upon 
them: but while they were consulting wKat means 
they should take fur their safety, they were sur¬ 
prised by a second shock more violent than the 
tirst; which frightened them so much, that they 


both ran precipitately to the other end of the 
They then went down tb another miner who woHs- 
ed about 12 yards below them. He told them that 
the violence of the second shock had been so great; 
that it caused the rocks to grind one upon ait-* 
other. His account was interrupted by a third 
shock, which, after an interval of four or flve 
minutes, was succeeded by a fourth: and, about 
the same space of time after, by a fifth; none of 
which were so violent as the second. They heard, 
after every shock, a loud rumbling in the bowels 
of the earth, which continued about half a minute, 
gradually decreasing, or seeming to remove to a 
greater oistance. 

At Sbireburn castle, Oxfordshire, a little after 
ten in the morning, a very strange, motion was 
observed in the water of a moat which encom¬ 
passes the house. There was a pretty thick fog, 
not a breath of air, and the surface of the water 
all over the moat as smooth, as a Iooking-gla.se, 
except at one corner, where it flowed into the 
shore, and retired again successively, in a surpris¬ 
ing manner. In what manner it began to move is 
uncertain, as nobody observed the beginning of 
its motion. The flux and reflux, when seen, were 
quite regular. Every flood began gently; its ve¬ 
locity increased by degrees, when at last it rushed 
iu with great impetuosity, till it had attained ifs 
full height. Having remain^ for a little time 
stationary, it then retired, ebbing gintly at first, 
but afterwards sinkingaway with great swiftness. 

At every flux, the whole body of water seemed to 
be violently thrown against the bank; but neither . 
during the time of the flux nor that of the reflux 
did there appear even the least wrinkle of a wave 
on the other parts of the moat. Lord Barker, who 
had observed this motion, being desirous to know 
whether it was universal over the moat, sent a per.< 
son to the oilier cornet of it. at the same time that 
he himself stood about 25 yaids from him, to ex¬ 
amine whether the water moved there or not. lie 
could perceive no motion there, or hardly any: 
but another, who w'ent to the north east-corner 
of the moat, diagonally opposite to his lordship, 
found it as considerable there as where he was. 
Mis lordship imagining, that in all probability the 
water at the corner diagonally opposite to where 
he was would sink as that by him rose, he ordered 
the person to signify by calling out, when the 
water by him be..;an to sink, and when to tise. 
This he did; bur, to his lur<khip’%great surprise, 
immediately after the water began to rise at. faia 
own end, he heard his voice calling that it began 
to rise with him also; and in the same manner he 
heard that it was sinking at his end, soon after he 
perceived it to sink by himself. A pond just be¬ 
low was agitated in a similar manner; but the 
risings and sinkings of it happened at difliuent 
times from those at the pond where lord Parker 
stood. 

At White Rock in OlamorgMishire, about two 
hours ebb of the tide, and near three quarters after 
Mzln the evening, a vast quantity of water rushed 
up with a priidigious noise; floated two large ves¬ 
sels. the least of them above 200 tons; broke their 
moorings, drove them across the river, and had 
like to have overset them. The whole riseandftdi.' 
of this extraordinary body of water d d not last, 
above ten minutes, nor was it felt in any other ^ 
part of tlie river, so that it seemed to have 
out of the earth at that place. .. 

‘ Similar instances occurred at Loch Lotdftsds^’;- 
Loch Nest in Scotland, At Kiniale 
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und all alnn^ the coast to the westward, many 
•ifliilar phenomena were observed. 

Shocks were also pc-rceived in several parts of 
France; as at Bayonne, Dourdeaua, and Lyons; 
and commotions of the waters were observed at 
Angoulesinie,' Bleville, Havre de Grace, &c. but 
not attended with cite remarkable circumstances 
above mentioned. 

These are the most striking phenomena with 
which the earthquake of November 1, 1155 , was 
attended on the surface ot the earth. Those which 
happened below ground cannot be known but by 
the changes observed in springs, &c. which were 
in many places very remarkable.—.tt Colares, on 
the afternoon of the 3tst of October, the water of 
a fountain wa-. greatly decreased; on the morning 
■ of the-hrst of November it ran very muddy; and 
after the earthquake, returned to it.s usual state 
both as to quantity and clearness. On the hills 
numbers of rocks were split; and tkere were 
several rents in the ground, but none considerable. 
In tome places where formerly there had been no 
water, springs burst forth, which continued to 
run.—Some of the largest mountains in Portugal 
were impetuously tht^en as it were from their 
foundation; most of them opened at their sum* 
mits, split and rent in a wonderful manner, and 
huge masses of them were thrown down into tlie 
subjacent valleys.—From the rock called Pedra de 
Alvidar, near the hill Fojn, a kind of parapet was 
broken oiF, which was thrown up from its founda¬ 
tion in the sea — At Varge, on the river Macaas, 
at the time of the earthquake, many springs of 
water bur*t forth, some spouted to the height of 
18 or SO ieet, throwing up saiid of various colours, 
which remained on lite ground. A mountainous 
point, seven or eight leagues from St. Ube’s, cleft 
asunder, and threw off several vast masses of rock. 
•ii>ln Barbary, a large hill was rent in two; tlte two 
halves fell different ways, and buried two large 
towns. In another place a mountain btirst open, 
and a stream issued from it as red as blood. At 
Tangier, all the fountains were dried up, so that 
there was no water to be had till night.—A very 
remarkable change was observed on the medicinal 
waters of Toplitz, a village in Bohemia famous for 
kt baths. I'hese waters were discovered in the 
year 762; from which time the principal spring 
of them had constantly thrown out hot water in 
the same quantity, and of the same quality. On 
the morning of tlte earthquake, between 11 and 
12 in the forenoon, the principal spring cast forth 
auch a quantity of water, that in tlie space of half 
an hour all the baths ran over. About half an hour 


tKfOFB this grew increase of the waur,the spring 
flowed turbid and muddy; then having stopped 
'entirely for a minute, it broke forth again with 
prodifpous violence, driving before it a consider¬ 
able quantity of reddish ochre. After this it be¬ 
came clear, and flowed at pure as before. It still 
continuei to do so; but the water is in greater 
quantity, and hotter, than before the earthquake. 
At Angoulestne in France, a subterraneous noise 
Uke thunder Vas' bnrdi and presently after the 
earth opened, and ditcharged a torrent of water 
flliadd with red sand. Most of the springs in the 
lUHghbourhood sunk in soch a manner, that for 
come time they were thought to be quite dry. In 
Britain, no considerable alteration was observed 
in the earth, except that, near the lead mine 
'^love-mentioned in Derbyshire, a cleft was ob- 
about a foot deep, six inches wide, and 150 
y i||U in length. 

■■ I of this earthquake were fdt 


most violently. Off St. Lucaf, the captain of the 
Nancy frigate felt Ins ship so violently shaken, 
that he thought she had struck tlie ground; but, 
on heaving the lead, found she was in a great 
depth of water. Captain Clarke from Drnina, in 
N. lat. .76.24. between nine and ten in the morn-, 
ing, had his ship shaken and strained as if she had 
struck upon a rock, so that the seams of the deck 
opened, and the compass was overturned in the 
binnacle. The master of a vessel bound to the 
American islands, being in N. lat. 2.')°, W. Ion. 40*’, 
and writing in his cabin, heard a violent noise, aa 
he imagined, in the steerage; and while he was 
asking what the matter was, the ship was put into 
a strange agitation, and seemed as if she had been 
suddenly jerked up and suspended by a rope 
fastened to the mast-head. He immediately start¬ 
ed up with great terror and a.stonishment; and 
looking out of the cabin window, saw land, as he 
took it to be, at the distance of about a mile. But, 
coming upon the deck, the land was no more to 
be seen, but he perceived a violent current crijss 
the ship's way to the leeward. In about a minute, 
this current returned with great impetuosity, and 
at a league's distance he saw three craggy-pointed 
rocks throwing up waters of various colours re¬ 
sembling (ire. This phenomenon, in about two 
minutes, ended in a black cloud, which .nseended 
very heavily. After it had risen above the hori¬ 
zon, no rocks were to be seen; though the cloud 
still ascending, was long visible, the weather being 
extremely clear—Between nine and ten in the 
morning, another ship, 40 Ic.igues yrest of .St. 
Vincent, was so strongly agitat^, that the an¬ 
chors, which were lashed, bounced up, and the 
men were throvsn a foot and half perpendicularly 
up from the deck. Immediately affer this, the 
ship sunk in the water as low as the main chains. 
The lead showed a great depth of water, and the 
line was tinged of a yellow colour, and smelt of 
sulphur. The shock lasted about ten minutes, but 
they felt smaller ones for the space of 24 hours. 

Such wiA'e the phenomena of this veiy remark¬ 
able and destructive eai thquake, which extended 
over a tract of at least tour millions of square 
miles. 

To explain the phenomena of earthquakes, vari¬ 
ous hypotheses liave been invented, 'i'ill lately, 
those of modern philosophers were much the same 
with those of the ancients. Anaxagoras supposed 
the cause of earthquakes to be subterraneous 
clouds bursting out into lightning, which shook 
the vaults that confined them. Others imagined, 
that the arches, which had been weakened by con¬ 
tinual subterraneous flres, at length fell in. Others 
derived these accldentt from the rarefied Iteaffl Of 
waters, heated by some neighbouring fires; and 
some, among whom was Epicurus, and several of 
the Peripatetic school, ascribed these terrible ac¬ 
cidents to the ignition of certidn inflammable ex¬ 
halations. 

This last hypot hesis has been adopted by many 
of the mott celebrated moderns, as Gassendus, 
Kircher, Schottus, Varenius, Des Cartes, Du 
Hamel, Honorius, Fabri, &c. T he philosopher 
last mentioned indeed supposed, that waters pro¬ 
digiously rarefied by heat might sometimes oc¬ 
casion earthquakes, line others supposed, as their 
hypothesis necessarily requires, that there are 
many and vast cavitiA ander ground which have 
a communication with one another : some of 
which abound with waters; others with vapours 
and exhalations, arising from inflammable sub- 
stanoet, as nitre, bitumen, sulphur, &c. These 
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roSt^Mible exhalationn they supposed to be kin¬ 
dled by a subterraneous spark, or by some active 
flame 'j;lidine through a narrow Assure from with¬ 
out, or by the fermentation of some mixture; and 
when this happened, they must necessarily pro¬ 
duce pulses, tremors, and ruptures at the surface, 
according to the number and diversity of the 
cavities, and the quantity and activity of the in¬ 
flammable matter. This hypothesis is illustrated 
by a variety of experiments, such as mixtures of 
iron-filings and brimstone buried in the earth, 
gunpowder eonfined in pits, &<•. by all which a 
shaking of the earth will be produced. 

Though none of these hypotheses were suffici¬ 
ent for explaining tha pheniiniena of earthquakes 
in a satisfactory manner, one or other of them con¬ 
tinued to be adopted by almost aII pliilosophcrs 
till the year 1749. In the month of .\1arch in that 
year, an earthquake was felt at Ia>ndun and seve¬ 
ral other places in.Britain. Dr. Stukeley, who 
had been much engaged in electric.al experiments, 
began to suspect that phenomena of this kind 
ought to be attributed not to vapours or lermen- 
tatioiu generated in 'the bowels of the earth, but 
to electricity. In a paper published by him on 
this subject he rejects ail tnc above-mentioned 
hypotheses for icasous wliich^appear to be very 
convincing auil decisive; and mi comparing ail 
circumstar.ccs, he coucludei, that an earthquake 
is a shock of the same kind a, those which cun;- 
xnonly occur in electrical cxjierimcnts. 

This hypothesis indeed is much confirmed by 
the phenomena attending e’riliquake'.; particu¬ 
larly tluise of 1749 and I7.MI, which gave rise to 
his publication. The weather, for five or six 
monthsbeloie,had been uncommonly warm; the 
wind south and south west, without rain; so that 
the earth must have been in a state peculiarly 
ready for an electrical shock. The fiat county of 
l.incolnshire had been under an exceeding great 
drought. '1 he uncommonness of the first of the.,e 
circumstances, he remarks, i.s the reason why 
earthquakes are 1- ss frequently experienced in the 
northern than in the southern regions of the 
world, where the wariiitli and diync»s of the air, 
so necessary to electricity, arc more usual: 
And the latter shows luiw lit the dry surface was 
for .an electrical vibration; and (which is of great 
importance) that earthquakes reach but little be¬ 
low the surtace of the earth, before the earth¬ 
quake at La>ndon, ai vegciables had been iiiicum- 
niiinly forwaid; and electricity is will known to 
quicken vegetation. The aurora borealis liad been 
Irequent aliout that time, a,id just before the 
eaithquake, had been twice repeated in .such co- 

lours as had never been seen before. It bad also 

removed southerly, contrary to what is common 
in England; so that the Italians, and those among 
whom earthquakes were frequent, actually fore¬ 
told the earthquake. The year had been remark¬ 
able for iire>ball8, lightning, and coruscations; 
and these are rigbily judged to be meteors of an 
electrical imure. In these circumstances of the 
earth and air, uotbiug, he says, is wanting to pro¬ 
duce an earthquake, but the touch of some non¬ 
electric body; which must neceisarily be had ai 
txtra from the region of the air or atmosphere. 
Hence he infers, that if a nun-electric cloud dis¬ 
charge us contents upon any part of the earth, in 
that highly electrical state an earthquake must 
tiecMsarily ensue. As the discharge from an ex- 
dted tube pi oduces a commotion in the bbusan 
body, so the discharge of electric matter from 
(he compass of many mtics of solid earth mutt 
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needs be an earthquake; and the snap from 
contact, the horrid uncouth noise attending irv 
As to the manner in which the earth and atmo¬ 
sphere are put into this state,which prepares tlietn 
to receive such a shuck,'and whence the electric 
matter roines, the doctor docs not pretend to de¬ 
termine ; but thinks it at ditlicult to be aecounted 
for as magnetism, gravitation, and many other 
secrets of nature. 

'I be tame hypothesis was advanced by Signor 
Feccaria, without knowing any thing of Dr. 
Stukelcy’s discoveries. But this learned Italian 
imaging the electric matter which occasions 
earthquakes to be lodged deep in the boweb of 
the earth, agreeably to his hypothesis concerning 
lightning. I>r Priestley also, in his History 
El. ctricity, contends fur the agency of the elec¬ 
trical fluid in the production of earthquakes; and 
from the doctrines advanced by Stukeley and 
Beccaria frames a third hypothesis of his own. 

All these, it is true, agree in the main; but if a 
particular solution of the pbeiuiniciia is required, 
perhaps ever) one of tiiem will be found deficient; 
nor shall we in this place, therefore, euter mi¬ 
nutely into the arguments which each of these 
learned philosophers has brought in support of 
his opinion. 

Be.sides the earthquakes above descrified, of 
which the cause see.ms to dcjieud particular on a 
eolle-.'tion of ciccuic matter in the bowels of the 
earth, there ate others freqnenily telt in the 
nciglibniirhoud of xolcaiios, which a:e plainly 
owing to the dlbrts of the burning matter to dis¬ 
charge itself. '1 hc-c however are but slight, and 
seldom extend to any considei able disiance from 
tlie burning mountain. I-or a particular account 
of them, see ihc article Volcano. 

liA'H'lHSHAKlNG. a. {earth and shahe.) 
Having power to shake the earth, or to raise 
earthquakes {MUlort'). 

KAK'I H-ST'UFPER, in fox-hunting, a-man 
whose department is to visit and stop the strung- 

c. -t earths in the district intended to be hunted 
on the following day. 'J'liis is usually eSected 
between the hours of ten at night and four in the 
morning, by means of bushes, brambles, earili, 
&:c. to furnish which, he is prnviiUd with a 
hand-bill, spade, randle and latuhurn, a hardy 
rough poney, and terriers. It is also hit busi- 
ness to re-open the earths after the sport of the 

d. iy, that the foxes may not fall victims to other 
modes of destruction. ’ 

JkA'ffl'HWORM. $. (earth and irem.) 1. 
A worm bred under ground (Baron). 2. A 
mean sordid wretch (Norris). 

Earthworm. Lambricusterrestris, Ver* 
mis terrestris. These reptiles are supposed to 
{Kissess a diuretic end antispasmodic virtue, 
with which views they are occasionally employ¬ 
ed in foreign countries. See Lumbri-cos. 

EA'RTHY. a. (from earth.) 1. Consisting 
of earth (l^lkins). 2. Partaking of earth; 
terrene (Milton), 3. Inhabiting the earth; 
terrestrial (Dtyden). 4. Relating to -earth 
iZh^en). &. Not mental; girott; not refill- 
«l (^uiktpeare). ■' 

EASE. s. (aise, French.) 1. Quiet; r^j 
undisturbed tranquillity (DomV#). 2. Freest 
from pain (remple), 3. Rest after. lajbodlrj 
intermission of labdur (Swfft). 4i ’ Fht^ty; 
tiotjlifficulty (Ihfdtn), 

<*)i; 
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fi^eclom from harshness, formality, or conceits 

To Kase. V, a. (front the noun.) 1. To free 
from pain {Locke'^, 8. To assiiaw; to mitigate 
(Dryden). 3. lo relieve from labour, or any 
tiling that oilends {Locke). 

LASEL, amung painters, the frame on 
which the canvas is nxed, whereon portraits, 
landscapes, &c. are painted. 

EaseL'PIECES, a denomination ghen by 
painters to such pieces as are contained in 
frames, in contradistinction fium those painted 
on ceilings, &c. 

EA'SEFUL. a. (ease and/«//.) gniet} 
peaceable; fit for rest (Shakfpeare). 

EA'SEMENT. s. (ftooi case.) Assistance; 
support; relief from expenccs (Swijt). 

Easement, in law, u privilege or conveni¬ 
ence which one tieighbuur has of anotlicr, 
whether by charter or ])rcscriptioii, without 
profit; such arc a way througn his lands, a 
sink, or the like. These, in many cases, may 
be ciaimed. 

EA'SILY. ad. (from rasti.) 1. Wiihoul dif¬ 
ficulty (Prior). 3. VVillibut pain; without 
disturbance (Temple). 3. Reality; without 
rel uctance (Dnjdcn). 

EA'SlNESis. . 1 . (from easy.) 1. Freedom 
from tiillicuhy (TiUufson). 3. Flcxiliility; 
compliance; readiness (//ooXvr). 3. I'rcedo'iii 
from constraint; not efi'ort; not formality 
(Roscom.). Rest: tranquillity; ease (Hay). 

EASING, in the sea lungu.ige, signifies the 
slackening of a rope, or the like: thus, to r.ase 
the bow'-liuc or sheet, is to let them go slacker; 
to ease the helm, is to let the ship go more 
large, itiore before the w'ind, or moic laiUNird. 

East, one of the fourcardinal points of the 
world, being that point of the hon/oti where 
the sun is seen to rise when in the e<|ninocti:'<l. 
The word cast is Saxon. It is frequently used 
to denote the regions of the world which lie 
easterly of Europe: as Tariary, China, &e. 

East Ikdips. See India. 

East India company. See Company. 

EAibTER, a festival of the Christian church, 
oliserved in memory of our Smionr’s resurrec¬ 
tion. 'llic Greeks c.ill it pascliu, (vnsya) the 
Latins pttschn, an Hebrew word (ros)signifying 
{rassage, applied uf the Jewish feast of Hite pass- 
over. Itiscailed Easter iu English,fromthe god¬ 
dess Eostre, worshipped by the Saxons with pe¬ 
culiar ceremonies in the month of April. The 
Asiatic churches kept their I-'aster upon the 
very same day the Jews observed their passover, 
anil others on the first Sunday after the first 
full moon in the new year. This controversy 
was determined in the council of Nice: when 
it was ordaine;] that Easter should be kept upon 
one and the same d^, which should always be 
a Sunday, in all (jhiistJan churches in the 
world i namely, the Sunday which falls ujion 
or after the first full-moon after Match 2tst, or 
the vernal equinox. 

.,ln order to ftnd Easter at any time, find the 
ejMct for the year proposed, and if it he less than 

stlbttaci it from 74; but if it be 24, it must 
oriftheepactbe24&ndtlke 


goldtii lumiber betiveen J2 and IQ, thcept^ 
must be uiken from 73, and the retnainder will 
be Easter liuiit, or the day of the paschul full 
moon. If the limit do not excewl 31, the day 
of the full muon will be in March; but if it 
exceeds 31, it will be in April; the Sunday 
after which full-moon will be Eastcr-day. 

To Jind liaster according to the New or 
Gregorian Style, till the year l{)()0 e.vclusive. 
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I/)ok for the golden mimber of the year in 
the first column of the i.ilde. against which 
stands the day i.f the pnsclial full moon; then 
look in tlic third column for the Sunday letter, 
next alter the day of the full moon, and the day 
of the month standing against that Sunday let¬ 
ter is lister-day. When the full moon hap¬ 
pens on a Sunday, then llic next Sunday after 
IS Jistcr-day. 

For example: for the year l/QO, the golden 
number is .O; against which stands March the 
30th, and the next Sunday letter, which is C, 
below that, stands opposite April 4, which is 
therefore the Easter-day for the year 17P0. 

Though the Gregorian calendar be much 
preferable to the Julian, it is yet not without 
its defects. It cannot, for instance, keep the 
equinox fixed on the 2Ut of March, hut it will 
sometiiiKa fall on the IQth, and soinctitnes on 
on the 23d. Add, that the full moon happening 
the 20th of March, might sometimes be pas¬ 
chal ; yet it is not allowed as such in the Gre¬ 
gorian -computation; as, on- the contra^, the 
mil-moon of the 22d ofMmeh may be nOowed 
for paschaU which it is not. 
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It may here be observed, that'the paschal 
full'iuoons are, or ought to be, calculated for 
the longitude of Jerusalem; and that the days 
on which the full moons are reckoned, are as¬ 
tronomical days, ending at noon; on these ac¬ 
counts it was that, in 1798 , Easter Sunday was 
kept on the 8 th of April; whereas if the com¬ 
mon mode of computation had been used, it 
would have fallen upon April 1 st. 

Easter Island, an island in the South 
sea, of a triangular form. It was visited by 
captain Cook in 1774; and is aiiout 10 or 13 
leagues in circuit, having an iron-bound shore: 
it all'ords neither safe anchorage, fresli-wate', 
nor wood for firing. Lat. 27 .dS. Lon. 109 . 
4(j W. 


EASTON, a town of Pennsylvania, capital 
of the county of Northampton. Lat. 40. 21 
N, Un. 76 . 17 W. 

EA'STERLY. a. (from east.) 1, Coming 
from the parts toward the eiwt (Rateigk). 2. 
Lying toward the east (Gra«/). 3. l.ooking 
toward the cast (.Arbuthnot). 

EA'STERN. a. (from east.) 1. Dwelling 
or found in the cast; oriental {'fhomsori). 2. 
Lying or being toward tfie east (Addison), 3. 
Going toward the east {Addison). 4. Looking 
toward the cast. 

EA'STWARD. ad. {cast and toward.) To¬ 
ward the east (Brown). 

EA'SY. ad. (from ease.) 1 . Not difRcnlt 
(Hooker). 2 . Quiet; at rest; not harassed 
(Smafridge). 3. Free from pain (iM/Z/ow). 4. 
Complying; unresisting; crMuloiis (Dryden). 
5. Ready; not unwilling (Dryden). C. Free 
from want of more (SwiJ't). 7 . Not constrain¬ 
ed ; not formal (Pope). 

To EAT. V. a. preterit afe or eat', part, eat 
or eaten, (eean, Saxon.) 1. To devour with 
the month (E.vodns). 3. To consume; to 
corroile ('A7/o/so«). 3. To swallow back; to 
retract (HakewUl). 

To Eat. v. n. 1. To go to meals; to feed 
(Matthew). 2. To take food (Locke). 3. To 
be maintained in food (Prooerbs). 4. To make 
way by corrosion (South). 

EA'^PABLE. a. (from eat.) That may be 
eaten. 

Ea't A BLE. 5. Any thing that may be eaten 
(King). 

EA'TER. j. (from eat.) I .One that eats any 
thin^ (Abbot). 2. A corrosive. , 

EATH. a. (eaS, Saxon.) Easy; not difficult 
(Spenser). 

Eath, ad. Easily (Spenser). 

E.ATINGHOUSE. *. (eat and hmse.) A 
house where provisions ate sold reaily dressed 
(L'Estrange). 

EATON. See Eton. 

Eaton’s styptic, in medicine, French 
brandy highly impregnated with calcined green 
vitriol. 


EAU-DE-LUCE. See Spiritus am- 


MOVtX SUCCINATUS. 

Eau-de-lnce is prepared in the following 
manner: tim or twelve grains olf white soap are 
, ditaohted in four ounces of rectified spint of 
wiqej after which the solution is strained. A 
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dram of rectified oil of amber is theit addedv 
and the whble filtrated: with this solutkat 
should be mixed such a proportion' of 'the 
strongest volatile spirit of sal-ammoniac,- in a 
crystal glass bottle, as will, when sufficiently 
shaken, produce a beautiful milk-white liquor; 
If a kind of cream should settle on the surrace, 
it will be requisite to add a small quantity of 
the spirituous solution of soup. Those who may 
wish to have this liquor perfumed may employ 
lavender or Hungary water instead of the spint 
of wine. 

This cotti|)osiiion is, however, seldom ob¬ 
tained in a genuine state when purchased at 
the shops. Its use, as .m external remedy, is 
very extensive; for it has not only been em¬ 
ployed for curing the bites of vipers, wasps, 
bees, gnats, ants, and other insects, but also for 
bums, and even the bite of a mad dog, though 
not always with uniform success, brides, it 
affords one of the safest stimulants in c-ases of 
suffocation from mephitic vapours, and in that 
state of apoplexy which is termed serous, as 
likewise after excessive intoxication, and in all 
those paralytic complaints where the vessels of 
the skm, or the niuscular fibre, require to be 
excited into action. Nevertheless, it ought to 
be Ubcd with due prec.'iution. 

Mr. Nicholson, in his Journal, has related 
the following exiieriments, made to procure 
this liquid. He considers mastic as a principal 
ingredient, and the great secret by wtiich the 
milkiness lias been communicated to it. 

One dram of the rectified oil of amber was 
dissolved in four ounces of the strongest ardent 
spirit of the shops; its specific gravity being 
-840 at degrees of Fahrenheit.. Ajwrtiou 
of the clear spirit was poured upon a larger 
quantity of fine fiowdereil m.astic than it was 
judged could lie taken up. This was occasion¬ 
ally agitated without heat; by which means the 
gum lesin was for the most part gradually dis- 
soh ed. One part of the oily solution was pour¬ 
ed into a pliiai, and to this was added one part 
of the solution of mastic. No opacity or other 
change appeared. Four parts of strong caustic 
volatile alkali was then poured in, and immedi¬ 
ately shaken. The fluid was of a dense opake 
white colour, affording a slight ruddy tinge 
when the light was seen throng a thin portion 
of It. In a second mixture, tbnr parts of the 
alkali were added to one of the solution of mas¬ 
tic ; it appeared of a less dense and more yel¬ 
lowish white than the former mixture. More 
of the gum resinous solution was then poured 
in; but it still appeared less opake than that 
mixture. It was niddy by transmitted light 
The last experiment was rejieatcd with the oily 
solution instead of that of mastic. The white 
was much less dense than either of the forego¬ 
ing compounds, and the requisite; opacity was 
not given by augmenting the dose of tlw oib 
solution. No ruddiness nor other remarkabie 
app earance was seen by transmitted 
’These mixtures were left at repose for 
days; no separation appeared in ei^Cr ,hf .die 
eompounds containing mastic; die 
ot .he ^ 
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eame I^aler by the separation of a cream at the 
lop. 

it appears, therefore, that the first of these 
three mixtnrt's, subject to variation of the 
(luamity of its ingredients, and the.odnrant iid- 
tlitions which may be made, is a goo<l cau-de- 
luce. 

In a subsequent number of (he same journal, 
we have the following recipe by one of the 
author’s correspondents, who had often proved 
its valnc by experience. " Digest ten or twelve 
grains of ihe whitest pieces of mastic, selected 
for this purpose, and powdered, in two ounces 
of alcohol; aiul when nearly dissolved, add 
twenty grains of eleini. When both the resins 
are dissolved, add ten or fifteen drops of recti¬ 
fied oil of amber, and fifteen or twenty of es¬ 
sence of liereamot: shake the whole well to¬ 
gether, and let the faeces subside. The solution 
will be of a pale amber colour. It is to be 
added, in very small portions, to the best anna 
animoniae purse, until it assumes a milky 
whiteness, shaking the phial well after each 
addition, as directed by Macquer. The strength 
and causticity of the ammoniac are of most es¬ 
sential consequence. If upon the addition of 
the first drop or two of the tincture, a dense 
opake coagulated precipitate is formed, nut 
much unlike that which appears on dropping 
a solution of silver into water slightly impreg¬ 
nated with common suit, it is too strong, and 
most be diluted with alcohol. A consulemble 
proportion of the tincture, perhaps one to four, 
nugni to be requisite to give the liquor the pro¬ 
per degree of opacity." 

ii!At;-De-R.\BEL. This iscomposed of one 
part oLsulphureous acid to three of rectified 
spirit m wine. It is much used in France in 
the cure «f gonorrhoeas, Icucorrhoea, &c. 

P^AVI^S. s. (epere-, Saxon.) The edges of 
the roof which overhang the huusc (^Fbod- 
tcar^. 

. To KA'VEiiDROP. «. a. (eavet and drop.) 
To catch what conies from the eaves j to listen 
under windows {Shnkspeure). 

E AVES-DllOPPlilUS, such persons as stand 
under the eaves, or w.»lls, and windows of an 
house, by night or day, to hearken after news, 
and carry if to others, and thereby cause strife 
anti contention in the neighbonihood. They 
arc called evil members of the commonwealth 
}iy the stat. of West. 1, c. Tliey may be 
punished either in the conrt-icet by way of pre¬ 
sentment and fine, or in the quarter-sessinns 
by indictment and binding to good beha¬ 
viour. 

EBB. s. (ebba, Saxon.) 1. The reflux of the 
tide toward the sea (Addison). 3. Decline; 
decay; waste'^fforfOTOWow). 

To E»b. t>. a. (from the noun.) !. To flow 
back toward' the sea (Shtkspeare). 3. To de¬ 
cline t to decay (Halifax^ 

' EBDOME, in antiquity, a festival kept on 
4h« 7th of every lunar month, in honour of 
ApoBo. 

■' :E,BENU8, ''in botany, rfwny-tree. See 
gBtwtfs, and'EgON Y. 

' Gernaany^ ^ the 
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palatinate of the Rhine, remarkable for iia 
wine. I.At. 49 . 86 N. Lon. '8. &6 E- 

EBION, the founder ofa sect called after his 
name in the first century. He was a disciple 
of Ccrinthus, and his successor. He improved 
upon the errors of his master, and engrafted 
u|K)n them new opinions of his own. He 
began to preach in Judea, but taught in Asia, 
and even at Rome. It is imagined that St. 
John wrote his gospel with a view to the refu¬ 
tation of this heresy, and that of Cerinthus. 

EBIONITES, in church history, heretics 
of the first century, so called from their leader 
Klrion. They held the same errors with the 
Nazaienes, united the ceremonies of the Mo¬ 
saic institution with the precepts of the gospel, 
ohsciwed both the Jewish sabbath and Cliiist- 
ian Sunday, and in cclebrnting the iuieharist, 
made use of unleavened bread. They abstain¬ 
ed from the flesh of anttiials, and even from 
milk. In relation to Jesus Ohrist, some of 
them held that he was born, like other men, of 
Joseph and Mary, and acquired saiictificatiou 
only by his good works. Others of them al¬ 
lowed that he was horn of a virgin, but denied 
that he was the vvonl of Ood, or had any exist¬ 
ence before liis liutnan generation. They said, 
he was, indeed, the onVj true prophet; hut yet 
a mere man, who hy Ins virtue had arrivcrl at 
being called Christ, and the son of God. I’liey 
also supposed that Ciirist and tlie devil were 
two principle', which (Jod had opposed to each 
other. Of the New Te'tainent they only re¬ 
ceived the gospel of St. Mattlictv, which they 
called the gospel according to the Hebrews. 
See the article Nazar ekes. 

KllONY, a valu.'.bic wood, produced from a 
plant of which authors have giv eii very difl'erent 
accounts, and concerning which thev have 
been exceedingly nndccifit-d. 'I’lie real tree, 
however, ftom vvhieli this vvood is obtained, is 
the aiiieriiiinum ebenus of the West Indies; for 
the generic character of which, see, Amerim- 
KUM. This wood is exccerlingly hard apd 
heavy, susceptible of a very fine |>olish, and 
hence often used for inlaid work and toys. The 
species alTonls several varieties, which yield a 
wood of difl'erent colours; chiefly, hovvever, 
black, red, and green. The first is of most 
esiiinatioii: it is a tali tree, with dark colourui 
buik, and dark green, luyrtifurin leaves. Since 
tlie discovery of giving u fine black hue to other 
wouiLs, elKiny has been in far less frequent em¬ 
ployment than formerly. Green ehony is the 
iroduceof a variety less lofty, and of a more 
lushy form, with smooth, bright, green leaves. 
This vvood, like the preceding, is used as an 
inlay , and also afTorcis a good green dye. 

EHORACUM, III ancient geography, a fa¬ 
mous city of tlie firigaiiies in Britain ; in the 
British lanRUagc Caer-r ifroc, now York, 

EBRA'CTEATK. In botany, raceme or pe- ^ 
duncleis so called, when without any bractcor 
floral leaf; as in cisius guttatus. 

EBRl'ETY, j. (ehrielas^ Latin.) Drunken¬ 
ness ; intoxication hy strong iiquoi^ {Br<mm\ 

EHRILLADE, in the manage, 4 
the hridle which the horseman gives ta 
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hotf/c, by ajctk of one rein, when ho to ’ 
iiirii. An ebriliade cliflers from a aaccade; 
the latter being marie with both reins at once, 
and the former with only one. Most people 
confound these two words under the general 
name-of a check, or jerk of the bridle, called 
ill French coup de bride. It is a chastisement, 
and lio aid, and is disused in the scliools. 

EBRIO'SITY. *. iehriosUas, Let.) Habitual 
drunkenness {liroivH). 

EBRIZIUS COLOR, in old writers, a fine 

yellow. 

EBRO, a river of Spain, which rises in the 
mountains of Asturia, on the confines of Old 
Castile, and runs into the Mediterranean, a 
little below Tortnsa, in Catalonia. 

EBULLITION, r. (.ebullio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of boilirw up with heat. 8. Any in¬ 
testine motion (Bacon). 

Ebullition consists in the change which a 
fluid undergoes from a stale of liquidity to that 
of an acritoriii fluid or gas, in consequence of 
the application of heat, which dilates and con¬ 
verts it into vapour. 

EBULUS. {eMus, from ehulio, to make 
boil: so Called, lotMiise of its use in purifying 
the humours of the body.) Dwarf elder, or 
danewoit. The root, interior Ixirk, leaves, 
flowers, berries, and seeds of this herbaceous 
plant, Samlmctts eindus; cyniestrifidi*, sii- 
tulis foliaccis, caule herbaceo, of Liiin^us, 
lavcuUliecn administered medicinally, in mo¬ 
derate doses, as resohcnls and deohstruoiits, 
and, in larger doses, as hydragogiies. The 
plant ciiieny cmployevl hy ilie poor of this 
country, amongst whom it is in coininon use as 
a |itirgalive. 

EtiA'LCAllATF,, in botany, a corol with¬ 
out any spur, or spur-shaped nectary. As in 
Wnlfenia. 

ECATA’’A, in jtniiquilv, .statues erected to 
the goddess Hecate. The Athenians and 
htratonicensiaiis had an nniuial solemnitv in 
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ECCHYMCyMA. {ecehymoma, 

an extravasation of blood.) IJcchymosts. file? 
travasution.' Contubion. A black and blue 
swelling, either from a bruise or extiavasatioo 
of bloat]. A genus of disease in the class lo«« 
cales, and order tiiinores of Cullen. 

ECCHYMO'SIS. {ecchymosii, from hixmi* 
toimurQiU.) See Ecchymoma. 

ECCLAIRCI'SSEMENT. *. (Fr.)Expla. 
nation; the act of clearing up an affair by verbal 
ex^tulation {Clarendon). 

ECCLESHALL, a town in Staffordshire, 
with a market on Friday. Lat. 53. SN. Lon. 
Z.gW. 

ECCLESIASTES, one of the books of the 
Old Testament; thus called, by. a Greek word, 
signilying preacher; becouse the author in it 
declaims, or preaches, against the vices and va¬ 
nities of the world. This is-Mariana’s judg¬ 
ment: Grotius thinks otherwise; taking the 
iiook to derive its ap|)ellation from its being a 
collection of the fine sentences and reflections on 
the vanity of the things of our earth, &c. from 
the word Vip, which signifies to amass or col¬ 
lect, fvyaSfOi Some Hebrew doctors, sup¬ 
posing the same etymon, will have it to have 
been thus called on account of its amassing a 
great deal of wisdom : others, because the au¬ 
thor's aim is to assemble and call'together all 
such as are willing to consult their safely, and 
avoid the dangers of the world, which is the 
opinion of Gejerus. Laistl^r, others, with Ca- 
lovius, deduce it from his assembling them 
about him, as a preacher assembles his audi¬ 
tors. 

There are different sentiments as to the au¬ 
thor of this book : the most common is, that it 
is Solomon’s, who is siipjiosed to have wrote it 
towards the close of his life, to give tokens of 
his penitence to |X)stcrity 

There appears no reason for denying this 
book to Solomon, but several for ascribing It to 
him. As I . The title of the b(x>k, which as- 


honourof thisgoddess, which was called Eca- 
tesia. 

ECAVIiSS.VDFl, in the manage, is used for 
a jerk of tlie cavesson. 

ECBOLE, a term in the ancient Greek 
music, biguifyina: a change in the enharmonic 
genus,, by the accidental elevation of a chord, 
or string, five dieses altove its oidiiiary 
pilch. 

ECCE'NTRICAL. Ecce'niric. «. (ec- 
centricus, Latin.) I. Deviating fnim the cen¬ 
tre. 2. Not having the same centre with an¬ 
other circle (iVetc/o»). 3. Not terminating in 
the same imiiit (BacoR). 4. Irregular; ano¬ 
malous {Kim Charles), 

ECCENTRI'CITY. s. (from eccentric.) 1. 
Deviation from a centre. 2. The state of hav¬ 
ing a different centre from another circle 
, {Holder). 3. Excursion froih the proper orb 
{tlTotton). 

EccEHTKtciTY, in asttonoiny. See Ex- 

CENTRICITV. 

fiCCHYMA. from to pour 

1U tnedtcitie, a fiery pustule, .appealing 
all oyer the body. 


sens its author to he the sou of David, and king 
of Jeriisaieiii. 2.Severalpas.sagebin the book, 
vv liich agree to no body but that prince, as 
chap. i. ver. 12. chap. vii. rer. 2.5. chap, xih 
ver. 0 , Slc. and, 3. The constant traililioji of 
the ancient Jews and Christians. 

ECCLESl A'STIG. s. A person dedicated to 
the ministries of religion {Burnet). 

ECCLESlA'STICAL.EccLtsiA'sTic. a. 
{I’cclesiasticusf Lat.) Ileiatiiig to the church; 
not civil (/fooler. Swift). 

Ecclesiastical COURTS. In the time 
of the Anglo-Saxons, judge filackstone ob¬ 
serves, there was no sort of distinction between 
the lay and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction: the 
county-court was as much a spiritual as a tem- 
jxjral tribunal: the rights of the church were 
ascertained and asserted at the same time, and 


the county, used to sit tt^iher in the epunty- 
t‘.ourt, and had there the eognteiHnt^ .oF.att 
causes as well 
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^iritiial matters, and to that of the lay-ju^lges 
in tem|mral. At length, by the artifices of the 
court of Rome, with whose views this rational 
and moderate plan was inconsistent, spiritual 
causes were prohibited from being tried in the 
secular courts. But king Henry 1. at his ac- 
c^ion, among t,iher restorations of the laws of 
king Edward me Confessor, revi\cd this of the 
union of the civil add ecclesiastical courts; 
which was, according to sir Edward Coke, 
only a restitution of the ancient law of Eng¬ 
land. This, however, was ill rclished^by tlie 
jiopish clergy, who, under the guidance of that 
arrogant prelate archbishop Anselm, very eatly 
disapproved of a measure that put them on a 
level with the profane laity, and subjected 
apiritual men and causes to the inspection of 
the secular maaistrates: and, therefore, in 
their synod at Westminster, 3 Hen. I. they oi- 
dained, that no bishop should attend the dis¬ 
cussion of temporal causes: which soon dis¬ 
solved this newly effected union. And when, 
upon the death of king Henry I. the usurper 
Stephen was brought in and supported by the 
cler^, we find one article of the oath which 
they imposed upon him was, that ecclesiastical 
persons and errlesiasiical causes should lie sub¬ 
ject only to the bishop’s jurisdiction. And as 
It was about that time that the contest and 
emulation began between the laws of England 
and those of Rome, the temporal courts adher¬ 
ing to the former, and the spiritual adopting 
the latter, as their rule of proceeding; this wi¬ 
dened the breach between them, and made a 
coalition afterwards impracticable; which pro¬ 
bably would else have Wen eff^t^ at the ge¬ 
neral reformation of the church. 

Ecciesiastibal courts are various; as the 
Abchdeacok's, the Consisiory, the 
Court of Arches, the Peculiars, the Pre- 
BOGATiTB, and thegrtat court of appeal in 
all ecclesiastical causes, viz. the Court of De¬ 
legates. See those articles. 

As to the method of proceeding in the spi¬ 
ritual courts, savs Blackstoiie, it must in the 
first place be acknowledged to their honour, 
that tnough they continue to this day to decide 
many questions which are properly of tempo¬ 
ral cognizance, yet justice is in general so ably 
and impartially administered in those tribunals 
(especially of the superior kind), and the 
boundaries of their (rower are now so well 
known and established, that no material in¬ 
convenience at present arises from this juris¬ 
diction stUl continuing in the ancient channel. 
And, should any alteration attempted, great 
confusion wOukl probably arise, in overturning 
bng establuhed forms, and new-modelling a 
equrse of pfipceedings that has now prevailed 
ibr seven centimes. 

,The proceedings in.the ecclesiastical courts 
an regolated accoidit^- ur the practice of the 
civil kud canon laws; or rather to a mixture of 
botb^c^rM^ qnd new-roodelled by their own 
' bqTtu»M(%ag;e». aiHl the bterpoattion of the 
^ of law. For; if the pro- 

e^iMt iq tbc^titual court be ever so regu- 
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yet Ifit^they be tnanlfestly repugnant to die 
fundaibental maxims of toe municipid laws, 
to which, upon principles of sound policy, the 
ecclesiastical process ought in eve^ state to 
conform (as if they require two witnesses to 
irovc a fact, where one will suffice at common 
aw); in such cases, a prohibition will be 
au’arded against them. But under these re¬ 
strictions, the ordiiidry course of proceeding is, 
first, by citation, to call the |iarty injuring be¬ 
fore them. Then by libel {ftbellus, a little 
book), or by articles drawn out in a formal al¬ 
legation, to set forth the complainant’s ground 
ot complaint. To this succeeds the defendant’s 
answer upon oath; when, if he denies or ex¬ 
tenuates the charge, they proceed to proofs by 
witnesses examined, aiiu their d«|K>sitions taken 
down in writing by an officer of the court. If 
the defendant has any circumstances to offer in 
his defence, he must also propound them in 
what is called his defensive allegation, to which 
he is intitled in his turn to the plaintiff’s an¬ 
swer upon oath, and may from thence proceed 
to proofs as well as his antagonist. The ca¬ 
nonical doctrine of purgation, whereby tiic 
(uirties were obliged to answer upon oath to 
any mattei, however criminal, that might be 
objected against them (though long ago over¬ 
ruled in the court of cli.inceiy, the genius of 
the English law having broken through the 
bondage imposed on it by its clerical chancel¬ 
lors, and asserted the doctrines ol judicial at 
well as civil liberty), continued till the ruddle 
of the last century to lie upheld by the spi¬ 
ritual courts ; when the legislature was obliged 
to interjiosc, to tcac^ them a lesson of similar 
moderation. By the statute of 13 Car. II. c. 

12. It is enacted, that it shall not be law ful for 
any bishop, or ecrlesiastieal jutlge, to tender or 
adiiiiiH.>tei to any person whatsoever the o<ith 
usually called the oath offldo, or any otl>cr 
oath whereby lie may be coni|ielkd to confess, 
accuse, or purge himself oi any criminal matter 
or thinr', whereby be in^ be liable to any cen¬ 
sure or punishment. When all the pleadiiiRS 
and proofs are concluded, they are referred to 
the eonsidcratinn, not of a jury, but of a single 
judge; who takes information by hearing ad¬ 
vocates on both sides, and thereuiion forms bis 
mterlocntory decree or definitive sentence, nt 
his own discretion: from which there general- 
1) lies an apiieal, in the several stages mentioned 
ill the articles above referred to; though if the 
same be not apjiealed from him in fifteen days. 

It IS final, by the statute Zi Hen. VIII. c. ig. 

Ecclesiastical corporations, are 
where the members that compose them are 
spiritual persons. They were erected for the 
furtherance of religion and perpehiating 
die rights of the church. See Corpora¬ 
tions. . i 

ECCLESIASTICUS, an apocryphal book, 
composed Iw Jesus the son of Siracti, and ad* 
mittra by the Romish church into the canon 
of the Old Testament, 

It is frequently cited by the ’kbbrevia^dti# . 
Mceli- to distinguish it front the 
which is cited by £eele. * 
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Pa. Calmet tafees the book of EcciSSstIcus 
to ha'fe been compnaed under the pontificate of 
Onias III. Boii of Simon,aind the reign of An- 
tiochus Epiphancs, king of Syria. He adds, 
that neither the .luthor of the Latin transla¬ 
tion, nor the time when it was made, is 
known; but being quoted regularly by ail the 
ancient fathers, there is no doubt of its being 
very ancient. He takes it to h.ive been done 
by the translator of the book of Wisdom. 

E'^'CIjISIS. (txxXio’i;, fVom to turn 

aside.) A luxation or dislocation. 

ECCOPBCPTICS. {pccoprvlica, medi- 
(•amenta, from «, andxo«^;» dung.) 

Opening medicines, whose operation is very 
gentle; such as manna, senna, &c. 

ECCRINO'LOGY. (from txxftni, to se- 
erett, and xar#;, a discourse.) A treatise on 
the secretory system. 

ECCRI'SIS, (from (xx^ivtu, to secrete.) A 
secretion of any kind. 

KCDICI, in antiquity, patrons of cities. 

K'CDORA. (from ntefai, to excoriate.) In 
medicine, intertrigo, or excoriation. 

ECHAPE. In veterinary science, a horse 
got between a stallion of one breed or country 
and a in.sre of another. 

EC'HKIA, the harmonic vases used by the 
(jrecks and Romans in their theatres, for the 
purpose of augmenting the sound of the voices 
of the actors. These vessels were tuned in the 
harmoincal iiroportions of fourths, fifths, and 
eighths, with their replicates, and were placed 
ill cells, or niches, between the seats of the 
spectators, (Rai/y). 

KCIIPNEIS. In roolosry, a genus of the 
class pisccs. Older thoracica. llead fiat, naked, 
tlcpressed; above flat; m.irgiued, and trans- 
veiscly streaked or grooved; gfil nicmbranc with 
ten rays; body naked. Three species; ol* 
which the one most wot thy of note is e. remora, 
or sucking fish; with forked tnil,and head with 
eighteen streaks aCummate on the fore.part; 
mouth large, lower jaw longer than the upper; 
teeth siriail, rough like a rasp ; tongue broad, 
thin, loose, and, like the palate, Iwsct with 
sniali teeth; eyes small, piqnl large, iris sil¬ 
very ; vent near the tail; fins small, covered 
with a thick skin; tail semilunar. Inhabits 
the Mc‘diterranean and Pacific Se.i8; from 
twelve to eighteen inches long: adheres <>o 
firmly to the sides of vessels and the larger 
fishes by its head, that it is often removed with 
great difflenity; and was by the ancients sup¬ 
posed to have a power of retarding or arrming 
s ship to which it thus adhered in the midst of 
its motion. Flesh not eaten. See Nat. Hist. 
PI. LXXXVI. 

kcHPNATE. Echimated. Ih bdtany, 
im echinated pericarp. Beset with prickles 
like a hedgehog ('/lysc.) As in datura stnimo^ 
ntum. Prichly is the proper translation of 
tmleatus, and synonym of aculeate. 

,ECHINITES» in otyctology. SeeH£L»> 
MrKrhoiiTOS. 

^ ^MHINtyraORA. SeaParsnijf. Bristly 
^ IWsrNiB. In botany, a genus'of the class pen- 
oi^er digynia; involocel taTUnatii||r 
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one leafed, six-cleft; flowers of the mtHfrris, 
male pedicetled; the central one female; seeds 
immersed in the involuCel. Two fpedes. 

1. E. spinosa: fnniul on the sanify shoid^«{) 
England, with leaflets subulate-spinous, tridd 
or eniirc. 

S. E. tenuiloHa, with cut, unarmed lowe^^' 
and flowers in small umbels, with a shori 
prickly involucre; found on the sea-coast of 
Apulia. 

ECHINOPS. Globe-thistle. In botany, 
a genus of the class sy^nesia, order poly^- 
mia segregata. Calyxltony-learcil, reflect^ j 
calycle one-flowered; florets tobolar, all her¬ 
maphrodite; receptacle bristly; seeds naked' 
or downy. Six species; natives of the Levrant 
or south of Europe. Some ate annoal^ otiieri 
perennial plants. 

ECHINORY'NCHUS.- In ^jogy, a ge¬ 
nus of the class vermes, order intemrib, 
round, proboscis cylindrical, refitwtm,' qnd 
crowned with hooked prickles. 
are generally found very firing niMd to 
the viscera of various animals, generally the 
intestines; and often remain on tile same spot 
during the whole life of the.animal. They are 
mostly aregarious, and are easily distinguished 
from the tisnia by their round inarticulate 
body. Forty-eight siiecies, infesting mammais.’ 
bircis, reptiles, and fishes. The longest and 
largest, e. gigas, Li found in the intestine of 
swine, especially sncli os have been fattened itt 
sties: it nieasurei from a foot to a foot and a 
half in length. The rest vary from an inch'to 
an itich and half, to elev cn and twelve inches^ 
accordins to the animal they infest. 

KCHINUS. Sea-hedgehog. ^ Sea-urchin! 
In '/oology, a genus of the class vermes, ordet 
molusca. Body roundish, covered with a bony 
sntured crust, and generally fdrnished vriiti 
moveable spines; mouth placed beneath, and 
mostly five valv^. These worms are all of 
them inhabitants of the sea; and many of 
them have often been found in a fossile state; 
many are esculent; and they are generally 
arniM with five sharp teeth; tnd pores arc fur- 
nibhcU with a retractile tentacle or feeler tb 
each, by which the animal affixes itself to any 
object, and stops its motion. T^c spines are 
connected with the outer skin by veiy strong 
ligaments, and are the instruments of motion. 
A hundred and eight species, of which’ thir¬ 
teen or fourteen have been found on our otvn 
coasts, or dug in a fbsSile state out of our own 
chalky or flinty soils; they may be Unis Sab^ 
tribiiated. 

A. Vent vertical; tentacles evety wttefe' 
simple. 

B. 'Vent placed beneath; mouth'wIuKlut 
tentacles. 

C. 'Yent lateral; mouth with ptiiefUed ten¬ 
tacles. ' 

The speciesmostesteento^ aV^t^lenf.j 
thence denominated e. eacmeiil^- is'ei 
bttlar; with ten avett£ffa('ornri|fS, thhi 
betv^een covered withlmuI'||ijl|iMh> M 
ing the spines; 

•ptnw short,' ' 
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lour and falling off the dead animal^ pores m 
at>oat three rows j tubercles surroomed with 
a circle of less ones: vent closed with a coria- 
crous membrane covered with spines. Inha¬ 
bits the seas of Europe and India: and consti¬ 
tuted the most savoury dish in tlie entertain¬ 
ments of Lentulus, when be was appointed 
priest of Mars. 

The e. vulgaris. or common echinus, found 
perpetually in a fossile state, in numberless va¬ 
rieties of uirms, is not now traced in a living 
state. In make it is orbicular; with ten 
avenues, two of them always near each other. 

, Echinus, in architecture, a member, or 
ornament, neat the bottom pf the Ionic, Co¬ 
rinthian, and Composite capitals; which, 
from its circular form or contour, is called by 
the English, quarter round, or hmltm\ and 
from its being usually carved, or cut with 
figures of e^, &c. is called also by the Latins, 
ovum, Iw tne Italians, ovolo, the French req/*, 
and the English eggs and anchors^ 

ECHI^'llBS. In botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order moncgvnia. Coral 
twisted, funnel-form, with the mroat naked ; 
follicles two, long, straight; seeds crownerl 
with long down. Twenty-one species; chiefly 
natives of the West Indies and South Ame¬ 
rica. One species, E. corymbusa, secretes a 
resinous juice, which has some resemblance to 
the caoutchouc or elastic gum; whence some 
naturalists have regarded e. corymbosa as the 
real eaontchouc-tree, but this is an error: the 
true caoutchouc being obtained from the Sr- 
raoNiA blastica: which see. 

ECHIUM. Viper’s Bugloss. In botany, 
a genus of the class pentandria, order monogy- 
nia. Coral irregular with the throat naked; 
stigma cloven, xwenty-seven sixcies; chiefly 
Cape plants, but many from the east; and two, 
e. italtcum, and e. vulrare, indigenous to the 
sandy hills or wastes of our own country. The 
last IS said to be peculiarly grateful to bees; its 
stem is tubercled, bristly; stem-leaves lanceo¬ 
late, bristly; spikes lateral with deflected hairs. 
Few quadrupeds appear fond of it, and some 
refuse it, 

ECHO, or Eccbo, a sound reflected or re- 
vabefated, from a solid caneuve body, and so 
repeated to the ear. The word is formed from 
the Greek sound, which comes from the 
terb aixM* who. The ancients being wholly 
tmacquainted with the true cause of the echo, 
ascribed it to several causes saffiaently whim¬ 
sical. Tlw poets, who were not the worst of 
thmr philosophers, iroamned it to be a person 
of th^ name metamorpnosed, and that she af¬ 
fected to up,her abode in particular places; 
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case, teehocs are freauently heard oppmite w 
old walls, which are far from being polishd t 
near shapeless masses of rock, and in the n^b- 
hoiirhood of forests, and even of clouds. This 
reflection of sound, therefore, is not of the 
same nature as that of light. It is evident, 
however, that the formation of an echo can be 
ascribed only to the reiiercussion of sound; for 
echoes are never heaiti, but when sound is in¬ 
tercepted and made to rebound by one or more 
obstacles. 

To produce an echo, it should seem that a 
kind oi concameralion or vaulting were neCes- 
saiy, in order to collect, and by collecting to 
hei^ten and increase, and afterwards reflect, 
the sound; as we find is the case in reflect¬ 
ing the rays of light, where a concave mirror 
is required. In effect, as often as a sound 
stiikes perpendicularly on a wall, behind which 
IS any thing of a vault or arch, or even another 
parallel wall; so often will it be reverberated 
m the same line, or other adjacent ones. For 
an echo to be heard, therefore, it is necessary 
the ear be in the line of reflection: and for 
the person who made the sound to hear iu 
echo, it is necessary he be perpendicular to 
the place which reflects it. 

Sound, it is known, is propagated in evere di¬ 
rection by the vibration of the particles of the 
air; but if any column of air rests against some 
obstacle that prevents the direct movement of 
the elastic globules, which serve as the vehicle 
of sound. It must rebound in a contrary direc- 
t'lon, and slriking the ear, if it meets with one 
in the line of repercussion, convey to it a repe¬ 
tition of the same sound, provided the uriginal 
sound does not affect that organ at the same 
instant. 

But wc are taught by experience that the ear 
does not distinguish the succession of two 
sounds, unless there be between them the in¬ 
terval of at least one twelfth of a second; for 
during the mo.vt rapid movement of instru- 
nieutal music, each measure of which cannot 
be estimated at less than a second, twelve notes 
are the utmost that can be comprehended in a 
measure, to render the succession of the sounds 
distinguishaUe; consequently the obstacle, 
which reflects the sound, must be at such a 
distance, that the reverberatetl sound shall not 
succeed the direct sound till after one twelfth 
of a second; and as sound moves at the rate of 
about 1143 feet in a second, and consequently 
about gs feet in the twelfth of a second, it 
thence follows that, to render the reverberated 
sound distinguishable from the direct sound, 
the obstacle must be at the distance of no less 
than about 48 feet. 


toe th^ found, by esperknee, tiiat shewas not There are single and compound echoes. In 


to he met with in all. 

AiliDest all modem philosophers, till veiy 
latek, jlme ascribed the fbnnationof echoes to 
« raftmtion of sound, limilar to tl»t experi- 
end«d hfKkht when It&Ils ona poliined body; 
hoL X^AlMbert obserrei, this atplanation 
is ; if |(tr were lu^ g pbliyheo sor^ree 
s^ttld be iieotmar* for iha J^taftiction of an 


the former, only one repetition of the sound is 
beaid; in the latter, there are 8, 3, 4, 
3, See. repetitions. Wc are even told o£ 
echoes that can repeat the same word 40 or 40 
times. 

Single echoes are those where there Is only 
one mitaek i hot double, tri^, or quadm^ 
echoes, give us imeon to suppose sevenit 


^flacks deposed in such a tnanner^ thik (ho 
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diiFer«nt inflected Mtmds strike the ear at times 
sensibly different. 

^ Some echoes repeat several words in succes¬ 
sion ; but this is not astonishing, and must al¬ 
ways be the case when a person is at such a 
distance fium the echo, that there is sufficient 
time to pronounce several words before the re- 
petiUon of the first has reached the ear. 

Travellers and natural historians have fur¬ 
nished us with many accounts of echoes, which 
repeat words very often, or have some singu- 
larity. Misson, in his description of Italy, 
speaks of an echo in the vineyara of Simonetta, 
which repeated the same word 40 times. At 
Milan is an echo which reiterates the report 
of a pistol 5(i times; and, if the report is very 
loud, upwards of 60 reiterations may be count¬ 
ed. The celebrated echo at Woodstock, in 
Oxfordshire, repeats the same sound 60 times. 
But the most singular echo we have ;^et heard 
of is one near Kosneath, a few miles from 
Glasgow. If a person placed at a proper dis¬ 
tance from this echo plays 8 or 10 notes of a 
tune with a trumpet, they are faithfully re- 
lieated by the echo, but a third lower: after a 
short silence, another repetition is heard, in a 
tdne still lower; and another short silence is 
followed by a third repetition in a tone a third 
lower. {Despian's Amusemenis). 

Echoes hate been ajiplied to ^e puqwse of 
measuring inaccessible dbtances. Thus, Dr. 
Derham, standing upon the banks of the 
Thames, opposite to Woolwich, observed that 
the echo ot a siiigle sound was reflected back 
from the houses in three seconds; consequent¬ 
ly the sum of the direct and reflex rays must 
have been 114S x 3—349(i feet, and the half of 
it, or 1713 feet, the breadth of the titer in that 
place. 

Echo, in architecture, a name given to 
such kinds of t aults and arches as are erected 
for the purpose of producing artificial echoes. 
For these, parabolic and elliptical figures are 
generally chosen. 

Echo, in music, the repetition of some part 
of an air in a very low, soli, manner, in imi¬ 
tation of a real echo. 

Echo, in poetry, a kind of composition 
wherein the last words or syllables of each 
verse contain some meaning, which being re¬ 
peated apart, answers to some question or other 
matter contained in the Verse, as in this beau¬ 
tiful one from Virgil: 

Crudelis ibater magis, an piier Improbus 
ille? "o * • 

Improbus ille pu<>r, crudelis tu quoque ma¬ 
ter. 

The elegance of an echo consists in giving a 
a new sense to the last words; which reverbe¬ 
rate, m it wete, the motions of the mind, and 
b^ tM means affect it with surprise and ad¬ 
miration, 

Ecd^'i in fiibuloua history, a daughter of tite 
Aieand T^ius, who chiefly resided in die vi- 
cinil;? *4 the C^hUus. She was once one of 
|xin^ at^dants, and became the confidant of 
Jupiter's amours. Jler loquacity, howeyer. 
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displeased Jupiter j and she was deprived of tttC 
power of speech by Juno, and only permitied 
to answer to thequestions whieh were pot to 
hw. Pan had formerly been one of her a^ 
mirets, bat lie never enjoyed her &voat8. 
Echo, after she had been punidied by Juno, 
fell in love with Narcissus. (Ovid). 

7*0 Echo. ti. n. l. To resound; to pve 
the repercusuon of a voice {Shak$peaTt), H, 
To be sounded back {Blackmwe). 

To Echo. v. a. To send bat^ a voice; to 
return what has been uttered (D* Pieip\ 

ECHOMETRE. (from the Greek.) A gra¬ 
duated scale for measuring the duration of 
sounds, and determini^ the relations of their 
intervals. 

ECKIUS (John), an eminent and learned 
divine, professor in the university of Ingoid- 
stadt, memorable for the opposition he gave to 
Luther, Melancthon, Caraiostadius, and other 
leading Protestants in Germany. He wrote 
many polemical tracts; aud among the rest, a 
Manual of Controversies, printed tn 1636, in 
which he discourses upon most of the heads 
contested between the Protestants and FCpists. 
He was a man of uncommon learning, parts, 
and zeal, anti died in 1543. 

ECLA'MPSIS. (from to shine.) 

Tlie sparkling and flashing lights whieh strike 
the eyes of epileptic patients. 

ECLAT, s. (French.) Splendour; show; 
lustre (Pop^ 

ECLE'CTIC. u. (nocxTococ.) Selecting; 
choosing at will (JFath). 

Eclectic, EotLCTicr, a name given to 
some ancient philosopher!), who, without at¬ 
taching themselves to any particular sect, took 
what tney judged good, and solid, from onh. 
Hence their denomination; which in the ori¬ 
ginal Greek signifies, that may he chosen, Ot 
that chooses ; of the verb KXeyw, I choose. 

Laertius notes, that they were also, for the 
same reason, denominated anafegeH'd; but 
that they call themselves Philaletkes, i. e. 
lovers of truth. 

The chief, or founder, of the eclectic!, was 
one Potamon, of Alexandria, who lived under 
Augustus and Tiberius; and who, weary of 
dooDting of all things with the Sttptics and 
I^rhonians, formed the ecleetie sect; which 
Vossius calls the eclective. 

Towards the close of the secoixl ceutuiy a 
sect arose in the Christian ehurch under ^e 
denomination of Eclectics, or modem Piatonios. 
They professed to make truth the only object 
of their enquiry, and to be ready to adopt, 
from idl the different systems ana sects, such 
tenets as they thought agreeable to it. Hour- 
ever, they preferred Plato to the otirei philoso¬ 
phers, and looked upon his opinions concern¬ 
ing God, the human soul, and things tnviuble, 
as eonformable to the spirit and genius of the 
Christian doctrine. One of the principal pe> 
trond this systein was Ammonjus baccas, 
who at this time laid the ibondation oS that 
sect, afterwardy distingeitljcd by ^ nsam of 
new Platonics/ 

lis phaosop heC i i w MlI MBt ^^ ^ P*** 
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rents, and educated in the Christian faith, and 
probably never deserted the outward profession 
of this religion; though Porphvry maintains, 
ill opposition to the testimony of Eusebius, that 
in maturer life he b^me a pagan ^ and Fa- 
bricius, who is followed by Dr. Lardner, al< 
leges that there were two jwrsons of the same 
name, the one a heathen philosopher, and the 
other a Christian writer. Those who are de* 
airous of acquainting themselves with the 
grounds of these opposite opinions may con¬ 
sult Fabrtcius’s fiibf. Grave, lib. iv. c.ap. HG. 

S 15(). Lardner’s Collection of Jewish and 
eathen Testimonies, toI. iii. p. igs, &c. and 
Mosheiin, Dc Rebus Christiauorum ante 
Const. Mag. p. 281, &c. 

It was evidently the design of Ammonlus to 
reconcile and unite all sects, philosophical and 
religious, and to inculcate a doctrine that 
should comprehend all, the Christians not ex¬ 
cepted, in one common profession. For this 
purpose he maintained, that the great princi¬ 
ples of all philosophical and religious truth 
were to be found, equally, in all sects; that 
they differed from each other only in their 
method of expressing them, and in some opi¬ 
nions of little or no importance; and that, by 
a proper interpretation of their respective senti¬ 
ments, they might easily be united into one 
body. Accordingly, all the gentile religions, 
and even the Christian, were to be illustrated 
and explained by the principles of this uni¬ 
versal philosophy; and the fables of the priests 
svei^ to be removed from paganism, and the 
comments and interpretations of the discijdes 
of Jesus from Christianity. In conformity to 
this plan he insisted, that all the religious sys¬ 
tems of all nations should be restored to their 
original purity, and reduced to their primitive 
standard, viz. the ancient philosophy of the 
East, preserved uncorrupted by Plato; and he 
affirmed diat this project was agreeable to the 
intentibas of Jesus Christ, whose sole view, in 
descending upon earth, was to set bounds to 
the reigning superstition, to remove the errors 
that had blendra themselves with the religions 
of all nations, but not to abolish the ancient 
theology from which they were derived. He 
therefore adopted the doctrines which were re¬ 
ceived in Egypt concerning the universe, and 
the Deity, considered as constituting one great 
whole, concerning the eternity of the world, 
the nature of souSi the empire of Providence, 
and the government-of the world by daemons. 
He also establish^ a system of moral discU 

f iUne, which flowed the people in general to 
ivo according to ffte laws of their country, and 
the dictates rff nilurti, btat required the wito to 
exalt Uieir minds 1^ contemplation. This 
systemi so plaorible in its flnt rise, but so 
comprehensive and complying in its progress, 
lus been the source of fnnumerable »tors and 
oorruprions ia the Cbritthm dhtneh. At its 
first esteblilhlpent it iesahl ^hhtre had the im. 
pmbstion of-AUieni^ptnb.'I'he^tts, and Cle. 
OMmijdie AUafsiidtiati, aMefa^who had the 
care ’0f thti scheot-u-W^giug to the ; 

Chriitgni ailerwerds 
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adopted by tjonginus} the celebtetnii author bf 
the treatise on the Sublime, Plotmusj Heren- 
nius, Otiacn, Porphyry, Jamblkhtis the di¬ 
sciple of Porphyry, Sopaier, Edisius, Eusta¬ 
thius, Maximus of Kphesus, Priscus, Chrvsan- 
thius the master of Julian, Juliairthe Apos¬ 
tate, Hierncles, Procliis, and many others, 
both pagans and Chnstians. Mosheitii’s Eccl. 
Hist. vol. i. p. KtO, &c, &c. See "Plato¬ 
nism. 

Eclectics were also a certain set of phy¬ 
sicians among tlic ancients, of whom Archi- 
gcncs, under Trajan, was the chief, who select¬ 
ed from the bphnons of all the other sects that 
which appeared to them best and most ra¬ 
tional. 

F.Cl.E'GM'A. s. (f* and Xiix"*.) A form of 
medicine made by the incorporation of oils 
with sj'ritps (Quine?/). 

ECLI^AREON, in astronomy, an tnslru- 
mentinvented by Mr. Ferguson for exhibiting 
the time, progress, quantity, and dviration of 
solar eclipses, at all jiarts of the earth. See 
Phil. Trans, vol. 48. p. 520 5 Ferguson's Astroii. 
8vo. p. 42{i. 

ECLIPSE, (from of wxiurw, dejicio, 
I fail.) In astronomy, a privation of the light of 
one of the luminaries, by the interposition of some 
opaque body, either between it and the eye, or 
between it and the sun. 

The ancients had frightful ideas of eclipses; 
supposiiigthem presa^ of the most dismal events, 
Plutarch assures us, that, at Rome, it was not al¬ 
lowed to talk publicly of any natural causes of 
eclipses. They made a great noise with brazen 
instruments, and raisi^ loud shouts, during 
eclipses of the moon; as thinking, thereby, to ease 
her in labour: whence Juven^, speaking of a 
talkative woman, says, " Una laburanti potent 
succurrere lunao.” Others attributed the eclipse 
of the moon to the arts of magicians, who, by their 
enchantmeiiti^ plucked her out of heaven, ^and 
made her skim over the mss. The natives of 
Mexico keep last, during eclipses; and particular¬ 
ly their women, who b»t and abuse tnemselves; 
drawing blood frou. thrir arms, &c. .They ima¬ 
gine the moon has been wounded by the«in, in 
sqme quarrel between them. 

The Hindus entertain strange ideas respecting 
the cause of an eclipse. They say that Rahoo, 
one of the asoors, stole a draught of the ameeta, 
at the churning of the ocean, and was discovered 
in the act by the sun and moon, who immediately 
revealed it to the soors. He was instantly cut in 
two by Narian: after which his head flew to the 
heavens, and continues to this day, endeavouring 
to eat the sun and the moon in revenge for telling 
6t the theft. This causes the eclipse! When the 
eclipse begins, the people begin to mout and drum 
to fri^ten him away, leit be should swallow the 
lonunary, la 1791, during an eclipse, one of Mr. 
Fomtain'e servants (die nussionaiy) told him very 
serionsly, he remembered when a noy, that jRahoo 
h^ swallowed the moon; bid the. mkde 
such a great noise while he was getting the last 
hit into ms, mouth, that he was forced to let It go 
ag^. I^bUcal Magazine, No. fl.) 

The oy^aiotu of the Chinese frith,to 
edipses xid very similar to those'Of 
"ana had, ptdhably, the same orimn, ■ A' 
ledge of the nature of cchpses, and of the Stipef- 
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•titious notion* entertained of them, was of ^bn- 
(iibrable advantage to Christopher Columbus, 
when, in 1493, he was driven on the^ iiland of 
lamaica, and distressed for want of provisions, 
was txfused rriief; bat haVing threatened them 
with a'plague, and foretelling an eclipse, as a 
token of it, which luippened according to htspre* 
diction, the barbarians were so cerrifi^, that they 
strove* who dtouid be the first in bringing sup* 
pUeSji throwing them at his feet, and imploring 
forgiveness. 

Eclipses are divided, with respect to the objects 
eclipsed, into eclipses of the sun, of the moon, 
and of the satellites. And with respect to circum¬ 
stances, into total, partial, annular, and central, 
A total eclipse, is one in which the whole disc of 
the huninaryis darkened { a partis one, is when 
oa\y a part of the disc if darkened^ in an annular 
eclipse, the wliole is darkened, except a ring or 
annulus, which appears round the dark jpart, like 
an illuminated border; and in a central eclipse, 
the centres of the two luminaries, and that of the 
earth, arc in one and the same right line. 

Every planet and satellite is illuminated by the 
sun; and casts a shadow towards that point of the 
heavens which is opposite to the sun. This 
shadow is nothing but a privation of light in the 
space hid from the sun by the opaque body that 
Intercepts his rays. 

When the sun’s light is so intercepted by the 
moon, that to any place of the earth the sun ap¬ 
pears partly or wholly covered, he is said to 
undergo an eclipse; though, properly speaking, 
it is only an eclipse of that part of the earth where 
the moon's shadow or penumbra falls. When 
the earth comes between the sun and moon, the 
moon falls into the earth’s shadow; and having 
no light of her own, she siiflcrs a real eclipse 
from the interception of the sun’s rays. When 
the sun is ecKp^ra to us, the moon's inhabitants, 
on the side next the earth, sec her shadow like a 
dark spot travelling over the earth, about twice 
as fast as its equatorial parts move, and the same 
way as (hey move. When the moon is in an 
eclipse, the sun appears eclipsed to her, total to 
ail those parts on which the earth's shadow falls, 
apd of as long continuance as they are in the 
shadow. 


leaving the shadow behind, or to the westward. 
3. Although total eclipses of the longest duration 
happen io the node, yet there may be total .ec%te> 
witoin. a smril di^ace of the nodes, nunt^iyi 
within that distance where the moon's btiti^ i* 
equal to the apparent semidiameter of the earth’f 
shadow, minus the semidiameter of tlm moon’s 
disc, but in these situations the duration of totkl 
darkness will be short; whereas in central eclip^ 
it will contione nearly two hours. 4. If the earth 
had no atmosphere, the moon, when she was to* 
tally eclipsed, would be invinble; but as the earth 
has an atmosphere, some of the i%ht from the 
sun will be refracted thereby, and transmitted to 
the moon, on which account the moon will ^ 
virible at that time, and appear of a dull red co¬ 
lour. Lastly, she grows sensibly paler and dim¬ 
mer, before entering into the real shadow; owing 
to a penumbra which surrounds that shadow to 
some distance. 

Astnnom^ aj lunar tcliptety or the methoit af tedetdai- 
tag their times, plates, magnitudes, and other phenomena. 
—The first preliminary is to find the length of 
the earth's conical shadow. This may be found 
either from the distance between the earth and 
sun, and the proportion of their diameters, or 
from the angle of the sun's apparent magnitude 
at the time. Thus, suppose the setnt-axts of the 
earth’s orbit 9d,000(>00 miles, apd the eccentricity 
of the orbit 1,377000 miles, making the greatest 
distance 9(>,377000 miles, or 34194 semidmmeters 
of the earth; and the sun's semidiameter being to 
to the earth’s, as 113 to 1; then as AD : BE :: 
DB : EC, that is, 111:1;: 34194 : SIB semi- 
diameters of the earth = EC the length of the 
earth’s .shadow.' Otherwise, suppose the ande 
AES, Or the sun’s apparent semidiameter be 
l.i' 5C", and the angle UAE, or the sun's parallax 
S'd", then is their dilTerence, or the angle ACE=>= 
l.y 47'4"; hcncc, as tang. 15' 47*4'''! radius :; BE 
or 1 : 318 nearly = CR, the same distance as be¬ 
fore. Hence, as the moon's least distance from 
the earth is scarce 56 semidiameters, and the 
greatest not more than €4, the moon, when in 
opposition to the sun, in or near the nodes, wilt 
fall into the earth's shadow, and will be ecUpsed, 
as the length of the shadow is almost 4 timet the 
moon’s distance. 


Lusiar eclipses may be readily conceived after re¬ 
ferring to fig. 6. PI. 5. where 8 is the sun, E the 
earth, and M or M the moon: they only happen 
at the time of full moon > because it is only then 
the earth is between the sun and moon: nor do 
they happen every full moon, because of the 
obliquity of the miwn’s path with respect to the 
sun's; but only in suph full moons as happen 
either at the intersection of those two paths, 
called the nioon’s nodes, or very near them; viz. 
when the moon’s latitude, or distance between 
the c^tres of the earth and moon, is less than the 
sum of the apparent send* diameters of the moon 
and the earth’* shadow. 

The chief drcifmstapces to lunar eclipses are 
here mentioned: 1. All lunar eclipses are uni¬ 
versal, or visible in all parts of the earth which 
have the moon above then* horizon, and are ereiy 
where of the tame magnitude and duration, x. 
in sai iunat eelima, the eastern side (or the left- 
side, at we look towards her from the north) 


the proper'motion of the mems.beltig 
9 * 100 ^ tlw that of the earth's shadow, dsf Otoon 
anp^ehet it from the westiovertali^ and passes 

east 


3. To jind the apparent semidiameter of tie eartldo 
shadeiv, in the plate vtbrre the moon pastes through >S, 
at anvgiven time. —Add together the sun and moon’s 
parallaxes, and from the sum subtract the ap¬ 
parent semidiameter of tbe sun; so diall the re¬ 
mainder be the apparent semidiameter of the 
shadow at tbe place of tbe moon’s panage. For 
example, the 38th of April, 1790, at midiHght, the 
moon’s parallax is 61’ 9", to which add 8-6^, or 
for the son's parallax, from the sum 61’ 18*’ 
take 15' 56", the sun’s apparent semidiameter, and 
the remainder 45' 33" is tbe semidiameter of the 
shadow at the place where the moon pane* 
through at that time. N. B. Some omit the siin'a 
parallax, as itf no consequence; but increase the 
apparent semidiameter of the -shadow by.one 
whole minute, for the shadow ot nttApspbkre; 
which would give the semidiaitiettt ‘of tbe imdewy 
in the case above, 46' 13*. 

3. There must also be hid, tlMi tme distunxih oC 
the moon from the node, at riih mean oppiNiiiBh; 
also the true time of the oppOation, with the frae 
tdacc of the spn and moon, rhdueed to theekliptic} 
ikewise thk^ifiocu^s tfdu. Intitude at the thn* of 
' urn true oppompn; ^,4s(gie Of the mpoo's way 

«of 
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the sun and moon: from wluch all the circum- 
•taacei of her eclipse may be computed by com¬ 
mon arithmetic and trigonometry. 

T« €4mtnia an tutipte tbi nriwi^— -Let £W {fig, 
*1. PI. 5. part iv.) be a part of the ecliptic* and C 
the centre of the earth’s shadow, through which 
draw perpeiuhcular tR,BW, the line CN towards 
t^ north, if the moon have north latitude at the 
time of the eelipse, or CS southward, if siie have 
south latitude. Make the angle NCD equal to 
the angle of the moon’s way with the ecliptic, 
which may be always taken at 5® 55’, on an aver¬ 
age, without any sensible error; and bisect this 
ang^e by the right line CF; in which line it is 
that the true equal time of opposition of the sun 
and moon falls, as given by the tables. 

Prom-a convenient scale of equal parts, repre¬ 
senting minutes of a degree, take the moon's lati¬ 
tude at the true time, and set it from C to G, on 
the line CF; and through the point 6, at right 
angles to CD, draw the right line HKGLl for the 
path of the moon’s centre. Then is L the point 
in the earth's shadow, where the moon’s centre 
is at the middle of the eclipse; G the point where 
her centre jls at the tabular time of her being full; 
and K the point wba*e her centre is at the instant 
of her ecliptic opposition also I the moon’s centre 
at the moment of immersion, and H her centre at 
the end of the eclipse. With the moon’s semi- 
^ameter m a radius, and the points I, L, H, as 
centm, ^wribe circles for the moon at the be- 
gmning, middle, and end of the eclipse. Finally, 
the length of the line of path IH, measured on the 
•amc scale, will serve to determine the duration of 
the eclipse, vie. by saying, a* the moon’s horary 
motion from the sun is to IH : : 1 hour or 60 
min. to the whole duration of the eclipse. 

7* compute a Umar ecKpte.—^fm will be very easy 
from the foregoing construction. For, 1st, in the 
triangle CGL, ri^t-angled at L, there are given 
the hypothenuse CGis the moon’s latitude at the 
time of full moon, and the angle GCh = the half 
of 5® 35'; to find the legs CL and LG.—2d. In 
the right-angled triangle CHL or CIL, are given 
the leg CL, and CIl or Ci, the sum of the semi- 
dtanimers of t^e moon and the earth’s shadow; 
to find LH or LI, half the difference of the sun’s 
and quxm’s motions during the time of the eclipse. 
—3d. As the difference of the horary motions of 
the lupiinaries is to one hour, or 60 min.: r TIL 
to the semiduration of the eclipse, and : : 6L to 
the difference between the opposition and middle 
of the^edime; this last therefbre taken from the 
tinw of fbu moon, gives the time of the middle of 
the eclipse; frpm which subtracting the time in 
LI, or semjduraaon before found, gives the begin- 
, ning of the eclipse; or add the same, and it gives 
the end of itr—Lastly, from CO the semidiameter 
of the shadow, taKe CL, leaves LO; to which 
addLP, the moon’s semidiameter, when neces- 
satT, gives QP- the quantity eclipsed. 

ArsSt.»-Wheo the moon’s dutance from the 
npde exceeds IS^, there can be no eclipse of the 
moon ; or, more accurately, the limit is from 104 
^grces,’'accOfduig to the distances of 
the sun, earth, and moon. 

Mnr seffprM may he uqd^ood, is to their na¬ 
ture apd cause, by nferriug-l^ ^8* PL 5, where 
S is the iim, M the moon, Allid CD the earth, iwm 
the moon’s etpucal shadow, frafd%g. over a part 
of the earth OP, and. making n.ebn|dete ecupte 
toalltheinhabitiUitiretidrM mthfitji^ke butno- 
Where ebej efc^ttt that'fior>'Ju'fe fq>ace 
£ i mduded 
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within all the space rCDe, wMeh is called pe» 

numii^a. 

Solar echpsjM happen only when themoonii in 
conjunction with the sun, that is at the pew-moon, 
and airo ju the nodes, or near them, the limit be- 
iogabout 17® on each side a node: such eclipses 
only happening when the latitude of the moon, 
viewed from the earth, is less thak the sum of the 
apparent semidiameters of the sun and moon. In 
the nudes, when the moon has no visible latitude, 
the occultation is total: with some continuance 
when the duk of the moon in perigee appears 
greater than that of the sun in apogee, and its 
shadow U extended beyond the surface of the 
caith: and total without continuance; when the 
point of the moon's shadow barely covers the 
earth. Lastly, out bf the nodes, but within the 
limits, the eclipses are partial. 

Other circumstances of solar eclipses are the 
following: 1. An eclipse of the sun does not ap¬ 
pear the same in all parts of the earth where it is 
seen, but is in some total or annular, while in 
others it is partial. 2. A solar eclipse does not 
happen at the same time in all places where it is 
seen; but appears more early to the western parts, 
and more late to the eastern; as the motion of the 
moon beyond the sun, and conscquenlly of her 
shadow, IS from west to east. 3. An eclipse of the 
sun begins on the western side, and ends on the 
eastern. 4. No eclipse pf the sun happens to all 
places where the sun is visible; for the penumbra 
does at no time cover a hemisphere of the earth. 
5. The position of the cusps of the horns of the 
unobscured part of the sun’s disc may be easily 
found in the middle of the eclipse; for the line 
which joins them is parallel to the moon’s ap¬ 
parent way. 6. The middle of a solar eclipse will 
not be at the same time in ail places on the same 
meridian; for the parallax of longitude wiU be 
differeut in ditFerent latitudes. 7. The excess of 
the apparent semidiameter of the moon above 
that of the sun in a total eclipse is so small, that 
total darkness seldom continues more than four 
minutes in the latitude of London. 8. In most 
solar eclipses the muon’s disc is covered with a 
faint light, which is attributed to the reflection of 
the light fron. the illuminated part of the earth. 
9. In total eclipses of the siin, the darkness is 
sometimes so great as to render visible the planets 
above the horizon, and stars of the second magni¬ 
tude. In such eclipses the moon's limb is seen 
surrounded with a ring which appean much 
brighter and whiter n w the moon’s body than at 
a distance from it; this ring in all rpspects re¬ 
sembles the appearance of an enlight^d atmo¬ 
sphere viewed from a distance; but whether it 
belongs to the moon or the sun is not entirely de¬ 
cided, though it is generally supposed that it be¬ 
longs to the former. 

The limits of a solar eclipse would be de¬ 
termined afttr the same manner as those of a 
lunar one, if the moon’s parallax were insensible';' 
but because the parallax it considerable, the me* 
tliod is rathir altered. 1. Add together the ap¬ 
parent semidiantetem of the luminaries, ^th us 
apogee and perigee; this gives 33f 16" fbr the 
greatest sum, and 30' 91” for the least, il. Skee 
the parallax diminishes the northern latitu^, ipnsd 
augments the southern, let the greatest pusula^ 
inladtu^ be'added to the former sums, and idso 
subtracted fornn them; the sum or difierehee wi4 
in each esse|dve the latitude beyond hrhich'tliecf 
can be no ctJfIpsie; this ia^tude being given,'tM 
distance &tm the node is readily‘deterinlned, aaq 
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u found to bo from 16)° to ncGordias to 
(drcunutances, for the limt, b^ond which there 
can be no «olar eclipse. Or^ for this purpose M. 
Cassini gives the following cnrectlons: ** Find the . 
time of the mean conjunctiont and at that time 
find the sun's mean lonntude, also the lonmtude 
of the moon’s node; and if the dilforcnce of these 
be less than 21 °, there may he ait eclipse; but if 
the diilerettce be less than i5°, there nti/r beouc.” 

7s tdoAoit ttlifta «f tbt iun —First, find the 
mean new moon,and thence the true one; with 
the place of the luminaries for tlie apparent time 
of the true one. 2. For the apparent time of the 
true new moon, compute the apparent time of the 
new moon observed. 3. For the apparent time of 
the new moon seen, compute the latitude seen. 

4 . Thence determine the digits eclipsed. A. Find 
the times ot the greatest darkness, immersion, and 
emersion. 6 . Thence deterndne the beginning 
and ending of the eclipse. 

Ts determ nethe duratttn of ars&r Find the 

horarv motion of the moon from the sun, for one 
hour before the conjunction, and another hour 
after; then say, as the former horary motion, to 
the seconds in an hour, so are the scruples of half 
duration ^found as in a lunar eclipse) to the time 
of immersion; and as the latter horary motion, to 
the same seconds, so are the same scruples of half 
duration, to the time of emersion. Tlien, adding 
the times of immersion and emersion together, the 
aggregate is the total duration. 

The moon’s apparent diameter, when largest, 
exceeds the sun’s when least, only 2 ' of a degree; 
and at the greatest solar eclipse that can happen 
at any time and place, the total darkness cannot 
continue any longer than whilst the moon is mov¬ 
ing through this 2 * from the sun in her orbit, 
which is about 4 minutes of time: for the motion 
of the shadow on the earth’s disc is equal to the 
moon’s motion from the sun, which on account 
of the earth’s rotation on its axis towards the 
same way, or eastward, is about 30) minutes of a 
degree every hour, at a mean rate; but so muck 
of the moon’s orbit is equal to 30) de|;rees of a 
great circle on the earth, because the circumfer¬ 
ence of the moon's orbit is about 60 times that of 
the earth; and therefore the moon’s shadow goes 
30) degrees, or 1830 grographical miles in an 
hour, or 30) miles in a minute. 

To dotermine tbt b^imuogf middle^ and end, of a tolar 
wA/rr.—From the mooirs latitude, for the time of 
conjunction, find the arch GL> (fig. 7. PI. 5.) or 
the distance of the greatest obKurity. Then say, 
as the horary motion of the moon from t^e sun, 
before the conjunction, is to 1 hour; so is the dis¬ 
tance of the greatest dukness, to the interval of 
time between the greatest darkness and the con¬ 
junction. Subtract this interval, in the 1st and 
3d quaiter of the anomaly, from the time of the 
conjunction; and in the other qiuurtera, add it to 
the Mme; (be result ts the time of the greatest 
darkness. Las^, frim the time of the greatest 
darkness subtract the tim e of incidence, and add 
it to the time of emersioa} the difference in the 
first ease wilt be the beginning; and the sum, in 
the latter case, the md of the ccUpse. 

7sjGsitii#d{|liiOes0/Md—Add the apparent semi- 
diaoMters of the luminaries into one sum, from 
whi^ spbtract rite ntomt’s apparent latite^ the 
remaiini^ thews the scrupin,- or parts of the 
dialnetereelipscd. Then say, at the lenddUnieter 
of the tan, to the scruples eclipted; so are 6 dig^ 
dr 360 scruples, to the digits, &e. eeUpied- 
A very ingenious method irf eotutructing and 
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calculating solar eclipses was first ^ven by Mr. 
Flamstead in yoL i. of sir Jonas Moore’s System 
of Mathematics: the same method in substance 
is given by Dr. Keill, M. de la Grille, Mr. Fetgjs- 
son, and Mr. Vince, in their respective treatl|« 
on Astronomy. 

The following is a sketch of an analytical me** 
thod for the computation of eclipses. We rrier 
all the points which we have to consider, to three 
axes respectively perpendicula', according to the 
method adopted by the geneiriity of modern 
mathematicians. We shall take for axes of the 
letters y, the line drawn from the centre of the 
earth to. that of the luminary eclipsed, wiiich we 
shall call in general the ftanet ; for axes of the 
letters x, a line perpendicular to the former in the 
plane of the echptic; and for axes of the letters «, 
a third line perpendicular to both the others. The 
positive », jr, &c. will be directed towards th* 
planet; the x ,«, &c. positive to the Iri't, accord¬ 
ing to the order of the signs; the a, «, &e. posi¬ 
tive above the plane of the ecliptic^ cowuds the 
boreal pole. 

Following the example of Dionis du Sejour, we 
shall conceive a plane perpendicular to the axes 
of they,», &c. to pass through the centre of the 
moon; which we snail call the plane of projection; 
and upon it we shall determine the apparent |^ace 
of the centre of the planet viewed from the [dace 
of the observer. This done, nothing will be more 
easy than to compute the apparent distance of 
the stars, which is the principal result of the cal¬ 
culus. 

1. Call the longitude of the planet, 4- its lati. 
tude, ^ the longitude of the moon, 4 / its latitude, 
X, Y, Z, cO'Oidinates; taking for unity its dis¬ 
tance from the earth, we shall easily obtain by a 
simple transformation of co-ordinates: 

X=sin ( 9 '— fi) cos 4 >'. 

Y=>sin 4 sin 4 + cos 4' cos 4 cos (o'— 9 ). 

Z »sin 4' cos 4—cos 4' sin 4 cos ( 9 — 9 ). 

It will appear as «re proceed bow we may pass to 
the value^of Y. As to those of X and Z, we may 
at once give them this form: 

X=°sia( 9 '— 9 )—2sin ( 9 's 9 )rins) 4 '; 

Z=>un (4’--4) + 2 sin 4 cos4's 

which aproximate very nearly to the fullowing 
values: 

X'=( 9 t— 9)—2 ( 9 '— 9 ) sin* ) 4 

Z =. (j,'-4) + 2 sin* MO 4 . 

And as the terms of the second order will be al¬ 
ways very small, they may be exhibited in little 
tables easy to compute: or, indeed table 95 at the 
end of vol. i. of Lalande’s Astronomy will answer 
the purpose. 

2 . If we put f for the radius of the earth past¬ 
ing through the place of the observer; « the 
angle which it makes with the plane of **; fi the 
amgte which its projection on skate planq 
muet with the axis of Z; x,y, xi theetMardinates 
of the place of the observer: «« shall have, by 
known formulr, 

Xa.fCOS«IUIj8 

tad It is suncieittly obrious that, of the two 
angles a and/S, the nrH f^tpresses the altitude at 
^planet wve the h^hfon; and fbe second, 

the parallacrie aogi* mAAd by th* venicat and 
the circle v " 

•V «b < 7 
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3. If we conceive a. visual ray drawn from the We Sod for that instant. 

eye of the obseiver to the centre of the planet. The longitude of the planet. . .. 

denoting by I and ^ the co-ordinates of the point Its latitude ....ix^ 

where it cuts the puuaa of projection, respectively Its right-ascension.... 

parallel to the axes of the x, x, &c. and of the Its declination. . 

s, a, ke„ and by R the distance of the planet Its angle of position. 6 

from the earth; we skoU easily obtain Its horizontal parallax.. 

' Y serai-diameter at the horizon. 

I1 r. The longitude of the moon .... 

Its latitude...4-' 

R—Y Its horizontal paralaz... 

*** semidiameter at the horizon.£> 

_ ..... . .. The geocentric latitude of the place of the / 

But, representing by / the horizontal parallax observer - - r . • a 

of the moon,« that of the planet, we have, mani* xhe right ascension of medium celi.. 

festly, Then make, 

Sin a= sin X sin d + cos X cos n eoa(m—f). 

_ cosx sinf/w—f) 

Sin S--i- 

substituting therefore these values, as ivell a* “ 

those of x,^, and z; supposing also Y == 1 ; and ’ ■n c 

.neglecting m the denominator the very minute a cos fo. 

term « sin a: we shall find ^ 

| = (^-v)cos,sin/g , 

P=lp—iit)cos a cos is • Z=4- - 4- + 2 sin»j (ip — 9 ) sin 4 - 

expressions exUmely simple. ’ 

If, therefore, we ciU /the line ivhich unites the *“‘Vi *" exhibited 

centre of the moon, and the apparent place of ihe httie tatilcs., ^ 

centre of the planet upon the plane of projection, Yan m — 

we shall have, X— ^ 

/-y[(X-«)» + (Z-r)*l. X-^’ 

Now, this line may be considered perpendicular /.u__ 

to the visual ray from the observer; while, on the ^ 

other hand, the distance of this latter from the jatc the sura D + nof the horizontal semi- 
plane of _ projection is equal to_Y-^. 'J'hc ap- (iiarncters: in solar eclipses subtract the sniaK 
parent distance of the centres is, therelorc, ex- qnantitvsin n, which may be shewn in a little 
pressed by table, the remainder compared with the value of 

_ I, will shew if the eclipse is commenced. 

Y—y’ 1'hc number of eclipses of both luminaries can- 

1 . , .u- 1 . • .1 • not be fewer than two, nor more than seven, in 

Farther, let D be the horizontal semi-diamctcr year; the most usual number is four, and it is 

of the moon j then --will be its semi-diameter more than six. The reason is obvi- 

V—y ous; for the sun passes by both the nodes of the 

augmented in the ratio of its altitude. 1 et, also, moon’s orbit but once in a year, unless he pass 

A be the s^m^iameter of the planet; then will by one of them in the beginning of the year, in 

the sum of their apparent semi-diameters be which case he will pass by the same again-a 
P little before the end of the year; because the 

Y—y * nodes retrograde about 19-j degrees every year, 

Now, when this sum is equal to the apparent and thrrefore the sun will come to either of them 
distance of the centres, the eclipse will be either about 173 days after the other, for he will have to 

JUt.KS:rSch'.c-;h«,^ ■»»” m 

i D days. And if neither node be within 17° of the 

y ' -I ' b '~Y —"" ^ moon, the sun will be 

. . eclipsed; and at the subsequent opposition, the 

nr, hyclcwingtee equation of fractions,supposing moon will be eclipsed in the other node, and come 
y=l, and substituting for y its value, there re- round to the next conjunction before the former 
*’****’ j T> • ®°de be 17® beyond the sun, and eclipse him 

/■*»+A—/ A SMI a. again.' When three eclipses happen about either 

But the term / A «» ■* can never exceed 15". node, the like number commonly happi^S about 
It nuy. therefore, he exhibited in a small table: the ^pdute one; as the sun comes to it in 1*73 
and thus the whe^e » recced, at Imgth, to cal- days afterwards, and 6 lunations contain only 4 
Ctihtting the quant^ ^ which expresses the ap- days more. Thus there may be two (jcIipM.of- 
P^eui mstance of the measured upon the the sun, and one of the .mqon, about s^wh or tho 

plane of projection. nodes. But when the mbqn chen^ in of. 

Tfiift the advanuges of this m^liiod may the the nodes, she cannot be near eaoMgh die d^r, 
more easily be seen, we‘t}^M[duce it to a kind node at the next full, to be ec,timed;. an 4 'i<» 6 
of ^tome-by which it may compared nnwir months afterwards she yiUtiiniumge M«r 

^th that given l^ M. Cagnoh, of his othdr imfe in which case thefe JW 

J^pP®»e that we iyi$b to ascertsnn ^yhether an Imtir edrama as they will nearly bear-the |(rti- ' 
eelqfMh has comnteaedd'at my giyep instant; portion OfMietr limits, about 4 to Si * Blit 
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more lunar than tolar ecliptet are seen at afijr 
given pl%ce; because a lunar ecHpte it visible on 
a whole terrestrial hemisphm at oaciHt whe^s 
a sokr eclipse is visible pnlj on a portion of a 
hemisphere. 

Period of eelip«t,U the space of tinte after which 
the same eclipses return again. The moon’s nodes 
move backwards every year, therefore they 
would shift through idl the points of the ecliptic 
in eiglueen years and Q95 days; and this would 
be the regular period of the return of eclipses, if 
any complete number of lunations were perform* 
cd in it, without a fraction; but this is not the 
case. However, in 223 mean lunations, after the 
sun, moon, and nodes, have been once in a line 
of conjunction, they return so nearly to the same 
state again, that the same node which was in con¬ 
junction with the sun and moon at the loginning 
of these lunations will be within 28 ' 12 "of the line 
jf conjunction, when the last of these lunations is 
completed; and in this period there will he a 
regular return of eclipses, till it be repeated about 
forty times, or in about 720 years, when the line 
of the nodes will be 28'X ‘I’O from the conjunction, 
and will, consequently, be beyond the ecliptic 
limits: this is called the Piinian period or t/hal- 
dean saros; it contains, according to Dr, Halley, 
18 Julian years II days 7 hours 43 minutes 20 
seconds; or, according to Mr. Ferguson, ISr iH 

43“‘ 44*. In an interval of o57> 21'* 18 *' 11” 
.il*, in which there are exactly 6890 mean luna¬ 
tions, the conjunction or opposition coincides so 
nearly with tlie node, as not to be distant more 
than 11 ". If, therefore, to the mean time of any 
solar or lunar eclipse, we add this period, and 
make the proper allowance for the intercalary 
days, we shall hsv: the mean time of the return 
of the same eclipse. This period is so very near, 
that in 6000 years it will vary no more from the 
truth, as to the restitution of eclipses, than 8 j 
minutes of a degree. 

Theme o/ecliftetJ^la astronomy, eclipses of the 
moon determine the spherical figure of the earth; 
they also shew titat the sun is larger than the 
earth, and the earth than the moon. Eclipses 
also, that are similar in all circumstances, and that 
happen at considetablc intervals of time, serve to 
ascertain the period of the moon’s motion. In 
geography, eclipses discover the longitude of dif¬ 
ferent places; for which purpose those of the 
moon are the more useful, because, they are more 
often viuble, and the same lunar eclipse is of 
equal magnitude and duration at all places where 
it is seen. In chronology, both solar and lunar 
' eclipses serve to determine exactly the time of 
any past event. 

MeUfstt of lit Satettitet, See Sai'Xllitzs or 
JvriTtfi. 

, r«, Ecxifse. V. a. (from the noun.) 1 . To 
dark^ aluminaty (Crewk). S. To extinguish; 
to put out 3. To cloud,; to ob¬ 

scure {Calan^}, '4i To dil^ace {Clarcndoji), 

]^L1PTAi in & genus of the class 

'«r4er ppl^mia superBua. Re¬ 
ceptacle cba%; dowhle^; florets of the centra 
iiiere ora tvim species; natives pf 
ot West Inflies: ana perhaps ene jOf 
la Qortown country., ;; , " 

.iiJKCtBW’lC. a* Something'l)etelteiBg,.tp 
ecliptic limits, the greatest 
ftdin tiiii nodes at whteh the sun pr 
be eclipsed. Tliis limit farflunar eclipses is 
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between lOi and iSjk**; and, for solar ecltMA, 
between id^and isj; as stated'in some of the 
preceding aruclc». 

Ecliptic, s . In astronomy, agreatcirala 
of the sphere, supposed to be drawn thr^rgh 
the mimlle of the zodiac. It is sometimCk 
called the via solisy or sun's path, being thf 
track which he appears to describe among 
fixed stars; thoiign, more properly, it is the 
apparent patii of the earth, as viewed from the 
sun, and thence called the heliocentric circle of 
the earth. It obtained the name ecliptic, be'* 
cause all eclipses of the sun and moou happen 
when the moon is in or near a node where net 
path intersects this circle. 

Upon the ecliptic ate marked and countefl 
the twelve celestial signs, Aries, Taurus, &c> 
and upon it the longitudes of planets and stars 
are reckoned. It is situated obliquely with 
spect to the equator, and cuts it in two points, 
VIZ. the beginning of Aries and Libra, •which 
are directly o]WMte to each other; anti, ac¬ 
cordingly, wc find the sun twice every year in 
the equator; and all the rest of tlie year, either 
on the north or south side thereof. Ihe eclip¬ 
tic is a great circle-of the sphere^ bisected by the 
horizon; consequently, the arch of the ecliptic, 
intercepted between the horizon and the'merir 
dian, is a quadrant. And again, the solstitial 
points of the ecliptic, i. e. those most remote 
from the equator, are a quadrant distant front 
the eciuinoctial points. 

Ohliquily nf the Ecliptic, is the angle which 
it makes with the equator at their intersection. 
This obliquity may be found in the following 
manner: about the time of the summer solstice 
observe the sun's meridian altitude with the 
utmost care, for several days successively : from 
the greatest altitude observed, subtract the 
heigmof the equator; and the remainder is the 
greatest declination, which is the solstitial 
point. Or, it may be found by observing the 
meridian altitude of the sun’s centre on the days 
of the summer and winter solstice; the dificr- 
ence of those altitudes will be the distance t>f 
the tropics; and half that distance will be the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. 

This'obliquity is now about 23° 27' Sg"; 
but it is variable. According to the observa¬ 
tions of Vytheas, at Marseilles, made rather 
more than 300 years before the Christian apra, 
the obliquity was then S3° 494'. Albatcgnios, 
about the y^r 880, found it to be 23° 35', or, 
by correcting for parallax and refraction, 23° 
35' 40". Almseon, the son of Almansor the 
Arabian, made it 23° 33'30" in 1140. Tyyho 
Brahe, in. 1587, found it to be 23°2y'30". 
Mr. Flamsteefl, in 1689,23° 28'_5()". Conda- 
mine, at Quito, in 1786, made-U ^3° 28* 24". 
Dr. Maskelyne, in 1769, flelerinth^ it at *3? 
28' 10". By * comparison Mlh the 
and accurate observations, it appears 4bat il^ 
diminution of the ofeliqvlity, fa on the average 
aboot die rail* .of 80" ite a eentory, or half a se¬ 
cond m a year. , 

. This change Jo the. obUquily of theieehptid 
is wholly dw^l'to tl^ aqhotw of the planetSi 
and paniciflMly:yfhSfir.ai|fl Xophet, upon the 
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earth. According to La Grange, whose theory 
is admirable, the annual change of obliquity is 
variable, and has its limits. About 2000 years 
ago, he thinks it was at the rate of 38" in KJU 
years; that it is now, and will be for 400 ye.irs 
to come, 86" per .r'entory; but SGOO years 
hence, 49 " per century. After a very long pc- 
Tiod, the change of obKquity will vary from a 
fliminution to an increase: and thus the obli¬ 
quity of the ecliptic will vary alternately from 
gmter to less, and from less to greater j the 
variations never exceeding 2°; as already ob¬ 
served in the Hislort/ 0 /' Astronomy, 

Ecliptic, in geography, an imaginary 
great circle on the terrestrial globe, not only 
answering to, but falling upon, the plane of 
the celestial ecliptic. 

Poles of the Ecliptic, are the two opposite 
points of the sphere, which are each every¬ 
where equally distant from the ecliptic quite 
around, or distant from it. 'Fhe distance 
of the poles of the ecliptic from the poles of the 
equator, or of the world, is always equal to the 
valuing distance of the obliquity of the ecliptic. 

EC'LOGUE, ill poetry, a small elegantcoin- 
position in a simple natural style. The word 
takes its derivation from the Greek MXoyii, 
choice, so that, according to the etymology, 
an eclogue should be a choice or select piece.* 

The eclogue, in its primary intention, is the 
same thing with the iuyllium 3 but custom has 
likewise made some dilferencc between them, 
and appropriated the name eclogue to pieces 
wherein shepherds are introduced; and idyl- 
lium to those written like eclogues, but wiih- 
Qut shepherds in them. The eclogue is pro¬ 
perly an image of the pastoral life; therefore 
the matter is low, and its genius humble. Its 
business is to describe the loves, sports, piques, 
jealousies, intrigues, and other adventures of 
shepherds; so that its character must be sim¬ 
ple, the wit easy, the narration short; the 
thoughts ingenious, the manners innocent, the 
language pure; the verse flowing, the expres¬ 
sions plain, and all the discourse natural. The 
models in this sort of [loetry are Theocritus and 
Virgil, who both have some eclogues of a lofty 
character: the eclogue, therefore, occasion¬ 
ally raises its voice. Yet M. Fonlenelle es- 
teems it a fault in some moticrn poets to have 
put matter of high concern in their eclogues, 
and made their shepherds sing the praises of 
and heroes. 

^CLYSIS. («xx-v 0 -i;, dissolution.) A dissolu¬ 
tion or universal faintness. 

ECONCyMICAL. Econo'mick. a. (from 
economy.) 1. Pertaining to the regnlation of a 
household (Davies). S, Frugal (Wotton). 

ECCyNOMY*. 3 . (ommiAso.) i. The ma¬ 
nagement of a family (Taylor). 2 . Distribu- 
ttoft of expence ( Druden) . 3. 'Friigality; dis- 
eretiott of expence (5{oi;(?). 4. Di^sition of 
things; regulation (ffanimond). 5. The diqm- 
sition or arrangement of atty work (pen Jon- 
son), 6, System of matter; diitrihution of 
every thing to its proper ^ace {Blackmore). 

Economt (Political). See Political. 

^MARTVBIA, in antiqiii^, a kind of 
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second-hand evidence admitted in the Athenian 
courts. 

ECJOUTE, in the manage, a pace or mo¬ 
tion of a horse, when he rides well upon the 
hand and the heels, is compactly put upon his 
haunches, and bears or listens to the heels or 
spurs; and continues duly balanced between 
the heels, without throwing to either side. 
This takes place when a horse has a fine sense 
of the aids of the hand and heel. 

ECPIiORA, in architecture, the projecture, 
or the right line intercepted between the axis 
and the outermost surface of a member or 
moulding. 

F.CPHRA'CTIC'S. (from tx^paTow, to re¬ 
move obstructions.) Deobsiruents; medichies 
which remove obstructions. 

ECPY'CTICS. (from tocondense.) 

liicrassunts: medicines that render the fluids 
more solid. 

K'C.STAGY. i. (tTi^aoiz.) 1. Any passion in 
which the thoughtsare absorbed, and in which 
the mind is for a time lost (Suckling). S. Ex¬ 
cessive joy; rapture fiVior). P.nthusiasm; 

excessive elevaiion and absorption of the mind 
(Milio7i). 4. Excessive grief or anxiety: not 
in use. 5. Madness; distraction: not in use 
(Shakspeurc). 

E'CSTaSIED. a. (from ecsiacy.) Ravish¬ 
ed ; filled with enthusiasm. 

tXSTASlS. (from (iiari/m, to be delirious.) 
An ecstacy, delirium, or trance. 

ECSTATIC. Ecsta'tical. a. (ixc«7*»c.) 
I, Ravished; rapturous; elevated beyond the 
nsiial bounds of nature (Stillinpjteet). 3. 
Raised to the highest degree of joy (Pope). 
3. Tendingto external objects (Norris). 

ECSTATlCI, in Grecian antiquity, a sort 
of diviners, who were cast into trances or ec- 
stacics, in which they lay like dead men, or 
ersons asleep, deprived of all sense or motion, 
ut after some time, returning to themselves, 
they gave str^.nge relations of what they had 
seen and heanl. 

ECTHESIS, in church history, a confes¬ 
sion of faith, in the form of an edict, publish¬ 
ed in the^ year 639, by the emperor Heraclius^ 
with a view to pacify the troubles occasioned 
by the Eulychian heresy in the eastern church. 
The saine^rince revoked it, on being informed 
that pope f^verinus had condemned it, as fa¬ 
vouring the MonotheUles; declaring at the 
same lime that Sergius, patriarch of ^nstaiw 
tinople, was the aumor of it. 

EOTHLlPSiS, among I.Atin grammarians, 
a figure of prosody, whereby the in at the end 
of a woril, when the following word begins 
with a vowel, is elided, or cut ofl’, togemer 
w'ith the vowel preceding it, for thesake of the 
measure of the verse; thus they read mult' iUe, 
for multum illr, ■ - 

ECTCKPIAS. (ectopia, niivtum, from 
out of place.) PSrts displaced. It constttuie^ 
an order in the class locales of Cullen’s noso> - 

“?CTR0^IUM. (ectropium,^ nUfttrin, traiti 
tnlfiirw, to invert.) An extravenion of an eytf 
lid, so lhat| its internal surface is outermost. 
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. ECTVPEf among entiquarians* an iippKS' 
•ion of a medal, seal, or ring, or a figured copy 
of an inscription, or other ancient monument. 

ECU, or Esco, a Spanish crown. See 
Money. 

ECYA, an episcopal town of Spain, in An* 
dalusb. It contains twenty convents, and 
about QOOO inhabitants. Lat. 37. 3g N. 
Lon. 4.27 W. 

ECZE'MIA. Ecze'sma. (from ni^iw,.to 
boil.) Heat eruptions: spring flushes: sestus 
voiatilis, or feu*volant. It is a term that has 
been hitherto used by medical writers rather 
generally, to express every kind of cutaneous 
heal eruption, than restricted to any particular 
species. 

EDA'CIOUS. a. {edacilas, Lat.) Eating; 
voracious; ravenous; greedy. 

EDA'CITY. s. (iedadtas, Ijat.) Voracity; 
ravenousness} greediness; rapacity (Bacow). ■ 

EDDA, in autkjnities, is a system of the an* 
cient Icelandic, or Runic mythology, contain¬ 
ing many curious particulars of the theology, 
philosopW, and manners, of the northern na¬ 
tions of Europe; or of the Scandinavians, who 
had migrated from Asia, and from whom our 
Saxon ancestors were descended. Mr. Mallet 
apprehends that it was originally compiled, 
soon after the Pagan religion was abolished, as 
a course of |)oetical lectures, for the use of such 
young Icelanders as devotetl themselves to the 
profession of a scald or poet. It consists of two 
principal parts; the first containing a brief 
system of mythology, properly called me Edda; 
and the second being a kind of art of poetry, 
and called Scalda, or Poetics. , The most an- 
cientEdda was compiled by Soemund Sigfusson, 
surnained the Learned, who was born in Ice¬ 
land about the year lO.'i?. This was abridged, 
and rendered more easy and intelligible, about 
a hundred and twenty years afterwards, by 
Snorro Sturlcson, who was supreme judge of 
Iceland in the years IS 15 and 1322; and it was 
published in the form of a dialogue. He added 
also the second part in the form of a dialogue, 
being a detail of different events transacted 
among the divinities. The only three pieces 
that arc known to remain of the more ancient 
Iklda of Soemund, are the Voluspa, the Hava* 
maal, and the Runic chapter. 

The first edition of the Edda was published 
by Resenius, professor at Copenhagen, in a 
large quarto Toluine, in tlie year lu(j5; con^ 
taiuingtbetextof the Edda, al.Atin translation 
by an Icelandto priest, a Danish version, and 
various reading from different MSS. Mr. 
Mallet has also j^veu au English translation of 
the first part, accompanied mth remarks; from 
which we learn, jthet tlie Edda teaches the doc* 
trine of the Supreme, called the Universal Fa¬ 
ther, and Odin, who live^ for ever, governa all 
his k^gdoffi, Md directs the great things as 
wdl i)yi the small; who formed the heaven, 
earth,''tmd air; made man, and gave him a 
spirit dt soul, which shall live after the bodys 
(KaU'have mouldered away; and then alLthe 
jtt^t shall dwell with him in a place lulled 
;Gimle, or Vmgolf, the palace of friendship; 
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but wicked .men shall go to Hela, or deaths 
and from thence to 'Nmheim, or the abode of 
the melted, which is below in the ninth world. ^ 
It inculcates also the belief of several inferior 

f »ds, and of gotldesses, the chief of whom is 
rigga, or Frea, i. e. lady, meaning hneby 
the earth, who was the spouse of Odin, or the 
Supreme God; whence we may infer that, ac- 
conling to the opinion of these ancient philo* 
sciphers, this Odin was the active principle or 
soul of the world, which uniting itself with 
matter, had thereby pot it into a condition to 
produce the inteiligencies, or inferior gads, 
and men, and all other creatures. The ^da 
likewise teaches the existence of an evil being, 
called Lokc, the calumniator of the gods, the 
mtificer of fraud, who surpasses all other beings 
in cunning and perfidy. it teaches the creation 
of all things out of au abyss or chaos; Ute final 
destruction of the world by fire; the absorption 
of the inferior divinities, both good and bad, 
into the bosom of the grand divinity, from 
whom all things proceeded, as cmanauons of 
his essence, and who will survive all things; 
and the renovation of the earth in ati improvetl 
stale. Fables 1, 2. 10. l6. 33: For a farther 
account of the Edda, see Mallet’s Northern 
Antiquities, vol. ii. 1770, passim. 

To E'DDER. », a. To bind a fence (Muf- 
timer). 

E'd DER. s. Such fcncewood as is commonly 
put upon the top of fence.s (Tusser). 

EUDISH, or Eadish, the latter pasture, 
or grass, which conies after mowing, or reap¬ 
ing; otherwise called ear-grass, earsh, and 
etch. 

E'DDY. s. (e'e, backward, again, and e.i, 
water, Saxon.) 1. The water that by some re¬ 
percussion, or opposite wind, runs contrary to 
the main stream (.Dryden). 2. Whirlpool; 
circular motion {Dryaen). 

E'd0Y. 0. Whirling; moving circularly 
{Druden). 

EuDYSTONE or Edvstone rocks, 
so remarkable for the light-house built on 
them, obtained their name from the great va¬ 
riety of contra)^ sets of the tide or current in 
their vicinity. T heyare situated nearly S.S.W. 
from the middle of Plymouth sound, according 
to the true meridian. The distance from the 
port of Plymouth is nearly fourteen miles, and 
iVoin the promontory called Ramhcad about 
ten miles. They are almost ijt the line, but 
somewhat within it, which joins the Start and 
the Lizard points; and as they lie nearly in the 
direction of vessels coasting up and down the 
channel, thmr were necessarily, before the esta¬ 
blishment of a light-house, very dangerous, mid 
often fatal to shim under such cireamstances. 
Their situation, likewise, with r^afd to the, 
Iray of Biscay and Atlantic ticean, is such, that;.: 
they lie open to the swells of the hey and eoeaa 
from all tlie south-western points of the cohi- 
pass: wbkh^ swells are genttrally allowed by 
marines to be very «eat and heavy in those 
. seas, and parttcuIatN-in the bay of Biscay. 
It is to be observed^ OMd; the soundings of the 
^ ftom Utwfird the Edy* 
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stone are from eighty fathoms to forty, and fnmishcs ns with, we have none that has es. 
tverywherc till you come near the Edystone ceeded this in Great Briftiin, or was more^ in- 
thc sea is full thirty fathoms in deptlm so that jurious or extensive in its devastation. 'File 
all the heavy seas from the south-west come next morning, November 27th, when thevio* 
uncontroulcd upon the Edystone rocks, and lence of the storm was so much abated that it 
break on them with utmost fury. could be seen whether the light-house had 

'The force and height of these seas is incrcas- suffered by it, nothing appeared standing, but, 
ed by the circumstance of the rocks stretching upon a nearer inspection, some of the largo 
across the channel, in a north and south di- irons by which the work was fixed upon the 
lotion, to the length of above a hundred fa- rock j nor were any of tiic people, or any of the 
tHoms, and by their lying in a sloping manner materials of the building, ever found after- 
foward the south-west quarter. I’his stiving wards. 

the rocks, as it is technically called, does not In 17 O 9 , another llght-honse was built of 
cease at low water, but still goes on prngres- wood, on a vary different construction, by Mr. 
itvely; so that, at fifty fathoms westward, tlierc John lludyerd, then a silk-mercer on Ludgatc- 
are twelve fathoms water; nor do they ternti- hill. This was a very ingenious structure: 
Date altogether at the distance of a mile. From after it had braved the elements for forty-six 
this configuration it happens, that the seas arc years, it was burnt to the ground in 1755. On 
swelled to such a degree in storms and hard the destruction of this light-house, that excel- 

S les of wind, as to break on the rocks with lent mechanic and engineer Mr. Smeaton w'as 
e utmost violence. chosen as the fittest person to build another. 

The effect of this slope is likewise sensibly It was with some difficnlty that he w.is able to 
felt in moderate, and even in calm weather; for persuade the proprietors, that a stone building, 
the libration of the water, caused in the bay of properly constructed, would in all respects be 
Bbcay in hard gales at sonth-wcst, continues in prcferuule to one of wood; but having at last 
those deep waters for many days, though sue- cunviucol them, he turned his thoughts to the 
ceeded by a calm; insomuch, that when the shape which was most suitable to a building so 
sea is to all appearance smooth and even, and critically situated. Reflecting on the structure 
its surface unruffled by the slightest breeze, yet of the former buildings, it seemed a material 
those librations still continuing, which are improvement to procure, if possible, an en> 
called tlie ground-swell, and meeting the slope iargenient of the base, without increasing the 
of the rocks, the sea breaks upon them in a size of tlic waist, or that part of the building 
frightful manner, so as not only to obstruct any which is between the top of the rock and the 
work being done on the rock, but even the top of the solid woik. Hence he thought a 
landing upon it, when, figuratively speaking, greater degree of strength and stiff ness would 
you might go to iea in a walnut shell. A cir- be gained, accompanied with le,s resistance to 
cumsiance which still farther increases the dif- the acting power. (Jn this occasion, the na- 
ffculty of working on the rock is, there being a tural figure of the waist, or bole of a large 
sudden drop of the surface of the rock, forming spreading oak, occurred to Mr, Smeaton. 
a step of about four and a half, or five feet “Lotus (says he) consider its particular figure, 
high; so that the seas, which in moderate C'onnected whh its roots, which lie hid below 
weather come swellifig to this part, meet so ground, it rises from the surface with a large 
sudden a check, that they frequently fly to the swelling base, which at the height of one dia- 
heighl of thirty or forty feet. meter is generally reduced by an elegant curve. 


tural figure of tlie waist, or bole of a large 
spreading oak, occurred to Mr, Smeaton. 
“ Let us (says he) consider its particular figure. 
C'onnected whh its roots, which lie hid below 
ground, it rises from the surface with a large 
swelling base, which at the height of one dia¬ 
meter is generally reduced by an elegant curve. 


Notwithstanding these difficulties, it is not concave to the eye, to a diameter less by at least 
aurprising that the dan^rs to which navigators one-third, and sometimes to half its original 
were exposed by the l^ystonc rocks should base. From thence, its taper dimini^ing 
niake a commercial nation desirous of having a more sfowly, its sides by degrees come into a 


base. From thence, its taper dimini^ing 
more slowly, its sides by ilegrecs come into a 
light-house an them. I'iic wonder is, that any perpendicular, and for some height form a cy- 
one should be found hardy enough to undertake liiidcr. AfVer that, a preparation of more cir- 
the building. Such a man was first found in cumfcrence becomes necessary, for the strong 
fhep ersonof Henry Winstanlcy, of Liltlcbury, insertion and establishment of the principm 
in gent, who, in the year was boughs, which produces a swelling of its dia- 

fumished by the master, wardens, and assist- meter. Now we can hardly doubt, but that 
ants, of the Trinity house, of Deptford Strond, every section of the tree is nearly of an equal 
with the necessary powers to carry the design strength in proportion to what it has to resUt; 
into ^ecution. He entered upon his under- and we're we to lop off its principal boughs, and 
t^ing in 16916 , and oompleted it in four years, expose it in that state to a rapid current of 
iltU gentleman was so certain of the stability water, we should find it as caixible of resisting 
.^f his structure^ tffat he declared it to be his the action of the heavier ffhid, when divested 
-yirjhh ^ be in it during the greatest storm of the greater part of its clothing, as it was that 
; thai efsgr Mew under tte ^ce of the heavens," of the lighter, when all its spreading orna- 
Wjmsli^ley was tlfot too amply gratified in mcots were exposed to the fuiy Of the ‘wind: 
this wi^} % while' h« >* 8 ^- tnerc. with his and hence we may derive an of what the 


workmen ghd Ught-keep^i^, that dreadful 


nee we may derive an of what the 
shape of a column of the grepteit 


V. 
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With these views, as to the proper fomi of 
the 8u))cr3tructnre, Mr. Smeatoo be^ri the 
work on the 2d of Apri), 1767. and finished 
it August 4, IT^Q. Tlie rock, which slopes 
towards the S,W. is cut into hotizontol steps, 
into which are duve4aitcd, and united by a 
strong cement, ■ Portland stone, and granite. 
The whuie, to the height of thirty-five feet 
from the foundation, is a solid of stona^ en¬ 
grafted into each other, and united by every 
means of additional strength. The building 
has four rooms, one over the other, and at the 
lop a gallery and lantern. The stone floors 
are flat above, but concave beneath, and are 
kept from pressing against the sides of the 
building by a chain lei into the walls. It is 
nearly eighty feet high, and since its comple¬ 
tion has been assault^ by the fury of the 
elements, without suflering the smallest in- 

^"%-e ri^ret that we cannot with propriety 
trace out the progress of this great work, and 
shew with wliat skill and judgment this unpa¬ 
ralleled engineer overcame the greatest diflt- 
ciiltics! we, hoivcver, beg to recommend to 
our curious readers Mr. Smeaton’s own Ac¬ 
count of the Kddystonc Light-house, not doubt¬ 
ing that they will be highly gratified by the 
perusal. According to the llequisitc Tables, 
this light-house is situated iu lat. 50. s N. 
Lon. 4. 24 W. of Greenwich, or 4. 18. 23 
W. of London. 

EDELINCK (Gerard), an eminent en¬ 
graver, born at Antwerp, in t()41. He resided 
111 France, where he executed some fine piere.s, 
as the picture of the holy family by R.uihael, 
and the tent of Darius by le Brim, lie was 
patronized by Louis XIV. and died in 1707. 

EDEMA (Gerard), a Dutch landscape 
painter, who went to America, on purpose to 
observe the plants and insects of that counliy. 
He came to Ixmdon in l(l70, and became fa¬ 
mous for painting landscapes. He died about 
I70Q. 

EDEMATO'SE. a. (oiJsfx*.) Swelling; full 
of humours {Arbuthnot). 

EDEN, (pleasure and delightt) A province' 
of the East, called Iw Moses' the land and the 
garden of Eden. Mfany conjectures have been 
formed about the situation of Eden : it is not 
consistent wjth our purpose to wander into the 
fitdd of conjecture, we shall, therefore, just 
state, that the most probable opinion is, that 
the ^rden of Eden was situated somewhat to 
the N;W. of the Benian ^Iph, in about lat. 
3tN. loo. 65'£. fitom Ferro. ITie reasons 
which induce uS to prefer this situation may 
be seenin'WelWs Geography, vol. i. p. g, &c. 
or in W'bnflhB^gton's ^eory of the Earth. 
'Hiis word Eiteu, from its meaning, has been 
imposed afa proper name of several places of a 
monf than ordinarily delightful situatioit:. as, 
foripstance, a'town on mount Lebanofi; ni^n- 
tioum io Amos i, v. 5. Sir Willtatti. 

^Mtis afasertrabIe,that.4deR,in thh‘Stu%ffl 
dmiects, is precisely the satfie word WitH'Ed^ 


which we a'nply to* the garden of it" £||}t. Hb*iy .. 

bars ttvo senses', according ton slightclasses 
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in its pronunciation; its first meaning is p seU 
tied its second, delight^ softtu^f w 

iranquiiuty” 

Eden, a river which rises in WesUnim^ 
land, on the confines of Yorkshire, ahd ruaf- 
ning N, by Appleby and Carlisle, ^Ils in^ 
Solway frith. 

EDE'NTATBD. a. (edenialus, tat.5 D’ei 
prived of teeth. 

EDGAR, king of England, succeedrsd Hik 
brother Edwin in gsg, at tile age of sixU^, 
but Was not crowned till he was thirfy-^; 
The moderation of his migh pi'oeured him the 
name of Peaceable. He vanquished the Scots^ 
and laid Wales under a yearly tribute of a cei> 
tain number of wolves' heads, which effecfiialljr 
cleared the country of those animals. He stiii> 
dued one part of ueland, ati'd fitted out a glreat 
fleet of snips, which defended his kibgwms 
from invasion. On the death of Uis quem 
l^elflida, he sent earl Athelwoid to see wHe^ 
ther the rejiort of the beauty of Elfrlda was 
true. The earl fell iu love with the lady, gave 
his master a false report, and married her. H« 
was afterwards slain in hunting, and Elfrida 
became the wife of Edgar, who died in 975y 
aged thirty-three. 

E1X3E. s. (c-cje, Saxon.) 1. The thinot 
cutting part of a blade (Skakspeare). 2, A 
narrow part rising from a broader {Mortimer).^ 
3. Brink; margin; extremity (Popey 4. 
Sharpness; intenseness of desire (Drydeh')* 
b. Keenness; acrimor ' 

6. To set teeth on El 
p.iiii in the teeth (Jiacon). 

To Edge. e. a. (from the ndun.) 1. To 
sharpen ; to enable to cut (Uruden), To 
furnish with an edge (Dryden), 3. To 
border; to fringe (Pope). 4. To exasperate) 
to embitter {Hayward). 5. To put forward 
beyond a line (Locke). 

To Edge. v. n. To move agpinst afiypower. 

E^DGED. part. a. (from edge ) Sharp; not 
blunt (Digby). 

E<DGELESS. a. (from edge.) Blunt; ob« 
tuse; unable to cot (Shaktpeare). 

E'DGETOOL. s. (edge and tool.) A tool 
made sharp to cut (VEstrange). 

E'l^GmVISE. ad. (edge and wtief Vt^th 
the edge put into any particular direction 
(Pay). 

EDGING. J. (from edge.) l. What w 
added to any thing by way of ornament (Dry- 
den). 2. A narrow lace. 

EDGINGS, among gardeners, the series of 
small but durable plants, set round the edges or 
borders of flower-beds, &e. Tlie best ^aiid 
most durable plant for this use \i box, which* 
if well planted and rightly mana.ged, wttt<»iitH> 
nue in strength and beauty fof ifiany 
llie seasons for planting are 0e aatuour, 
very early in the spring; W the best 
ibr this purpose, is the dv^f D.htch IWx, \ 

. f^ HlLiNG, Ep^iti^otfs, an anc^nt 
. appellation of thb h^ilil^ amdng thelA^o-^ 
.^SgKons. The Mtion, says pfithped,; 


rimonyof temper (Shakspeart)* 
on Edge. To cause a tingling 



iiitn three 
Va^hiKngi.'Ihe'"^ 
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andthelazzi; tvhieh signify the nobility, the 
freemen, and the vasaak of slaves.' Instead of 
edhiling, we mmetimes meet with atmling, or 
astheiingi which appellation was likewise given 
to tlic king's son, and the presumptive heir of 
the crown. SeeATHkLtNC. 

E'DIBLE. a. (from ecb, Latin.) Fit to be 
eaten; fit for food (Jlforr). 

E1>IC!T. s. (fdiefum, Lat.) A proclamation 
of command or prohibition (Addtson). 

Edict, in matters of uoUty, an order or 
instrument, signed and sealed by a prince, to 
serve as a law to his subjects. We find fre- 
^u^t mention of the edicts of the prstor, the 
ordinances of that officer in die Soman law. 
In the French law, the edicts are of several 
kinds} some importing a new law or regula¬ 
tion } others, the erection of new offices, esta¬ 
blishments of duties, rents, &c. and sometimes 
articles of {lacification. In France, edicts are 
much the same as a proclamation is with us, 
but with this difference, that the former have 
the authority of a law in themselves, from the 

E wer which issues them forth; whereas the 
iter are only declarations of a law, to which 
th^ refer, and have no power in themselves. 

Edicts can have no room in Britain, because 
that die enaedtig of laws is lodged in the par¬ 
liament, and not in the king. 

Edicts are ail scaled with green wax, to shew 
that thware perpetual and irrevocable. 

EDIFICA'TION. s. iad\fjctato, Latin.) 1. 
The act of building up man in the faith; im¬ 
provement in holiness (Taylur). 2. Improve¬ 
ment; instruction 

ETIIFICE. s. {ctdificium, Lat.) A fabric; 
abuildi^: a structure {Bentley). 

E'DIFIER. s. (from edify.) One that im¬ 
proves or instructs another. 

To E'DIFY. V. n. {edifieo, Latin.) I. To 
build {Chapman^ 2. To instruct; to improve 
{Ueoker). 3. To teach; to persuade: obso¬ 
lete (Bacon). 

E^DILE. s. (adtlis, Lat.) The title of a ma¬ 
gistrate in old Rome (Shakspeare). 

EDINBURGH, the capital of Scotland, si¬ 
tuated in a county of the same name, on three 
hills, or ridges, which run from E. to W. in a 
direedon almost parallel. On the middle 
ridge, which is narrow and steep, stands the 
Old Town. The North Town is seated on an 
elevated plain, gendy sloping on eveiy side; 
and the S. part or the city stands also on a simi¬ 
lar sloping eminence. The situadon of the 
Old iWn is very peculiar and striking. A 
fine street, a mile in length, and generally 
nin^ feet broad, extends fmm the castle on 
the W. summit of the hill, » Holyrood House. 
It is called the High Street. On each side of 
this steep hill, the houses form narrow lanes, 
wkicH ere called closes, and ej^Shd N. and S. 
Many of them are very losfty, but so crowded, 
and H itjwera .piled uppn each o^r, that they 
gre far from bdng distineiudied cathev for ele- 
fMce or cleaniiness. The (tKPkAt Uie dd 
Town resembWs that of a tttf^t.rihecasUe 
h^} the Highi 
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Holyrood House, the tail. On each side of thif 
hill was once a lake. The S. valley, drained 
of its waters, is occupied by Cowgate Street. 
Tie N. valley is also drained; but a cliiiagree- 
able morass remains, which is still called the 
N. Lo«b. The ancient castle (the origin of 
which no historian can trace) is seated on a 
high, craggy, and precipitous rock, with a 
drawbridge on tlie only side that is accessible. 
In former times, therefore, it was deemed im¬ 
pregnable. The visitors to this casdc are here 
shewn the apartment in which was born James 
VI. of Scotland, afterwards James 1. of Eng¬ 
land. On the S. side of the High Street is the 
ancient church of St. Giles, a fine Giothic 
structure, which has four churches under its 
roof. Near this is the building in which the 
Scotch parliaments were usually convened. It 
is now occupied by the courts of justice; and 
its magnificent lofty hall merits particular at¬ 
tention. The palace of Holyrood House forms 
a grand quadrangfo, with a court in the cenlrv 
sunoimded by piazzas. Tie N.W. towers 
were built by James V. and the whole was 
co^leted in the reign of Charles II. 

Tnk North Town has many new squares 
and streets, adorned with unifoim and elegant 
houses. The buildings of the South Town are 
likewise elegant and extensive, though not 
equal to those of the North: and the New 
Colley, began in 1789, forms a veiy striking 
object. The university of Edinbuigh vva<- 
founded in 1581, by queen Mary and James 
VI. and has risen to a very high degree of re¬ 
putation. The professors have smril salaries, 
and are classed into divinity, Hebrew, church- 
histoty, logic, Greek, humanity, mathematics, 
moral philosophy, natural philosophy, universal 
histoiy, Scotch law, civil law, law of nature 
and nations, rhetoric, botany, materia medica, 
practice of medicine, chemistry, anatomy, mid¬ 
wifery, natural history, astronomy, and phy¬ 
siology. Most of the present professors are 
men of great eminence m their respective de¬ 
partments, as the hare mention of some of their 
names will prove: we adduce those of Dalzel, 
Leslie, Dugald Stewart, ‘Playfair, Gregory, 
Hope, Monro, and Rutherford. Tie number 
of students is generally from 1000 to 1400, of 
whom about 400 study medicine. As a school 
of medicine, we may safely hazard the assertion, 
that no university in Europe is equal to that of 
Edinburgh, and this is sufficiently marked by 
the general resort of students in this profession, 
from every part of Europe. The city is go¬ 
verned by a lord provost, a dean of guild, a 
guild council, and twenty-five common cojuw 
cilmen. Hero ate fourteen incorporated trades. 
The town, with N. and S. Leitfa, contains 
83,560 inhabitants, and sends one mentber to 
theBritiabparliameat. Distance (romLon^, 
378 miles. Lat. 55.53 N. Lon. 3. 13 W. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE, a county of 
lan^s oBed also Mid-Lotbtan; bounded op. 


she clDtti, tiro’of] 


on the N.W. by lomerkshiic 
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and Linlithgow. Its length is thirty*five miles; 

Its greatest breadth sixteen; its inlmbitants 
amount to l2S,gd4. 

EDITION. ». (cdtrfo, Latin.) 1 . Publica¬ 
tion of any thing, particularly of a book {Bur¬ 
net). 2. KepuNicatiun, with revisal {Baker). 

H'DITOR. s. {editor, Lat.) Publisher; he 
that rm'ises or prepares any work for publica¬ 
tion I Addison). 

EDMUND I. king of England, son of Ed¬ 
ward the Elder, succeeded his brother Ethel- 
stan, 111941 . He drove the Danes from the 
kin^om of Mercia, subdued Northumberland, 
and gave Cumberland to the king of Scotland, 
in consideration of his assistance. He was 
stabbed at a feast in Gloucestershire, by a rob¬ 
ber, whom he had sentenced to be banished, in 
948. 

Edmund II. or Iron Side, third son of 
king Ethelred, whom he succeeded in 1016 ; 
but being opposed by Canute, he agreed to a 
partici|)ation of the kingrlom. Edmund dying 
the same year, Canute took the whole to him¬ 
self. 

Zb E'DUCATE. V. a. {edneo, Latin.) To 
bring up u person; to give instruction to a 
person during his minority. 

EDUCATION, s. The formation of man¬ 
ners in youth {Johnson). It may be otiimvise 
defined as, that scries of means by which the 
human understanding Is gradually enlightened, 
and the dispositions of the human heart are 
formed and called forth: it occupies the (icriod 
between the earliest infancy, and the time when 
we consider ourselves as (juahtieil to take a part 
in active life. 

There are few tenns in the English language 
that convey so different an idea to ditferent 
minds as that of education. Among the great 
majority of the middle classes of society, it 
means nothing more than imparting to their 
children the usual acquirements of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with some hopeless 
fltteiiipU to lay the foundations for a knowledge 
of the learned languages. With tiiose em¬ 
ployed in the active and mercantile world, it 
means the qiialifyinf^ their sons, by habits of 
industry and acuteness, to avail themselves of 
the circumstances in which they may be placed, 
fur the acquisition of wealth and consequence: 
but with those who estimate with an impartial 

S e the value of the blessings which life affords, 
e business of education is a still more im¬ 
portant task. It is the formation of the heart 
to vitine, of the mind to cheerfulness, of the 
und^anding to wisdom. It is the teaching 
a child to open h» eyes to the circumstances by 
which he is surrounded; to distinguish virtue 
from vice; truth from falsehood; beauty from 
deformity; and happiness from misery; to 
qualify him ta attribute neither more nor less 
tnan >t»{>roper importance to even a^uisition 
and every pursuit; and instead of being borne 
alotm,^ the follies and the prejudices c« matl* 
kino, to ralie himeelf above them to dial 
of metital eminence and mond exceUi^Be, 
whieh trill enable him to j,ti^ dist^^y*^ 
(he value of all earthly enjt^meats, 
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the strength of his own faculties, to select 
those, and those only, which will contribute 
to his ten^oral and eternal good. 

l^ucatioD, says Dr. Co^n, when det«* 
loping its influmce upon the passions, intro* 
duces to an intimate acquaintance with num¬ 
berless objects which are totally mikuown to the 
ignorant; and every object possesses some qua¬ 
lity nf a pleasant or anplemnt nature, propor- 
tionably multiplying or divenifying our agree¬ 
able or disagreeable sensations. With the igno¬ 
rant, objects are comparativriy few. Scenes bf>* 
fore them arc of no great extent; and even 
these are overlooked % the majority, whose 
years pass away in a kind of sensiUve iudo- 
fence, without apathy or afiection. 

Sometimes, however, a natural acuteness of 
understanding is observable among the most 
illiterate, accompanied with lively sensadens 
and very strong affections; and wlien they ate 
once aroused, by objects that appear interesting 
their passions are most violent. What they 
know can alone appear important to them, ana 
the very little tliey imssess is their all. Their 
whole soub are concentrated in that which 
gives pleasure, and all the powers of body and 
mind are exerted to repel whatever pves paia. 
'J'his Will indicate the cause of tliat remarxidib 
strength of passions and aSections, both of the 
benevolent and malevolent kind, so observable 
in .savage nations; and the impetuosity of cha¬ 
racter so often to be met with among the active 
and uninfurined in every nation. 

The cultivated mind, by increasing its ac¬ 
quaintance with innumerable subjects, will 
inevitably discover some pleasing quality ia 
cveiy object of its pursuit: of consequence, 
both attention and affections are divided and 
subdivided into innumerable ramifications; 
and thus, although enjoyment may upon the 
whole be augineuted by a^regate numbers, 
yet each individual quality (wssesses but a mo¬ 
derate share of influence. 

The young and inexperienced are generally 
affected by simple objects. The causes of theur 
joy or anger, sorrow or fear, are seldom com- 

f ilex. As the powers of the mind are more en- 
arttd, the affections are both more d^vetsified, 
and rendered more complicated. 'Dias upon 
the perception of favours and oblirations, the 
joy trom good becomes united with gratitude 
to the author of that good; with love, venera¬ 
tion, respect, for his character; with admira¬ 
tion at the extent of the good, or at some pe^ 
liarity in the delicacy and liberality with which 
it was conferred. Experience intnriuces the 
assions of hope and tear, by teaching us the 
nowledge of good worth possessing, on tlw 
one hand, and the accidents to which it ia 
liable on tlie other. 

It» observable, farther, that the young anii 
inexperienced, whose habits arc not yet form¬ 
ed, and to whom even thing ts new, are most 
.ant,to be influenced by theTqiroducto|y «mo- 
of surprise and wonder. Hiii inexpc* 
|knce renders toisgi and events, which an Ik- 
mihar to others, end strange to 
> tlity are pr<to« to Ji^'^.ccataslal (or nequht- 
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lions ami advanbigcs comparatively trifling, 
and to be a^kated % small or imaginary evils, 
beoause their ima^oations have not been cor* 
reeled by c^perieuce. Bnt, if these passions 
from more simple catisea arc frequently stronger 
inrthem than in offers, it is etjnally true that 
their affections are less permanent. A rapid 
anccession of novelties, and the iuttiiense va* 
r^y 'vHiich increased knowledge introduces, 
effiiee the preceding imprefflion. 

• But thi very extent of this subject enjoins 
brevity. A whole Encyclopaedia could scarcely 
do it justice. The infinite diversity of pursuits 
whicn in this age engage the attention of an 
awakened world, are accompanied by an equal 
diversity of predilections; they present an in¬ 
finite variety of qualities to the inquisitive mind, 
viduch excite their correspondent emotions and 
affections. 

The business of cflucation comprehends 
much indeed. It includes the circumstances 
of thediikl in re^nl to local situation, and the 
manner in whi^ the necessaries and conve¬ 
niences of life are supplied to him; the degree 
of care and tenderness with which he is nursed 
ia'infancy; the examples set before him by 
parents, preceptors, 'and companions; the de¬ 
cree of restraint or licentiousness to which he 
u' accustomed; the various bodily exercises, 
hngui^, arts, and sciences, which are taught 
hhUi and the method and order in which they 
arecoMinunicated; the arts of overcoming pre¬ 
judices, of guarding against evil influences, of 
conquering temptations, and of governing him¬ 
self; and It constantly regards, as of the great- 
^ ’ast importance, the imbuing the mind with the 
^|>rincip)cs of morality and religion. 

In different periods of society, in diffei-ent 
climates, and under different forms of govern¬ 
ment, various institutions have naturally pre¬ 
vailed in the education of youth; and even in 
every different family, the cnildren are educated 
ui a different manner, according to the v.iTie- 
ties in the situation, dispositions, and abilities, 
of the parents. The edfucation of youth being 
an object of the highest importance, has not 
onfy engaged the anxious care of parents, but 
IiM-likewm often attracted the notice of Icgiv- 
lahms end philosophers. Among the latter wc 
recognise tne names of some of me most illus¬ 
trious. Our sublime poet Milton wrote a va- 
huble treatise on education, as did the groat 
Mr. Lo^^* 'But that which professes most 
immediat^y to follow nature is the treatise 
written % Rousttain: as we, however, are such 
old*tohioiied' RKStAlitts; as to be of opinion, 
that many of the principles of human nature, 
in ite present lapeed atate, require rather to be 
epiteoted by eduoatkni, than to be followed, 
we ^pe that none of onr^re^rs will so far 
foHow nature, as to adop^'cHpjg the system or 
the principles of Roa 8 seat(.''^Dr. Watts has 
also trtttted on education in bis Imumvctnent 
iff the Mind! a work whidi ititsilsKigh coin* 
mendation. It no lets s nuritthst than 
. lohmotr, .jwbo said, • has the 

.yls^of imtrifethl^otheTsS’tiiM-hi.'ehaiged with 
;eajk^iie<i in hlf doty;^r:^~:|^ is not re* 
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commended.'* Ofldte, indeed, the sulgect of 
education has been well treated by several: at 
present we have in our recollection the per¬ 
formances of Knok, Edgeworth, Barrow, Miss 
liuniilum, and Miss H. More. 

To EDU'CE. r> a. {etbtco, Lat.) To bring 
out; to extract (,Glariviile). 

fiDU'C/nON, s. (from «fe*cc.) The act of 
bringing anv thing into view. 

EDII'LtlORANTS. (from edulco, to make 
sweet.) The making sweet any substance, or 
the rendering a pr^iration mdre mild. 

EDU'LCORATE. ».«. (^m dutcis, Lat.) 
To sweeten. 

EDUrx:ORAT10N. (absussen. Germ.) 
I’liis term is apidied in chemistry to the process 
of washing out front a precipitate any excess of 
acid, or alkali, or compound salt, that may ad¬ 
here to it. I'hc usual way is to place the pre¬ 
cipitate on a Alter, and when nearly all the li¬ 
quor has drained away from it, to fill up the 
filter again with clean and pure water, either 
hot or cold, and as soon as this has pns.scd 
througli, to replace it with fresh, till the last 
portions that drain arc wholly tasteless, and 

K duce no change on turmeric or litmus paper? 

is method, however, is often less effectual, 
and is always more tedious than the process 
which is had recourse to at present. When 
the precipitate is deposited, instead of throwing 
it on a filler, pour it into a large silver crucible, 
and boil it with some water; after this with¬ 
draw it from the fire, .allow it a few tninu*es to 
sidiside, and draw off the clear liquor; then 
add fie^h water to the residue, and again boil 
it; and jnucced thus till all soluble impurities 
arc got rid of. A single half hour thus cm- 
jitoyed will finish more work than a whole 
day in thecominon method, and the necessary 
loss upon tlie precipitate is considerably less, 
which is a circumstance of no small importance 
to the accuracy of an analysis. 

EDWARD the Elder, son of Alfred the 
Great, succeeded his father in !) 00 , and sub¬ 
dued the Danes who were settled in the 
north of England, and extended his domi¬ 
nions as fiir as Scotland. He died in QSS. 
{fFaiiina). 

Edward the Yotmger, son of Edgar the 
Great, king of England, bom in 9 C 2 , and 
crowned in t) 7 >'>. He was basely mnrdereil by 
order of his stepmother Elfrida, at Corfe (^stle, 
after a reign of three years. The church of 
Rome esteemed him a martyr. 0Ftttlcins), 
Edward, king of England, calle^^ on ac¬ 
count of his pietv, the Confessor, was the son 
of Ethclred. He'Succeeded CanuW.II. in 
1041. He was very partial to the Normans, 
whom he employed and preferred rather than 
his own subjects, which opened the wire to'. 
the Norman conquest. He conquep^ Mac* 
beth, the Scottish tyrant, and redu^ the 
Welch. He was weak enough to''c<witollt 
Wiltiskn of. Normandy about me choi^^ a 
which furnished that prince' 

the kingdom after the dd^jli M 
happened in 1066. He reSMift 
in which he ww the ftisi! 
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wKo 'Mras buried. He was canonized by po^ were both crowned at W^tminster,’ 

Alexander lil. of February, 130s. His ridiculous tpadiiii^ 

BowaHd I. king of England, snrnatned for CJavesion «iccasioncd innumerable dispiit^. 
Long Shanks, was son of Henry III. and born till at length the barons had recourse to arms, 
at Winchester, ISdQ. He was taller by the and Gavesmn was beheaded. In the mean 
head than men generally arc j and his person time the Scots obtained three victories oV’er 
was well made; but Ins legs being rather too the English, and^ made themselves masters of* 
long, he thence obtained the name of Lohg every place in Scotland. This weak prince 
Shanks. He carried on a crusade against the raisM the two SiK'nccrs, father and son, * 0 - 
Saracens, wiicre, with only ten thousand En- the summit of jrawer; who being banished 
glishinen, he struckageneral panic into the in- by the parliament, the king levied an am^y, 
fidels. lie there narrowly cscajied being mur- took some castles from the barons, and recalled 
dcred, being woifinded by an assassin in the his two favourites. 

arm with a poiraned dagger; and it is said Some time afterwards, he invadecTScofland; 
that he owed nisliletb the affection of Eleanor but wanting provisions, he returned without 
his wife, who sucked the venom out of the striking a blow; on which Bruce, king of 


wound. While he was on his return from 
Palestine, he heard of tiic death of his father, 
which h»p|)ened in 1 S 72 , and arriving in Eng¬ 
land with liiK tjueen, they were both crowned 
on the igtU* of August, 1274. He began bis 
reign by confinning the Magna Cbarta, and by 
makiiiga strict enquiry into the aS'.tirs of bis 
kingdom. He then defeated and slew Lew- 
ellyn, king of Wales, who had revolted, and 
afterwards summoning a parliamentat Hnthen, 
it was there resolved that Wales should be 
united to England : when some of the Welsh 
nohles telling the king that he would never 
peaceably enjoy their country, till they were 
governed bv a prince of their own nation, he 
sent (or the cpieen to Uc-in at C.trnarvoii, 
where Iveiiig delivered of a prince, the states 
acknowledgetl him for their sovereign, and 
since that time the eldest sons of the kings of 
England have borne llte title of prince of 
Wales, Soon after queen Eleanor dying at 
Grantham, in Lincolnshire, Edward erected a 
cross at every place where the corpse rested in 
tlic way to Westminster. 

Edward then carrying his arms into Scot¬ 
land, took Berwick, Dunbar, and Edinburgli; 
and John Baliol, their king, repairing to Ed- 

w. -ird, renewed his oath of fidcii^, and put the 
whole kingdom'In his power. But while Ed¬ 
ward was endeavouring to recover some domi¬ 
nions he had lost in France by treachery, the 
brave William Wallace rose up in defence of 
his country, and having suddenly dispossessed 
the English of all the strong places they held, 
was declared regent of the kingdom; on which 
Edward hastily returned from France,advanced 
into Scotland at the head of a powerful army, 
and defeated Wallace, who several years after 
was betrayed into the hands of the English, 
and senthi London, where that great hero suf¬ 
fered the death df a traitor. Edward was seized 
with a dysentery, and died in the little town of 
Burg, the 7 th af July, l3(>7, in the sixfy- 
e^th year of his age, 'and the thirty-fifth of 
his rei^> and was interred in Westminster- 
abbey.. 

. Edward II. king of England, was horn at 
Carnarvon, April Sft, 1S84, and suoceeded.his 
father Edward 1. in 1307, at twenty-three years 
of He recalled Pierce'Gaveston, yyhoia 
hWfather had banished. .Then marryifji^ ]^- 

bd. la, the daughter of the Erratdt 

vm. IV ■'* 


Scotland, pursued him to York, and, after 
having destroyed twenty thousand of the En* 
glish, consented to a peace. The twoSpencera 
soon incurred the general hatted j and t^ueeit 
Isabella dying to France with her son, the no¬ 
bility sent for her; when landing, and pro¬ 
ceeding towards London with a uumeroua 
army, tlie king fled into the west: she still 
pursued him, and he set sail for Ireland; hut 
was driven back into Wales, and bein» taken, 
was sent prisoner to the queen. ‘Hugh S^ncer, 
the father, was hanged and quartered, without 
a tiial, and the young Spencer hanged on a gal¬ 
lows llfly feet high. 

The (itiecii was entirely governed by Mor¬ 
timer, carl of March, whom she took to her 
bed; and tile king being obliged to resign the 
crown in 1327, iiis son F^waru was proclaimed 
king. After which, the late sovereign, was 
treated with the greatest indignities, and at last 
inliuiiianly murdered ; for some assassins hav¬ 
ing covered him with a feather-bed, held him 
down, while others conveyed a horn-pipe up 
his body, through which they thrust a red-hot 
iron, and thus burnt his bowel^ 

Edwaru III. one of the greatest kings of 
England, was born at Windsor, November 16, 
J312, and was placed on the throne on the 
26 th day of January, 1327, at fourteen years 
of age, while hisfatliier, Edward II. was living. 
Though a regency was appointed by the par¬ 
liament, the queen and Uo«r Mortimer had 
the sole authority; and influenced by them, 
the young king not only renounced all preten¬ 
sions to Scotland, but gave his sister' in marriage 
to David Bruce, king of the Scots; yet after¬ 
wards becoming sensible of the queen’s ill con¬ 
duct, he confined her for life, and caused Mor¬ 
timer, earl of March, to be hanged at Tyburn. , 
He then broke the truce xvith Scotian^ ta- 
vaded that kingdom, and obliged king David 
to fly with his queen into France, when he set 
up Inward Bahol in his room. Edward now 
claim to France; for Charles^ his mothers 
brofftsr, dyinjji^iiip of Valois h^d possessed 
himself of the kingdom, aUej(lng the ^1«5 
law; but Edwanl asserted, that the Salic hiw, 
in excli^hg females fronii the succession, did 
not exclude their male iMUiie, on wbitdi he 
atounded his title. Hia first campaign pass^ 
^thout bloodshed; hut.he took 

of Frewte, araa will 
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the flors de IiS| adding the motto, Dieu et mom 
droit, or, God and my right. However, in liis 
next attempt he defeated the French fleet. 
He tlicn besieged Tournay; but being called 
home to oppose the Scots, concluded a truce 
for one year, with Philip king of France. In 
the next cauinaign he ravased all the country, 
up to the walls of Paris, and his son, the black 
Prince of Wales, at sixteen years of age, won 
the glorious hatlle of Cressy. Six weeks alter 
this, the queeu defeated the Srots, aud took 
king David prisoner. These memorable vic¬ 
tories wefe obtained in 1340’. iidward then 
laid siege to Calais, and having reduced it by 
famine, returned to England, lie sooii ai’ter 
sent the Black Prince, who, after taking several 
towns, totally routed the Fiench army, com¬ 
manded by king John, who had succeeded 
Philips and in this glorious battle, which was 
fought lU'ur Poictiers, took the king, in.'iny 
noldcs, and a multitude of private inen prison¬ 
ers, though the French army was six limes as 
numerous as the English, ’'I’hus Fidward had 
the honour of having two kings his jirisoncrs 
at the.same time, John of I'ranee, and David 
Brnce, king of Scotland. The king of Scot¬ 
land, who resided at Odihnm, in llampslnrc, 
was afterwards ransomed for one hundred 
thousand marks; and the Frciieh king, who 
lived at the Savoy, agreed to nay for liis rdi'som 
five hundred thonsaiid pounds, and ii consider¬ 
able extent of country. 

Charles, king of France, afterwards catrieil 
on a w.ar with Edward, when the Englisli were 
driven from all the places they had so nobly 
conquered, to which the death of the Black 
Prince greatly contributed. 

Edward distingui.shcd himself by insiitiiting 
the order of the garter; and died at Hielimoiid, 
in Surry, the 21st of June, 1377, ii> the fifty- 
sixth year of his age, and the fifty-first of his 
reign, and was interred in Wcstmmstei-abbey. 
He was succeederl by Richard II. the son of 
Edward the Black Prince. 

Edward IV. kinwof England, was the son 
of Richard, duke of Torb, and di<>puted the 
crown with Henry VI. who was of the house 
of Lancaster. Between the.se two families a 
great number of battles were fought, with dif¬ 
ferent success; but at length Edw'ard obtained 
the crown, MarchI40l, by gaining a signal 
victore over Hen^ VI. whom he forced to fly 
into Holland, with Margaret of Anjou, his 
consort. He afterwards gaitttd another victory 
over the same unh^f>y prince, who after liis 
defeat, came into England in disguise, and 
being seized, was carried to London, with his 
legs tied under his horse’s belly, and then con¬ 
fined in th® Tower. 'Fhe earl of Warwick, 
who had chiefly contributed to raise lidward 
to the throne, was ciriplo;^iP'by that prince to 
i»^6<?iate a marriage for him in France, anti in 
the mean time marrying Elizabeth, the widow 
of air John Grey, with the earl was in 

love, that nobleman was so exaatierated, that 
he raised a rebellion, in which ne twice de¬ 
feat the king’s forces, and afterwards took his 
; 4 tejcsty prisoner, aud confined him in MhU 
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dleham castle; from whence he escaped, and 
joining lord Hastings, in Lancashire, returned 
to London, when another battle ensued, and 
Warwick being defeated, was obligerl to fly imo 
I'raiicc; but soon after landing at Danmoiuh 
with a few troops, he soon increased them to 
sixty thousand tneu,' upon wliich Edward also 
raised a numerous army at Nottingham ; but 
us his enemies were advancing, the cry of king 
Henry being raised in his camp, Edward fled, 
and escaped into Flanders. Warwick then 
took Henry out of the Tower, and caused hint 
to be acknowledged king of England. Brt 
Edward afterwards returning with a small 
force, was received at London Vvith acclama¬ 
tions of joy ; anti Henry was once more con¬ 
fined in the Tower. Edward then marched 
against the carl of Warwick, and routed his 
army in a great battle near Barnet, where the 
carl niinsell' was slain, with seventeen thousand 
of his men. 

Some time after, the queen having assembled 
an nriny, king Edward defeated her, and took 
her prisoner, with her son prince Edward, who 
was soon after massacred, in the eighteenth 
year of his age; and soon after, king Henry, 
his father, was murdered in the Tower, or, as 
others say, died with grief, in the fiftieth year 
of his age. Queen Margaret, after being four 
years confined, was ransomed by her father for 
iifty lliuusand crowns. P^lward caused his 
brother, tlie. duke of Clarence, to be drowned 
in a butt of sack. Edward being now at peace, 
spent bis time in indolence and debaucherv. 
His ftnourite mistress was Jane Shore. He 
died at Westminster, on the gth of April, 
1483, in the forty-second year of his age, and 
the twenty-third of his reign. 

Edward V. king of England, eldest son of 
Edward IV. succecdctl his lather in 1483, at 
twelve years of age. He was at I.udlow whcit 
his father died ; but being sent for to London, 
be on Ire fourth of May receiverl thco.itlis of 
the prin('i|Kil nobility, and his uncle Richard, 
duke of Gkaiccster, was made protector of ihi; 
king and kingdom. He obliged the queen to 
deliver up to him the duke of York, the king's 
brotlier, and sent them both to the 'J’ower, 
under pretence of their waiting there till every 
thing was prepared for the coronation. Mean 
while the duke of Gloucester, hy the assistance 
of the diike of Buckingham, sir John Shaw, 
Inril mayor of London, and Dr. Shaw, his bro¬ 
ther, had the two young princes declared illegl- 
tiinatc, and then caused himself to be acknow¬ 
ledged king of England; pretending to accept 
the crown with reluctance; though he Iiad put 
to death lord Hastings for no other crime but 
his being warmly attached to the young king; 
however, as that nobleman was greatly 
by the people, Gloucester pretended that his 
ambition and sorceries endangered thekingdom; 
the queen and Jane Shore were accused as his 
colleamies, -and the latter was taken into cas« 
tody, Dut was soon after released on doing pe¬ 
nance. Sir Robert Brackenbury, lieutenant of 
^e Tower, refusing to comply with Richard’s 
cruel designs, he for one nignt only gave the 
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rommand of that fortress to sir James Tyrrell, 
arid he procured two villains, who in the dead 
of the night entered the chamber where the 
})rinces lay, and smothered them in befd. Thus 
died Edward V. after a reign of only three 
months. 

Edward VI. king of Endaiid, and the 
only son of Henry V’lII. and Jane Seymour, 
was born October 12, 1537, and ascended the 
throne at nine years of age, at which time he 
was well skilled in the l.aitiu and French 
tongues, and had obtained some knowledge of 
the Greek, Italian, and Spanish. His person 
w'as very beautiful; he had great sweetness of 
temper, and was remarkable for his piety and 
humanity. He founded the hospitals of Christ¬ 
church, London, and St. Thomas, Southwark. 
He was committed to the care of si.\teeii per¬ 
sons, whom Henry had nominated regents of 
the kingdom, the principal of whom was the 
earl of Hertford, the king’s uncle by the mo¬ 
ther’s side, who was soon after created ditlte of 
Somerset. 'J'he young queen of Scotland was 
demanded in marriage lor king Edward, but 
the same proposal being made by France, in 
Ix'half of the dauphin, she was sent into that 
kingdom, on which the iliike of Somerset in¬ 
vaded Scotland, and routed the Scots army at 
Musleburgli. The great power of the duke of 
Somerset laiscd him many enemies, the chief 
of whom was 'rhoiiias, lord Seymour; and ar¬ 
ticles of accusation being exhibited against 
liim, he was attainted in parliament, and con¬ 
demned and Leliecidetl, without being brought 
to an open trial. However, the duke of So¬ 
merset himself was sometime after impeached, 
and charged with u design to seize (he king, 
and to imprison the earl of Warwick; for tins 
lie was condciuiied, and the young king being 
ill a manner forced to sign the soiiteiice, he 
was executed some time after. The earl of 
'Warw’ick, now duke of Northnmberiand, suc¬ 
ceeded to the earl of Somerset's jiower, and at 
length, on the king’s being taken ill of the 
measles, married lord Guildfoid Dudley, his 
fourth sun, to the lad)' Jane Grey, eldest daugh¬ 
ter to the duke of Suflolk, and persuaded Ed¬ 
ward to settle the crown on her, his sisters, 
Mary and Elizabeth, having been both declared 
illegnimulu dnringtiic life-time of their father; 
and the iiriiicc, hoping to save the rcforniation 
frotn iiiqiending destruction, appointed her 
his successor, and soon after dittl at Green¬ 
wich, on the 6th of July, 1553, inthesix- 
teentli year of his age, and the seventh of his 
reign. 

Edward, prince of Wales, commonly 
called the Black Prince, from the colour of his 
armour. He vvas the eldest son of Edward Hi. 
and born in 1330. He accompanied his father 
to France when he was but sixteen years oW, 
and distinguished himself there above all the 
warriors or-his age, particularly at the battle of 
Cressy. He there took the standard of the 
king of Bohemia, embroidered with three os¬ 
trich feathers, and having this motto, ick dien. 
This he always wore, and it has continned to 
be the arms ol the princes of Wales ever Mocei 
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He also won the victory at Poictiers, where he 
look John, king of France, arid bis son pri¬ 
soners, and brought them to London, 'rbis 
prince married the lady Joanna, daughter of 
Edmond, earl of Kent, brother to Edward 11. 
a widow, by whom he had a son, who was af- 
lervvaids Uichard II. Fid ward died, to the 
grief of the whole nation, in 1371). 

EDWARDS (George), an English orni¬ 
thologist, born at Stratford, in Sussex, in l6t)4. 
He was bred to trade, but on the expiration of 
his apprenticeship he renounced the shop, and 
went abroad. In 1716 he visited Huiland, 
and two years afterwards he went to Norway. 
On his return to Fingland, he was appointed li¬ 
brarian of the college of physicians, where also 
he had ajiartments allotted to him. He pub¬ 
lished the History of Birds, in four vois. 4to. to 
which he afterwards added three voinmes more, 
entitled. Gleanings of Natural History. He 
died in 1773. {IPulkinii). 

FIdwakos (Jonathan), the most celebrated 
of the American divines, was born in 1703. 
He entered at Yale-college, in Connecticut, in 
1716, took his bachelor’s degree in 1720, .and 
his master of arts’ degree in 1723. His mental 
powers expanded so early anti so vigorously, 
that at the age of ihirieen he read Locke’s 
Flssay on the Human Understanding; and, 
even then, discovered a penetration and coni- 
jirelicnsioii of mind which porteiidcil his fiiuirt; 
celebrity. In August, 1722, ^Ir. lulwarJs 
was invited to pi.Mcli to the English Presbyte¬ 
rians Ill New York ; but, the society being too 
small to maintain a iniiiisier, he left them in 
1723, and the succeeding year was chosen 
tutor of V'ale-collcge. In 1726 he resigned hia 
tutorshi]), in consetpieiice of an invitation from 
Northampton, in Connecticut, to assist Mr. 
Stodil.ird Liis grandfather: he continued to dis¬ 
charge the ministerial rnnetions there till 17511, 
when lie was dismissed for attempting to reform 
the church fiom some disgraceful principles 
and practices! 

Ancr itiis, Mr. Edwards employed six years 
in the instruction of savage. Indians at Siock- 
bridge : in this retirement he composed his 
most valuable works. In 1757, the trustees of 
the college of Prince Town, in New Jersey, 
chose Mr. F'dwards to be the president of that 
seiiiinarv. He removed from Stockbridge to 
Prince Town, in January, 1753; where, how¬ 
ever, he had scarcely entered u|xni the duties 
of his new oflice, before he fell sick of the 
siunll-])ox, which terminated his highly useful 
and exemplary life, March 22, 1753, in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age. 

'I’he following is a list of president Ed¬ 
wards’s works: 1. A Narrative of the Conver¬ 
sion of several hujidrerl Souls in Nortliampton, 
New England, 1737- 8- Five Sermons on 
auntlry Subjects, 1738. 3. Thoiwhts on the 
Revival of Religion in New En^and, 1742, 

4. A. Treatise oil Religious Affections, 1746. 

5. An Attempt to protnote the Union of 
God’s People, in extraordinary Prayer for the 
Revival of Religion. ■ 6. The Ufc of Mr. 
0nvulBralnard,M^«^onary. 7. ArtSiquity 
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into fhe Qualifications for Full Cainmuii'> 
ion. 8. A Keply to the Rev. Mr, Williams’s 
Answer to the Enquire, g. An Enquiry into 
the Freedom of the Will. 10, Several single 
Sermons. 11. The Christian Doctiine of 
Original Sin, was in the press when he died. 
Posthumous: 12. A History of Uctleinption, 
1774 ; best edition, 1788. 13. His Life, and 

ei^tcen Sermons, 1785. 

The tlieological sentiments of president Ed¬ 
wards were highly Calvinislic ; and they arc 
often delivered in a very oiicoulli style. But 
his investigations are fiwjucntly profound, and 
conducted with much ability; he has, there¬ 
fore, thrown much light on some very intricate 
subjects: so that his works, though (with one 
or two exceptions) not likely to continue po¬ 
pular among general readers, may be advaiita- 
geoMsly consulted by the theological student. 

EDYSTONE. SceEiJDVsTONK. 

To EKK. V. a. (e-acau, Saxon.) SeeliKE. 
1. To make bigger by the addition of another 
piece. 2. To supply any deficiency 

El'X, in ichthyology. See Muro:n a. 

Eel-sfear, a forked instrument, with throe 
or four jagged teeth, used for catching cels, by 
striking it into the mud at the bottoms of ri\ ers, 
pools, lire. 

Ji'EN.flif.Coutractcd for eveii{!'lUiranf'e). 

E'FFABLK. «. {rffaLHis, Latin.) L’ller- 
ahlc; that may be spoken; expressive. 

'AEFFA'CE. V. ieffuttr, Ercnrli.) 1. 
To destroy any thing painted or carved. 2. 
To make no more legible or vi.siblc; to blot 
out; to strike out [Locke). 3. To dc.stroy; 
to wear away [Dryden). 

EFFFXT. .V. [effectus, Latin.) 1. That 
which Is produred by an operating cause [Ad¬ 
dison). 2. Consequence ; event [.ddiJison). 
3. Purpose.; meaning [Clironides). 4. Con- 
.scquence intended ; success ; advantage [(Jia- 
rendon). 5. Completion ; perfection (Pi wr). 
(). Rc-aUty; not mere ap|)earance [Hooker). 
7 . (In the plural.) jCoods; morcables [Shak- 
Mpeare). 

In speaking of effects under the first of the 
above senses, the acute .and amiable Andrew 
Baxter has some remarks, which from their 
excellency and importance demand a place 
here. “It is impossible (says he) that the ef¬ 
fect should be perfecter than its c.ausc, either in 
hind,.or in degree. For if the cflecr were per¬ 
fecter ih degree than the cause of it, all that 
degree, or excess of perfection in the effect, 
which is not in the cause, would be really un¬ 
caused ; or it would be a perfection effected, 
without being effiseted by any thing: that is, 
effected and not effected. And it the effect 
•were perfecter tn kind than the cause that pro- 
,duced it, or contained not only a meater degree 
.of Uie same kind of peffecftion, but quite ah- 
o&er and superior kind; then that whole spe- 
.ciesof perfection, «id not any degree of it 
only, would be uncattsed, or the effect of no- 
.thing; which is yet a greater contradiction 
-.than the forhier. Any one will find, by pur- 
, a«iog.th» in bis own mind, that if it coold be 
BoduHgoouM be lidse, nor nothii^im- 
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possible. No man could assert a thing, which 
another could not as justly deny. If the cause 
could coinmunicatc to the effect what it had 
nut in itself, then any cause might bring to 
pass any effect, he the disproportion between 
them ever $0 great; nor crailcl limits be set, 
where this giving away what it hud not, or 
doing what it could not, would end. And at 
Inst, all would end in this; that in reality no 
cause was necessare to produce any eff ect: for 
one part of the effect might as well exist with¬ 
out a cause as another. And then 1 suppose it 
would be unnecessary to philosophise farther 
about any thing. If it were possible that one 
truth could fall, or be not truth; no other truth 
could be trusted to ; but rather all truth would 
fall with it; becatjsc all truth proceeds equally 
from the same eternal reason or mind, and is 
crpially necessary in it. And the final result 
ot all would be, the denying of this eternal 
mind itself: and then, indeed, an endless 
night of darkness would cover the understand¬ 
ing, and the diff'ereiice. between truth and 
falsehood cease for ever,” [Enquiry on the 
Human Soul: seel. 5.) 

To Effe'ct, V. a. [rfficio, Latin.) 1 . To 
bring to pa^s; to attempt with success; to 
acliieic [lien Joitson), 2 . To produce as a 
raiise [Boyle) 

EFFE'CTIRLE. a. (from effrrl.) Perform- 
able; practic.ihle; feasible (/iroicn). 

I’iFlTXTlVE. «. (from effert.) J. Pow¬ 
erful to produce effects [Taylor). 2 . Opera- 
tiic; active (B?oa'«). Prorluctng effects, 
efficient [Taylor). 4. Having the jjower of 
operation; useful. 

EFFE'CTIVELY. ad. Powerfully; with 
real operation [Taylor). 

EFIX'CTLESS, a. (from effect.) Without 
effect; impotent; a.sc\e.s% [Shahspeare). 

I'ilT'E'C'l'OR. f. [effector, l.ailin.) 1 . He 
that produces any effect; performer. 2. Maker; 
creator [Dtrkam). 

FiFFE'CrUAL. a. [effeclucl, French.) I. 
Productive of effects; powerful to a degree. 
adequate to the occasion; efficacious [Htok.). 
2. Veracious; expressive of facts [Shakspeure), 

EFPE'CTL'ALI.Y. ad. In a manner pro- 
diirtive of the consequences intended; effica- 
ciotislv [South). 

^b'EFFE'CTUATE n. a. [effcrluer. Ft.) 
To bring to iiass; to fulfil [Sidney). 

EFFR'MINACY. s. (from effeminate.) 1 . 
Admission of the cmalities of a woman; soft¬ 
ness; unmanly delicacy [Milton). 2. laiscivi- 
ousness; loose pleasure [Taylor). 

EFFE'MINATE. a. [effeminatus, Latin.) 
Having the qualities of a woman; womanish; 
voluptuous; tender [Milton ). 

To Effe'minate. V. a. (effemino, Latin.) 
To moke womanish; to weaken; to emascu¬ 
late; to unman [Locke). 

To Efpe'min ATE. V. n. To grow woman¬ 
ish; to soften; to melt into weakness 
[Pope). 

EFREMINATION. s. (from effeminiatei) 
The state of one mwn womanish; the state 
of one emasculated or unmanned (Branm). 
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To EFFERVE'SCE. v. n. {effcroetco, Lat.) 
To ecneriite heal by intestine motion {Mead), 

ElfFERVESCENCE. {effernescentia, from 
rffcrvcscu, to grow hot.) A small degree of 
ebullition. 'Inat agitation which is produced 
by mixing an acid and an alkali together. 

Effervescence is a rapid disengage¬ 
ment of gass taking place within a liquid. In 
consequence of this, numerous bubbles rise to 
tlic surface^ forming a head of froth and burst¬ 
ing with a hissing noise. There is some exter¬ 
nal resemblance between cflervescence and 
fermentation, only the latter process is much 
slower and more durable; hence it was, that 
the ancient chemists applied the term ferntent- 
atinn to all the phienouiena which areal pre¬ 
sent denoted by effervescence, and this mis¬ 
application of the term irresistibly induced 
(hem to explain the two processes by the same 
theory. lienee salt of tartar, of wormwood, 
and in short, all the mild alkalies, as well as 
the several varieties of carbonated lime, were 
mnked as fermentable botlies, and the muria¬ 
tic, nitric, and sulphuric acids, the addition of 
which produced in them efl'ervesccnce or fer¬ 
mentation, were called ferments; and as in 
these cases the ferment was an obvious acid, so 
they imagined that all real ferments were also 
essentially acids, but with their properties 
masked and obtunded by mixture with muci¬ 
lage, &e. The gass of eflervcsccnce is produced 
by single or double elective afltiiity; in the 
former case, it is for the most part carbonic 
acid, ill tile latter, it is either introtis gass or 
hydrogen. It is manifest, that the gass must 
have little or no affinity with the fluid in which 
if is immersed, in order to produce efl'erves- 
ccnce, hence it is, that although carbonic and 
muriatic acids are IhuIi gasses, and are both ex¬ 
tricated from their alkaline combinations by 
sulphuric acid, yet a solution of carbonat of 
potash in water 'shall produce a vehement ef¬ 
fervescence with sulphuric acid, while niuriat 
of potash in the same circumstances shall or- 
casion none at all, the carbonic acid having 
little or no afhnity for water acidulated by sul¬ 
phuric acid, while the muriatic acid will com- 
oine with the same very readily. 

EFFETE, a, {effaelus, Latin.') I. Disabled 
from generation {Beniteff). 2. Worn out with 
age {South). 

EFFICA'CIOUS. «. {efficax, Latin.) Pro¬ 
ductive of effects; powerful to produce the con¬ 
sequence intended {P/iilipi). 

EFFICA CIOUSLY, ad. Effectually {Dig- 

I'P)- 

EFFICACY.*, (from ej^eax, Latin.-) Pro¬ 
duction of the consequence intended {Tillot.). 

EFFPCI ENC’E,E r PI 'ci e n c \. *. (from ej"- 
Jtdo, Latin.) The act of producing effects; 
agency {South). 

EFTI'CIENT. s. {eiffldens, Latin.) 1. The 
cause which makes effects to be what th^ are 
{Hooker). 2. He that makes; the efi^tor 
Wale). 3. A factor in multiplication {Cham- 
lers). 

Efficient, n, Caiuiug effect {Collier). 

An efficient cause is either physical, as the 
fixe is the efficient canse of heat; ox moxalt 


as an adviser is the cause of a murder; or lira* 
versa!, which in various circumstances pro 
duces various effects, as God and the sun; or 
particular, as a horse which produces a horse; 
or uriivocal, which produces an effect' like it¬ 
self, as a horse begets a horse; or equivocal, 
according to the old doctrine, as the sun pro- 
ditcing a frog; or natural, which acts not only 
without precept in opposition to artificial, but 
also from' within, and according to its own in¬ 
clination, in opposition to violent, as fire acts 
when it warms; or s|)ontaneous, as a dog eat¬ 
ing ; or voluntary and free. 

To EFFI'GI ATE. «. a. {ej/lgio, Latin.) To 
form in semblance; to image. 

EFFIGl A'l’lON. s. (from rjlgiale.) The 
act of imagining things or iiersons. 

EFF]'G1E.S. E'pfigy. *. {e^gies, I..atin.) 
Resemblance; image in painting or sculpture; 
representation ; idea {Dryden). 

EFFI.GHliSCENCE, {effiorescentia ; from 
effluresco, to blow as si flower.) A preterna¬ 
tural redness of the skin. In chemistry it 
means tliui phamomenon which takes place 
upon crystals, producing a white powder, 
when exposed to ait.' Indeed, it is applied 
to two distinct phsenomena, which' it is of con¬ 
sequence to be aware of. Salts are cither un¬ 
alterable in the air, or they attract part of its 
moisture and arc resolved into a fluid, or they 
yield part of their water of crysfalliv.ation to 
the air, and are in consequence first sujterficial- 
Iv, and afterwards entirely, reduced to powder. 
This effect, at least in its commencement, is 
called efflorescence, and such salts are de¬ 
nominated efflorescent: but there is ano¬ 
ther kind of efflorescence wholly distinct 
from this, as when we speak of the efflore¬ 
scence of iron pyrites or of new mortar; in. 
the.se case.s it implies the appearance of a su¬ 
perficial covering of minute uatr-like crystals, 
and Is occasioned by the chemical changes that 
take place on the surface of the substance 
where these crystals apiiear. Thus sulphuret 
of iron is changed by einorescence intosulphat 
of iron or green vitriol: whereas sulphat of 
soda when subjected to the effloresceiKe first 
menuoned, although changed in form, re¬ 
mains the same in composition, except that it 
has lost part of its water. The one destroys 
crystals, the other produces them. 

EFFLOKE'SCENT’. a. {effloresm, Utin.) 
Shooting out in form of flowers {IVoodward), 

EFFLORKSCE'NTIA, is a term some¬ 
times u.sed by Ijotanists, to denote the precise 
time of the year and month in which any plant 
shews its first flower?. 

ETFLUENCE. *. {effino, Latin.) That 
which issues from some other principle 

^^fSlUVIUM, (from to spread 

abroad.) In physiology, a term mnch' used by 
philosophers and physicians, to express the mi¬ 
nute particles which exhale fcom most, if not 
all, t^rcstrial bodies in the form of insensible 
vapours. Sometimes, indeed, these effluvia be¬ 
come visible, and are seen ascending in the form 
of smoke; conttiitufing what, in aniinaU and 
plants, makes the matteTof j^rspiiatidllll 
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Nothing can exceed the sublilly of the otlori- 
Affoiis ediuvia of plants and otlief bodies. Mr. 
Boyle tells us, that having cx{)osctl to the open 
.air a ceriani quantity of asalbctida, he found 
iu, weight diminished only the eighth part of 
a grain in six days: hence, if we suppose, 
that during all that linie a man conlil micll 
the asafoetida at the di.stance of five feet, it 
will appear that its eflluvia cannot exceed the 
3 Jij3rod5;im!«,s?i,l«i t of an inch in inagnilude. 

rile etHuvi.i of mineral substances are callcfl 
steams; and when collected in mines, or oilier 
close,places, damp's. See CJass. 

Malignant effluvia are assigned by phy.‘>i- 
cians, as the cause of tlic plague and outer 
contagious diseases; as the jail-disteniper, hos- 
pital-fetcr, and the like. See Contagion 
and Skptow. 

E'h'FLL'X. s. {rfflnxus, Latin.) 1. The 
act of flowing out {,l[iwcey). 2. F.fl'usion; 
flow [Hammond)- 3. That which flows from 
something else; emanation [Thomi-on). 

To Efflu'x. I', w. [cjltio, Latin.) To run 
out; to flow away [B'wle). 

EFFLU'XION. s. [effluxum, Latin.) I. The 
act of flowing out [Brown). 2. That which 
flows out j enluviura ; emanation (Bccow). 

To EFFO'llC'E. V. a. [efforrer,' French.) 
Obsolete. 1. 'lo break ihioiigh bytiolcnce 
[Sjwiser). S. To force; to ravi.sh [Spenser). 

To EFFO'RM. ti. a. [eJJ'ormo, Laiiii.) To 
shape; to fa.shion (7i77/iyr). 

EFFOipjAa’ION. .r. (from efform.) The 
act of fashioning or gn ing form to [Bay). 

E'FFORT. s. [effort, Frcncli.) Struggle; 
vehement action; laborious endeavour [Addi^ 
sow). 

EFFO'SION. s. [tffodio, T..'itin.) The .act 
of digging up from the ground; dcicrraliun 
[Arhuihnot). 

EFFHA'IABLE. a. [effroyai/e, French.) 
Dreadful; frightful: not us«d (//orBcv), 

EFFUG'N'l’ERY. s. [effrontcrie, French.) 
Impudence; sliamclcssncbs (tf. Charles). 

EFFU'LCENCE. s. [effulgeo, Latin.) 
Lustre; brightness j clarity; sjdenduur [Mil- 
ton). 

EFFU'LGENT. a. [effnlifens, Lai.) Shin¬ 
ing: bright; Inminous (/iZwfimore), 

EFFUMARFLITY. *. [Jumus, laitin.) 
llie qnalitv of flying awtty in fumes [Boule). 

roOT^U'SE. V. a. [effusus, Latin.) To 
pour out; to spill; to shed [Milton). 

Effu'se. s. (from the verb.) Waste; effu¬ 
sion : not used [Shakspeare), 

EFFU'SION. s. [effusio, Latin.) l.The 
act of pouring out [Taylor). 2. Waste; the 
act of shedding [nooker). 3. The act of pour¬ 
ing out words (footer). 4. Bounteous dona¬ 
tion [Hammond), b. The tiling poured out 
[King CharlesY 

ErFU'SIVE. a. (from effuse,) Pouring out; 
disj^rsing [Thomson). 

■ ^ E FLAT, in music, the minor seventh of 
F,' and the second flat introduced in modulat¬ 
ing from the natural diatonic mode. 

EFr, in araphihiology. See I4 ace B t A. 

Eft. ad. (ejst, Saxon.) Soon; quickly; 
speedily; sliprtly; obsolete (Fiu>/«.r). 


E'FTSOONS. ad. (epx and poon, Saxon.) 
Soon afterward : obsolete [Knolles). 

E. G. [e.vcmpll gratia.) For the sake of an 
instance or example. 

EGBERT, first king of England, and last of 
the Saxon heptarchy. lie was the nephew of 
king Ina, and proclaimed king of Wessex in 
800 . In 328 he united all the other kingdoms 
under him. lie distinguished himself greatly 
against the Danes, and governed with great 
vvisriom and nuxieralion. He died in 3 JB, and 
was succeeded.by his son Elhehvolf. 

ICGER. Scc’Eagre. 


EGERI A, in fabulous history, a nymjili of 
Aricia in Italy. She was conrt^ by Numa, 
and according to Ovid, she became his wife. 
'I’liis prince trcquciitiv visited her, and that he 
might introduce his laws and new regulations 
into the state, he solemnly declared before the 
Roman people, that tliey were previously sanc¬ 
tified and approved by the nymph Egeriii. Ovid 
s.iys, that Eigeria was so disconsolate a* the 
death of Niuna, that she melted into tears, and 
was cliunged into a fountain by Diana. 

7b EGE'^ST. ». a. [egern, Latin.) To throw 
out food at the natural vents [Bacon). 


ElGli'STlON. ». [egesius, Latin.J The act 
of throwing out the digested food [Jiale). 

EiGG. s. (eej, Saxon.) I. That which is 
laid by feathered animals, and some others, 
from which their young is producerl [Baeon). 
2 . Tlic spawn or sperm [Blat kmnrc). . 1 . Any 
thing fashioned in the shape of an egg 
[Boyle). 

7oEcg. V. a. (eggin, Islundick.) To in¬ 
cite; to instigate [Xterham). 

EIgg. [ooum.) The shell or external cover¬ 


ing of tile embryo or fttus of oviparous ani¬ 
mals; for the physiological doctrine of which, 
•sec Incubation, Ovation, Concep¬ 


tion, Ehysiology, and Ornithology. 


I’lic eggs of poultry are chiefly used as food: 
the diflerent parts are likewise employed in 
pliarmacy and in medicine. The calcined 
shell is esteemed as an absorbent. 


The joik consists of two parts, the one albu¬ 
minous, resembling the pure albumen or 
white, tm«l hence cougulable and hardened by 
heat, acids, and alcohol; and the other a mild 
fat oil, which appeals to exist in the yolk as 
vegetable oil in the seeds of some plants, form¬ 
ing a striking analogy between the eggs of ani¬ 
mals and the seeds of vegetables; and hence, 
well calculated fur nutriment to the young 
chick. 'Diis oil is often applied externally and 
with success to burns and chaps. 

The albumen, or white of the egg, is coagu- 
lahlc in the same manner as tlic serum of the 


blond, but with more facility. Upon chemical 
analysis it possesses the common properties and 
results of shell, quill, and nail. Wnen left to 
itself, and exposed to a moist warm air, it pro¬ 
gressively becomes thin and putrid, and tneu 
exhibits an urinary odour. 

The shell is almost entirely carbonat of lime, 
cemented by secreted mucus. The lime is 
partly the result of the food taken into the sto¬ 
mach; but unquestionable experiments have 
also proved clearly, that a part of the lime U 
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also secreted from the animal system of 
the hen or other fowl. These experiments 
have been made wiili much attention by Vau- 
qoclin, and the result has been always the 
same. 

The faeces and urine of the cook, as well as 
of the hen, discover a solution of carbonat of 
lime: and hence it is not a vulgar prtyndiee 
alone that the cock himself has occasionally 
laid eggs, although e^s that, of course, have 
never been fecundated : for it is sufficient for 
this |>urpose, that a certain quantity of glair or 
albumen simuld loiter in the rectum for some 
time, and that the urine laden with carbonat of 
lime should pass over it, and give it a covering 
or tunic of this substance. The yolk of the egg 
renders oil miscible with water, and is triturat¬ 
ed with the same view with resinous and other 
substances. 

Kc.g, an ornament in architecture, whose 
name arises. from its forno. See KcHrNUS. 

Kgg-plant. SccSolanum. 

Kc.g-sh APED (Ovatus). In natural history. 
See Ovate. 

I’XJLANDULOUS. In botany, applied to 
.'1 petiole without glands. 

h:G LA Nn’INE. In botany. See Ros a . 

KGMONT (.Tustus vaii),.anemincnt nainter, 
born at Leyden in l()()2. He resided long in 
J'rance, where he was appointed painter to the 
king, and one of the ciders of the academy of 
)uinting and scnlpturc. He died at Antwerp 
in 1<)74. Kgmont excelled in historical sub¬ 
jects. 

K'GOTISM. js. (from ego, Latin.)Tlic fault 
committed in writing by the frequent repeti¬ 
tion of the word ego, or /} too frequent men¬ 
tion of one’s self (Spectator). 

E'GOTIST. s. (from ego, Latm.) One that 
is always rcfreatiiig the word ego, I j a talker 
of himself {Spectator), 

To E'GOl’IZE. V. n. (from ego, Latin.) To 
talk much on one’s self. 

KGRA, a town of Bohemia, formerly im¬ 
perial. It is seated on the Eger, and famous 
for its mineral waters. Lai. 6t). y N. Lon. 
J2. 40 E. 

EGRE'GIOUS. a, (egregius, l.iatin, from 
e ab ex, out of, and grer, grcgiit, a flock.) 1. 
One selected out of many for any distinguish¬ 
ing property. 2. Eminent; remarkable; ex¬ 
traordinary (More). 3. Eminently bad; re¬ 
markably vitious (Pope). 

EGRE'GIOUSLY. ad. (from egregious.) 
Eminently; shamefully (Arhuthnot). 

EGREMONT, a town in Cumberland, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is seated near 
the Irish Sea. Lat. 64. 32 N. Lon. 3. 
3.6 W. 

E'GRESS. *. (egressvs, Latin.) The act of 
going out of any place; departure (Hood- 
ward). 

EGRE'SSION. s. (egressio, Latin.) The 
act of ^ing out (Pope). 

EGrET. From aigrette, the French term 
for the pappus, down, or feathery crown of 
some seeds. See Pappus. 

F.GKET, in mastiology. See Simia. 
Egret, in ornitholo^. See Akdea. 
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EGRIOT, a species of cheriy. See Prw« 

NUS. 

EGUILLATTE, in the manage. See 
Yerk. 

EGYPl', a country of Africa; bounded on 
the north by the Mediterranean, on the east 
by the Red Sea and the isthmus of Suez, on 
the south by mountains, which separate it 
from Nubia, and on the west by the deserts 
of Lybia. Its length from north to south 
about 6U0 miles, its breadth about ]60. Egypt 
is divided into Upper and Lower, the former 
extending in a long and narrow valley from 
Sycne to Grand Cairo. Two rid^s of moun¬ 
tains form the outlines of Upper Egypt, run¬ 
ning along each side of tire Nile, till, reaching 
Grand Cairo, the western ridge takes its course 
towards Alexandria, the other towards the Red 
Si-a; the former consists of sandy hills, the 
base of which is a calcareous stone, the other 
of stony rocks. Beyond these mountains, on 
each side are deserts; between them lies a long 
plain, whose greatest breadth is not more than 
nine leagues. In this valley rolls the Nile. 
I-ower Egypt includes all the country between 
Cairo ana trie Mediterranean on the north and 
sonlh ; and Lybia and' the i$thmus*of Suez to 
the east and west; bounded by sandy deserts, 
it contains slips of land fertile and well culti¬ 
vated on the borders of the river and canals, 
and in the centre, that tract which is called 
Delta, formed by the branches of the Nile. 
Some geographers divide Egypt into three patls. 
Upper, Middle, and Lower. The Upper 
Egv'pt was called by the Greeks Thebais, now 
Said, or al Said, wnicli extends from Syene to 
Manfalout; Middle Egypt, called by the Greeks 
Ilcptanomis, now Yostani; and Lower Egypt, 
the best part of which was the Delta, now 
callesl Batiira, or Rif. The Thebais took its 
name from Thebes, the capital, and once con¬ 
tained many more cities; the other parts of 
F^'pt contained a great number of magnifi¬ 
cent and populous cities. The fertility of £^pt, 
and the excellence of its productions and fruits, 
are greatly celebrated by ancient writers, and 
by Moses himself, who must needs have been 
well acquaintixl with this country. It abounds 
in grain of all sorts, but particularly rice; in¬ 
somuch, that, as it was formerly the granary 
of Rome while subject to the Roman empire, 
it is now the principal country which supplies 
Gonstunlinoplc. The most plentiful parts of 
Egypt are the Delta, and that province which 
is now called Al Fayoiim, sup^sed to be the 
ancient Heracicotic name, the capital of which, 
bearing the same name, is thought to have 
been cither llcraclcopolis, Nilopolis, or Arsi- 
noc, and is said by the natives to have been 
built by Joseph, to whom they own themselves 
obliged for the improvements of this tenitory; 
which being much the lowest part of ^’pt, 
was before nothing but a sUmding iwol, till 
that patriarch, by cutting canals, and particu¬ 
larly the great one which reaches from the Nile 
to the lake Mocris, drained it of the water, and 
clearing it of the rushes and marshy weeds ren¬ 
dered it fit for tillage. It is now the most fer¬ 
tile land best cultivated land in the whole kbg> 
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dotn, tsontaiiiing a great niimier of villages, the flowers and harvest being seen no loflgtf, 
und yields graijes and other fruits in abundance; the people of the Lower Egypt profit by this 
and it fails not bearing even iu those years circumstance, assembling on tward large boats 
when the Nile not rising to its usual height the bees of different villages. Each proprietor 
occasions a scarcity in the other parts of confides his hives, with nis own mark, to the 
Egypt. There arc still eighty cauuls, like rivers, boatmari, who, when loaded, gently proceeds 
several of which arc twenty, thirty, and forty up tlic river, anti stops at every place where he 
leagues in length, receiving and distributing finds veidure and flowers. The bees swnrni 
the intindation over the country. Except six, from their cells at break of day and collect tiicir 
the others are almost all filled up, and arc dry nectar, returning several times loaded with 
when the Nile is low. 'J'lie grand lakes of booty, and, in the evening, re-enter their hives, 
Mocris, Bahira, and Marcblis, were vast re- witlimit ever mistaking their .abode. Were 
SCTvoirs to contain the superabundant waters, beat the principle of diseases, the Said wovild 
oud afterwards disperse tliem among the neigh- not be liabituble; but it only seems to occa- 
bouring plains. Be.sides lliese rcserv'oirs, all the sion a burning fever, to whidv the inhabitants 
towns a little distance from the Nile arc siir- are subject, and which they cure by regimen, 
rounded by .s|xicious jxmds, for the convenience drinking much water, and bathingin the river j 
of the innahitanls and agriculture. 'I'welve in oilier respects they are strong and healthy, 
hundred ycais has this country been subjected Old men are numerous; and many ride on 
to a people, who, not farmers themselves, have horseback at eighty. The food they cat in the 
suiferetl these great works to perish, and the hoi season much contributes to the preservation 
ignorance of its present ginermnent will com- of ilieir health; it is chiefly vegetables, nulse, 
plete tlietr destruction. The limits of culti- and milk. They bathe frequently, eat little, 
rated Egypt yearly decrease, and barren sands seldom drink fermented liquors, and vnix much 
every where accumulate. W’hcn the Turks lemon juice in their food. This abstinence 
conquered Egypt, in 1617, the lake Mareotis preserves vigour to a very advanced age. The 
was near the walls of Alexandria, and tlffc waters of the Nile are lighter, softer, and more 
canal through which its waters ran to that agreeable to the taste, than almost any other, 
city was navigable. This lake baa disapiicarcd. In Lower ligyiit, the neighlionrhood of the 
and the lands it watered, which, according to sea, the large lakes, and the abundance of (he 
historians, produced corn, wine, and fruits in water-, iiitKleraie the sun’s heat, and preserve a 
abundance, are become deserts, wiiere the me- delightful temperature. The greatest torment 
lancholy traveller finds neither tree, shrub, nor of the inhabitants are the gnats .iiul musquitos, 
.verdure. The very canal, the work of Alex- which, rising by millions out of the marshes, 
ander, necessary for the jsnbsisience of the city swarm in the air and the hoii-ses. The hancl- 
he had built, is almost filled up; it is dry ex- kerchief must be held in the hand all day. It 
Cept when the waters are at the highest point is the first thing a visitor receives, and at night 
of inundation, and soon becomes so again, it is necessary to sleep under mnsqniteros. i>is- 
Population has equally snfiered : ancient eases of the eyes are the comftioiicst in Egypt, 
Egypt supplied food to eight millions of inba- where the blind are uumeiuus. Eight ilitm- 
bitants, and to Italy and the neighbouring pro- sand of these unfortunate |]eople arc decently 
vinces likewise. At present, the estimate is maintained in tbe great mosque of Grand 
not one half. Secd-linic difters according to Cairo. It is from this country that the English 
the province, and the height of the ground, have, within a few years, imported that dread- 
Near Sjcnc, wheat and barley arc sown in Oc- ful disorder, the ophthalmia. The smali pox 
tober, and rcnjicd in January. About Girge, is very common in Egypt, without committing 
the harvest month is I'cbruarv, and March great ravages. As to pulmonary discast'.s, 
round Grand Cairo: such is the general pro- which in cold countries carry off so many in 
gress of the harv est through the Said. There the prime of youth, they are unknown in this 
are many exceptions, according as the lands are happy climate. The unhealthy season in 
high OT low, more or less distant from the E'gypi is from February till the end of May j 
river. They sow and reap all the year in Lower the south winds blow at intervals, and load the 
J^ypt,whcrcvertbeycan obtain the water of the atmosphere with a svibtilc dust, which makes 
fiver. ITie land is never fallow, and yields lircathing difficult, anti drive before them [ler- 
three harvests annually; there the traveller in- nicioiis exhalations. Sometimes the heal be- 
cessantly beholds the charming prospect tif comes insupportable, and the thermometer 
flowers, fruits, and corn; and spring, snmmbr, suddenly rises twelve degrees, 
and autumn, at once present their treasures. Egypt was governed by its own kings till 
l>8cending from, the cataracts, at the begin- Cambyses became master of it 525 years B.C. 
ningof January, the wheat is seen almost ripe; This country continued under the Persian yoke 
flifttiei on it is in ear; and still farther the till the time of Alexander the Great, who, 
Adds are green. Lucerne is mowed three having conquered Persia, built the city of 
times between November and March, and is Alexandria. He was succeeded by Ptolemy, 
the only hw of Egypt, servingchiefly to fodder the son of Lagns, 324 years B.C. Ten kings 
the cattle. The Emotion art of hatching chick- of that name succeeded each other, till Cleopa- 
ens is peculiar to themselves. TTteir manner ira, the sister of the last Ptolemy, ascended the 
ofraisnigbees tsrtot Icssextraordioa^, and be- throne; when Egypt became a Roman pro- 
•peaks great ingenuity. Upper i’^pt pre- vince, and oontinued so till the reign of Omar, 
amiog its venlture only four or five months, the second calif of the successors of Mahmnet, 
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who drove away the Homans, after it had been 
in their bands 700 years. When the power 
of the califs declined, Saladine set up the em¬ 
pire of the Mamlouks, which became so 
jMiwerful in time, that they extended their do¬ 
minions over a great part of Africa, Syria, and 
Arabia. Last of all, Selim, al'urkish emperor, 
conquered Kgypt. The present population of 
I^ypt is computed at 3,3U0,000. Tire inha¬ 
bitants are composed of four different races of 
people; the Turks, who pretend to be masters 
of the coun^; the Aralw, who were conquer¬ 
ed hy the Turks} the Cophts, who are de¬ 
scended from the first Egyptians that became 
I'hrUtians; and the Mamlouks, who were 
originally Circassian or Mingreiian slaves, but 
being the only military force, arc the real 
masters of the country. Of these last, M. Vol- 
ncy observes, that during the 550 years they 
hare been established in E^sypt, not one of 
them has founded a subsisting family; not one 
family exists in the second generation ; but all 
their children perish in the first or second year. 
'J'hc metliod of perpetuating them is the same 
as that by which they were established j llwit 
is, they arc kept up by slaves transported from 
tlic original country. Tlie Russians have, 
therefore, rendered a very important service to 
the Turks, by checking the traffic of slaves in 
Mount Caucasus. E.gypt has been, for many 
years, distracted l)y the civil wars between the 
diflerent contending beys, by which its 24 pro¬ 
vinces were governed. 

The animals found in Egypt are tigers, hye¬ 
nas, antelopes, apes, camels, black cattle, 
horses, and asses; crocodiles, once thought 
peculiar to this country; caiiielions, ichneu¬ 
mons, ostriches, eagles, hawks, &:c. 

For a description of those stupendous and 
almost indestructible monuments of hnman 
grandeur, the pyramids, so often taken notice 
of by travellers, see the article PYRAMir>s. 

KGYFl'IAN PEBBLE. Sec Jaspis. 

EGYFI'IAiVS, or gvpsics. See Gypsies. 

EIIRENBREITSI'EIN, a very ancient 
fortress, in the electorate of Treves, on the E. 
bank of the Rhine, opposite Coblenlz. It 
stands on the summit of a stupendous rock, 
not less than 600 feet alxive the level of the 
river, and has been thought, when supported 
by a competent ganison, to be impregnable. 
This fortress, however, surrender™ to the 
French, after a long siege, and a blockade of 
above a year’s continuance, in Feb 1799. R 
has a communication with Coblcntz, by snb- 
terrnneous passages cut out of the solid rock, 
and is plentifully supplied with water from a 
well 980 feet deep. 

liHRE'l’IA. In botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Drupe 
two-celled; nuts solitary, two celled; stiogna 
notched. Nine species; chiefly of the West 
Indies, and ^uth America: generally shrnl»: 
but c. tinifolia, a Jamaica tree; with alternate 
leaves, and white terminal flowers. 

F.HRHARTA. In botany, a genus of the 
class-hfxandria, order dij^nia. Calyx, glume 
two-valved, one flowered j coiol, glume dOi»* 
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ble, each of them two-valved, the ooter onr 
with a semilunar cavity on each side at the' 
base for the reception of the inner one. Thir¬ 
teen classes } all natives of the Cape: of these, 
four have lately been admitted into this genua ■ 
u|x>n the autliority and elucidation of Or^ 
Swartz, which were heretofore more common¬ 
ly ranged under the genus mrlica. Of these 
curious grasses, some species are awned, but - 
the greater number awnless. 

El A, and £r, in our old writers are used 
for an island; sometimes for water: they ge¬ 
nerally have either one or other of these senses, 
when they terminate a word. 

To E^Ja'CULATE. t». a. (ejaculor, Latin.) 
To throw; to shoot; to dart out (Grew). 

EJACULATION. *. (from ^ocM/tf<e.) 1. 
The act of darling or throwing out iBacon), 
). A short prayer darted out- occasionally 
(Taylor'). 

EjACULATORS, in anatomy, a name ap¬ 
plied to two muscles of the penis, ftooi their 
oflice in the ejection of the semen. 

EJA'CULATORY. a. (from ijaculate.) 1, 
Suddenly darted out (Duppa). 2. Sudden; 
hasty (/,’E.K/rawge)/- 

To EJE'CT. w. a. Cejido, ejecium, Latifi.) 

1 . To throw out; to cast forth; to void (Saa¬ 
di/s). 3. To throw out or expel from an 
oifice or possession (Dryden). 3. To expel; 
to drive aw:w (Shahspeare). 4. To cast away; 
to reject (Ilookrr). 

E.'TE'CTION. s. (ejectio, latin.) 1. The 
act of casting out; expulsion (Broome). 2. 
(In phpick.)'Tlic dlicharge of any thing by 
an emnnetory (Quincy). 

EJltCTMENT, in law, is a mixed action, 
by which a lessee for years, when ousted, may 
recover his term and damages; it is real in 
rcs])cct of the lands, but personal in respect of 
the damages. Since the disuse of real aciion, 
this mixed proceeding is become the common 
method of trying the title to lands or tene¬ 
ments. Jlunn. on Ejectments. 

The modern method of proceeding in eject¬ 
ment entirely depends on a string of legal fic¬ 
tions ; no actual lease is made; no actual en¬ 
try by the plainlift'; no actual onster by the 
defendant; but all are merely ideal for the sole 
pur{)Ose of trying the title. To this end, a 
lease fora term of years is stated in the proceed¬ 
ings to have been made by him who claims 
title to the plaintiff, who is generally an ideal 
flclitions person, who has no existence, thou^ 
it ought to be a real person to answer for the 
defendant’s costs. In this proceeding, which 
is the declaration (for there is no other pro¬ 
cess in this action), it is abo stated, that the 
lessee, in consequence of the demise 16 him 
made, entered into the premises; and that the 
defendant, who is abo now another ideal ficti¬ 
tious person', and who is called the casual 
ejeetdr, afterwards entered thereon, and ousted 
the plaintiff; for which otister the plaitHiff 
brings this action. Under this dwlaratbn is 
■ written a notice, supposed to be written by this 
casual ejector, directed to the tenant in pos- 
- session of the premises j in which notice the 
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CAsaal ejector informs the tenant of the action 
brought by tlie lessee, and assures him, that as 
he, the casual ejector, has no title at all to the 
premises, he shall make no defence, and thi-re- 
Ibre he advises the tenant to appear In court, 
at a certain time, and defend liis own title, 
otherwise he, the casual ejector, will suffer 
judgment to be had against him, hy which the 
actual tenant will inevitably be turned out of 
possession. S Cromp. Prac. 162. 

The ancient way of proceeding was by ac¬ 
tual sealing a lease on the premises, by the 
party in interest who was to try the titles; 
and this method is still in use in the ibllowiiig 
cases: 

First, Where the house or thing for which 
ejectment is brought is enipU’. Secondly, 
when a corporation is lessor of the plaintiff, 
they must give a letter of attorney to sonic jier- 
son to enter and seal a lease on the land ; for a 
corporation Ctinnot make an attorney or a bai¬ 
liff except by deed, nor can they appear but liy 
making a proper person their attorney hy deed, 
therefore they cannot enter and demise upon 
the land as natnral persons can. L.liuynt. 
13.6. Thirdlv, When the several interests of 
the lessor of the plaintiff are not known, for in 
that case it is proper to seal a lease on the pre¬ 
mises, lest they should fail in setting out in 
their declaration the several interests which 
each man possesses. Fourthly, Where the 
proceedings are in an inferior court, they must 
proceed by actually sealing a lease, because they 
cannot make rulc.s confess lease, entry, and 
ouster, inasmuch as inferior courts have not 
authority to imprison for disobedience to their 
rules. 

It is a general rule, that no person can in 
any case bring an ejectment, unless he has in 
himself at the time a right of entry; for al¬ 
though by the modern practice the defendant 
is obliged by rule of court to confess lease, 
chtryi and ouster, yet that rule was only de¬ 
signed to expedite the trial of tlie plaintiff’s 
right, and not to give him a right which he 
had not before; and therefore, when it hap- 

E ens that the person claiming title to the lands 
as no right of entry, he cannot maintain his 
action. 3 Black. 200. 

I'lie damages recovered in these actions, 
though formerly their only intent, are now 
usually (since the title has been considered as 
the principal question) very small and inade¬ 
quate, amounting commonly to one shilling, 
or some other trivial sum. In order, therefore, 
to complete the remedy, when the possession 
has been long detained from him thafhas right, 
an action of trespass also lies, after a recoveiy 
in ejectment, to .recover the mesne profits 
whi^, the tenant in possession had wrongfully 
received,; which action may be brought in the 
name hf .either the nominal plaintiff in the 
ejectment, or his lessor, against the tenant in 
po^sion, whether he is made party to the 
decunent, or suffers judgment to go by de- 
lauU. 

HIGH inlerj. An expression of sudden de¬ 
light. 
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EIGHT, a. (from the Saxon.) A number 
consisting of twice four. 

EIGHTEEN, a. A number consisting of 
ten and eight units added together. 

EIGHTEENTH, o. The order of a thing, 
either in place or succession, which is removed 
the distance of seventeen from the first; or 
twice as much or as far as the ninth. 

EIGHTH, a. A word expressing the order 
in which a thing stands from the first, when it 
is next beyond the seventh. 

Eighth, in music, an octave. 

EIGHTIETH, a. .\ii ordinal, implying that 
.T thing or succession is removed eighty tmies, 
incliuling the first. 

EIGHl’-PETALLED COROL, in botany, 
consisting of eight distinct petals. Octnpeiala 
rorolla: as in mimnsops. When it is only 
deeply divided into eight parts, it is said to be 
ciglu-clcft or octofid; (corolla octofida) as in 
fuchsia and chlura. We have an example of 
an eight-cleft calyx (calyx octolidus) in Sor- 
mcntilla. 

Eight-score. «. Eight times twenty, or 
1 () 0 . 

EIGHTY, s. A number consisting of eight 
times ten added together. 

EIGNE, a. (ttisKc, French.) In law, the 
elder, or first-born; not alienable; entailerl. 

EILE'MA. (ii>.»ifA.»; from (iXfw, to involve; 

3 . d. involution.) Contortion or involution of 
le eilcum or ileum: iliac |>assion. 

EI'LEUM. (fiXMvj from to involve.) 
The ileum; so called from its many circum¬ 
volutions. 

EILEUS, (from the theme above.) The 
same as eileina, iliac passion. 

EI'SEL. f. (eosil, Saxon.) Vinegar; any 
acid. 

EISETERIA. (from MutJLa, 1 enter.) In 
antiquity, the day on which the magistrates at 
Athens entered upon their office. 

EIGTIER. pron. (aisSep, Saxon.) One or 
other of two pcisans or things indifferently. 2. 
Each; both {Hale). 

EEt H E R. ad. A distributive advcrb,answer- 
ed by or: either the one or the other (JBacon). 

EJULA'TION. s. (ejulalio, l^t.) Outcry; 
lamentation; moan; wailing (G. o/the Ton.), 
EKE. ad. (eac, Saxon.) Also; likewise 
(.Prior). 

7’oEke. V. a. (eacan, Saxon.) 1. To in¬ 
crease (.Spenser). 2 . To supply; to fill up de¬ 
ficiencies (.Pope). .3. To protract; to lengthen 
(Shakspeare). 4. To spin out by useless addi¬ 
tions {Pope). 

EKEBIRGIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class dccandria, order monogynia. Calyx four- 
parted ; corol fivc-petalled; nectary a ring 
surrounding the germ; berry five-seeded. One 
species only; a Cape tree with pinnate leaves; 
leaflets ovate, lanceolate, entire; panicle axil¬ 
lary, curamb^; pedicels and calyxes woolly. 

EKLYSIS, in ancient music, a particular 
kind of tuning in the enharmonic ^nus; in 
which the performer dropped from a certain 
sound to one that was lower by three quarter 
tones. 
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EKRON, in scripture history, a city and 
govmnnent of the Philistines. 

y’o ELA'BOIIaTE. v.a. (p/nZoro, Latin.) 

1 . To produce with labour {Yiiung). 2 . To 
heighten and improve by successive endeavours 
or operations (Arbuthnot). 

Ela'bokate. a. (eiabora/us, I.atin.) Fi¬ 
nished with great diligence (/YaJ/fr). 

E[.A'B011ATELY. ad. Lalmriously; dili¬ 
gently } with great study {Newion). 

ELAHORA'TION. s. (from elaborate.) 
Iniprovexnciit by successive operations {Ray). 

ELiEAGNCS. Oleaster, or wild olive. 
In botany, a genus of the class tetrandria, order 
iTionogynia. Corollcss ; calyx four-cleft, cam- 
pauulate, superior ^ drupe beneath the calyx. 
Ten species; one or two from the south of 
Europe: the rest from India. Those more 
frequently cultivated among ourselves are, 

1 . E. orientalis, with oblong, orate, opake 
leaves, p.aler underneath, but not glossy or 
silvery: flowers small, yellowish in the inside, 
and not unpleasantly scented when fully 
blown. 

2 . E. angustifolia: witli lanceolate leaves, 
silvery white underneath. It is sometimes a 
thorny tree: very be:nitiful both in leaves and 
flower, and chiefly cultivated in our gardens. 

3. Iv iatifola: with ovate, alternate leaves, 
elegantly silvered, and varigated with dark- 
coloured spots. It is a native of Ceylon. 

The last species is too lender to be exposed 
to the changeful climate of this country, and 
must therefore aUviys be treated as a green¬ 
house or a stove plant. ^I'he two former 
s)x:cics arc best propagated by l.i}ing down the 
young shoots in autumn: in a twcivcmoniii 
after which they will take root and may he 
separated from llic parent stock, aiul traus- 
]) 1 anted to the places for which they are in¬ 
tended. 

EL.3iiOCARPUS, in botany, a genus of the 
class imlyaiidria, order monogynia. ('alyx five- 
Icaval, or five parted ; petals five, jagged; .an¬ 
thers two-valvcd at the lij); drupe with a 
grooved and tubcrcled nut. Five species; trees 
of India or New Zealand: of which e. copalli- 
feriis, with Icjues very entire and terminal 

i iauicle, yields the resin called (jiini Co]>al, so 
renuently employed in our varnishes. 

EL^UTUHSIUM, in antiquity, the same 
:is alipterium. 

To ELA'NCE. v. a. (elancer, French.) To 
throw out; to dart {Ptior). 

ELAPHEBOLIA, an ancient festival in 
honour of Diana the huntress. 

ELAPHEBOLIUM, the ninth month of 
the Athenian year, answering to the latter {tart 
of February and beginning of March. It con¬ 
tained 30 days, and took its name from the 
festival Ebolia which was celebrated in that 
month. 

ELAPHOBOSCUM. {elapholoscum, jjut- 
from ixa^r, a stag, and |S« 0 %v, to cat; 
so called, because deer eat them greedily.) 
The wild parsnip. See P.ASTiNArA. 

F.LAPHRUS, in zoology, a tribe of m- 
leoptetous insects belonging to the genus cicin- 
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dela thus denominated by FabricitiS in h» en¬ 
tomological system. See CiciNDELA. 

ELASMIS. See Talc. 

'To ELA'PSE. V. a. {elapms, Lat.) To {tass 
away; to glide away {Clarissa). 

ELA'STICAL. Elastic, a. (from i>«w.) 
Having the power of returning to the form 
from which it was distorted; springy; having 
the power of a spring {Newton'^ 

Elastic bitumen. See Bitumen. 

Elastic fluids. See Air, Gass, and 
Vapours. 

Elastic GUM. See Caoutchouc. 

Elastic pericarp, in botany, throwing 
open, or casting oil' its valves with a spring, as 
in dictamiius aibns. Not different from Dis- 
siLiENT ; which sec. 

Elastic strings, such as possess the 
property of restoring themselves tothe^figure and 
|)ositiou which they had lost by the action of 
some other body iqton them. Strings of catgnt 
and of gold, brass, and silver wire, are generally 
denominated elastic, and indeed have the term 
applied to them with more propriety than any 
other string we are acquainted witn; on this 
account they are made use of in ihe construc¬ 
tion of musical stringed instruments. Mathe¬ 
maticians have endeavoured to investigate the 
nature of the curve into which a vibrating elas¬ 
tic string would form itself at any perioo of its 
s ibration. The theorem of Elder and Dc La 
Grange, in the case where the stretched string 
is su|>pn$ed to ho first at rest, is in effect this: 
coiilimie the figure each way alternately on dif¬ 
ferent sides of the axis, and in contrary posi¬ 
tions ; then, from any {joint of the curve, take 
au absciss each way, in the same proportion to 
the length of the chord as any given portion of 
time, bears to the time of one semivibration, and 
the half sum of the ordinates will be the dis¬ 
tance of that point of the string from the axis, 
at the ex{)iration of the time given. Ex[)eri- 
inents have fully proved the accuracy of this 
construction, and the non-existence of what 
has been railed the harmonica! curve. Dr. 
Thniiias Young, in |jart 1. Phil. Trans. 1800, 
has given an entertaining account of the multi¬ 
farious figures of musical strings, according to 
the different ways in which they .are (Jut in 
motion; wherein he observes, that when a 
string is of unequal thickness, or when it is 
loosely tended and forcibly inflected, the apsides 
and double points of the orbits have a vciy evi¬ 
dent rotatory motion, llie compound rota¬ 
tions seem to demonstrate the existence of se¬ 
condary vibrations, and to account for the acute 
harmonic sounds which generally attend the 
fundamental sound. Tliis gentleman also re¬ 
marks, that, “ there is one fact respecting these 
secondary notes which seems entirely to have 
escaped notice. If a chord be inflected at one- 
half, one-third, or any other aliquot part of its 
length, and then suddenly left at liberty, the 
harmonic note which would be produced by 
dividing the chord at that point is entirely lost, 
and is not to be distinguished during any part 
of the continuance of the sound. This demon¬ 
strates, that the secondary notes do not depend 
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iipon any interferehce of the vibrations of the 
au-with each other, nor upon any sympathetic 
agitation of auditory fibres, nor upon any effect 
of reflected sound upon the chord, but merely 
upon its initial figure and motion. See Chord, 
liARMOHtCS, andSTRiNO. 

ELASTICITY, that disposition in bodies 
by which they endeavour to restore themselves 
to the posture from whence they were displac¬ 
ed by any external force. The principal phe¬ 
nomena observaldc in elastic bodies arc: 1. 
That an elastic body (i. e, a body perfectly 
elastic, if any such there be) endeavours to re¬ 
store itself with the same force with which it is 
pressed or bent. 3. An clastic body exerts its 
force equally towards all sides; though the 
effect is chiefly found on that side where the 
resistance is weakest, as is evident in the case 
of a gun exploding a ball, a bow shooting out 
an arrow, &c. 3. Elastic bodies, in what man¬ 
ner soever struck, or impelled, arc inflected, 
and rebound after the same manner: thus a 
bell yields the same musical sound, in what 
manner or on what side soever it be struck; 
the same of a tense or musical chord: and a 
body rebounds from a plane in the same 
angle in which it meets or strikes it, making 
the angle of incidence equal to the angle of re¬ 
flection, whether the intensity of the stroke be 
greater or less. 4. A body perfectly liquid, if 
any such there be, cannot be elastic, if it be 
allowed that its jxirts cannot be compressed. 

A body perfectly solid, if any such there be, 
cannot be elastic; liecause, having no pores, it 
is incapable of being compressed, ff. The 
elastic properties of bodies seem to differ, ac¬ 
cording to their greater or less density or com¬ 
pactness, though not in an equal degree: thus, 
metals are rendered more compact and elastic 
by being hammered: temperett steel is mucli 
more elastic than soft steel; and the density of 
the former is to that of the latter as 780Q to 
7738: cold condenses solid bodies, and ren¬ 
ders them more clastic; whilst heat, that re¬ 
laxes them, has the opposite effect: but, on 
the contrary, air, and other elastic fluids, are 
expanded Iw heat, and rendereil more elastic. 

^me booies are almost perfectly elastic, that 
is; when their shape is changed by external 
pressure, and that pressure is removed, they 
recover their former shape completely, and they 
recover it with great promptitude. Glass, 
ivory, hard steel, are of this kind. But most 
bodies either do not recover it completely, or 
they recover it very slowly; some hardly re¬ 
cover it atall. A rod of iron will, when con¬ 
siderably bent, not nearly recover its shape; a 
rod of lead still leas; and a rod of soft clay will 
hardly recover it in any degree. These, how¬ 
ever; Wt but gradations of one and the same 
(^naHtyje 4f the quiescent form of a body is very 
Jitllh mStntbed, it wilt recover it again. Thus, 
a common soft iron wire of and 12 inches 
long, if twisted mice round, will return com¬ 
pletely to its original form, and, will allow this 
to'berepcated for ever; but if it betwisted Jj 
tnnts, it will untwist only ]: and in this new 
it will twist and untwist one turn as 
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often as we please. ^ Even a rod of soft clay 
^•gth of an inch in diameter, and ^ feet long, 
will bear one twist as often as we pkasef but 
if twisted 4 times, will untwist itself only one 
turn, and will do this as often as we choose. 
In short, it appears that the iiarticles of bodies, 
usually calleu unelastic, will admit a small 
change of distance or situation, and will recover 
it again, exhibiting perfect elasticity, in opposi¬ 
tion to very small forces; but if they are forced 
too far from this situation, they have no ten¬ 
dency to return to it completely, hut And inter¬ 
mediate situations, in which they have the very 
same connections with the surrounding par¬ 
ticles ; and in this new situation, they can again 
exhibit the same perfect elasticity, in opposition 
to very small forces. Mr. Coulomb conceives 
such bodies to consist of elastic particles: they 
manifest perfect elasticity, so long as the forces 
employed to change their shape do not remove 
the ]>arliclcs from their present contacts; but 
if they are removed from these, they slide on to 
other situations, where they again exhibit the 
same appearances. 

If two bodies perfectly elastic strike one 
against another, there will be or remain in each 
the same relative velocity as before, i. e. they 
will recede with the same velocity as that with 
which they met. For the compressive force, 
or the magnitude of the stroke in any given 
boflies, arises from the relative velocity of those 
bodies, and is proportional to it; and bodies 
jicrfeotly clastic will restore themselves com- 
Jdetely to the flgnre they had before the shock; 
or, in other words, the restitutive force is equal 
to the compressive, and therefore must be equal 
to the force with which they came together, 
and consequently they must by elasticity recede 
from each other with the same velocity. Hence, 
taking equal times before and after the shock, 
the distances between the bodies will be equal: 
and therefore the distances of times from the 
common centre of gravity will, in the same 
times, be equal. Whence the laws of percus. 
sion ofbodies perfectly clastic are easily deduced. 

The cause or principle of elasticity has been 
variously assigned. The Cartesians account 
for it from the materia subtilis making an effort 
to pass through pores that are too narrow for it. 
But others, setting aside the precarious notion 
of a materia snbtilis, account for elasticity from 
that great law of nature ailraction, or the cause 
of the cohesion of the parts of solid and firm 
bodies. Thus, say they, when a hard body is 
struck or bent, so that the com|X)nent parts are 
moved a little from each other, but not quite 
disjointed or broke oft', or separated so far as to 
be out of the power of that attracting force 
whereby they cohere; they must certainly, on 
the cessation of the external violence, spring 
back to their former natural state: Others re¬ 
solve elasticiQr into the pressure of the atmo¬ 
sphere: for a violent tension, or compression, 
inough not so great as to separate the constitu-' 
ent particles of bodies far enough to let in any' 
foreign matter, must yet occasion many little 
vacuota between the separated surfaces; so that 
upon Ute reiQOval of the force they will close 



again by the pressure of tbe aerial fluid upon 
tbe external parts. (Sec Atmosphere.) 
Lastly, others attribute the elasticity of all hard 
bodies to the power of terilition in the air in¬ 
cluded within them ; and so make the clastic 
force of the air the principle of elasticity in all 
other bodies. But all these explications arc 
unsatisfactory. 

M. Libes, the ingenious author of the 
Kuuveau Dictionnaire de Physique, has given 
p. 341, &c. of his first volume, a new ex¬ 
plication of the phenomena of elasticity, which 
depends upon the following principles; 

1 . The signs of elasticity suppose a compres¬ 
sion effected, that is, an alteration in the figure 

f bodies produced by the mutual approach of 
tiic -inolcculse: whence it results, that bodies, 
whose moleculic yield with a very great facility 
to the slightest pressure, so as to roll one over 
another without changing their figure, cannot 
give sensible signs of elasticity. Such in gene¬ 
ral are liquids. 

2. When an clastic body is compressed, some 
of its integrant innleculac are brought nearer to 
one another, wltile others undergo a farther 
separation nearly equal to the approach of the 
former. 

3. .'Vt the habitual degree of heat and pres¬ 
sure which we experience, all bodies have a 
volume determined by the ratio of equality, 
which exists between the attractive force of 
their ]xirticles, and the repulsive force com- 
mimicated by the caloric combined with those 
particles. 

These being granted, the re-csfablishment 
of solid bodies, after the compression, appears 
to be the result of the combined action of tlie 
•caloric and of attraction. For in the moleculo; 
brought nearer by the compression, the repul¬ 
sive force augments, and the attractive force 
likewise augments; but the augmentation of 
the former force exceeds that of the latter. 
For, at the epoch of the foriiiatiun of the body, 
such as it existed previous to the compression, 
the repulsive force communicated to its mole- 
culae by the caloric was sufficient to give the 
degree of separation that was peculiar to the 
body: it was, therefore, su|ieriur to the attrac¬ 
tive force until the moment when liic mole- 
culse had become so far separated as was con¬ 
sistent with the natural state of the body. 
Whence it results, that if the particles arc 
brought nearer together by compression, that 
is, irthey are contracted with the caloric into a 
smaller space, the-ratio of equality which sub¬ 
sisted between the attraction and the repulsion 
before the compression, must be destroyed iu 
favour of the repulsion; and consequently, on 
the cessation of theconipression, this surplus of 
repulsive force will act so as to separate again 
the moleculae brought nearer by the compres¬ 
sion until the equilibrium is re-e.stablisheo be¬ 
tween the attraction and the repulsion: and 
this equilibrium can only be re-established, 
when the molecules have recovered the degree 
of separation which they bad previous to the 
compression. 

For umilar reasons the attraction will pre¬ 


dominate over the repulsion in those particles 
which have suffered a farther separation than 
is due to the natural stale: it must, therefore, 
act to draw the particles nearer, and re-establish 
the equilibrium of those forces; and this equi¬ 
librium cannot be re-established until the nude- 
cules have recovered the relative distance which 
they had before the compression. 

This theory M. Libes applies to an elastic 
sphere, as an ivo^ bail when falling upon a 
lane, to a plate of steel, whose extremities are 
rought towards each other by bending, and to 
the known effects of tempered metals, ecc. 

In explaining the elasticity of aeriform fluids, 
M. Libes calls in to his aid a new force. For, 
in this kind of substances, the repulsion having 
prevailed over the attraction, their particles are 
retained in their mutual position by the pressure 
of the atmosphere. But this fiirce, it may be 
observed, being constant, makes no change in 
the results just stated: except that if the pres¬ 
sure be taken away, the particles of the gas 
will be separated from one another, until their 
relative distance attains a |ioiut determined by 
the equality between the attraction of the earth, 
and the repulsion of those particles. 

Now since all bodies contain caloric, it may 
be asked bow it hapjiciis that all bodies are not 
elastic, if caloric be the principle of elasticity} 
To this M. Libes replies by the following re¬ 
marks. 

I St. Since there is not in nature any body, 
either perfectly hard, or perfectly soft, there is 
none but what possesses some degree of elas¬ 
ticity. 

2dly. Perceplible signs of elasticity suppose 
the compression eft’ccietl; it is not therefore 
surprising, that bodies in which we cannot pro¬ 
duce compression should not give any sign of 
elasticity. 

3dly. Although caloric be the principle of 
elasticity, it docs not follow th,-it all bodies 
which cotitaiii caloric must exhibit this pro¬ 
perly. 1. Too much or too little caloric may 
equally weaken the clastic force. The dificrent 
forms which distinguish the integrant moleculas 
of different bodies, the different arMiigemcnt 
assumed by those tnolecuise, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, may be sometimes more or' leas 
favourable, at others more or less prejudicial io 
elasticity. 2. Soft bodies, sucri as butter, 
humid clay, &c. experience in their soft state 
a commencement of solution by water, which 
innst alter the repulsive force of their moleculae, 
and consequently hurt the elasticity. This is 
so true, that these bodies, freed from their 
aqueous prt, without changing their temima- 
lure yielu sensible signs of elasticity, 

M. Libes, insteitd of attempting to explain, 
as some would expect, why calonc is elastic, 
says it is not necessary to suppose it so. For 
it may communicate this property to other 
bodies without being so itself. This position 
he illustrates as follows: when diy bread 19 
immersed in water, that bread becomes swoln, 
its particles being further separated from one 
another: water, therefore, by (Mnetrating the 
pows of the bre^» communicates to its particles 
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a repulsive force; yet it would Ue ridiculous to 
conclude from hence, that the molcculsc of 
water mutually repel one another. In like 
manner, when we subject a body to the action 
of heat, its integrant molecules are separated 
from one another, and acquire a repulsive force 
by their combination with caloric: but this 
phenomenon, like the preceding, probably de¬ 
pends upon the concourse of several attractive 
forces, such as that of the molecul® of the 
caloric, that of the particles of the body for one 
another, and lastly the reciprocal attraction of 
the particles of the caloric and those of the 
body penetrated by that duid; whence it results 
that the elasticity of bodies by no means pre¬ 
supposes that ot the caloric which has given 
rise to it. 

Indeed, M. Libes does not regard as com¬ 
pletely demonstrated the existence of the fluid 
called caloric, he assumes the hypothesis as a 
matter of convenience, whicli enables us to 
abridge the language of philosophical discus¬ 
sions, and to found uiKin our reasonings an 
analytical calculus, lie next, therefore-,’ pro¬ 
ceeds to state his theory analytically; and de- 
eluces from his formula: the following results 
among others. J. That when we compress 
elastic fluids, the repulsive force becomes more, 
powerful than the attractiie, and consequently 
when the compression ceases, the molecul® 
ought to return towards their first |KJsilion. 
That liquids and nerifortn fluids iuue the ex¬ 
clusive privilege of assuming a larger volume 
when the pressure of the atmosphere is taken 
aw^. {Did. de Phys. Relrosped, No. 8.’) 

Elasticity of the air. See Air and 
P.VEL'MATICS. 

KLA'TE. a. {dalits, Latin.) Tlushcd, 
puiFed lip, or haughty, on account of success. 

To Ela'te. V. a. To puff up; to make one 
proud with praise, prosperity, or success; to 
exalt or hcigiiten. 

IClatf, in botany, a genus of the class 
iiionoccia, order triaiiilria. Male; calyx ihree- 
toothed; corol thrce-jietallcd; anihcrs six, 
sessile. Female; calyx ovic-le.ifcd ; corol lliree- 
pctalled; pistil one; stigmas three ; drupe one- 
seeded. One species only: an Indian palm, 
about fourteen feet high, the nut of wiiich is 
chesved by the natives a.s the areca oi betel-leaf. 

ELA'l Ell, in zoology, a genus of the class 
insecta, order coleoptera. Antennas filiform, 
lodged ill a groove under the head and thora;,: 
terminating in an elastic spine placed in a cavity 
of the abdomen; by which means the body, 
when placed on the back, s]>riiigs up aud re¬ 
covers its natural posture. A hundred and 
eighty-three species,inhabiting the four quarters 
of the globe; atid about thirty found in our 
own country, most commonly in our ganlens; 
these,are generally of a dun, dusky or black 
hue. ‘Itiey may be conveniently du ided into 
the following tribes or subtribes. 

A. Feelers hatehet-sbaped, which includes 
nearly the whole. 

Feelers clavatc, the club round; which 
includes the Fabrician tribe parnus. 

' Many of these insects arc phosporescent, and 
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are thenre specifically denominated Aoctiln^ 
ceus, phos]>hor®us, igiiitns, fuigens, Ucc. Of all 
these e noctilucens is the most curious, which 
is specifically distinguished by a glabrous yeltow 
spot on the sides ot the thorax. This insect 
aflurds a (ihosphoresceni light in the night time, 
the streams of which are so strong tliat a per¬ 
son in.iy see to read the smallest print by it. 
When |>laced on its back, moreover, it will 
spring four or ii\e inches from the level on 
which it is put to recover its natural iwsition. 
See Nat. Hist. PI. LXXXVII. 

EL.ATEIillJM, in botany, a species of 
moinordica, of the monoecia monahdria class 
and order. Natural order of cucurbitacca:. 
Essential character: Male, calyxlcss; corol 
salver-shaped. Female, ralyxicss; corol salver¬ 
shaped ; capsule inferior, one-cellcd, tuo-valv- 
ed. Sec ftloMORDic A. 

Elaterium, in pharinacy,a violently pur¬ 
gative medicine, prejiared from the above. 

KLATINlil. Water-wort. In botaoy, a 
genus of the class octandriu, order telragynia. 
Calyx four-leaved; petals four; cap.sulc su¬ 
perior, four-celled, four-valved, many seeded; 
the |Xirtitions opposite to the fissures. Two 
.species; aquatic annuals of Europe, aud one 
of them, e. hydropiper, with opposite leaves, 
comiuon to the ditches of our own country. 

Elatisk. {clutine, tMTim; fiom 
sjiullcr, being tlic smaller species.) Fluellen. 
Female .-peedwell. Antirrhinum elatiue ol Lin- 
iiehis. The lease- of tliis plant have a roughisli 
bitter taste, but no smell. It was formerly 
much used against scurvy and old ulcerations, 
but now wholly forgotten. See Antirrhi¬ 
num. 

liLA^’TON. s. (from dale.) Haughtiness 
proceeding from success {dltcrbury). 

ELBE, a large river <if Germany, which 
rises ill the MounUiiu of the Giants, on the 
confines of Bohemia and Silesia. After pass¬ 
ing by Koniiigsgratz, Dresden, Mugdeburgh, 
^:c. it fulls into the German ocean a little be¬ 
low the f.irtrcss of Ghickstadt. 

ELBIN'G, a town of Marienburg, in Regal 
Prussia. It is subject to Poland, and is 30 
miles S.K. of Dantzic. lal. 64. Q N. Lon. 
ly. E. 

E'LBOW. s. (elbo^a, Saxon.) 1. The next 
joint or cun aturcof the arm below the shoulder 
{Pope). 2 . Any flexure, or angle {Bacon). 
3. To he at the Elbow. To be near {Shak- 
speare). 

ToE'lbow. v.n. (from the noun.) 1. To 
push with the elliow {Dryden). 2. To push; 
to drive to a distance {Dryden). 

To E'lbow. V. n. To jut out in angles. 

Elbow, or Cubit of a hor.se; the hind 
part of the arm that points towards the ster¬ 
num. 

E'LBOWCHAIR. s. {elbow and chair.) A 
chair with arms to support the elbows (Gay). 

E'LBOWROOM. s. Room to stretch out 
the elbows; freedom from confinement 
{South). 

ELCESAlTES, in church-history, a sect 
who made Uietr appearance in die reigu of the 
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emperor Trajan, and took their name from 
their leader Elccsai. The Elccsaites keep a 
mean between the Jews, Christians, and 
Pagans; they worshipped but one God, ob¬ 
served the Jewish sabmith, circumcision, awl 
the other ceremonies of the law. They reject¬ 
ed the Pentateuch and the Prophets; nor had 
they more respect for the writings of the apos¬ 
tles, particularly those of St. Paul. 

ELCOSIS. (e/costs, ; from ixxo;, an 

ulcer.) A disease attended with fetid, carious, 
and chronic ulcers. The term is seldom used. 

ELDER THEE. See Sambucus. 

Eld EK (Dwarf), SeeSAMBUCus. 

Elder a. (the comparative of eld, now 
olisolcte.) One who surpasses another in years; 
one who is born before, or one who survives 
another. 

E'LDERS. s. pluT. 1 . Persons whose ages 
give tliem a claim to reverence {Sandys). 2. 

Ancestors {Pope), 3. Those who are older 
than others {Hooker). 

JtLDERS, among the Jews, were persons of 
great age, cvpcrience, and wisdom: the de¬ 
nomination isknown in the Prcabyterian dis¬ 
cipline. They are olliccrs who, with the 
ministers and deacons, compose the sessions of 
the kirk. The'ehler’s business is to assist the 
minister in visiting the congregation upon oc¬ 
casion, to watch over the morals of the people 
of his district, and to give them private reproof 
in case of any disorder; but if tlic scandal be 
gross, or the person obstinate, he lays the thing 
before the scssic.’'.. The elders .ire chosen from 
among the most substantial, knowing and re¬ 
gular people, by the session or consistory of the 
kirk. Tnerc is an indefinite nnmber of eiders 
in each parish; generally about twelve, 'i'hcre 
is a ruling elder in every session: he should be 
a man of spotless character, and of principal 
consideration and interest in Ills p<irish ; lie is 
chosen out of the kirk session: the congregation 
is to ajiprave of the choice: the minister ordains 
him before tVie congregation: he may be chosen 
to assist in any church judicatory, and in all 
manner of government and disci[dinc has an 
eiiual vote witVi the minister. 

E'LDERSHlP.j. (from rider.) 1, Seniority; 
primogeniture (/faitie). 2. Presbytery; eccle¬ 
siastical senate {Hooter). 

E'LDES'r. a. (Tlie superlative of old.) 1 , 
The oldest; that has the riglitof primogeniture 
{Shakspeare). 2. Tliat lias Jived most years 
{Locke). 

ELEATIC PHILOSOPHY, among the 
ancients, a name given to that of the Stoics, be¬ 
cause taught at 'EXia, in Latin, Velia, a town 
of the Lucani. 

The founder of this philosophy, or of the 
Elcatie sect, is supposecl to have been Xeno¬ 
phanes, who lived amut the fifty-sixth Olym¬ 
piad, or tetween five and six hundred^’cars be¬ 
fore Christ. This sect was divided into two 
parties, which may be denominated metaphysi¬ 
cal and physical; the one rejecting, and the 
other approving, tlie appeal to fact and experi¬ 
ment. Of the former kind were Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, and Zeno, of Elea. 
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They are supposed to have maintained priiid- 
ples not very unlike those of Spinoza; thw 
held the eternity and imniutabiiity of the world) 
that whatever existed was only one being; that 
there was neither any generation nor corrup¬ 
tion; that this one being was iininovcabk aud 
immutable, and was tlie true Gud ; and what¬ 
ever changes seemed to happen in the universe, 
they considered as mere appearances and illu¬ 
sions of sense. .The other branch of the Kleatic 
sect were the atomic philosophers, who formed 
their system from an attention to the phe¬ 
nomena of nature; of these the roost consider¬ 
able were Leucippus, Democritus, and Prota¬ 
goras. See Epicukeaits, and Stoics. 

ELECAMPANE, in botany. Sec Inula. 

To ELE'CT. V. a. {eleefus, Latin.) 1. To 
choose for an office or use {Daniel). S. (In 
theology.) To select as an object of etunal 
mercy {Milton). 

Ele'ct. a. (from the v'crb.) 1. Chosen; 
taken by preference from among others 
{Shakspeare). 2. Chosen to an office, not yet 
ill possession {Ayliffe). 3. (In theology.) 
Chosen as an object of eternal mercy {Ham¬ 
mond) . 

ELECTION. V. {elerlio, Latin.) l.The 
act of clioosing; choice {IVliitutfl). 2. The 
power of choice {Dai io). 3. Voluntary pre¬ 
ference {Hogtrs). 4. Discernment; distinc¬ 
tion {Baton). I'lic determination of Gud 
by which any were selected for eternal life 
{AUcrlury). O'. The ceremony .of a public 
choice (Addison). 

There seems this difference, however, be¬ 
tween choiec and election, that election has 
usually a regard to a company or community, 
which makes the choice; whereas choice is 
seldom used but when a single person makes 
it. 

Election, in British polity, is the people’s 
choice of their representatives in jiarhamcnL 
(bee Parliament.) In this consists the 
exercise of the deniocrntical part of our con¬ 
stitution : for in a democracy there can be no 
exercise of sovereignty but by suffrage, which 
is the declaration of the people’s will. In all 
democracies, therefore, it is of the utmost iui- 
purtunce to regulate by whom, and in what 
manner, the suffrages are to be given. And 
the Athenians were so justly jealous of this pre¬ 
rogative, that a siratiger wlio interfered in the 
assemblies of Uie people was punished by their 
laws with death; because such a man was 
esteemed guilty of high treason, by usurping 
those rights of sovereignty to which he had no 
title. In Britain, says BJackstone, w'here the 
people do not debate in a collective body, but 
by representation, the exercise of this sove¬ 
reignty consists ill the clioice of representatives.. 
The laws have therefore very strictly guarded 
against usurpation or abuse of this power, by 
many salutary provisions; which may be re¬ 
duced to these tiiree points, 1. The qualifica¬ 
tions of the electors. 2. The qualifications of 
the elected. 3. The proceeding at elections. 

1. As to the qualifications of the electon. 
The true reason of requiring any qualification. 
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-With regard to property, in votes, is to exclude 
such persons as are in so mean a situation, that 
they are esteemed to have no will of their own. 
If these persons had votes, they would be 
tempted to dispose of them mider some undue 
influence or other.- .This would give a great, 
-an artful, or a wealthy man a larger sVtare in 
elections than is consistent tvitb general liberty. 
If it were probable that every man would give 
his vote freely, and without influence of any 
kind; then, upon the true theory and genuine 
principles of liberty, every member of the coin- 

- ntunity, however poor, should have a vote in 
electing those delegates to whose charge is com- 
niitled the disposal of his property, his liherty, 
and his life. But since that can'lianlly be ex* 
pected in persons of indigent fortunes, or such 
as arc under the immediatedominioa of others, 
all popular states have been obliged to establish 
certain q^ualifications; whereby some, wlio arc 
suspected to have no will of their own, arc ex¬ 
cluded from voting, in order to set other indi¬ 
viduals, whose will may be supposed independ- 
eul, more thoroughly upon a level with each 
other. 

And this constitution of snflrages is framed 
upon a wiser principle with us, than either of 
the mediods of voting, by centuries or by tribes, 
among the Homans. In the method by cen¬ 
turies, instituted by Servius Tullius, it was 
principally property, and not numbers, that 
turnea the scale: in the method by tribes, 
gradually introduced by the tribunes of the peo¬ 
ple, numbers only were regarded, aud property 
entirely overlixikcd. Hence the laws passed 
by the former method had usually too great a 
tendency to aggrandize tlie patricians or rich 
nobles: and those by the latter had too much 
of a levelling principle. Our constitutiuu steers 
between the two extremes. Only sucli are 
entirely excluded as can have no will of their 
own: there is hardly a free agent to be found, 
but what is entitled to a vote in some place or 
other in the kingdom. Nor is comparative 
wealth, or property, entirely disregarded in 
elections; for though the richest man has only 
one vote at one' place, yet, if his property be at 
all diffused, he has probably a right to vote at, 
more places than one, and therefore has many 
' representatives. This is the spirit of our con¬ 
stitution ; not that we assert it is in fact quite 
so perfect as we have endeavoured to desetibe 
it; for if any alteration might be wUhed or 
suggested in the present form of parliaments, it 
should be in favour of a more cuiuplcie repre¬ 
sentation of the people. 

But to retum-to the qualifications; and first 

- those of eleeum- for knights of the shire, l. 

statute 8 il«n. VI, c. 7. and 10 Hen. \T. 

' Ci-f. (amended kw 14Geo.3. c. 53.) the knights 
of. the^shin ahaiflMS chosen of people, whereof 
. every shall havefreebold to the value of 40 

‘eiuUnigaby.theyearwitbin die county; which 
subseqiiVtit statutes) is to be clear of all 
> CMrges ana deductions, except parliamentary 
aad parochial taxes. The knightsof shires are 
the representatives of the landholders,- or land¬ 
ed interest of the khigdont: their electors must 


therefore have estates in lands or tenemimts 
within the county represented. - These estatesi-; 
roust be freehold, that is, , for tetai 
least; because beneficial leases for long terms 
of years were not in use at the making of these 
statutes, and copyholders were tlien little better 
than villeins, absolutely dependent upon their 
lords. This freehold iiiust be of forty shiUings 
annual value; because ili%t sum would then, 
with proper uidusliy, furni^ all the ncceasarief 
of life, aud render the fiecholder, if he pleased, 
an independent man: For bishop Fleetwood, 
ill his Ghronicon Prcciosuin, written at the 
beginning of the presei\t century, has fully 
proved 40 shillings in the reign oi Henry VI. 
to have beeti equal to 12 pounds per annum in 
the reign of queen Anne; and, as the value of 
money is very consiilerably lowered since the 
bishop wrote, w’e may fairly conclude, from 
tills and other circumstances, that what was 
equivalent to 12 pounds in his days, is equiva¬ 
lent to 20 at present. The other less im{>ort- 
aiit qualifications of the electors for counties in 
I'lngland and Wales may be collected from 
statutes 7 and 3 Will. 111. c. 23. 10 Ami. c. 
23. 2 Geo. II. c. 21. l«Gco. II. c. 18. 31 
Geo. II. c. 14. 3 Geo. HI. c. 24. which di¬ 
rect, 2. That no person under 21 years of age 
shall be capable of voting fur any member. 
This extends to all sorts of members as well for 
boroughs as counties; as docs also the next, 
viz. 3. That no person convicted of perjury, 
or subornation of jierjury, shall be capable 
of voitiig in any election. 4. That no per¬ 
son shall vote in right of any freehold, grant¬ 
ed to him fratidiuenlly to qualify liim to 
vote. Fraudulent grants are such as contain 
an agreement to reconvey, or to defeat tlic 
estate grouted; which agreements are made 
void, and the estate >s absolutely vested in the 
person to whom it is so granted. And, to 
guard the better against such frauds, it is far¬ 
ther provided, 3. That every voter shall havs 
been in the actual possession, or receipt of the 
rofits, of Ins freehold to his own usc for 12 
alendur mouths tiefore; except it came to 
him by descent, marriage, marriage-setflcnieiit, 
will, or promotion to a benefice or ofitce, 6. 
That no person shall vote in resp^t of an an¬ 
nuity or rent-charge, nnlcss registered wilh 
the clerk of the peace 12 kalendar months bc- 
foie. 7. That in mortgaged or trust-estates, 
the person in possession, under the abovenien- 
tioned restrictions, shall have the vote. 8. 
That only one person shall be admitted to vote 
for any one house or tenement, to prevent the 
splitting of freeholds, g. Tliat no estate shall 
qualify a voter, unless the esutte has been as¬ 
sessed to some land-tax aid, at least 12 months 
lieforc the election. JO. That no tenant by 
copy of court-roll shall be fiermitted to vote as 
a freeholder. Thus much for the electors in 
coimties. 

As for the electors of citizens and burgesses, 
these ure supposed to be the mercantile part or 
tnding interest of the kingdom. Hut as trade 
is of 8 fluctuating nature, and seldom long fix¬ 
ed in a place, it was formerly left to.t}ie crown 
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to summon, pro re naiat the most flourishing 
tcuviis to send representatives to parliament. 
So that as towns increased in trade, and grew 
liopuipus, they we,r< admitted to u share in the 
legislature. But the misfortune is, that the 
deserted boroughs continued to Ite summoned, 
as well as those to whom their trade anti in¬ 
habitants were transferred; except a few, which 
petitioned to be cased of the cxpcncc, then 
usual, of maintaining their members} four 
•hillings a-tlay being allowed for a knight of 
the shire, and two shillings for a citizen or 
burgess; whicli was the rate of wages esta¬ 
blished in the reign of Kdvvard III. Hence the 
ineinhers for lioroughs now hear above a quad- 
rnplc proportion to those for counties; and the 
number of parliament men is increased since 
Forteseue’s time, in the reign of Henry VI. 
from 300 to above dOO, exclusive of those 
for Scotland. The universities were, in gene¬ 
ral, not emixnvcred to send burgesses to par- 
lianicnl; though once, in 28 Edw. I. when a 
parliament was siunmoned to consider of the 
Ling’s right to Scotland, tlierc were issued writs, 
which required the iinivcrsily of Oxford to send 
up four or five, and that of Cambridge two or 
three, of their most (li^cn‘et and learned lawyers 
for that purjKise. But it was king .fame's I. 
who indulged them with the permanent privi¬ 
lege to sentl constantly two of their own body; 
to sene, for those students wlio, though usetul 
members of the coininunity, were neither con¬ 
cerned in the landed nor the trading interest; 
and to protect in the legislature die rights of 
the republic of li iicrs. lire ■ right of election 
in boroughs is various, depending entirely on 
tlic several charters, cnsioiiis, and cnnstiliuions 
of the respective places; which has occasioned 
infinite disputes: though now*, by statute 2 
Geo. J I. c. ‘M. the right of voting for the future 
shall be allowed acediding to the last determi¬ 
nation of the house of commons concerning it; 
and, by statute 3 Gen. Ill. c. l.s. no freeman 
of any city or borough (other than such as 
claim by birth, marriage, or servitude) shall be 
intitled to vote iberciii, unless he hath been ad¬ 
mitted to his freedom 12 kalcndar months be¬ 
fore. 

2 . Next, as to the qualifications of persons 
to he elected mciiibers of the house of com¬ 
mons. Sothc of these dejiend upon the law 
and custuin of parliament, declared by the 
house of commons; others upon certain sta¬ 
tutes. And from these it appears, 1 . That they 
must not be aliens born or t^ora. 2 . That 
they must not be any of tlte-trudges, because 
they sit in the lords*^ house; nor of the clergy, 
for they sit in the convocation ; nor fxirsons at¬ 
tainted of treason, or felony, for they are unfit 
to sit any where. 3. That'^sherifls of counties, 
and mayors and bailifls of boroughs, are not 
eligible in their respective Jurisdictions, as be¬ 
ing returning oflicers; but tli.st sherifls of one 
county are eligililc to be knights of another, 
4. Th.at, in strictness, all meuilKTS ought to 
have been inhabitants of the places for tvhich 
they are chosen; but thi<, having been long 
disregirded, w.is at length entirely repealed by 


statute 14 Geo. III. c. 58. 5, That no penont 
concerned in the management of any duties 6 ir. 
taxes created since l 6 (j 2 , except the comntis- 
sioners of the treasury, nor any of the ofheen 
following, (vi*. commissioners of prizes, trans-. 
ports, sick and wounded, wine-licences, navy, 
and victualling; secretaries or receivers of 
prizes; comptrollers of the anny-accounts; 
agents for regiments; governors of plantations, 
and their deputies; otlicers of Minorca or 
Gibraltar; officers of the excise and customs; 
clerks or deputies in the several offices of the 
treasury, exchequer, navy, victualling, admi¬ 
ralty, pay of the army or navy, secretaries of 
state, salt, stamps, appeals, wine-licences^ 
hackney-coachcs, hawkers, and pedlars), nor 
any ])ersons that bold any new office under the 
crown created since 1705, are capable of being 
elected or sitting as pieiiibers. . 6. That no 
person having a pension under the crown dur^ 
mg pleasure, or for any term of years, is capa¬ 
ble of being elected or sitting. 7- That if any 
inetnber accepts an office under the crown, ex¬ 
cept an officer in the army or navy accepting 
a new commission, his scat is void; but such 
menibfr is capable of being rc-clected. 8 . That 
all knights of the shire shall be actnal knights, 
or such notable escpiites and gentlemen as have 
estates sufficient to be knights, and by no meant 
of the degree of yeomen. This is reduced to a 
still greater certainty by ordaining, 9 . 'Fbat 
every knight of a shire shall have a clear estate 
of freehold or copyhold to the value of 6 OO/. 
per aiiniim, and every citizen and burgess to 
to the value of 300/.: except the eldest sons of 
peers and of persons qualified to be knights of 
shires, and except the members for the two uni¬ 
versities: whicli sotnevvh.st balances the as¬ 
cendant which the Imroughs have gained over 
the counties by obliging the trading interest to 
make choice oVlanded men: and of this qualifi¬ 
cation the member innst make oath, and give 
in the pariiciilars in writing, at the lime of his 
taking his .se.at. But, subject to these standing 
restrictions and disqualifications, every subject 
of the realm is eligible of common right; 
though there are instances, wherein persons in 
particular circumstances have forroiled that 
common right, and have been declared ineligi¬ 
ble for that iKirliament, by a vote of the house 
of commons; or for ever, by an act of the 
legislature. But it was an uncon-stitutional 
prohibition, which was erminded on an ordi¬ 
nance of the house of lords, and inserted in the 
king's writs, for the parliament holden at Co¬ 
ventry, 6 Hen. IV. that no appreivtice or othef' 
man of the law should be-elected a knight for 
tlie shire therein: in return for whirai, our 
law-bouks and historians have branded thi* 
parliament with the name of parliamentuUk 
indtirlnm, or the lack-learning parliament; and; 
sir Edward Coke observes with some spleen,- 
that there was never a good law mad)f thereat- 
3 '. The third point, rr^arding .elections, i» 
the method of proceeding therein. This is 
also rogulaled by the hw of. jmrliament, and 
various slatutes; all which we shall blend to¬ 
gether, and extract out of them a Jummary as- 
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ctmat of Uift method of proceeding to eko 
tiona. 

Ab soon as the parliatnent U summoned, the 
loid chancellor (or if a vacancy hattpena during 
the sittiirg of parliament, the speaker, by order 
of the house, and -without such order if a va¬ 
cancy hap{iens by dea\'h in the time of the re¬ 
cess for upwards of SO days) sends his warrant 
to the clerk of tVie crown in chancery; who 
thereupon issues out writs to the sheriff of every 
ponnty for die electivut of .ill the members to 
serve for that county, and every city and borough 
therein. Within three (lays after the receipt 
of this writ, the slieriti' is to send his precept, 
tuider his seal, to the proper returning officers 
of the cities and boroughs, coinniandiiig them 
to elect tlicir incmbers; and the said returning 
ojlicers are to proceed to election within eight 
days from the receipt of the precept, giving four 
days notice of the same; and to return the per¬ 
sons chosen, together with the precept, to the 
sheriff. 

• Bnt elections of knights of the shire must be 
ptoceeded to liy the sheriffs themselves in \)er- 
son, ut the next county-coui t that shall hap|)ca 
after the delivery of the writ. The county- 
court is a court held every month or oftener by 
the sheriff, intended to try little causes not ex- 
ceeiiing the value of 40.v. in what part of the 
comity he pleases to apian i it for that purpose: 
hut ftir the election of knights of the shire, it 
must be held .at the most usual place. If the 
couiity-court falls ii|wn the day of delivering 
tlie writ, or within six days after, the sheriff 
may adjourn the court and election to some 
other convenient lime, not longer than Kidays, 
nor shorter than 10; fait he cannot alter the 
place, without the cuiisent of all the caudidates: 
and, in all such cases, iOdavs public notice must 
be given of the time and place of the eicciion. 

And, as it is essential to the very being of 
iiarliament th.'it elections should be absolutely 
free, tiierefore all undue influences uiion tlu) 
ciecturB are illegal, and strongly prohibited. 
For Mr. Locke ranks it among those breaches 
of trust in the executive magistrate, which, ac¬ 
cording to his notions, amount to a dissolution 
of the government, “ if he employs the force, 
treasure, and offices of the society to corrupt 
the representatives, or o()enly to pre-engage the 
electors, and prescribe what manner of per¬ 
sona sliall lie chosen: For thus to regulate cun- 
dklatea and electors, and new-model the ways 
of eleetion, what is it (says he) but to cut up 
the gjovernment by the. roots, and poison the 
very fountain of [lublic security?” As soon, 
therefore, aa the time and place of election, 
either in counties or boroughs, are fixed, ali 
aoUien quartered in the place are to remove, at 
leaat one day befl^ the election, to the distance 
of two DiUcaor more; and not to return till one 
day after the poll is ended. Riots likewise have 
beat firaieatfy determined to make an election 
void, -J(y yme also of the house of fomrnoni, 

- ^ wbntn albiie belongs the ixtwer of dulerinin<r 
;^geuatestBd elections, no ford of parliament, 
dir lord lieutenant of a county, hath any right 
to intet&te iu the election ofconunoiiers; and, 
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by statute, the lord warden of the cinqtte»pOrtf 
shall not recommend any memhen there. If , 
any officer of the excise, eustoms, atampi^ 0>; 
certain other branches of the revenue, piisiUhed 
to intenneddlc in eleAions, by persuading any 
voter or dissuading him, he fbrteits lOOf. undu 
disabled to hold any office. See an interesting 
little pamphlet by Edward Randall, of 
Cambridge, entitled. Freedom of Election the 
Law of the Land. 

Thus are the electors of one branch of the 
legislature secured from any undue kiflnence 
from either of tlie other two, and from all ex« 
ternul viok^nce and compulsion. But the great¬ 
est danger is that in which themselves co-ope- - 
rate, by the infamous practice of bribery and 
curruptiun. To prevent which it is enacted, 
that no candidate shall, after the date (usually 
culled the leste) of the writs, or after the va¬ 
cancy, give any money or entertainment to his 
electors, or promise to give any, cither to par¬ 
ticular persons, or to the place in general, in 
order to his being elected j on pain of being in¬ 
capable to serve for that place in parliament. 
And if any money, gift, office, employment, or 
reward be given, or promised to be given, to 
any voter, at any time, in order to influence 
him to give or withhold his vote, as well lie 
that takes as he that offers such bribe forfeits 
500/. and is for ever disabled from voting and 
holding any office in any corporation; unless, 
before conviction, he wifi discover some other 
offender of the same kind, and then he is in¬ 
demnified for his own offence. The first in¬ 
stance that occurs of election bribery, w'as so 
early as 13 Eliz. when one Thomas Longe 
(being a simple man, and of small caiiacity to 
serve m parliaiiient) acknowledged that he had 

f 'iveii the returning officer and others of the 
Kirough for which he wa#cho!>en four pounds 
to be returned meinber, and was for that pre¬ 
mium elected. But for this offence the borough 
was amerced, the member was removed, and 
the officer fined and imprisoned. But as this 
practice hath since taken much deeper and more 
universal root, it hath occasioned the making of 
these wholesome statutes; to complete the 
efficacy of which, there is nothing wanting but 
fesolution and integrity to put them in strict 
execution. 

Uiuiue influence being thus guaAed against, 
the election is to be proceeded to on the day 
appointed; the sheriff or other returning officer 
first taking an ggth against brib^, aiuf for the 
due cxeculioni||||p bis office. The candidates 
likewise, if required, must swear to their quali- 
ircation, and the electors in counties to theirs; 
and the electors both in counties and boroughs 
are also compellable to take the oath of abjura¬ 
tion, and that against bribeiy and corruption. 
And it might not be amiss, if the members 
elected were bound to take the latter oath os 
well as the fonner; which, in all probability, 
would be much inoreHfectoal than adnuuister.i 
iiig it only to the electors. 

The election being closed, the -returning 
officer in boroughs returns his precept to the 
sheriff, with the persons elected by the uia- 
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jority.: au4t tite sheriff retam the to^ tribate liie nntitntidn of it to pope Gi^rf Y. 

^hc* with the wfic for the county aod the ead the emperor Otho i£I. i& the tenm^ren- 
elected themtpotr, to the clerk of the tnry; of which opinion are the generality of 
inttttyf ih chancery 5 before- the day of meeting, historiam, and particularly the canonistai how- 
if Wife * new parnanwnt, or within 14 days ever, the number of electors was unsettled, at 
after the elleedon, if it be an occasional va- Itast Uli the thirteenth century. In 1360 
cancy; and this under penalty of 600/. If the Charles IV. by the golden bull, fixed the 
sheriff does not cettun such knights only as are number of electors at seven, three ecclesU 
duly elected, he forfeits, hy the old statutn of astics, viz. the archbishops of Mentz, 'I'revcs, 
Henry VI. too/.; and the rcturninz officer in and Coloene;^ and four seculars, viz, the 
bmug^s, for a like false return, 40^} and they king of Bohemia, count palatine of the Hhitie, 
are besides liable to aa action, in which double duke of Saxony, and marquis of Branden- 
damages shall be recovered, by the later statutes burg. In 1648, this order was changed, the 
of king Willkm: and any person bribing the duke of Bavaria being put in the place of 
returning officer ehail also forfeit 300/. _ But the count palatine, who, having accepted the 
the members returned by him are the sitting crown of Bohemia, was outlaws by the cm* 
members, until the house of commons, upon perot; but being at length restored, an eighth 
petition, shall adjudge the return to be false elaetorate was erected for the duke of Bavaria, 
and illegal. The form and manner of pro- In 1 /^ 2 , a ninth electorate was created by the 
ceeding upon such petition are now regulated emperor Ler^ld, in favour of the duke of 
by statute lO-Geo. lU. c. I 6 . (amended by 11 Hanover, of Brunswick Lunenburg. 

Geo. III. c, 42. and made perjietuai by 14 There arc now, or at least were a short tim« 
GeOk I'll. c. 16.), which directs the inetlKid of since, ten electors, viz. the king o elector of 
choosing by lot a select committee of 15 mem- Bohemia; the elector of Bavaria, now a king 
bers, who are sworn well and truly to try the also; the elector of Saxony; the elector of 
.same, and j true Judgment to give, according Brandenburg (king of Prussia); the elector of 
to the evidence. Hanover; the elector arch-chancellor of the em- 


Election op Scotspeers. Sec Lords. 

Election is also the state of a person who 
is left to his own free will, to take or do either 
one thing or another, which he pleases. See 
Liberty. 

Election, in theology, signifies the choice 
which God of his good pleasure makes of 
angels or liicn. for the objects of mercy and 
grace. 

ELECTIONS, or Cho ice, in mathematics, 
signify the several different ways of taking any 
luiraber of things proposed, enher separately, 
or as combined in pairs, in threes, in fours, 
&.C.; not as to the order, but only as to the 
number and variety of them. Thus, of the 
tilings a, h, c, d, e, &c. the elections of 
one thing are (e,) l*=a‘— 1 , 
two things are (a, b, ub) 3“Sj—1, 
three things are (a, b, c, ab, ac, be, ale) 7^ 
2 ^— 1 , &c.; and'of any number, », all the elec¬ 
tions are 2 '‘— 1 ; that is, 1 less than the power 
of 9 whose ex)jonent is n, the number of single 
things to be chosen, either separately or in 
combination. 

ELE'CTIVE. o. (from elect.) 1 . Regulated 
or bestowed by choice {Bacon). 2 . Exerting 
the power of choice (Grew). 

. Elective atTTRA^I^on, in chemistry. 
See Affinity. 

ELE'CTIVELY. ad. By choice; with pre¬ 
ference of one to another (Grew). 

ELECTOR, R person who has a right to 
dect or choose another to an office, honour, 
&c. Elector is particularly, and by w^ of 
eminence, applied to those princes of Ger¬ 
many in whom lies the right of electing the 
em^ieror; being all sovereign princes, and the 
principal memwrs-of the empire. The elec¬ 
toral college, consisting of all the electors of 
the- empire, is tlie most illnstrious and august 
body in-Eiuope. Bellarmine smd Baroniuaatr 


pire, whose residence is at Ratisbon ; the elector 
ofSaltsburgh ; the elector of Baden ; the elector 
now king of Wurtemburgh ; and the elector of 
Hesse. We cannot enter into the changes that 
have been produced and still are producing by 
the present war. The object of Bonaparte has 
been to annihilate the high office of emperor of 
the Romans, and to make himself acknowledg¬ 
ed as protector of tlie Rhenish confederacy im 
its stead. 

ELE'CTORAL. a. (from elector.) Having 
the dignity of an elector. 

ELECTORATE, .t. (from elector.) The 
territoiy of an elector {Addison). 

ELE'CTRE. i. {elcctrum, Lat.) 1 . Amber; 
which, having the quality when warmed by 
friction of attracting bodies, gave to one species 
of attraction the name of electricity, and to the 
bodies that so attract the epithet electric. 3, 
A mixed metal (Bacon). 

ELE'GTRICAL. Ele'ctric. a. (from 
electrum. See Electrx.) 1 . Attractite with¬ 
out magnetism; attractive by a peculiar pro¬ 
perty, siipiKKiCd once to belong chiefly to amber 
(Newt.). 2. Produced by an electric body (Bra.). 

Electric, in physics, is a term applied 
to those substances, in which the electric fluid can 
be excited,and accumulated, without transmitting 
it; and which are therefor^’ oaMed n^t-nm/uttart. 
They are also called eriginal eleetria, aud ^eetrkt 
■ftr sc. 

The word is derived from BJvnU’jw, amber, one 
of the most obsMvable non-conductors.' Tb this' 
class also belong glass, and all wtyificatiotts, even 
of metals; all precious stones, of winch the most 
transparent are the best; atl renns, ami mmoua^ 
compositions; also sulphur,' bakt^ wood; alt* 
bituminous substances, Was, silk, cotton, all dry 
animal substancer, as fekhers, wotd, hair, iptc.; 
also paper, -white-sugar, -a-nd sugat'-candy;.’ltke- 
wise air, oils, chocolate, calces of luctalt^twsemt- 
tnetals, the-ashes of animal.and' vaenubje sub- 
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Slzbcn, tlie mt of metals-, all dry vei^jible su%> 
stanccf, and uanes, of which the hardest are the 

best. 

The fulbwing isic^list of electrics, and also of 
conductors, disposed according t<y the order of 
their perfection, beginning in each column -with 
the most perfect of their class: thus glass is a 
more (serfect electric tlian amber, and gold is a 
better conductor than silver. 

Ki.KCTRic$. covDUCTnaa. 

Glass of all kinds. .'ll! the metals in the 

All precious stones, the following order; 
most transparent the Gold; silver; platina; 
best. brass; iron; tin; 

A miter. quicksilver; lead. 

Sulphur. I'hc semi-mctals. 

All resinous substances. Metallic ores. 

Wax of all kinds. (.'harcoal. 

Silk and cotton. 'I'be fluids of the animal 

Dry external animal body, 
substances,asfeathets. Water, especially salt 
wool, and hair. water, and other 

Paper. fluids, except oil. 

Loaf sugar. Ice, snow. 

Air when dry. A-fost saline substances. 

Oils and metallic oxides. F.arthy substances. 

Ashes of animal and Sinnke, steam, and even 
vegetable sul><-tances. a vacuum. 

Most hard stones. 

Snbitanees of this kind may be excited, so as to 
exhibit the electric appearance^ of attracting and 
repciliiig light bodies, emitting a spark of light, 
attended with a snapping noise, and yielding a 
current of air, the sensation of which resembles 
that of a spider’s web dr.iwn oxer the face, &.c. 
and a smell like tiiat of pho-phorus; and thus ex¬ 
citing may be either by fricticn, or by heating 
aiicl cooL'ng «>r l>y melting, and puuriiig one melt - 
eil substance iuio aiiotlici. 

'J'lic term is pecuJLrIy applied to the electric, 
viz. the globe, or cj liiidc.', f.c. used in electrical 
ntachiiies, to collect the electucul matter by rub¬ 
bing it. 

Kf-KcrnicAr, APinRATfs, consists of gla's 
tubes, about three lct;t long, and tm inch aiut a 
half ill diameter, one I'f winch should he closed at 
one end, and furnished at the other entl with ii 
(•mgs cap and stopcock, to laicfy or condense 
the inclosed air; sticks of sealiiigVax, or tubes 
of rough glass, or glass tubes covered with seal¬ 
ing-wax, or cylinders of bakfxl wood f<!;[ jiroduc- 
ine the negative electricity; with ptopei rubbeis, 
as black Oiled silk, with amalgam upon it for the 
former, and soft new flannel, or hare skins, or cat 
•kins, tanned with the hair on, h>r the latter; 
coated jars, or plates of glass, either single, or 
combined in a battery, fur accumulating dec- 
tricitTi metal rods, as dischargers; an electrical 
machine; - electrometers, and insulated stools, 
wpported by -of ^ass, covered with seal- 

ang-waxtor bak^ wixin, varnished or boiled in 
limed-^. Sei( l^atl^nr, Cokductoks, Dis- 
CHARORR, Lxynnii RKiar., &e. 

Elkc r Rte AI. ^at'^rv, consists of a large num¬ 
ber of coated jarjh placed near each other in a con- 
. venient manner.'rlu-se being cltaiged, or elecii-i- 
an4 COOOcctrtl with each other, gre then 
'.«iiddenly exited or discharged, wit|i aqirodigi. 

S ect. - 

4ti«t at two or three cirenm- 
It^Jbl^shotild t^Mttended to by those who 
ly^lirimeats with electrical liatterics. The 
4‘iirgo initerjr liable to be brokca at 
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the time of th«r dischar^; and particularly if ilr 
be constructed of the thinner glass, which ts ca<- 
pable of receiving a greater charge than th« 
uiickcr. In order to avoid this inconvenience, 
Mr. Nairne never discharges a battery through a 
good conductor, unless the circuit be at least five 
feet long; but the length of the circuit, though it 
may preserve the battery,proportionably weakens 
. the force of the shock. Care should also be taken 
not to touch the wires of a battery whh the hand; 
Bor even that of a single jar, after the discharge, 
before the discharging rod be repeatedly applied 
to its sides; as theic generally remains a residuum 
of the charge, which is sometimes very consider¬ 
able. Tliis residuum is occasioned by the elec¬ 
tricity, which, whilst the jar, or battery, is charg- 
ing, spreads itself over the uncoated surface of tho 
glass, near the coating; this will not be discharg¬ 
ed at first, but gradually returns to the coating 
after their first discharge. An interesting account 
of improvements in electrical batteries, with n 
method of augmenting their power, as given 
by Mr. Cuthbertson, may be seen in Nicholson’s 
Journal, vul. ii. p. 5‘2S, 4to. 

Ei,ecth.ical doublsr, an instrument invented 
by Mr. llennett, for accumulating electricity by 
doubling. It consisted of three metallic plates, 
capable of being applied to each other with their 
fiat surface, but prevented from contact in ihis- 
situaiiun by a thin coating of varnish. They have 
insulating handles at the side, and may be brought 
into actual contact edgewise. The application 
of this instrument is somiwhat tedious; aud it 
is snhjcct to various imperfections. The I'roccas 
ot acciirntilating clertricity by doubling -was in¬ 
vented by l.iclitt-nbergand Klincock, and greatly 
improved by Bcnncit in his doubler. In nST 
Dr. Dai'wki constructed a machine for performing 
the process, not entirely by the hand, a.-, hereto¬ 
fore, but in part nicchauically. In ns8, Mr. AV. 
Nicholson made an instrument by which the wholsi 
act is reduced to the simple turning of a winch. 
'J'hi-. invention Mr. Nicholson h.aj described under 
the appropriate name of the 

He •joining doubler: it consists of the following 
parts. Two fixed plates of brass A and C, (tig. 7. 
PI. 69.) arc separately insuLited and disposed in 
the same plane, so that a reiolving plate B may* 
pass very near them, without touching. Eacli of- 
these platens is two inches in diameter; and they 
have adjusting pieces behind, which serve to place 
them accurately in the required position. D is a. 
Iirass ball, like-wise of two indies diameter, llxed. 
on tlie extremity of an axis that carries the plate 
D. Besides the more essential purpose tliis.ball is. 
intended to answer., it is so loaded within on one 
side, that it serves as a counterpoise to the re¬ 
volving plate, and enables the axis to remain at 
rest in any position. The other parts may be dis¬ 
tinctly seen in fig. 8,^^'^The shaded parts repre¬ 
sent met.xl, and the white represent varnishecF 
glass. ON ia a brass axis, passing through the 
piece M, which hist su.stainB the plates A and C.! 
At one extremity is the ball D already mentioned; 
and tlic other is prolonged by tJie addition of a 
glass stick, which sustains the handle L and the 
piece U H separately insulated. E, F, are pins 
rising out of the fixed plates A and C, at unequal 
distancesfrom the axis. The cross piece GH, and' 
the piece K, lie in one plane, and have their ends 
armed with small pieces of harpsichord-xvire, that' 
they may perfectly toucli the pins U, K, in certaia- 
points of the reroiution. There is likewise a pin- 
I, in the piece M,' which intercepts a satail wire 
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<|iroceeding from the revolving plafc _B. The 
tuuclung wires are »o adjusted by bending, that 
'when the revolving plate D is immediately oppo* 
eite the fixed plate A, the cross-piece GH connects 
the two fixed plates, at the same time that the 
wire and pin at 1, form a communication between 
'the revolving plate and the ball. On the other 
hand, when the revolving plate is immediately 
■opposite the fixed plate C, the ball becomes con¬ 
nected with this last plate, by the touching of the 
piece K against F; the two plates, A and H, hav¬ 
ing then 110 eonneetion with any part of the ap¬ 
paratus. In every otl>er position the three plates 
and the ball will be perfectly unconnected with 
each other. 

The action of this instrument is thus explained, 
by Mr. Nicholson: When the plates A and U are 
■Opposite each other, two fixed plates A and C 
may be considered as one mass; and the revolving 
plate B, together with the bait D, will constitute 
another mass. All the experiments yet made con¬ 
cur to prove, that these two masses will not pos- 
eess the same electric state ; Imt that, with respect 
to each other, their electricities will be plus and 
minus. These states would he simple and with¬ 
out any conipensatiou, if the in.-isseswerc remote 
from each otiicr; but as that is not the case, a part 
of the rechindi'int i lectrieity will take the form of 
:i charge in the opposed [ l.ites A and U. From 
other experiments it lias been iound tliat the efiect 
of the compcns.ition on ])lates opposed to each 
other, at the distance of one-fortieth part of an 
inch, is such that they require, to produce a gii en 
intensity, at least 100 tiims the quantity ol elec¬ 
tricity th.it would have product it in either, 
single and t. '[’he re.'.undant electricities in 
the iii.iBse* under consideration will, tlierefo.'C, be 
unc<iually distributed ; the plate A will have about 
parts, and the pl.itc C only 1 ; and for the same 
reason, tfic revolvina plate B will have OP paits 
ot the opposite electricity, and the hall I) only 1. 
The rotation, by destroying the contacts, pre¬ 
serves this unequal distrihutioii, and carries B 
from A to C, at the same time that the tail K con¬ 
nects the ball with the plate C. Inthissitu.uion, 
the electricity in B acts njioii that in and pro¬ 
duces the contrary state, by 'virtue of the com¬ 
munication between C and tlie ball; which last 
must, therefore, acquire au electricity of the same 
kind with that of the revolving plate. But the 
rotation again destroys the contact, and restores 
B to its first situation opposite A. Here, if we 
attend to the efiect of the whole revolution, we 
shall find that the electiic states of the respective 
masses have bee'Jl greatly increased: for tlie 
parts in A and in B remain, and the one part of 
electricity in C lias been increased so as nearly to 
compensate PP parts of the opposite electricity in 
the revolving plate B, tvhilc the communiration 
produced an equal mutation in the electricity of 
the ball. A second rotation will, of course, pro¬ 
duce a proportional augmentation of these in¬ 
creased quantities; and a contltiunncc of turning 
will soon bring the intensities to their maximum, 
which is limited by an explosion between the 
plates. If one of the parts he connected witii an 
eleciromcter, more especially that of Bennett, 
these cficcts will be vpry clearly seen. Tlie spark 
is usually produced by a number of turns between 
11 and 30, and the electrometer is sensibly acted 
upon by still fewer. (Nicholson’s Journal, vol. 
*v, p.®6. 4to.^ 

Tljia beautiful mcchauiim of Mr. NichoIiOB’l 
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has the inconveniency of bringing the plates 
wards each other edgewise, wnicn will brii^ oA 
a spark or communication sooner than may be 
desired; but this is no inconvenience whatever in 
any philosophical research; because, before tbia 
happens, the electricity lias become very dis. 
tinguishabic as to its kind, and the degree ofmul- 
tiplicarion is little more than an amusement. The 
spark may even serve to give an indication of {lie 
original intensity, by means of the number of 
turns necessary for producing it. If the fine wires 
which form the alternate connections'in so in¬ 
genious a manner could be tipped with little balls 
10 prevent the dissipation, it would be a great im¬ 
provement indeed. An alternate motion, like that 
of a puni|> handle, miglit be adopted with advan¬ 
tage. This would allosv the plates to approach 
each other face to face, and admit a greater mul- 
tiplit'.a(ion, if thought necessary. 

Elcctnic FLL'io, a fine, rare fluid, which » 
supposed to issue from and surround electrical 
bodies. See F.i.RCTttTciTV. 

F.i.cctbicai. kite was contrived by Dr. Frank¬ 
lin, to verily his hypothesis of the indentity of 
electricity and lightning. Jt consisted of a large, 
thin, silk handkerchief, extended and fastened at 
the four corners to two slight-strips of cedar, and 
accommiHlated with a tail, loop, and .'itnng, sO as 
to ri. e in the air like those of paper. To the top 
of the iij)right stick ofthe cross .a very sharp point¬ 
ed wire was fixed, rising a foot or more above the 
wood; and to the end of the twine, next the 
hand, a silk riband w<as tied From a key sns- 
pended at the union of the twine and silk, when 
the kite is rai..rd during a thuuder-storm, a phial 
may be charged, .and cTectric fiie colleited, as is 
usually done by means of a rubbed glass tube, or 
globe. Phil. Tians. vol. xlvii. p. 5C5, or Franklin's 
Letters, p. Ill, 113. 

Kites made of paper, coveted with varnish, or 
with well boiled linsecd-oil, in order to preserve 
them from the rain, with a stick and <ane bow, 
like those of schoolboys, will tmswer the purpose 
extremely well, and are very iiscfnl in d termin- 
iiig the electricity of the atmosphere. See Cok- 
iitcTon. 

kLFCTniCAT. MsCHiNK,isa part of the electrical 
npp.iratus, contrived for collecting a great quan¬ 
tity of electricity, and exhibiting its eflects in a 
very sensilile inannor. It consists of the electric, 
the moving engine, the rubber, and the prime 
conduernr. In the early state of tills science, for 
tlie electiic was used sealing-wax, sulphur, or 
rough glass ; but, since the method of insulating 
the rubber, and so producing negative electricity, 
v.'as introduced, smooth gla-ss has been used. The 
form is cuininonly either that of a globe, or of a 
cylinder. Bach figure has its advantages, and itk 
inconveniences. Dr.Van Marum, a late German 
writer, has constructed a machine, in which gam- 
lac, in the form of .i disc, is used as an elcctnc in¬ 
stead of glass; which has the clFect of depending 
very little on the temperature of the air ; describ¬ 
ed in hia Vcrhandcliiig over bet Electrinecren, 
&C. or a Treatise concerning the method of dec- 
trifying. 'Groningen, mC. But he has since ' 
procured stimc others to be made by Mr. CtitTt'- , 
bertson. a very ingenious artist, of large dis^ or , ; 
round plates of glu.ss: one of these U nOW^ik^ 
inTcylcr's Museum at Harlem, havinj^' 
these glass plates, of 85 inches diamcteVi-ilk^l^' 
on boili sides of them, by rubbers of waxed taf- 
faty i with wluch cfiecM aiv produced that am 
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tniljAstonHhiitjg. and tremendous. See his de> 
scriptiou of this machine, and Its effects, pub¬ 
lished in 4to, at Hatlem, 1Y85, &e. 

Mr. Nicholson has also j^ivea a dauription of 
this machine, with plate^ iu his Journal, vol. i. p. 
H3, where he likewise institutes a comparison be¬ 
tween electrical machines with a cylinder, and 
those which produce their effect by means of a 
circular.plate of glass: he concludes that Dr. Van 
Marum’s machine is at least equal in steady in¬ 
tensity, and much superior in power of charging 
to any cylinder machine which has ever been 
made. 

There have been various contrivances for giv¬ 
ing motion to the electric of a machine. Some 
have used multiplying wheels, which are easily 
tuyned by a winch. The common method is to 
fix a wheel, grooved round its circumference on 
the outside of the frame of the machine, which 
may he turned by a winch; and on the neck of 
the globe, or cylinder, to fix a pulley, whose dia¬ 
meter is about a third or fourth part of the dia¬ 
meter of the wheel; and a string of worsted, or a 
leathern.strap, is put over both the wheel and the 
pulley; so tliat by turning the winch the electric 
may make three or four revolutions for one revo¬ 
lution of the wheel. As the string relaxes by use. 
It may be proper to make the wheel moveable 
from the frame, so that it may be fixed by means 
of a screw at a proper distance, for a sufficient 
tension of the string; or the pulley may have 
•everal.giooves, forming circumferences of differ¬ 
ent diameters for this purpose. Instead of the 
pjtllcy and string, some have used a wheel and 
pinion, or a wheel and endless screw, .which ren¬ 
ders themachine more neat ud compact; though 
this construction is not without its inconveni- 
poces, whiyh are not so easily remedied as those 
of the other. But Dr. Van Marura’s machine 
fcemt to have as complete a movement as any, its 
operation being very uniform, and easily worked; 
it is kept in motion by a weight, which, after 
being wound up to yhe height of 12 feet, will 
pontinue the motion uniformly for 6 hours; yield- 
' iDg also a negative power, as well as the positive; 
and the conductors annexed to it serving easily to 
f onvey the electrical power wherever it is requir¬ 
ed, without the addition of any chain, or wires, 
d:«. 

The next principal part of a machine is the 
rubber,which excites the electric. Rubbers were 
formerly made of red basil skins, stuffed with 
hair, wool, flax, or bran ; but Dr, Nuoth has 
late^ intr^uced aUk cushions stuffed with hair, 
pver which a piece of leather is to be laid, rubbed 
Vrithamalgami which are preferable to the others. 
If the rubber is fixed oh a meul plate, the plate 
•hoidd be free from all edges and points, and 
covered with nlk; it should rest on a spring, so 
fl^t it may be made 4o suit any inequalities in 
pte surface of the glam, which spring may, by 
ipeaiis of a screyr, ^ fnade to press more or less 
egainst the glaa at pleasure. The rubber should 
also be insulated in any way that may best suit 
the construction of the machine, and the disposi- 
. fkiD of Ihe electric; a phain or wire may be 
. easily suspended from it, to comintinicate witii the 
mor, wbeo^ef the insulation is not necessary; 
/pod thus polite and negative electricity may be 
;^«p^ced at pleasure. 

' prime conductor, which is a necessary ap- 

amrnagt to the riectrical machine, in order to col- 
fert thc.electticity from the ekctriC} and the me¬ 


thod of insulating it, have been nlready 
See Pkihe coNOUCTOit. 

To this general account of electrical mnchiiMIs 
we shall suiyoiu a description of some of 
cipal now in use, illustrated by corie^pOBffiug 
figures. 

Fig. 1, Plate 59, is a plate-glass macbHte,of the 
most portable construction, with a double Leydc.n 
phial made square to suit the base, which aur 
swers all the purposes of medical electricity. ABC 
is a wooden frame to which the four rubbers are 
affixed, and by means of screws may be made to 
bear with proper pressure on tlie circular glass 
plate DF; this plate has a hole through its mid¬ 
dle, to which an axis is firmly fixed, and it if 
turned by the winch L; G6 is a L^den phial 
(with the collectors ew fixed on the top) Axed in a 
larger one H: when a strong shock is wanted, the 
long pin I is let in to toueh the bottom, by which 
means tlm large jar acts; but when drawu out, 
the small one acts aloue, but much quicker, from 
being inclosed in the other. K is the electrome¬ 
ter. When this mach i iie is constructed ou a large 
scale for experiments, a prime coiidqctor may be 
attached to the wooden frame opposite the axis of 
the plate-glass instead of the jar. Fig. 2, is a side 
view of the machine, with a clamp N to fix it to 
the table when used. 

The advantages of this machine arc, that it may 
be made jiortable, and is of so simple a construct¬ 
ion, that any gentleman in the country, after 
procuring a plate of a reasonable thickness from a 
glas».bouse, may, by the aid of a common cabi¬ 
net-maker, construct one for his own use; Uic 
conductor may be equally insulated by rosin, 
wax, silk, or any other electric or non-conducting 
substance. 

The machine represented at figs. 3 and 4, Plate 
59, was constructed by Dr. Priestley, aud i.s well 
adapted to most pur|>eses of the electrician. The 
frame consists of two boards of mahogany, a, a, 
parallel to one another, and about four inches 
asunder; the lower boanl may be fixed to a table 
by iron cranks; two upright pillars of baked wood 
are supported by this boa^, one of which, b, 
being let through the upper, is fixed imuiovcabiy 
to the lower board; but the other is made to slide 
in a groove, reaching almost the whole length of 
the upper board, so that it may be placed at any 
requir^ distance from the other pillar, for the 
conveiiience of admitting globes, or cyiiuders, of 
differput sizes; however, it is necessary only when 
an axis is used. In both pillars there arc several 
holes, by means of which globes of different sizes 
may be mounted higher or lower, or two or more 
globes may be used at the same time; though it 
will be difficult to fix proper rubbers to them all. 
\Vben a globe with one neck is used, a brass arm, 
with an open socket e, is necessary to support the 
axis beyond the pulley; and this part may be put 
higher or lower, together with the brass socket in 
which the axis turns. The axisd, is made to pass 
thiuMgh the pillar b, so that it may be turned by 
a handle without the wheel. The frame being 
tcrewcd to the tabic, may be placed nearer to, or 
farther from the wh^l, as the length of the string 
in difierent states of the w'eather may require. 
The wheel is fixed in a frame by itself, as e, and 
thus It may have any situation with respect to the 
pulley, as may be most convenient; and it has se¬ 
veral grooves for admitting more strings than one, 
if two or three globes, gr cylinders, are used at' 
ottcc. The nib^r/i conswts of a ^ow pteft# uf 
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filled irith'ho»e*hair, and covered with a 
baim IfdB j it ia anpt>orted by a socket, which re-. 
etdves the cylindrical axis of a round plate of 
ifirngtiHit oppo$ite>part of which is inserted into 
the ac^ct of a benl^atcel spring k. These parts 
are easily separated,'%o that the rubber, or the 
plate of glass, serving to insulate it, way be 
changed at pleasure. The spring may be cither 
slipp^ along the groove, or mo^ in the_ con¬ 
trary direction, so as to give it every desirable 
position with respect to the globe or cylinder; and 
it is also fortiished with a screw i, which makes it 
press harder or lighter, as the operator chooses: 
iruii is the prime conductor, being a copper tube 
supported on a stand of glass, or ba](ed wood. 

Fig. S, shews Mr. Nairne's patent machine for 
medical purposes. Its glass cylinder is about 
seven inches iu diametei-, and twelve long, with 
two conductors parallel to it. The rubber is fast¬ 
ened to the conductor K; and consists of a cush¬ 
ion of leather slufted, having a piece of silk glewtd 
to its under part. The couductors arc of tin, co¬ 
vered with black lacker, each of them containing a 
large (K>atcd glass jar, and likewise a smaller one, 
or a. coated tube, witich arc visible when the caps 
N, N, aie removed. To each conductor is fixed a 
knob O, for the occasional suspension of a chain 
to produce positive, or negative electricity. That 
part of the winch C, which acts as a lever in turn¬ 
ing the cylinder, is of glass. Thus every part of 
the machine is insulated, the cylinder itself, and 
its brass-cap, not excepted; by which means very 
little of the electricity is dissipated; and hence, 
of course, the effects are likely to be tlie more 
powerful. To thi^ machine the inventor has 
adapted some fic-xibic conducting joints, a dis- 
chai'ging electrometer, &<•. for the practice of 
medical electricity. 

Fig. 1, Plate 60, represents a very portable 
electrical machine, invented by Mr. Read, and im¬ 
proved by Mr. Lane. A is the glass cylinder, 
moved vertically, by means of the pulley at the 
lower end of the axis, the pulley being turned by 
the large wheel B, parallel to the table; there are 
several pulleys, of different sizes, either of which 
maybe used, according as the motion is required 
to be quicker or slower. The conductor C is fur. 
nished with points to collect the fluid, and is 
screwed to the wire of a coated jar D. The figure 
shews also the manner of applying Mr. Lane's 
electrometer to this macbiiie. See Electro- 
METER. 

Fig. 6, Plate 59, exhibits the electrical machine 
of the late ingenious and worthy Mr. fSeurge 
Adams: which wc shall explain, and shew in 
what way it may be excited most powerfully. The 
parts of the machine whicli fall most immediately 
under our attention are, 1. The electric, or the 
glass cylinder, which ia to be excitts). ‘i. The 
mechanical contrivances by which it is put in mo- 
tion. 3. The cushion and its appendages. 4. 
The conductor or conductors. The gloss cylinder 
of the machine is put in motion by a simple winch. 
I'his is less liable to be put out of aider than 
those that arc turned with a multiplying wheel, 
and also enables ns to excite the machine more 
powerfiilly. The cylinder FGHI, is supported by 
two strong perpendicular pieces DE. The axis of 
one cap of the cylinder moves in a small hole at 
the upper part of one of the supports. The op¬ 
posite aKis pastes tliraogh the upper part of the 
other suppoi-t To this axis the winch or handle 
is fitted. Th« eushioa ia supported aitd iosubted 
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by a glass pillar j the Ion er part of which is fitted 
into a wooden socket, to which a regulating sirekr 
is adapted, to increase or diminish the pressure of 
the Ousbiou against the cylinder. A piece of silk 
Comes from the under edge of the cusiiion, and lids 
on the cylinder, passing between it and the cuslr- 
ion, and proceeding tilt it nearly meets the ciii- 
Icctiug points of the conductor. The more 
strongly this cylinder is made to adhere to the 
cylinder, the stronger is the degree of e.\citatiun. 
Before the cylinder, or opposite to the cushion, is 
a metallic tube YZ, supported by a glass pillar 
LM. This is soinetiuies called the prime con¬ 
ductor, often only the Conductor. For the more 
conveniently trying experiments on the two 
powpis, and exhibiting the different states of the 
cushion and cutuluctor, there are twu wires to Ire ' 
fixed occasioii.tlly, the one to the conductor, the 
other to the cushion; on the upper part of these ' 
arc balls furnished irith sliding wires, that they 
may be set apart from each otlier at difi’ereat dis¬ 
tances. 

It will be necessary, liefurc the electrical ma- 
chioc is put in motion, to examine those parts 
which are liable to wear cither from the friction 
of one surface against another, or to be injured by 
the dirt, that may insino-atc itself between tbc 
rubbing surfaces. If any grating or disagreeable 
noise is heard, the place from wlience it proceeds 
must be discovered, wiped clean, and rubbed over 
with a small quantity of tallow; a little of which 
should also be occasionally applied to tlic axis of 
the cylinder itself. The screws by which the 
frame is fixed should also be examined, and if 
they are loose, they should be tightened. 

Having examined the different parts of the 
machine, and put them in order, the glass cy¬ 
linder, and the pillars which support the cushion 
and conductor, should be well wiped with a dry 
old silk handkerchief, to free ttumi from the moist¬ 
ure whicli glass attracts from the air, being parti¬ 
cularly attentive to leave no moisture on the ends 
of the cylinder, as any damp on these parts car¬ 
ries off the electric Auid, and lessens the force of 
the machine: in very damp weather it will be 
proper to dry the whole machine, by placing it ak 
some little distance from the lire. 

Care should be taken that nodnst, loose threads, 
or filaments, adhere to the cylinder, its frame, 
the cunductui's, or their insulating pillars; because 
these will gradually dissipate the electric fluid, 
and prevent the machine from acting powerfully. 
When yon arc satisfied of this, rub the glass cy¬ 
linder first with a clean, coarse, dry, warm cloth, 
or a piece of wash leather, and then with a pigee 
of dry, warm, soft silk; do the same to all the 
glas.s iusnlating pillars of the machioc and appa¬ 
ratus ; these pillars must be rubbeil more lightly 
than the cylinder, because, being varnished, they 
may be dainageil hy too much friction. 

It may be proper in some cases to place a bdt 
iron ou the foot of the conductor, in order to eva£- 
porate the moisture which would otiierwise injure 
the experiments. 

Observe that, 1. To excite the machine. It fk 
requisite to clean the cylinder, and ndi>e the silk. . 

Grease the cylinder, i^ turning it agmnst R ' 
greasy leather, till it is untformly obscured, 
tallow of a candle will anguter this pdrp’ ae. 4..^ 
Turn the cylinder till tlw silk flap fort wifiiwF'df^^ ■ 
so ninch ohlie grease as to'ren*r’it 
parent. 4, Spread sonte amalgam on* ft t(f 
Uolber, aud apply tbia agaiust tiie tumftif c^hr- 
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By lhi< the friction will immediately in¬ 
crease, and ihe katbeiMKinst Dut be removed until 
it oea-es to become greater. 5. Remove the lea¬ 
ther, and then the action of the machine will be 
very jxjWfrJ'ul. fi. Tlie pressure of the cubhion 
cannot be too biuall, when the excitation ib well 
conducted. 

The best kind of amalgam is that of Dr. Hig¬ 
gins, composed of zinc and quicksilver i if a little 
of the latter be added to melted zinc, it rciiiiois it 
easily pulverable, and nioie quicksilver must be 
added to the powder, if we want lo make a very 
soft amalgam. It i.s apt to crystallize by keeping, 
which seems in some im .-isurc to be prevented by 
triturating it with a small proportion of grease: 
and it is always of advauiage to triturate it before 
using. 

In Nicholson’s Journal, vol. i. p. 50d, 4to. there 
ia a description of a useful poitublee'.ectricnl ma¬ 
chine, by tlic rev. W. Veaison; aud in vol. in. p. 
4, of the same journal, is described a pocket rib¬ 
band m.acbine, iphich limy often be adv.anlageoiisly 
used ill medieiuc, wbnna larger electrical iiiachiue 
is not at hand. 

Ei.ECTRiCAi. SHOCK, denotes the esplo-iion be¬ 
tween the opi>osilc sides of a cliargeil electric; so 
called, because, ifthe discharge from one to theother 
' be made through the body of an animal, itoce.asions 
a sudden motion by the contraction of the muscles 
through which it passes, and a disagreeable seiisu- 
tion. Tlie force of the shock is proportioned to 
tlie quantity of coated .surface, the thinness of the 
glass, and the power of the niacliiiic by which it is 
charged. Its velocity is almost instantaneous, 
as it has not b“en found to take up the least sensi¬ 
ble space of time in passing to tlic griuicst dis¬ 
tances. 

it has been obseivcd that the electrical sliock is 
weakened by being tomrounicated Ihvough diifer- 
ciit persons III eontaet with one unotlicr. It is, 
indeed, obstructed in its pa'-sace, even through 
the best conductors; ns it will pivfcr a short p.as- 
sagt! through the air to a long one tliiough the 
most perfect eonductoi's; and if the circuit bo 
interrupted, either by electrics, or very iinpci-rect 
Conductors of a inudei-atc thickness, tliu shock 
will read them in its jiassage, disperse them in 
t-veiy direction, and exhibit the appearance of a 
suddt n expansion of the air about the rcntic of 
the shock. A strung shock made to pass through 
nr over the belly of a muscle, fortes it to con¬ 
tract; and Sent tlirouah a small animal bo<ly de¬ 
prives it instantly of life, aud hastens putrefaction. 
It gives polarity to ninonrcic needles, reverses 
their poles, and produces clVccts precisely simi¬ 
lar, though iufeiior in degree, to those of light¬ 
ping. 

ELECTRICITY, or Elgctuicai. force, is that 
power or property, which was first observerl in 
amber, the lyoeui'iuu), or tourmalin, and which 
acaliiigywax, glass, and a variety of other siili- 
slanccs, called electrics, are now knoivu to pos¬ 
sess of attracting light bodies, when exeiteil by 
heat or frii-tion; and wiiich is also capable of being 
communicatod in particular circuinstauci.s to 
other bodies. 

Electricity also denotes the science, or that p.ut 
of natural philosophy, which proposes to investi¬ 
gate the nature aud effects of this power. From 
the Greek name for aiphcf, is derived the 
jerm elcctricitj^, which is now very extensively 
aptdied, pot only to the power of attractiAg light 
inh^cut jq amlKr, but tq other similar 


powers, aud their various efii’cts, in whatey^ 
dies they reside, or to whatever bodiqs they Wjf 
be coiiimuiiicated. 

Musclicnbroek and JEpinus have observed a 
considerable analogy, in a variety of pniticolars, 
between the powers of electricity and niaguetisin; 
and they liave also pointed out in.iiiy iustauccs in 
which they diiler. 

IJislorg of iiVer/Mci/i/.—The property which 
amber possesses of uttr.u-ting light bodies, was 
very anciently observed. Thales of Miletus, 600 
years bcluie Chnst, eoiicliided from bence that it 
was animated. But tbe first pei .-lOii who expressly 
mentioned tiiis substance, was Tlicophrastus, 
about SuO yents before Christ. 7'hti attractive 
property of amber is also occasionally noticed by 
Pliiiy, and otlier later naturalists, particularly 
GaaseiiUus, Keiiolm Digby, aud sir Thomas 
Blown. But it was generally apprehended that 
this ([uaiity was peculiar to amber and jet, and 
perhaps agate, till W. Gilbert, a. imtive of Col¬ 
chester, and II physician in Ixuidoii, ])ubii.shtxl his 
Treatise Dc Mi.gncte, isithe year 16( 0. Di. Gil¬ 
bert made many considerable experiments and dis¬ 
coveries, eoiisidtrinc the thou infant state of the 
scienee. He ei.'urg'd the list both ofelcrfries, 
and of till' boilics on vshicli they act: he lenia. ked, 
that a dry air vv.vs most f.ivmnuble tofiicii.cal 
appearanros, whilst a moist ^ir aline ,> onu.; i.ii.vs 
tlic electric virtue: lie aiso obi- .• ,,i t. c c.d 
figure assumed by elect 1 'fil'd ilnjis or .im!. ; : h© 
considered electrical a tiaciion ■i;.arati!', ’:oin 
repulsion, whicb he thnnglit had no Inn :ii i hc- 
tricity, as a phenoineiiiin siuiihir to the atti.vc'ion 
of <■(,!)(sioii, aud ho imagmcil, that elect’ics were 
brought into contact, with the bodies on wiiich 
they act by their etlluvia, excited hy friction. 

Tnc iiiginious Ml. Bi.vie added lolbc catulupite 
of electric substances ; but ho tholl'.-ht that glass 
possis>-nl this power in a vciy low degiee: li« 
found, that the ch’ctricity of all bodies, in which 
it might be excited, was increased by wiping .and 
wanning them before th<y were rubbed; that an 
excited (il'jetric was acK*!] upon by other bodies as 
stroiuily as it uctcil upon them; that di.-imonda 
nibbed again-t any kind of stall’, emitted light in 
the dark; and that feathers would oling to the 
fmguTs, ami to other suhstaiiec.s, alter tliey had 
bien iiitracted by electrics, lie accoonted for 
electrical altnction, by si pposiiig a glutinous ef¬ 
fluvia cinitfiil from electrif!., which l.iid hold of 
onial! bradirs, in it.s way, and carried them back to 
tlie Ihjdj' fioiii which it procteded. 

Otto Guciicke, tlie celebrated inventor of the 
air.piitiip, lived about the same time. This inge¬ 
nious philosopher discovered, by nieansof a globe 
of sulphur, that a body once attiacted by an 
electric, was next repelled, and continued in thia 
state of repul.sion till it should be touched by somq 
other boily : he also ohscrveii the sound and light 
produced by the excitation of his globe; and that 
bodies ininicrged in electrical atninspheres are 
themselves electrified vviUi an electricity opposite 
to that of the atino.s)iherv. 

Tlic light emitted by electrical bodies was, uok 
long after, observed to much greater advantage by 
])r. Wall, who ascribes to light the electrical pro¬ 
perty which they possess; and he suggests a si¬ 
milarity between the effects of electricity and light* 
iiiiig. 

Sir Isaac Newton was not inattentive to this 
subject: ho observed that excited glass itttmett 
light hudiob oq the side opposite to. that oti wbiclt 
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it ts Tubbed; and he ascribes the action of electric 
bodlea’to an elastic fluid, which freely penetrates 
^lass, and the enu»siou of it to the vibratory too* 
tiohs of the parts of excited bodies. 

Mr. Hawksbec wrote uu this subject in the year 
1709, when a new asra counnenced in the history 
of this science. Me first took notice of the great 
electrical power of' glass, and the light proceeding 
from it; though others liad hefore observed the 
liglitproceeding from other electrified substances: 
he also noted the noise occasionod by it, with a 
variety of phenomena relating lu electrical attract¬ 
ion and repulsion. He first iutrorluced a glass 
globe into the electrical apparatus, to which cir¬ 
cumstance it was that many of his important dis¬ 
coveries were owing. 

After his time there was an interval of near 
twenty years in the progress of tliis science, till 
Mr. Stephen Grey cslablisheil a new aei'a in tlie 
history of electiicity. 'J’o him we owe tliccapital 
di.scovery of communicating the power of native 
clc-ctrics to other bodies, in whieli it cannot he ex¬ 
cited, by supporting them on silken lines, hair 
lines, cakes of resin or glass; and a more accurate 
distinction than had hitherto uhtuined between 
electrics and non-electrics : he also shewed tlie 
effect of electricity on water mncli more obvious¬ 
ly than Gilbert bad done in the infancy of this 
science. 

'I'he experiments of Mr. Grey were repeated by 
M. dll Fay, member of the Aeaclcmy of Sciences 
at Pari'i, to wliicli he added many new experi¬ 
ments and discoveries of his own. Me observed, 
that electrical operations are olistructccl by great 
heat, as well as by a moist air; that all bodies, 
both solid ami would receive electricity, 

when placed on warm or dry glas.«, or sealing- 
wax ; that those bodies wliicIi are naturally the 
least clecti'ie, have the greatest degn-e of electri¬ 
city communicated to them by the approach of 
the excited tube. He transmitted the electric 
virtue through a distance of 1256 feet; and first 
observed the electric spark from a lisiiig body, 
suspended on silken lines, and noted several cir- 
cuiiistiinccs attending it. M. dii Fay also esta¬ 
blished a principle, first suggested by Otto Gue¬ 
ricke, that electric bodies attract all those that are 
not so, and repel them as so'iii as they are heeome 
electric, by the vicinity or contact of the electric 
body. He likewise, inferred from other experi¬ 
ments, that there wet*- two kinds of electricity; 
one of which he called the vilrcous, belonging to 
ghiss, is-ick crystal, and the other re$inou\, as 
that of amber, gum lac, &c. distinguished by their 
I'epciling those of the same k’ud, and attiweting 
each other. He ubscrveil, that euminunicateil 
electricity had the samo property as the excited; 
and that electric substances attract the dew mure 
than conductors. 

Mr. Grey, resuming his experiments in 17.14, 
suspended several pieces of metal on silken lines, 
and found, that by ulectrifyiiig them, they .gave 
sparks, which was the origin of metallic conduct¬ 
ors ; and, on this oocasiun, he discovered a cone 
or pencil of electric light, such as is now known 
to isAue from an electrified jioint. From other 
experiments he coneludes, that the electrical 
power seems to he of the same nature with that of 
thunder and lightning. 

Dr. Desaguliers succi'eded Mr. Grey in the 
prosecution of this science. The account of bis 
first evpcriihciits is dated in 1769. To him we 
*we ihoiie technical terms of or non- 


tltetrin, and dtctiks per «, which are explained in 
the course of this work. He first ranked pure air 
among the efeeln'ct per $e, and supposed its elec¬ 
tricity to be of the vitreous kind. After tlie year 
1743, in which Dr. Desaguliers concluded his ex¬ 
periments, the subject was lakeii up and pursued 
in Germany ; the globe was now substituted fur 
the tube, which had been used ever since tlie time 
of Hanksbcc, .and a cushion was soon after used as 
a rubber instead of the hand. About this tiiiicy 
some used cylinders instead of globus; and some 
of the Gennan electricians made use of mOm 
globes than one at the same time. By thus in¬ 
creasing thu electrical power, they were the fitxt 
who succeeded in setting fire to inflammable sub¬ 
stances. This, indeed, was first dune by Dr. Lu- 
dolf, ill the beginning of the year 1744, who 
kindled, with sparks excited by tlie friction of a 
glass tulic, the wthcrial spirit of Fcuhciiius. Mr. 
Winkler did the same by a spark from his own 
finger, and kimihxi French brandy and other 
spirits hy previously heating them. Mr. Gralath 
fired thu smoke of a candle just blown out, and 
lighted it again; and Mr. Bozc fired gunpowder, 
by means of its inflamuiahle vapour. Lnilulf the 
younger, about this time, demonstrated, that the 
luminous barometer was iiiaile perfrctly electrical 
by the motion of the quicksilver: the electrical 
star and electrical hells were also of Geimaii in¬ 
vention. 

The most remarkable discovery that had yet 
been made in the science of electricity*, was in the 
end of the year 174.';, and beginning of 1746. Tbw 
was the method of giving the eiccti'ic shock, or tbe 
iicciimiilation of the power of electricity in a vial. 
Tliis had its name of the Leyden t iai, fixini A4r. 
Cuna-(is, a natne of Leyden, wlio extiibitcd it a* 
he was repeating some experiments made by 
Messrs. Muschenbroek and Allainand, professors 
ill the nnivcrsiiy of that city. It is said, he was 
not, however, the iuveiitor. I'fic merit of I his <lis. 
covery (if any merit can be r.vcribed to a disco¬ 
very made by accident) belongs to Mr. Van Klcist, 
dean of the e.itliedral at Crfmin. Soon after this, 
however, a metliod of giviiift the shock was disco¬ 
vered in Ilollaiiil, hy .Mr. Cunaens; and the dis¬ 
covery of this powerful effeel of the electric fluid 
iriimudiideiy I’aisedthe attention of all the phihiso- 
phers in Europe. Many of them gically exag¬ 
gerated their accounts; either from a n<itural ti¬ 
midity, or their love of tlie marvellous. Mr. .Mus- 
clienhruek, who tried the experiment with a veiy 
thill glass bowl, told Mr. Renumur, in a letter 
written snuii after thu experiment, that he felt 
himself struck in his arms, shoulder, :• ml breast, 
so that he lost his breath; and was two days bc- 
foie he recovered from the efl'ectsof the hfow .ind 
the terror. Hu added, that lie would not take a 
second shock for the whole kingdom of Fiance. 
Mr. Allamand, who made the exi>eriment with a 
common beer-glass, said, tliat he lost bis breath 
for some moments; and then felt sui’h an iotenso 
pain all along his right arm, that he was appre¬ 
hensive of bad consequences but it soon after 
went ofl’without any inconvenience, &C. Oilier 
philosophers, on the contrary, showed th«r he¬ 
roism and magnanimity, by receiving a numhrr 
of electric shocks as strung as they Could possibly 
make them. 

From the time of this discovery, electricity Uo- 
came tbe general subject of conrersationv A 
number of (leuplc alt over Europe got their live 
Ubood by going qbout and showing the phsaouiena 
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«rit; and, at the same time, tite passion for the 
niarv-eUous strungiy discovered itself in some 
ctleccs of electricity, pretended to be found out in 
Italy and Germany. Mr. Noilet ti«rellrd into 
Italy, wlicre he visited all the gentiemen who had 
published any account of tliesc experiments. But 
though he engaged them to repeat their experi- 
tneiits in his preseiice, and upon himself; and 
though be made it bis business to get all the in¬ 
formation he could eonceming them; he returned 
fully convinced, that many things alleged of the 
electrical Iluid weie totally gruundlcas. Me was 
convinced, however, that hy eli'ctritication alone, 
several persons had found considerable relief in 
various disorders; particularly, that a paralytic 
person bad been cured at Geneva, and that nne 
who was (Uaf of an ear, another who had a viident 
pain in his hea-J. and a woman wiUi a disoidcr in 
her eyes, had l>t » n i nred at H.ilocu?.; so that 
from this time wt- i.civ datt th.- ;iUrodiictio,i uf 
electricity imo fi.’ u.k;! si! ait. 

Rut ttic iden’ity oi th',; (hciiica! in.at'"!- w.th 
Kgliluiiig, was a {i-sr,jVLi'> tf more pisi fi: .s! use to 
mankind than ai v 'jtl or. h'.i.m .di'.tist the li.st 
discovery of tl.e clfosiic l>,dd, and ti.c cun kr.ng 
with which it is cint't rl, a .'•.mdaritv iictnr en it 
and the phmouc'i.a of tinnsdi’r and liglitoinu li.i't 
hoeii ohseivf 1. I Isis i>. taj.cn n'.ticc of hy iJi. 
Wall, oneot iIt fn^iwho vic.scil ll>e tlf'd.ic i.clit 
ill any perfect tiiainici-. The Aldie rs',|i‘. t, Mr. 
Winkler, and otiicis, also omunei-alcd many ic- 
■emblance.t between the phcnoiitcna of «lnttricity 
«nd those of thunder . hnr limy dnl not tiiiiik of 
•ny method by wIiM-h Ihcir su»|iici>',n.<: could Im 
brought to the tesf ol cxpc-ien.-'c Tins was 0 sr 
proposed by Dr. Fraiik’m, m 1760. He l).ail be¬ 
fore liiscmercd the ctreds of pointeil ... 

drawing off the electric matter move j/^.wcrln.ly 
than others. This ivas »cg'-’csti;il to hii.i liy one 
Air. Thomas Hopkinson, who electlitiul an iron 
ball of three or four incl'.cs (liainctcr with a needle 
fastened to it, cxp;cting to draw a .stronger spaik. 
from the point of it, but was surprised to find 
little or none. Dr. Fianklin, impioving on tins 
bint, discovered that pointed rods of iron, fixed in 
the air when the atmosphere was Inadeil with light¬ 
ning, drew from it the matter of the thunder-bolt, 
without noise nr danger, into the body of the earth. 
Thus a new field was opened for pliilosoplier.s; but 
it was soon found, that experiments of this kind 
were not always to be made without danger. Jo 
the same year, 1762, the Abbd Noilet published 
•oine cautions to those who tHcd experiments on 
Jightiiing. He had been informed by letters from 
Florence and Bologna, that some people there had 
yeccive*! violent shocks while they <lrew sparks 
from an iron bar electriih d by thunder. One of 
bis correspondents informed him, tliat once, as he 
was endcavonring to fastens small chain with a 
popper liall at one of its extreniitit>s to a great 
chain which communicated with the bar at the top 
of the building, there came a flash of lightning 
which lie did ^pt see, Init which nflected the chain 
witli a noise like that of wild-firc. The observer 
iiMtantly received sneh a shock, that the ball fell 
eutof liis hands, and he waa atruck backwards four 
f>r five paces. Tbe greatest instance of tlic tlangcr 
of these ei^rtmerits, however, was tlie di'atli of 
Mr. Richnian, professor at Petersburgh; which 
liapiiened on the 6tb of Augast, 1763, as lie was 
making experiments on lightntr^ drawn into his 
own room. Since the discovery of the identity of 
lightaiug «id the electric matter, long rods of iron 


or other metal have been made use of w>t!i a fidb 
to protect buildings fW>m the danger of tfibkesof 
lightning. A considerable dispute has been carried 
on whether these rods ought to be pointed or hot; 
but a committee of the Royal Society have deter¬ 
mined it in favour of the former. See Obit- 

OUCTOR. 

In the subsequent period of the history of this 
science, Mr. Canton in England, and Signior Bec- 
caria in Italy, acquired distinguished reputation. 
They both discovered, independently of each 
other, that air is capable of receiving electricity 
by communication, and of retaiiimg it when re¬ 
ceived. Mr. Canton also, towards the latter end 
of IfSS, pursued a series of experiments, which 
prove that the appearances of positive and nega¬ 
tive electricity, which had hitiierto Iteen deemed 
essential and unchangeable properties of different 
substances, as of glass and scaling way, for in- 
hWicv, depend upon the surface of the electrics, 
.vnd ilial Ilf lb- rubber. 

'l'hi< liypnil'.cis, verified by numerous experi- 
ini-iit'’, oceB'.ioiiod a controversy between Mr. 
Cniiinii ;iiid Mr.Delavttl, H'hu still mainmined that 
Iheiii: iiitiVvt'iit powers depended entirely on the 
sub'.t'iiicesthfiiiselvcs. Aboui this time too, some 
ouiieu.s cxperiinents were pcrformwl by fonr of 
the piirii-ipal electrieiiins of that period, viz. Dr. 
FiaiiKliii, and Mccsii, Canton, Wilcke, and df.pi- 
mis, to ascertain the nature of electric atino- 
bjihcre. 

Many instaners occur in the history of the 
scienct' about tins period, of the astonishing force 
of tiie clei’tric shock, in int-Uiiig wires, anil pro- 
ihiciiig other siiiidar cdects- but the most roiTiark- 
•sMe is an cxpcr'iti -nt ol’.S. Beccaria, m which he 
thus revii ilicd iii'-tals. Several experiments were 
als.) made by Dr. Watsoii, Mr. Sineaton, Mr. 
C.inton, and utlieis, on the pas.sage of the electric 
fluiiT tlirongb a vaeuuiii, and iU Inmmous appear¬ 
ance, and on the power possesswl by certain sub- 
st.'iiiac's of retaining the light comniunieuted to 
them by an electric explosion. Mr. Canton, S. 
Beccaria, and others, made many experiments to 
identifv cdectrioity and lightning, to ascertain the 
slate of till' atmosphere at dilforent times, and to 
explain the rarioiis phenomena uf the aurora bo¬ 
realis, water-spmits, hurricanes, &c. on the prin¬ 
ciples of this scitnee. 

Tliose who are desirous of farther information 
with ri'spei-’t to the history of electrical exp ri- 
iiiciitii and discoveries, may consult Dr. PrieslJey's 
History aiul Present State of Electricity. This 
author, however, is not merely an historian: bis 
work contains many original experiments and dis*- 
coveries made by himself. He ascertained the 
condiicting power of charcoal, and of hot glass ; 
the electricity uf fixed and iafhMnmpb1eail',and(^ 
oil; tlie difFeien(% lietwecn new anil old gidstj 
with resfiect to the diiTusion of electricity o^r its 
surface; the lateral explosion in electrical dis¬ 
charges ; a new mettiud of fixing circular-coloared 
spots on the surfaces of metals, and the most pro- 
liable difference between electrics and conductors, 
&c. The science is also greatly indebted to many 
otlMr persons, either for their experiments and ini- 
pruvements of it, or for treatises and other writings 
Upon it; as Mr. Heuiey, to whom we owe several 
ctirioiis experiments and observatiotw on the elec^ 
trical and conducting qualit.y of different sub¬ 
stances, as cliuc(date,vai^ir, Stc. with the reason 
of the diflerence between them; the fusion of 
plutioa ; the qature of tl;e eloctric fluid^ and its 
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the ^uantitjr of it in electrical bodies b^ an elec¬ 
trometer; the influence of points, &c. Stc. 

There., have been, likewise, various treatises 
written on the subject of electricity, as by Adams, 
Cavatlo, bon. Mr. Cavendish, Ferguson, lord 
Mahon, Morgan, Naime, Van Marum, Van 
Swiudeu, Swx, most of which may be consnlted 
with advaatage, for accounts of experiments, and 
the principles of the science. In the works of 
Mr. Cavendish, and lord Mahon, the authors have 
availed themselVes of the susceptibility of electri¬ 
cal pbcnMneuaof mathematical discussion; and 
have thereby rendered essential service to the 
science. See also Haiiy’s Natural Philosophy, 
vol. i. p. 341—435. '' 

According to the opinion of some philosophers, 
a new sera in the history of electricity commenced 
nearly twenty years ago; when the uelebrated 
Galvan), professor of anatomy at Jlologna, disco¬ 
vered an influence, which by him, and some other 
authors, has been called anini<il electricity. But 
we think it by uo means proved, that the pheno¬ 
mena discovered by Galvaiii depend either upon 
the electric fluid, or upon any law of animal life: 
while that is the case, it is suroly better to distin¬ 
guish a new brancli of science by the name of the 
inventor, than to give it an apiiellation, which 
may probably lead to an erroneous theory. We, 
therefore, reject the name animal electricity, and, 
for our account of this interesting subject, refer 
to the article Galvanism. 

Medical Eleclrkitif,— It is natural to imagine that 
a power of such efficacy as that of electricity 
would be applied to medical purposes; especially, 
since it has been found invariably to increase the 
sensible perspiration, to quicken the circulation of 
the blood, and to promote the glandular secretion: 
accordingly, many instances occur in the latter 
period of the historj' of this science, in which it 
has been applied with considerable advantage and 
success. And among the variety of cases in which 
it has been tried, there are none in which it has 
been found prejudicial except those of pregnancy 
and the venereal disease. In most disorders, in 
which it has been used with pei-severance, it has 
given at least a temporary and paitial relief, and 
ill many it has effected a total cure. Of which 
numerous instances may be seen in the Philos. 
Tians. and the writings on this science by Messrs, 
Lovet, Westlcy, Fciguson, Cavallo, See, &c. 

Under this head of medical electricity, it may 
he proper just to mention those medicated tubes, 
the imaginary virtues of which were first discovered 
by SigniorPivati, at Venice, and which were much 
recommended in the years 1747 and 1748, both in 
Italy and by Mr. Winkler, at Leipsick. Tliese 
gentlemen imagined, that odorous substances, 
confined in excited glass vessels, would transpire 
through the pores of the glass, and communicate 
their medicinal virtue to tlie atouspliere of a con- 
duotor, and to all persons in contact with it; Snd 
that these substances would yield their virtues by 
being held in the hands of persons electrified; and 
they pretended that many cures were wrought in 
this way, by the operation of medicines, without 
being taken into the stomach: but the whole was 
toon discovered to be a fallacy; and it was incon- 
tsstibly proved, that no effluvia could pass from 
the included substances through the pores of ex¬ 
cited glass; and that no method was known for 
causing the power of medicine to insinuate itself 
into the htimati body b; oMticily. Dr. Fnnk- 


un, wy proving that was impermeable to Ifte 
electric fluid itself, and ttiat its electricity was 
collected from the rubber, dec. evinced the absur¬ 
dity of every attempt to transmit the effluvia of 
arqr aubsUncea through (he glass. Sec FrauklinV 
Letters, p. 82, &c. 

Tktary cf fforirtcily.—It is iiardly necessary to 
recite the ancient hypotheses on this Mibjeet; such 
as that of the symi»tttetic powder of the Peripate¬ 
tics ; that of unctuous effluvia emitted fay excited 
bodies, and returning to them again, adopted by 
Gilbert, Gassendus, sir Keuelm Digby, Ac.; or 
that of the Cartesians, who ascribed electricity to 
the globules of the first elements, discharged 
through the pofes of the rubbed substance, and in 
their return carrying with them those light bo¬ 
dies, in whose pores they were entangled: these 
hypotheses were framed in the infancy, of Use 
science, and of philosophy in general,' and have 
long since been exploded. In the more advanced 
state of electricity, there have been two principal 
theories, each of which fons had its advocates. 
The one, is that of two distinct elc-ctric fluids, re¬ 
pulsive with respect to themselves, and attractive 
of one another, adopted by M. du Fay, on disco¬ 
vering the two op)>o.ritc species of electricity, viz, 
the vitreous and Ttsinoiis,and since neitr-model led 
by Mr. Symuii-r. It is supposed that these two 
fluids arc equally attracted by all bodies, and exist 
in intimate union in their pores; and that in tins 
state they exhibit no mark of their existence. But 
that the friction of an clectrie by a rubber separates 
these fluids, and causes the vitreous electricity of 
the rubber to pass to the electric, and then to the 
prime cniiduccor of a machine, while the resinous 
electricity of the condoctur and electric is con- 
veyid to the rubber: and thus the quality of tbn 
electric fluid, possessed hy the conductor and ttie 
rubber, is changed, while the quantity remains tiic 
same in each. In this state of separation, the two 
electric fluids will exert their respective powers'; 
and any number of bodies charged aith either of 
them will lepel each other, attract those bodies 
that have less of each particular fluid than llieni- 
selves, and be still more attracted by bodies that 
are wholly destitute of it, or that are loath'd with 
the contrai-y. According to this theory, the elec¬ 
tric spark makes a double current; one fluid pass¬ 
ing to an electrified conductor from any substaiiee 
presented to it, whilst the same quantity of the 
other fluid passes from it; and when each body 
reeeives its natural quantity of both fluids, the ba¬ 
lance of the two powers is restored, and both bo¬ 
dies are nnelectrified. For a further account of 
the explication of some of the principal piteno. 
mena of electricity by this theory, see Dr. Priesn* 
ley’s History, vol. ii. § 3. 

Tlie other theory is commonly distinguisheil 
under the denomination of posilke and mgirtims 
eitctrkiiy, being first suggested by 1>. Watson, but 
digested, illustrated, and confirmed by Dr, Frank¬ 
lin : and since that it has been known by the a(^ 
pellation of the FranklfciiBii hypothesis. It ig 
here supposed, that ail the pbienomena of electri- 
city depend on one fluid, sm generis, oxtfcmely 
subtile and elastic, disi)ersed throtigh the pores of 
all bodies, by which the particles of it are as 
strongly attracted as they are repelled by one 
another. When bodies possess their nstnral 
share of this fluid, or such a quantity as they cm! 
retain by their non-attraction, it is then said they 
are iit an unelectrllied state; hut wlien the eqatlU 

brlttiB is disUtbeti, tfid they either ftcquire an ad- 
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tjuantity fi Jiti other bodies, or lose part of fluid of a pechliar nature, and therefore eaSedtiie 
their own naturai share by comtnuiiicalinn to JE/ectricfluid.havinglhefollowingjjropcHiea; 
other bodies, they exhibit olectricai appearances. 1. Its particles rciK*! each other, with a Ibtet 
In the former case it is said they are oloctrifled deereasing as the distances increase, 
positively, or'^lus j and in the other negatirclj, 'J. Its jjarticlcs attract the particles of some «. 

or minus. This electric fluid, it is supposed, gredicnt in all other bodies, with a force docreas, 
mores with creatcasc in those bodies tliav aiecall- iiig, according to the same Jaw, with s/i iocreata 
ed conductors, but with e.\trciiie diflicirlty aial of ili.stancc; and this attiaclioii is mutual, 
slowness iu the pores of ehctrics; whence it S. The electric fluid is dispersed in the pores of 
oomes to puss, that all electiics are impermeable other budius, and moves with various degeeesof 
to it. It is farther .supposed that electrics con- facility through the pores of diflerciit kinds of 
tain always an ctpial quantity of this fluid, so matter. In thusu bodies which we call non-elec, 
that tlieie can be no snn-harpe or increase on one tries, such as water or metals, it moves without 
side without a proportionable dci'reiise or loss on any perceivable obstruction; but in glass, rosins, 
tlie other, and vice vtrsa; and as the electric does and alt bodies called electrics, it moves with very 
not admit the passage of the fluid through its great difficulty, or is altogether iinmoreaMe. 
pores, there will be an accuniulation ou one side, 4. The phsenomena of electricity are of two 
and a curies))ondiiig defleitney on the otlirr. Then kinds; 1. Such as arise from the actual motion of 
when both sides are_connected together by proper the fluid f.oin a body containing more into one 
condiiutors, the equilibrium will be restored by the containing less of it. 2. Such as do notiirnm^r. 
rushing ot the redoiid.mt fluid from the overcliarg. ately aiise from this transference, but are in. 
ed suifacc ti) the evhausted one. Thus id.so, if an stances of its attraction and repulsion. • 
electric he ruhbed by a conducting substance, the These things being supposed, certain consc. 
electricity is only conveyed from one to the other, qiiences necessarily result from them, which ought 
the one giving what the other receives; and if one to be analogous to the observed phienoniciia of 
beelectrifl^ positively, the other will be electri- eleetricity, if this hypothesis he complete, or some 
fied negatively, unless the loss be .supplied by farther modifteation of the assumed properties is 
other bodies connected with it, as in the ca-se of net'essary, in order to make the analogy perfect, 
the electric and insulated riibher of a iiiuchlne. iiiippose the body A (a figure may readily be 
This theory serves likewise to illustiate the other coiicened) to contain a ceitain quantity of fluid, 
phaenoniena and opciations in the science of clfo Its particles adjoiidng to the surface, such as F, 
tricity. Thus, bodies difl'cicntly electriCcd will are attracted by the particles of common matter 
naturally attr.ict tach other, till they mutually in the body, but repelled by the other particles of 
give and receive .'111 equal quantity of the electric the fluid. The totality of the attractive forces 
fluid, and the equilibrium is restor'd belwcei) acting on P may be equal to the totality of the re. 
them. Beccaria Eiippose.s, that this cifert is piv;- pulsiv e forces, or may be unequal. If these two 
duced by the electric matter niakiiig a vacuum iu sums arc equal, P is in equilibro, and has no 
»ts passage, and the t'onticuous air afterwards tendency to I'banpe its place. But there may ho 
collapsing, and so pushing the bodica together. such a quantity of fluid in the hotly, that the re* 
'The iiifluetiCeof points, in drawing or throwing pulsions of the fluid cxcctd the attractions of the 
oft the elertiic fluid, depends oh the less resi‘'tance cntninon matter. In tnis case, F has a tendency 
It finds to enter or t'.assotrthiuiighfeuerjiaitieles to quit the body, or there is an expulsive force 
than thniugh a gi'cotcr niunber, whose resistance acting on it, an.i it will quit the body if it be 
M united in flat or round surfaces. The electric rnovcablo. Uoeause the s.inio must be admitted 
light is snpposed to be part of the ch-cttic fluid, in rcspcci of cve ly othci paiticic of niovr-j'il# 
which appears when it is projvrly agitated; and fluid, it is p'aiu that thei'o v/ill be an eifiux, till 
the sound of an explosion i.s produced hy vilna- tlio attraction of tl.'C co.^inion matter for the par. 
tions, occasioned by the air’s being dis]ilac(d by tides of fluid is tqu.il to tho lepulsiun of the re* 
the eicctrie fluid, and again suddenly eollap',nig. in.tiniiig fluid. t)a tlie other hand, if the priini- 
Mr. iEpiuus of the Imperial academy of .St. iv, tuc repulsion of the fluid acting on the particle F 
ter$burgh,strni'k with the resomhiance of the I Ice- he !t*«s than the attractions of the cuiumnn mate 
tncai pi'Oporlifs of the tourmalin to the proper- ter, there v.ill he thu same, or at least a similar, 
ticsofamagnet,whichhavcalway..bconciinsidcrcd superiority of attraction acting on tho fluid re» 
as toe subject of inathiiiiaticul discussion, ic- siding in the circuuinnihient bodies; and there 
marked a worHimful siRidurily in Uic tiholc serii s will he an influx fram all hands, till an equUi* 
of electrical and maguctieal attractions and repel, brium bo restored. 

•ions, and set bini.‘clf .‘eriously to the chissificat ioii Hcnec it tollows, that there may always be. 
ol them. Having done this with great success, signed to any body such a qnatitity of fluid ,tlu^, 
and having maturely reflccUMl on pr. Fianklin’s there shall be no tendency either to efflux drifts 
happy .ibonght of plus and minus electricity, and fluv. But if the quantity be increiisedi ^1^ fto* 
his consequent theory of the Leyden phial, hi; at thing (xrevent the motion, the redundant fluid will 
last hit on a mode of conceiving the wtiole subject flow out; and if the pmper quantity be dintiftish- 
oi magnetism and ciecfkicity, that bids fair for cii,tlierewillbcanintluxoftliesurroandHigflajd," 
leading IIS to a full cxplhnalion of all the piianio. if not prevented by some external force. This 
Bfaia; ill as far, at least, n.s it enables us to class may be called the body’s natural quantity ; be- 
thwn with prccisiou, and to predict wind will be cause the body, when left to itself, will always be 
result of any proposed Ircutment. He can- iciittccd to this state, 
didiy gives it the modest niimo of a hypothesis. . If two iKwlios, A and B, contain each its.na^ral 
This was puhhsiicd at. St. Petersbnrgh in 1759, quantity, they will not exert any sensible action 
nder the title of Tlieoriu Electritatis et M.ngnet- on each other: for, becanse the fluid contained in 
ismi, ant] is npt only an ingenious, l>ut n briiliant B is united by atUractiqtt to the common matter* 
performance: it is a most excellent cxpo«itioii of and is also repelled by thc-fluidin A, itnecessas 
fhe Franklinean theory. Aitcording to 4^piiius, rpy ibllowi, tlmt the wUodobody B b repelled by 
the plncnomcna of elect i icily are prcluctd by a the fluid in A. flut^ on tlie other hand, tho mat. 
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(r in A aUrapts the fluid in B, and cont!eqiu.’nlly 
ttracts the whole body B: itiiniiar action ia ex> 
rtfd by B on A. Tliese contrary forces ore 
iiher ettttali and destroy each other, or unequal, 
lid one of them prevuil's. This equality or in- 
qunlity evidently depends on the quantity of fluid 
nntdined in one or both of the liotlie*. K<iw it 
known that bodips left entirely to thertiselvps 
either attract nor repel; and it follows liomthe 
ypothetical properties of the fluid, 1 hat if there 
e either a redundancy or deHi-iency ot fluid, there 
ill be an efflux or iiifitiv, till the attractions and 
jpnisioiis balance each other. Therefore, the 
itei'iial state of two bodies which neitlier attract 
or repel each other, is that whcie each contains 
s natural qiuiiitiry of electric fluid. 

In order, therefore, to conceive cKstinctly the 
ate of a body containing its natural quantity, 
nd to have a diiitinct notion of this natural qiian- 
ty, we iiiust suppose tliat the quantity of fluid 
ompetent to a particle of matter in A repels the 
uid conifieteiit to a particle of matter in B,just 
s much as it attracts that particle of matter; and 
'so, that the fluid belonging to a particle of mat- 
■r in A repels the fluid belonging to a particle of 
latter in R, just as much as the particle of niat- 
:t ill A attracts it. Thus the whole fluid iu the 
PC repels the whole fluid in the other as imich 
s it attracts the whole matter. 

Since this must be conceived of every particlj 
f common matter in a body, we imiit admit, that 
/hen a body is in its natural si ate, the quantity of 
lectric fluid iu it is proportional to the quantity 
f matter, cvi ry particle bi-ing united witit an 
(|ual quantity of fluid. Tliis, however, does not 
leeessarily require that clilfercnt kinds of matter, 
n their natural or sa'uro.ted state, sliall contain 
he .s.viiie proportion of fluid. It is suflicient tliat 
aril euntains sueh a quantity, uniformly distri- 
iiitwl among its particles, that its repulsion for the 
lie.il in another ho/ly is equal to its attraction for 
he cominO'i matter id it. It is, however, more 
irjliahle, that the quantity of electric fluid aftaoh- 
tl, or eiiiiiyietcut to a particle of all kiri/is ol‘mat¬ 
er, is the same. 

Since otir liyyiolhcfils is acrommodated to tlic 
act, that bodies in their natural state, liuving 
heir natural quantity of electric fluid, are nltoge- 
her inactive on e.'icli otlicr, by making this no- 
urai quantity such, that its mutual ri’pulsiun 
'x.utly balances its attraction for the common 
natter—it follows, that we must deduce alt the 
‘leetric phaenomcna from a rediindaiiey or defi- 
ifency of electric fluid. This acoonlinjdy is Uie 
frauklinian doctrine. The redundant state of a 
)ody Ucftlted by Dr. Franklin positive oi plnselcc- 
Ticity, and the deficient state is called negative 
tr minus eipctrleity. 

This simple hypothesis is found to coincide per- 
iectly, in Us legitimate consequences, with all the 
leneral phaenomena of attraction and repulsion; 
not only with those-that aie simple, but even such 
» are compounded of many others: we may, 
Hiercline, listen to tlie otlier evidences which may 
IN! ofl^red for the m.-iteriality and mobility of the 
Muse of those mechanical pIvKnonicna. Thetrans- 
ferpiif<> of electricity is desultory, and the change 
htadc in the electric state of the commanicating' 
^uilii-s is alw.iys oiisidcrable. It appears to keep 
"oiiio settled ratio to the whole electric power of 
the body. Whep ttie form of the parts where the 
comiuvsiiication takes place, and other cireum- 
‘taaces, romaia ttia tome, the ‘traiirference in- 


creas*;s with the size of the borlie* j and all tbif 
phenomena are iiiok; vivid in proivortion. Wimp 
the conductor is very large, the spark is Very 
bright, and the snap very luiid. 

I. This snap alone indicates some material 
agent. It is occasioned by a sonorous uiidulatioa 
of the air, or of some elastic fluid, wliich suddenly 
exp<ands, and as suddenly collapses again. But 
sueii is the rapidity of the undulation, that when 
it is made in close vessels it'does not exist long 
enough, in a very expamled state, to aifect the 
column <if water, supported iu a tube by the elas¬ 
ticity of tlie air, for the purpose of a delicate ther-> 
inomc-ter or luironicter; just as a musket bull will 
puss throiigii a loose hanging sheet of paper with¬ 
out causing any .sensible agitation. 

3. Tlie spark is accompanied by intense heat, 
wliieli will kindle inllauiinable bodies, will melt, 
explode, and calcine, metals. 

B. The spaik produces some very reinarkabi* 
chemical effects. It calcines metals even under 
water or oil; it renders Bolognan phospbonis lu¬ 
minous: it decomposes water, and makes new 
compositions and decompositions of many gasi¬ 
form fluids; it affects vigctuble colours; it 
lilackeiis the calces of bismuth, lead, tin, lun« 
cornea; it roinniunicates a very |n'culiar smell to 
the air of a room, which is distinct from ail others; 
and ill the calcination of metals, it changes re¬ 
markably the s(netl)|.witii vrhicli this operation i# 
usually ncfOinpaiticd; it affects the tongue with 
an acidulous tasti-; it agitates the iicrrous system. 
When vvecoiiipaie these appearances with similar 
clicmical and physiological phaenomeiia, vvliich 
naturalists nev er licsifatc in ascribing to the action 
of matcri.'il substances, ti-.tiisfvi'ablcfi'omoiie body, 
or one state of combiiiatioii, to another. We can 
sec no greater lea.soii fur hesitating in ascribing 
tlie cicctri.' ph enomena to the action of a iiiate- 
rial siibstanei'; which we may caH a fluid, on ac¬ 
count of its conmeted mobility, and the clectiie 
fluid, on .iccoi.aii of it.^distinguishing eflects. We 
aic well aware, hovvi roi, tliat tlie'c* evidences do 
not amount to dcmoiistiatioii; and that it is pos- 
sihic tliat tilt; electric pli.viioinena, as well as many 
ehemical changes, may rtsult from the mure dif- 
ferencu of arrangcineiit, or position, of the ulti¬ 
mate parti( Ics of bodies, and may be consiticred 
as the result of a change of inodes, and not of 
things. 

One of the most remarkable facts in electricity 
is the rapid div'-ip:.tiun by sharp points, and the 
iinpussibility of iiiakiiic any considerable accnmii- 
latioa in a bo^y which has any such, projecting 
beyond other parts of its surface. Tlic dissipatioir 
is attended with ninny rcmarkalile circumstances, 
winch have gieatly the appearance of the actiiaf 
escape of some nintcriai substance. A stream of 
wimi blows Iront such a point, ami quickly elec¬ 
trifies the air of a room to such a degree, that an 
electrometer hi the faithest coiner of tlie room ie 
affected by it. This dissqiation in a dark place is, 
in many iiistimrcs, accoinpanietl by a bright train 
of light diverg'ng from tlie point like a firework. 
Dr. Franklin tlicrcfore was Very aoxivuisto recon¬ 
cile this appearance vvitli his thtory of plus and 
minus electricity, but dots not express himself 
well satisfied with any eviilaoation wiitch had oc¬ 
curred to him. From the beginning, he saw that 
be could not consider the stream of vi’iiid as a' 
proof of the esciipe of the electric fluid, because 
the same stream is observed to issue from a sharp 
negative point; wbicli, according t»bis tlieory, if 
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ant (tispersmf» but abMfbiog it. Mr. Cavaudish 
boNi m out opiBion, giriu Ute &rat wtis&etory ao 
count of this ptuanomenon. 

To see this iu its full htce, the phaDomenou 
itwK roust be carefully obserr^. The stream of 
wind is phiialy produced by the escape of some, 
thing fr^ tbs poi% itself, which hurries the air 
along with it; and this draws along with it a great 
dMi of the surrounding air, especially from be> 
hind, is the same manner as the very slender 
thread of air from a biow^idpe hurries along with 
it the surrounding air and Hame from a consider- 
ahie Kur&ce on nil sides. It is in this manner that 
it gathers the whole of a large flame into one mass, 
and, at last, into a very poitrt. If the smoke of a 
little rosin thrown on a bit of live coal be made to 
^iae quietly round a point projecting from an dec- 
trifled body,continudly supplied from an electrical 
machine, the vortices of this smoke may be observ¬ 
ed to curl ill from alt sides, aloi^ the wire, fbrm- 
iiig a current of which the. wire is the axis, and it 
goes off completely, by the point. Unt if the wire 
be made to pass through a cork fixed in the bot- 
tom of a wide glass tu^, ami if its point preset 
not beyond the mouth of tiie tube, the afflux of the 
air from behiud is preveuted, and we have no 
stream t but if the coik lie removed, and the wire 
still occupy the axis of the tube, but without touch¬ 
ing Ute sides, we hate the stream very distiuctly; 
tmd smoke which rises roundt-the far end of the 
tube ia drawn into it, and goes off at the point of 
the wire. Now it is of importance to observe, that 
whatever preveuta the formation of this stream of 
wind prevents, the dissipation of electricity (for 
we sfaaU not say escape of electric fluid) from the 
I^int. If the point project a quai-ter of an inch 
beyondtbe tube, or if tbe tube be open behind, the 
stream is strong, and the dissipation so rapid, that 
even a very good machine in not able to raise a 
Henley's electrometer, standing on the condnetor, 
avery tew degrees. If the tube be slipped for¬ 
ward, so that the point is just even with its mouth, 
the dissipation of electricity is next to nothing, 
and does not exceed what might be produced by 
such air as can be collected by a superficial point. 
If the tube be made to advance half an inch be¬ 
yond the point which it surrounds, tho dissipation 
bocomes insensible. All these facts put itbeyoud 
a doubt that the air ia the cause, or, at least, the 
occasion of tbe dissipation, and carries tbe elec¬ 
tricity off with it, in this manner reuderiag elec¬ 
trical the whole air of a room. Tbe problem is 
reduced to explain how the air contiguous to a 
sharp ekctrifii^ point is electrified and thrown 
vff. 

. It has been demonstrated, that two spheres, 
connected,by an infinitely extended, but slender 
conductiog canal, are in electrical eriuilibriuin, if 
Uieir saifacea contain fluid iu the proportion of 
their diemeters. In this case, the superflcial den¬ 
sity of the fluid and its tendency to esc^ are in¬ 
versely as tbe diameters. Now if, in imagination, 
we grar^lly dimuHsh the diameter of one of the 
spheres, tbe tepdenoy to escape will increase in a 
greater propovtion than any that we can name. 
^Vc know, thet when the prims conductor of a 
powerful table rotmbjne has a wire of a few iachoa 
ro length projeoting from its«ad,audtenmitatkig 
ift a 1^ of half an iach in diameter, we cannot 
qlecirify it beyond a certain degm; for when ar¬ 
rived at tlds degree, the eteetricity flies off iu sue- 
senive bnrsts from this baU. Being much more 
uverchaiiodc.thaa any other pert of the body, the 
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ed by communieiriian, and id leprilf^- and ^ 
place sirpplied by ether air, net *» gMehi orer- 
charged, which survosmded tlw ether peMa«|f tiro 
body, and is pressed forward* wtotltt'liNM by 
the general repulsion eff the oondnetm' tind the 
confining pressure of the atroosphere ; otherwwe, 
being also overcharged^ it would have no tendeiMy 
to come to this place. Half a turn oftheeylinder 
is sufficient to accumulate to a degrea St^bsieot 
for producing one of these explosions, tmd we have 
two of them for every turn of the eylisder. A 
point may be compared to an incomparably 
smaller btdl. The constipation of the fluid, and 
its tendency to escape, must he greater in tlie 
same unmeasurable prqmrtion. This density 
aud mutual repulsion cannot be diminished, and 
roust even be increased by the matter of the wire 
forming a cone, of which tbe pmnt is Uie apex; 
therefore, if there , were no ot^r canse, wa must 
see that it is ohnost impossible to confim a col¬ 
lection of particles, mutually repelling,, and con¬ 
stipated, as these are in a fine point. 

But the ehief cause seems to be a certain', che- 
mical union which takes ptace between tlie elec¬ 
tric fluid atui a correspo^ing ingredient of tise 
air. In tliis state of constipation, almost oom- 
pletely surrounded by tbe air, the little mess of 
fluid must attract and be attracted with very great 
force, and nwse readily ovemume tiie force which 
keeps the electrified fluid attached to the la^t se¬ 
ries of particles of the wire. It unites with tiie 
air, rendering it electric in the highest degree of 
redundancy, it is. therefore strongly repelled by 
the mass of constipated fluid which succeeds it 
within the point. Thus is the electiified air con¬ 
tinually thrown off, in a state of electrification, 
that must rapidly diminish tlie electricity of the 
conductor. Hence the uninterrupted flow, with¬ 
out noise or much light, when the point ia made 
very fine. When tlie point is blunt, a little accu¬ 
mulation is requisite before it attains the degree 
necessary for even th's minute explosion; but this 
is soon done, and these little explosions succeed 
each other rapidly, accompanied by a sputtering 
noise, and trains of bright sparks. The noise is 
undoubtedly owing to the atoms of the highly 
electrified flind. These are, ia all probability, ra¬ 
refied of a sudden, in the act of electriflcatiun, and 
immediately collapse agsun in tbe act of chemical 
union, which causes a sonorous agitation of the 
rdr. This electrified oic ia thus tfacown off, and 
its place is immediately supplied hy air from be- 
himJ, nut yet electrifi^.and therof^ nrqn^y 
drawn forward to the point, from which thtqr were 
thrown off in their Uwu. This r^id expa]»ioa« 
and subsequent cuilapsiag nf the ait it verified by 
the experiments of Mr. Kinnertly, related- 
Eranklin, and ia seen its nMaibetleaa .e;q>eri«^ts 
made with other views.In IriKr thnea, and ooi^ td* 
toiided to. I^erhaiw it » jwoduend by that^ot 
heat which accompamea,, or is i[eitei!atodi‘..ba'd}|e 
transference of electrfoi^, an&, jik^>tto}aWiiifr 
kiml wiUi whid occaaiom th4 bundnf td 
splitting of trees, explodioff of metato foe. 
tricity. The expansion is eiUia* iiutoDti^wrahle, 
or it it sttceessivcly producad in very small poe- 
tiona of the auhttonee e]qto*>4ed; for when metal 
iaexploded in olosf veas^ or under water, there 
ia bat a minute portion of gaaeous matter prer- 
dneed; and in' the -diarijd^ 
point, wffkieutly.,gEi^.4tw.jBit«. foU: empiuymont 
to a powerfiil roab|^M^4h|&Jttll^ of- wind ia hot 
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wy iklnft, tad- of this hM been disg- of tti* air may peatly nfilect tba (a(m» fMotfaNM^ 

ged akniK bj the rerily cleetrified thwad of wiwil The motk yruniiiiag finmi of aueh ex|i«rijneid: 
ia the midm. • would be to use two {leints of the same sittoaiiee, 

Vtoto a coHmion of all the appearaocesof eleo 8ba]w, and shce, and eleetriSed to the saaie. degree 
tridty, we most ferai tiie same eoncc|»tk)a of the iu opposite senses. 

forces which operate round a point that is negS* After all care has bees talceu to ensure aiasU 
tively clectrifi^, not tyspersiug, but drawing in larity, there KOiaitw one essMsutial ditference^ that 
eleotrio ftuid. It is more completely undercharg* the eaecnrrcMt is redundant in electric duid, and 
ed than any other of a body, and attracts the the other deAciont. This circuiostance must pro- 
fluid in the surront^tng air, and the air in which it duce charaetereatk ditEerencee td‘ appearance, 
it retained, with iucomparahly greater force. It And are there not such diflereners ? ts not the 
therefore deprives the contiguous air of its fluid, pencil and the star of-light a chameteristic diifor- 
imd then ref^s it, and riien produces a stream tike ence ? And does not tius well supported fhet 
the overcharged point. greatly cerrohovate tl»e opinion oi Or. Franklin, 

If a conducting body be brought near to any that the electric pbantoraeua result from the re¬ 
part of an overcharged body, the fronting part at dundancy and defleieney of one substance, and 
tlie first is rendered undercharged: and this in- not from two distinct substances operating in w 


creases the cliarge ot the opposite part of the over¬ 
charged body, it becomes more overcharged in 
that part, and sooner attains that degree of con¬ 
stipation that enables the fluid to quit the super¬ 
ficial scries of particles, and to electrify strongly 
the contiguous air. The explosion is therefore 
made in this part ia preference to any other; and 
the air thus exploded is strongly attracted by the 
fronting part of tbe other body, aitd must fly 
thither in preference to any other point. If, asorv- 
over, the fronting part of it be pronunent or point¬ 
ed, this effect will be produced iu a superior de¬ 
gree; and tbc current of electrified air, which 
will begin very early, will increase this disposition 
to tratuference in this way, by rarefying the air; 
a change which the wliule course of electric phw- 
notneua shews to bo highly favourable to this 
transference, attliougli we cannot, perhaps, form 
any very adequate notion how it contributes to 
this efiect. This seems to be tbe reason why a 
great explosion and snap, with a copious transfer¬ 
ence of electricity, is generally preceded by a 
hissing noise hkc the rushing of witnl, which 
swells to a maxiinuui. in the loud snap itself. 

If two prouiin'eiK'es, precisely similar, ami elec¬ 
trified in the contrary way to the same degree, 
are pnwi'Btcd to each other, we cannot say from 
whitiit the current shuubl take ita commencetnent, 
or wlietber it sliunld not equally begin from both, 
Sind a genaral dispersion of air laterally be the ef¬ 
fect; but such a situation is barely possible, and 
must be infinitely rare. The current will begin 
from the side which has some superiority of pro¬ 
pelling force. We are disposed to think that- this 
Curreut of material electrified substance must 
suffer great change during its jiacsage, by mixing 
with 1^. cureent in an opposite electrical state 
qoming firom the other body. Any little mass of 
the one cunwut must strongly attract a contiguous 
mass of Uie- other, and certain changes ^ould 
aorely arise firom this mixture. These may, lit 
their turn, make » gnat change in the mechanical 
notioiM the air; and, instead of producing » 
quaqoaversum diiq^rsion of air from between the 
iKpyqs, a* should result from the meeting of oppo- 
flito ttreams, it may even produce a collapsing of 
thfrairby ttw mutual strong attractions of the lit¬ 
tle nuissea. Many valuable experiments ofibr 
thgmselvea to Uie curious enquirer. Two little 
fotilt may be thus presented to caeh other, and a 
■molce may be made vrith rosin to occupy the in¬ 
terval between them. Motiotia may be observed 
which have certain analogies that would afford 
WkAiI information to the mechanical enqnircr.- 
There must be something of this mUture of cur- 
xqnts in all sdgb transfciauces, and the most mi. 
huta differences in the condition of a little parcel 


similar manner > Foe the distinction in appear, 
ance is a uiechaiiicul distinctioM; in which are 
}icrG«ved motion, direction, vdecity ;. and in 
which locomotive forces arc ciincerm^; but they 
are so implicated with forces which probably rr 
seiublc dwanical affinities, hardly operating be- 
yoad contact, that to eatricate their i-ffecu from 
the complicated pbienoinenoii, ia a problem which, 
though not iniunnuuutable, must not be entered 
into here ; especially, as we hare already extended 
this article to a gi-eatcr length than we at first 
expected, 

Mr. Cuthbertaon, a very ingenious instnimunt- 
maker in London, gives the foilowiDg account of 
an experiment by which the two kinds of electri¬ 
city are distiuguisbed, or the direction of the fluid 
is a-seertained:—Insulate two wires, furnished at 
each end with a ball, three fourths of an inch in 
diaineter; connect one with (he positive, and the 
other with tite negative, conductor of. a machine ; 
the balla should be four inches asunder, and be- 
tween them, at equal distances from each, place 
a lighted caudle with the centre of its fiatne nearly 
on a level with the centres of the balls: if tbc ina- 
eWne bo put into motion, tbe flame will waver 
very much, and aceui to iitcliue rather more to th» 
negative ball than to the positive one; aftcr 
about fifty revolutions, the negative ball will arow 
warm, and the positive -ball remain cold; if the- 
revolution be continued to about the nega¬ 
tive ball will be too hot fojr tbe baud to touch, 
while tbc other remains as cold as at the begiim 
ning. 

Notwithstanding tbe fiattcviiif testimony given 
by the great conforaiity of this doctrine of Frank¬ 
lin and ^pinns with the phsnomana, we still 
choose to present it under the- title of a hypothe¬ 
sis. We have never seen the electric fluid in a 
separate state; nor have we been able to say in 
what coses it abounds, or when it is deficient. 
After what we have scan in the late experiments 
of that pbitanthropic pltUosopher count Rumford 
on the production of heat hy frictiuu, we think 
that we cannot be too cautious on what grounds 
We admit invisible agems to perfimn the opera¬ 
tions of nature. We think that all must acknow¬ 
ledge that those oxperiuK'iits tend very much to 
stagger our belief in the^xisienceof a fluid ati gi~ 
tierif, a fire, heat, caloric, or what we please to call 
it; and all will acknowledge,that no better ptoofo 
ean be urged for the existence of an electric fluid. 

Many acute and ingenious persons have started 
other theories; but we are not aware of any which 
need be mentioned berts except toose of Mr. Rus- 
ael, and M. de Luc. Tbe former considered the 
(flectrical phwnomeua as the-resuUs of the action 
of a substance which may be called tke electric 
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*oM. The cbtinteterntlc ingredient of this fluid, 
Mr. Russel thinks, is eiectricitjr properly sy call- 
eii: this is supposed to be united wHIi-tiie elastic 
fluid by chemical aiBuity, or elective attraction, 
as it was called by Dr. Cullen and Dr. Black j 
which attraction is thought to extend to all dis¬ 
tances. The elcctricjijy, moreover, attracts the 
jmrtielcs of other boilies, but with certain elec- 
tiona, according as the bodies attracted fall under 
tbe class of electrics, or of non-electrics. M. 
de Luc's theory does not differ very widely; he 
conceives that the electric phieoutitena are the 
operations of an expansive substniice, called the 
electric fhrid, which consists of two parts; the 
clectriu matter, which is tbe gravitating part of 
the compound; and electric deferent fluid, or car¬ 
rying fluid, by which alone the electric matter 
seems to be carried from one body to another. 
This hypothesis is illustrated iii {decs sur la Mc- 
toorulogie, par de Luc: an account and examina¬ 
tion of it may be seen in tbe article Electricity 
in the Snpplcmnit to the Encyclo. Rritanniru, 
where also is a very copious account of ^piuns’s 
theory, from which we have drawn some of the 
strove particulars. 

Ta ELEcTRIFy. «. a. To communicate the 
eh-ctric energy. 

ELECTRlFiC.4TIOIf, or Kt.ectrisation, the 
manner of elcciiifying bodies; that is, of exciting 
in them, or communicating to them, the electric 
viitue. 

Ll.KC’rttOMETER, {formed of and 

I measure,} is an instrument contrived for 
taeasuring the quantity, and determining the qua¬ 
lity of electricity in any electrified body. Mr. 
Canton, previous to the invention of instruments 
uf this kind, estimated the quantity of electricity 
in a charged phial, by presenting the phial with 
one baud to an insulatinl conductor, and giving it 
a spark, ivhich he torrk off with the other; and he 
proceeded in this manner till the phial was dis¬ 
charged, and then determined the, height of the 
charge by the numirer of sparks. 

Tbe most simple electrometer is a linen thread, 
called by Dr. Desaguliers the thread of trial; 
Which, if brought near to an electrified body, will 
be attracted by it; but this will do little more 
than deterinine, whether the hotly is in any de¬ 
gree eleen'ifled or not; withont determining with 
any precision its quantity, much less its quality. 
The Abbe Nollet used two threads, and sliewal 
tbe degrees of electricity by the angle of their di¬ 
vergency exhibited in tlicir shadow on a board 
placed behind them. 

Mr. Canton’s electrometer consisted of two 
balls of coik, or pith of elder,, nicely turned in a 
lathe to about the size of a small pea, and sus¬ 
pended on tine linen threads, about six inches 
long, which may be wetted in. a weak solution of 
salt. See llg. S, Plate 60. 

Tbe.se maybe kept in small boxes, of the length 
of the strings, that they may lie in them witliout 
being bent; and they may be thus carried in the 
pocket, and will be rewly for use. See Pocket 
S tBCTROlttETBP, 

If the box containing these balls be insulated, 
by placing it on a drinking glass, or any other 
electric substance, and an excited smooth glass 
tube be broi^bt near them, they will first be at¬ 
tracted by it, and then r^ieUed both from the 
^ss, vd firom each other; but on tte approach 
« excited wax, they will gradually approach and 
come together; and vice versa. This apparatus 
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will also serve to determine the electricity of tli# 
elouds and air, by holding them at a suflflct^dis¬ 
tance from buildings, trees, kc.\ 
city uf the clouds or air be positive, (lfjw'<dts^{ 
repulsion will increase by the epproachtof dityHed • 
glass, or decrease by the approBchefambef.or' 
sealing-wax; on the control^, if it be uegaUve, 
their repulsion will be diminished by the former, 
and increased by the latter. See Philos. Trans, 
vol. xlviii. pai-t 1 and 3, for an account of Mr. 
Canton’s cUrious experiments with this apparatus. 

If two balls of this kind be annexed to a prime 
conductor, they will serve to determine both the 
degree and quality of its electrification, by their 
mntnal repulsion and divergency. 

The Discbniging Electrometer, fig. 1, Plate 60, 
wax invented by Mr. Lane. It consists of brass 
work O, the lower part of wliicli is inclused in the 
pillar F,made of'baked wood, and boiled in linseed 
oil, and bored cyhndrically about two-thirds of it» 
length; the brass work is fixed to the pillar by 
the screw H, moveable in the groove 1; and 
through the same is made to pass a steel screw L, 
to the end of which, and opposite to K, a polished 
licuiisplierical piece of brass, attached to tlic prime 
conductor, is fixed a hall of brass M well {mlishcd.- 
To this screw is annexed a circutas plate O, di¬ 
vided into twelve equal parts. The use of this 
electrometer is to discharge ajar D, or any bat¬ 
tery connected with the coiidnctov, without a dis¬ 
charging rod, and to give shocks snccessively of 
the same degiee of strength; on which account it 
is very fit for medical purposes. Then, if a per¬ 
son liulcis a wire fastened to the screw H in one 
hand, and another wire fixed to E, a loop of brass 
wire passing from the frame of the machine to a 
tin plate, on which the phial D stands, he will 
pL-rccivc no shock, when K and M are in contact; 
and the degree of tlie explosion, as well as the 
quantity of electricity accumulated in the phial, 
will be regulated by the distance between K and 
M. Philos. Trans, vol. Ivii. p, *51, Mr. Henley 
much improved Mr. I.ane’s electrometer, by taking 
away the screw, the double milled nut, and the 
$lidrp-«dgcd giaduated plate, and adding other 
eontiivaiii'cs in their stead. Mr, Henley’s dis- 
chaigcr of this kind has two tubes, one sliding 
within tbe other, to lengthen and accommodate it 
to larger apparatus. 

The Unadrant Electrometer of Mr. Henley- 
consists of a stem, tcriniimting at its lower end 
with a brass ferrule and screw, for fastening it 
upon any occasion; and its upper part ends in m 
ball. Near the top is fixed agi-aduated seinicirck 
of ivory, on the centre of which the index, being a 
very light rod with a cork ball at its extremity, 
reaching to Uic brass ferrule of the stem, is made 
to turn on a pin in the brass piece, so as to keep 
near the graduated limb of the semicircle. When 
the electrometer is not eleetrified, the index bangs 
parallel to the stem; but as ebon aa it begins to 
be electrified, the index, repeliel by the slem^ v|4ll 
begin to move along tbe graduated edge of the 
inicircle, and so mark the degrtw to wbi^^tb« 
conductor is electrified, or the Height to which the 
charge of any jar or buttery is advanced. ■ ' 

Cuthi^rtson’s Electrometer is thus described by 
himself in the last iiumhar- of tbe second volume 
of Nicholson’s PhilosoplttdalJourtial, 4to._GH (fig. 
4, Plate 60), is an oblong piece of wood, about' 
eighteen inches in length,^ ax;d-'six in breadth, in 
which are fixed tbree^lusa D, E, F, 

mounted with brass haM%^ these sup- 
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sre exactly,of tlie 9 aaKileng.tb;. 
hurt Q ^ .^ur inchbs shorter. Uudoe’the brass ball 
brass hook; the bait e is made of two 
the under one being fixed to the 
t^ntwinoaiitiogf and the upper tiirnt^ with a groove 
to fhut upou it, so that it can be taken otf at 
pleasure. The trail 6 has a brass tube fixed to it, 
about three laches long, cemented on the top of F, 
and the same ball has a hole at the top, of about 
oue-balf inch diameter, corresponding with the iu- 
■ide of the tube. AB is a straight brass wiie, witli 
a’kuife>etlged centre in the muUlte, placed a little 
below the caOtre of gravity, and equally balanced 
with a hollow brass ball at each end,the centre, or 
axis, resting upon a proper shaped piece of brass 
llxeil in the .inside of the ball c; that side of the 
hemisphere towards c is cut open, to permit the 
end cA of the balance to descend till it touches 
the ball a, and the upper hemisphere C is also cut 
open to permit the end cB to ascend j i is a weight, 
weighing a certain number of grains, and made in 
the form of a pin with a broad head; the ball U 
has two botes, one at the top, and the other at the 
bottom; the upper hole is so wide, as to let the 
head of the pin pass through it, but to stop at the 
under one, with its shank hanging freely in b; k 
is a common Henley’s quadrant electrometer; 
and when in use it is screwed upon the top of c. 

It is evident, from the construction, that if the 
foot staud horixontal, and the ball B be made to 
touch 6, it will remain in that position without the 
help of the weight i ; and if it should by any means 
receive a very low charge of electric fiuid, the two 
balls b, B, will repel each other; B will begin to 
ascend, and, on account of the ceirtrc of .gravity 
being above the centre of motion, the ascension 
will continue till A rest upon a. If the balance be 
set again horixontal, and the pin t be put into its 
place in B, it will cause B to rest upon b, with a 
pressure equal to that weight, so that more elec¬ 
tric fluid must beconimunicated than formerly bis 
fore the balls will separate; and as the weight in 
It is increased or diminished, a greater or less 
quantity of electric fiuid will be required to cfl’cct 
a separation. 

When this instrument is to Iw applied to a jar. 
Or battery, one end of a wire 1. nmstbe liiserteil 
into a hole in i, and the other end into a bole of 
any ball proceeding from the inside of a battery, 
as M, A chain, or wire, or any body through 
which the charge is to pass, must be liung to the 
horde at m, and carried from thence to the outside 
of the battery, as is represented'by tlie line N. 
k must be screwed upon c, with its indaX;towards 
A. The reason of Ibis instrument be^g added, is 
to shew, by tbe index continuijig'|q.'r 4 ^^f that the 
charge uf the battery is increasing, because the 
other part of the instrument does not act' till the 
battery has received required char.ge. 

It is aluMst naedieSs to observe, that this instrn- 
xttmit'edpslshi of three electrometers, via. Henley's 
. > ^ectralieter. Lane’s dlscbarging electrometer con- 
' ‘fUarably improved, and Brookes’s steelyard elcc- 
.'irdineter idipfiwed likewise. By this combination 
, and diese iuiptuvements. we possess all that can 
. ^ he required iu an electfometer for batteries and 
^rge jars; for, by k, we see the progress of the 
charge; by the separation uf Bi, we have the re- 

S uUive power in wei^t; and by the ball A, the 
isebarge is caused When the charge has acquired 
the strengidt proposed, r 

' tn the jourpal frona whi<b this abstract is taken, 
tbe read^^witl find ituae chrious experiments 
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made witli batteries by means of this eleqttoni^ter; 
butone will be s’ufiieieirt to explain its use. Pre¬ 
pare the electrometer in the maaiier shewn in the 
figure. With the jar M annexed, which contains 
about 168 square iitches of coating. Take out 
the pin in B, and observe whether tlie ball B will* 
remain at rest upon 6 ; if not, turn the adjusting 
screw at C till it just remains upon A. Put into 
B the pin, marked t, weighing fifteen grains; taka 
two inches uf watch pendutum wire, fix to each 
end a pair of spring tongs, as is represented at 
Gm, hook one end to m, and tbe other to the wire 
N, communicating with the outside of the jar; let 
the nneoated part of the jar be made very citaii 
and dry; and let tlie prime conductor of an elec¬ 
trical machine, or a wire proceeding from it, 
touch the wire L; then, if tbe machine be, put in 
motion, the jar and electrometer will charge, as 
will be SLCu by the rising of the index of and 
when charged high enough, B will be repelled by 
i, and A will descend and discharge Che jar through 
the wire whicli was confined in the tongs, and the 
wire will be fused and run into balls. Tbe inge¬ 
nious author, by breathing through a glass pipe 
into the jar, damped it a little in tiie inside. Then 
loading B with a pin of thirty grains, he obtained 
such a charge as fused eight inches of watch-pen¬ 
dulum w’ire, disposed exactly as the two inches 
were disposed in the former experiment. By re¬ 
peating and varying liis experiments, he found 
that double quantities of electrical fluid, in the 
form of a discharee, will melt four times the length 
of wire of a certain diameter. ' 

Mr. Cavnllu likewise contrived several ingenious 
electrometers, for different uses: descriptions of 
them may be seen in his Treatise an F.lectricity, 
and in Phil.Trans, vol. Ixvii. And Mr. Coulumb, 
of the Royal Acad. Seten. Paris, iuventeil a very 
accurate and delicate iustruincut, but, as hitherto 
managed, it measures only repulsions: it is de- 
, scribed in the first volume of Gregory’s Transla¬ 
tion of Haiiy’s Natural Philosophy. 

ELECTROMICROMETEl’v, the name given to 
an instrument invented by Vean de Launay, to 
indicate tlie smallest appreciable quantities of 
Galvanic energy. See Gaivanism’. 

ELF.CTROPHORUS, a machine, represeuteil 
in Plate 60, fig. 3, the phsenumena uf which are 
somewhat singular. It consists uf two plates, A 
and B, usually of a circular form; though they 
may be made siiuarc, or of the figure of a paralle¬ 
logram, with mure case, and with equal advantage. 
At 111 at the under plate was of glass, covered over 
with seating wax; but there is little occasion for 
being parltcii'.ur either with regard to tbe substance 
of the lower plate, or the electric which Is put 
upon it. A metallic plate, however, is peilups 
preferable to a wooden one, though tlie latter wilt 
answer the purpose very well. This iitate is to ba 
covered with some electric substance. Puiv sul¬ 
phur answws very near as well as the dearer elec¬ 
trics, sealing-wax, gum-lnc, Ac.; but it hath this 
bad quality, that, by rubbing it, some exceeding 
subtle streams are pioduced, which iufect the per¬ 
son's clothes, and even his wbo'ebody, with a very 
disagreeable smell, and will change silver in bit 
pocket to a blackish colour. The upper plate of 
the electrophorus is a brass pl^, or a board or 
piece of pasteboard cuvi red with 'tinfoil ot gilt 
paper, nearly of the same site with the electric 
plate, though it will not be the worse that it is 
somewhat larger. It is furnished with, a glasa 
handle (Ij, which ought to be screwed into the 

aa 
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centre. The manner of unng this machine is ns 
follows. First, the ptata B is pxcited by nibbing 
its coated side with a piece of new white flannelt 
or a piece of hare's skin. Even a common hard 
brush, having the hair a little greased, will excite 
sulphur extremely welL When this plate is ex¬ 
cite as much as possible^it is set upon tlie table 
witli the electric side uppermost. Secondly, the 
metal plate is laid upon the excited electric, as 
represented in the figure. Thirdly, the metal 
pMC is tcuched with the finger or any other con- 
d^lor, which, on touching the plate, receives a 
spark from it. Lastly, the metal plate A, being 
held by the extremity of its glass handle (1), is 
paratM from the electric plate; and, after it is 
elevated above that plate, it will be found strongly 
electrified with an electricity contrary to that of 
the electric plate; in which case, it will ghe a 
very strong spark to any conductor brought near 
it. By setting the metal upon the electric plate, 
touching it with the fiiiger,and separating it succes* 
sively, a great number of sparks may be obtained 
apparently of the game strength, and that without 
exciting again the electric plate. If Uiesc sparks 
are repeatMly given to the knob of a coated phial, 
this will presently become charged. 

Me. Carallo, in his account of the e1ectropho> 
fus, tells us, " that instead of laying the electric 
plate upon the table, it is set upon an electric 
stand, so as to be accurately insulated, then the 
metal plate set on it acquires so little electricity, 
that it can only be discovered by an electrome* 
ter." In what manner this gentleman came to 
mistake a plain fact so egregiously, is not easy to 
determine ; but it is certain, that an elcctrupho- 
rus, instead ofbaving its virtue impaired by being 
insulated, has it greatly increased, at least the 
sphere of its activity is greatly enlarged. M’'ben 
lying on the table, if the upper plate is put upon 
it without being touched with the finger, it will not 
shew much sign qf electricity. But as soon as it is 
put on the electric stand, both the upper and under 
side appear strongly negative. A thread will be 
attracted at the distance of eight or ten inches. 
If both the upper and nnder side are touched at 
the same time, a strong spark will be obtained 
from both, but always of the same kind of eleetrU 
city, namely, the negative kind. If the upper 
plate is now lifted up, a strong spark of positive 
electrietty will be obtained from it; and on put¬ 
ting it down again, two sparks of negative electri¬ 
city will be produced. 

The singularity of this experiment is, Uiat it 
luoducps always double the quantity of negative 

electricity tbat it dotli of the positive Kind; 

which cannot be done by any other method yet 
known. Another very surprising circumstance is, 
that whep the electrophorus remains in its insu¬ 
lated situatioa, yon need not always touch the 
upper and nn^r side of the plates at once, in 
or^ to procarej^itive electricity from the upper 
plate: it is suwieut to touch both sides only 
once. On iiftiii|^|i. the n|^r plate, a spark of 
positive eleetrici^ is obtained as ^ready men¬ 
tioned. On putting it down again, a spark of the 
negative kind is obtained from the upper plate, 
even ttiongb you do not tooch the lower one. On 
liftiog up the upper plate, a spark of positive elec- 
tiicity is obtains, Imt weedier than H would have 
been h^ both rides been touched at ouee. Put. 
ting doirn the t^per plate again without touching 
liotil, a Mill .weaker , ^ark, first of n^ative and 
then of pvslfive riectricity, wiU be obtained from 
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the upper ode. Thus, the sparks will go on eod« 
tinually.dimiahbing. to tbe number perh,aps Of. 
two or three hundreiL But at last, when file 
tricity of the whole machine seems to be tott^; 
lost, if both sides are touched at oace, it will m- 
stautly be restored to its fitU strength, and fiir , 
double spark of negative, with the single one ot 
positive electricity, will be obtained wHfaoot ibUra 
mission as before, 

^ ELECTRUM. {eleefrum, ixtxljti.} The an* 
cient name of amber. 

ELECTUAIUUMCASSIinuharmaey. 
A very eluant, pleasant, aiul miM aperient, 
calculated lor the feeble and for children. 

ElBCTUARIUM CATECHU. A VCn useful 
adstringent, and, perhaps, the must efScacioua 
way of giving the catechu to advantage. Ten 
sctuples of this electuary contain one grain of 
opium. 

Electuarium ofiatum, inpharmacy- 
This preparation, ordered in the J^inburgh 
pharinaempoeia, is au e.xcellent aromatic ad¬ 
stringent, and calculated for the debilitated, 
tiie aged, and nervous. One grain of opium is 
contain^ in about a drachm. 

Electuarium scAMMOntt, in pharma¬ 
cy. This is a strong stimulating catharticr 
and calculated to remove worms from the 
irimm rim, with which view it is mostly ex- 
lihitcd. 

Electuarium e senhje, in pharma^. 
A mild and elegant a[>erient: well adapted lor 
pregnant woincu, and those whose bowels are 
easily moved. 

ELECTUARY, (^electuarium, from eli^o, 
to clioosc.) A medicine containing several in- 
^.redients that are. mixed tt^tlier by a fluid 
into the consistence of honey. 

EIJB:1*:M0SYNA CARUCARUM, or 
Et.EEMosYNA REGIS, a {idiny which king 
Ethelred ordered to be paid for cveiy plough in 
England towards the support of the poor. 

ELEEMOSYNARIUS, in our old writers, 
is used for the almoner in religious houses. 

ELEEMOSYNARY. «. C,xi.mwvw.) l. 
Living tqxui alms; depending upon charity ; 
not used (Olanville). 3. Given in charity. 

E'LEGANCE. H'LECANcy. s. (eleguntia, 
Lat.) I. Reauty without grandeur (Raleigh). 
3- Any thing tbat pleases by. its nicety (iSpec- 
tafor). 

E'LEGANT. a. (elrgans, Latin.) 1. Pleat¬ 
ing by minuter beauties (Pope). 2. Nice; not 
coarse; not gross (Pope). 

E'LEGANTLY. nd. (ftoin elegant.) 1. 
In such a manner as to please (llmton). 9, 
Neatly; nicely: with minute beauty (£e»aV. 

ELEGPACK. a. (eUgiacus, 

Used in cliwet- Mournful} soyrowiM' 

_ ELEGY. (Kkiymt.) A moumful and plain¬ 
tive kind of poem. Vosaius, after Didymus^ 
derives the term from f, I, iwtw, to say aunt 

The first inventor of the ei^is not known: 
some say it was one Th|^pe$esl mNaxiri, or, ac¬ 
cording to others, of;]E^tirte,'w1hi^. ttt heat 
of his phrensy, first prodm^ thrt'ilndnf com* 
position. But tliere is lio 'lender ^lat we am. 
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At tlrit time in tlw-dwk u to the matter $ Ho* 
nusc asantes in it i»as « point not settled amon^ 
t)Ub.ii«amiA«riaBS even in his time, vtdio il\« 

**Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiseritanctor, 

Grammatiei oenant, St adhuc sub judkc lis 
ast.” 

The chief writers of elegy amoiiz the Greeks, 
are Callimachus, Parihenius, and Euphorion; 
and anuxig the Latins, Ovid, Catullus, Tibul> 
lus, and Propertius. 

As elegy, at its first institution, was intended 
for tears, it expressed no other sentiments, it 
breathed no other accents, but thme of sorrow. 
With the negligence natural to affliction, it 
sought iess to (Heasc than to move. By degrees, 
however, elegy degenerated from its original 
intention, and was employed upon all sons of 
suMects, gay or sad, and especially upon love. 

Ovid’s books of love, the poems of Tibullos 
and Propertius, are entitled elegies; and yet so 
far are Uiey from being sad, that they are some¬ 
times scarce serious: so that the same title was 
indiseriminatdy pven to jpoems on different 
subjects, but which agreed in their verse and 
manner of writing. The chief subjects to 
which elegy owes its rise, are Death and Love; 
so that elegy ought to be esteemed the most 
[icrfect, which has somewhat of both at once; 
namely, where the poet bewails the loss of 
some youth, or damsel, falling a martyr to lo^’e. 
The next are those el.egies full of that melan¬ 
choly complaint which lovers seldom want 
matter for: the thoughts of elegy should be al¬ 
ways roitural, far from the affectation of wh; 
its senttments tender and delicate j its expres¬ 
sion simple and easy, always retaining that al¬ 
ternate inequality of measure which Ovid ex¬ 
tols so much; and which gives the elegiac 
poetry of the ancients so much the advantage 
over the moderns. Elegy should flow in one 
even current, smooth, hnmble, and unaffected; 
and yet she 19 not abject in her humility, but 
becoming, elegant, and attractive. 

The office « elegy is well delivered by M. 
Botleau: 

*< La plaintive elogie en long habits de deuil, 

Seart, les eheveux epars, gemirsurun cer- 
cihnii 

Elle peint dcs aUnans la joye, 8c la tristesse; 

Plate, menace, irrite, appatse une maitressc.” 

In moumtitt weeds sad elegy api^ears, 

Her hair dispell’d, and her eyes in tears: 

Her theme) the lover's joys, but more his 

.pMhr;' 

' «he sings, sooths, thritatetis, and 

complains. 

Among the ancteitts,' hexameters and penta¬ 
meters weth'9b-peculiar to dtgy, that this kind 
of mefte is usually stylkd el^ac. Instead of 
it, we,Jn qur^r^e^ ulO^the word heroic. 

ielmmUttii, Latte.) I. 
Hie first Or principle of any thing 

iSwktr). ff. The'font eiementf, usually so 
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cdled, are earth, fire, air, and water (Baeo^* 
3. The proper halntatiqn or sphere of anf 
thing 4. An ingredient; a coosti* 

tnent part {Skaktpfare). 6 . lire letters of 
any language. 6. The lowest or first rudi¬ 
ments or iiteratarc or science {Hooker). 

Elements, in astronomy, principles and 
numbers deduced frr>m obsenations, ami made 
the basis in the construction of tables of the 
planetary motions. Such are, the time of a 
planet’s revolution; the position of the line of 
ankles, and the epoch of a passage iliroiigh 
that line; the place of the nodes, and an ejMcn; 
the eccentricity of the orlnt, or the relation of 
its axes; and the inclination of the orbit. 

Element, in physiology, a term used by 
philosophers to denote the original component 
paru ut bodies, or those into which they are 
ultimately resolvable. 

It seems to have been an opinion established 
among {ihtlosopiien in the remotest ages, that 
there are only four simple bodies; namely, fire, 
air, water, and earth. To these thtw gave the 
name of elements, because they believed that 
all substances are composed of these four. 
This opinion, variously modified indeed, waa 
maintained by all the ancient philosophers. 
We now know that all these sujmused elements 
are compounds: fire is composra of caloric and 
ligh^.; aiv of caloric, oxygen, and azotic gasest 
water of oxygen and hydrogen; and that earth 
includes nine different substances. 

The doctrine of the four elemeots seems to 
have continued undisputed till the time of thd 
alchemists. These men having made them¬ 
selves much better acquainted with the analysisl 
of bodies than the ancient philosophers nad 
been, soon perceived that the common doctrine 
was inadequate to explain all the appearances 
that were familiar to them. They substituted 
a theory of their own in its place. According 
to them, there arc three elements, of which alt 
bodies are composed; namely, salt^ sulphur, 
and mercury, which they drstinguish by the 
appelliUion of the tria prima. These princi¬ 
ples were adopted by succeeding writers, parti¬ 
cularly by Paracelsus, who added two more to 
their number; namdy, phlegm and caput 
niortuuin. 

It is not easy to say what the alchemists 
meant by salt, sulphur, andniercuiy; prol»b]y 

they b.ad aSi.ved no precise meaning to the 

words. Every thing which is fixed in the fire 
they seem to liave catled salt, eveiy inflammable 
substance they railed sulphur, and every sub¬ 
stance which flies off without burning was 
mercury. Accordingly they tell us, mat all 
bodies may by fire be decomposed into these 
three principles; the salt remains behind'fixed, 
the sulphur takes fire, and the mercury flies off 
in the form of smoke. The phlegm and caput 
mortuutn of Paracelsus were die water and 
eat^ of the ancient philosophers. 

Mr. Bovfo attacked this hypothesis in his 
Sceptical Chemist, and in several of hfs other.' 
publications; nroviuzthat the chemists- eom>> 
prehended under each of the terms salt^ sul¬ 
phur, mercury, ph%o(, arid earth) subsffuiteea' 

A As 



of very different piopcities; that there is no 
proof that all bodies are composed of these prin¬ 
ciples; and that these' principle^ tlveinseives 
are not etcnicnts but cotnpoaiicfs. The refuta¬ 
tion of Mt* Boyle was so complete, that the hy¬ 
pothesis of the Iria prima seems to have been 
almost immediately abandoned by all parties. 

Elements, liadicals. First prjnciples. 
The minutest particles of any substance, which 
can no further be divided or decomposed by 
chemical analyais. Many substances cannot 
be farther decomposed by the chemist into 
constituent parts, but this alone dcK'S not entitle 
them to be ranked among the elements. 
-Though they are not yet decomposed, it does 
not follow that they are uudecomjtosable, but 
only, perliaps, that we have neither instru¬ 
ments nor means by which to produce a de¬ 
composition, nor senses to notice it when it 
has taken place. Tlte Irodies which are known 
to us at present, however, as simple sub¬ 
stances, amount to forty-one ; some of these 
may be sensibly exhibited in their simple state, 
nncombined with other matters: these are 
termed ostensible, producible, simple sub¬ 
stances, to distinguish them from those whose 
existence or presence is only inferred from 
{arts, and are called unostensiblc, nnprocluci- 
ble, simple stil>stances. The following is a 
list of simple substances at present known^ 

Vnproducible timplf Substances. 

1 . Phlogiston, or basis 6. Sulphur, n 

of fight. 7 . Phosphor, f T3 

2 . Oxygen. 8 . Muriatic, s 

S. Hydrogen. 9 . Fluoric, i ^ 

4, Azotic. J "d 10. Boracic. ) 

5. Carbonic.) 11. Had. of gold. 

IS. Had. of platina. 22. Had of nickel. 

I-^. —— silver. 23. —cobalt. 

14. — mercury. 24. arsenic. 

15 . ——lead. 26. niaiigdii. 

16 . -copper. 2d. -molyud. 

17 . -iron. 27*-wolfranc. 

18. — — tin. 28.——uranium. 

19 . zinc. 29 . — titanium. 

JO. — bismuth. 30.-tellurium. 

21 - - antim. 31.——chrome. 

Producible, ostensible, simple Substances. 

32. Caloric. 37. Strontian.'l -• 

33. Siliceous, n . 38. Argillae. I « 

34. Calcar, f -5 3g. Glucine.' J 3 

85. Magpesi. 40. Vegetah. i 

36 . Ponder. 41. Mineral. 3 ^ 

Elements,, term also used for the first 
grounds and prindfdes of arts and sciences; as 
the elements of ^^inetry, elements of mathe- 
qiattcs, &c. So Euclid's Elements,' or simply. 
the_ Elements, as they were anciently and pe¬ 
culiarly named, denotes the treatise on the 
chief propeilies-of geometrical figures by that 
8U hor. . 

^ The Elemttats of Mathematics have been de- 
Uvgred by seyend authors- in dtds courses, sys< 
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terns, tea The first work of fhis 'ktnd is 
of Herigon, in LaIio and Frendi, aad ptuhr 
lislicd in lti64, in ten tomes { wMoh ootitiiins 
Euclid's Elements and Data, ApollotliiUSr. 
Theodosius, &c.; with the modOrn elements 
of arithmetic, algebra, tri^iosnetiy; archi¬ 
tecture, geography, navigatton, optics, sphe¬ 
rics, astronomy, music, perspective, &c.- The 
work is remarkable for this, that a kind of real 
and universal characters are used throughout $ 
so that the demonstrations may be understood 
by such as only remember the characters, with¬ 
out any dependence on language or words at 
all. 

Since Herigon, - the elements of the several 
arts of mathematics have been also delivered 
V others; particularly the Jesuit Schottus, in 
his Cursus Mathematicus, in 1674; DeChales, 
in his Cursus, 1674; sir Jonas Moore, in his 
New System of Mathematics, in 1681 ; Oza- 
nam, in his Cours de Mathematique, in IfigQ ; 
Jones, in his Synopsis Palmariorum Mathe- 
seos, in 1706 ; and maiw others, but above all, 
Christ. Wolfins, or Wolf, in his Elementa 
Mathescos Universae, in two vols.4to. the first 
published in 1713, and the second in 17 I 6 ; a 
very excellent work of the kind. Another 
ediiion of the work was published at Geneva, 
in five vols. 4 to. of the several dates 1732, 1733, 
1736, 1738, and 17+I. 

Other good elementary systems of mathe¬ 
matics, are those of Bozout, Emerson, Hutton, 
Dalby, Vince, and Wood, Bossui, and La¬ 
croix. 

The Klement.s of Euclid, as they were the 
first, so th y continue still the bc.st system of 
geometry, arc in fifteen books. There have 
been numerous editions and coniiiientarics of 
this work. Proclus wrote a cominentaiy on 
it. Oroniius Fiiicus first gave a printed edition 
of the first six Ixioks, in 1630, with notes, to 
explain Euclid's sense. Pcletarius did the 
same in 1657. Nic. Tartaglia, about the same 
time, made a comment on all the fifteen books, 
w'ith the addition of many things of his own. 
And the same was also done by Billingslt^ in 
1670; and by Flussates Catuialla, a noble 
Frenchman, in the year 1678, with consider¬ 
able additions as to the comparison and in¬ 
scriptions of solid bodies; wliich work was af- 
terwa’rds republished with a prolix commen¬ 
tary, by Claxius. Other editions are men¬ 
tioned uiider the word Euclid. 

' y’o E'lkment. Oi a. (from the noun.) I. 
To conipounil of elements {Boylt). 2. To 
constitute; to make as a first principle 
(Doanc). 

ELEME'NTAL. a. (from element.) 1 . 
Produced by some of die four elements 
den). 2 . Arising from first principles {Brown). 

ELEMENTW'RITY. «.(fVom elementary.) 
The stinplicily of nature, or al^nce-of compo¬ 
sition ; uncompouoded (Brown). 

ELEME'NTARY. u. <firoro 4ltmnt.) l. 
Uiicotnpounded; hayii^'O^yi une principle or 
constiioent part (Ar^mol)'.. .S. 'InlMitl^rude. 

ELEMI. lelemi t JeIs twttl ^, 1 * Ethio- ' 
plan name.) Guia Ttie .pisat of 
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tlitl min it supposed to be the amyris eletni- 
fiBiU|'.4aliis ternis quinato^pinnatisque subtus 
•tofitemosist of Linnfus. (See Amyris, as 
nlio Gakdeni one or two 3|jecies of which 
.eecwtea. similar resin.) See also Pistacia. 
Eleroi ia bmigbt>here from the Spanish West 
Jnclies: it is most esteemed when suftisb, some¬ 
what transparent, of a pale whitish colour, in¬ 
clining a little to green, and of a strong, though 
not unpleasant smell. It is only used in oint¬ 
ments and idasters, and is a powerful diges¬ 
tive. 

ELF.NCHUS, in antiquity, a kind of ear¬ 
rings, set with large |>earls. 

Elbnchus, in logic, a sophism. 

ELEPHANT, in mastiologv. See £le- 

tHAS. 

EtEPHANT (American). See Mammoth. 

Elephant’s FOOT, in botany. SeeEtE- 
PHANTdPUS. 

Elephant (Knights of the), an order of 
knighthood in l^nuiark, conferred upon none 
but persons of the first quality and merit. It 
is also called the order of St. Mary. Its instir 
tution is said to have been owing to a gentleman 
among the Danish croisees having killed an 
elephant, in an ex|)cdttion against the Sara¬ 
cens, ill 1184 ; in memory of which king Ca- 
nutus institute this order, the badge of which 
is .1 towered elephant, with an im.ige of the 
Holy Virgin encircled with rays, and hung on 
a watered sky-colourcd ribbon, like the George 
in England. 

Elephant’s tl'SKS, in oryctoiogy. See 
ZOOLIIHUS 

Elephant (Beetle). See Scarabceus. 

ELEPHAN'l'A, an island on the Malabar 
coAfi, in the East indies, eight miles from the 
island of lioinbav, which had its name from the 
figure of an dephant, carved out of stone, the 
natural siaeaiKt colour of that animal. 

ELEPHANTI'ASIS. {tlephuntiasis, {Xrf«»- 
rianr, from an elephant; so named 

from the legs of (leople alFcctcd with this dis¬ 
order growing scaly, rough, and wotidetfnUy 
large, like the legs of an cie[dtant.) Elephas. 
Leprosy of the Arabians. A disease that 
mostly affects the feet, which appear somewhat 
like those of the elephant, it is known by the 
skin being thick, rough, wrinkly, unctuous, 
and void of hair, and mostly witlioiit the .sense 
of feeling. His said to be contagions. Cullen 
makes it a^nusof disease in the class cachexiai, 
and order impetigiors. 

ELEPHA'NTINE. o. ielepkantinus, Lat.) 
Pertaining to the elephant. 

. Elephantine, in Roman antiquity, an 
ap^llatien-given to the books wherein were 
leistered the transactions of the senate and 
oiagistrates of Rome, of the emperors or mne- 
rals of armies, and even of the provincial ma- 
gi.strates; the births and classes of the P^de, 
ami other things rearing to the census. Tney 
are supposed, to have bwu. so called, as being 
made of leaves of ivoty or elephant’s tusks. - 

ELEPHANWPUS. Elephant’s • foot. 
Bastard toabius. jit botany, a genus of the 
claw' syttgenesia, order ^ygamia .segr^ta. 
Calydo ibur-flowpred^ florets tpQgae-shi^» 
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aH hermaphrodite; receptacle naked; dowlt 
-brbUy. Six species; one an oriental herbar- 
ceous plant; the rest West Indian. 

ELEPHAS, Elephant, in zooli^, a 

f muB of the class mammalia, order bruta. 

oretoothless in both jaws; tusk in the upper 
jaw elongate-; lusktess in the lower; proboscis 
very lon^, prehensile; body uakedisn. One 
species (mly, the largest of quadrupeds; some¬ 
times weighing four thousand five hunrlred 
pounds; body cinereous, seldom reddish or 
white, thinly set with hairs; proboscis flat be¬ 
neath, tip truncate; eyes small; tusks, which 
are only in the upper jaw, far extended beyond 
the mouth, resembling horns, marked with 
curled fibres, constituting the ivory of the shops, 
and sometimes weighing a hundred and fifty 
(Mninds each; ears Targe, pendulous, dentate; 
skin thick, callous, impenetrable, by musket 
balls, and yet sensible of the sting of flies; leatt 
two, near the breast; knees flexible; neck 
short; hoofs five on each fore-foot, four on 
each hiiid-root. 

Some writers hm'e made the sakotyro a se¬ 
cond species of the elephant: but incorrectly. 
He has a distinguishing property that ought to 
const! tute hi in a distinrtgenus. Sec St) K o t y R o . 

'I'he elephant inhabits the torrid zone, in 
swampy places,-and by the sides of rivers; feeils 
on tl^ leaves and branches of young trees, par¬ 
ticularly pLintains, eating even tite wood ; de¬ 
vours gram voraciously ; is gregarious, docile, 
long-lived, and sagacious, though the Inaiii is 
smalt; hereby confuting .the doctrine of those 
philosophers who contend tliat the intellect 
))Osse.s8ed depends iqion the size of the brain 
coiiqiared with the size of the animal; drawing 
their doctrine from the human fixm aiu] hu^ 
man brain alone. 

The proboscis is long, extensile, contractile; 
furnished at the end with a hook, sen ing the 

n iosc of a hand; with which it takes its 
and drink ; and which Wing cut oif, the 
animal jjerishes. He is afraid of mice, lest 
when he sleeps they should creep into his tra-; 
chea; urines backwards ; copuli^ like other 
quadrupeds. The female is gravid a year; the 
young suck the mother with tlietr lips. Car¬ 
ries houses on its back, its gukler sitting upon 
the neck; moves quickly; swims dexterously;, 
is armed for war uv the natives of India; and 
was formerly a-rmi-d by the Romans with 
scythes. The cnntrivanWa for taking wild -ele-' 
phants are various : the two most common are 
decoying them into places of security by means 
of female dephants pnijicrly inst-ructed; and 
hunting, or rather frightening them forward* 
from one part of the wowl to another, till they ^ 
reach th«r place of iinprisonnient, which is 
strongly palisadoed all round, with a view oE 
eacapinc iroiB the noise, and torches employed 
on such occasions. When once are 

cau|^t, they areeasily tamed, by observing the 
siibiRiission of other elephants. See Nat. Hist. 
PlateLXXKVlII. , 

The Ceylonese elephants are those most 
highly esteemed in India; and the mode fli 
snaring them is pecujiarly entertrining and mi" 
rioos. la Mr. Cordmer’s Descnptieii m£ 
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U a good account, of ibu extra- and ears rmre othemiaa aoafeteBtiv^|^enaj|lM^, 
.ordinary’ decoy, and we s^l present our readers conversation would have -been patyttetiinr^it^ 
with it, ill as condensed a fprin as possible, some.- The shouting.of the Intatew ’tnia'4^ 
The hunt alluded to tdok place near the ele- cessant, muskets and rockets joined fa -the 
phant snare at Kotaway, only a few miles dis- chorus, uid the wild roaring of die elephants 
■iant from TengaUe. Tlie governor and his was heard at intervals, more disttuedy warning 
suite attended osi this occasion, and the whole us of their approach. At length the forest 
of the party employed was not fewer than three crashed, and the enormous herd pushed for- 
tbousond persons. The whole of this multi* ward with fury, levelling inslantanenusly every 
tilde surrounded the forests in which elephants tree which opposed their passage. The follow- 
arc diiibuvered to abound, with a chain of fires ing up of the people with the lights and 6re 
placed on moveable stands, so as to be brought works was truly grand. Every man waved in 
closer, according as the elephants are driven his hand a blazing torch, formed of a bundle 
nearer to the centre. The distance between die of reeds, the feeble but effectual means of de- 


iires may at first have beCn an hundred paces, 
which is gradually reduced to about ten paces. 
The more the elephants are confinecl, the more 
vigilant the hunters must become, and pre)>ared 
to repel their efforu to escape, by advancing the 
fires, and l.y loud shouting. At the end of two 
months, they thus become enclosed in a circle, 
of which the wide entrance of the snare forms 
a part, and are at last brought so near to it, 
that 1^ the exertions of the surrounding mnl- 
titiide; they can be made close prisoners in a 
few hours. It is now that all those who are 
desirous of witnessing the capture resort to the 
scene of action. 

All idea of the enclosure may be formed by 
drawing, on a piece of paper, die outline of a 
tvtde funnel. A little way within the wide 
end, a palisade runs acru.ss, in breadth six 
hundred feet, containing four o|}en gates, at 
which the elephants enter. A view of two of 
these is commanded fiom bung.doe, erected for 
spectatorson pillars thirty feet from the ground. 
The enclosure is formed of the strongest trees 
on the island, from eight to ten inches in dia¬ 
meter, bending inwards, sunk four feet into 
the ground, and from sixteen to twenty feet 
high above it. They are placed at the distance 
of sixteen inches from each other, and crossed 
by four rows of powerful beams, bound fast to 
them with pliant canes. To this palisade are 
added supporters more inclined, teveral feet 
asunder, augmenting the strength of tiie fence. 
The part of it in which the elephants arc first 
enclosed, is eighteen hundred feet in circum¬ 
ference } but u communicates with a s'maller 
.fold, one hundred feet in length, and forty 
broad, through which a rivulet {rasses, five 
feet in depth,'and nearly fills the enclosure. 
The elephants enter this pLice of confinement 
at only one gate; and beyond the water the 
fence gradually contracts, terminating in a 
strong passage, five feet broad, and one hun¬ 
dred feet long. 

We give likewise, in our author's own 
words, the sulking picture of the entrance of 
the elephants into the first snare. 

“ All things being ready for driving the ele¬ 
phants into the snare, the governor and bis party 
repaired to the ground «wot seven o'cloA in 
the evening, ascended the elevated bongaloe 
a long }ad%r, and waited several dark and te¬ 
dious htiors; but the terminaMon of the chase 
Amply repiud'their patieAee. It was necessary 
that silence as sveil as dadenQS, ^ould reign 
iimooj^us; and, in a sttuaUoa whclb our eyes 


fence against a tremcndou.« foe. The trees 
were nobly illuminated, and, towering aloft 
amidst the surrounding darkness, spread their 
glittering foli.-iM in the air.” 

When the first enclosure U completely stock¬ 
ed, the four gates are closed, and secured with 
strung stakes. Then another chain of fires 
and torches is formed within the encitsure, 
and the jicrsecuted animals are driven forward 
in like manner into the smaller fold. 

The line of flame once more began its terri¬ 
fying movement. The people resumed thehr 
tumiiltuptis noise, mingled with the din of 
trumpets, drums, and arms. The affrighted 
herd, again annoyed with impending horrors, 
renewed their tremendous flignt; and rushing 
like an agitated torrent into the water snare, 
experienced still greater sorrows. As soon as 
seventy elephants had found their way into this 
place, it being sufficiently crammed, the cords 
were cut, and the barricading gate dropiuMi 
down. The greater part of those which had 
entered were so closely wedged together, that 
many of them were uiotionlcss; and even the 
foremost, which were less confined, saw only 
a fallacious 0 {)ening to lead them from this 
doleful labyrinth. U pwards of one hundred of 
the capture herd, cut off from ^eir compa¬ 
nions, were left for a time to range at greater 
liberty in tire larger prison. 

Ail this took place during the night. 

“ At sunrise, (continues Mr. Cordiner), we 
became s[)ectators of a most extraordinary sight. 
So great a number of enormous animak crowd¬ 
ed into so small a compass, is a spectacle rarely 
to be seen. Pressing heavily upon nne an¬ 
other, incapable of almost any movemevrt but 
convulsions of distress, their paroxysms of an¬ 
guish ciruld not be contempl&ted Without emo¬ 
tion. No person could find language to ex¬ 
press his feeling. All were struclc dumb with 
a species of astonishment hhberto unexpe¬ 
rienced. The most hazardous part of foe busi¬ 
ness remainB, that of seizing on the elephanta 
at the end of ffie long ptnsage, whioh is foia 
only outlet ftom the water snare. They ace 
drtiien in one by one, mating liiriotM efforts to 
regain .their iibe% <M} ffnd^ fffoihselves pri- 
sohors. When 

strong beams ase-uiaMfod passage 

bebiiM, to prevent Men 

then ai^nMeh, tutdlmBfd foefo with 

great rt^MS, and fft« w sfat fnctfo-ilf SMialkr 
eortbige arc pastdl iMnid their twiSkaict White 
these^ntioat ^ 
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IbtC']^ gate of the pasi^, tickUog the ele> 
pWtVtronk,.and divenina his attention. In 
wda'iiMtioet they are secured, yet accidents-fre- 
ejuendy happen at this time. On the pre^nt 
occasion, one unfortunate man tumbled into 
4fac passage, and was instantly trampled to 
death under the feet of an enraged elephant. 
They fieqaemly press against one another in 
the water snare and the {mssage with so much 
^ioleneej that soiae are ^ueezed to death, or 
drop down dead with fati^e.” 

When the wild elephant is completely har¬ 
nessed, two tame elephants, trained to the busi¬ 
ness, are broiwht to the gate, and placed one 
on each side of it. These immediately survey 
the prisoner whom they have to conduct, fed 
his mouth to know whether or not he has 
tusks, and lay hokl of his proboscis to ascertain 
what degree of resistance he is likely to make. 
Ropes are passed through the collar of the wild 
elephant, and made fast to similar collars on 
each side of the tame ones. The bars of the gate 
are then unloosed, and drawn out; and the 
wild captive darts forward directly between the 
two tame elephants: he can, however, only 
advance a little way, as the ropes securing his 
hind legs still continue iasleneu to the strong 
stakes of the toil. In this situation he re¬ 
mains, until the riders mounted on the tame 
elephants have drawn tight the cords, w'hich 
bind him to the necks of his half reasoning 
conductors. 

During this operation, he endeavours to 
undo wim his trunk some of the knots which 
have been made, and often attempts to give a 
destructive blow to the diminutive creatures so 
actively engaged in confirming his captivity. 
But the two tame animals, who are vigilantly 
observant of all his motions, never fail to pre¬ 
vent him from doing any mischief, by gently 
lowering his proboscis with their own: if he 
continue long refractory, they batter him with 
their heads, anti at last produce the most obse¬ 
quious submission. The nooses of the ropes 
are then opened, leaving his hind legs at free¬ 
dom, and nimself entirew disengaged from the 
snare. The two tame elephants press close on 
each side of him, and proceed, in jiomjious 

S rocession, to the garden of stalls, where they 
eliver up their charge to experience another 
species of lurdAiipk. The marching off of this 
ven^ble trioi^' a sight truly magnincent, and 
exhibits a noble specimen of the skill of man, 
UQtted with the sagacity of the elephant. 

In thia manner the prisoner is conducted to 
•Ugrove, vHiere, if he is of an ordinary size, lie 
1 $ wffkienlly secuted by being plaeed Imgth- 
wSys between two trees, to one of which his 
hind legs an bound, and one of his fore legs to 
the other. A more complicated apparatus of 
ropes and stakes is necessary for those which 
are remarkable for strength and fury. The 
tanra ^ndoeton then more away to secure an- 
othm ea|Aiye. An t^hant may frequently be 
taii^iQ or ^ i&ys, thou^ in other in- 
sts^Hsa^'months are regmml. vl^en tamed, 
th^M^morched round to Jaffnapatam, there 
eelf ^ paUie aaction,.a&d thence exported to 
'dm ef^owtte conttiient. 
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For mmiy other curious partieulats ttlative 
to the habits, mannetz, mode of dentition^ smd 
natural history of elephants, the rmder may 
consult two memoin by Ji^n Corse, esq. in 
the Ixxxixth vol. of the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions, or p. 444, 6 O 9 , vol. xviii. of the New 
Abridgment of the. 'rransactions, just 00 m- 
pletedbyDrs. Hutton, Shaw, and it Fasrson. 

£ij£OS£L.l'NUAl. (^fltoselttiuntt iKiwiXitm, 
from ix«f, a lake, and etTurai, parsley.) See 
Apium. 

ELETTARI PRIMUM. See Amomum 

VERUM. 

To E'LEVATE. v. a. (elevo, I.Atin.) 1 . To 
raise up aloft (JVbodward). S. Toexalt^ to 
dignify. 3. To raise with great conceptions 
[MiUon). 4. To elate with vittnus. pride 
(Mi/ion). 6. To ksKn by detraction: not in 
USR {Hooker). 

E'levate. part. a. Exalted; raised aloft 


{Milton). 

ELEVl 


ELEVATION, j. (elesario, Lat.) l.T^e 
act of raising aloft {Woodward). 3. Exalta¬ 
tion; dignity {Locke). 3. Exaltation of the 
mind by noble conceptions (Norris). .4. At¬ 
tention to objects above us {Hooker). 6 . The 
height of any heavenly body with respect to the 
horizon {Broicn).^ 

ELEVATroif, in architecture, a draught of 
the princi]ial face of a building. 

Elevation of the pole, in astronomy, 
is the altitude of that pole of the equator 
which is above the horizon : it is always equal 
to the latitude of the place of observation; and 
the complement of tins is, the elevation of the 
equator, i. e. an arch of the meridian, between 
the equator, and the horizon of the place. 

Apparent elevation of objects, whether ce¬ 
lestial or terrestrial, is generally different from 
the real elevation. Celestial objects appear 
lower than they really are, on account of pa¬ 
rallax (where the |>arallax is sensible); and 
they appear higher tlian they are in reality, on 
accaunt of refraction ; and where great accu¬ 
racy IS required, allowances must be made on 
both these accounts. Terrestrial olgects also 
appear higher on account of refraction; and the 
increase of elevation occasioned by refraction 
is such, that the distance at which an object 
can be seen by refracUon, is to the distance at 
which it could be seen without refraetion (at a 
mean) as 14 to 13. It is well known, likewise, 
that on the borders of lakes, the banks of broad 
rivers, and the shore of bays, when the specta¬ 
tor is stationed in a high point of view, the 
opposite bank, with trees, Kc. are seen at it 
were floating in the air. This phsaiomenoti 
is commonly ascribed to refraction, but erro¬ 
neously. The cause alone lies in the rays of 
light teflected from the vapours below, which, 
in consequence of this reflection, appear so 
doftKlMg to die eye, that they ooneeal die oh- 
jeOts situated below, and present the same ap- 
nea»n<% as the heavens. Professor De Liie 
rays, the presence of the mn is the principal 
condition of this pbaenomenon. In several 
obseivations made by this gentlemxn, he 
found, dut the less dense part of the vapour, 
which did not reflect rays of the md, but 
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which always grew denser the lower his Sta¬ 
tion becaine, acted like a veil, which interposed 
itself lietween his eye and the trees which had 
not yet disappeared t thus makir!^ him observe 
the distance, and causing the elevated trees to 
appear as if floating behind the row to which • 
they belonged. De kite's curious dissertation 
on this subject is given in Phil. Mag. No. 4(j. 

Elevation (Angle of), ifi gunnery, tiiat 
comprehended between the horizon and the 
line of direction of a cannon or mortar; or it 
is that whicli the chase of a piece, or the axis 
of its Itoliow cylinder, makes with the plane of 
the horizon. 

ELEVATOR, s. (from elevate.) A raiser 
or lifter up. 

Eleva'tor. {ekmIoTj from elevo, to lift 
up.) A muscle is so called whose ollice is to 
liil up the part to which it is attached. Also 
ti chirurgical instrument with which surgeons 
raise any tlepresscd portion of bone, but chieHy 
those of the cranium. 

’Eleva'tor labii svperioris pro- 
PRIUS. See Lev ATOR LABII SVPEKIORIS 
ALAUUE NASI. 

Eleva'tor labii inferioris pro- 
pRius. See Levator labii inierto- 
»is. 

Eleva'tor labiorum communis. See 
Levator anguli oris. 

ELEVE, a term ptirely French, iliongh of 
late used als > in our language, l.iteraliy it 
signifies a di^ciple or scholar bred up under any 
one, being formed from the Italian allievo, an 
npptenticc or novice. It was first used by the 
French writers in S])eaking of painters; such a 
p.'iiiiter was an tlcve of Da Vinci, of Raphael, 
&c. From painting it came to he applied to 
such ns studied nr learned any other art under 
a master; and afterwards to certain members 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, since called 
udjoinls. 

ELE'VEN. a. (sennlepen, Saxon.) Ten and 
one, 

ELE'liENTH. a. (from eleven.) The next 
in brder to the tenth. 

Eleventh, a musical interval, ennsisting 
of eleven diatonic sounds. It is the octave of 
the fmitth.. 

ELEUSINIA, a great festival observcf] 
every fourth ywr by many of the Grecian states, 
but more particularly by the peofile of Athens, 
every fifth year, at Eleusis in Attira, where it 
was introducol by Enmolpus, B.C. ]35(). It 
was the 0U»t celebrated of all the religious ce¬ 
remonies of Greece, whence it is often called, 
by way of eminence, fxvan(u*, the mysteries. 
It was so supersUtiously observed, that if any 
one ever revealed it, it was suppo.sed that he 
^d called divine Vengeance upon his head, and 
it was unsafe to live itt the same house with 
him* .Such a wretch was publicly fmt to an 
ignominious death, festival was sacretl 

to Ceres and Proserpine, every thing contained 
a mystery, and Ceres heiBelf was known only 
by the pi me of from the sorrow and 

gnef which she sofiered for the loss of 
Ber daughter. 'This mysterious secrecy was so- 
Icfflirly observed, and enjoined to gll the vuta- 
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rics of the goddess ^ and if any one ever aj^ 
peared at the celebration, either intentional^^, 
or through ignorance, without promr 
duciion, he was immediately punished with' 
death. Persons of both sexes and all i^es were 
initiated at this solemnity, and it was looked 
upon as so heinous a crime to ne^wt the sa¬ 
cred {ran of religion, that it was one of Ui« 
heaviest accusations which contributed to the 
coiidcm nation of Socrates. For a more minute 
and detailed descrittiion of all the ceremonies 
exercised in the celebration of this grand festi¬ 
val, the student is referred to Mr. Lampriere's 
Dictionary, Potter’s Antiquities, or De Pauw 
on the Greeks, vol. ii. p. 147 —168. 

Some have supposed the principal rites at the 
Elcusinian festivals to have been obscetic and 
abominable, and that from thence proceeded 
all the mysterions secrecy. They were carried 
from Eleusis to Rome in the reign of Adrian, 
where they were observed with the same cere- 
nioiiies as heibre, though perhoiK with more 
freedom and licentiousness. 'I’liey lasted about 
181)0 years, and were at last abolished by 
'riicodosiiis the Great. 

El.liUSlS, a town of Attica, equally distant 
from Mcgara and the Piraeus, celebrated for 
the fivstivals of Ceres. See hii.F.UsiNiA. 

I'.LKUsis, now called Lepsina, once a 
considerahic city of Achaia, the modern Liva- 
dia, in Europe.'in 'I’uikey. 

KLEIJTIIERIA, a festival celebrated at 
Platica in honour of Jupiter F.lcutlierius, or 
the .issertfir oflilierty, by delegates from almosZ 
all the citic.> of Greece. Its institution origi¬ 
nated irt this: After the victory obtained by 
the Grecians under Pau.sanias pver Mardonius 
the Persian general in the country of Plalaea, 
it was agreed u)>un in a general assembly, that 
deputies should be sent every fifth year from 
the different cities of Greece, to celebrate fes¬ 
tivals of liberty. Liberated slaves had, like¬ 
wise, their Eicutheria. And the Samians had 
a iestival of the same name in honour of the 
god of love. 

ELEt'THE'RIA BARK. ScC CaSCARILL* 
CORTEX. 

Eleuthe'rije cokte.x. See Casca- 
AILLAt cortex. 

ELF, a term now almost obsolete, formerly 
used to denote a fairy or hobgoblin; an imagi¬ 
nary being, the creature of ignorance, supersti¬ 
tion, and craft. See Fairy. 

Ele-ar ROWS, ill natural history, a nan\e 
given to the flinls anciently fa.shbned into 
arrow-heads, and still found fossile in Scotland, 
America, and several other parts of the word. 

7b Elf. v. a. To entangle hair in so intri¬ 
cate a manner that it is not to be unravelled 
{Shahspeare). 

E'LFIN. o. (from, elf.) RelaUng to fairies j 
elvish {Spenter), , ^ 

E'LFLOCK. s. (elf and of 

hair twisted by elves (skakspiiire). 

ELGIN, the capital town of filie county qf 
Murray, in Scotland. Lit. 57. 37 W. Lpn. 
3* 16 W. , .. . 

ELIAS (Matthew), an emmeni painter, 
bom at Cassel, in lC68,of poorpareijfiige, an^ 
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empIo]^ed in attending cattle; but as 
Cocbeen the painter psscd the road, he saw 
the hoy drawing a fortifiration on the ground, 
wnich led him to take him under his care and 
instrnctibh. Elias soon gained the aff'cetion 
and esteem of bis master, by evincing supt-iior 
talents to his fellow-students. At the age of 
twenty, Corbeen sent him to Paris for further 
improvements. For some years he continued 
at Faris, but afterwards he went to Dunkirk, 
where he painted a grand altar-piece, repre¬ 
senting the death of St. Barbe. Some of his 
portraits arc in high estimation, hut he failed 
in the draperies. He died at Dunkirk in 1741. 

ELICHRYSIJM. In the pharmacopadas. 
{elichjysum, from iXio;, the sun, and 

■jffweof, gold; so called from their shining yellow 
appearance.) Stnschascitrina. Goldilocks. This 
small downy plant is the gnaphaliuin stscchas 
of Linn^us. Tlic flowers arc warm, pungent, 
and bitter, and said to possess aperient and 
corroborant virtues. 

Elichuy'sum. Xerantheinum, Linn. 
In botany, a genus of the class syngencsia, order 
polyganna superflua. llcceptaclc naked; down 
simple or feathery; calyx imbricate, radicate; 
with the ray coloured. Twenty-four species: 
two herbaceous plants of New Zealand ; the 
rest shrubs, or shrubby jdants of the Caite. 

To ELl'ClTli. V. a. (elicio, Lat.) To strike 
out; to fetch out by labour or art (,/lalr). 

ELl'ClT. a. {eheitus, Latin.) Brought into 
act (llammond). 

ELICITA'l’ION. s, (from elicio, Latin.) 
Excitement of the power of the will into act 
{Ummhall'). 

To ELPDE. i». <7. irlido, Latin.) To break 
in pieces; to crnsli (Hooker'). 

rTAGlBl'LlTY. s. (from eligihle.) Wor¬ 
thiness to be chosen (h'idde»). 

K'UGIBLE. a. (eligihilis, Latin.) Fit to 
be chosen ; preferable (Addison). 

I-?I.U;iBLEN]iSS.r. (from eligible.) Wor¬ 
thiness to he chosen; prcferahleness. 

El.IMINA'l'lON. s.ielimino, Latin.)The 
act of banishing; rejection. 

Elimin ATIOK, in algebra, the same as ex¬ 
termination. 

ELIQUATION, in chemistry, an opera¬ 
tion by which a more fusible substance is sc- 

E aratcd from one that is less so, by means of a 
eat suificicntly intense to melt the former, 
but not the latter. Thus an alloy of copper 
and lead may be separated by a heat capable of 
melting the latter, nut not tne former. * 
ELIS, a country of Peloponnesus at the west 
of Arcadia, and north of Messenia. It runs 
along the coast, and is watered by the river AI- 
plieus. The capital of the country is called 
Elis. It was^ originally governed by kings, 
and received its name from Eleus, one of its 
monarchs. Elis was famous for the horses it 
produced, whose clarity was so often known 
and tried at .the' Olympic games, (f^rg, 
Strab. &c.). , . 

ELPSION. *. (elim, Latin.) 1. The act 
of cutting S. Division; separation 

of parte (Bacon). ^ 
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Elistok, in grammar, the eutting off at 
suppressing a vowel at the end of a word, for 
the sake of sound or measure, the next word 
beginning with a vowel. Elisions are pretty 
frequently met with in English poetry, but 
more frequently in the Latin, French, See, 
'J^hey chiefly consist in suppressions of the a, 
e, and t; though an elision suppresses any of 
the other vowels. 

EI.IXATION, in pharmacy, the extract¬ 
ing the virtues of ingredients by boiling or 
stewing. 

ELIXIR, (elixir, from eleher, an Arabic 
word signifying quintessence.) A term for¬ 
merly applied to many preparations similar to 
com|>otind tinctures. It is now very little em¬ 
ployer!, 

ELIZABETH, queen of England, was the 
daughter of Henry VIII. by his iecond wife 
Anne Boleyn, ana was born in 1633. Her 
mother at her death recommended her to the 
articular care of Dr, Parker, afterwards arcb- 
ibhop of Canterbury, who instructed her in 
the principles of true Christianity. At the ac¬ 
cession of Mary she was committed to the 
'L'ower, and bishop Gardiner laboured earnest¬ 
ly to have her put to death, hut Philip of Spain 
saved her hfe, with the prospect of marrying 
her in case his wife should die. She commenced 
her reign in 1668, and possessed all the ac¬ 
complishments of person and mind necessary 
to render her the favourite of a gallant nation. 
The exiled protestaiits hasteneu home at the 
news of her accession, and all the friends of the 
ri'forniatioi) were elated with joy at having a 
princess who was known to be a favourer of* 
that cause. Elizabeth, however, conducted 
herself w'ith admirable prudence and modera¬ 
tion, not willing to irritate the ancient nobility 
too much at once. She even aflected a desire 
to lie on good terms with pope Paul IV. bat 
that haughty pontiff treated ncr in so rude a 
manner, that she had a good pretence for 
breaking with the papal see entirely. Before 
she came to the crown, the king of Sweden 
made her an offer of marriage, which she de¬ 
clined accepting; and afterwards Philip of 
Spain made her proposals, which she also re¬ 
fused. Her declaration was to have inscribed 
on her tombstone, Here lies a qoeen, who 
reignetl so long, and lived and died a I'irgin." 
This aversion of the queen to matrimony has 
been a curious subject of investigation to histo¬ 
rians. The real reason appears to be this, that 
she was unwilling to have any restraint ufton 
her Amazonian mind. It is certain she was 
not constitutionally indifferent; for she was 
fond of being admired, and prided herself mwh 
upon her beauty, and the other accomplish¬ 
ments of her sex. We cannot here enter into 
the historical particulars of her re^n;_ but 
must refer to our most celebrated histories of 
England. She reigned nearly 44J yeara, and 
died April 3d, l603, aged 70'.. 

Puttenham in his Art of English IWry, 
speaking of his contempocaiy writen, saw, 
" But, test in refcital, arid Ant in degree, is ^ 
queen, whose learned, delicate, mod oouc 
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ttuse, eaail; suioKnmteth all tbe mt, for 
sense, sweetness, or subtility, be it in ode, 
elegy, epigram, or any kind of poem.” Many 
specimens of her extemporaneous effusions in 
Xatin and £ttglish poetry are preserved: we 
must content oursdves with mentioning one. 
Sir Walter Raleigh having written on a win* 
dow,~* 

** Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall 
She immediately wrote underneath it,— 

** If thy heart fail thee, climb not at all.” 

Doubtless Klizabeth was a woman of singu- 
dar>capacity and extraordinary acquirements; 
and if we could forget the story of the Scottish 
Mary, and of the unfortunate Essex, together 
-with the barning^of some baptists for the crime 
of worshipping God according to the dictates 
of their own conscience; could we, in short, 
forbear to contemplate her cliaracter through 
the medium of morality and religion, we should 
class her amongst the most illustrious of illus¬ 
trious women. 

The character of this princess is thus given 
by Smollett: Elizabeth in her person was 
masculine, tall, straight, and strong limbed, 
widt an high round forehead, brown eyes, fair 
contj^exion, fine white teeth, and yellow hair; 
she danced with great agili^; her voice was 
strong and shrill; she understood music, and 
played upon several instruments. She possessed 
an excellent memory, and understood the dead 
end living languages, and made good profici¬ 
ency in the sciences, and was well read in his¬ 
tory. Her conversation was sprightly and 
a^eeable, her judgment solid, her apprehen¬ 
sion acute, her application indefatigable, and 
her courage invinciole. She was the great bul¬ 
wark of the protestant religion; she was highly 
commendable for her general regard to the im- 

J artial administration of justice; and even for 
er rigid economy, which saved the public 
•aeoney, and evinced that love for her people 
which she so warmly professed. Yet she de¬ 
viated from justice in some instances when her 
interest and passions were concerned} and not¬ 
withstanding all her great qualities, we cannot 
4 e!^ idle was vain, proud, imperious, and in 
aonose.cases cruel: her predominant passions 
Hreie ^lousy and avarice; though she was 
sdio aMjeet to such violent gusts of anger as 
nwwhekned idl regard to ttw dignity of her 
staUon, and even hurried her beyond the 
common bminds of deemey. She was wise 
and steady in her princtpln of government, 
and ^ve all princes fortunate in a minis- 
toy.” 

ELizanBVfi’s IstAitDa, several islands on 
the ooaat of Masmehuset^ Bay, in N. Ames- 
ika. .Lat.4e.t) Sd. X^on. %. 3W. 

BIX, ki mankioff. See Ceavvs. 

EIX, Uuta, a inea«i^ of length, different 
in different canntides: imt those moitly used 
iti.£ii|^aitd we the Eni^sh and FlmWh ells j 
the former of wfadeh » Unwe fnit nine inches, 
or one yard and a quarter, arid the latter only 
tMenty-seven iaclw, nr thiec quartets of a 


ptd. In Scotland, the ell contains 37 S'^lOth 
English inches. 

ELLEBORUM. See HaLLsanitvs al*- 
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ELLESMERE, a town of Shropshire, with 
a market on Tuesdays. Lat. AS. S3 N. Lon. 
S. 53 W. Here are 5553 inhabitants, 

ELLIPSE, or Ellifsis, is one of the 
conic sections, properly called an oval; being 
called an ejlijise or ellipsis by ApoUonius, the 
first and pftncipal author on the conic section^ 
because in this figure the squares of the ordi¬ 
nates are iest than, or d^ec/tve of, the rectan¬ 
gles under the parameters and abscisses. 

This figure is differently defined, either from 
some of its properties, from mechanical con¬ 
struction (see Directrix), or from the sec¬ 
tion of a cone. We here ptefer the latter, and 
therefore say, an ellipse is a plane figure made 
by cutting a cone by a plane passing obliqady 
through me opposite sides of it. 

There are various methods of describing an 
ellipse, which ate deduced from its different 
properties; we give the following, as one of the 
nest: 


If any two points, as A and B, be taken in 
any plane, and in them are fixed the extremi¬ 
ties of a thread, whose lei^h is greater than 
the distance between the points, and the thread 
extended by means of a small pin C, and if the 
pin be moved round from any point until it 
return to the place from whence it began to 
move, the thread being extended during the 
whole time of the revoiation, the figure which 
the small pin by this revolution describes is au 
an ellipse. 

See also Elliptic compasses. 

Most useful properties if the ellipse, 1 . 
The rectangles under the abscisses are propor¬ 
tional to the squares of their ordinates: Or, 
again, as any diameter is to its parameter, so is 
the said rectangle under two abscisses of that 
diameter to the square of the ordinate. 

S. The sum of two lines drawn from the 
foci to meet in any point of the curve, is al¬ 
ways equal to the transverse axis; consequent¬ 
ly the line drawn from the focus to the end of 
tne conjugate axis, is equal to the semi-trans¬ 
verse. 

3. If from any point of the curve there be 
an ordinate to either axis, and also a tangent. 
meeting the axis produced; then half that 
axis will be a-mcan proportional between the 
distances from the centre to the two points 
of intersection. And consequently all the tan- 

e meet in the same point of the axis pro- 
, whiedt are drawn from the extremities 
of the common ordinates of all ellqiaes describ¬ 
ed on the same axis. 

4. Two lines drawn from the foci to 'any 
point of the curve, make equal angles with the 
tangent at that point. 

5. All the parallelqgrimtt ok equal to each 
other, that are cireainacf^ed ritout an ellipsis; 
and every such parattelc^ram U equal to the 
rectam^ of the two axes, 

6 . 'Ine sum sff the sqMpteof every pair of 
conjugate diamet^^neqwl totbesantocoii- 
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'Vlftftt qoftntity, viz. the sum of ihe sqiiareB of 
tile two axes. 

If a circle be described iipon cither axis, 

fnMD any point in that axis an orilinatc tie 
drawn both to the circle and ellipsis; then 
shall the ordinate of the circle be to the ordt- 
fiate of the ellipse, as that axis is to the other 
axis. 

And in the same proportion is the area of 
the circle to the area of the ellipse, or any cor¬ 
responding segments. Also the area of the 
ellipse is a mean proportional between the 
areas of the inscribed and circumscribed cir* 
cles. 

For other properties, with their demonstra¬ 
tions, we refer to the best treatises on conics, 
-particularly Hamilton’s, Hutton’s, Simpson’s, 
and Robertson’s, and to our article Conics. 

Some ingenious authors have readily investi¬ 
gated the properties of the ellipse, by consider¬ 
ing it as tiic oblique section of a cylinder. See 
l)e L’Hospiral’s Con.' lib. 6. Maclaurin’s 
Fluxions, vol. ii. p. 614, &c. 

KLtirsis, in grammar, a figure of syntax, 
in which one or more words are not expressed: 
a deficiency from which it has derived the 
name of ellipsis. 

ELLII^SOGRAPH, an instrument with 
which ellipses arc de-scribed: elliptic com¬ 
passes. 

EliLIPSOID, a solid generated by the re- 
Toliilioii of an ellipse aliout cither axis. See 
Spheroid. 

ELLI'PTICAL. Elli'ptic, o. (from p/- 
Upsh.) Having the form of an ellipsis ; oval 
(_Cheyne). 

Elliptic leaf. In botany. Folium 
ellipticuni. Lanceolate, but with the bre.adtlt 
of an ovate leaf. Lanceolatum latitudini ovuti 

folii. Oelin. PI_In Philos. Hot. it is made 

synonymous with oval. Both the elliptic and 
oval leaf are in the fonit of an ellipse; and the 
former differs from the latter only in being 
more oblong; and yet broader than the lance¬ 
olate leaf. 

Elliptic COMPASSES. See Compasses. 

ELLIPTICITY, of the terrestrial spheroid, 
b thedifference between the major and the minor 
semiaxes; it is generally expressed in terms of 
the former, that is, of the radius of the equa¬ 
tor. llie quantity of the ellipticity has been 
variously assigned by different mathematicians: 
Sir Isaac Newton, supposing the ear^ of uni¬ 
form density, gave ^ lor the ellipticity: Bos- 
eovieh, from a mean rff several admeasure¬ 
ments, stated it at J 41 Lande, jU: La 
Place, Sejour, Carouj^, Krafft, 
^: and Playfair, from a tlteorem of Clairauk 
applied to the heterogeneous spheroid, states It 
at Setting aside those which are deduced 
from the hypothesis of uniform density, ^ 
may be admitted as -the most probable v^ue of 
the elHbiicity. Bee Earth. 

ELLIPT&IDISS, an infinite -rfKpsb, i. e. 
an ellipsis defined bw the equatipn 
laf" X «—•* S ytikeiwn m 71 or x 7 I. 

Of tbisdho^resevmttl hinds or degrees; as 
Ar e«Ucais^}i^idf whcKin 9yhsdb;l* x a—-.v. 
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A biquadratic or snrdesolidat elliptoid, or that 
of the third order, wherein X o di*. 

ELLISIA. In botany, a genus of the dare 
pentandria, order inouozynia. Corot fiionel- 
form, narrow; berry dry, two-celled, two- 
valv^; seeds two, dotted, one upon the other. 
One species only; an annual plant of Virginia 
with a white flower. 

ELM-TREE. SeeULMOs. 

Cit. Boucher, in a memoir read before la 
Socidld d’Emulation at Abbeville, has given 
some observations on elm-trees. These trees 
arc frequently attacked by ulcers, from which, 
at length, a great number of them peritii. Du 
Hamel had already endeavoured to nod Ottt the 
cause of this disease, and ascribed it to a ple¬ 
thora of the sap, an opinion whieh Cit. Bou¬ 
cher has confirmed by mimerous experiments. 
He proposed at the same time a femray, which 
he successfully applied to it. He obsnired that 
the local uleer never attacked the trees on the 
north side, but always on the south side. It 
acts principally on trees planted in a bog^ 
soil, and along the sides of rivers. Its seat is 
generally not far from the gromul. This ulcer, 
owing to superabundant sap, differs from a su 
mllarone, deseribcfi in Journal d’Histoire Na- 
turellc. No. 5, I 789 , as in this the Hquor 
exposed to the air soon takes the oonsistem^ 
of a gum, and has the flavour of sugar.' The 
remeily consists in boring every tree attacked 
by the disease at the uleer itself; and in ap¬ 
plying a tube in the hole, occasioned by the 
norer, penetrating about nine lines in uepth. 
The sound trees, which are also bored, afford 
no liquor, whereas those that are ulcerated 
yield it in great abundance, increasing particu¬ 
larly in fine weather, and when the woimd is 
exposed to the south. Stornw weather and 
great winds stop the infusion, fn this manner, 
he remarks that the ulcers dry and heal in 48 
hours. It is probable, that such a tersbration, 
tried on other vegetables, and particular on 
fruit trees, will produce the same effects. 
Pliny, Columella, and Palladius, have already 
mentioned this expedient being employed by' 
the ancients, which, however, has not been 
practised for many years. Cit. Boucha con¬ 
cludes by rematking, that this -tree it a native 
of Europe, and has not been lately introdueed 
into France, as is commonly supposed; but 
the writings of the ancients prove that it ex¬ 
isted there long ago. 'fbe chemical aaafysis 
which he made of the sap, shewed t^ it con¬ 
tained a considerable quantity of aeetke of pot¬ 
ash, a little aeetite of lime, a certain quantity 
of v^jetablc or muco-saceharine matter, and a 
considerable proportion of murnte of ^tma; 
alight traces of sulphate and muriate of potash 
were likewise perceived. 

ELM ACINUS (George), an Egyptian au¬ 
thor of the IStii century. He wratea faist^ 

, of the ^racens, from MoAtaanned to A.IL 
' 1149. Though he was a Christian, he was 
honours^ employed kn tiie Mohammedan 
princes. On this aecotintTle speaks In ewdi high 
terras of the M nsauhnma, and even of M6l»ai- 
Hied faimeelff as to hnve made tone peno^s 
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helieve him not to have been a Christian. His 
liistorjr' was translated fr<'m the Arabic into 
Latin by Erpenius, and printed in both lan> 
guagcp at l^dcn in l626, folio. 

liLMlNTllES. («X/xiv5if, from «i>iw, to in- 
volve.) Wonus. See Ullmimthks, and 
Helmini H>cs. 

ELOCU'l'lON. r. {elontlio, Latin.) l.The 
power of HneiU speech (fVoltun). a. Power 
of speaking j .sj)eceh (Milton). 3. The power 
of expression or diction; el(H(uence; beauty of 
words (Dn/den). 

EtocuTlON, is definetl by TuHy, the 
choosing and adaplinguf words, and sentences, 
to the things, or seutiiiients, to be expressed. 
To tht elocuiion then properly belongs the de¬ 
ject us vetl'-jrum, or choice of wortls. That 
which treais of the several properties and orna¬ 
ments of language in eoimiion is called gene¬ 
ral elocution, runsisling of elegance, composi¬ 
tion, and dignity •, and particular elocution 
considers them as they are made use of to form 
different sorts of style. 

Eleganie consists in two things, purity and 
perspicuity: and both these, as well with re¬ 
spect to single words, as their construction in 
sentences. These projiertiei iii language give 
it the name of elegant, for a like reason thatwe 
call other things so which arc clean and neat 
in tncirkind. But in the common use of our 
toiigne, we aie apt to confound elegance with 
eloquence} ant^ say, a discourse is elegant, 
when we mean by tiie expression, that it lias 
all tiK properties of fine language. 

Compostlion, in the sense it is here used, 
siv« rules ibr the structure of sentences, with 
Sic seveml members, words and syllables^ of 
which they consist, in such a manner as may 
best contribute to the force, beauty, and evi¬ 
dence of the whole. ^ 

Dignity consists in the right use of tropes 
and figures. It i'^ not sufficient for an urutor 
to express himself with propriety and clearness, 
or in smooth and harmonious |ierinds; but his 
iangoage must likewise be .suited to the nature 
and importance of t«ic subject. And therefore, 
os'eleipnce gives rules for the first of these, 
and composition for the second; so does-digni- 
for the last of them. It is very, evident, 
at different subjects ^uire a different style 
and manner of expression; since, as Quinti¬ 
lian says, *' What is magnificent in one ois- 
conrse would be turgid in another; and those 
cxpressioiu .which appear low upon a sublime 
subject, would suit lesser matters: and as in a 
florid harangue a mean word is remarkable, 
and like a blemish; sp any thing lofty and 
bright upon a trivial argument is dispro¬ 
portionate, and hka a tumour upon an even 
surface." Now this wiriety in the manner of 
atpression arises ih a great measure jrom tropes 
and figuies, vybich not only edieen and beau¬ 
tify a discourse, but it hfee^Uc force and 
mandeur for: which rea 80 B,*tlH 8 ;.partof elocu- 
toon seems to haee CaUd d^fy* 

Blocution it eoipetimes restricu 

edly to doiote tbd Inst aisd grac^i -atanage- 

mrat of the voice, ^imtenaqefj and gnture. 
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in speaking; and in this sense it is the same, 
with that which, in common language, is 
called a good delivery. 

ELOGY. (eiose, French.) A praise or pa¬ 
negyric besloweiTon any |)erson or thing, in 
cunsideratioti of its merit. The beauty of elogy 
consists in an expressive brevity. Elogiuius 
should not have so much as one epithet pro¬ 
perly u> called, nor two words synonymous. 
They should strictly adhere to truth; for ex¬ 
travagant and improbable clogies rather lessen 
the character of the person or thing they would 
extol. 

ELUHI, Etot, or Ei ohim, in scripture, 
one of the names of God. But it is to be ob¬ 
served, that angels, princes, great men, judges, 
and even false gods, are sometimes called by 
tliis name. The sef|uel of the discourse is what 
assists ns in judging rightly roncerning the 
true meaning of this word, it is the same- as 
Eloha. One is the singular, the other the plu¬ 
ral. Nevertheless, Elohim is often construed 
in the sit>gular number, particularly when the 
true God is spoken of; but when false gods 
arc spoken of, it is construed rather in the 
plural. 

To E'LOIGNE. V. a. (eloigner, French.) 
To put at a distance ; not in use (Donne). 

’To EHFNGATE. v. a. (from longus, 
Latin.) 1. To lengthen ; to draw out. 2. To 
put further «.ft’ (Brown). 

To Elo'ngaie. V. n. Togo off to a dis¬ 
tance from any thing (Brown). 

ELONGA'l'lGN. s. (from elongnlu.) I. 
The act of .stretching or lengtl.tnmji itsidf 
(Arbulhnot). 2. The slate of being arnciied. 

3. (In medicine.) An imperfeei lu.xation (Qu.). 

4. Distance ; sjiace at hich one thing is dis¬ 
tant from another (Glanvilte). 5. Departure; 
removal (Brown). 

Elongation, in astronomy, the distance 
of a planet from the snn, with respect to the 
earth; or the angle formed by two lines drawn 
from the earth, the one to the son, and the 
other to the planet; or the arc measuring that 
angle: Or it is the difference between the sun’s 
place and the geocentric place of the planet. 

The greatest elongation, is the greatest dis- 
Uince to which the planets recede from the 
sun, on either side. This is chiefly considered 
in the inferior planets, Venus and Mercury; 
the greatest elongation of Venus being about 
47i degrees, and of Mercury only about 27| 
degrees; which is the reason that this planet 
is so rarely seen, being usually lost in the light 
of the sun. 

To ELXyPE. V. a. (loopen, to tun, Dutch.) 
To run away; to break loose; to escape (./jcL 
dispn). 

■' ELO'PEM^T.s. (from e/ope.) Departure 
from just restraint (Ayliffi^. 

ELO'PHORUS. In zoology, a tribe of 
coleopterous insects of the genns nitidula, thus 
called tatiae Fabrician entomcdoiE^. See Ni¬ 
tidula. 

ELOPS. Scar-fish. In zooh^; a «nus 
of the class pisces, order abdomtiwia. Head 
smooth; edges of the jaws aiw ptdate'ratq^. 
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witfi teeth; gill*membrane thirty-rayed, and 
armed on the outside in the middle with five 
teeth. One 8|)ccies only; tail armed above 
mid beneath. Inhabits Carolina; body long; 
and only differs from the salmon in wanting 
the fleshy back-fin. 

E'LOQU£NCE. s. (.elo^ue7Uia, Latin.) 1. 
The power of speaking with fluency and ele¬ 
gance ; oratory (Siiakspeare). fl. Elegant lan¬ 
guage uttered with fluency {Pope). 

If eloquence and rhetoric be distinguished, 
the latter may be considered as proposing and 
explaining the theory, and the fonner'as the 
practise of the art; but they are generally used 
indiscriminately for each other. 

Demosthenes and Cicero are the two pat¬ 
terns of ancient clrx{ucnce; the one amone the 
Greeks, the other among the Romans. Their 
manner, however, was exceedingly difl’erent; 
the first being close, strong, nervous, concise, 
and severe, so that a word could not be spared; 
the latter copious, florid, and rich, so that a 
word could nut be added. 

. It was objected to Cicero, that his eloquence 
was Asiatic, that is, redundant, or stufl'cd with 
superfluous words and thoughts. 

True eloquence depends principally on the 
vivacity of the imagination. In strictness, it 
is not that which gives grace and ornament, 
but life and motion, to discourse. 

The authors of the Artoflliinking remark', 
that the rules of eloquence are observed in the 
conversation of people naturally eloquent, 
though they never think of them while they 
practise tlieni. 'I'hey practise those rules Ik- 
cause they are eloquent; not in order to be 
eloquent. 

£lu(|uence, according to the modern ideas of 
it, appears to be the medium between the im¬ 
petuosity which oratory admits, and which 
was highly characteristic of ancient oratory, 
and the studied artifice of the professed rheto¬ 
ricians. The term is sometimes applied to com¬ 
position, sometimes to delivery. When ap¬ 
plied to both, it comprehends a certain degree 
of elegance, both in diction and manner. Tlic 
want of that energy which approaches to vio¬ 
lence is cQinpcnsatetl by pertinency of language, 
fluency of utterance, and guarded chastity of 
address. In a word, it« excellency consists in 
a pleasing adaptation of language to the sub¬ 
ject, and of manner to both. It refuses too 
close an imitation of the turbid emotions, but 
it delights in auimated description. It seems 
rather partial to the pathetic. The elegance 
and graces which it loves, harmonizing most 
easily and successfully with the softest and 
finest feelings of our natures. 

The power of oratorial eloquence is almost 
irresistible. It penetijates into the inmost re¬ 
cesses of the soul. It is able to excite or to 
t^aim the passions of men at will; to drive the 
Btullitude forwards to acts of madness, or to 
say to tt)c contending passions, *' Peace, be 
still." It cbknges the whole current.of our 
ideas, concerning the nature and importance 
of objccts.| and of our obligations and advan- 
^ges leaping th^ i it rouses from petnw 
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cioiM indolence, and renders the Sentim^ts 
and dis|)Ositions already formed most influen¬ 
tial.^ In a word, it has made of the human 
species both monsters and angels, excited men 
to deeds of hortor, and to the must noble and 
generous exertions. Since its powers are so 
varied, fascinating, and extensive, and some¬ 
times so prejudicial, some men have argued 
for itsextinction, or, at least, for its being dis¬ 
countenanced : but we recollect no arguments 
which they has'C brought forward, which 
might not with equal propriety be ur^ j^iust 
the use of sjKCch, or against many otner of our 
blessings and advantages: for what blessings' 
have we which may not, in consequence of the 
freedom and depravity of the human will, be 
abused r Ifthe^auty, the delicacy, and grace 
of the female form, are sometimes the means 
of engendering impure desires ht the IxMOina 
of men, sliall we, therefore, wish for the ex¬ 
termination of women, and argue for the ba¬ 
nishment of “ God’s last and best workman¬ 
ship’* froni the fiicc of creation i 

ELPlllN, a town of Ireland, in the county 
of Rcwcoinmon, und the fee of a bishop. Lat. 
53. 4G N. Lon. 8. 30 W. 

ElisK. pronoun, (ellcp, Saxon.) Other; one 
beside ( Denham). 

Else. ad. I. Otherwise (Tillofson). 2. 
Beside; except that ineiuioned {Dryden). 

E'LSEWflEUE. ad. {eUeund where.) 1. 
In any other place (AbhotV 2. In other 
places; in somcotlicr place {Tillolson). 

ELSHEIMAU (Adain),aii eminent pint'er, 
horn at Frankfort iqwn the Maine, in 1574. 
He became excellent in putting landscapes, 
histories, and night-pieces, but his produc¬ 
tions are scarce and valuable. He died in 
l6tO. 

EL5II0LTZIA. In botany, a genus of 
the class didynamia, order gymnosprmia. 
Calyx tubular, five toothed; corol two-lipped, 
the uppr lip four-toothed; tower lip longer 
than the upper, undivided, slightly crenulate; 
stamens distant. Two species; one a native 
of Siberia, the other of the East Indies. 

ELSINORE, a town of Zealand, in Den¬ 
mark, seated at the entrance of the Baltic Sea, 
where all ships that pass through the Sound 
py a toll to Ine king of l>cninark. It is Si} 
miles N.E. of Copnhagen. Lat. 55. SQ N. 
Lon. 12. 50 E. 

ELTHAM, a town of Kent, having a mar¬ 
ket on Mondays. It is 8 miles E.S.E. of Lou¬ 
don, and 3 S. of Woolwich 

ELVAS, an episcopl town of Alentejo, in 
Portugal, defended by a strung castle. ‘Lat. 
as. 43 N. L(»n. 7- 5 W. 

To ELU CIDATE, u. a. {tlucxdo, Latin.) 
To explain; stfTclear; to make plain {Bogie). 

ELUCIDATION. *. (from elucidate.) 
Explanation; expsition {Boyle). 

ELUCIDATOR. s. (from elucidate.) Ex¬ 
plainer ; expositor; conunen^ahir {Ahhot). 

To ELUDE, V. a. {ektihi Latin.) - 1. To 
escap by stratagem; to av^tk by artifice (fio- 
gert). 2. To ntock by an unexpected cecap 
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ELU<DIEEGi (c. (from eludt,) FmslUe to 
lie d«featdl (iSii!{/2). 

ELUL, in aiieieQt chr<ifnObgyy the 12th 
month of the Jewish citil year, and the 6th'of 
the ecclesiasucal: it oonsisted of only iig days, 
and answered, to pan of our August and Sep* 
teinber. 

ELVELA, a «nus of plants belonging to 
the cryptogomia dass^and order of fungi. I'lic 
futmns istarbinated, or like an inrertecl cone. 

ELVELOCK. s. Knot in the hair (JBroiea}. 

ELVES. The ^ursd of e^{Pope). 

E'LVISH. a. (from elves.'i Relating to elves, 
or wandering spirits {Dragien). 

ELU^MBATED. a, (eiumbisp Latin.) 
Weakened in the loins^ 

ELUSION, s. (elusie, I..atin.) An escape 
from examination{ an artifice (,ffbaduHtrd) 

ELU'SIVE. a. (from elude.) Practising 
eliUHmt using arts to escape (.Pupe). 

ELU'SOR Y. a. (from elude.) Tending to 
deceive; frandalent (fireum). 

To ELUTE. V, a. {eluo, Latin.) To wash 
off {Atbuihmt). 

Tv ELUTRIATE v. a. (eluiriot Latin.) 
To decant, or strain out {^Arbuthnol). 

ELUTRIATION. {vertotuichen, German.) 
In chemistry, the ablution, or washing a com¬ 
pound substance with water so that the differ¬ 
ent parts of which it consists may be separated 
tromeaeh other, as consisting of different gravi¬ 
ties. For this purpose the mixture is stirred up 
briskly with water, and when the heavier par¬ 
ticles nave again fallen to the bottom, the tur¬ 
bid water, containing the lighter ones still sus¬ 
pended, is poured off into another vessel. By 
this simple method a person accustomed to-the 
business will separate three or four substances 
from each other with surprising exactness and 
expeditiou. 

ELWANGEN, a town of Suabia, in Ger¬ 
many, SS miles S. W. Anspach. Lat. 4g. 2 
N. Lon. iO. 28 E. 

Ely, a town of Cambridgeshire, with a 
Ushop's see, and a market on Saturday. It is 
seated on the river Ouse (which is navigable 
hence to Lynn) in the fenny and unwholesome 
tract called tlie Isle of Ely. Tne assizes are 
held hera once a year only. It ie a county of 
itself, including the territory around it, and has 
a distinct civil and criminal jurisdiction, of 
which the bishop is the head, in the same man¬ 
ner as the bishop of Durham is of that county. 
It has a very fine cathedral,, but is otlierwise a 
m^ (dace. Lat. S*. 24 N. I/>n. 0. g E. 
This see Ims given two saints and two cardinals 
to Ae diurch of Rome; and to the Knglidi 
nation, 9 lord ebancettor^ 7 lord treasurers, l 
lord privy seal, |(.€bauoeUor of the exchequer, 
caanccllnc to' the ntriveruty of Gxfbra, 2 
miu^ersof rolls, and 3^almooers. 

Ei.y (Isle of), a fenny d^iet in Cam* 
bridtenhite^ See CaMBRiribasH-tan. 

EXaTHAlSi, the cas^ c^y «ff the land of 
Elamv or Utoanctenti 4i was situated 

npon the Eulteas,;. . . 

ELYMUS. Lime grass. In . botany, a 
gqaitH of the claal triandrU^. order dig^iia. 
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Calyx lateral, two>valved, aggi^te, mSi^ 
ffowered. TwcK'e specks; scattem over the 
globe, of which three are common to tlte 
woods or sandy shores of our own oountn^ 
See botany, PI. LXXXIX, 

One of the most valuable of tlie Itiawwasies 
ise. arenarius, upright sea lime-grass, witnekse 
erect spdie; lanceolate calyx the length of the 
spikeiets; leaves with a s]Mnou8 point. Thw 
grass is truly useful as biming the loeee san^ 
together on sea-coasts by means of its long 
creeping roots. It is frequently found on oor 
own shwes. 

ELY'SIAN. a. ie^sius, Lat.) Deliciotiily; 
soothing; exceedtoky delightful {Jdilton). 

ELYMUM, and Elysii campi, in the 
ancient mythology, a place or island in the in¬ 
fernal regions, where according to the toy- 
tliology of the ancienu, the souls of the virtux 
ous were placed after death. There happinesa 
is complete, the pleasures are innocent and re¬ 
fined. Bowers for ever green, dei%htfal mea¬ 
dows with pleasant streams, are the most strik¬ 
ing objeeb. The air is wholesome, serene, 
and temperate; the birds continually warble 
in the groves, and the inhalntants are bless^ 
with another sun and other stars. The Elysian 
fields were, according to some, in the fortunate 
Islands on the coast of Afriea. Others place 
them in the island of Leuca; and, according to 
the authority of Virgil, they were situate in 
Italy. According to Lucian, they were near 
the moon; or in the centre of the earth, if we 
believe Hutarch. (Ftrg. Homer, See.) 

ELYTROCELE. {elyirocele, i)ti>T;sKVXit; 
from iXyv||fy, the vagjna, and xqXs, a tumour.) 
A hernia in. the vagina. 

ELYI'ROID. (.elutroides, from 

a sheath, and mU;, form.) The tunica 
vaginalis is so caUed by some writers, because ic 
includes the testis like a sheath. 

ELZEVIRS, famous printers at Amsterdam 
and L^den. There were five of this name, 
Lewis, Bonaventore, Abraham, Lewis, and 
Daniel. Lewis began to be known at Leyden 
. in isg.'i, and was the first who made the dis¬ 
tinction between the V consonant and the u 
vowel. Ihinieldied in l680. He published a 
good catalogue of books printed by nis family; 
It was printed at Amsterdam in? vols. ]2mo. 
1674 . Their Virgil, Terence, and Greek Tes¬ 
tament, have been reckoned • their niaster<i 
pieces. 

’EM. A contraction of tkein {Hudihres), 

To EMA'CIATE. o. a. {emacio, Lat.) To 
waste; to de{>rtve of Aesh (Gvaun/). 

To 'Ema^ciate. V. n. To lose flesh; to 
pine; to grow lean (Brown). 

EMACIATION.*, {emaciattii, JLatint) 1. 
The act of making lean. S. The state <if one 
grown lean (Grmint). 

Emaciatioh; (fromanmejo, to make lean.) 
Deosiyt innutrition'; atrophy; consumption. 

EMACULATION. s. (effiuealo, Latin.) 
The act of freeing any thing'fronl spot* or foul- 
-uesB. 

EMANANT. o, (eHsmisRs>.lEkri>) Isauing 
from tomothiog eke {Huhh - . - . - 
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2V E^MANATE^ v. a, (emamfj Latin.) To 
issue or Adw from somethitig else. 

EMANATION, s. («maNa/t 0 , Latinj from 
Si on^of, |m4 manore, to flow or stream.) 1. 
Theact of issumg or proceeding from any other 
substance iSouin), S. That which issues 
from another substance; an efflux; effluvium 

E^A'NATIVE. a. (from emanv, Latin.) 
Issuing from another. 

To EMA'NCIPATE. v. a. To set free from 
servitude. 

EMANCIPATION, in the Roman law, 
was the act of setting a son free from the power 
and subjection of his father. The word is 
formed from the Latin ex, of, and mancipium, 
a slave. Emancipation difters from manumis> 
sion: us the latter was the act of a master in 
favour of a slave; the formei^that of a father 
in favour of his son. 

Emancipation is now used, conformably 
to its etymok^, for the act of setting free in 
general, or deliverance from slavery. 

EMAKGINATE. iemarpnatum.) In bo« 
tany. Notched at the end. End-nkked. Ap¬ 
plied to the leaf: to the corol in agrosteinnia 
coronaria, &c.; and to the stigma; in the class 
didynainia. 

To Ema'rginate. V. a. {margo, I.at.} To 
take away the margin or edge of any thing. 

ToEMA'SCULATE. V. a. (m<ucu/o, Lat.) 

1. To castrate; to deprive of virility (Graunt). 

2. To effeminate; to vitiate by unmanly soft¬ 
ness {Collier). 

EMASCULATION, s. (from emasculate.) 
1. Castration. 2. Effeminacy; womanish 
qualities. 

To EMBA'LE. v. a. {emballer, French,) i. 
To make up into a bundle. 2. To bind up; 
to enclose {Spenser). 

To EMBA'LM. v. a. {embaumer, French.) 
To impr^nate a body with aroinaticks, that it 
resist putrefaction {Donne), 

EMBA'LMER. s. (from embalm.) One 
that practises the art of embalming {Bacon). 

Embalming (Art of). Ine object of 
this art is, by means of antiseptics, and a 
|)eculiar mode of preparation, to prevent the 
nutrefact'ion of aa animal body, so that it may 
oe preserved for a long period of time. Under 
some form or other this art has been practised 
from the earliest ages of the world, but chiefly 
in oriental countries. The honour of its in¬ 
vention has been uniformly ascribed to the 
Egyptians; and the short account communi¬ 
cated to us, in the Mosaic writings, of the 
embalming the body of the patriarch Jacob, 
sufficiently confirms the common opinion. 

According to Diodorus Siculus, the ancient 
Egyptians wCre accustomed equally to embalm 
human bodies and die bodies of those animals 
their superstitions had rendered holy, thus pre* 
serving them from spontaneous decomposition, 
under , the name of mummies, which is an 
Arabic, and vas probably an Es^ptian term. 
From this venter, as wdl as from Herodotinuwe 
leara that ffln^Bttyptians had several methods of 
embalming body, three of which 
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havedeseeadedmus; tmd toihuffifleteocciit 
the process, LMnharai at^butes the dffierent 
ofdnions^ physicians and chemists have had of 
tnit’ ancient operation, i. A hole was mado 
through the nosttils into the cranium, the 
brain extracted, and the brain was filled widt 
the embalming substance. The thorax and 
abdomen were then deprived of diek viscera, 
except the heart and kraneys; they were wash¬ 
ed With Phoenician wine, and flllra with sweet 
seemed resins and aromatics; the opened parts 
having been afterwards sewed up, the body 
was well washed and cleansed, and jdaced in 
natron, which is suppo^ to have been the 
mineral alkali united with common- rail, and 
found native in Enpt. ^ In this alkali it re¬ 
mained about 30 mys; it was taken out and 
washed a second time, besmeared over with e 
gum or resin, carefully enveloped with cotton 
bandages, aiul placed in a coflin. This method 
was veiy expensive, but is the only one that 
merits the name of embalming. 

2 . A cheaper way of preserving the body was 
to introduce various resins, particularly that 
from the cedar, by the anus, without opening 
either the belly or thorax; the body was then 
dried in natron, and afterwaids the resin with 
the corroded intestines were taken away. 

3. 'Ihe cheapest method consisted merely in 
washing the body, and its exposure to the ac¬ 
tion of natron, which we are informed destroy¬ 
ed the flesh and only left the skin and bones. 

With respect to the embalming substance 
employed on these occasions tliere are various 
opinions. Some, as Rouelleand Vandermonde, 
look upon it to have been asphaltum mixed 
with the oil of the cedar seed; whilst Hardiey 
thinks, with the ancients, it was the resin of 
this tree, or some other vegetable rCsiii. Bel- 
loni and BInmenbach are of opinion that as- 
phaltuin was used in common operations as 
being tlie cheajiest, and that, on particular oc¬ 
casions, the odoriferous vegetable resins were 
chosen; and the latter chemist, on the exami¬ 
nation of ten different mommies, found no as¬ 
phaltum, but very evident traces of vegetable 
resins. It is, however, certain that the sub¬ 
stances for this purpose were not always of the 
same kind. 

The art of embalming the human body has 
likewise been attempted by some of the mo¬ 
dems, but the mere action of saline bodies, 
and filling the cavities of the body with aro¬ 
matic herbs, were found not to be sufficient to 
preserve it from putrefaction. The b^ and . 
perhaps the only method worth attention is 
that |min^ out'by Dr. Hunter. As foon as 
the corps is become cold and stiff, and before 
any symptoms of putidaction appear, Hist^ 
be well washed with warm water; one-of ihe 
large arteries is then to be laid open,'and the 
fellowing injection to be foicib^ made to enter 
the smallest vessels, even thow.of (he-edlukr 
membrane. Two parts of ffie oil of chamo¬ 
mile-are to be mixed with^ eij^.pwu of oil of 
lavender, and sixteen of oil of roseman; 
arise the oil of turoentine may be either used 
alone or-mixed .with'g Jittle- or the offii of rose- 
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mSirjraod lavender; lojr, to ^e;,it A «>]Oiir, a 
little cinnabar may united <>>l 

turpentine. Tite diirpreoLviseera are in a short 
time after to be extractea, the intestines to be 
carefully cleansed of their contents, and tlw rest 
of the viscera to be deprived of their moisture 
by wipinft; theui»re|>eatcdiy with dry towels; 
the body IS likewise internally to be cleansed of 
its blood and injected oils, by S(iuce/.ing the 
vessels; the arteries are then to be injected as 
well as the other large vessels that have hcen 
cut, witli a mixture cuiiiposed of six pounds of 
oil of turpentine, five ounces of turpeniiiic, 
eleven ounces of cinnabar, two ounces of cam¬ 
phor, and three |)Oiinds of strong spirit of wine; 
with this likewise the liesby parts that have 
been well deprived of any moisture are to be 
carefully anointed, the vessels of the intestines 
to be injected, and then to be replaced in their 
former situation, scattering a suflicient quan¬ 
tity of a lewder about them, composed of ten 
pounds of yellow resin or pitch, .six pounds of 
saltpetre, and live ounces of pulverized c.'iir.- 
phor, so that every vacancy may be perfectly 
replete with it. Afterwards, when a little of 
the iiueciing liquor above mentioned has been 
poured into the ihoiax and belly, the skin is to 
be closed, the mouth, pharynx, and larynx 
syringed and filled w'ith the powder, together 
with the cavities of the ears, nose, anus, parts 
of generation, eyes and eyelids, and the whole 
body, after having been previously washed and 
rnbbed dry, is to l)c well rubbed with alcohol 
and campnor, and finally with the oils of rose- 
niarv anu lavender. The bi^y being thus em¬ 
balmed, in order to deprive it of any remaining 
moisture, it is to be laid in a coffin upon some 
calcined and finely puherized gypsum, so as to 
be on all sides about half covered with it; 
pieces of camphor are to be strewed about, and 
9 range ofo|)en bottles filled with volatile oils; 

' the coffin is then to be well closed, having a 
lid with a glass in it. In about four years tlie 
gypsum should be renewed, and when the body 
u perfectly dry, it may be dispensed w iih al¬ 
together. 

, To EMBATl. V, a. (from bar.) I . To shut; 
^ enclose (Tnir/bx)- 8 . To stop; to hinder 
by prohibition {Donne). 

• •'EMBARCADERO, in'commerce, a Span¬ 
ish term, signifying a place which serves some 

? |iher considerable place farther within land 
or ajport: thus Calao is the embarcadcru of 

E^SaHCATION. i. (from cmbaH.) I. 
act of putting on shipboard {ClarendOfi), 
S. going on sbipbtxud. 

EMUaIcOO, in commerce, an arrest on 
ships or merchandise, by public authority; or 
a prohibiUbti'* of, sta^ commonly on foreign 
"ships, in time^ofyinafi; to prevent their goingout 
ex port, sometimin to prevent their coming in, 
am AOAietimes both fora limited time. 

To t^BA'RKl IT, It. ier^arquer^ French.) 
1. TopiiAtin shipboAf^CCfarcndbn). S. To 
cog^e an^l^r in Sny wnir-,. 
i ; jTo B «, 1. To go on shipboard 

en^lf^ 
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To EMBA'EHASS.. y. .o. 

French.) To perplex; to distress.; to ehpmi^ 
{SpeciQior), 

. EMBA'RRASSMENT. i. (fi^ , fitter. 

rass.) Perple^i^; entanglement. 

7b EMRA^E. V. a. (from hose.) 1. To 
vitiate ; to depauperate; to lower; to deprave; 
to impair {JfoUon). S. To degrade; to vilify 
{Spenser), 

liM BA'SSADOR. j. (m&aar0dor,Spanisit.) 
One sent on a public incssage, "l^ee Ambas- 
sanoR. . " 

EMBASSADRESS. See Ambassa- 

JDK &SS« 

E'MBASSAGE. E'mbassv. s. l. A pub¬ 
lic message ( Dryden) . 2. Any solemn mes¬ 
sage {Taylor). 3. An errand, m an ironical 
sense {Sidney). , 

7bEMBA'rTjLE. ». a. (from battle.) To 
range in order oi^rray of battle'fjPrior). 

To EMBA'Y. V. a. (from haigner^ French.) 
1 . To bathe; to wet; to wash {Spenser). 2. 
(from bay.) To enclose in a bay; to landlock 
{Shakspeare). 

EMBDEN, a strong town of Westphalia, 
capital of E. Friesland, with a good harbour. 
It is divided into three parts, the Old Town, 
the Fuldten, and the two Suburbs. Lat. d3, 
2 (j N. Lon. 7* So E. This is the ancient 
Amisin. 

To EMBE'’LLISn. v. a, (emlelUr, French.) 
To adorn; to beautify (AoeXf). 

EiVl BE'LLISHMENT. s. {{tomemlellish.) 
Ornament; adventitious beauty; decoration; 
adscititious grace {Addison). 

E'MBERlNG. j. The ember days (Tas- 
ser), 

E'MBERS. s. witliout a singular (smypia, 
Saxon.) Hot cinders; ashes not yet extinguish¬ 
ed (Bacon). 

Ember weeks, or days, in the esta¬ 
blished churches, cvrluiii seasons originally set 
apart, for imploring God’s blessing, by prayer 
and fasting, uppn the ordin.-ttions performed at 
such times. These ordination fasts are observ¬ 
ed four times i» the year; namely, the Wednes- 
d-iy, Friday, and Saturday, after Quadragesima 
Sunday, after Whitsiinduy, after lloly-rood day 
in September, and after St. Lucia’s day in De¬ 
cember : which four times answer well enough 
to the four quarters of the year, spring, sum¬ 
mer, autumn, and winter. Skinner supposes 
the word ember taken from the ashes, embers, 
then strewed on the head. These ember-weeks 
arc now chiefly taken notice of, on account of 
tlte ordination of priests and deacons; liecause 
the canon appoints the Sundays next succeed¬ 
ing the emwr-weeks for the solemn times of 
oraination: though the bishops, if they please, 
tnw ordain on.any Sunday or holiday.' 

EMBEuIZA. Bunting. In zoolpgy, a 
genus of the class aves, omer iiasseres. Bill 
conic;, mandibles reccing from each^ other 
from the downwards; ffie lower with the 
sides nairowed.in, the upper with, a hard knob 
within. < Seventy-seven spfecies Scattered over 
the ^ jqnarters of the J^h*^ hut chiefly 
fottnd.iiiA Europe and AihfiftBA'; & lobAbitAata 
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Wrt ««|1 cottQtiy. Tlw foiiewiOB are the 

^}iE.niva1u. Snow-bunting. Snow-bird. 
.'^iU-^ttwrs white; the vrimaries black 
TO thtr'^TOter edge; tail-featners black, the 
three httltal «ne» white. There are three other 
varietiea, from a trifling variation In the co- 
Idon. Yet in all of them the colours vary with 
age, sex, or climate; moat of them being, how¬ 
ever, nearly white in the winter, but the bwk 
and middle coverts black. Inhabits during 
summer in vast flocks the north of Europe, 
Asia, and America; in winter migrates to a 
warmer climate; appean in England before the 
setting ill of frost and snow: builds in holes of 
rocks, and lays five white eggs spotted with 
brown.. 

S*. £. hortulana. Ortolan. Quill-leathers 
brown, the first three whitish at the cd«s; tail- 
feathers brown, the two lateral ones black on 
the outer side, lliree or four other varieties 
from a variation or different disjmition of the 
colours. The bill is naked; eyelids and legs yel¬ 
lowish; head and neck olive ash; chin yel¬ 
lowish, surrounded with a cinereous line; fea¬ 
thers of the back and scapulars brownish bay, 
black in the middle; body beneath reddish. 
Female; head and neck cinereous, each fea¬ 
ther wifli a narrow blackUh line. Inhabits 
Eunme; six and a quarter inches long; feeds 
chiefly on panic-grass, and grows prodigiously 
fat, when it is esteemed a ddtcacy, and was so 
regarded by the Greeks and Romans; %s twice 
a year four or five grey eggs in a low hedge or 
on th^round. 

3. £. citrinella. Yellow-hammer. Tail- 
feathers blackish, the two outer ones on the 
inner edge with a pointed white spot. Bill 
black; crown, cheeks and body beneath yel¬ 
low; eye-brows brownish; nape greenish; 
feathers of the neck and back blackish down 
the middle, rufons at the sides and edged with 
grey: two middle-tailed feathers edged with 
grey; lateral ones olive without, the tip edged 
with white; legs yellowish brown. Inhabits 
Europe; six and a quarter inches long; enters 
into bouses in winter; builds on the ground in 
meadows; eggs whitish purple with irregular 
blackish spots and streaks. 

4. £. miliaria. Common-bunting. Brown; 
spotted beneath with black; orbits rufous t 
bill and leu brownish; qnill-feathersdusky, 
the outer-edges pale-yellow; tail a little-forked, 
edged with white; legs yellowish. Inhabits 
in flocks most parts of Europe during the 
autumn and winter: size of the yellow-ham¬ 
mer; makes its nest in the grass. 

4. £. oriztvora. Rice-bunlbg. Black; 
crown reddish; belly black; tail-Rethers dag¬ 
gered. Another vanety; colour olive-brown, 
yellowish beneath; yellow rump, greater wing- 
coverts and quill-lathers black, edge 4 wiut 
white. Inhabits Cuba, and migrates to Caro¬ 
lina %s the, rice crops advance, committing 
great ravages; whence its name. It afterwariS 
travels to New York to feed on the young 
Indian corn.; sir^ well, and is six and three- 
quarter inchest long.' 

VOL.JV. 
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E. tehoenielus. Reed-buntii^. 'Head 
black; body grey and black; outermost tail- 
feathers with a white wedged spot. l^eW are 
two other varieties; one brown, cinereous 
bene.ith; the other white, with dusky wings. 
Inhabits Europe and Southern Siberia; tbeM- 
cond variety, the Cape; the third, Astrachan; in 
marshy and reedy places; suspends its nest on 
four rms like a hammock, whence its specific 
name; builds it three feet above the water; 
lays four or five blneish while eggs with irregnlar 
purplish veins; sings in the night, and is much 
admired for its song; five and three quarters 
inches long. 

To EMBE'ZZLE. ». a. (from imledle.) 1 . 
To appropriate by breach of trust {Huyward). 

S. To waste; to swallow up in riot (JJrvden). 

EMBE'ZZLExMENT. s. (from eraftezs/e.) 
1 . The act of appropriating to himself that 
which is received in trust for another. 2. The 
thing ill appropriated. 

To EMjSLA'ZE. ». a. (blasomer. Trench.) 
1 . To adorn with glittering einbeiiishmenta 
(Pope^. e. To blazon; to paint with ensigns 
armorial {Milton). 

To EMBLA'IZON, ». a. (hlasonneTf Fr.) 
1 . To adorn witii figures of heraldry. S. To 
deck in glariim colours {Hakewill). 

EMBLA'ZONRY. ». (from emUaton.y 
Pictures upon shields {Milton), 

E'MBLEM. s. {tyJ^Ktipa.) 1 . Inlay; enamel. 
S. An occult representation; an allusive pic¬ 
ture; a typical designation (ifdc/iron}. 

According to lord Bacon, emblems are of 
use in the art of memory, as sensible objects 
strike the mind stronger than what is inteike- 
tual. Thus it is easier to retain the imatt of a 
sportsman hunting a hare, of an apothecary 
ranging bis boxes, an orator making a sjMCch, 
a boy repeating verses, or a player acting bis 
part; than the corresponding noriona of inven¬ 
tion, disposition, elocution, memory, and ac¬ 
tion. 

EMBLEMATICAL. Emblcma'ticx. 
a. (from emllem.) 1. Comprising an emblem; 
allusive; occultly representative {Prior). S, 
Dealing in emblems; using emblems. 

EMBLEMATICALLY, ad. Jo the man. 
ner of emblems; hsing emblems {Stoiff). 

EMBLE'MATIST! s. (from emblem.) A 
writer or inventor of emblems {Breum). 

EMBOLISMUS. {'^€ia^^(.) Invbrono* 
signifies intercalation. The word is form- 

of to insert. As the Greeks made 

use of the lunar year, which is only 354 days, 
in order to bring it to the solar, which is 365 
days* they had every two or three yean ah em¬ 
bolism, I. e. they added a 13th lunar month 
every two or three years, which additionad 
month they called emboHmanit, 
because inserted, or intercalated. 

E'MBOLUS. t. OiASiUt.) thing msert- 
ed and acted in another, as -the sucker ift a 
pumpX'drbuthnet). 

EMBOLY, a town of -Macedonia, vritha 
Greek archbishop’s see. It ia the ancient Am- 
nhipolis, and is sometimca called Chrhtopidia* 
Lat. 40. 59 N. Lon. 55r £. 

BB 
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To EMBCySS. V. a. (from bosu^ French.) 
1. To form with protoberances ^Milton). S. 
To engrave with relief, or rising work {Drtf- 
de/i), 3. (from endtoister, French.) To en¬ 
close; to include: to cover {Spenser). 4. 
(emboscare, Italian.) Tn enclose in a thicket 
{Milfott). 6 . To hunt hard {Sbakspgarc). 

EMBCJ^SMF.NT. s. (from < mloss.) i. Any 
thing standing out from the rest;'jot; emi¬ 
nence (Bacon). 5?. Relief; rising work 
(Addison). 

EMBOTIIRIIJM, in botany, a genus of 
the class tetrandria, order monogynia. C'aly.v- 
less; jwtaLs four, bearing the stnniens on the 
border; follicle round, one-cellcd, utany-seccl- 
ed; seeds winged. Eight species; elegant 
shrubs of New Holland or South America, 
with white or red flowers, in some species ra- 
eemed, in others umbclled. 

To EMBOTTLE. v. a. (houtcillc, French.) 
To include in bottles; to bottle (P//j776.v). 

EMBOUCHURE, a French word, pro- 
perly signifying the inoutii or entrance rrf a 
river. It is sometimes used to denote the 
mouth of a cannon or of a furnace; but more 
frequently, in music, fur the inbuth-picce of a 
flute, flageolet, clarinet, &c. 

To EMBO'WEL. v. a. (from lowcl.) To 
eviscerate’; to deprive of the entrails (Milton). 

To K.MBRA'CE. t'.«. (vmbra.<tsrr, French.) 
1. 'lo hold fondly in the arms; to Mjucezc in 
kindness (Dryde,i). 2. To seize ardently or 
eagerly; to lay hold on ; to welcome (Tillot- 
rpH)' 3. To comprehend; to take in: as, 
mituralphilosophy embraces many sciences. 4. 
To comprise; to enclose; to contain; to en- 
drcle (Denbarii). d. To admit; to receive 
(Locke). 6. To find; to lake (iShakspeare). 
7. To squeeze in a hostile manner. 

. To Embr a'ce. V. n. To join in an embrace 
(Shakspeare). 

To Embrace the volt, in the manage, 
is used when a hor.se, in working upon \olts, 
makes a good way every time with his fore-legs. 
The opposite term to embracing a volt is to beat 
the dust, which is putting hia fore-feet near 
the place from whence he lifted them up. Bni- 
Iracing the ^oimd is used in the same sense ns 
embracing the volt, A horse cannot take in 
too q^ch ground, provided his croup docs not 
throw out, that is, does not go out of the volt. 

• Embra'ce, s. (from the verb.) 1 . Clasp; 
fend pressure in the arms; hug (Denham). 
S. A hostile squeeze; crush. 

EMBRA^jEMENT. s. (from embrace.) 
t; Clasp in th» arms; hug; embrace (Sidney). 
9, Hostile hi^; grabble (Sitktey) 3. Com¬ 
prehension (Davti^y. 4. State of being con¬ 
tained; enclosure (Azeon). 5. Conjugal en- 
deattnent (Sbeikspeare). 

EMBR A'CER.«. (froiti embrace.) The per¬ 
son erobtiwirig (IJowet). 

EMBRASURE, in architecture, an en- 
iaigemcnt of the or aperture of a door, or 
window, wilhtn-side the waR. 

-EMURiMitjRES, in fortification, arc the 
holei or apertures fitrongh which the cannons 

pointed; whethitr in oasematesi in batteries. 
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or in the parapets of walls. See CAjtNOif, 
Oronance, Battery, &c. 

The embrasures are generally ahmtt fifteen 
feet apart, from six to nine or ten fCet wide 
without, and from two to three u^ithin. Their 
heiglit from the ]}latforra is usually three feet 
on the iusirle, and a foot and halt on the out¬ 
side; that so the muzzle, on occasion, may be 
sunk, and the piece brought to shoot low. 

The best embrasures are those made with a 
neck, whereby a part of the opening becomes 
more contracted, and consequently is better 
adapted to preserve the gunners and cannon 
from the enemy’s shot, tlian wbcMi the cheeks 
of the embrasures arc made strait. 

ToEMBRA'VE. ». a. (from brave.) To 
decorate; to embellish. 

To E'MBROCATE. p. a. Gre^k.) 

To rub any diseased part with medicinal li¬ 
quids. 

EMBROCATION, (emlmcatio, from i/a.- 
fyyjt, to moisten or soak in.) A fluid applica¬ 
tion to mb any part of the bwly with. 

To EMBROI'DER. p. a. (broder, French.) 
To border with ornament; to decorate with 
figured work (fValler). 

I?',MBROri3EREIl. s. (from embroider.) 
One ihatadomsrlothes with necdlewoik ( Eec.). 

ICMBROinERY, a work in gold, or silver, 
or silk lltrcad, wrought by the needle upon 
cloth, stnfls, or muslin, into various figures. 
In embroidering stnfVs, the work is perforined 
in a kind of loom; because the more the piece 
i.s stretched, the easier it is worked. As to 
muslin, they spread il upon a pattern ready de¬ 
signed; and sometimes, before it is afretchetl 
upon the pattern, it is starched, to make it 
more easy to handle. Embroidery on the loom 
is less tedious than the other, in which, while 
they work flowers, all the threads of the muslin, 
liotn lengthwise and breadthwise, mnst he con¬ 
tinually countetl; but, on the other hand, this 
btst is much richer in point, and suFcc])tible of 
greater variety. Cloths loo much milled are 
scarcely susceplibie of this ornament, and in 
cfleot ■>ve seltlom see them embroidered. The 
thinnest muslins are chosen for this purpose; 
and they are embroidered to the greatest perfec¬ 
tion in .Saxony: in other parts of Eiiro|)e, how¬ 
ever, they enibroidcr very' prettily, and especi¬ 
ally in France. 

'I'lierc are several kinds of ombroideTy; as, 
1. Embroidery on the stamp; where the figures 
are raised and rounded, having cotton or parch¬ 
ment put under them to support thetp. 2. Low 
embroklcry; where the gold and silver lie low 
upon the sketch, and are stitched with silk of 
the same colour. 3. Guimped embroidery; 
this is performed either in gold or silver; they 
first make a sketch upon the cloth, their jmt on 
ent vellum, and afterwards sew on the gold and 
silver with silk thread; in this kind of em¬ 
broidery they often put mid and silver cord, 
tinsel, and spangles. 4. Embroidefy 6n both 
sides; tbai w'hiA appears on both sides of the 
stuff. 5. Plain embroidery; where the figures 
are flat and even, without,cord, ^jmgles, or 
other ornaments. 
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By Slat. 22 Geo. II. c. 36 . no foreign em¬ 
broidery, or gold and silver brocade, shall be 
ini|)urtc(l upon pain of being forfeited and 
burnt, atfd penalty of 100 /. for each piece. No 
person shall sell, 9 r expose to sale, any foreign 
embroidery, go)d or silver thread, lacc, fringe, 
brocade, or iiiuUe uj> the sauie into any gar- 
aneut, on pain of having it forfeited and iMirut, 
and penalty of 100/. All such eiubrosdcry, 
&c. may be scimlaiid burnt j and the tuercer, 
&e. ill wliose custody it was found, sliall for¬ 
feit lUO/. 

To EMBRO'IL. V. a. (hrouillcr, French.) 
1. To disturb; to confuse; lo distract (King 
Cho-rlex). 2. To iicrplex; to entangle (Add.). 

To EMBUO'l’HEL. v. a. (brothei, brodd.) 
To enclose in a brothel (Dbnnc). 

• liMBllUN, an ancient and strong city of 
France, in the department of the Uiiper AVIps, 
and late province of Dauphiny. It is seated 
near the river Durance, on a high craggy rock. 
l.at. 44. 34 N. Lon. 6 . 34 E. 

I'^MBllYO. (embryo, from 

to bud forth.) The fetus in utcro is so called 
before, the fifth month of pregnancy, because 
its growth resembles that of the budding of a 
plant. 

Embryo, is used figuratively, to denote the 
state of any thing yet unfinished. 

EMlillYOTOMy. (embryotomia, 

Tt.uiK , from I'x/Zfjov, 11 fetus, and rifxvu,, to cut.) 
The si'parating of any part of tlie fetus whilst 
aw utero, to extract it. 

b-ME.r, (eamc, Saxon.) Uncle: obsolete 
(Sptnu')). 

EME'NDABLE. a. (emendo, Latin.) Ca¬ 
pable of emendation; corrigible. 

EMENDA'TION. r. (ememh, Latin.) 1. 
Correction; alteration of any thing from woise 
to better tCi't-M;). 2. An alteration made in 
the text by verbal criticism. 

EMENDaV^'I'DR. s. (emendo, Latin.) A 
trorrector; an iinproxer; an alleitr for the 
better. 

EMKR.MAX Sec Gemma. 

To EMl'yRGE. V. H. (e>ncri\o, Latin.) 1. To 
rise out of any tiling in which it is covered 
(Boyle). 2. To issue, to proceed (Neiclon), 
.3. To rise; to mount Ironi a siale of depression 
or obscurity ; lo rise into view (Pope). 

EME'RGENCK. EME'iiGhNCY. j. (from 
emerge.) 1. The act ofrisingout of any fluid 
by which it is covered (IJrousn). 2. The act 
of rising into view (Newton). 3. Any sudden 
occasion; unexpected casualty (G/««ei//f). 4 . 
Pressing neccs.sity; exigence. A sense not 
proper (Addison), 

itME'RGENT, a. (from emerge.) 1 . Ris- 
ing oiit of that which overwhelms or obscures 
it (Ben Jonson). 2 . Rising into view, or 
notice (.Afi7/ow). 3. Issuing from any thing 
(South). 4. Sudden; unexpcctetlly casual 
(Clarendon).. 

K'MERODla. E'MEROi0S.s.(/Aemorrj^(W<ii ) 
Painful svycllings of the liemorriioidal veins j 
piles (Samuel). 

E^iKK,StON, in astronomy, is the re-ap- 
pcaraacc of the sun, moon, or a planet, after 
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having been eclipsed by the interposition of 
the moon, earth, or other boily. 

Em£R3ion is also used when'a star,) after 
being hirl by the sun, beginsj to reappear, and 
togetoutof his rays. 

Emersion (Minutes or hcrnples of), an 
arc of the moon’s otbil, which her centre pas¬ 
ses over, from ihc time she begins lo Otnerge 
out of the earth’}, shadow, to the cud of the 
eclipse. 

EMI<:RS0N (William), an English niathe- 
niatician, horn in l/Ui, at llurworth in the 
coniity of Durham, lie kept a school for some 
time, but aftcrward.s left U ofl', contented with 
.a small palernal estate of about 7U/. a year. He 
was a general scholar, and a profomid mathe¬ 
matician; hot a man of singular aiai nncotitlji 
character and habits, lie had but one coat, 
which he always wore open before, except the 
lower button; no waistcoat; his tfhirt quite 
difterent from those commonly used, having 
no opening before, and being buttoned close at 
the collar behind ; a sort of flaxen wig, with¬ 
out a creoked hair in it. One hat lasted hina 
nearly the whole of his life. He always walk¬ 
ed to London when he had any thing to pub¬ 
lish, and carefully revised every sheet himself, 
lie v-as wont to study hard for a considerable 
time, and then would betake liUnseif to the 
alehouse, to get some person to drink with and 
to talk to. The duke of Manchester was e.x- 
trcniely fond of his conversation, and used fre¬ 
quently to visit him. Sometimes he would 
ask him to go into his coach, but Emerson 
always answcral, in his rough manner, 

“D-n your whim-wham, 1 had rather 

walk." This ingenious, but eccentric and 
irofune man, died in <tt his native vil- 

The following is a list of Mr. Emerson’s 
woiks ; all of them printed in 8vo., excepting 
his JMeclianics and his Increments in 4to. and 
his Navigation in J2ino. I. The Doctrine of 
Idnxioiis. 2. The I’rojection of the Spl'ere, 
orthographic, stereogranhic, and gnoinonical, 
3. The J'llenients ot '1 rigonometry. 4. The 
Princijiles of Mechanics. 5. A Treatise of 
Navigation on the Sea. 6, A 'i'reatisc on 
Ariilimvtic. 7- A Treatise on Geometry. 8. 
A Treatise of iVIgebra, in 2 books. }>. The 
Method of Increments. 10. Arithmetic of 
Infinites, and tho Conic Reetions, with other 
Curve Lines. 11. Elements of Optics and 
Perspective. 12. Astronomy. 13. Mechanics, 
with Centripetal and Centrifugal Forces. 14. 
Mathematical Principles of Geography, Navi- 

f ition and Dialling. 15. Commentary on the 
rincipjj, with the Defence of Newton. l6. 
Tracts. 17 . Miscellanies. 

Dr. Horsley very ably and justly chariicteri- 
SEs the works of Mr. Emerson, when he says 
they are “ oomposed with great depth of know¬ 
ledge, with great brevity; and upon soniul prin¬ 
ciples ; but without cKj^nee, without order, 
and without perspicuity.* (Frae/a, b.356,) • 
emery, in natum history. See SaiiRrs. 
EMESIA. from tutait toXQtpit.) la 

medicine, the act of vomiting. 

BB2 
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EMETICAL. Eui'tic. <. Hm- 
ing the Quality of provoking vomits {Bale). 

EME'I’ICALLY. ad. (from maltca/.} In 
inch a manner as to provoke to vomit {Boyle). 

EMETICS. {emetkatmedieaMenla^mnam', 
from ifxiw, to lomtt.) Under Uiis name are to 
be considered those medicines whirb> taken 
intd the stomach in a sound state, are capable 
of cxcitins^ vomiting. The entire class may 
be divided into foor orders: 1 . Irritating eme¬ 
tics, as antiraonium tartarisatum, vitriolum 
allmm, and hydrarorus vitriolatta, which are 
to be selected for the vigorous in constitntion, 
the melancholic, and those who are with difS- 
cul^ aiKxted by emetics. 3. Evacuating eme¬ 
tics, as ipecacuanha, asanim, and scUla, adapt¬ 
ed to any habit, bat to be preferred for the 
plethoric and infirm. 3. Calefacient emetics, 
at mustard and horseradish, which are prtnci- 
palljr to he recommended for the delicate and 
debilitated. 4. Narcotic emed», as nicotiana 
and tabacuffl, admissible only in those const!- 
lotions where there is no d^ree af irritability 
in the nervous system. 

EMEU, in ornithology. See Strvtbio. 

EMiCAnriON. s. {emeatio, Latin.) Spar¬ 
kling ; flying off in small particles {Brown). 

EMl'CrlON. s. (from emiclum, Latin.) 
Urine} what is voided by the urinary passages 
{Harvey). 

To E'MIGRATE. v. o. {emim, Latin.) 
To remove from one place to another. 

EMlGRAnriON. s. (from emigrate.) 
Uhann of habitation {Hale). 

EMIMS, ancient inhalntants of the land of 
Canaan beyond Jordan, who were defeated by 
Chedorlaomer and his allies, Gcii. xiv. b. 
Moses tells ns that they were beaten in Shaveh 
Kirjathaiffl, which was in the country ofSihon 
conquered from the Moabites, Josh. xiii. ig— 
3l.> The Emims were a warlike people, of a 
gigantic stature, great and namcrous, and tall 
as rile Anakims. 

EMINENCE. E'minekcv. s. {eminentia, 
Latin.) I. Loftiness; height. 2. Summit; 
highest part {Ray). 3 A part .rising above 
the rest {Dryden). 4. A place where one is 
eXpo^ to general notice {Addison). 5. Ex- 
lltalton; conspicuousness; reputation; ce¬ 
lerity; feme; greatness {Stillinefleet). 6 . 
Supreme degree {Milton). 7 . Notice; dis- 
tinction {Sbttkspeare). 8. A title given to 
cardinals, and to the grand master of Malta. 

EMINENT, a. {eminens, Latin.) 1. High; 
lofty {Mitton). 2. Dignified; exalted {Dry- 
den). 3. Conspicuous; remarkable (i4ddi»>H). 
KM1NEOTI.E gUADRIGEMINiE. 

See TuVERCULA aUADRICEMINA. 

EMINENTIAL EQUATION, a term 
used by some algehikists in the investigation 
of rile areas of cnrviiineal figures, for a kind of 
assumed equation that contains another equa¬ 
tion eminently, the latter being a particular 
case of the former. 

EMINENTLY, ad. (ftom emiamt.) 1. 
Conspicuously ; in a manner that attracts ob¬ 
servation {MiUan). 2. Zb a high ilegrec 
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EMIR, a title of dignity among the Tarks,> 
signifying a prince. The vizirs, bashaws, or 
governors of provinces are called by this 
name. 

EMISSARY, s. (emissarius, Xfetin.) 1 . 
One sent out on private messajp; a spy; a 
secret agent (Sta(/1). 3. One that emits or 
sends out {Arbuthnot). 

EMl^lON. s, {emissio, Latin.) The act 
of sending out; vent {Evelyn). 

To EMIT. V. a. {emitto, Latin.) l.Tosend 
forth; to let go {Woodward). 2 . To let fly; 
to dart {Prior), 3. To issue out juridicallv 
{AM). 

EMMANUEL, or Immakuel, (Vkdqu.ro- 
hiseum deus.) A Hebrew word which signi- 
ties, God with us. Isaiah, viri. 14., in that 
celebrated prophecy, wherein he declares to 
Ahaz the birth of the Messiah, who was to be 
born of a virgin, says, ** This child shall be 
called, and really be Emmanuel, (that is,) God 
with us.’* The same prophet, viii. 8 . repeats 
the same thing, while he is speaking of the 
enemy’s army, which, like a torrent, was to 
overflow Judea. **The stretching out of hu 
wing^ shall fill the breadth of thy land, O Em¬ 
manuel.” The evangelist Matthew, i. 33. in¬ 
forms us, that the prophesy was aecomplishcil 
in the birth of Christ, born of the virgin Mary, 
in whom the two natures divine and human 
were united, and so in this sense he was 
really Emmanuel, or God with us. 

EMMEIJA, in antiquity, a solemn and 
mqiestic dance peculiar to tra^y. None be¬ 
sides emmelia and the military dances had the 
approbation of Plato. 

EMMENAGOGUES. (emmenagoea, me- 
dhamenta, i/u/Awaywya; from fftfioptit, the men¬ 
ses, and oyiB, to move.) Those medicines that 
possess a |wwer of promoting that monthly dis- 
chaige of a sanguineous nature though not ac¬ 
tually blood, nor, when healthy, coagulating 
like mood, by the uterus, which, from a law of 
the animal oeconomy, should take place in cer¬ 
tain londitiops of the female system. The 
articles belcog^ng to this class may be referred 
to foor orders: 1 . Stimulating emmenagpgues, 
as hydrargyrus and antimonial preparations, 
which are principally adapted for the young, 
and those with peculiar insensibility of thc> 
uterus. 8 . Irritating emmenagogues, as aloes, 
savine, and Spanish flics: these are to be pre¬ 
ferred in torpid and chlorotic habits. 3. Tonic 
emmenagogues, as ferruginous preparations, 
cold bath, and exercise, which are advantage¬ 
ously selected for the lax and phlegmatic. 4 . 
Antispasmodic emmenagogues, as assafoetida, 
castor, and pediluvia: the constitutions to 
whicli these are more especially suited are thg 
delicate, the weak, and the irritable. 

EMMENIA. (from », in. and a 
mouth.) Menorrhtsa; catamenia; menstrua¬ 
tion. 

EMMERICK, a large city of Germany, in 
the duchy of CIcvcs. Lat. .%t. 45 N. Lon. &. 
4H. 

E'MMET. s. (geinetee, Saxon.) Ao tat; a 
j>iMnirc (6’tdffey}. SesFBKMiCA^ 
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T\t EMME'W. V. a, (from mew.) To mew 
or coop up {Shakspeare). 

To EMMO'VE. ti. a. (.emmouvoir, French.) 
To excite; to rouse: not used (,Spenser). 

EMO'LLIENT.«. (emoiliem, Lat.) Soften¬ 
ing; supplying (.^r2i«r/moO. 

EMOLliIcNl’S. {emolllentia, medica- 
menla ; from emoUio, to soften.) Those sub- 
staAces which possess a power of relaxing the 
living animal finre, without producing that ef¬ 
fect from any mechanical action. The differ¬ 
ent articles belonging to this class of medicines 
may be comprehend under the following 
orders: 1. Hmnectant emollients, as warm 
water and tepid vapours, which are fitted for 
^e robust, and those in the prime of life. 2. 
Relaxing emollients, as althaea, malva, &c. 
These may be employed in all constitutions, 
while, at the same time, they do not claim a 
preference to others from any particular habit 
of body. 3. Lubricating emollients, as bland 
oils, fat, and lard, 'Fhe same observation will 
hold of this order as was made of the last men¬ 
tioned. 4. Atonic emollients, as opium and 
pediluvia: these are applicable to any consti¬ 
tution, but are to be prtuerred in habits where 
the effects of this class are requited over th« 
system in general. 

EMOLLlTfON.s. (emolHtio, Lat.) The 
act of softening (Bacoti). 

EMO'LUMENT. s. (emolumeittiim, Lat.) 
Profit i advantwe (iSokM). 

EMCKNOST. prep. Among (Spenser). 

EIVKynON. r. A siulent struggle or dis- 
tiirbance 4a the mind; a strong aiid vehement 
sensation, excited either by a pleasing or a 
painful object. 

Thus is emotion commonly defined; but we 
apprehend our readers will be more pleased 
with a philosophical dexiription of the ^m; 
which we shall, therefore, give in the judicious 
language of Dr. Co^n. The state or absolute 
pamveness (says this philosopher), in conse- 
qiKnce of any sudden percussion of mind, is of 
snort duration. The strong impression, or 
vivid sensation, immediately produces a re¬ 
action, correspondent to its nature; either to 
appropriate and enjoy, or to avoid and repel the 
exciting cause. This re-action is very pro|>er- 
ly distinguished by the term emotion. The 
sensible effect produced at the first instant by 
the cause of the passion, greatly agitates the 
frame; its influence is immediately communi¬ 
cated to the whole nervous wstem, and the 
commotions excited in that, ttHficate themselves 
both by altitudes and motions of the body, and 
particular expressions of countenance, lltcse 
effects arc such universal concomitants that no 
very important change in the state of the mind 
can take place, without some visible change of 
a correspondent nature in the animal econoiny. 

Emotions, therefore, according to the genuine 
siguifleation of the word, are principSly and 
pntnitively applteahle to the sensible elwDges 
and vislbw emett which particular passions 
produce upon the frame, in consequence of 
this re-actmn, or parflcular agitation of mind. 
It i^one by these visible efiects that the sub* 
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ject is discovered to be under the influence of 
any passion; and it is alone by the particular 
changes produced, or kind of emotion, that w* 
are enabled to judge of the nature of the pas¬ 
sion. Thus, although the passion exists prior 
to the emotions, yet as these arc its external 
signs, they must indicate its continued influ¬ 
ence as lung as they continue to aptate the 
system.^ lit consequence of this immediate 
connection, the words passions and emotions 
are, in familiar discourse, where no philoso¬ 
phical prwision urequisite,u8ed synonymously; 
though, in reality, tlie latter arc uniformly the 
effects of the former. Here, as in innumerable 
other instances, figurative lAodes of expression, 
are adopted. The Synecdoche is perpetually 
employed, by which cause and effect are con- 
foundra, or substituted the one for the other. 
Since emotions are faithful indications of their 
correspondent passions, and strong passions art 
always producuve Af emotions, we snould deem 
it a pedantic precision to select, at all times, 
the appropriate word, when we mean simply to 
express the general effect. 

However, the term emotion' is sometimes ex¬ 
pressive of lively sensations which do not pro¬ 
duce tdnUe effects in any degree pro|mrtionat* 
to tlieir feelings. In emotions the mind is not 
so completely or necessarily passive. In gene¬ 
ral it jmssesses some power over the external 
signs; and in many cases where the feelings 
would be too strong to remain concealed, were 
they totally uncontroulod; some other influen¬ 
tial affection either of fear, respect, homanity. 
Sec. may serve to repress or moderate thdr ef¬ 
fect, and confine them to inward emotions. 
Again, the term is frequently employed to 
mark the first impresiuon which particulat 
objects make upon susceptible minds, whether 
they remain concealed or not. Thus in the fine 
arts, the charms of musical compositions which 
are novel to us; the first view of a galleiy of 
paintings possessing distinmished merit; the 
surprise of a beautiful or mevated sentiment. 
Of poetic description, will generally make a 
more vivid impression upon us, than that 
which is felt in a continued or renewed con¬ 
templation of the same sulnects; and yet these 
impressions may not be so forcible as to produce 
the transports accompanying emotions from 
other causes. Yet this difference is simply in 
degree, n#in kind. This species of enjoyment 
is {Xculiar to minds highly cdtivated, whose 
repeated ei^oyments of a similar nature have 
gradually moderated traasMrts; and whose 
emotions have gradually subsided into gentler 
undulations, if we may thus express it, in place 
of those amtations wnich the unexperienced 
would inmubly betray upon similar occasions. 
(Cowan OH the Passiont, p. g,J 
J^OUI, or HiA-MSir, an island near the 
south-east coast of China, in the province of 
Fo-kiea, about fifteen miles is circumference, 
with a port capable of containing any number 
of vessels, with sufficient deptn of water; 
where the emperor keeps a garrison of several 
thousand men. In the b«iiining of this ewn- 
tuiy it was ^uented by European vessels for 
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but is now negleqted for Canton. ' Lon. 
H6. 27 E. Lat. S4.G0N. 

Tb KMPA'I.JE. v. a. {empiUer, French.) 1. 
To fence with a pale (Donne). 2. To fortify 
iltaleighy. 3, To enclose ', to shut in (Cteavc- 
iand). 4. To put to death by spitting on a 
stake fixed upright (.Sna^/tmi) • 

EMPAL^MENT, in botany. See Ca- 

LYX. 

EMPA'NNEL. i. (from panne, Fr.) The 
writing or entering the names of a jury into a 
schetitne, by the sberitt’, whicli he has sum¬ 
moned to appear (Cowell). 

To Empa'nnel. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
summon to serve on a jury (Government of 
the Tomve). 

EMPA'RLANCE.i. (from parler. Fr.) In 
coiniuon la\v,.'a ttesiie or petition in court of a 
day to pause what is licst to do (Cowell), 

EMPA'SM. s. (.,.ora.7ffu).) A powder to cor¬ 
rect til-' bad scout of the body. 

3b E.MPA'.‘'SI0N. r. a. -(fiom passion.) 
To move with passion; to affect strongly 
(Mil (oh). 

EMPEDOCLES, a philosopher, poet, and 
historian, of Agrigentum, in Sicily, who flou¬ 
rished 444 B C, He warmly adopted the 
doctrine of transmigration, and wrote a poem 
upon the opinions nf Pythagoras, very much 
cominended, in which he spoke of the various 
bodies which nature had given him. He was 
first a girl, afterwards a boy, a shrub, a bird, a 
fish, and lastly Empc<(pcles. H is poetry was 
bold and animated, and his verses were so uni¬ 
versally esteemed, that they were uqblicly re¬ 
cited at the Olympic games witn those of 
Homer and Hesiod. He shewed him.sclf an 
inveterate enemy to tyranny, and refused to 
Iwcomc the sovereign of his country. It is 
reported that his curio.'ity to vUit the flaines of 
the crater of Ailtna proved fatal to him. Some 
maintain that be wished it to be believed that 
lie was a god, and that his death miaht be un¬ 
known, he threw’ himself into the crater, and 
perished in. the flames. His expectations, 
however, were frustrated, and the volcano, by 
tlirowing up one of his sandals, discoverer! to 
the world that Emiicdocles had perished by 
fire. Others report that he. lived to an extreme 
olrl age, and that he was drowned in the sea. 
^i|iedoc!e5 was the fir-st who, combining the 
opinions of earlier philosophers into one sys¬ 
tem, admitted foiiy elements, fire, water, earth, 
and air, 

■Whatever be thought of the philosophical 
attainments, or the mimical skill of Empedo¬ 
cles, his poetical prasvers are attested by the re¬ 
maining fragments of his works, and the culo- 
^um of anpient wrjteriwlto possessed them 
entire. His books on natures, and his expia- 
tlorts,.ephtiH^, as w&are told by l.aertias, 
^e thtHsMTOT ; apd, a wrprlc.on medicine 
hundrep^u l^atcretins places .hiut'alioye all 
woDdera’^%^island |it whjk!.h dwelt. 

-■* 

a. Cffoa» To 

fiiiyiisliitO' SR ity iSpemcr ). 
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petour.) 1. A woman invested with iaiperiat 
power (Davies). 2. The queen of anempe-. 
rour (Shahpearc). 

K'MPEROUR. (impnator.) Amoogt b« 
ancient Romans, sigiii tied a general of an army, 
who for some cxtraordinaiy snrccas hail been 
com pi I men ted wiili tiiis appellation. Thus 
Augicstus, having ohlainai no less than twenty, 
famous victories, was as often saluted with the 
title of einperonr. And Titos was ilcnomi- 
iiatcd empcmiir by his army after the reduction 
of Jerusalem. Afierwarils it came to dcnonii- 
nale an absolute inotiarrh, nr supreme cinn- 
inaricler of an enuiire. In this .sense it was ap¬ 
plied to .luliiis Caesar, to Octavius, Tiberius, 
&:c. afterwards it became elective. -In strict¬ 
ness, this title does not add any thing to the? 
righ(^ of sovereignly; its elTcct is only to give 
precedence and pie-cmiiiencc over other sove¬ 
reigns, and, as such, it raises iliose invested 
with it to the Miuiinit of all human great¬ 
ness. 

In the East, the title of emperonr is more 
frccjuciitly :i]>pliod tli.'ui .imong Europeans; it 
isgnen to the soiereigiis of (^hina, Japan, 
Mogul, Pcrsi.i, Ac. ill the west it has liecn 
for a long time roirained to the cniperours of. 
Gcrinaiiy. (S.-i-I'hMiMhs;,) 'I'hc chief rights 
of the German emperours vvcrcin 1437 reilnced 
totlie following : T'li.it of conferring all digui-- 
tics and title?, except the privilcjre of being a 
stale of tho empire ; of pners puiwoive, or of 
appointing once during their reign a dignitaiy 
in each chapter or religion, bouse; of granting 
dispen.salious with respect to the age of majo¬ 
rity; of erecting cities, and conferring the pri¬ 
vilege of coming money; of c.illing tlic meet¬ 
ings of the diet, and presiding in them. 

'I’o those some have added, 1. That all the 
prince, and suites of (icim.inv arc ohligcxl to dm 
them homage, and swear ficfeliiy to tliem. 2. 
That they, or th.dr generals, have a rislil to 
command the fo.''(e.s of all the princes of the 
empire, when united together. .3. 'J’hat they 
receive a kind of tribute from all the princes 
and ‘^iates of the empire, for carrying on a war 
which coneerns the whole empire, which is, 
called Roman iiioiuh. Fiirthe rest, there* 
is not a foot nf land or territory annexed to lij» 
title: hut ever since the reign of Charles IVE 
the cin|K’rours have depend^ entirely on their 
hercxlitary dominionsa.s iheonly'■ourecof their 
power, and even of their subsistence. 'I’he 
emperour of Germany has been lately com¬ 
pelled by the emperour of the French to as¬ 
sume the new name of emperour of Austria 
in its stead; what title or what dignity he 
will next assign him, the great teacher, time, 
alone can inform u». 

E'MPERY. *. (empire, French.) Empire; 
sttvercign^: not in use (SHtakspeare). 

E'MPETRUM. Crow-hwiy, Crake-berry. 
Berry-bearing heath. In bo^ny, a genoe of 
the class diatciav order triandria. Calyx thfce- 
parted; jtefals three. Male; $tat 9 ens< front; 
three u>. nine, eapillsi^^r.vcry longv- Female 15 . 
stigmas niuGt;. berry'Sn^wiiihtr; from three- tot 
nine-seeded,' Two.speoW 
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1. E. album j with erect steiiisj pubescent 
brauchlets, and white berries or fruit j a native 
uf Portugal. 

9, nigrum, with procumbent stems, and 
black bcrr^; four on our own Keaths; the 
berries eaten grouse, and some other birds, 
but generally refused by quadrupeds. 

EMPHASIS, In rhetoric, a force, stress, or 
energy, in expression, action, gesture, or the 
like, which performs the same office iu sen- 
reuccs as the accent does in wonis. The word 
is Greek, which signifies the same. 

See Ekercv. 

By emphasis is usu.i1ly meant a stronger and 
fuller sound of voice, by which wc distinguish 
some word or words, on which wc design to 
lay particular stress, and to shew how they af¬ 
fect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the 
emphatic words must be distinguished by a 
particular tone of voice, as well as by a parti¬ 
cular stress. 

Empliasis may be divided into the superior 
and the inferior emphasis. 'I’he superior em¬ 
phasis deteriniiies tne meaning of a sentence 
with reference to somelhiiig said before, pre¬ 
supposed by the author as general kuow- 
letlge, or removes an ambiguity, where a pass¬ 
age may have more senses than one. The 
inferior emphasis enforces, graces, and en¬ 
livens, but does not fix the meaning of any 
passage. 

'llie superior emphasis finds place in the fol¬ 
lowing short sentence, which ailiniis of four 
distinci meanings, each of which is ascertained 
by the euipiiasis only. 

“Do yon ride to town to-dayr” 

The following examples illustrate the nature 
and Use of the inferior emphasis : 

*‘Many persons mistake the love for the 
practice of virtue." 

“Shall I reward his services with falsehood? 
Shall 1 forsake him who cannot forget me?" 

“If his principles hk false, no apology from 
himself can make them right: if foinmwl in 
. truth, no censure from others can make them 
wrong." 

Tile superior emphasis.^ in reading as in 
' speaking, nnist he determined entirely by the 
sense of the [lassagc, and always made alike ; 
but as to the inferior cmnliasis, taste alone 
seems to have the right of fixing its situation 
and quantity. 

It is a great error to inulti])ly cmjihatic.il 
words too much, and use the emphasis indis- 
■criminately. It is only by a prudent reserve 
and, distinction iu the nse oY cmphatical words, 
that we can give them any weight. To crowd 
every sentence with such words, is like crowd¬ 
ing all the pages of a book with Italic charac¬ 
ters j which, as to the effect, is just the same 
as to use no distinctions at all. 

EMPHA'TICAL. Emfha'tick.'s. (ipt- 
wra.) 1. Forcible; strong; striking (Gari^). 
S. Striking the akht (Bow/c). 

EMPIOTl^J-LY. ad. (from emphatic 
nat) 1. Stronger forcibly; in a striking 
inemner. «.A«coi3ing to appearance (Brown). 
EMPHX^A'CTICo. ’ (fpffoxTtxrt, from *f*- 
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to obstruct.) Cutaneous astringents. 
M^icines that obstruct the cutaneous pores. 

EMPHYSEMA!A. -(.emphysema, ifjt/funifjutf 
from tiAfvtrau), to inflate.) Air in die cellular 
membrane. See Pneumatosis. 

EMPUYSF.'MATOUS. a. (from 
tMi.) Bloated; puffed up ; swollen (Sharp). 
//'oEMPimCE. v.a. (from pierce.) To 
pierce into; to enter into by violent apmilse 
(Spenser). 

JiMPl'GHT. part, (from to pitch .(Set; 
fixed; fastened (Spenser). 

E'AIPIIIE. *. (empire, French.) 1. Impe¬ 
rial power j supreme dominion (Bowe). a. 
The region over which dominion is extciulecl 
(Temple). 3. Command over any thing. 

Empire, (imperium.) In political geogra¬ 
phy, a large extent of land, upidcr the juris¬ 
diction or government of an -cipperor. (See 
Emperor.) In ancient history we read of 
four great monarchies or empires, viz. that of 
the Babylonians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians; 
that of the Medes and Persians; that of thft 
Greeks; and that of the Romans. The first 
subsisted from the time of Nimrod, who found¬ 
ed it in the year-of the world 1800, according 
to the computation of Usher, to Sardanapalus 
their last king, in 3S57, and consequently 
Listed aboie 1450 years. The empire of the 
Mcdcs commenced under Arbacc, in the ye.ir 
of the world 3257, and was united to that of 
the Babylonians and Persians under Cyrus, in 
the year .''46'3. and it closed with the death of 
Darius Co»louianiius, in 3674, The Grecian 
empire lasted only during the reign of Alexan¬ 
der the Great, be^nning in the year of the 
world 3674 , and terminating with the death of 
this conqueror in 3681, his conquests being di¬ 
vided among liia captains. The Roman em¬ 
pire commenced with Julius Caisar, when he 
was made jicrpetnal dictator, in the ycar.of ihO 
city 708, and of the world 395(>, forty-eight 
years after Christ. The scat of the empire was 
removed to Byzantium by Constantine, in the 
year of our Uord .334 ; the east and west were 
then united under the title of the Roman em¬ 
pire, till the Homans proclaimed Cliarlemagne 
emperor, A.D. 800. 

Empirk, or 7’hc Empire, used absolutely 
and without any addition, signifies the empire 
of Germany ; called also, in juridical acts and 
I 1 UV.S, the holy Roman empire. It had its bea 
ginning with the ninth century; Charlemagne 
being created first emperor by Jiope L.W 
HI. w’ho put the crown on his head in St. 
Peter’s church, on Christmas day, in the year 
800. 

EMPIRIC, (empiricus, iisvtifma;, from r»; 
to, and *«F», experience.) One who practises 
the healing art «j5on experience, and not 
theory. is meaning Of the word 

the sense in whlijh it was originally 
api^^ in op)Wsitidn to the metbodiais, ot 
•inethodie practitioner;, ai[ho were ^uated'by 
some system or other,'bnt it is novt applied; 
ia a very opposite sehse, to those ivbor deviate 
from the line of ^oduOt pursued seientifie 
and regular practitioners,' and vend hestruto'C 
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m sound their own praise in the public pa« this plaster: but it Is in more general use as « 
pcrs. defensitive, where the skin b^mcs red from 

RMPHUCAL. Empi'kick. a. (from the lying a long time on the part, 
uoun.) 1. Versed in experiments {MUton). E. Hthargyri compositum. Thisisawarm, 

9. Known only by experience i practised only stimulating, and suppurative plaster, calculated 
hy toie (Shakspearc). to promote maturation of indolent or scirrhotn 

EMPl'RLCALLY. ad, (from empirical.) tumours, and tu allay the pains of sciatica, ar* 

1 . Experimentally; according to experience, thodynea, &c. 

j?. Without rational grounds; charlatanicailv. E. lithargyri cum'hydrargyro. Plasters of 
EMPPRICISM. s. (from empirick.) l)e« this compound are frequeiilly applied to resolve 
pendence on experience without knowledge or venereal bubos, nodes, tophs, and swelled 
«rt i quackery. ^ joints from the same cause. 

E'MPIS, in zoology, a genus of the class in* K. litha^ri cum resina. This is the cotn> 
secta, order diptera. Mouth with an inflected mon adhesive plaster used by surgeons to retain 
sucker and proboscis; sucker with a single- dressings in their places, and to keep together 
valred sheath, and three bristles; feelers short, the edgn of wounds, ulcers, &c. 
filiform ; antenn.is seuceous. This is One of £. picis Burgundicse compositum. From 
the many tribes of insects that live by sucking the slight degree of redness this stimulating ap- 
out the blood and juices of other animals, plication produces, it is adapted to gently irri- 
Twenw*nine species: a few have been observ- tate the skin, and thus relieve rheumatic pains, 
ed in liarbary; the rest arc inhabitants of Eu- Applied to the temples it is sometimes of use 
rope, five of them common to our own country, in ;)ains of the head. 

See Nat. Hist. Plate XC. E. saponis. Discutlent properties are attri- 

EMPLA'STER. s. (if*it3u»f5«*.) An appHca- buted to this elegant plaster, with which view 
tion to a sore of an oleaginous or viscous sub- it is applied to lymphatic and other indolent 
stance, spread ii]»n cloth (fPiseiwan). tumours. It forms an admirable, defeiisitivc, 

'/o Empla'ster. V . a. (from the noun.) and soft application, spread on linen, to sur- 
To cover with a plwter {Mortimer). round a fractured limb. 

EMPLA'STIC. a. (tj[* 7 ix»rix«;.) Viscous; E. thuris compositum. Tliis plaster is said 
glutinous (fPtsemaH). to possess strengthening, as well as adhesive 

EMPLASTRA, in pharmacy, plasters, or |)owers. By keeping the skin firm, it uiaygive 
emplasters, as above; combinations of fixed tone to the relaxed muscles it surrounds, but 
oil, or animal fat, with other substances, of cannot, in any other way, impart more strength 
such a consistency that when cold, the pro- than the common adhesive plaster. 

i iaration does not adhere to the fingers, but 7 b EMPLE'AD. v. a. To endict; to prefer 
lecomes soft and plastic when gently heated, a charge aminat; to accuse (J?ayward). 

The following are those chiefly in use. ’ EMPLE'URUM, in botany, a genus of the 

Emplastriim ammoniaci cum hydrargyro. class moncecia, order tetrandria. Male: calyx 
This mixture of ammoniacum, hydrargyrus four-cleft; corollcss. Fern, calyx four-cleft, 
and sulphurated oH is said to |X}ssess resolvent inferior ; coroll&ss; stigmas cylindrical, placed 
virtue^ and the plaster is recommended with on the lateral tooth of the germ; ca;»u1e ojien- 
this view to be applied to nodes, tophs, indu- ingon the side: seed one-coaicd. One bpe- 
rated glands, ana tumours. cies : a Cape shrub, with wandlike branches, 

E. asafoelida:. This plaster, ordered by the and lateral few-flowered peduncles. 

Edinburgh pharmacopoeia, is said to possess 7 b EMPLOY, p. a. (c»»p/otcr, French.) I. 
anodyne and antispasmndic virtues. It is. To busy; to keep at work ( 7 'emp/e). 3..To 
therefore, occasionally directed to be applied use av an instrument {Gay). 3. To use as 
U) the umbilical region in hysterical cases. means {Dryden). 4 . To Use as materials 
£. caittharidis. The virtues of this plaster are {Locke). 5 . To commission; to intrust with 
enumerated underthetitle of Canyharides. me management of any affairs {Watts), (j. 

E. cerse compositum. This is a gently To fill up witlt business {Dryden). 7 . To 
drawing preparation, calculated to promote a pass or spend in business {Prior). 
moderate diKharge from o blisterra surface, EmfLo'y. s. (from the verb.) I. Business; 
with which intention it ismMtlyused. Where abject oif industiy {Pope). S. Publick oflico 
the stronger prepargtions irritate, this will be {Addison). 

found, in general, to agree. , ^ EJrfPLOYABLE. a. (from employ.) Capa- 

E. cumiui. A warm stomachic plaster, ble to housed; proper for use (Bay/e). 
which, when appKed eo'the stomach, expeb EMPLOYER. «. (from employ.) l.One 
- flatulency. To imrarat scrophulous tumours, that uses or causes to be used {Child). 2. One 
. where the object is to promote suppuration, that sets others to work, 
fliis is iuo el^iotis plaster. EMPI^YMENT. t. (from employ.) 1. 

£. lldaai eompositom. This may be used Business; object of industry;, objtot of labour, 
with ^ saihe iptentiopsi as the cumin plaster, 2. Business; the state of being emplt^ed. 3 , 
to whitfli U it^ih no waysujperi^^^ughcom- Oflico;;- post of businessf^laer&Ksy).- 4 . Bu- 
posed of more «fcp^sive.siiatqt^lSf • . sine^ hivtisted {Shakspeare), 

E. lithargyti; thto skin, Jti EMPOISON, e. a. (empouMner, Fn); 

il^ihur|B<, kud'tb»^etaayhe^ 4 ^ with j. To destroy hy M destroy by yc* 
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nomous food or drugs {Sidney). S. To taint 
siiih poison j to emenoni. 

EMPCyii^NER. *. {empoisanneur, Fr.) 
One who destroys another by poison {Bacon). 

EMPO'ISONMENT. s. {empoisonnement, 
French.) The practice of destroying by poison 
{Baco^. 

EMTORETICK. o. That is 

used at markets, or in merchandise. 

EMPORIUM, in ancient geography, two 
rides near Placentia; one well fortified, and 
uarded by a strong garrison, at which Hanni- 
al met a repulse ; the other, Hannibal took 
and piunderra. Now thought to be Pout- 
Niira, in the duchy of Placentia. 

Kmpo'riom. s, A place of mcr- 

rhandi^ip; a martj a commercial city {Dry- 
den), 

Emportum, in medicine, is often used for 
the common sensorv in the brain. 

To EMPO'Vt'RlSII. V a. {pauvre, Fi.) 
J.To makc|>oor; to dcpaiijicratej to retluce 
to indigence {South). 2. To lessen fertility. 

1*'MP0'VE111SHEU t. (from emporernh.) 

1. One that niakts others pooi. 2. That 
which iintiairs fertility {Morhmei). 

P.MPO'VKRlSHMEN'r. (from empo- 
viudi.) ('ause of poverty; dram of wealth 
{Sirtff ). 

To EMPOWER. V. tt. (from power.) 1. 
To anlhorire; to commission {Dryden). 2. 
To git e natural force; to enable {Baier). 

E'MPRESS. s. (contracted from empetess.) 

I. The queen of an emperour. 2. A female 
invested with imperial dignity; a female sote- 
reign {Milton). 

EMPRl'SE. s. {emprise, Fr.) Attempt of 
danger; undertaking of hazard; enterprise 
{Pope). 

EMPROSTIIOTONUS. {emprosthotonus, 
tfjtrrfoaiitwt, from before, or forwards, 

and furm, to draw.) A tonic spasm of several 
muscles, so as to keep the body in a fixed posi¬ 
tion and bent forwaid. Cullen considers it as 
a species of tetanus. See Ti.tanus. 

EMPTIER, s. (from empty.) One that 
empties; one that makes any place void {Na¬ 
hum). 

E'MPTINESS. s. (from empty.) l. Absence 
of plenitude; inanity (PAt/tps). 2. The state 
of oeing empty {Shakspeare). 3. A void 
space; vacuitj; vacumn {Bentley), 4. Want 
of substance or solidity (Dryden). 5. Unsa¬ 
tisfactoriness; inability to fill up the desires 
{AUerlmry). 6, Vacuity of head; want of 
ktiowled^ {Pope ). 

E'MF^ON. s. {emplio, I^at.) The act of 
purchasi^; a purchase {Arhiihmt). 

EMPT*. a. (aemtij, Saxon.) 1. Void; 
having nothing in it; not full (.SAuAspeOre). 
S. Evacuated} no longer full {Spenser), 3. 
Devoid; unfurnished (Newton^. 4. Unsa* 
tisfactoiy; unable to filt the mind or desireti 
{Pope), ft. Without any thing to earn; un¬ 
burdened ; unfreighted {Dryden). 6. Rungfjr 
{Shakspeare). 7. Vacant of bead: ignorant; 
utukiRul {Mateigk^, ft, Uhfjriiiuulj hftirea 
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(Oenesu). Q. Without substimee; vain {Dry 
den). 

'To E'mfty, V. a, (from the adjective.) To 
evacuate; to exhaust {Atbuihnot). 

To ENIPU'RPLE. v. a. {tnva. purple.) Td 
make of a purple colour {Milton). 

KMPUbA, among the ancients, a kind of 
hobgoblin, or bugbear, under the direction of 
Hecate, sent to fiighten people who laboured 
under misfortunes. 

To KMPU'ZZLE. c. a. (from puzzle.) To 
perplex ; to put to a stand {Brown). 

EMPyE'MA. {empyema, from n, 

within, and -nm, pus.) A collection of pus m 
the cavity of the tnorax. It is oue of the ter¬ 
minations of pleuritis. 

EMPY'REAL. a. (iMirvp,.) Formed of the* 
element of fire; refined beyond aeiial(iRii//on). 

EMPYREAN. #. The highest 

heaven wheic the pure clenieni of fire is sup¬ 
posed to subsist {Milton). 

KhIPYREUM, a term used by divines for 
the highest heaven, where the ulessed eiyoy 
the beatific vision. The word is formed of a, 
and mvf, fire, because of its splendour. 

EMPY^7UM.4. {empyreumaf 
from i,*wu{ci;u,, to kindle, and mg, fire.) The 
ofi'ensiie smell that distilled waters and other 
substances receive from being too much ex¬ 
posed to ignition. 

EMP\TIEUM.\TIC. Smelling as it were 
burnt; thus empyrenmatic oils are those dis¬ 
tilled with a great heal, .'ind impregnated with 
a smell of the fire. 

EMPYRDSIS. s. Conflagration; 

general fire {Hale). 

EMROD8. See Hemorrhoids. 

To E'MULATE. V. a. {amular, Latin.) 1. 
To rival; to propose as one to be emialled or 
excelled. 2. To imitate with hope of equality,^ 
or superiour excellence {Ben Jonson). 3. To 
be equal to; to rise to equality with {Pope). 
4, To imitate; to copy {Athutknot). 

EMU LATION, a generous aniour kindled 
by the praiseworthy examples of others, which 
impels ns to imitate, to rival, and, if possible, 
to excel them. This passion involves in it es¬ 
teem of the person whose attmnments or con¬ 
duct we emulate, of the qualities and actions in 
which we emulate him, and a desire of resem¬ 
blance, together with a joy springing from the 
hope of success. The word comes originaUj 
from the Greek ajxixxa, dispute, contest; 
whence the I.aitin cemuius ; and thence out 
emulation. Plato observes of emulation, that 
it is the daughter of envy; if so, there is a 
great difierence between the mother and the 
offspring; the one is a virtue and the odier a 
vice. Emulation admires great aetiont, and 
strives to imittte them; envy refuses them thd 
prmaes that are their due; emoladon k gene- 
tma, and only thinks of snrpaasing a rival; 
envy is low, and only seeks to lessen him. It 
must teconfossed, however, that dim k great 
daimr of emulation deges^tiog into envy; 
and It, therefore, becomeaindii^sably neeei- 
«ary for those concerned in the importmtwwh 
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of education, to take care lest they Itevc recourse 
to improper motives, and thereby, instead of 
producing the generous sentiments of emula¬ 
tion, engender the bulcful propensities of envy 
and malignilv. 

FMliLATIVh:. a. (from c.n„k!e.) In¬ 
clined to emulation; ri\ ailing; disposed to 
competition. 

EMUI/ATOR. s, (from tmulale.) A rival; 
a competitor ( Hrtcon'}. 

To EMU'LCrE. V. a. (emuf^co, I.atinO To 
milk out. 

EMU'LC1‘.NT. a. {rmnigens, Latin.) 1. 
Milking or dr.iining onl. 

Emulgent vesski . s . {vasa rwi;lg,<’ntm, 
from amili'ro, to milk out: applied to the 
^jeins and arteries which go from the aorta and 
vena cava to the kidneys, because the ancients 
supposed they strained, and, as it were, milked 
the scrum through the kidneys.) Renal ves¬ 
sels. The vessels of the kidneys are so termed. 
The emulgeiU artery is a bnanch of the aorta. 
The emulgent vein evacuates its blood into the 
ascending cava. 

E'MULOLS. a. {n-mjihix, Latin.) 1. RU 
valling; engaged in rnmpetilion (Jonnon). 
Desirous of superiority ; desirous to rise above 
another; desirous of any excellence possessed 
by another (Rrier). 3. I’actions; conlcniinus 
(^Shakspenrr). 

E'MIILOUSLY. ud. (from onukus.) With 
desire of excelling or outdoing anutlicr (Gian-‘ 
ville). 

EMULSIO ARA'BIC.4. Emulsion of 
gum Arabic. This cooling and demulcent 
emulsion, ordered in the Edinburgh pharnia- 
copoia, may be drank ad lililum to mitigate 
ardor urinae, whether from the venereal virus, 
or any other cause. In diflicult and painful 
micturition and strangury, it is of infinite ser¬ 
vice. 

Emdesio camphor ata. a much more 
useful form of giving cainphire than that di¬ 
rected by the London pharmacopoeia; yet a 
great quantity of the camphire is unnecessarily 
lust in this preparation. It is calculated fur 
the stomachs of those who can only bear small 
quantities of camphire. 

' EMULSION, {emulsio.) A soft and some¬ 
what oily medicine, resembling milk; formed 
oy an imp^&ct cotnbination of oil with water, 
by meams of mucilage, &c. 

EMITNCTORY. (nnunctorium, from 
emungc. to drain off.) The excretory ducts of 
the body are so termed: thus the exhaling ar¬ 
teries of sltin constitute the great cmunctory 
of the aysteto* 

air inseparable particle borrowed by ns 
ffoni the Btotiebr French formed 

lloirv the I^tin tni Many words are uncer- 
tgit% wtitt^ with, iff or t«. In many words 
f)f i» .changed into <^> fQr.more easypronun- 

To ]^A(01£. »..V. ahle.) To make 
able; toem^wer (/ikttvrr). . 

. To ENA^CT* v* O' ^■f‘) 1* 1'n 

Ito^ta use 2. To e*. 
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tablish by law; to decree {Temple). 3. (Cd 
represent by action {Sliakspeare). 

Ena'ct. s. (frotu the verb.) Purpose; de¬ 
termination. 

ENA'CTOR. j. (from ertac(.) I. One that 
forms decrees, or establishes laws {Atlerbury). 
2. One that practises or performs any thing; 
not used {,F<hnkspcarf). 

ENiE'MA . {tvetiut, from ID and 
blood.) A styptic. Any medicine appropriated 
to bleeding wounds. 

ENA'LLAGE. s. (nrexxayn.) A 6gure in 
grammar, whereby some change is made in the 
common modes of speech, as when one mood, 
or tense of a verb is put for another. 

7 b ENA'MBUSH. a. {(wm amhnh.)To 
hide in ambush; to hide with hostile inten¬ 
tion {Chapman). 

7 b KNA'MEL. v. a. (from amel.) 1, To 
inlay; to variegate with colours (Pope). 2> 
To lay upon another body so as to vary it (Mil¬ 
ton). 

To Ena^mei.. V . n. To practise the use of 
enamel (Boyle). 

Ena'mee. s. (from the verb.) 1. Any thing 
enamelled, or lariegaicd with colours fixed by, 
fire (Tuirfax). 2. The substance inlaid in 
other things. 

E.mamel, in anatomy. See Dentks and 
Teeth. 

Ena-MET., in general, .signifies a vitiificd 
matter, interspersed with some solid sidrstance, 
and possessing all the properties of glass, ex¬ 
cepting that of transjiarcnoy. 

The basis of enamels i.t a pure crystal glas.? 
or frit, ground together with a fine calx of lead 
and tin, prepared for that pur|>osc, with the ad¬ 
dition of a small proportion of the white salt of 
tartar. These form the. principal ingredients 
of all enamels, which arc made by adding va¬ 
rious pub erisod colours, and thoroughly incor- 
jjorating the whole in a furnace. For white 
enamel, it is snilicient to add mangauese to the 
matter which constitutes the basis; for azure, 
zaffre mixed with calx of brass; for green, calx 
of brass with scales of iron, or crocus martls ; 
for black, zaffre with manganese or crocus 
niartis, or manganese with tartar; for red* 
manganese, or calx of copper with red tartar; 
for purple, manganese witn calx of.brass; for 
yellow, tartar ai>d manganese; lastly, for 
violet coloured enamel, manganese with brass, 
that ha,s been three times calcined. 

Enamels are used cither for the counterfeiting 
or imitating of precious stones, and for paint¬ 
ing ; or by enamellers and artists working in 
gold, silver, and other metals. That species of 
enamel which jewellers employ, is imported 
from Holland, or Venice, in small cakes of 
various sizes, which are in general about four 
ifiches in diameter, and have the mark of die 
maker indented on them. It pays a duty of 
3|s. Bd. per pound on importation; and is al- 
low^a drawback of Ir. 6d. per pound bn being 
kmin export. . 

-ENA'MELLER. s. (from enankl.) 
Ihatpract^tothe:#ofeiiaEMlUng. 
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Enamelling, ^eart of lading e»amel 
uj>on B>etala, as ^>Ui, Stiver, corater, &c. and of 
•neUierg it at the fire, or of Tnaaing divers cu¬ 
rious works i^i it at a lamp. It signifies sdso 
to ixiini in enamel. 

The delicate and beautiful art of enamelling 
consists in the application of a smooth coaling 
orvitiified ntattcr (transparent or opaque, and 
with or witlKHit colour, figures, and other or- 
i iiaments;, to a bright polished metallic sub¬ 
stance. it is, therefore, a kind of varnish 
made of glas^, and melted nimu the substance 
to which it is applied, and atWding a fine uni¬ 
form ground for an infinite variety of orna¬ 
ments which arc also fixed on by heat. 

The general )>rinciplcs on which enamelling 
is founded, are on the whole very simple, but, 
perhaps, there is none of all the chemico me- 
i hanical arts which requires, for the finer parts, 

' a greater degree of practical skill and dexterity, 
an<l of patient and accurate attention to minute 
processes. 

The concealment observed by those who 
profess this art, is proportioned to the difficulty 
of aeqiiiiiiig it; the general chemist must, 
tl'icrcfore, coiiU-nt himself with the general 
}>rinciples of enamelling, and the detail of those 
p.iriicnl:ir5 tlial are commonly knowm. 

'rhongh ilic term enamelling is usually con¬ 
fined to tlic oriiaincntnl glazing of metallic 
surfaces, it strictly applies to the glazing of 
jiyliery or porcelain, the difference {wing only 
111 the latter, the surface is of bakcrl clay. 
With regard to tlie composition of coloured 
enamels (which arc all tinged by different me¬ 
tallic oxydb) a very general account of the 
substances used will suffice in this place, and 
the rest of the subject may be proticrly refcrrcfl 
to the article of coloured Glass. The 
euamelling on metals, therefore, will only be 
noticed in this place. I'iie only metals that 
are enamelled, are gold and copjjerj and with 
the latter, the opaque enamels arc only used. 
Where the enamel is Iransparctitand coloured, 
the metal chosen should be of that kind, as 
nut only to have its surface unalterable when 
fully red hot, but also to be in no degree clte- 
inically altered by the close coniact of melted 
glass, containing an abundance of some kind 
of metallic oxycL This is the chief reason 
why coloured cnaaiclling on silver is impracti¬ 
cable, though titc brilliance of its surface is 
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A piece of thin copper sheet, Jummefed^f 
the requisite convexity, is first accurately cut 
out, a hide drilled in the middle for the axis of 
the hands, and both the surfaces made per¬ 
fectly bright with a scratch brush. 

A small lim is then made round the circums . 
ference, with a thin bran band rising a little 
above the level, and a similar rim round the 
margin of the central liolc. The use of these 
is to confine the enamel when in fusion, and 
keep the edges of the plate quite neat and 
even, I'he substance of the enamel is a fine 
white opaque glass, the material of which will 
be presently mentioned. This is bought in 
lump by the cnamelters, and is first broken 
down with a hammer, tlien ground to a sulE^ 
ciently fine powder, with some water in al||| 
agate mortar; the suiierffuous water being 
then {toured off, the pulverised wamei remains 
of about the consistence of wetted sand, and is 
spread very evenly over the surface of die copper 
plate by many dexterous manipulations. On 
most cnamellings, and especially on this, it is 
nscessary also to counter enamel the under 
concave surface of the copper plate, to prevent 
its Ijeiiig drawn out of its true shape, by the 
unequal shrinking of the metal and enamel on 
coolipp;. For this kind of work, tltc counter 
enamel is only about half the thickness on the 
concave as on the convex side. For flat plate^ 
the thickness is the same on both sides. 

The plate, covered with the moist enamel 
powder, is wanned and thoroughly dried, then 
gently set upon a thin earthen ring, that sup¬ 
ports it only by tojuching the outer tint, and 
put graiJually into the red hot muffle of the 
euanieller’s furnace. This furnace is con¬ 
structed somewhat like the assay furnace, but 
the upper part alone of the muffle is much 
heated, ana some peculiarities are observed in 
the construction, to enable the artist to govern 
the fire more accurately. 

The precise degree of fire to be given here as 
in all enamelling, is that at which the particles 
of the enamel run together into an unifiorm 
pasty consistence, and extend themselves evenly 
over the surface, shelving a fine polished face, 

’ carefully avoiding on the other hanil so great a 
heat as would endanger the melting of the thin 
metallic plate. When the enamel is thus seen 
to sweat down, as it were, to an uoiforui glossy 
glazing, the piece is gradually withdrawn ana 
cooled, otherwise it would fly by die action of 


an enamel made yellow with oxyil of lead or 
antimony Is laid on a surface of bright silver, 
and kept melted on it fpr a certain time, the 
silver and the enamel act rm each other so 
powerfully, that the colour soon changes ftora 
a yellow to an oran^, and lastly to a dirty olive. 
Cooper is equally altered by the coloured ena¬ 
mels, so that gold is the only metal which c«« 
bear the long contact of the coloured glas^ et 
a faU tedltfaft^ without being altered w them. 

The stmideat kind of emmiel h drwu; fins 
'finite opaque glass, which.is applied to die 
plate of watclies. Iheiitocan of. laying 
(which may serve Od a general examfm 
stf’jhe art) is the ibllowhig, ,=f 


the «>ld air 

A second coating of enamiel is then laid bn 
and fired as hsforc, but this time the finest 
powder of enamel is taken, or that which re¬ 
mains, suspended in the wasliings. ^ It is then 
ready to receive the figures and division marks, 
which arc n^e of a black ename), ground in 
an a^re mortar, with much labour, to a most 
impupahk powder, worked op on a pallet with 
oik oflavriH^, .or spike, and laid on with aq. 
extremely fine hair Vuafa. The plate is tihen 
sowed .to evaporate the esaendai oU, and: tbo 
figthfis burnt in as before. The 
wltb hi]Kdt, and Jhiunter parts <£ 


£namellikg. 


Ir enamel be chipped off a dial plate 
(which mav be done wiui the utmost case by 
belling it backwards and forwaids. as the ad¬ 
hesion between the metal and glazing is veiy 
alight) the part immediately in contact with 
the copper will be found deeply and nearly 
uniformly browned, which shews how unnt 
copper sJone would be for the transparent 
enamels. 

The regulation of the iBre appears to be the 
most difficult of all the parts of diis nice pro¬ 
cess, particularly in the foie enamelling of gold 
for ornamental purposes, of designs, minia¬ 
tures, and the like, where three, four, or some¬ 
times die separate firings are required. If the 
^leat is too low, the enamel does not spread 
IPbd vitrify as it ought; if too high, it may be 
enough to melt the metal itself, whose fusing 
point IS but a small step above that of the 
enamel, or else (what is an equal moruficattoa 
to the artist) the delicate figures, laid on with 
*o much care and judgment, melt down in a 
moment, and the piece exhibits only a con¬ 
fused assemblage oi lines, and fragments of dc- 


■isms. 


no exact composition of the opaque white 
enamel, is a matter of considerable importance, 
and is procured by the enamellers from persons 
whose business it is to prepare it. A good 
enamel of this kind, fit to be applied to porce¬ 
lain and metals, should be of a very clear fine 
white, so nearly opaque, as only to be trandu- 
cent at the edges; and at a moderate red heat 
it should run into that kind of paste, or imper¬ 
fect fusion which allows it to extend itself freely 
and uniformly, and to acquire a glossy even 
surface, without, bower er, rally melting into a 
thin glass. The opaque white of this'enamel 
is given by the oxyd of tin, which possesses, 
even in a small proportion, the property of ren¬ 
dering vitrescent mixtures white and opaque, 
or in still less proportion, milky; ano when 
otherwise coloured, opalescent. The oxyd of 
tin is always mixed wUh three or four times its 
quantity or oxyd of lead; and it appears neces¬ 
sary that the metals should be previously mixed 
by melting, and the alloy then calcined. The 
following are the directions given by Clouet for 
tile composition of this enamel. Mix 100 
parts of pure lead with from 20 to £5 of the 

best tin, and brinr^em to a low red heat in 

an open vessel. The mixture then burns 
nearly as npi^ as charcoal, and oxidates very 
fast. Skim oflT the crusts of oxyd, successively 
formed, till the whole is thoroughly calcined. 
It it better then to mix all the akimmings, and 
again heat a» before, till no flame arises from 
them, and the whole is of an unifonn grey 
colour. Take 100 parts of thk vxyd, 100 of 
•and, and 85 or 30 df eommon salt, and melt 
the whide in a modaraio heat. This nvte a 
greyith matt, often pO fO Ua and apparenuy im> 
perfect, bat which, toowevw, runs to a good 
enamel when afteruMda Iweted. This is ihe 
^ enamel used for porcdaln, bat for metab end 
flger works dw sand » pravhw^ calcined in a 
lixtitha fbuidim Us wei^t, or, 
djiMipueb 



of the oxyd of tin and lead as of salt u taken« 
and the whole melted to a white porous mass. 
This is then employed instead of the rojgh 
sand as in the above-mentioned process. Ine 
above proportions, howei'er, are not invaria¬ 
ble, for if more fusibility it wanted, the dose of 
oxyd is increased, and that of the sand dimi- 
nimed, the ^antity of common salt remaining 
the same. *1116 sand employed in this process, 
according to Mr. Clouet, is not the common 
sort, however fine, but a micaceous sand, in 
which the mica forms about one-fourth of the 
mixture. 

Neri, in his valuable treatise on glass-mak¬ 
ing, has siven long ago the following propor¬ 
tions for the common material of all the opaque 
enamels, which Kunckel and other practical 
chemists have confirmed. Calcine 30 l»rts- 
of lead, with 33 of tin, with the precautions 
mentioned abm e. Take of this calcined mixed 
oxyd 50 pounds, and as much of powdered 
flints (prepared by being thrown into water 
when red hot, and then ground to powder), 
and eight ounces of salt of tartar; melt the 
mixture in a strong fire kept up for ten hours, 
after which reduce the mass to powder. This 
is the common material for the opaque ena¬ 
mels, and is of a grey white. To make this 
fine enamel quite white, mix six pounds of 
this material with 48 grains of the best black 
oxyd of manranese, and melt in a clear fire. 
When fully fused, throw it into cold water, 
then re-melt and cool as before two or three 
times, till the enamel is quite white and fine. 
Kunckel observes on this process, that he tried 
at without the oxyd of manganese, but the ena¬ 
mel, instead of being milk white, was blueish 
and not good, so that there is no doubt but 
that this oxyd is highly important. If too 
much is used, the enamel becomes of a rose 
purple. For farther observations on the use of 
manj^ese in vitrescent mixtures, see the artio 
cle (jLass. Ckiloured enamels are composed 
of a common basis, which is a fusible mixture 
of vitrifiable materials, and of some metallic 
oxyd. In Mneral, the coloured enamels are 
required to m transparent, in which case the 
bads is a kind of glass compo^ of borax, sand, j 
and oxyd of lead, or other vitrescent mixtufes, 
in which the proportion of saline or metallic * 
flux is more or less according to the degree of 
heat that the colouring oxyd will bear without 
decomposition. When the coloured enamel 
is to be 0 (:^ue, or opalescent, a certain portiqu 
of foe white opaque rnamei, or of the oxyd of 
tin, is added to foe mixture. The most beau¬ 
tiful and cosdy colour known in enamelling 
it an ei^uisiuly fine rich ted, with a purplifo 
tinge, pven by foe salts and oxydt of rold, es- 
penolly foe parole jnedpitate, formed by tin in 
one fiM’m-or other, and mtro mutiat m gold, 
and aho by the fuliniDating gold. IhU baao- 
tifol «pkim requirea much skill in foe artist tn 
be fo%bn)fU(^t out. It is said foft when 
most pefket it should come from foe fini 
qntte ewadm, sUid aftenvardi reeeive its eo* 
Mm'^foi flame of a candle- Cold cdlnt^ 
irUl sot bear a vkdcntflie. 
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Other wd common reds_ art givea by the order} fuciiufint thole ibadM which are pro* 
OK}*d of iron, but this requires the mixture of dwed by the colours that will e^uro tlw 
alumine, or some other substance refractory in hi|^est heat, and finishing with those that de* 
the fire^ otherwise at a full red heat the colour mand the least heat. The outline of ^e de- 
will degenerate into black. sign is first traced on the enamel, ground and 

Yellow is given either by the oxyd of silver burnt m; after which the putt arc filled np 




iron. The silver is as tender a colour as gold. Transparent enamels are scarcely ever laid 
and readily injured or lost in a high heat. upon any odier metal than gold, on account of 
Green » given by the oxyd of^pper, or it the discoloration produced by other metals, as 
may also be procured by a mixture of blue and already explained. If, however, copper is the 
jclfow colours. metal used, it is first covered with a this eoa- 

Blue is given by cobalt; and this seems of mel coating, over which gold leaf is laid and 
all enamel colours the most certain, and easily burnt in, so that, in fact, it is sdll this metal 
inanageahle. that is the basis of the ornamental enamel. 

Black is produced by a mixture of cobalt With re^rd to the vast number of important ^ 
and manganese. minutise in the selection and order of allying 9 

Under the article of coloured Glasses, the colours, the management of the fire, &c. 
this subject will be noticed more at length. &c. almost the whole of what is known on 
The reader may conceive h6w much the this suUect is confined to the practical artist, 
difficulties of this nice art are increased, when nor could this knowledge, if obtained, interest 
the o^ect is not merely to lay an, uniform co- the general reader. 

loured glazing on a metallic surface, but also 7o£NA'MOUR. v. a. (amour, French.) 
to paint that surface with figures and other de* To inflame with lore; to make fond (Dry- 
signs, that require extreme delicacy of outline, den^. 

accuracy of shading, and selection of colouring. ENA'RGEA. In botany, a genus of the class 
The enamel painter has to work, not with ac- hexandria, order monogyuia. Calyxless; corol 
tual colours, out with mixtures, which he only six-petalled, every other petal with two glands 
knows from experience will produce certain at the base; stigma simple, berry three'Cellcd, 
(iilours after the delicate operation of the fire; many-seeded; superior. (3ne species only ■ a 
and to the common skill of the painter, m the shruo indigenous to the straits of Magellan; 
artan^'ment of his pallet and choice of his co- with terminate, solitary, penduncled floivers. 
lours, the enameller has to add an infinite ENARRATION. s. {enairo, Latin.) Ex¬ 


degree of heat at which they will retain not socket joint A s^ies of diarthrosis, or move- 
only the accuracy of the figures which he has able connexion, in which the round he^ of 
given, but the precise shade of colour which be one bone is received into tiie deep cavity of 
intends to lay on. another, so as to admit of motion in eveiy 

Painting in enamel requires a succession of direction; as the head of the os femoris with 
firinn; first of the ground which is to receive the acetabulum of the os innommatum. See 
the raign, and which itself requirm two firings, Articu latiok. 

and then of the different parts of the design it- EN ATATION. s. {enato, Latin.) The act 


hrinn; nrst ot tne ground wnien is to receive tne acetabulum ot tne os innommatum. 
the raign, and which itself requirm two firings, Articu latiok. 
and then of the different parts of the design it- EN ATATION. s. (enato, Latin.) Thi 

self. 'Die ground is laid on in the same gene- of swimmini^ut; escape by swimming, 
ral way as the common watch face enamelling ENA'U^^^£R. ad. An obsolete word 
already described. The colours are the differ- plained Iw Spenter himself to mean lest tl 
ent metallic oxyds, melted with some other vt- To ENcA'GE. v. a. (from cage.) To 
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already described. The colours are the differ- plained Iw Spenser himself to mean lest that. 
ent metallic oxyds, melted with some other vt- To ENcA'GE. v. a. (from cage.) To shut 
Crescent mixture, and ground to extreme fine- up in a cam; to coop up; to confine (Deane). 

, ness. These are worked up with an essential ENCALY'PTA.^ In botany, a genus of 
' ail (that of spike is piefetr^, and next to it the class ctyptogamia, order musei. Capsule 
oil of lavender) to the prolwt consistence of oil cylinilrical; mn« simple, of linear, erect, dis¬ 
colours, and are lud on with a very fine bait tinct teeth; veil campanulate, inflated, lax. 
brush. The essential oil should be very pure. Six species; all common to our own country, 
and the use of this, rather than any fixea oil, is To ENCAMP. «. n. To pitch tents; to sit 
> probably that the whole ^may evaporate com- down for a time in a march (Bacon), 
pletely in a moderate heat, and leave no car- To Ekca'mp. v. a. To form an army into a 
bonaceous matter in contact with the colour r^larcamp; to order to encamp (JQi^s). 
when red hot, which mijffit affect its degree of ENCA'MPMENT. s. (from encamp.) t. 
i oxidation, and thence me shade of colour The act of encamping or pitching tenta. 8, A 
which it is intended to produce. As the cO- camp; tents |utched in order (wew). 
lour of some vitrified metallic oxyds (such aa In the reeilatioos published by authority 
that of »ld) ^vill stand only at a f cry moderate are oarticulafly enjoined the fidlowing 
beat, whilst others wilt bear, and even require, Attentions relative to encamptUMts. On die 
a Higher temperature to be properly fixM, it arrival of a brigade, or e battalion, on the 
foniis a great part of the technics skill of the ground destined Tor its camp, the quarter aq<L{' 
artjid tu Bup^y the diffeieat coloan in proper tear guatds of the 
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nAdiatdy mount} anti when dtciimstanciPf 
requini them, the advanced picqucts will be 
^ted. grand guaids oi cavalry will be 
rormed, and the hor&et [lickcted. The men's 
tents will tlien he ititched, and lill this duty is 
completed, the qmcers arc on no account to 
quit their troops or companies, or to employ 
any soldier for ttjeir ovirn accoaimodation. Ne¬ 
cessaries are to be made in the most coutenient 
aituations, and the utmost attention is required 
in this, and every other particular, to the clean¬ 
liness of tlie camp. 

If circumstances will allow the ground on 
which a regiment is to encamp to be previous¬ 
ly ascertained, the pioneers should make these 
and other essential conveniences, before the 
^corps arrives at its encampment. 

P Whenever a regiment remains mote than 
one night in a camp, regular kitchens are to be 
constructerl. No tents, or huts, are to be al¬ 
lowed in front, or between the intervals of the 
battalions. A S|)ot of ground tor this purpose 
should be marked by the quarter-inasler, with 
the approbation of the commanding olliccr. 

On arriving in a camp which is intersected 
by hedges, ditches, unequal or boggy ground, 
regiments will imniediaiely make openings of 
communication, of (k) feet in width. The 
ground in front of the encampment is to be 
cleared, and every obstacle to the movement 
of the artillery arid troops is to be. removed. 
Commanding otficers of regiments must take 
cate that their communication with the near¬ 
est grand route is open and free from impedi¬ 
ments. 

liNCA'NTKIS. {encanlliis, tyxaiBi;; from 
fi, in, and xnySec, the angle of the eye.) An 
excrescence or intumescence of the lachrymal 
caruncle, which is situated in the inner angle 
or canthiis of the eye. 

To KNCA'VK, V, a. (from cave.) To hide 
as in a cave {Skakipcare). 

■ ENfiAUMA. (encauvia, tyy.avft.f, fiom jv, 

. in, and xaw, to burn.) lincaum, A pustule 
]»T()dHe('d from a burn. 

ENCAUSIS. (lyansirj;, from tv, and x«iw, to 
burn.) The carrlialgia or heart-burn. 

ENCAUSTIC and Enc austum, tbesamr,- 
«1th enamelling and enamel. See KNA^l£I.It^c 
anti Bnamki,. 

ERCAUSTtC FAIKTINO, a method of painting 
made use of by the aiuneiits, in which wax was 
employed to give a gloss to their colours, and to 
preserve tbeto from tho injuries of the air, 

Tlus apcicutart, after Iia\iag breii long lost, 
was restored by count Cayliis, a tnomber of the 
Acaifcmy of (aSCriptioUS in France; and the me¬ 
thod of pairing in wait was announced to the Aea- 
. demy of Pidutmc and fietles iLetters, in (.be year 
nS3; though'lif. Bachelier, Ae author of a trea¬ 
tise De FHtstoire & dn Snctiif Itt Pcintore en 
Cihre, had aetatsllsi^ pldhted’* pictore in wax in 
; and he was t^’#rst wlp> oonununicated to 
th».p^ic the uMdhod'pfiwilftlUnai^g the operation 
of.;ious(io^ which priAcipel charact^stic' 
epesustic paiiitiwih- coant kept his 
lEMendnv<N^t(Qr ^inn< tiini^ contimting him*, 
i^tMib '^ibiting a 'pictmn.nt the Louvre in 
the. head of Minerva, painted^ 
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in the mauncr of the undents, wlileh excjtod Ihi 
curiosity of the {mblic, and was veiy mti^ atU 
mired. In tho interval of suspense, semal at¬ 
tempts were made to recover the anvjteut metlKali 
of painting. The first scheme adopted was that 
of uidting nan and oil of turpentine togetiier, 
and using this rompositiua as a vehicle for min¬ 
ing and laying ou the colours. But this method 
did nut explain Pliny’s meaning, as tlic wax is 
not burnt in this way of managing it In.another 
attempt, which was much more agrcenhlo to thv 
historian’s description of encaustic painting, the 
wax Was melted with strong lixivium of salt of 
tartar, and with this the I'oluurs were ground. 
When the picture was finished, it was gradnally 
presented to the fire, so as to melt the wax; which 
was thus dilTusi.-d through all the particles of thc^ 
Colours, so that'they were fixed to the giuumi, 
and secured from the accc.ss of air or, moisture. ■ 
But the method of count Caylus is much more I 
simple: the cloth or wood which he designed for 
the basis of liis picture is waxed over, by only ruh- 
liing it simply with a piece of becs-wax; the wood^ 
or clot!), stretched on a frame, being held horizon¬ 
tally over," or perpendicularly before, a fire, at 
such a distance, that the wax might gradually 
melt, whilst it is rubbmt on, difl'use itself, pene¬ 
trate the body, and fill the interstices of the tex¬ 
ture of tiie cloth, which, when cool, is fit to paint 
upon; but as water colours, or those that are 
mixed up with common water, will not adhere to 
tile wax, the whole picture is to be first rubbed 
over with Spunisli chalk or white, and then co¬ 
lours lire applied to it; when the picture is xlry, it 
is put near tl^e fire, wticrchy the wax melts and 
absorbs all the culouis. 

Mr. J. H. Muntz, in a treatise on this subject, 
lias proposed scvernliniproreinents in the artol 
encaustic. When the painting is on cloth, he di¬ 
rects it to be prepared by stretching it on a frame, 
and nibbing one side scvci.al times over with a 
piece of hces-wax, or vii'gin-wax, till it is .covered 
with a coat of wax of considerable thickness, lit 
fine liiirn tlii.i is the. only operation necessary pj’e- 
vious to painting; but coar-ecloth must be rubbed 
gently on the unwaxed side with a pumice stone, 
to take oil' oil those-knots which would prevent ttie 
free and accurate working of tlni pencilr Than the 
subject is to be jiaintex) on the uuwaxed side lyitlt 
ci'ioura piepared aud tempered with tSater;-ami 
when the picture is finished it must be brought 
near the lire, tliat tho wax may melt and'fix the ' 
u'loiirs. This method, Jiowever, can only be ap-,’ 
plied to cloth or paper, through the sub^ance 'of';, 
which the wax may pass; but in wood, *stone, 
metals or plaster, the former method of count ] 
Caylus must be observed, 

Mr. Muntz Ims also discovered a method of 
forming grounds for painting with crayons, and 
fixing these, as well as watcr-eolours, employed 
with the ponml. the unwaxod side of a linen - 
cloth, stretcb«d:«nd waxc^l as bofore, lay an even 
and - thick, coat of 4l>e eolonr proper for tho 
grdpitd; having pri pared this colour hy mixing; 

proper pigm^t with an equal quantity Wf 
chalk, and temperutg' them with water. Miheii 
the cmtfuir is dry, bring the picture to tlm fire that 
:fh«'«^x.may melt, pass through the clqj^ and 
'* ilk; jRut gteohd. An addiUrmm quimtUf W wax 
intte apifiled to the back of the ptothrei if that 
fi^wt ruhbhd cm sboWhl ndt b« 
foatha of ootor; but as this must'bel^'iin 
,vyit]toPt the wax..should be dissaved 
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turpenUnc, and applied with a brush, and the 
canias be again exposed to the fire, tlwt the fresh 
iiupply of wax may pass through the 'cloth, and 
be absorbed by the colour; and thus a firm and 
good body will be formed for working on with the 
crayons. If cloth and paper arc joined together, 
the ciothmust be first fixed to the straining frame, 
and then the paper must be pasted to it with a 
composition of paste made wiUt wheaten flour, or 
stairch, and water, and about a twelfth part of its 
weight of common turpentine. The turpentine 
must be added to the paste when it is almost 
sufficiently boiled, and the composition well stir¬ 
red, and left to simmer over the fire for five or six 
minutes; let wax be dissolved in oil of turpentine 
to the consistence of a thin paste; and when tlie 
clotli and pa]>er are dry, let them be held near a 
fire ; and with a biiisb lay a coat of the trax and 
tur{>eiAine on both sides the joined cloth and pa¬ 
per, to such a degree of thickness, that both 
surfaces may shine throughout without any ap¬ 
pearance of dull spots. Then expose the cloth to 
the fire or to the sun;'by which means the oil will 
evaporate, and the wax become solid, and be fit 
to receive any composition of <-olour proper for 
a ground, which is to be laid on as above directed 
in the case of cloth without paper. 

Almost all the colours that are used in oil- 
painting may be also applied in the eiuunintic 
method. Mr. Muntz objects, indeed, to biDwn, 
light pink, and unburnt terra di Sienna ; bcc.iuse 
these, on account of their gummy or stony tex¬ 
ture, will not admit such a cohesion with the wax 
as will properly fix them; but other colours which 
cannot be admitted in oil-painting, us red lead, 
ml orpiitient, crystals of verdigris, and red preci¬ 
pitate of mercury, may bo used here. The ct uyoiis 
used in encaustic painting are the same uilli 
tho.se used in the common way of crayon paint¬ 
ing, excepting those that in their composition are 
too tenacious ; and the method of using them is 
the same in botli cases. 

'J'he encaustic painting has many peculiar ad¬ 
vantages: though the colours bare nut the natu¬ 
ral varnish or shining which they acquire with 
oil, they have all the strength of paintings in oil, 
and all the airiness of water-colours, without par¬ 
taking of the apiMirent character or defects of ci¬ 
ther; they may be looked at in any light and in 
any situation, without any false glare: the colours 
are firm, and will bear reashfbg; and a picture, 
after having been smoked, and then exposed to 
the dew, becomes as clban as if it had been but 
jdst^ painted. It may also be retouched at plea- 
sore, without any detriment to the colours; for 
the new colours will unite with the old ones, with¬ 
out spots, as is the case in common size paint¬ 
ing ; nor is it necessary to rub the places to be 
retouched with oil as in oil pictures; it is not lia¬ 
ble to crack, and easily repaired, if it should 
chance to suffer any injury. The duration of this 
painting is also a very matetial advantage; the 
colours are not liable to fade or change; no damp 
.can affect tbem, nor any corrosive bubstauce iu- 
jiAw them; nor can thecotourfall off in sluvers 
from the canvas. However, notwithstanding all 
these, and other advantages ennmmted by the . 
abb^llbizeas and Mr. Muntz, tliis,.grt has hot wt 
been much'practised. Many of these properties 
belong to a nihrh higher species of encaustic 
i|teTnti||)g afferwai^s drscoverM in England, the' 
'tHfiours of which ore flxc«l by * very, intense heat; 
.ndr-are the coloufs or grounds on which they’ 


are laid liable to be dissolved or corroded by any 
chemical menstruum; nor,like the glassy colours 
of enamel, to run out of the drawing on the fire. 
This method is described in the second part of the 
xlixth volume of the Pbilosnphicat Transactions, 
N® 100. Yet, notwithstanding the ingenuity of 
this communication, we find the ancient or some 
similar method of painting in wax remained a 
desideratum upw'ards of twenty-five years; and 
till, in 1787, a method was communicated to the 
Society of Arts by Miss Greenland. The ground 
of her information she received at Florence, 
through the acquaintance of an amateur of paint¬ 
ing, who procured her the satisfaction of seeing 
some paintings in the ancient Grecian style, exe¬ 
cuted by signora Parent!, a professor at that 
place, who had been instructed by a jesuit at 
Pavia, the person who made the farthest disco> 
veries in tliat ait. Miss Greenland’s friend^ 
knowing slie was fond of painting, informed bet 
what were the materials the paiutress used, but 
ixmld not tell her the proportions of the composi¬ 
tion; however, from her anxiety to succeed in 
such an acquisition, she made various experi¬ 
ments, and at lavt obtained such a sufficient 
knowledge of the quantities of the different ingre¬ 
dients ns to begin and finisb'a picture, wliich slie 
afterwards presented tor the society fi>r their iu- 
specl ion. 

Her method is as follows: “ Take an ounce of 
white wav, am! the same weight of gum mastieh 
powdered. Put the wax in a glazed earthen ves¬ 
sel over a very slow fire; and when it is quite 
dissolved, strew in the inastieh, a little at a time, 
stirring the wax coiitinually until the whole quan¬ 
tity of gum is perfectly melted and incorporated: 
then throw the ]iustn into cold water; and when 
it is Fiard, take it out of the wafer, wipe it dry, 
and bi'at it in one of Mr. Wedgwood’s mortars, 
observing to pound it at first in a linen cloth to 
absorb some drops of water that will remain in the 
pasic. and would prevent the possibility of reduc¬ 
ing it to a powder, which ni'iit be so fine as to 
pass through a thick gauze. It slionidbc pounded 
Ml a cold place, and but a little while at a time, as 
after long beating the friction will in ; 

.soften the wax and gum, and instead of their be¬ 
coming a powder they will return to a paste. 

“ Make strong gum artihic water, and when 
you jmint, take a liltle of the powder, some co¬ 
lour, and mix them together with the gum wafer, 
i.ight colours require but a small quantity of the 
powder, but more of it must be put in proportion 
to the body a^d darkness of the colours; and to 
black there should be almost as much of the pow¬ 
der as colour. 

“ Having mixed the colours, and no more than 
can he useil before they groa' dry, paint with fair 
water, as is practised in painting with water co¬ 
lours, a ground on the wood bring first painted of 
some proper colour prepared in the same manner 
as is described for tl»e picture; walnut-tree and 
oiik.are the sorts of wood commonly made use of 
in Ittdy for this purpose. The painting should be" 
very highly finished; otherwise, when varnished, 
tint tints will not appear united. 

■** When the painting is quite dry, with rather a 
hard 'brush, passing it one way, varnish it with 
wiiite wax, which is put into an earthen ves^t, 
and kept melted over a vary ifiow fire till 'ihe'pk- 
ture is varnislied, taking great care that 
does not boil. After'vatds Jmld-tbe^othtoteraM 
' a fire,' near enough to 
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MalcM it niB; anit when the vainikh is entirely 
eoid and hard, rub it gently with a linen 'cloth. 
Should the varnish blister, warm the picture aaain 
very sktwlyi and the bubbles will subside. When 
the j^ctare is dirty, it need only be washed with 
cold water.** 

The opinion giree - by the society upon the 
above is. The method made use of by Miss Green, 
land provides against all inconveniencies; and the 
brilliancy of the colours in the picture painUd by 
her, and exhibited to the society, tiilly ju»ti)ies 
the opinion, that the art of painting in u ax, as 
above described, highly merit^ the lewuid of a 
gidd pellet voted to ht r on this occasion. 

Another lady, Mrs. C Hooker, of Rottingdean 
near Brighton, laid before the Society of Arts, in 
1807, the following metbud of preparing and ap¬ 
plying a composition for painting in imitation of 
tte ancient encaustic painting. 

“ Put into a glazed earthen vessel four ounces 
and a half of gum arabic, and eight ounces (or 
half a pint wine measure) of cold spring water; 
when the gum is dissohed, stir in se^en ounces 
of gum-masticb, which has been washed, dried, 
picked, and beaten fine. Set the earthen vessel 
containing the gum'water, and gum-OMSticli, over 
a slow fire, continually stiriiug and beating them 
bard with a spoon, in order to dissolve the gum- 
masticb; when sufikieutly boiled, it will no 
longer appear tra nsparent, but«ill become opaque, 
and stiff, like a paste. As soon as this is the rase, 
and that the gum>«ater and mastich are quite 
boiling, without taking them off the fire, add five 
ounces of white wax, broken into small pieces, 
stirring and beating thcdiffcient ingredicuU toge- 
ther, till the wax is peifectly melted and has boil¬ 
ed. Then take the composition off the fiie, as 
boiling it longer than necessary would only haidcn 
the wax, and prevent its mixing so well afterwanls 
witli water. When the composition is taken off 
the fire, and in the glazed earthen r essci, it sliould 
be beaten hard, and whilst hot (but not boiling) 
mix with it by degrees a pint (wine mcasuie) or 
sixteen ounces more of cold spring water, then 
strain the composition, as some dirt will bud out 
of tbe gum-masticb, and put it into bottles: the 
composition, if propel ly made, should be hke a 
cream, and the colours when mixed with it as 
smooth s» with oil. The method of using it is to 
mix with the composition, upon an cai then palette, 
•nch colours in powder as are used in painting 
with oil, and such a quantity of tlie compdsitiuii 
to be mixed with the colours as to Tender thciii of 
the usual consistency of oil colonn; then paint 
with iair wgter. iThe colours when mixed with 
the composition may be laid on either thick or 
thin* ■f may best suit your subject, on which ac- 
opnnt, this composition is very advantageons, 
where any pariicular transparency of colouring 
is reqifir^t but in mbet cases it answers best, if 
the c^onrs be laid on thick, and they require tlie 
same use of the brush as if pahifing with body 
colours, and tbe sune brushes as Used in oil paint, 
ing. The colonrs, if grown dry, i^en mixed with 
tbe composition, may be used py flatting a little 
fiiir w»ter over them; but it it trouUo to put 
Somewatnwheu tbe ogdooft dM observed tubs 
growing dry. In paii^iiff wjith tiiis eoiaposition 
. the oolwni blend without dif^tdtf 'when wet, and 
LmW when dry the tintk gpiy easSy be united by 
of n t^sh and a very aniall andntity iff 
When the pnlnting |r finishM, put 
egr^hOB vassal over 


a slow fire, and when melted, but not boiling; WiHl. 
a Iwrd brubh cover tbe pointing wtih the wax t aud i 
when cold take a moderately hot iron; such as is 
uced for iioning linen, and so cold as not to him; 
if touched with any thing wet, and draw it lightly 
over the wax. The painting will appear as if 
under a cloud till the wax is perf^tly cold, as 
albo w hatever the picture is painted upon is quite 
cold: blit if, when so, the pa'uiting should not ap¬ 
pear sufficiently dear, it may be held before tlie 
fire, sufai from it as to melt the wax but slowly ; 
or the uax may be melted by holding a hot poker 
at sucli a distance as to melt it gently, especially 
such parts of tbe picture as should not appear 
siiffii lently transparent or brilliant; for the ofiencr 
heat is applied to the picture, the greater will be 
the transparency and brilliancy of colouring; but 
the contrary effect would be produced if too sud¬ 
den or too great a degree of heat was applied, or 
fur too long a time, at it would draw tbe wax too 
much to the surface, and might likewise crack the 
paint. Should the coat of w ax put over the paint¬ 
ing when finished appear i» any part uneven, it 
may be remedied by drawing a moderately liot 
iron over it again as befbre mentioned, or even by 
sciapiug the wax with a knife: and should tbe 
wax by too great or too long an application of 
beat form into bubbles at particular places, by 
applying a poker heated, or even a tobacco-pipe 
made hot, tlie bubbles would subside; or such de¬ 
fects may be removed by drawing any thing hard 
over the wax, which would close auy saaall ca¬ 
vities. 

“ When the picture is cold, rub it with a fine 
linen cloth. Paintings may be executed in this 
niamier upon wood (having first pieces of wood 
let ill bihind, across the grain oftte wood, to pre¬ 
vent its waipiiig), canvas, card, or plaster of Pa¬ 
ris. The plaster uf Paris would require no other 
prcpaiatiuii than mixing some lino plaster of Pang 
in puwdtr with cold tvater the tfiickness of a 
ertam; then put it on a looking-glass, having first 
made a frame of becs-vrax on tbe looking-glass 
the form and thickocss you w’outd wish the plaster 
of Haris to be of, and when diy take it off, and 
there w ill be a very smooth surface to paint upon. 
Wood and ca.ivoa are best covered with soma 
gray tint mixed with the same gomporition of 
gum-araoic, gum-masticb, and wax, and of the 
same sort iff colours as before mentioned, hefora 
the design is begun, in order to cover the grain of 
the wood or the Uireads of tiie canvas. Paintings 
may also be dune in the same maimer with only 
gum-watcr and gum.niasticb| prepared tbe Mm* 
way as tbe masticl; and wax; but instead of pbt- 
ting seven ounces of tnastich, and when boiling, 
adding five ounces of wax, mix twelve ounces ^ 
gum-mastich with the gum-water, prepared as 
mentioned in the first part of this receipt: before 
it is put on the fire, and when sufficiently boiled 
and beaten, and is a little cold, stir in by degreee 
twelve ounces, or three quartere of a pint (wine 
measure) of cold firing water, and afterwaids 
strain it. It would be equally practicable paint, 
ing ifitit. wax alone, dissolved iii gum-water in the 
Mlowiiif UMner. Take twelve onnees, or three 
qfuwtefsal;* pint, wine measure, of e«M spring 
watiit, aadliHir ouucef and a half of giniMmlac { 
put them &to a glazed earthen vessm, and when 
the gum U dtssuived, add eight ounces of wMtfi\ 
wax. Pdt ^be earthen vessel with ffie gum-wateim 
and WAX u^n a slow fire, and stir them tltl ffie " 
wax ia'dbtolvcd nud baa boiled a few miimtatt, 
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OkBlk take them off the fire and throw them into a _ _ 

ai by remaining in the hot eaitlieu vessel With ttie force of enchantment 
MS wlx would become rather hard; beat the gum- ENCHA'NTMIvNT. j. {enchdntemeni, 
water and wax till quite cold. A'* there is but a Pr.) I, Magical charms; spells j incantatiou 
small pioportion of watfrincompari*^on to the (AW/ci). 3. Irresistible influence; over* 
quantity of gum and wax, it would be necessary in pQyjrenn, delight ( Pope). 


mlglng this composition with the colours, to put 
alio some flnr water. Should the composition be 
s>o made as to occasion the ingicdients to separate 
in Uif bottle, it will bicome equally serviceable if 
shaken before used to mix with the coloui’s. 

" I hwrl lately an opportunity of discovering 
that the composition nliich had rtinatncd in a 
bottle since the yuir 1792, in winch time it had 
grown dry and become as solid a substance as 
'wax, letiiined to a cream-Iike consistence, and be¬ 
came again ill as proper a state to mix with co¬ 
lours as when it was first made, by putting a little 
cold Water upon it, and suffering it to remain on a 
short time. 1 also lately found some of the mix¬ 
ture composed of only pmn-ajabic_ water and 
gum-mastich, of which 1 sent a specimen to the 
Society of Aits m 1792; it was become diy, and 
had much the appcniance and coiisisteucy ol horo. 
I found, on letting some cold water lemaiii over 
it, that it became as fit lor painting with as when 
the composition was first prepared.” 

ENCEINTE, in fortification, the wall or 
rampart which surrounds a place, ^sometimes 
composed of bastions or curtains, either faced 
or lined with brick or stone, or only made of 
earth. The enceinte is sometimes only Hanked 
by round or square towers, which is called Ro¬ 
man wall. 

ENCEPHALI. An obsolete term in medi- 


ENCuA'NTitliSb. s. ienchantereue, Fr.) ' 
1 . A sorceress; a woman versed in magical arts 
iTail(r), 3. A woman whose ^eai% or excel¬ 
lencies give irresistible influence {Thofinon). 

To LNCUA'SK. v,a. {enchasiet, French.) 
t. To infix; to inclose in any body so as to be 
held fast, but not concealed {Felion). 2. To 
adorn by being fixed upon U (Dryden), 3. To 
adorn by raised woik (Ben Jonson). 

FINCHASING, Imcuasiko, or Chas¬ 
ing, the art of enriching and beautifying gold, 
silver, and other metal-vyorki, by some ngincs 
represented thcicon, in low relievo. ' 

Enchasing is practised only on hollow thin 
works, as watch-cases, cane-hcads, tweezer- 
cases, &c. It IS performed by punching or 
driving out the metal, to form the figure from 
wuhin-side, so as to stand out prominent from 
the plane or surface of the metal. In older to 
do this, they provide a tnimber of fine steel- 
blocks, or puncheoiu, of divers size#; and the 
design being drawn on the surface of the nieiai, 
they apply the inside nixiii the heads or tops 
of these blocks, directly under the lines or 
parts of the figures; then, with a fine hammer 
sinking on the metal, sustained by the block, 
the mclal sields, and the block makes an in- 


cine, to signify worms siipiioscd to have been denture, or cavity, on the inside, correspond- 


generated in uie brain, causing great pain and 
distraction. The old writers state these w orms 
or larves to have been very rare, but to 
have swarmed in some diseases, and to have 
produced pestilential fevers. Upon the diiscc- 
tion of one who died of this fever, a Hi tic, short. 


ing to which there is a prominence on the out¬ 
side, which is to j>tand for that part of the 
figure. 

Thus the woikman proceeds to chase and 
finish all the lurts by successive ajqilieation of 
the bluck and hammei to the several parts of 


red worm was pretended to have been found in the design; and it is surprising to consider with 
the head, which Malmsey wine, wherein horse- what beauty and justness, by this simple piece 
ri^ish had been boiM, could only destroy, of iitcLbaiusin, the aitisls in this kind will re- 
This medicine vyas afterwards tried on the prc«ent foliages, giolesques, apimals, histones, 
sick, most of whom we are told it cured. 8 cc. 

'ITie^ike worms liave also vve are told been KNCTIE'ASON. s. (fneheson, old lavf 
taken out by trepanning, arid the patient cured. Fr.) Cause; occasion (Spenser). 

Tho« worms that generate in the nose,cars, and KNCIIELIS. In zoology, a genos of the 

teeth, are also called cncephali. The whole class vermes. Older infusoria. Worm invisible 
Mjertion is now justly exjiloded. to the^ naked c>e, very simple, cjlindrical, 

ENCEPHAiXiN, (encephalon, lyxifsAov j Fifteen species ; generally found in stagnant 
from •», in, and lufaxs, the head.) Encepha- water, putrid water, or that has been kept se- 
lum. By some writers the cerebrum only is veral dAvs. and in marshes: yet two or three 
so called; while others express by this term in dunghills; and one, e. fusus, in pure water^ 
the whole contents of the cranium. ^ with a cylindrical bddy, narrower and truncate 

To ENCHA'FE. v. a. (eschax^er, Frcn^.) at both extremities, slow in motion, with A 
To enrasM; to irriute; to provoke longitudinal alijAtJy-curved intestine, fil^a 

To ENCHA'IN. V. a. (enehainer, French.) willi a bluish fluid and blackish moieimles. 

1. To fasten with a chsin; to hold in chains; ENCHORIC. Enchorioo#. (twwfis^, 
tobiiKl; to hold in bondage (Dry^). 9t from », in, and %»>(»(, a place.) Endemic: 
’tnjirih jo^ther 5 ^ concatenate (Shm^t). ^p eculiar to a country. 


To ENCHA'NT. ». a. (enchanter, Fr.) 


To give efficacy to any tiring by soiW of sof- 
eliy (Grantille). 2. To subdue by charmso!r 
jBms (Sidney). 3. To delight in a high ^ 
(^ope). » 

ENCHA'NTER. a. (enehantrur, Freip;h» 
.A'cnneiciSn ; a sorcerer (D. of Piety), 

VOL. IV. 


HfbENCl'IU. LE. V. a (fromeSre/*.) To stitf- 


mnn^s toenviron; to enclose in a ring 

ENCl^CLET- a- (frtm drrie.) A 

* ’McSSSa, of sTArm, I mOmtf 
Greek and Latin 
nnited so 
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t^e 7 onfy Mem to form one word: lirbile the 
word wnieb Jiutains them ^ncrauy likewise 
bear the acrent that governs tliem. especially 
when the enclitic U a monosyllable; as in 
dominosqw, 

'I’here are tbiec enclitic particles in the La- 
liUj via. yttp, «e, and ve ; but in the Greek 
many, as irw, ji*k, Mai» i*i, m, voi, n, vuft trfi, tif 
osfstt. >ifn> *«?>> and others. 

To ENCLOSE. V. a (mclos, French.) 1. 
Tc part frmu thin»s or grounds rommun by a 
fence iHay.). 2 . To environ ; to encircle; to 
surround; to encoin|).iiiS; to include (Pope). 

ENCLO'SP^R. 4 . (from enrlose.) 1 . One 
that encloses or separates common fields into 
several distinct properties (Haherl). 2 . Any 
thing in which another is enclosed. 

ENCLO'SURE. e. (from «»c/«Me.) l.The 
act of enclosing or environing any thing {Wil¬ 
kins). 2. The separation of common grounds 
into distinct possesions {Hayward). 3. The 
appropriatiw of things common {Taylm). 4. 
State of being shut up in any place {Barnet). 
5. The space enclosed {Addhon). 6 . Several; 
ground inclosed; grouiul separated from the 
common {South). 

ENCLYSMA. (tytiKvriJui', from », and 
to cleanse out.) A clyster. 
ENCO'MIAST s. {lyxi/juaens.) A panegy- 
list; a broclaimer o fpraise: a praiser {Locke). 

ENCOMIA'STICAL. EMCOMia'sTic. a. 
(lyxufuatixt;.) Panq 5 yric. 1 l; laudatory; con¬ 
taining praise; bestow ing praise. 

ENCO^MIUM. s. (fyiw^ay.) Panegyrick; 
praise; elogy {Cov. of the Tongue). 

To ENCO'MPASS. v. a. (from compass.) 

1. To enclose; to encircle {Shakspeare). 2. 
To shut in; to surround; to environ {Shak¬ 
speare). 3. To go round any place. 

ENCXyMPASSMENT. s. (from ent om- 
pass.) Circumlocution; remote tendency of 
talk. 

ENCO'RE. ad. (Fr.) Again; once more 
(IVe). 

EnCCPUNTER. «. {encontre, French.) ). 
Duclj «nrie i^hi; conflict (%*«). 2. 

Battle; fight in wMch enemies rush against 
each other (iUi/Zoa). 3 . Eager and waim con¬ 
versation, either of love or an^r {Shakspeare). 

4 . Accidental congress; sudden meeting(jK>ptf). 

5. Unexpected address {Shakspeare). 6. Ca¬ 
sual inrioent; occasion (Pope). 

To Enct/vureR. v. a. {from the noun.) 1 . 
To meat face to face; to front {Shaispeare). 

2. To meet in a hostile manner; to rush 
against in conflict (Knoties). 3. To meet with 
/reciprocal kindness (Skalupeare). 4 . To at¬ 
tack; to aaeet ki flia front {Tilloison), s. 
To oppose; to ‘dnpuip (ffa/e). 6 , To meet 
by accident {Siahjfpaare), 

To Eifco'v HIT an. v. it, 1 . To rush toge- 
flwt id i hosiile manner; to oonfliet (i^ah- 
“b, 9. To engage; to fight (iE»o//es). 3 . 
et fitflg to 4, Todcme mother by 



a. (feont aneotiuter.) 
{More), s. 
'tfme). 
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To ENCCFURAGE. V. a. (eoeiwrogitf, Rr.) 

1 . To animate; to incite to any thing ('PeaL)^ 

2. To gii e courage to; to support the spirits; 
to embolden IK. Charles), • 3. To raise confi¬ 
dence ; to make confident {Locke). 

ENCO'URAGEMENT. s. (from encou- 
rsige.) 1. incitement to any action or prac¬ 
tice. 8 . Increase of confidence {Philips), 3. Fa¬ 
vour; countenance; support {Otway). 

^COU'RaGER. V. (from eneoaroge.) 
One that supplies incitements to any thing; a 
favourer {Dryden). 

ENCRA'NIUM. (,y* pmitw; from », with¬ 
in, and xfayiw. the scull.) The cerebellum: 
the whole contents of the scull. 

ENCRATITES, or Continentes, in 
church-history, a sect of Christians who a;)- 
peared towards the end of the second centuiy, 
and gloried in abstaining from marriage and 
the use of wine. 

ENCRINITE. Encrinos. In otyctology. 
See Hplminthoi ithus. 

3t» ENCRO'Al II. V. a. {aiirocher, from 
croc, a honk, French.) 1. To make invasions 
u))on ihc right of another; to put a hook into 
another man's possessions to draw them aw.iy 
{Spins*!). 2 To .idsmice gradually and by 
stealth uixm that to which one has no right 
{Ilnhert), 

To Encbo'ach. ». «. 1 . To creep on gra¬ 
dually without right {Hooker). 2. To pass 
bouiub {Milton). 

ENCUtyACHER. ». (from encroach.) 1. 
One w ho seizes the possession of another by 
gradual and silent means {Swift). 2. One 
who m.'ikes slow and gradual advances beyond 
bis rights (Clarissa). 

ENCRCyACHMENT. *. {from encroach.) 

1. An unlawful gathering in upon aiiotbct 
man {Cowell. Ahllim). 2 . Adiaiice into the 
territories or rights of another {Addison). 

To ENCU'MBER. p. a. {encomlre, Fr.) 
1 . To clog; to load; to impede (//ookrr). 2 . 
To entangle; to embarrass {Dryden). 3. Td 
load with debts. 

KNCU'MBRANCE. s. Cfrom mcuml'er) 

1 Clog; load; impeilimcnt (Temple). 2. Ex¬ 
crescence ; useless addition {Thomson), 3. 
Burden upon an estate {Ayltffe). 

ENCYCLICAL, a. {rf)fim\i>oc.) CifcnUr; 
Sent round through a Iarge>rcgioii(jS'/t7/iiig.). 

• ENCnfCLOP.El>lA, a t«to nearly syno¬ 
nymous with cyclopscdia, but adopted in pre¬ 
ference to it by most editors of general dic¬ 
tionaries. AcoonUng to the kte learned printer, 
Mr. Bowyer, the pieporitiojri makes the 
meaningof the won more pre^. For eyclopee- 
dia may denote the insttoclion of a circle, 
and to Bjake the saose complete must imply 
the expression is the form ; i. e. *< know¬ 
ledge is ^ form of a circle.” Whereas in 
XiscucUipttiM, the preposition determiiiei the 
fHM to be from the dative of cyoliu* jastruc- 
titm EM a (drole. And Vossius, its bis book, 
De vitiiasMinonM, has observed, that cyclop^ 
<Ka is used by some authors, but meylopamip 
by the best- , , ^ 

The fisUowiog concise but interesting bia- 
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Bidry 6f gefl'eri] dictioDaries we extraot fcon 
eontemporaty periodical puidication. 

^ A dictionary, in its oriainai sense, is a col* 
Iwuon of words arranged (Uphabetically, to as* 
aist the researches of those who are studying a 
new language, or to explain the mythology, 
customs, geography, and biography, of those 
to whom that language is coiiiinon. This is 
all that was aimed at by Hesychius and by Sui- 
das, in their respective lexicons; the former of 
which was composed about the end probably 
of the fourth century, and first printed at Ve* 
nice in 1014; the latter, it is coininonty sup¬ 
posed, was written in the twelfth century, and 
was printed at Milan, as early as 14(l<). In 
1 . 57 ? a dictionary of science appearorl under 
this tjtic, At^ixov, sen Dictionarmm inaihcma* 
ticoruni, in quo definilioncs et ditiaiones con* 
tinentur seientiaruui mathomaticarnm arith- 
iiietica:, &c. M. Conradu Dasyiiodio, aulhore: 
a very remarkable liouk for the time in which 
it was {Hiblishcd, and of which a new edition 
appeared at Strashiirg in 167(). 'I'he two Stc- 
pnuii coini>iled dictionaries of words only; a 
class of publications, which naturally abound* 
cd, soon after the roiival of letteis, and es|)e- 
cially in the Ifiih century. The Merlical Dic¬ 
tionary of ii. Stephanus is confined to the ex- 
]ilaiiaiion of the language of Hippocr.ites and 
Galen. (!ooj»er’s Latin Thesiaurus was pub¬ 
lished in IAS 7 . The first work wc have seen 
under the title of Kiicyclop,e(lia, is J. H. Al* 
sti’ilii Kncyciopsediii, which was published in 
ill > vaU. folio: an elaborate perform¬ 
ance, which was followed in Ifii?, by lirhardi 
Weigelii Idea Encyclopirdim Malbeinatico* 
phtl'Hophicic, a work not siipei!ati\ely inter¬ 
esting, oven for that period. Hoftinan, whose 
Lexicon Universale Historicuiii Sacrum ct 
Pnifanuin, was published tn four folio vo* 
lumes, at Basle, in lf)77, chiefly expandetl the 
geography, mytiiologv, and ancient historv of 
the Jews, Greeks and Kotnans, from the Dic¬ 
tionary of Llo)^], published in We 

need not dwell on the Lexicon of Piiiscus, of 
Du Catigc and Charjieiitler, of d’Herbclot, 
nor upon the Dictionnaire Mathemutique of 
Ozatmni, nor tfie Thesaurus of Hickes. The 
next important step was made by Dr HArrts, 

. in his {.jexicnin Tcchnicum, published, tlu 
first volume in t704y the second in I 710 < This 
is the earliest English work, which assum^ to 
good purpose the 4 }i 8 tcniatic form of a General 
Dictionary, and atiempts to allot to each ar¬ 
ticle its comparative portion in the scale of 
human knowledge., ft is, altogether, a very 
valuable performance; and may even now be 
advantageously consulted, on various topics 
which have been nq^ected by later lexict^ra- 
phers. The author possetserl veiy constderahle 
general knowledge; but Ins attainn^nls ae a 
mathematician and philosopher were inoet 
conspicuous. His judictotft labours ittuch 

f tated the progress of all who followed' in 
same department, for the next half cen- 
/; thon^, with a mean reserve of which 
'noa nf theut are guilty, they seldom veaUm 
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to acknowledge their obligatiotir to hiai. * It 
is indeed truly extraordinary, that Dr. 
ris’s name does not occur either in Beyle, Hi 
the General Dictionary, in the Bidgrapfa^ 
Britaunica, nor even in the Mathematical and 
Philosophical Dictionary of Iliittoii; though 
he was much too far removed from the authots 
of the two last publications, to leave any room 
for the operation of jealousy. To the fifth edi¬ 
tion of liarris's Lexicon, m 1736, a supple¬ 
ment was added: the aim of its compilers was 
rather to supply the omissions in other 
branches of science than in mathematics arul 
philosophy, which had made, however, an 
immense progress from 1704 to that time. 

Various Dictionaries were published be. 
tween Harris's Lexicon, and tne Cyclopaedia 
of Chambers: such, for example, as the 
Great Dictionary of the French academy, the 
Dictionary of the Jesuits of Trevoux, dh» 
(jliemical Diciioiiary of Johnson, the Medical 
ones of BianebanI, and Castellus, the Mathe¬ 
matical Dictionaries of Sloiic and Wolfius, 
the Se.s Dictionary of Maiiiwaring, the Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible' by Calmct, the Lexicon 
Philo^ophicum of Chaiivin, the Lexicon of J. 
Biiruard Menkens, published at Ijcijnic in 
1715, Jablonski’s l.e\icon, in 1721, and Col¬ 
lier's Great Historical Dictionary, begun in 
I fill 1 and finished in 1727. Chauvin’s Lex¬ 
icon i-, iiulecd, a work of importance. It 
contains some very correct diagrams, and a 
goiui illustration of philosophy, so far as the 
ancients were acquainted w ith it. The view 
of the mathematical science of the ai>cicnis, 
which it exhibits, is very interesting. It is 
sadly couMminuted with the jargon of the 
schools; di.d those parts of it, which are in 
this rcspcct objectionable, have been tran¬ 
scribed liy later writers with a most di^raceful 
servility. 

The first edition of Chambers’s Cyclopaedia 
made its appearance in folio, in 1727 , Such 
was the excellence of its plan, and the general 
correctness of |ts execution) that the publio 
demand occasioded a second edition to be pub¬ 
lished in 1738, a third in 17^» » fourtti in 
1/41, and a fifth in 1746- This unprecedent¬ 
ed success induced the proprieton to engage 
Mr, G. L. Scott and Dr. Hill to prepare a 
Supplement to the sixth edition, whicn ws» 
accordingly published in two additional vo¬ 
lumes. 'The seventh edition, completed im 
1/86 in four thick folio volumes, removed the 
diiiadvantage'of the double alphabets by inco^ 
porating them into one ’The editor of this 
edition was Dr. AbtahamRees, a genUemMi 
every way qualified for the task be had undcst- 
taken; and wjio, with the assistaoca of Dr. 
Price, and other eminent men, rendered this 
woijk by fill the most useful of the KUid whi<^ 
had' he«» published, the pride of book* 
wlkn, and an honour to dm literatore anil 
teience of this country. We most not osmt i 
jpention, that Mr. Chetnbel^ - 
much more than a mwe 


mn of very 
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■ and 6 f vigorous intellrct. We consider 
the preface to his Dictionary as one of the 
finest s|)ccimens of sound reasoning and com¬ 
prehensive thinking which have ever appear- 
.ed in any language. .. 

From this period, dictionaries devoted to arts 
and sciences, as well as general dictionaries, 
comprizing the whole circle of arts and sci¬ 
ences, have increased very rapidly both in 
'number and im|K)rtance. Tlnmgn wc shall 
not attempt to embody the shadows of a shade, 
or to swell this account into a catalogue, jet 
we cannot forbear mentioning the Medical 
Dictionaries of Motherby, Quincy, James, 
Turton, and the E<linburgh Dictionary; the 
Chemical Dictionaries of Macquer, Nichol¬ 
son, and the Aikins} the Dictionaries of Giis- 
seme and Itasehes, on Numismatology; those 
oC Miller, Martyn, and Dickson, on Cardeti- 
ifig; those of Burn, Cuunin^iatn, and Jacob, 
since edited by Tomlins, on Law^ the Marine 
Dictionaries of Chapman and halconer; the 
Builder’s Magazine, and Felibien’s Dictionary 
of Architecture; Jombcri’s Dictionnaire de 
I'Engenicur ct de rArtilleur, and James’s Mi¬ 
litary Dictionary; Filkington’s Diction.irjr'Of 
Painters; Mortimer’s and Postlcthwaitc's Dic¬ 
tionaries of Trade and Commerce; Rousseau’s, 
Hoyle’s, and Busby’s Dictionaries of Music; 
the Mathematical and Fhilosouhical Dic¬ 
tionary of Dr. Hutton, and the Dictionnaire 
de PliysiqucofM.Libes, Tliediligcnce exerted 
the authors of these and a few other dic¬ 
tionaries appropriated to separate branches of 
science, ami by the editors of encyclopedias, 
has operated reciprocally to improve both; and 
hence it has happened, that many both of 
particular and general dictionaries, published 
during, the last fifty j’cars, have greatly contri¬ 
buted to the improvement and dilTusion of hu¬ 
man knowledge. 

The iabonrs of the continental cncyclopsc- 
disu, during this period, have lieen too import¬ 
ant to be omitted in this survey. Among the 

works of the Germans, we jnay specify ihc 

•Universal Lexicon of Lndwig, puolished in 
1732'^17&0, in (54 volumes; the CEkonomis- 
che Encyclop^ic, Iw Krunitz, in 1773; the 
Encyclopadia der Historischen, Phtlosophis- 
cen, lino Mathematischen Wissenchaften, by 
Biisrh, in 1775, and 17g.5; Klugel’s Encyclo- 
padie, in 178S and 1784; and the Encyclopa- 
die alter Mathemittischen Wissenschaften, ih- 
rer Geschichto und Litteratur, hy Rosenthal, 
In l?gO. To these may be added, the Swedish 
Encyclopadia, published at Stockholm, by 
Giorweli, in J 785 ; and the Enciclopcdia Jta- 
lianaovvero Bibliotheca untymale della umane 
cognizioni, published at Naples in 1786 . 

. "> Our na^bours the Franco, also, have the 
Dkitionnairc universclde Mathematiqnes et de 
Phwiipie, hy M. Savdirira), in 1753; the En- 
t^topadle, ou Oicdoitnaira ranonn^ des Sci- 
^xtwes, dee,Arts, ct des M^i^rs, Diderot, 
^H|^lemh«^'&c. in 17511^7^7ihe Dic- 
1760 ; the Dictionnaire 
Sle nswoU. 
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tion of the Encyclopedic, by Diderot, iri 
3 () volumes, in 1778—1779} and the Encycio. 
|i^ic Meihodique, by D’Alembert, Bossut, Con- 
dorcet, Lalanue, Kc. which commenced in 
1785, and consists of separate alphabets or die- ' 
tionarics for the respective arts and sciences. 
Of the two last and most celebrated of these 
works, it is almost unnecessary for us to say, 
that their authors made them the vehicles of 
artful, insidious attacks upon revealed reli¬ 
gion, and established governments. But, 
alas! these generous and enlightened philan¬ 
thropists, who laboured so diligently for the 
perfection of the human species hy trying to 
persuade them that they were not superior, 
either in essential nature, or ultimate destiny, 
to dogs or sheep, were persecuted!--for so we 
are told by one of the fraternity. Diderot, it 
seems, ho)>ed—“ h travers une multitude in- 
cvitalde d’arliclos insigiiifieans, faire passer 
quel(|uc 9 traits utiles aux progrds de la raison, 
qui sernient fiicilcinente d^meles par les esprits 
pri-pat<5s jiour les saisir, et qui cchapjieraiciit 
aux regards de la sottise. Son esp^rance nc fiit 
pas reaiib(!e: la sottise a, pour la d<!fensc de son 
emigre, les yeux bcaucoup plus percans ^u'on 
nc croit, ct sut prdvoir le coup que la |>hiloso- 
|)hie allait lui {lortcr. 1.3 {lers^cutioii crom- 
incnqadeslors centre les philosophcs, qni regnr- 
entle nomd’Encyclopdilisles; etla persecution 
compte sur on suert-s, qnand ellc a troiivd un 
noni pour designer ses victimes.” (Lacroia 
sur L'Hnseign). 

Wc must now glance rapidly at the labours 
of British cncy'clopcfdi.sts since the lime of 
CHiambers; passing over the prorliiclions of 
Owen, Proctor, Casticau, Hall, Howanl, and 
Kendal, w'ith a mere notice of their names; 
the only one of which that we do not feel 
desirous to forget is Owen. We must how¬ 
ever mention, with commendation, the Dic¬ 
tionary of Arts and Sciences published in 17(5(5. 
bv Crowder, in 3 vols. 410. The editors were. 
Rev. .1. Scott, Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Mr. Charles Green, of the royal observatory, 
Greenwich; Mr. James Meader; and Fal¬ 
coner, the unfortunate author of the Sliip- 
WTcck. This, s'truly respectable performance, 
both as to substance and appearance; the 
plates are well executed; and those, especially, 
on lyhicb the signs of the Sbdiac are delineated, 
are superior to any we have seen in a Dic¬ 
tionary. 

'I’he work just mentioned, however, is far 
inferior to Chambers, who hitherto had no 
such formidable rival in Britain as the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Bri'tannica, published at Edinburgh, 

, first we l»Hcve in I 708 , in 10 vols. 4to. This 
was alsoj as far as we have been able to learn, 
the eafliOst work that attempted the innova¬ 
tion of it^orporating systems or treatises with 
the usual articles in the alpliabetical arranm- 
men't. The third edition of this encyclopaedia, 
snpenntended by Dr. Gleig, war finished in 
'1800; the whole, including a Sopplen>ent||^ 
9 vols., being comprized in twenty quarto vS\ 
lumes. .It contains, betide tlte gen«al Rtafi^' 
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ten treated in Chambers’s Dictionary, the ad¬ 
ditional subjects of biography, history, and 
geography. It is a piibfication, in many re¬ 
spects, 6( considerable excellence. It com¬ 
monly explains the principles and practices in 
the vai ious sciences and arts with great per¬ 
spicuity and corr^tness. Its theology is gene¬ 
rally sound; and its politics apparently the re¬ 
sult of honest conviction, though often deli¬ 
vered in the intemperate tone which marked 
most fxrlitical discjuisilions ten years ago. Many 
<»f the treatises it contains were drawn up by 
sonic of the most einineiu Scotch professors; 
those especiiilly which were written by the 
late Dr. Robison, though composed in the de¬ 
sultory manner which characterises all the 
. proijuctions of that distinguished philosopher, 
stamp a particular value upon tlie work in 
which they are found, and render it decidedly 
superior in all points connected with the phy¬ 
sical sciences to any other encycloptedia yet 
published in Britain. We are 'sorry to add, 
that the style of the engravings, which is truly 
execrable, puts it completely out of our jiower 
to say that this dictionary is elegant as well as 
useful. 

The English Encyclopsedia was completed 
in 10 vols. 4to. in i803. The names of its 
conductors are not mentioned; but they are 
commonly understood to have been Dr, Aikin 
and Mr. Houlstoii. Its general plan is iiiucli 
like that of the Encyclopaedia Britannica; but 
its execution no where su))erior, except in the 
engraving, and the depurtmciits of biography 
and geography. The readers of this publica¬ 
tion, however, will not be disgusted with tedi¬ 
ous descriptions of obscure towns and villages, 
with minute histories of fabulous heroes and 
divinities, or with tiresome and uninteresting 
biography. The plates possess a striking su¬ 
periority over those of any preceding encyclo¬ 
pedia. (Eclectic Review'). 

Such is the general diffusion of knowledge 
in this country, and so prevalent is the desire, 
to possess a library in one work, that beside 
two General Dictionaries just finished, no less 
than six others arc now in course of publica- 
tioni viz. The Encyclopaedia I.,ondiuensis, a 
new edition of the Encyclopaedia Perthensis, 
Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, oar own 
work the Paiitologia, a new edition of the En- 
cyclojMBdia Britannica, and Dr. Rees’s New 
Cyclopasdia. Of the comparative merits of 
these works it would not become us to speak; 
we are not Wt^ttng as reviewers but as histo¬ 
rians. 

ENCY'STED. a. (auoc-) Enclosed in a ve¬ 
sicle or bag (Sharp), 

END. s. (eiib, Siuon.) 1. The extremity 
^of the length of any thing materially extended 
' (Locke). S. Extremity or last part in general 
(Locke). 3. The last particle of any assignable 
duration (Dome), 4. The conclusion oroes- 
^.aation of any action (Genesis), 6. Ultimate 
C atate; final doom (Psalms^. 6. The point 
" bmond which no progression can be made 
. iPnlms}. 7> Final determinaU^n i coocla* 
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^n of debate or deliberation (Shakspettre). H. 
Death'} fate*, decease (Roscommon). 9 . Ces¬ 
sation } period (Matthew). 10 . Limit} termi¬ 
nation (Nahum). M. Abolition} total losa^ 
(Locke). 12 . Cause of death} destroyer (Skak-, 
speare). 13. Consequence} conclusive event 
(Shakspeare). 14. rragkncnt} broken piece 
(Sliakspeare), 15. Purpose} intention (C/a- 
rcsidon). iG. Thing intended; final design 
(Suckling). 17, An End. Upright} erect; 
as, his hair stands an end. 

To End. v. a. (from the noun-) 1 . To 
terminate} to conclude; to finish. S. Tode- 
strew} to put to death (Shakspeare). 

To En d. v.n. I. To come to an end } to 
be finished (Fairfax). 2 . To terminate} to con¬ 
clude (7'ay/or). 3. To cease; to fail (Locke). 
End-nicked, in botany. See Emar- 

GIN ATE. 

To ENDA'MAGE. v. a. (from damage.') 
To mischief; to prejudice; to harm (Sotr/A). 

To ENDA'NGER. ». a. (from danger.) J. 
To put into hazard; to bring into peril (Til.), 
2 . To incur the danger of; to hazard (Bacon). 

To l''NpE'AR. V, a. (from dear.) To make 
dear; to make beloved (Wake), 
ENDE'ARMENT. s. (from endear.) 1 . 
The cause of love; means by which any thing 
is endeared (Thomson) . 2 . The stale of being 
endeared; the state of being loved (South). 

ENDE'AVOUR. s, (devoir, endevoir, Fr.) 
Labour directed to some certain end (Till.). 

Endeavour strait, a strait of the S. 
Pacific Ocean, which separates New Guinea 
from New Holland. 

2o Ende'avour. V. n, (from the noun.) 
To labour to a certain purpose (PopeJ. 

To Ende'avour. V, a. To attempt; to 
essay (Milton). ' ^ 

ENDF/AVOURER. s. (from endeavour.) 
One who labours to a certain end (Rymer). 

ENDF/CAGON. . 1 . (nii*«yo».) A plain 
figure of eleven sides and angles. 

ENDEMIC, (eiidemicus, ntuftnuf; from «i, 
in, and fsjuioj, people.) A disease so termed that 

is peculiar to a certain class of persons, or 

country: thus struma is endemial to the inlia- 
bitants of Derbyshire and the Alps; Scurvy to' 
seafaring people; and the plica poionica is only 
to be met with in Poland. 

To ENDE'NIZE. i?. a. (from denizen.) To 
make free; to enfranchise (Camden), 

ToENDPCT. To ENDi'TE.e.a. (endUett 
French.) I. To charge any man by a written 
accusation before a court oQustice: as he was 
endited for felony. 2 . To draw iip; to com¬ 
pose; to write (Gay). 

To Endi'te. V. n. To compose (Waller). 
ENDFCTMENT. Endi'tement. * 
(from e»dt/e.) A bill or declaration' made in 
form of law, for the benefit of the common¬ 
wealth (//wi'er). 

ENDIVE, or Endivia, iti botany. 

ClCHORVM. ^ 

E'NDLESS. a. (from enA). 1,• Hav« 
end; toting without coacl^on OrtifrmM 
(Pope). 
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(Tiliotson)- 3. iDfiuite ia duration; per¬ 
petual {Hooker), 4. locesaiint; continual 
{Pope). 

Eni)1.bss bolls and screw. See the 
substantives- 

FN DtESSLY. ad.-ffrom endless.) 1 . In- 
cessantly; perpetually {Decay ij/' Piety). S. 
Without termination of length. 

H^NDLESSNE^. «. (mini endless.) 1 . 
Bxension without limit. 2. Perpetuity j end¬ 
less duration. 3. The quality of being round 
without an end {Donne). 

E'NDLONG. ad. {end and long.) In a 
straight line (Dryden), 

E'NDMOST. a. {end and most.) Remotest; 
furthest; at tlie further end. 

ENDOR, in ancient geography, a town of 
.Galilee, fuur miles to the south of Mount Ta¬ 
bor, in the tribe of Manasseh. This is the 
place where the Pythoness was consulted by 
Saul. It is at this day a large village. 

To ENDO'RSE. v. a, {endorser, French.) 
1 . To roister on the back of a writing; to 
superscri 2. To cover on the back: not 
used. 

ENDORSEMENT, of in and dorsum, 
hack, is particularly ns^ in commerce, for a 
writing on the back of a bill of exchange by 
the proprietor or bearer, either thereby to 
transfer it to some other, or to render it pay¬ 
able to the order of some other, or else to serve 
for an acquittance or receipt. 

To EtilXyW. i>. a. (indotare, Latin.) 1. 
To enrich with a portion {Exodus). 2. To 
SUpjily with any external goods {Addison). 3. 
To eiirich with any excellence {Sieift). 4. 
To be the fortune of any one {Shakspeare), 

ENDO'WJVfENT. s. (front endow.) J. 
Werfth bestowed to any person or use. 2. The 
bestowing or assuring a uower {Cowley). 3. 
Appropriation of revenue {Dryden). 4. Gifts 
of nature {Addison). 

Endowment, in bw, denotes the settling 
R dower on a woman: though sometimes it, is 
used figuratively, for settling a provision n|Min 
a parson, on the building of a church ; or the 
severing a sufficient portion of tithes for a vi- 
car, whan, the lienehce is appropriated. 

To ENDUT>. t', a. {induo, Latin.) To sup¬ 
ply with mental excellencies (Common Pr»v.). 

'E^^U'RANCE. s. (from endure.) l.Gon- 
tiiraaoce; lastingness (<SpoRser). 2. Patience; 
guffieraoce- {Temple). 3, State of suffering 
d. Deby; procrastination : obsolete 
(^tthsPbare), 

To ENDUTfeE. »» a. {endarer, French.) 
1 . To bear; to su^in; to support {Bacon), 
S, To boar with paj^ce {Milton). 3^ To un- 
dem; to sustain 

. Tjo Ehdv'br. ti. n. 1. To bst; to remain ; 
to cou^ne {Locki!), Tp broc^; to bear.; 
to admit {Davies). 

HNW/OEn. ({fom: endure.) l. One 
tian bear or endure; snstaifier; sufferer 
J^'ontinuet; lastOTi 
', ad. (end and ariftL); EtecUy; 
If)* 
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ENDYMION, in fabutens histoiy, B Sbtp- 
herd, son of jffithlius and Catyce. It is sgm 
that lie required of Jupiter to'grant to him to 
be always young, and to sleep as much as lie 
would; whence came the proverb of Endymi- 
onis sommtm dotmire, to express a bng sT^ep. 
Diana saw him naked as he slept on mount 
Latmos; and was so struck with his beauty, 
that she canoe down from heaven every night 
to enjoy his company. Endymion niarrted 
Chromia daughter of Iwnus; by whom he had 
three sons, Pson, Hpeus, and iEolus, and a 
daughter called Eu^dice. The fable of En- 
dymion's amours with Diana, or the moon, 
arose from his knowledge of astronomy; whence 
as he passed the night on somc'high mountain 
to observe the heavenly bodies, it came to be, 
reported that he was courted by the moon. 
Some suppose that there were two of this 
name; the Sun of a king of Elis, and tho shep¬ 
herd or astronomer of Caria. The people of 
Heraclea maintained that Fkidymion died on 
mount Latmos, and the Eleans pretended to 
show his tomb at Olympia in Peloponnesus. 

To E'NLCATE. v. a. {etuco, Latin.) To 
kill: to destroy {llurvey). 

E'NEMA. {enema,'tnisa-, from mi.ui, to in¬ 
ject.) Clvster. Injectii-n. 

E'NEMY. s. {ennemi, French.) I. A pub¬ 
lic foe {Davis). 2. A private opponent; an 
anlagmn.-i {Matthew). 3. Any one who rc- 
gard--anotiicr with malevolence; not a friend 
{Shnkspenre). 4. One that dislikes (Prior), 
.'}. The fiend ; the devil {Common Piayer). 

ENERGETICK. «. 1. Forci¬ 

ble; active ; vigorous (Haney), u. Operative; 
active; working CCreui). 

K'NEUGY. Cf»e;iy«a.) I. Power not ex¬ 
erted in action {Bacon). 2. Force; vigour; 
efficacy {Smalriiige). 3. Faculty; operation 
{Bentley). 4. Sticngth of expression; force 
of signification ; sjiirit; life {Itoncommon). 

To ENE'RV.VTE. v, a, {enmo, l..atin.) 
To weaken ; to deprive of Ibrce {Bacon). 

. ENKRVAG,’10N. s. (from enerBute.) 1. 
The .act of weakening; emasculation. 2. The 
stale of being weakened: eff'eminacy. 

To ENl?RVE. 0 . a. {enervo, Latin.) To 
weaken; to break the force of; to entsh 
{Digly). 

To ENFA'MISH. v. a. (from famish.) To 
starve; to famish;. to kill with hunger. 

JbKNt'EE'BLE. i». a. (froin/«i/e,) To 
weaken; to enervate {Taylor).- 

To ENFEOEF- ». a. (Jeoff^^ntum, low 
Latin.) To invest with any dignitba^or posses^, 
siona. A law tejui (llaic)-. 

ENFE'OFFMENT. r. (fmm etfeoj-.) i. 
The act of tiniiteffing. 2. The instrument or 
deed by which one is.'in vestal with posses¬ 
sions. 

y®,ENFETTER, v. a. To,bind in fetters; 
to enchain;: not itt use {Shakspeare) 

ENFMiLDj a- town in Mttldlesex, with.® 
market on, Saturdays. It was once botpus- foe 
ao.^tcnsivfr royal-chase, disforrabd-in>.l‘779v^ 
U. b ife Loodea-. * 
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Kw»iBi,p (William), LL.D. an able di»- 
setUiDg inmister, was bora at Sudbury, in 
March, 1741. He was educated <«t Daventry 
academy, under Dr. Caleb Ashworth, and in 
1763 was ordained minister of a congfega- 
tioii at Lirerijwl, where he married. While 
here he published two volmnes of sermons, 
which met with a good reception. About 
1770 he remoxed to Warrington, where he 
discharged the office of tutor in the academy 
established there for the instiuction of dis¬ 
senters ; and at the same tune performed the 
functions of a pastor to the dissenting congre- 
tion which assembled at that place. During 
the period of his residence here he composed 
some usi.d'ul works, paiticiilarlv. The Speaker, 
and the Seuucl to it, both well known school 
boots; and Institutes of Natural Philosoidiy, 
4to., a clear and well-ariangcd compenaium 
of the leading principles, theoretical and e^pc• 
pciimental, ot the pniiosophical sciences. A 
new and unproxed edition of this work has 
been lately published. In 17 Sj, two years 
after the dissohition of the VVarriugton acade¬ 
my, Dr Enfield reccixed an inxUation from 
the congregation at the Octagon Cliapel, Nor- 
wicli, which he accepted. In this (ity and 
Us nriglibourhood he resided during the re- 
niaindi r of his life M nch of his leisure was 
occupied in preparing for the press an abridg¬ 
ment of Bruekei's Histoiyof Philosophy; this 
task he completed 111 I 7 ()l, and the work ap¬ 
peared in S xols. 4to. Here llie Icuels of 
philosophy, and the live, of its professors, are 
depicted in a pleasing form, and xx'iih iiiuth 
clearness and elegance. The last two or thiee 
years of his life were cmj I >\rd, in conpinciioii 
with Dr. Aikin, and ntliers, in compiling a 
General Biographical I)iction.xi>; a work 
xvhich, as far as we c.in |ud,ie from the vo- 
luiiies already published, bids fur to be one of 
tlie most complete on th's subitcl in .xny lan¬ 
guage. Dr. Enfield died, after a short illness, 
on the Jd of November, I 7 () 7 . 

The doctor was not only an able but an ami¬ 
able man his public xvritings haxc ensured 
him thecharacter of an ingenioxis, perspicuous, 
und correct writer, though they c\hibii not 
many ttaceii of profound thinking, or original 
genius. His conduct as a fathei, a tutor, and 
a minister, was such as caused him to be belov¬ 
ed, admired, and mutated. 

ENFILADE, a French term, stgtufying a 
senes or continuation of sexeial things, dis¬ 
posed, as jtiwere, in the same thread or line; 
as an enfujid^ of rooms, of buildings. See. 

ToEnpila'de. a. (from the noun.) To 
pierce in a riuht line. 

To ENFPllE. t>. a. (from fitt,) To firej to 
set on fire; to kindle: obsolete {Spmser). 

7b ENFO'RCK. a. (etiforeir, French.) 
1, To gixe strength to: to strengthen. 2, To 
make or gam liy force 3, To put 

in act 1^ violence (iVAo/tspeare). 4. To iastU 
^ tttr; to provoke; to ur^ on {Spfn$er). 6. 
^ To urge with eneigv {Clarendon). 0. To com¬ 
pel ; to constrain (Dooir»). 7, ’Co ft*'' with 
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TVEmpo^rce. 0 . n. To prove; to ^iijcej 
to show beyond coutradiction {Ifooitr). 

En fo'rce. j. (fiom/oece.) Power, strengthf 
not used {Mtlion). 

ENFCVRCEDLY. ad. (from ej;/brw ) %* 
violence; not, voluntarily; not sfioutaneoutv 
ly; not by clwicc {mhakipeare). 

ENFO'RCEMENT. ad. (fmm enforce.).!. 
An act of violence, compulsion; force ofi'ered 
{Raleigh). S. Sanction; that which'^vet 
force to a law {Locke). 3. Motixe of convic¬ 
tion ; urgent evidence ( IJamtHOhd). 4. Press- 
ing^exiacnce (Shakspeare). 

ENFO'B-CEll. 1 . (from enforce.) Compel* 
ler; one who effects by x lolence {Hammond). 

ENFCPULDRED. a (from fouthe, Fr.) 
Mixed with Iighlnins;: uhsokte {Spfatcr). 

To KNFRA'NCIllSE. v. u. (from//aii. 
rhisc ) 1 - To .admit to the prix ilegcs of a 

fieeniaii {Dacia). 2 . To set free from sla¬ 
very {Temple). 3, To free or release from 
custody {Shak'^peurt). 4. To denieen; to 
endeniren {IFatIt). 

ENFHANCHrSEMENT. s. 1. Investi- 
tore of the privileges of a denizen {Cowell). 

2. Release fuun prison oTr from skixeiy {Shak.) 

KNkRtVZEN. pttit. (from frozen.) Coa- 

gealid with cold not used {Spentir). 

To ENGA'GE. v. a. {engaget, French.) I. 
To make liable lor a debt to a creditor {Shak^ 
\penre). 2. To impawn; to stake (Ihdilrai) 

3. To enlist; to bring into a party {Tillotm^. 

4. To embark in an affair {Ihghj). b. To 
unite; to attich; lo make adherent {Addison). 
ft. To induce, to win hy p!e.ising means; to 
gain {IFullit). 7. To bind by anv ap^miot- 
ment ot contiact (Altfihun/). 8 . To seize by 
tbe attention, ft. 'Io employ; to hold in busi¬ 
ness (D/i/ ). lO Tocncoiii.ler,lofight(Pape), 

To KnciA'ce. I', n I To conflict; to 
fight {Clari ulan). 2. To embark in any bu- 
siiu'ss, to iiilist in any parly ( Diyden). 

FNGA'GEMliNT. s. {engagement^ Fr.) 
VTIicact of engaging, impiwning, or making 
liable to a debt. 2 . Obligation by contract 
( itterlaui), 3. Adherence to a party, ot 
causes; partiality {Smft). 4. Employment of the ^ 
attention {Rogrn). 6. Fight; conflict; battle ’ 
(Dryden), 6. Obligation; molix e (/fowmond). 

To ENGA'OI- r. a. (from gaol.) To im¬ 
prison; to confine (Shakipeate). 

To KNGA'RRItK^N. v a. {(rota garrism). 
To protect by a garrison {llawel). 

ENGASTRIMYI’HI. (tyWws9.. lite* 
rally,vrn/rt/ofinxts.) In pagan theology,thePy* 
thians, priests or priestesses of Apollo, who de¬ 
livered oracles from within, without any action 
of the mouth or lijis. The ancient philosophers^ 
8 tc. are divided upon thepQxvcrpreieodeo toby 
the engaatrimylhi. Hippocrates iMnUons itasR 
disease; others will have it a kind of,4ivinR“ 
tton; others atiubutc it to the.poMc»km of an 
evil spint; and others to art and meohanifm* 
M, Scottus maintains, that, the ei^ttiiqytl^ 
of the ancient* were ppets, who, «^en 
priests could not speak. suppM th* nef wlpBi 
explaining in verse what Apolb ,4iotaqw^< 
tlik cat tty pf 
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ENGELBRECUTSEN (Cornelius), a cc 
lebrated painter, born at Leyden in 1468, and 
•was the first who painted in oil in that country. 
Several noble pictur(i 3 »)>y this artist are still pre¬ 
served in the churches of Leyden and Utrecht. 
He died in 15.33. ^ 

To ENGE'NDER. v, a. {engendrer, Fr.) 

1 . .Tb beget between different sexes (Sidney). 

2 . To produce; to form (Davies). 3 . To ex¬ 
cite; toeanse; to Tytoducc (Addison). 4. To 
bring forth (Prior). 

To Enge'kder. V. n. To be caused; to be 
produced (Dryden). 

ENGERS, a town in the circle of the 
Lower Rhine, Germany. Lat. 60. 35 N. 
Ion. 7. .32 E. 

ENGHELRAMS (Cornelius), an eminent 
painter in water colours, born at Maliues in 
1527. His chief works are in the church of 
St. Romhont, where he has represented the 
works of mercy. Several of his paintings are 
scattered throughout Germany, but they are all 
of the religions kind. He died in 1683. 

ENGHlEN, a town of Hainault, in the 
Netherlands, famous for a battle which was 
fought near it in 1692 , between the French 
and En'glish troops, in which the former gained 
the victory. This is generally culled the battle 
of Stciiikirk. It is 16 miles N. of Mous. Lat. 
60. 4i' N. Lon. 4. 5 E. 

ENGIA, Engina, or Oecina, an island 
of European Turkey, lying on a gulph of the 
sttme name, between Livadia and the More.-t. 
It is 22 miles S. of Athens. Lat. 37 . 46 N. 
Lon. 23. .59 E. 


Mr. Close, Mr. Trevithick, and odierf; fte* 
Gregory’s Mechanics, vol. ii. p. S83}.' 
shall here describe a water pressure engia^ 
designed by the late Mr. John Smeaton, in 
1770 , to be erected at Temple Newsham, 
Yorkshire, the scat of lord Irwin: and we 
must here return our most sincere acknow¬ 
ledgements to sir Joseph Banks, for indulging 
rmr draughtsman with Mr. Smeaton’s origin.'tl 
drawings, from which our Plate 61 was made. 
Fig. I. IS a .section of the engine, through the 
middle of the cylinder and water pipes, and tig. 
2 . is a plan looking down upon the engine. 

The engine is worked by a small stream of 
water brought to it by a pipe A: it falls from 
the surface of the engine 64 feet, and is con¬ 
veyed from the engine by a pipe H, which has 
12 feet fall from tlie engine to the surface of 
the water of the w'ell, where it delivers. The 
engine works a pump which throws back part 
of the water lo a reservoir 80 feet above the en¬ 
gine, and consequently 26 feet above ihc level 
of the head. 'Ine pipe A conducts the water 
to the pump H by one brunch, and to the top 
of the cylinder D, which works the engine, by 
the other. The cylinder is of brass truly Ixired, 
and furnislied with a solid piston, whose rod 
lasses through a close stufiiug box in tlic cy- 
itidcr lid, where leather is packeil round it so 
close that no water can leak by it. The upper 
end of the piston rod is keyed into a small box, 
which connects it with an iron rod «, slidiiig 
through a guide to make it move steadily. E 
is the working be:un moving round a centre 
at e: it has an arch head at its outer end vvhicli 


• E'NGINE. s. (engin, French.) 1 . Any 
mechanical complication, in which various 
movements and mrts‘concur to one effect. 2 . 
A military machine (Fairfax). 3. Any in¬ 
strument (Ruldgh). 4. Any instrument to 
throw water upon burning hou5es.(jDryt/CTi). 
.5. Aliy means used to bring to pass, or to effect 
(Dupp 9 ). 6 . An agent for another (Daniel). 

Engine, in mechanics, a compound ma¬ 
chine, made of one or more mechanical powers, 

its lever:, pullep, screws, See. in urdcr to mitic, 
cast, or sustain any weight, or produce any ef¬ 
fect which could not be easily effected other¬ 
wise. The word is formed of the French engin, 
heim the Latin ingenium, wit; from the in- 
gemnty exerted in the invention of engines to 
ailment the effect of moving |iowcrs. 

EkCINE for EXTIITGUrSHING FIRE. 
See Hydrostatics., and Fire engine. 

Engine (File]^, one contrived for driving 
piles. See Pile engine. 

Engine (Steam), a machine to raise water 
and communicate motion to other machinery 
by the force of steam. See Steam. engine. 

.KytriNEs (Pressure), for raismg vvater by 
the pfeuure and descent e>t a column inclosed 
in a piP^A have been lati^ etected in different 
lartror this country. The principle now ad- 
rted to was adopted in some ma^ineiy exe- 
^tn France; about 1731 , (see JtelLdor dc 


is a segment of a circle struck from the centre 
e: it receives a chain by which the piston rnci 
a is suspended, d is the pump rod jointed to 


e pump rod jointed to 




the beam, and moving up and down witlr it. 
The forcer of the pump B is fixed to it at the 
lower end. ^ is a pipe which forms a com¬ 
munication between trie top and bottom of the 
cylinder. It leads down into a chest upon 
which the cylinder is placed, and to which it 
is Open at bottom: a sliurt cylindrical pipe is 

fixed ucros: witbinsidc this clicst, coinmuni-' 
eating with the pipe f at top, and with the pine 
II (which conveys the water away, from the 
engine; at the bottom. This short piiJC has a 
water-tight division in the middle of it, so that 
there is no passage through it from f to H ; 
but there are four square holes made in the pipe 
at equal distances round it, both aboyc and be¬ 
low the division. One of ihe square holes be¬ 
low the divishm is reprei^nted by a datk srpmre 
in fig. 1 . A ring of brass is fitted upon^he cylin- 
dric pine,and slicks up and down upon it, being 
packed with leather mat no water may pass be¬ 
tween the two cylinders. The sliding cylinder 
is just half the length of the other; and when it 
is slid up, as in the figure, it covers the four 
holes in the fixed pipe which are above the di¬ 
vision, and opens the four holes below, allow¬ 
ing a passage from the. bottom of the cylinder 
to the pipe H; on the contrary, when .ffie 
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and die ufmet.nnes are opened, making a 
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k^lAg valve has a pin projecting from each caused the piston to descend, is now removed# 
siw,the pins being included between clifts made and the column of water of 64 feet coming 
■fthe end of a forked lever t, moveable upon down the pipe A, forces open the lower valvo 
an axis which passes through the sides of the of the pump (the valve at x closing and tal^ng 
chest, and has a long lever (shewn by dotted the bearing of the column of 80 feet), presses 
lines behind the cylinder) fastened to it. By the underside of the pump bucket and rabes it 
moving the upper end of this levee towards the up, moving the beam and piston with it. Ihete 
engine, the sliding valve will be raised up, and being now an equal pressure both above and 
by moving it in a contrary direction, the valve below the piston, it will be moved up easily, 
will be gushed down, k is a small iron rod When the piston arrives at the mirldle of i't» 
jointed to the end of the long lever by one of stroke, the pin y in the roil r ukes the lever p, 
its ends, and suspended by a hook from a and raises it with it, until it arrives at the lop 
spindle tiirniiig upon pivots. Tills spindle has of its stroke,when it passes the vertical position, 
several levers u[M>n it: mno is a three arm- and instantly falls over into the position repte* 
ed lever, the arm m has a weight at the end, sented in the figure. The lever o taking the 
and is called the tumbling bob: n and o are end of the rod k, ami putting it towards the en- 
two.other arms marie in the same piece with gine, raises the sliding valve, opens the passage 
to: these two arms strike against a pin fixed to the pipe H. The whole colamn of ()6 feet 
across in the end of the rod k ; p and q are two now presses upon the piston and forces it down, 
crooked levers by which the spindle is moved: overcoming a column ofSO feet upon the pump, 
these lev ers are struck by pins fixed in a though the diameter of the pump is larger thati 
wooden rml r, which is jointed to the beam that of the cylinder: this happens from the 
and works up and down with it. x is a piece chain of the piston acting upon a much lon^r 
of wood fixed to the iipriglubeam of the frame lever th.in tne pump. K and L are two air 
having pins projecting from it, which catch vessels upon the pipes A and Y. 
the tiinibliiig bob m, and prevent its moving F.ngines at Tondok bkidce, forsujp, 
too far. S is a stop-cock in the main pipe, plying the metropolis with water. These, by 
which regulates the quantity of water cnmiiig reason of theirgreat magnitude and importance, 
lo the engine, and consequently the. velocity deserve particular notice. They are worked by 
with which the engine wilt work. the water of the river Thames, which at that 

To describe the 0 |)cr.uion of the engine, we part is so contracted in the narrow passages be- 
will suppose every thing to he in the |)osition tween the sterlings or wooden piers upon which 
represented in the figure, except that the pipes, the stone piers of the bridge are built, as to oo- 
cylinder, and pump, arc full of water. The casion a considerable fall at all times except at 
engine is then at the top of its stroke, which is high or low water. Tlic.first five arches of the 
detenuiiicd by the top of the arcb, on the end London end of the bridge are devoted to the 
of the beam, meeting a bolt nut across the waterengines which siipplythe city with water, 
frame. The whole column of water 64 feet The largest of these machines is shewn in 
always presses iqxin the top of the piston j and Plate 62 and (53. Plate 62 is an elevation of 
in the pre.scnt position of the sliding valve, the the engine taken from the sixth pier of the 
water contained in the lower part of the bridge, and Plate 63 is an elevation taken from 
cylinder can get into the eduction pipe H, and the upper side of the bridsc^ the same letters of 
tlicncc away from the engine. This pressure ■ reference are usetl in both plates. AA, Plate 
added to the 12 feet fall below the engine causes 62 , represents the sterling of the fifth pier of 
the piston to descend, bringing down the beam the bridge composed of a vast body of piles 
and |5unm*ro(l i with it. The valve in the driven into the bed of the river, and the inter- 
bottom of tlie pump now shut, ami the water slices filled up with chalk and gravel; u|x>n 
in' the pump barrel bein'g pressed by the piston, the heads of these a set of horizontal beams are 
opens the other valve at X, and goe.s up the laid in the manner of joists, and all is made 
pine Y to the reservoir, overcoming a column level lw chalk and gravel. The fourth pier 
of water of 80 feet. When the engine gets to (BB, Plate 63) is made in the same manner, 
the inUliIle of its stroke, a pin in the other side The water wheel EEFF is made of such a 
of the wooden rod r takes toe lever q and forces length as to fill the space between the two 
it down,raisin^he tumbling Iwb to at the same sterlings as exactly as possible without touch- 
time. Byvthe time the piston arrives at the ing, and the bearings for the pivots of its axia 
bottom of the cylinder, the tumbling bub u are supported upon headstocks DD resting 
brought rast tlie vertical position, and suddenly vijpon the sterlings. The water wheel haa font 
oversete by its own weight. The lever n now rings ££EE, each h.aving six arms, morticed 
runs against the pin across the end of the rod A, into the axis; each riug has 24 starts ee mor- 
and shoves it from the engine moving the long ticed into it, to which are nailed boards, upon 
lever of the sliding valve, and the short lever t vvhich the water acts when turning the wheel 
down, just in the contrary manner to what it rotind. FF is the main axis, upon the endsrof 
is in the drawing, This'closes the four lower which are fixed two large wooden wheels GG, 'i 
holes in the fixed cylinder, and prevents the round which cast-iron niij^ of cogs are fixed in^ 
water going down the pipe H, ana at the wme segments. The wheels turn two-irund k | i^ 
instent Opens the four upper boles, forming a which give motion to the pumps^^orwbpl^ 
i eoipthunteatHin between the top and bottom of there are six, three one|i||||li^^|p£^fatt 
ttw cylinder. The pressure of 66 feet, which whUl. . 
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shewn in Plate 63 } but as the oliaer is exactly 
the same, one is sufficient. The axis on which 
the trundle H is Fixed is of cast>iron ; it has 
tl^ cranks, ab, Plate 62 , and another head be¬ 
hind the frame; JgA atf: cobt-iroii rods jointed 
to the cranks at their lower ends, and to the 
ends of the great losers or regulators IKL at 
the upper ends. The regulators hare arches 
fkf at the other ends, struck from the centres of 
the beams, u|ion ^thich chains are laid to give 
motion to the rods of the pumps MNO. 
the motion of the water, the water-wheel is 
made to resolve on its .ixis, and the large cog¬ 
wheel G with it; by its cogs it turns the trun¬ 
dle H and cranks al>, which being arranged 
round the axis at equal intervals, successively 
elevate and depress the crank-rodsand re¬ 
gulators IKL, and give to the pump-rods a ver¬ 
tical motion. 

The joints of the crank-rods Jgh are made 
to screw together round the crank neck with 
brass between; by which means they work 
very pleasantly, and when worn can be screw¬ 
ed up light again that they may hare no shake. 
The crank-rods have a (launch m in the middle 
of them, anil are held together by four screws, 
so as they may be taken apart occasionally 
without difficulty when the pump buckets are 
to be drawn out of the barrels to new leather 
them. The joints at the end of the .beam are 
made with brasses and screws to adjust them. 

The beams or regulators are admirably well 
designed lo be strong, with but liule timber: 
they are formed of two pieces of limlicr,between 
which the cast-iron axes on which they turn 
are placed, and then theendsare bent, to touch, 
and kept together by hoops and screw bolts. 
At the ends ^uare pieces of wood n are let into 
both timbers; and thus when they are firmly 
bound togetlier and held from sliding endwise 
upon each other, they form an excellent truss- 
beam, which cannot bend without stretching 
one timber and compressing the other. The 
pump-rods are attached to the arches at the 
ends of the beams by four iron chains each, 
as i* shewn in Plate 03. The rod has a cross 
yteee o 6xed on the top ofit, to which the two 
fMtside chains are screwerl, and the lower ends 
^tNsame chains arc fastened to the lower 
ead of the arch. These chains act to push 
4mm the piston rods; the other two chains 
whi^ teise the rods are fastened to the top of 
arch and to the rotls at lower end#, m shewn 
in the imm L The pumps arc forcing-pumps. 
p is asquare iron pipe screwed down upon the 
groundsills of the engine frame; irhasa (launch 
at eaoh<endt on oqe of which a lid is screwed, 
and the other jpioa it to the section pijie Q, 
v^ieh brings tna water on the top of the pipe. 
Tnic three barrels MNO are screwed, having 
a valVein the joint, which allows water to enter 
die ben^s, but preventaiti-netoro. Front the 
bottom ^ea<^ barrel proceeds a crooked pipe 
■ », wWch'COiutnmiicates with pnotlier square 
rB» hanijDg vaUes at the joint; to prevent any 
gefeiogbitok info the barreja. On the 
't valve a lid Ss screwed, 
t vnly^ when 


necessary (siinUar lids are screwed on the pipe 
Pat the back towards the cranks). At the 
ends of the pipe 11 are flaunebe^ one of 
receives a ltd like the lower pipe P, and nite 
other (launch the pipe r, which conveys the 
water away ftdtti the pumps. The pistons or 
buckets of the pumps are solid, that is, without 
valves in them; and their action is as follows: 
When the pistons are drawn up they make a 
vacuum in the barrels, and the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the sur&ce of the water from 
which the pipe Q draws raises the valves in 
the bottom or the barrels, and fills them. At 
the descent of the buckets the lower valves shut, 
and the water contained in the barrels can find 
no passage but through the valves in the pipe 
11 ; ami when the pistons are drawn up a^in, 
these valves close, and the lower ones to give a 
fresh supply of water to the barrels. By the 
position of the cranks it always happens that 
one or other of the ban els is forcing the water 
into the force pi[)e; and as the strokes of the 
other set of pumps at the other end of the 
water-wheel are contrived to be intermediate 
or alternating to these, a constant succession is 
kept up. The pipe r is continued to the shore 
to convey the water into the streets, &o. A 
wooden cistern S is ])laced over the pum]>s to 
hold w.nter, and keep a ennstaut supply of it 
above the ])istons. The whole engine is sur¬ 
rounded by a strong timber fence, wliich guards 
it from the injuries it might receive from ves¬ 
sels striking it .at high w.iter, when the liquid 
ri«es above the level of the sterlings nearly to 
the axis of the vvater-wbeei. On the tops of 
these piles a large stage is built to seiveas a road 
from the shore to (he engine, and the under¬ 
side of it supports the pipes r, Plate 03, which 
convey the water ashore. There are also other 
stages in different parts of the machine to sup¬ 
port workmen when repairing it; these prevent 
tbd whole engine from being seen from the 
bridge at one view, and for this reason they 
arc omitted in the drawing. The original en¬ 
gine was contrived by Mr. Beightun; but its 
present improvements are by Mr. Smeaton. 

ENGINEER, n. s. {engingnier, Fr.) One 
who manages engines; one who directs the 
artillery of an army.—- 

For ’iis the sjport. to have the engineer 

Hoist with his own petard. 

Shaksp. Hamlet. 

An eujrineer, in the military art, should be 
possessed of a perfect knowledges in mathema¬ 
tics, so as to delittcate upon paper, or mark 
upon tlie ground, all sorts of foru, and other 
works proper (or offence and defence. Ho 
should, understand the ait of fortification, so as 
not only to be able to discover the defects of a 
place, but to find a.remedy proper for them; 
as also bow to moke an attack upou, as well as 
to defend, tlie place. Engineers should there¬ 
fore be brai’e as welt "as ingeniuns. When ak 
a siege they have narrowly surveyed the place, 
they are to make their leport to tbe general, by 
acquainting hkn which port thw. jhdge tha 
wcaktot, and where aimroaches thay fcis 
vfith most suecesi, Tnaii business is aUe'tiM 
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dItKneate the lines ofdreutnvaUationanel «>n* 
IravaHatioti, taking all the advantages of the 
frfeuidi tn mark out the treiieheSt places of 
batteries, and lodgments, taking care that 
none of their works bo Hanked or aiscoveretl 
from the jrlace. ‘ 

E'NCilNhRY. ». (from ewgike.) 1. The 
act of managing artillery {MiltunT.’^* Engines 
of war; artillery (Mitton). 

^ To ENGl'Rl). V. a. (from gird.) To en¬ 
circle; to surround (^AnAsprore). 

ENGLAND, the southern and most con¬ 
siderable ]iari of the island of Great Britain; 
bounded on the N. by Scotland, on the N.E. 
and E. by the German ocean, on the S. by the 
English channel, and on tlic VV. by St. George’s 
rhaniiel, the principality of Wales, and the 
Irish sea. It lies between 2“ E and 7* W. Ion. 
and between 49® and 5(5° N. lat. It is of a 
triangular form. From the S. Foreland in 
Kent, which may be termed the E point of 
the triangle, to Berwick npon Tweetl, which 
is the N. its length in a straight line is 34-5 
miles; from that |) 0 !nt to the Lands>end, in 
Cornwall, which is the W. it is 425; and the 
brciidtii thence to the S. Foreland is 340. But 
the breaiUh diminishes, in general, as we ap¬ 
proach the nortir; and, on the other band, the 
Jengtl'i would be consitlerably more, if we were 
to follow all the windings of the sea-coast. 
“ The Face of the country in England,” says 
Dr. Aikin, in. his Engluifl Delineated, " af¬ 
fords .'ll! that beanlifnl variety which can be 
found in the mo.stextcnsite tracts of the globe, 
lit some parts, verdatit jtlaiiis extend as far as 
the eye can reach, watered by copious streams, 
and covercil by innumerable cattle. In others, 
the pleasing vicissitudes of gently-rising hills 
and bending vales, fertile in corn, waving with 
wood', and interspersed with ineadow.s, ofler 
the most delightful landscapes of rural opulciiQo 
and beauty. Sonic tracts abound with pro¬ 
spects of a more romantic kind; lofty motln^i 
taina, craggy rocks, deep narrow dell.s, and 
tumbling torrents. Nor are there wanting, as 
a contrast to so manv agreeable sc.nes, the 
gloomy features of black barren moors and 
wide unpoltivated hctiths. On the whole, 
however, fty.v countries have a smaller pro))or- 
tion ofl.tnd absolutely stetil and incapble of 
cul'ure." I’lie, richest parts are, in general, 
the miilland and southetn. Toward^ the N. it 
partakes of the barrennoHS of the neighltoiwing 
Scotland. The E. coast Is, in many parts, 
sandy and marshy. A range of rudeana ele¬ 
vated land, soroetUnes rwiitg into lofty moun¬ 
tains, extends from the borders of Scotland to 
the very heart of England, hinning from K. tO‘ 
S. and fonning-ii nantral divuion between th# 
E. and W, sides of the kingdom. Cornwall 
is also a rough hilly tntot; oltd a similur cha?. 
racier prevails iu part of! the adjacent counties. 
Those-mountainous tnnttiabQund with various, 
mioeral treasurps. Tbc rivers are numeroos^ 
but the cnnrimratirely stnull extent of England; 
wilt tint pernsit theia to'vie, in lengthof conne, 
Sktdtyrite great ru«i» on the oonuneut. 'fh« 
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most considerable of them afe, the Thathet. 
Severn, Medway, Trent, Ouse, Tyne, Tees, 
Eden, Avon, Derwent, Dee, Mersey,^ &c. 
which, with many others, are describea twdet 
their respective heads. The lakes are n«ihar 
numerous nor extensive. They are chleHy in 
the N.W. counties; and those of Westmor¬ 
land and Cumberland, in particular, exhibit 
such varieties of beautifully romantic and pictu¬ 
resque scenery, as to have become, for some 
years past, the fashionable object of summer 
excursions from the metropolis, and every part 
of the country. . 

England, including Wales, when first in¬ 
vaded by the Romans, was divided into 17 

n states. I. The Danmonii, Dnnmonii, 
onmonii, inhabited Cornwall and Devon¬ 
shire. 2. 'Fhe Durotrig^spossessed Dorsetshire. 
3. The Belgx Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and 
the greater part of Hampshire. 4. The Atre- 
hates inhabited Berkshire. 5. The Regnt ia- 
habtled Surry, Sussex, and part of the coast of 
Hamirshire. 6. The Canlii inhabited and gavu 
name to Kent. 7. The Dobnnl are placed by 
Ptolemy on the N. side of the Thames, near 
its head, in Gfoncestershire and Oxfordriiire. 

S. The Cattieuchlani, Calyeuchlani, Cattklu- 
dani, or Cathicliidani, inhabited Buckinghem- 
.shtve, Berlfordshire, and Hertfordshire. 9 , 
The Trinolwntes possessed Essex' and Middle¬ 
sex. 10 . The Iceni, whose country compre¬ 
hended Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and 
Huntingdonshiie, are by Ptojemy called Si- 
ivieni, and by others Tigeni. Cambtjen is of 
o)niiion, that they were the people whom Caesar 
calls Cenomagni. 11 . The Corltani inhabited 
Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, Rutland- 
iihire, Lincolnshire, Nottinghainshire, and 
Derhysliire, 12 . The Coruavii possessed 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, StaHordshire^ 
Shro|«hire, and Cheshire. 13. The Silures 
iuhahited Radnorshire, Brecknockshire, Gla¬ 
morganshire, Herefordshire, and Monmouth¬ 
shire. 14. The Deniet® inhabited part of 
Caermarthenshirc, Pembrokeshire, and Cardi¬ 
ganshire. 1 .^. The country of the Ordoview 
comprehended Montgomeryshire, Merioneth- ‘ 
sliire,Caernarvonslure,Dcnbighahire,andFiint- 
sltire. 1(5. The Brigantes possessed Yorkshire, 
Durham, Lancashire, Westmorland, and Cam- 
herland. 1 ?. Northumberland was held by the 
Oitadini, Ottadeni, or'Ottolini. Their country, 
according to some, reached from the Tyne to , 
the Forth; though the most common opidiote • 
is, that it reached only to the Tweed. The 
almve names are plainly Homan, but Rteie 
etymology is doubtless British, though any* at¬ 
tempts to trace their derivation, from wfords in- 
the ^ British language must now be attend¬ 
ed with great uncertainty and obscurity. See 
•BairAJv. 

The total quantity of land In F.ngland aad 
Wales is'estimated at 37>SS&>S35' acres; nr, 
ataonlitig to Ilr. Grew*, 14^ inRltOD»:-:<^ 
ite the year I BOt),- 1 1 ,3610,501: acres- were. 
tillage, i(i,79<»>*5»'acw»! 
tenfaindec' unculUvated, 
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and the sites of towns, roads, rivers, &c. The 
amount of the population in the same year was 
about millions: the number of inhabited 
houses was l,Ag8,'J78, of uninhabited houses 
and of families I,,917.232. The miin- 
ber of fiarishes, rhuichcs, and chaiieli in Kiig- 
land is about IO,.'>UO, in Wales about 11OU. At 
the same period the total of his iii.ijesty'!> army, 
including regulars, feiicibles, and militia, was 
186,773: the navy and marines, 12(),27<)i 
royal artillery Il.tilS. Since the above period 
our military establishment has considerably in¬ 
creased. 

The government of this country is a limited 
monarchy; the Ic^islatii e power residing in ibe 
king, the house of lords, and the house of com¬ 
mons; and the exeenthe power in the king, 
the great officers of state, the judges, and all 
the inferior gradations of magistracy. Under 
this free constitution we Inivc enjoyed a degree 
of |)ros|>erity and hapiiiess, so unifurm and iin- 
inleirupted, as to be the admiration of sur¬ 
rounding nations. The civil division of the 
country IS into circuits, and shires, or conn, 
tie;; these last arc subdivided into wapentakes, 
or hundreds, and parishes. The circuits (which 
are six in number, and through each of which, 
for the most part, two of the judges administer 
justiio twicea-year) contain 38 counties. They 
arc, 1. The Home Circuit, which contains the 
counties of Essex, H*'its, Kent, Surry, and 
Sussex. 2. The Norfolk Circuit, containing 
the counties of Bucks, Bedford, llnntiiigdon, 
Cambridge, SiilTuik, and Norfolk. 3. The 
Oxford Circuit, containing the coimiies of 
Oxford, Berks, Gloucester, Worcester, Mon¬ 
mouth, Hereford, Salop, and Stafford. 4. The 
Alidland Circuit, containing the shires of 
Warwick, Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, 
Lincoln, Rutland, and Northampton. 6. The 
Northern (fircuit, rontaining the counties of 
York, Durham, Northuinbenaiid, Lancaster, 
Westmorland, and Cumberland. G. The West¬ 
ern Circuit, containing Hants, Wilts, Dorset, 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. Middlesex 
being the seat of the supreme court of justice, 
and Cheshire being a counw palatine, are not 
included in any circuit. The established re¬ 
ligion of England is the reformed, and its doc¬ 
trines, as contained in the 3g articles, differ in 
little or nothing from those of the church of 
Scotland, though some of the English clergy 
give a different explanation of several of them 
than what is commonly offered. The late cele¬ 
brated earl of Chatham said of the church of 
En^nd, We have a popish liturgy, a Calvin- 
iatic cre^, and m Arminian clergy.’* It is 
one of the blessing of the British constitution, 
that all religions are tolerated in England, in 
consequence of which, people of all ^nciples 

' and profCMious arc to be found in it. The only 
drawback is the Test Aet, which, to the dis¬ 
grace of the present liberal age, still excludes 
'Dnscicntioospeople of all professions from 
>11 offices. This IS the more Ulibenil, because 
stricUon of this kind takes place in Scot- 
leum of Hciuy Vlll. ffie 


sov'creign of England has been called, in poblio 
writs, the supreme head of the church; but" 
this title conveys no spiritual meaning, as it 
only denotes (he regal jiower to prevent any ec* 
clesiastical dilleieiices, or in other words, sub¬ 
stitutes the king in place of the po|>c, with re¬ 
gard to temporalities and the internal econuiuy 
of the church. The kings of England never 
intermeddle in ecclesiastical disputes. They 
only give a sanction to the legal rights of the 
clergy. I'he church of England, under tliii 
description of the monarchical power, is govern¬ 
ed by two archbishops, and 24 bishops, besides 
the bishop of Sodor ami Man, who, not lieing 
possessed of an English barony, does not sit in 
the house of peers. (See Archuishop and 
Bishop.) England contains about Go arch¬ 
deacons. Subordinate to them are the rural 
deacons, formerly styled arclipresbyters, who 
signify the bishop's pleasure to his clergy, the 
lower class of which consists of parish priests 
(who are called rectors or vicars), deacons and 
curates. (See Curate, Deacon, Parson, 
and Vicar.) The ecclesiastical govciiimniit 
of Etiglaiid is, propeily speaking, lodged in the 
convocation; which is a national representa¬ 
tion or synod, and answers pretty neaily to the 
idea of a parliaiiicnt. They are convoked at 
the same time with every parliament; and their 
business is to considei of the state of the church, 
and to call those to an account who have 
advanced new opinions inconsistent with the 
doctrines of the church of England. Some 
higli-Hying clergymen during the reign of 
queen Anne, ancf in the begtimiug of that of 
George I. raised the powers of the convocation 
to a height that was inconsistent with the prin¬ 
ciples of religious toleration, and indeed of civil 
liberty: so that the crown was obliged to exert 
its prerogative of calling the members together, 
am! of dissolving them; and ever since they 
have not been permitted to sit for any time, in 
which they could do business. 

The house of commons since the late Irish 
union (see Ireland) consists of G58 mem¬ 
bers: that is, 513 English representatives, 45 
Scots, 100 Irish. 

The chief mountains in England are the hills 
of Westmoreland, the Malvern hills in Wor¬ 
cester, the Peak in Derby, Snowdon and Plen- 
liinmon in Wales. 

The chiefports for the navy are, Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Deptford, and Cnatham. 

The chief trading towns are London, Liver¬ 
pool, Bristol, and HiiH; Birmingham is famous 
for hard-ware manufactures, buttons, buckles, 
&c.; Sheffield, for cutlery i Manchester, for 
cottons, cheeks, dimities, &c.; Norwich, for 
druggets and camblets; Colchester, for its hays 
and selves, &c.; Cornwall and Devonshire 
supply tin and lead, &c. 

Tliere are five harbours on the coast of 
Sussex and Kent, nsftnely, Hastings, Dover, 
Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich, which are 
call^ cinque-ports. These had anciently veiy 
considembie privileges, on account of their fit> 
ting oat^ips for the defenceof the coast a^unifc 
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any invader. They arc still under the govern* 
tnent of the constable of l>>ver castle. The 
five cinque-ports, with their three dependents, 
Rye, W 'inclu'lseu, and Seaford;#e^ l6 mem¬ 
bers to the British parliament, dre styled 
Barons of the cinquc-jxirts. >• 

With respect to animats, wild and tame, we 
think it unnecessary to enter into any particu¬ 
lar enumeration here; our readers in general 
are well acquainted with them, and where th^ 
are not we refer to the appropriate articles in 
this dictionary. And as to climate and sea¬ 
sons, we arc unwilling to enter into a detail of 
our own opinions, as they might probably 
differ much from those of others: we would 
just observe, though, that the dtscriptions of 
foreigners are too often unjustly unfavourable', 
we say this on the authority ofu Spnish noble* 
man, who arrived in Kngland about midsum¬ 
mer 180S, and who was much delighted to 
find both clim.ltc and soil far more tenqierate 
and agreeable tlian most foreigners liavc assert¬ 
ed. Without, however, laying much stress 
upon the declaration of the noble Spaniard, 
we have found in our personal experience 
abundant reason for attnehnient to our native 
country; and we doubt not that our readers in 
general as well as ourselves can with jileasure 
adopt the language of the. admirable poet with 
which wc clbse this article. 

England, with all thy faults, I love thee 
still— 

My country! and, while yet a nook is left 
Where English minds and manners may be 
found. 

Shall be constrain’d to love thee Though 
thy clime 

Be fickle, and thy year most part deform'd 
With dripping rains, or wither’d by a frost, 

I would not jet exchange thy sullen skies. 
And fields without a flow’r, for warmer 
France 

W'ith all her vines; nor for Ausonia’sgroves 
Of goklen fruitage, and her myrtle bow’rs. 
To shake thy senate, and from heights tub- 
lime 

Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 
Upon thy foes, was never meant my task; 
But 1 can feel thy fortunes, and partake 
Thy joys and sorrows, with as true a heart 
As any thund’rer there. Cow f e a . 

England (New), alatge country of North 
America, settled by ine English. It comnre* 
bended four rarts, viz. Massachiisct’s,* New 
Hampshire,. Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Providence Plantation. In 1783» when the in¬ 
dependency of Amerioa was acknowledged, 
these parts were erected into four independent 
provinces. See each respective article. 

ENGLECERIE, ENGLECHEaiE,or Ek- 
GLKSCHYRBj a t^m of great import among 
onr ancestors, though* now obsolete; pro^ierly 
signifying the quali^ of an Englishman. If a 
man were privately slain, or murdered, he was 
anciently accounted francigena (which com¬ 
prehended every alien, especially the Danes) 
till englecerie was proved, i. e. till it was made 
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to appear that he was an Englishman. Bracton^ 
hb. iii. 

F/NGLISH. a. (enjler, Saxon.) Belong¬ 
ing to England iShakspeare ). 

To English, v, a. To translate into En¬ 
glish ilirown). 

English Language (History of). Tltie, 
though a very intricate, is a very interesting sub¬ 
ject, which vie eamiot persuade ourselves to omit. 

As the dissertations upon this topic of enquiry in 
the introduction to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary are, 
doubtless, in the hands of most.W onr learntid 
readers, we shall prefer inserting here the result 
of the able investigations of Dr. Wallis; incor¬ 
porating occasionally a few additions. 

Dr. Wallis, after speaking of the old British 
ton;niOi and proving its great affinity with the 
eastern languages, shews how it came to be dis¬ 
used in Gaul and in England; and then points out 
the modifications occa.siom»l by interniixturc with 
the Saxon and the Norman languages. He then 
pKK'ceds, as follows. 

Thus, partly by thc.se mixtnres, partly by 
length of time, which causes strange alterations in 
all languages, the old Anglo-Saxon tongue wo» 
changed into the present English; which hath 
l)cr.n received likewise into the chief parts of Scot¬ 
land, which -1 believe chiefly happenc-d when the 
Korinmis invaded England; for several of the 
English royal family, nobility and commonalty, 
behig driven out of England, did with ihemselyes 
carry their language into Scotland, which being 
imjiroved by contiimol commerce, did so far pre^ 
vail that the English and Scotch tongues are now 
the same; unless «c should rather say, that the 
more polite part of Scotland, and that which is 
iicai-cst England, has got the same inhabitants 
with those of Engl.vnd, who a ere descended from 
the Saxons, and formerly ma<le part of the king¬ 
dom of Northumberland: for the Scotch High¬ 
landers called the [.owlandeis as well as the Eng¬ 
lish, Sassonf, that is, Saxons; but they formerly 
called themselves Gael, and Gaiotbel; but the 
Highlanders and islanders, that is the inhabitants 
of the isles adjacent, who inhabit a great, tbougli 
till! more uncnltivated, part of Scotland, uhich lies 
north-west, retain to this day the ancient British, 
or rather Irish tongue: for they are the remain¬ 
ders of the Piets, that is the most ancient Britains, 
who disdaining the Boman yoke, fled into the 
mountainous and rough countries,' and raingleil 
with the Scots, (tlie descendants of the Scythians 
or Goths) who came thither out of Ireland. Mr. 
Edmond Spencer, our famous pout, in his view of 
the state of Ireland, says, tliat there were two 
kinds of Scots (as may be gathered from Bucha¬ 
nan) the one Irin, or Irish t'cots, the other Albin 
Scots; for those Scots are Scythians who arrived 
in the north parts of Ireland, where some of them 
after passed into the next coast Albini*, now called 
Scotland, which after much trouble thdy pos¬ 
sessed, andof themselves named Scotland; but in 
process of time (as it is commonly seen) the domi¬ 
nion of the part prevaileth in the. whole, for the 
Irish Scots putting away the name of Scots, were 
called only Irish, and the Albine Scots, leaving the 
name of Albine, were called only Scots, There¬ 
fore it comvth thence tbutflf 8006 
is called Scotia Ma|or, and that which now ii|g 
called Scotland, Scotia Minor. Asd.heiis(jrfi;'t|f|l^ 
the Scythians did from themselves ftami wh|y|8fe'- 
call Scotland, Scuttenlsfitd: which by (SonfipjMP^, 
became ScuOand, ‘ ~' 
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from the ChTonicam SaxoniGUa>» ot Ssxon Cin«* 
nicle, and from Bede's Ecclesiast. Hist i. L That 
Ireland was anciently called Scotta £a, the Scots 
island; and the learned Bp. Gibson, in bis eirpli* 
cation of'the 'names of places at the end of the 
Chronicum SaxOnicum,^.p. 43, under the word 
Scotta*, aoys, Scoti quo nomine apud UistoricoS 
nonminquam appeUantur Hiberni, iit e( Scatiie 
nomine vocatur Hibernia. I'hat is, among: some 
bistorians, the Irish are called by the name of 
Scots, as Ireland is by the name of Scotland. 
The* English language then which we arc to treat 
of, is a branch of the Teutonick, as is the present 
Oeman, Dutch, Danish, and those that are a>kiii 
to them; and our language differs from them, 
just as they do from one another. But 1 am 
ofhiid 1 have alieady exceeded the bounds of a 
preface, yet 1 cannot pass by two or three things, 
which if not neccssar}', may notwithstanding be 
entertaining to some persons; namely, some aC' 
Count of the mother tongues; and of the various 
changes that our language has undergone for se¬ 
veral ages: afterwards we shall answer an ob¬ 
jection made against our iaugnage, and ilu.n give 
onr reasons for undertaking this work. 

Because wo have had occasion to make men- 
tion of the mother tongues, it may not be dis¬ 
agreeable to some readers if I give some account 
of them. Tongues then are either mother tongues, 

' or dialects: mother tongues, are those out of 
which many dialects, like so many branches, are 
drawn. Tteae branches of one mother tongue 
have some affinity one with another; but between 
the mother tongues themselves there is no affinity 
at all. The mother tongues, which ore so wholly 
different one front another, are in number eleven; 
of which four are more noble, the other seven of 
less dignity; those we call the greater, these the 
leas mother tongues, , The same word in the ori¬ 
ginal tongue, by diverse inflections and changes 
makes diverse dialects; as the same word in La¬ 
tin, diversely varied, produces the Italian, Spa., 
nisi], and Frr-nch dialect: so the Latin calls a 
son-in-law, Geiier; the Italian, Genero: the Spa- 
uish, Yerpo; the French, Geudte; all which are 
Latin in their original, but arcording to the varia¬ 
tion, are resi>ectively appropriated to the aforesaid 
several.disd^ts or sublanguages. 

Tire four chief mother tongues are, Greek, La¬ 
tin, 'Tentoniek, and Sclavonick, 

I. The Greek was anciently of very great ex¬ 
tent, not only in Europe, but in Asia too, and 
Afnc, whero several colonies of that nation were 
plnnt^; by which dispersion and mixture with 
other people, it did degenerate into several dia¬ 
lect. Asides those four that are commonly 
noted, the Doric, Ionic, .Slniic, Attic; He¬ 
rodotus doth mention four several dialects of the 
Ionic: the inhabitants of Rhodes, Cyprus, and 
Crete, had each of thenv some peculiarity in their 
language; and tbe present Coptic or Egyptian, 
seems both from the words and the ebaraeter, to 
be a branch of tUs. finally, and was probably 
fpread amongst that peo^e in the days of Alex- 
n^erthe Great, upon hlh tsmqueriqg of them: 
though some conceive that there were at least 
,90,000 families of Greeke.planted in that country 
long befOK his time. 

L. 8.Tbe.Lali,a;. though this bo much of it a deriv. 
I^ ton fiteiB ihg.. Creek, (of whiel^ tbe present 
Spamsh, and Italian are setraral offsprings 
aM^b rivationii had anciently faor eeiwral dia. 

oat iTarrq, 
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3. The Tentonic Or German, is now dfstuM 
gnislicd iitto Upper and Lower. The Up^r.bath 
two notable dialects. 1. The Danish, imi^dian, 
orpcihapB,th^|lotbic, to which belongs tbe Inn- 
goage u^it^^nmark, Norway, Swedeland, and 
Iceland. 0.' The'Saxon, to which appertain the 
several langu|pes.of the Engli^, tbe S<'ots, the 
Fiisiai), and tMseroii tbe north of tbe Elbe. 

4. The Sclavonic is extended, though with 
some variation, through, many large territories,: 
Muscovy, Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Vandalia, 
Croatia, Lithuania, Dalmatia; and is said to be 
the vulgar language used amongst sixty several 
nations.—1'he languages of l<«s extent are, 1, The 
Albanese, or old Epirotic, now used in the 
mountainous parts of Epirus—.2. The European 
Tartar, or Scythian, from which some conceive 
our Iiish to have had its original. 

As for the Turkish tongue, that is originally no 
other than the Asiatic Tat tar, mixed with Arme- 
Hum and Persian, some Greek, and 11111(^1 Ara¬ 
bic. 3. The Hungarian, iiud in the greatest 
part of that kingdom, 4. The Finnic, used in 
Finland and Lu]i!:iiiil. 5. Tite C»utat>r>an, used 
among the IViscainers, who live iimr the ocean on 
the Pyrenean hills, bordering both upon France 
and Spain, 6, The Irish in Ireland, and from 
thence brought over itito some parts of Scotland; 
though Mr. Camden would have this tohd a de¬ 
rivation from tlie Welch. 7. The or 

British, which is yet pn>scrved in VHMw, Corn¬ 
wall, and Britain in France. To this number Mr. 
Brerewood doth add four others, vix, 1. Arsihic, 
now used in the steep mountains of Ciranata, 
which IS yet a dialect from the Hebrow, and not 
a mother tom;no, 3. The Caucliiaii in East-Frise- 
knd. 3. The Illyrian, in the isle of Vegvia. 4. 
Till! Jazygiati, on the north side of Hungary*. 
Besidra this diffeicnee of languages in their first 
derivation, every particular tongue hath its seve¬ 
ral dialects. Though Jiula-a were n region of a 
very narrow compass, yet w as it not without' its 
varieties of this kind, witness the story concerning 
Shibboleth and SibboPth; and that of the Levite, 
who was discovered hy his manner of speech; 
and St. Peter being known for a Galilean, 
(Judges xii. airl Viatth. xxvi. I?t). It is so ge¬ 
nerally in other countries, and particularly with 
us in Eiigla id, where the northern and western 
inhabitants do observe a different dialect from 
other parts of tills nation, as may appear from 
that particular instance mentioned by Vorstegan: 
Whereas the inhabitants about lamdun would say, 
“ I would eat more cheese if I had ita northern 
man would speak it thus, “ Ay sud cat mare cheese 
gyn ay hed et;” and a western man thus, “ Chudeat 
more cheese an chad tU*’ Every one of these 
reputed mother tongues, ex«ept the Arabic, (and 
perhaps the Hungarian) was nged in Europe dupo 
ing t1i« time of the Rtimao empire. But whether 
they were ali of tliem so ancient as tlie confusion 
of Babel doth not appear; there wants nut great 
probability to the cuntrory for some of them. 

It hath been the opintoo of some, particularly 
Buxhomitts, that the Scythian tongne was the 
common mother fiom which tbe Greek', f.etin, 
German, and Persian were derived, as so many 
dialects; and .S«imasius».in bis treatise, De re 
Hellenistic^, inclibcs to. this opinkm [P. 336.] 
“ Scythia igitnr quae ad Septentrioneni, omnes 
fermb gentes evo^uit cam siui» lingdis qn» Eu- 
ropam et Asiam inunditrant.** That is, most of the 
nations, with tlieir languages, whlob over-nm 
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rope 'and Alia, came from northern Scythia, ^^cipal wen in Greece, that hy Ctatu^* 

And Philip Cluverifts conjecture*, that Oerm*«, ^»'from the order of judge* for beinp Hnionli^ct 
<}a((ts,Jtipamer(lji, BriUina, and Norwe^ 'l&e'LutiA tongue: audio the i>ame eAhet iAV^ 

giatiir, did anciently use the fainl^|^||M|(M^’' OnA li^ius MaKHnus, 1. 2. c. that the Roman nia'i 
principal argument used for this is^ ti^||^teene<it gisHates would not give andience -to the Grecians 
of those remote nations in some ^dical words, (therefore much less to the barbarous nations} 
Joseph Scotiger observes, that'.thtorords father, but in the I.alin tongue. Besides this there'weid 
mother, broUter, bund, &c. are'll^! in the Per- piddic schools etectedin sundiy cities of the pro- 
sian tongue, with some little variety, in the same vinccs, which we find mentioned in Tae.itQS, 
sense and signification as tliey are use.d with us. Hjerom, and others, in which schools the Rooud 
Tlie learned Monsieur Pezron, in bis Antiipiities tongue was the ordinary ond allowed speech; 
of Nations, st-ems to give a tolerable account of these things were no small furtherance to tlmt 
this matter. Tlie Persian language, says he, is in language. But instead of following these brave 
many things like the Teutonic, or the High- eaamples, we, for the advancement of our lan- 
Dutch; and this likeness is sometimes so appa- gu»p«, send our boys ami girls to learn French, a 
rent, that \f.ty learned men have stood amazed at custom, especially as it relates to the female sex, 
it} which they needed not to be, bad they well very ridiculous and noiiseiisicai; b>it of this we 
considca-d that those two natinns, I mean the may have an occasion to speak in another place. 


PcrAaii and German, had anciently received very 
numerous colonies, that came from the same peo¬ 
ple, such as jived in Upper Asia, known by the 
name of Daes, in Latin Dax, or Dai. For when 
they passed into Europe, they were called Da¬ 
cians, and were the Daci of the Romans, who 
were often intermixed with the Getae, and that 
mad.^ the ancients soinetitiies cunfouiiil the two 
nations. The Tuutones had their origin from 
those Dacians thot came from .'tsia, but more par-,, 
ticiilarly from tlie Phrygians. Tliese Dacians 
hatl several times sent colonies amongst the Par- 
tiiians and Persians, their neighbours; and it 
maybe said, that the Arsacidau Parthians reigned 
ill Asia mainly by their help, I'hese things con¬ 
sidered, it is not to be wondered that the Persian 
language, notwithstanding the changes it may 
have undergone, had anciently, and even still re¬ 
tains, so mnuti likeness in many things to the 
Ten tonic. 

Having thus done witli what we had to say 
about the mother tongues, we shall now proceed 
to give some examples of the changes which our 
own language has suffered. Now, besides the 
common fate and corruption to which languages, 
as well as ail other human things are subject, there 
are many particular things which may occasion 
the ciianges of a language: the mixture with 
other nations in commerce; marriages in royai 
families, which do usually bring some common 
words into a court-fashion; that aficcUition inci¬ 
dent to some eminent men in all ages, of coining 
ucw words,‘and altering the common forms of 
speecli for greater elegancy; the uecessity of 
making other words, accoiding as new things and 
inventions are discovered: besides the laws of fo¬ 
reign conquests nsnally extended to letters and 
epecoli, as well as territories; the conqueror com¬ 
monly endeavouring to propagate his own lan¬ 
guage, as far as bis detnimons; which is the rea¬ 
son why the Greek and Latin are so universally 
known. For as no person in the provinces could 
enjoy tlx benefit of the Roman freedom with any 
honour, and remain ignorant of the Roman 
tongne: so in emhassies, euits, appeals, or what¬ 
ever pnwincial business happen^, nothing was 
allowM to be handled «r spoken in the Senate at 
Rome but in the Latin tongue. Hie laws also 
-**■" -'rovinces were woverned were all 


But to return to our point. 

When a nation is over-spread with several co¬ 
lonies of fireigners, though this does not always 
prevail to aboli h the former language, yet if tliey 
make any long abode, this must neeils itiake sttA 
a considereble change and mixtnrb of speech as 
will veiy much alter it from its original purity. 
Those Ivarncd languages which have now ecas^ 
to be vulgar, and remain only in books, by which 
the purity of them is regulated, may, whilst those 
bieilvi .are extant and studied, continue the same 
without change. But all languages that are vul¬ 
gar or coiiiiuoD, as those learned ones formerly 
were, are upon the fore-mentioned occasions sub¬ 
ject to So man}' alterations, that,' in tract of time, 
they will a]^pear to be quite aiiotner tiling than 
what they were at first. 

The liturgies of St. Basil, and St. Chrysostom, 
which are j et used in the tJreifk churches in their 
public worship, the one for sohniiTi, the other for 
coniinun (i<iyi<, have been a long lime uniiitelligi- 
l.le to that people; so much is the vulgar Greek 
degenerated from its former purity. Brerewood’a 
Enquiiiei*, e. 2. aud 6. 

AikI Polybius, I. S. e. 32. testifies, that the arti¬ 
cles of truce tietween the Romans and Cartliagi- 
nians eoiild scarce be iiwhTstood by the most 
learnixl Homan smtiquories 350 years after the 
time of their making. If any Englishman should 
now write or speak as our fore-fathers did about: 
six or seven hundred years past, we should as lit¬ 
tle understand him as be would a foreigner. JSuA 
1 sliall now procred to give some sixciinens of Our 
old language. What the i«xon language was at* 
their first arrival into England about the year 
440 doth not appear; but it is most probaide' 
that the cbaiigeg and differences of it have been 
somewhat proportionable in several ages. The 
most ancient Saxon that wc can ipeet with is in 
the ancient Saxon glossed Evangelists, which were 
wrote about the year of Christ 7(K), by Eadfoide 
the eighth bishop of Lindiffarne, or Holy-Islandi 
these Etatigelists are divided aw-ortling to the an¬ 
cient canon of Kusebins, net into chapters; fi»r 
Stephen Langton, arcMnshop of Cgntoibory, first 
divided the Hoiy Scriptures into c{i)qitor*,.ilthoQt. 
the year 1200, or some little tiind aftw; As Robntt 
Stmliens did into verses, who lived -ttbout tbd 




written in that language «g being in ail of them, 
except the municipal cities, the ordinary Roman 
law. Moreover the pretorsdf the provinces were 
not allowed to driver their jndgments hut vn that 
language: and we read, iq Dion Caniutr of a 


But the rev. Dr. prideaux, iq fin valuaMe and ; 
learned performance called we Gounection of tfifi ,j 
History of the Old and Nmfr Testament, -patt 
1. 5, makes Hugo de Caro the 

this iqrention, who behia (ttufii a 

a. -I* - r 
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«d\'anced to the dignity of a cardinaJit and 
first Of that order that waa bOi ia commonly camtf 
Hugo Canlinalis. The Piialins indeed 
always divided as at present. For St. Paul, Acts 
xiii. S0, in bis Sermon at Antioch, in Pisidia, 
quotes the second Psalm. B»it as to the rest of 
the Holy Scriptures, the liivision of them into 
such chapters as at present is what the ancients 
never know of. Beixus Cent S. p. 375. The 
Greek bib1i.s .among Christians anciently had their 
vivMi, ami x<.|>aXata, but the intent of them was 
rather to point out the sum or contents than to 
divide the books; and th«?y were vastly different 
from the present chapters, for many of them con¬ 
fined only a very few verses, and some of them 
ina more than one. 

The Savon is thus. 

Fader uren thu arth or thu hist in heofnum or 
Father mr thou art or thou bast in Heaven, 
in heofnas, sic gehalgtid noma thin to cymeth ric 
be hallmeed name tlune come hingdom 
. thin. Sie willo thin suae is in heofne and in 
thine. He wiU thine at is in Heaven and in 
cortiia. tllaf usenic oferwistlic sel us tn.da«g; 
Harik. Btead our ooer-suhstantial give ut today, 
and forgef us Scyida nsra, suae ue forgefon 

and fvrgkt ut debts ours, as tee forgive 

Scyldgum usum. And ne inlead usith in 

debtor our. And ml lead in us into 

Costunge, ah gefrig usich from Yile. 
teSMtaiion, but deliver ut from evil. 

The i.' xt oldest copy of the Lord’s Prayer is 
tlie Danu-.Saxon one, called Busliworth’s. V. 
Wanky, p. 8l. The age is about 900. 

Fader nre thu the in hcofiiniira earth. Beo 
Father onr thou mho in Heaven art. He 
pehalgud thin noma. Cume to thine rice, weortbc 
bnllovtid tidne name. Come thy kingdom, be done 
thin willa su a swa on hcofunc swilc on corthc. 

thy uiili as in Heaven at in earth. 

Hlaf userne or urc daeghwamlicu or istondenlice 
Bread our our daily hourly 

rel us to-daeg and forlete us ure seylde swa swa 
give ut to day end forgive us our debts as 
we ec forleten thacm tli.e seyldigat with ns and ne 
we forgive them ttdio trespass against ut and not 
gelaet us geleade in costmmgac. Ah gelefc us 
let US be led into temptation. But deTveer ns 
of Yfle. 

Jtom evil. 

About tlic year 960, Elfiick, who was made 
abbot of Malmesbury, by king Edgar, tbits writ- 

etil .to one Sigefertb, against tbe marriage of 

priests; for otie Ankor, who lived with Sigeferth, 
defended the marriage of priests, affirming it to 
be lawful. The epistle begins thus, 
jSEIfric abb, gret Sigeferth freondlice; me i$ 
gesacd that thuisaedcst be me that ic other taehtu 
un EngUscen gewriten other cower Ancor aet ham 
ined eowtaehth; fortbatn the be swntelice saegtb, 
that bit SCO alefd that Maesse-preostas wel mot 
wifygon, ami mine gewriten wUhewetheth thysen. 
That is, Elfrie Abb^^'greets. Siggferthfrieniilys me 
is gesacd, to me it it said, that tfau, that thou, 
saedest be me, resdrrf or sftobest by me, that ic 
other taehtc,’ that I other on Engliscen 

eewrlten, in myEngUti isrrfPV, ,otiih( gower Ancor, 
otter or tkd» yyur Ancor, aet ham med ww taehth, 
, fit hme n/dhlffu tearhethi forthatt tti^ he swutelice 

that 

mi it it allouied, that maesce-preosta s, 
|H|mi'#i*tH-pri^rV#)inotan wiflgpni may Me wives, 
my teri^r, wkhewetbeth 
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thysen, gainsayeth this. Here any one may 
ceive a great nigay English words. . ^ 

And in th|i^xon honplies there is (his re- 
maiKable ejcgf^iim; wliencu we may perceive, 
that Kon^.'"^'lhat tune, had not residved to de¬ 
rive her enureb fr^ipi St, Peter. Scint Pouel the 
is the hegest laieOw the we habbetli iunc haelig 
kirk. St. Paul who is,the highest teacher we have in 
holy church. 

'I'he charter that William the Conqueror gave 
to the city of London, which was about the year 
1066, ran thus; 

Willicm king, greets Wiliiem Bisceop and 
Godfred Portcrefan, and ealle ya Burghwarn bin- 
nen London, Frencisce & Eiiglise Frendlice, Sc ic 
kiden eoy, yect ic wille yeet git beu ealra weera 
lagayweord, ye get weeran on Edwaerds daege 
kings. And ic will yect aelc child by his fader 
YrOiumc, aefter his htders daegc. And ic aelle 
gc wolian, yeet aeiiig man eoy aenis wrang beoile. 
God coy hcald. That is, 

William king greets William bishop, and God¬ 
frey Portgreve [lord mayor] and all the Iturgcssf-s 
[citizens] with in ljundoii, French and English 
friendly. And 1 make known to you, that I will 
that ye be all your law-worth that ye were in Ed¬ 
ward’s days the king. And ] wilt that each child 
be his father’s heir after his father’s day. And I 
niil [will not] suffer that any man you any wrong 
bcode [be done], God save you, or keep. 

In the f.tmous psalter of Trinity College, writ¬ 
ten, as Mr. Wanley judges, in the time of king 
Stephen, (Wanley, p. 168.) the Lord’s Prayer 
is tlius; wliich a learned doctor places A. D. ' 
1130. 

Fader ure the art on heofone sy gebictsob 
name thin, swa swa on heofone and on eortbaii 
hreod (hlaf) tire degnamlich gcof us to daeg, and 
forgeof us ngcltes ura, swa swa we forgoofen agil- 
teiidum urum. And ne led us on costunge, ac 
alys us fram yfcle swa beo hit. 

About the year 1160 in the time of king Henry 
the Second, the Lord’s Prayer was rendered thits, 
and sent o\er from Rome by pope Adiian', aii 
Englishman, turned into rhime, that the people 
might more easily learn and remember it. 

Ure failyr in Ilcven rich, 

Thy name be halycd ever lieh, 

'J'lion bring us thy inichell blissc: 

Als'Iiil in Heaven y-doc, 

£'.!•■ in Vearth bccnc it also: 

'I’hui holy bread Ibut lattetli ay, 

'I'liou send it os this ilk day, 

Forgive oiis all that we have don. 

As we forgivet uch other moii: 

Nc let us fall into no founding, 

Ac shield ous fro the fowle thing. Arnett. 

About a hundred years after, in the time of 
Henry the Thiid, it was rendered thus, 

Fadir that art in Heveo rlrhe, 

Thin beige nam it wurth tbe bliss, 

Cumenan mot thy kingdom, 

Thin holy will hit be all don, 

In Heavep and in erdtb also, 

Bo sai it bin frill w^l ic tro. 

Gif us all bread on this day, 

And frirgif us ure sinneft, 

As we do ure wider vlnnes: 

Let us not in jfbnding fall. 

One fro ifelo thu syld us alt. Amn. 
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Moat the 3 re«r 1180, the Lord’s PrOfBrtrwi 
thttk, as'a teamed gentleman transcribed It/mm i 
the tnahusoriiit in Tririity Cot1d^;'ttie samOihaf ' 
linscript tliat Mr. Wanlfey MTclr^ltecaaDt of, ^ 
169, 

The saim that is clepe j Pater-Noste^. 

Fader ure tbu ert in Iievrije. Itledsed be tbi 
name, cume tbi rixlliige. Wnrtlie tbi ivil on 
eortbe swo hit is on herene. Gif us to dai ure 
dailgTraniliche bread. And forgive us ure guiles 
su’o wc don hem here the us agult habbeth shild 
us tVoni elche pine' of belle aeles us of site iveie. 
Aintn. S«ro bit wurthe. 

About tire year 1250. 

Fadir iir that es in hevene, 
llaiud be thi nam to neveue: 

Thou do ns thi rich like, 

Tlii will erd be wroght dir: 

• Als it es wroght in hcsen ay, 

ITr ilk day brede give us to day: 

Forgive thou all us detteS urs, 

Als we forgive till nr deiturs: 

And leddc iiS iii na fanding. 

But sculd us fra ivel thing. 

Wickliff’s about 1380, Richard It. 

Oure Fadir that art in licveues, halowid be tbi 
name. Thi kingdom come to. Be thi Will duon 
in Orths as in hevene, Geve to us this dai our 
breed over othir snbstauuce. And forgevc to us 
oure dettis as and \vc tbigeven to oure dettouris. 
And ledc ns not into teiiiptacioun but deliver us 
from yvel. Amen. Evang. Matt. vi. 
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' The sely widuWe and herdaug^tera two 
p Herde the henmscrie and make wbt '• 

■ And at the dore stertd they aiion,' 

And mw the fox towar^ the wo^J gon. 

And bare upon his babk'the eockeaway. 

And cried out Harow and welt away. 

Aha, the foxe, and after hem they rim. 

And eke with staves many another man: 

Rdn, Coll our dog, Talbot and eke QarIoa4^ 
And Malkin witli her dirinfle in her honde. 

Kan cow and caifb, anil eke the very bogges, 

For they so sot« oferite were of the dogges. 

And shouting of iiien» dud of drottien eke, 

Thej^ ran so, her herte thonght to bt^. 

Th6y yelien as fendes doin hell: 

The dnekes cried as men wduld them quell. 

And the Wife of Bath’s Tale begins thus: 

In tlie old dates of king Artour, 

(Of which the Bretons speaken great hononr). 
All was this loud Htlfiiled of fbtiy. 

The elfe queue, with her joly company, 

Daunsed hill oft in many a grene mbde: 

This-was the old opinion as I rede. 

I speake of many an hundred yere ago. 

But now can no man se elfes md. 

For now the great chat ite and praieres. 

Of liraitours and other holy freres, 

That scrchen every land, and every streme. 

As thicke as motes in the suniie beme; 

Blissing halles, chambers, Vitebens andboutes, 
CtteeS, borowes, castelles and hie toures, 
Thropics, bernes, shepens, and deifies, 

This tnaketh that there been no fairies. 


Alwnt two tumdred years after this, in the time 
of Henry 'W[. (as appetirs by a largo manuscript 
vellum Bible in the Oxfonl library, said to hare 
been this king's, and by him to have been given 
to the Carthusians in London) it was rendered 
rims: 

Our fudir that art in hevenes, baleuEd be thi 
name, tbi kingdom come to thee, be thy will Uon 
in eertbe, as in bevenc, give to us this day our 
breed ovOrotbre snbstanc, and forgive to us onre 
dettis, as we for^veii our dettouris, and lede us 
not into temptation, but defivere us from ivel. 

Amen. 

In another manuscript of Wicklilfe’s transla¬ 
tion, who lived in Richard tlie Second’s time, 
about the year ISI?, it is rendered with very 
small difference from this. And Michael Dray¬ 
ton, in bn Polyolb. Cant, 8. hatli these words oiit 

of Robei-l; of tiioneester, concernitig London’s 

being walled by Lpd, 

Walls he let make al about, and yates up 
anddoun, ] ;; 

And after Liid that was -is name lie chiped it 
Luds town; 

The heite yalebf tbetoun that.yout stput ther 
and is,. ’ 

He let hie duple Ludgate.after U O^naune 1 wis. 

He let him tho’ lie was ded burle at ^Wiilk 

■ y****- . . . . 

Tbeniore yut after him me clape& it Ludgate.. - 

About the year IdOO, flbliriahed'thb fijifoia* 

Chaucer, whose ebief fiidit tiie thfhut%' &o‘ 
mfqy French and Latfn wot^'^ith the'Knglhih'. 

I shdl give you a taste df1ii#ii^«, itfthe desCj^}^ 
tion of the sudden stiV end fear thdt 
upM the^^k’s being cafried bjt fmu Thiri' o Ood inne ^ 


The Liber Fe.stiatis, about 1500. 

Fader cure that arte in berynes, halowed be 
thy name, thy gingdome coiue, thy wyl be doon 
ill erth as it is in lievyn, our every daihs brede 
gyve us to dayc, and foigive us our trespasses as 
we forgyve theym that trespasse agaynSTe ns, arid 
lede ns nat in temptacioii but delyver us from dll 
cvyll. 

Tyndale, A. D. 1526. 

Our father which art in heaven, halowed be thy 
name. Let thy kingdom t-Mne. Thy Will be 
fnlfilled as well in edrth as' it in heven. Geve 
ns tliis daye ur dayly bred and forgeve us oure _ 
dettiis as we forgeve nr detters. And leade us not 
into temptation, but delywr inrfromr evyH. For 
thyne is the kyngdom and the power and the 
giorye for ever. Antan, 

N. B. This is the first Lord’s Prayer wHb the 
doxology in the close, being taken from the Gfeek ; 
whereas those before were taken from the lAtid, 
and want that part. 

The Atiumasian Creed in old English venw. 

Who so wil be sauf to bits Wka^mtt vAtt U 
Before alle tbinges nede to is riqridl ■ - 
Thhk'he bald with alie bis miht ’ / 

Thdhelltrautheandleueitriht ' 

Whiik bot Uken to quBine 

Hute'dtid iremtes jt yhewfe.' i- J - 

Wkboutrijdredebeift^fWfh^f” ' 

IW ^es sight in j < 

Botllifblic’ the hell tmw 
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ikdvnnc^ to the <}igmty of a cardinal, and 
lir-st 6f that order that was so, is rominoniy ca'^ 
Hugo Cardinalts. The Psalms indeed werifc'^ 
always divided as at present. For St. Paul, Acts 
xiii. 33, in bis Sermon at Antioch, in Pisidia, 
quotes the second Psalm. Rut as tu the rest of 
the Holy Scriptures, the division of them into 
such chapters as at present is what titc ancients 
nOver knew of. Bciteus Cent. 3. p. 2"5. The 
Greek hiblt's among Christians anciently had their 
cerTusi, and xi.fatrfsia, but the intent of them was 
rather to point out tire sum or contents than to 
divide the hooks; and they were vastly different 
from the present chapter.^, for many of them con¬ 
tained only a very few verses, and some of them 
no more than one. 

The Saxon is thus, 

Farler uren thuarthor thu hist in heofnum or 
Father o'lr thou art or ihoii heest in J leaven, 
in heofnas, sie gehalgud noma thin to cymeth ric 
he Imlf<K3e(l name tUae come kingrtom 
. thin. Sie willo thin snac is in licoihe and in 
thine, lie H-Jl thine at is in Heaven and in 
rurtha. tllaf uscnic oferwistlic sel us to-dneg; 
Forth. Jircad our over-substantial nhe ns today, 
and forpef us Scyida usra, suae iie forgel'on 
and forgive us debts ours, as vie forgive 
Scyhigum nsum. And ne inlead usitli in 

dehloT our. And not lead in us into 

Costnnge, air gefrig usich from Yfle. 
temptation, hiU deliver us from evil. 

The next oldest copy of the Lord’s Praj'er is 
the Dauo-Saxun one, called Rushwoitb’s. V. 
Wanley, p. 81. The age is about 900. 

Taller lire thu the in iicoriinum earth, iieo 
Father our thou rcho in Heaven a>t. lie 
gehalgiHl thill noma. Cumc tu thine rice, wcortl-e 
iinllovtcd thine name. Come thy kingdom, be done 
thin wiSla siva swa on heufuiic swilc on rorthc. 
(hu viill as in Heaven os in earth. 

LI iaf uscnic or ure daeghnaralicu or istondeulicc 
Jiread our our daily hoiiily 

>el us tu-dneg and furlcte us urc scyide swa sw'a 
give us to day and forgive us our debts as 
wc ec forlelen tharni th.e si.-yldigat with us and ne 
ter forgive them who trespass against us and not 
gi'lact ns geleade in custnungae. Ah gclcl'e us 
let tit be led into temptation. But deliver vs 
of Yflo. 
fiom evil. 

About the year 960, Elfiiek, who was rr.nrlc 
abbot of Malineshury, by king Edgar, thus wiit- 
cth to one Sigeferth, against the marriage of 
priests; for one Aiikor, who litcd with Sigufcrtli, 
defended the marriage of priests, af&rming it to 
be lawful. I'lic epistle begins tints, 
jElfric abb, gret .Sigefertb freondlice; me is 
gcsaiHl tirat thuisaedcst be me that ic other tachte 
on Engliscen gewritcu other eower Anvnr aet ham 
ined eowtachth; fortbam the he swutelice saegth, 
that hit seo alefd that Maesse-preostas wel mot 
wifygon, and mine gewrtteii withewetheth thysen. 
That is, Elfric Abb^, greets Sigeferth friendly, me 
is gesaod, to me it is said, that thu, that thou, 
saedest be me, readest or sfeaiett by me, that ic 

Other tachtc; tkai / offer feaeft, on Engliscen 
eewriten, in my English wtiiint, otlior gower Ancur, 
other or than your Ancor, act bam med eow taehtb, 

. fd home idth you leatheth} fortbam the he swutelice 
for then, or because ihgi he toothlg taith, that 
t< is allowed,^tt ptAesse-preostas, 
WMhItgfiat-friests, wal motan wifigon, snay take wives, 
-gewritea my wrUinp, withcwetlietb 
Ms... 
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thyscD, gainsayeth this. Here any one may per¬ 
ceive a great many Knglisli words. 

And in llw J&xoa liuniilies tlieie is this re¬ 
markable C)f|iiwion; whenee we may perceive, 
that Romifj'®* time, had not rcsnlveil fo de¬ 
rive her enurch fropi St. PcUir. Scin' I'ouel the 
is the hegest laieow the we habbeth iune haelig 
kirk. St. Foul who is the higheti leachei we have in 
holy church. 

The elr.irtcr that William the Conqueror gave 
totiioiityuf London, whicb was about the tear 
1066, ran thus; 

Willieni king, greets Williem Biseeop .and 
Godfred Portereian, and ealle ya BurgKwarn hiri- 
nen l.ondon, Freucisrc & Englise I'reiidliee, &. ic 
kiden eoy, yeet ic wille yeot git hen t.dia weera 
lagayweord, yc get w'eeran on Edwa'ids <’iae'.;(. 
kings. And ieivill yeet acic child by liis faib'r 
Yrf.uimc, .lefler his taders darge. And ic m ile 
ge wolian, yeet aenig man eoy aenis wt.ing bcodc. 
Ooil coy he.ald. That is, 

William king gii’Cts William bishop, and (>oil- 
frej Portgreve [loid iiuiyorj and all the linr-issis 
[citizens] witliin foiulun, Freiicli aud Kiigli'.h 
friendly. And 1 make known to yon, that 1 will 
that ye be all your law-worth that ye were in Ed- 
waid’s days the kintr. And 1 will that each cliild 
be his father’s heir alW his father’s day. And I 
nill [will not] suffer that any man you any wrong 
beode [be done]. God save you, or keep. 

Ill the famous psalter of Trinity College, tviit- 
teii, as Mr. Wanley judges, in the time of king 
Stephen, (Wanley, p. 168.) the IaiuI’s Prayei 
IS thus; which a learned doctor plaeis A. D. 
II.'JO. 

Fader lire the art on hcofoiic sy gehict.sub 
name thin, swa swa on heofonc and on eurthaii 
hreod (hlaf) ure dcgwamlich geof ns to daeg, and 
foigeof us ngcites ura, swa swa we forgooft-ii agil- 
tendum mum. And ne led us on costnnge, ac 
alys ns fram yfele swa beo hit. 

About the year 1160 in the time of king Henry 
the Second, the Lord’s Prayer was rendered thus, 
and sent o\er from Rome by pope Adrian, an 
Eiiglislinmn, tinned into rhinie, that the people 
might more easily learn and remiimber it. 

Urc failyr in llcvcn rich, 

Thy name be halved eici lieh, 

’I'lion bring us thy ini' lull hlis.;c: 

Als hit in Ifcaieii y-di><, 

E' u’ ill Ycaith hcene it also: 

'fiiut holy bread tbatlasteth ay, 

Thou send it us tliLs ilk day, 

Forgive oils all that we have don, 

As we forgivet uch other moii: 

Ne let us fall into no founding, 

Ac shield ous fro the fowlc thing. Amm. 

About a hundred years after, in the time of 
Henry the Tliird,' it was rendered thus, 

Fadir that art in Heven riche. 

Thin beige nam it wnrth the bliss, 

Cuinenaii mot tby kingdom. 

Thin holy will hit be all don, 

In Heaven and in erdth also. 

So sal it bin full wqjl ic tro. 

Gif us all bread on this day. 

And forgif ns ure sinnes, 

As we do un! wider winnes; 

Let us not in foiiding fall, 

Oac fi'o ifeic Urn syld us all. Amen. 
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About tbe year 1180, the Lord’s Prayter wait 
thos, as a learned ^ntleoian transcribed it frocn 
the tnanuscript in Trinity Coile#*.- the satnO dmo 
nuscript that Mr. Wanley gives ;:^''account of, p, 
169. ' , 

The salm that is clepcd Pater*Nost6r, 

Fader urc thu cit in huvoue. Hltslsed be thi 
name, cuine tlii risiinge. ’iV'urtlic tbi wil on 
eorthe swo hit is on bevene. Gif us to dai ure 
d.t.lgwanilic!ie breail. And Ibi^ivc ns ure gul'es 
swo wc (ion bc'in tiere the us agult habbetb shiid 
us fraui (‘Iche pine of hello aetes us of alie ivele. 
jJmen. SwO hit wurtbe. 

About the year 1250. 

Fadir ur that es in hevene, 

Itaiwl be thi natn toncvenc: 

Thou do us tiji rich rike, 

Thi will erd Im wrogbt tlk: 

• Als it es wroghf in hOsen ay, 

Ur ilk day brt-de give us to day: 

Forgive thou all us dettes urs, 

Als we forgive till ur detturs: 

Anil leddu ns lu iia fanding. 

But seuld us IVa ivel thing. 

AVickliff’s about 1380, Richard II. 

Oiire Fudir that art in hevenes, halowid be thi 
name. Thi kingdom come to. Be thi will doon 
in rrtlio us in hesene. Geve to us this dai our 
breed over othir snbstamice. And forgeve to us 
oure dettis as ami we tbrgcvcn to otirc dettonris. 
Aud lede ns nut into ternptacioun but deliver us 
from yvel. Amen. Evaiig. Matt. vi. 

About two hundred years after this, in the time 
of Henry VI. (as appr-ars by a large tti.musiTipt 
vellum Bible in tlic (Ixford library, said to have 
been this king's, and by him to have been given 
to the Carthusians in London) it was rendered 
thus; 

Our fadir that art in hevenes, halewid be thi 
name, thi kingdom come to thee, be thy will don 
in eerthe, as in heveife, give to us this day uur 
breed over otbre substanc, and forgive to us uure. 
dettis, as we forgiven uur deltouris, and leile us 
nut into temptation, but dclivere us from ivel. 
Amen. 

Ill another manuscript of Wickliffe’s transla* 
tion, who lived iu Richard the Second’s time, 
about the year 1.377, it is rendered with very 
small ditlerenci' from tliis. And Michael Dray¬ 
ton, in his Polyolb. Cant. 8, hath these words out 
of Rubeit of Gloucester, conoernisig London’s 
being walled by Lud. 

Walls he let make al about, and yates up 
. anddoun. 

And after Lud that was is name iie duped it 
Lulls town; 

The liei tc yate of the touu that yout slput tber 
aud is, 

He let hie cUipic Ludgate after is 0 name t wis. 

He let him tbo’ he was ded burie at' tbu'lk 

■ 

Theruore yut after him me clupoth it Ludgate. 

About the year T400, Qoitrisbed the fa^bbs'" 
Ciiauccr, whose chief faiBt \vas the foo' 

many Fieneh and Latin wolrds'd^th thii' l^A^illih^ 

1 shall give you a taste of hiri style, in the deKri^- 
tiun of the sudden stir and fear that happened 
upon the cock’s being C'ortieil aVfAy by rfds; 

VOL. IV. 
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The sely widuWe and her daugbien two 
j. Herdethehennis crie and make wo. 

And at tlie dore steite they anon. 

And saw the fox towarde Uje wood ipoii. 

And bare upon his back the cocke away. 

And crU-d out Harow and well away. 

Aha, the foxe, and after hem they ran. 

And eke with slaves m.iiiyanotber mani 
Ran, Cull our dog, Talbot and eke Gartondei 
And Malkin with ber distafie in her hodddi 
Kan Cow and calfe, and eke the very hc^es. 

For they so sore nfeude wrre of the doggeS, 

And shouting of inen, aiid of wutneii eke. 

They ran so, her herte thought to breke. 

They yellcu as fendes do in hell: 

The duckes cried as men would them queil. 

And the Wife of Bath’s Tale begins thus; 

111 Iheolddaies of king Artour, 

(Of which the Bretons spedken great bononr). 
All was this hmd fuldiledof ftiiry, 

Tlieelfe queue, witli her joly company, 

Daunsed full oft in many a grene mbdt: 

Tbis was the old opinion as 1 rede. 

I speake of many an hundred yerC ago. 

But now can no man se elfes md. 

For now the great eharite and praieres, 
Oflimitoiirs and other bolyfreres, 

Tliat scrchen every land, and every streme. 

As thicke as motes in the sunne bemej 
Blissing halles, chambers, kitchens andboures, 
Citees, borowes, castellcs and hie toures, 
Thropes, bernes, sliepena, and deirirs, 

Tliis maketh that there been no fairies. 

The Libei- Fc.stialis, about 1500. 

Failcr cure that arte in bev 3 >-nes, halowed be 
tbj’ name, thy gingdome come, thj' wyl be doon 
in eith as it is in hevyn, our every daies brede 
gyve us to dayp, ami forgive ns our trespasses as 
we fbrgyve tbeym that tresp.isse agayuste us, add 
lede us nat in temptaciou but delyver us from all 
cvyll. 

Tyndalc, A. D. 1526- 

Our father which art in heaven, hidowed be thy 
name. Let thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
f^nlftlK-d ns well in earth as it is in heven. Geve 
ns this daye ur dayly bred and fiirgeve us cure 
del It'S as we forgeve ur detters. And leade us not 
into temptation, but delyArer us from evyll. For 
tliyiic IS the kyngdom and the power and the 
glorve for ever. Amen. 

N. B. This is the first Lord’s Prayer with the 
doxology in the close, being taken from the G feek» 
whereas those before were taken from the Latin, 
and want that part. 

The Athkuasian Creed in' old English vene. 

Who so wil be sauf to blis Wkmetmt wilt H 
Before alie tbinges nede to is muhi. 

Thai he bald with alie his mibt 

The heli traiithe and leue it riht „ , 

Whilk bot ilken td queme WTOeft iw 
Hote and werolcs it yheme, 

VfkhoutendtedebesthetfiW%: . - 
©odes sight in ai*<bH0W' 

Softii»l)c the hell tfruAt (hW Ukd Jfc 
That o Odd' inne th«5o!t)*«fe _ '• - _ 
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And tbrinncss in onneete , 

‘Wnrcbip we the more and lesse , 

Ke the hodee oht inen(cand« NtUber confitunding. 
Xe the stayeinfs sondraade 
for other bode of fader other of son For therr't 
Olber of heli gost wil with am wnn. one ytnon. 
Sot of fadir and son and lihli gohte Sai tht God- 
On is godcs toningue that is motte head qfthe 
I^even blis is til am. Uire Father. 

Si on in mikeihedetobe 

■Whiik the ihder whilk the son Such at the Father. 
Whilk heii gost wit with am wun 
Unshapen fader unsbapen son is The Father im~ 
'Unsbapen heli go^te in blis rreate. 

Mikel fader mikel son ai The father immpr^ett- 

Mikel heli goste nibt and dai. tdde. 

Ai lastand fader, ai lastand sou The Faiker etemd. 
Ai lastand heli be utoii 

ddnd thow be tber noht tbrc ai Yet there are not 
lastand three. 

Bot on ai lastand over al land 
AIs nolit litre unmade nc mikel At alto they are 
ill re not three. 

But on unmade and on mikel is he 
AIs so almihtand feder alroihtand son So liheteise 
Almilitand heli goste to wun the Father, 

And thowbether noht almihtand And yet they are 
Bot on almihtand is licand not three, 

AIs so God fader God sone isse The Father u God, 
God ball gost with am in blis 
And thuwhether noht godcs thre Yet they ore not 

Bot on IS god and ai sal he three. 

For als seagallic hode god our So hkemite the 
louerdetobe Father, 

Thurght cristen gotbenes lette sal he 
So thre godes or louerdes to kali And yet not three. 
Tburgbt heli festnes forboden ar all. 

The fedir of non made is be 'Jhe Father it made of 
Ne shopcn ne kuraed to he none. 

The sone of only fader blis The son it. 

Moht shapen ue made but kumed is 
The bell goste of fadir and son mibtand 77<e Holy 
Noht sbapen ne made hot forth cornand Ghost. 
Then o fodijr noht fadres thre Jt one/ather, 

O son noht thre sones to be 
O heli goat and no mo 
Of tbam cornand ne thre no two 
And this thrinnes thet with inne 
Noght first or latter noht more or minne 
Bot al thre persones lastand ai 
To tham end evenmette are thai 
So that hi alle ala bifore saide is 
And thrinnes in onnes 
And onnesse in thrinnes ai 
We to wnncbip nibt and dai 
Who that'then wil berihed be 
So of the thrinnes leue he 
And nede at bele that lost ai sat 
That the fieshede at with al 
Of our louerd Thu Crist fortlii 
That be trowe it trewli 
Then is ever trantbe right 
That we leve withalle our miht 
That oure loverd Jbu Crist in blis 
Oodes sone and man ha ia 
Code of kiiide of fadir kumed werid God of the 
Inforn substance. 

Bfanofktnde of moder intri world boro 
Fulli godfoili man Ihtand^ God, 

Of scbilfiit Saul andmannet fiesbe bp*r4 
Even ip the fndir thufght god hedar to thy 

I than fadir tburgbt mauilM^t 'FsfAer. 
tthcfhebegodandinim fno^althoi^h. 

‘dhdk - • ' 


And in this Tri, 
nity. 

So that ta alt 
ihingt. 

fft therefore that, 
fiathermore. 


For the rif^. 





-On noht thnrght wendinge of godbed in One noC 
fitssbc by. 

Bot thurgtit takynge of nianhede in godncsshe ' 

On al noht be mengingo of stayelnes 
Bot thnrght onhcdc of hode that is 
That yho'ed for oure helc dona went til ffTio mf- 
belle fered. 

.The tilled dai ros fro dede ao felle 

Upstegh til heven sitteson right hand. JTe ascended. 

Of god fwlir alle iniyhtand 

And yhit fur to come is he 

To deme the q.aik and dede that be 

Ate whos come alle men that arc At tehote coming. 

Sal rise with thaire bodies tbare 

And thelde sal thai nil thai ne wil 

Of thairaweii dedes il 

And that wel haf cloun that dai: And they t/ud have 
Sal go to Ilf that lai^tes ai done good. 

And iuol haf doiin sal wende 

In Gre tastend witliontcn ende <■ 

This is the tcauht that heli isse. TXw it the truth, 

Whilk bot ilkon with miht htsse 

Trewlic and tastlic trowe he 

Saufe no mai he never be. 

In a Bible set forth with the king’s licence, 
translated by Thomas Mathews, and inintol in 
the year 1^31, the Loid’s Prayer is rcndeied thus. 

O oiirc father which aite in heven, haluaed be 
thy name. I.ct thy kingdoine come. Thyuill 
be fultiled, as well in eilh, as it is in heven. 
Geve us this daye oure dajly bred. And forsevc 
us our ttcaspases, even as we forgeve oure lies- 
poceis. And had us nut into temptaciou, but de¬ 
liver IIS from cvyl. Amen. 

We shall now present the reader uith a passage 
or tao, out of Gawin Douglas bishop of Dunkcl, 
who flourislieil in the toiiitecntli and filtointli cen¬ 
turies. And though some persons may blame 
me, that in producing specimens of tht alti latiun 
of the Bnglisli toiiguv*, 1 quote a Scotch author; 
yet if those piiirsons will give themselves the tiou- 
bte of cunsiduring him mure b'cdlully, tiny will 
perceive that Ins language, if il be not old English, 
IS very near a- kin to it; and sir David IJndsay, in 
Ills prologue of the Complaint of Papingo, pub¬ 
lished at Kdinburuh, 1392, seems to be of this 
opinion; for .speaking ui this author, he has these 
citpressions : 


Alaceforane, quliik lamp was in this land. 

Of eloquence the flow and lialmy strand; 

And ill our Iiiglis [Emtlish] rbetoiiek the rose. 
As of mUeis the carbu tickle bin chose, 

And as Pbebus dois Cynthia precel. 

So Gawin Douglas bishop ofDunkell. 

And since 1 have cited this testimony of sir 
David Lindsay, concerohig the bishop; I <l>all 
give you one more, aud the rather, because it re¬ 
lates to my present design, and has not been 
mentioned by the publishers of the last edition of 
this author:*and it is that of William Lisle, esq. 
in bis prefiice to a Saxon Treatise De veteri 
novo Tastamento. Ed. lamd. 1623. 1 lighted on 
Virgil Scottish^ by the reverend Gawin Douglas, 
bishop-of Ounknlt and uncle, to the earl of Angus, 
the best translation.of .lhat poet that ever I read: 
And though 1 found tliat dialsct more hard than 
any of the fiumor (as nearer tbo Saxon, because 
farther ftom the norroan} yet with lielp of the 
Latin, 1 made Ihlft to understand it, and read the 
hook mow Urn once, beginoiwg: to the 
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«nd; whereby I muet cenfeisii I got vborcr know¬ 
ledge of that 1 sought than by any of theothor; 
for as at the Sa^on Invasion many of tlie SaxOna 
fled into Scotland, preserving in that reaiin un- 
conqucred, as the line royal, aoalso thelanguage, 
better than the inhabitants here, niider conquerors 
law and cnatotn, were able. 

’J'lius iar Mr. Lisle. We shall now come to our 
good bishop, (li^ conclusion to the translation of 
Virgil is iit these wo[ds. 

Thus up my pen and instrumeutis foil zore, , 
Oil Virgillis post I fix for ciiermorc! 

Neuir from theiis sic matteris to dii^ri'nc; 

My 1011*10 sal now be clcn»j cuntemplatiur. 

And soliiare, us doitb the bird in cage; 

Sun fer by worn all is iiiy chyidis age. 

And of my day is nerc passit the liulf date, 

Tiwit nature sold me granting, weill I ivatc. 

Thus sen 1 feile doun sweyaiid the ballancc, 

Here I resigne up zouogkeris obsen aricc, 

And wyl dt-rek my labauuris cuerniuir, 

Vntu the commoun weltli and Goddisgloir. 

A dew, giul readcris, God gif zou al gtid nycht, 
And eftir deith grant rs his hcvinly lycht. 

These verses nerd no explanation, since with a 
little change of a few letters they will appear to be 
clean English- Eut, however, 1 will explain a 
word or two; zore, ready; sic, such matters to 
describe; sen, since far outworn; suhi, should; 
aweyaod, swaying down; inclining, iveighiiis; 
zouiigkeris, young men; z, being frttqiieiilly us^ 
among the old writers, and especially in this au¬ 
thor, for y. I shall add a few verses more, whciv- 
in he desires that neither his rhyme nor words 
may be changed, 

Ze wjritaris al, and gentle rendaris cik, 

Offendis not my volume, I beseik, 

Bot rede Icic, and tak glide tent in tyme, 

Xe nuuthir ipiiffil, nor mismeter my ryme, 

Kor alter not my wourdis, I zou jn-ay: 

Lo this is all, bmv suhirris, have gnde day. 

In the fifteenth century lived the famous Ud- 
raond Spenser: we will present you with t|i<* 23th 
and Sljjth stanzas of the 9th ranto of his Fairy 
Sueeo, b. 1. concerning Despair, for which sir 
Philip Sydpey gave him 2001. and so conclude 
this hciin. 


A wide way made to let forth living bteatb^ ’ < 

. But i more fearful, or mere lucky wfebt. 

Dismay'd with tha' deformed dismal sight; 

Fled fast away, half dead with dying fear, &o. 

I should new proceed to give some instances of 
the change of our language hnm Shaksneare, 
Ben. Johnson, my lord Bacon, Mdton, Wader, 
Cowley, dec. But tbev being books that are 
almost in evtry bodies hands, awl my preface be* 
ginning already to swell, I sbali defer it to a more 
convenient opuurtunity. I shall theicfure en¬ 
deavour to answer an objection that is made, 
agaiostonr tun.gue, that it is made up of too inany 
monosyllables: but thi.s is a proof of its antiquity, 
if what Salmasius says be true, Certum quippa 
est, lingnasuinnesquai motinsyllabis constant esse 
casteris aiUiquiores. Multis aliundavit mono*, 
syllabis antiipia GrO’Ca, cujus vestigia, .apud 
portas qui antiquitatcin afi'ectariiiit, reiiiansere 
non pauca. De Re tieUemsliei, p, 390. For it 
is certain, that all those languages wliicb consist 
of muiiu*iyllablcs are ancieiiter than the others; 
tlie Greek tongue abounded in -monosyllables, of 
which there remain many initancvs among the 
ancient Greek poets. And indeed we have this* 
advantage from our ni(>m><.yilah’.es, or words of 
one syllable, that v/e can express more matter in. 
fewi r words than any other language whatever; 
and tl’ongli the muiioayllables arc not so fit for* 
numbers, >ct that happuu-ss of eompositioii, 
which is pcculi.ir to our langnogc wiUi the Greek,, 
makes our poetry as musical and harmonious as 
that of any nation in the world. And Mr. Den¬ 
nis, who is a veiy gowl judge, says, the English is 
more strong, more full, more sounding, more sig¬ 
nificant, and more harinunious than the FVetich.' 
I know, says he, very well 'iiat a great many will 
b<> IIIIwilling to allow the last; but he aiirpe.s 
this .as a cunxiiicing proof of it, that we have’ 
bi.aiik verse which is not iiihnrmoiiiuns, and the 
French preten.l to no poetical iinmbers, without 
the assistance of rhime. And the Icnrocd and in¬ 
genious Mrs, r.lstob has given variety of instances 
fiom our own poets, which sufficiently piovc that 
there is a secret sweetness and harmony in verses 
made up of monosyllables artfully placed. Pre¬ 
face to her Sa.xan grammar, p. 13- 1 shall give 
thrc'C examples as brought by that lady from Mr. 
D.-yden. 

Arms and the niau i sing who forc’d by fate. *’ 
From Mr. Creech. 


From whom returning sad and comfortless, 

As on tlie way together we dkl fare, 

We. met the villain (God from him me bless) 

That cursed wight, from whom 1 soap’t why Pore, 
A man of hdl, that cplls himself Despair, 

Who first us greets, and after fair ar'-^s 
Of tydings strange, pf adventures rare; v.- 
So creeping duw, as make, in bidden weeds, 
Inquiieth of our states and knightly deeds. 

Which when he knew, and felt onr fi*able bearbi, 
Emboft with bale, and bitter byting grief. 

Which love bad launced with his deadly darts. 
With wounding words aud terms of foul repiti^, 
He pluckt from us all hope of due relief. 

That eorstui held inlove^of lingring life; . 

The hopeless, Ijgrtless,’gam the cupning thief 

Berswade to die, to stint ^fiittber strife^ 

To me he lent this rope, to him • rusty katfr.. 
With which snd instrument of hasty death, 

T)l|^ troN 


Nor could the world have bom so fierce a flaDOe, 

From sir John Denham’s Coopcrs.Uili. ~ 

Tim’ deep yet clear; tlio’ gentle yet not duU, 
Btrong without rage, without o’er flowing full. 


And indeed there arc no subjects but u hat may 
>0 nobly and beaiittfiilly clutlied io an Etiglitk 
a'«.<is; for our language bas whatever is qefeessaty 
cthe making a hmgnagt-complete; for it 1$ if%.’ 
liflcaiit, easy, copious, and sweet.' /But'Wd'must 
lOt enlarge on thew mutters. howevfy 

respass a ,little more on ^^our patl^Of, 

’Oil a specimen of the copiouSmsMtdfi^langdi^. * 
n these two words, Ai^er ifiid'-.8tirl1iihg. 'Ji»(i|»r • ■ . 
oezphtss whiolt jwssion, 

votda', wrath, pasioon, paailiOHa.te,;idiarpnos3,'fri^^ 
lury, outrage, pet, efaok^,- gauli iMbnii, 

Mit, chafe, vex, take-on,. in(liiaie,'l(hwe, 
exasperale, 
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hasty, faiioun, outragioas, rngu!, look big, placabla, 
apiiposo, sUniwcb, aLniino«tty, he»rb>buioiDg, 
luugh, hot, snappihb, cofst, snarl, muffle, &c. 
>So toi the nord Sti tking we me, smite, bang, beat, 
bast, buffet, Cliffy dash, hit, swinge, thump, 
thwack, blow, stripe, slap, flap, np, tap, kick, 
wince, cpurn, bob, oux, fillip, whirret, yerfce, 
pummel, pnncb, rebuff, percussion, repercussion, 
collision, fcc. So we say to seoth, or boil brotli, 
to stew prunes, poach eggs, coddle apples, bake 
bread, {or which espiessions to seeth, stew, poach, 
coddle, bake, the Latins have only the word eo- 
futre^ fur pimtre is neitlier to make bread nor 
bake it. " In pistrino autem pinsuntur farta, uti 
prodeat faiiiia, unde panes coufiant m fiimo, quo 
sint esm demuin coqnendi;'’ as our learned Ga» 
takwhath lightly observed. See, fhrther, our arti- 
de GnAMMAn. 

To ENGLUT V. a. (engloutir, French.) 

1. To swallow up iHhakspettte). S To glut; 
to pamper iAieham), 

ENCONASIS, in Jbtronomy. See Her¬ 
cules. 

To ENGO'RE. t». a. (from gore.)To pierce; 
to prick; not used {Spinser). 

To ENGO'RGE. o. a. (from gorge, Fr.) To 
swallow; to devour; to gorge (i^enser). 

ToEngo'rge. n. b. To feed with eager¬ 
ness and voracity (Mtllon). 

ENGRAFTING. See Gardening and 
Grarttng. 

To ENGRA'IL. v. a. (from grele, French ) 
To indent in curve lines (Carru'). 

To ENGRA'IN. v. a. (from grain.) To die 
deep; to die in grain (6^efue>}. 

To ENGRA'rPLE v, n. (from dapple.) 
To close with; to contend with hold on each 
other (,DanM). 

To EN(jRA'SP. «. a. (from grasp.) To 
seize ; lo hold fast in the hand {Spenser). 

To ENGRA^VE. v. a. pret. engraved} {>art. 
j^. engraved or engraven, (e/iginoer, Fr.) 1. 
To picture by ineisKms in any matter (Pope). 

2. To mark wood or stone (Exodus). 3. To 
impress deenfy; to imprint (Locke). 4. (from 
grave.) To now; to inter (Spenser). 

ENGRA'VER. t. (from engrave.) A cutter 
in stone or other matter (Hale). 

ENGRAVING, the art of cutting metals, 
precious stones, woods, &c. and representing 
thereon figures, letters, or whatever device or dc- 
aign the aitist fancies. Engraving is propeily a 
branch of sculpture, and is divided into several 
Qther branches, according to the matter whereon 
it is employed, and the manner of performing it. 

JfisU^ Hf Bngrvmg .—Engraving is an art 
chiefly m modern invention; having its rise no 
earlier tI||W the middle tlm fifteenth century. 
The aocicots, indeed, praed^ engraving on 
precious stones sind emUds with very good suc¬ 
cess; and there ■mvfttU VMay of their works re- 
mining equal to any nroducuon of the later ages. 
»U theartof engramogORPlRtes and bjockaof 
wood, to afford prioti or impiesiipns. was not 
knowii culafter the invention of pein^g in oU. 
Of tb^ laatf the most nncieiiilt' iwmIo it that on 
; wood; tbefl^lnmretiiDaa on,pttl0rhn^ been 
Mstaken ftotn oarkeil wooden For this in- 

’ tMmn wo qro iodibted to thn,m^ri«ak», or 

bqpnfljpg;« tiM flffeouii 


century. source may perhaps ho 

tracbd the first idea uf moveable types, wmd» aip- 
peered not long after; for tlftie bncf-malers ^ 
not entirely confine themselves to the printing 
and painting of cards, but produced also subjects 
of a more devout nkture; many of which, taken 
from holy writ, are still preserved in German li¬ 
braries, with the esplanatory test faci% the 
figures; the whole engraved in wood. ']n»u a 
species of books was formed; such as, Historia 
sancti Johannis, eiutque Visiones Apocalypticae; 
Historia Vetcris k Novi Testamenti, known by 
the name of the Poor Man’s Bible. These short 
mementos were printed only on one side; and 
two of them bring pasted together, had the ap¬ 
pearance of a single leaf. The earliest date on 
any of these wooden cuts is 14!23. The subject is 
St. Christopher carrying the infant Jesus over 
the sea, preserved in a convent at Buzhrim ne» 
Menningen. It is of a folio size, illuminated in 
the same manner as the playing cards; and at 
the bottom is this inscription, 

" Cristoferi faeiem die quacunque tueris. 

Ilia nempe die morte mala non morieris. 

Milleriuio CCCC° XX“ tenio." 

Upon the invention of moveable types that branch 
oi the brief malers business, so far as it regarded 
the making of books, was gradually discontinued; 
but the art itself of engraving on wood continued 
in an impioving state; and towards the end of 
the fifteenth and beginning of the sUteenth cen- 
turv, it became customary for almost every one 
of the German engravers on copper to engrave 
on wood also. The works of Albert Durer iu 
this style of engraii^ are justly held in the high¬ 
est esteem. Italy, loanee, and Holland, have 
produced many capital artists of this kind; but 
for boldness and spirit we must see the prints of 
Christopher Jegher, who worked under the di- 
rection of Kubens, and was without doubt assist¬ 
ed by that great master The invention of that 
species of engraving distinguished by the appel¬ 
lation of chtaio-icHre, seems also to be yustly cirim- 
td by the Germans, and first practised by Mair; 
one of whose prints of this kind is dated 1499. 
Many excellent works in chiaro-scuro have been 
produced m Prance; and in Italy it was honoured 
with the performances ot Titian and Parmegiano; 
but the attempts of Jackson, Kirkall, and others 
in England, have not been equally succe^ul. A 
set of excellent prints in this way have lately been 
published bv J. Skippe, esq. a connoisseur and 
dillettante. in Germany, about A D. 1450, prints 
from engraved copper first made their appear¬ 
ance. The earliest date of a copperplate print is 
indeed only 1461, but however faulty this print 
may be with respect to the dras^ng, or defective 
in point of taste, the mechanical part of the exe- 
cutioa of it has by no means the appearance of 
being one of the first productions of the graver. 
We have also several other engravings eindently 
the work of the same master; in which the im¬ 
pressions are so neatly taken from the plates, and 
the engraviags to clearly printed in every part, 
that, accord]^ to all appenance, they could not 
be tEecuted in a much better manner in the pre¬ 
sent day, with all the conveniences which the 
coppeniate printers now possess, and the ad¬ 
ditional lokowladge diey most necessarily have 
acqnited io the course of more than three cen- 
tuxiM. ,Hence we may fidriy conclnde, that if 
they trttt.av dm fli^ speeimem of the engra- 
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vcr'> trorfcmiiaUdit, thef were ntueii lew ibe .'Demeneui wierewedat Parw is imfeetioa of Md 
first eflfom of the copperplate priatcr’t abiUlj^i' chalk. The hMr and beird ak# e^iMieteed lijf 
It u likewite to be olmrved, that Martin Shoen, sfrokeii. Stephen de Lattlne, a native m OeM& 
Who if aaid to have worked from 14S0to 1486, ny, followed the neps of Caiftpa^Ola} andiitahif 
was apparently the scholar of Stoltzhirs; for he of his fiight work* are executed in dote osm 
followM hif style of engravlnv, and copied from Jcdin BoiiTanger, a french artiK, v^o flourlsiiiM 
fattn a set of print*, reprcsentii^ the passion of in the middle of the last century, and hh ebb* 
oar Saviour. Now, altowing Stoltzhirs to have temporary Kichdas Vah PlattenMiv, inmroved 
preceded his disciple only tea years, this carries greatly on this method, and practim It With 
the era of the art back to 1450, as was said above, moefa success. It is CPtily, however, of late, that 
There it no ground to suppose that it was known it has beM Mnridered at an object worthy 
to the Italians tilt at least ten years afterwards, neral knitation. John tarnna executed this lund 
The earliest prints that are known to be thrirs of work with a hammer and a stnall punch of 
are a set of the seven planets, and an ahnanac chkri. Engraving in mezZotiiito was invented 
by way of frontispiece; on which are directions about (he rtiidihe of the seventeenth century; 
for finding Easter from 1465 to 1511 inclusive i and the invention has generally been attributed 
and we may be assured that the engravings were to prince Rupert. (Sra Mezzotinto). En> 
no| antedated, asthealmanacwouldnavethusbeen graving in aquatinta is quite a recent inventiotr, 
less valuable. These prints must therefore have and seems at once to mm been carried to per* 
been executed in 1464, which is only four years fectiou by Sandby, and other artists of tfaC pre* 
later than the Italians claim. Tlie three earliest arm age. (See AsvaTtNTa). Engraving with 
Italian engravers are Finiguerra, Boticelli, and the tool was the kind origin;^y practised, and it 
llaldini. If we are to refer these prints to any of is yet retained for many purposes. For though 
the three, we shall naturally conclude them to be etching be more easy, ana other advantages at- 
the work of Finiguerra or Baldini; for they are tend it; yet where great regularity and exactness 
not equal either in drawing or composition to of the stroke or tines are required, the Working 
those ascribed to Boticelli, which we know at with the graver is much more efihctual : on sShira 
least were designed by him; and as Baldini is ex- account it is more suitable to the precision neees- 
pressly said to have worked from the designs of sa^ in the exccntion of portraits; as there every 
Boticelli, it will appear most probable that they thing the most minute must be made out and ez- 
belong to Finiguerra. With respect to the inven- pressed, according to the original subject, whh- 
tion of etching, it seems to be not well known to out any licence to the fancy of the designer in 
whom it is to be ascribed. One of the most early deviating from it, or varying the d^c^ either by 
specimens is the print by Albert Diirer, known that masterly negligence and simplicity in some 
by the name of the Cannon, dated 1518, and parts, or those bold sallies of the imagination and 
thought by some, with little foundation, to have hand in others, which give spirit and force to 
been worked on a |date of iron. Another etching history painting. 

by the same artist is Moses receiving the tables Historical enCTavings for the port folio and 
of the law, dated 1514. It was also practised in furniture seemed at one period to advance rapidly 
Italy soon after this by Parmegiano, in whose Wwartfe ptt’feetiwi, to which the lalC HhierlllRn 
etchings we discover the hand of the artist work* Boydelt greatly contributed; but the death of 
ing out a system as it were from his own ima- Strange, Hall, and "Woollet, have Iwen almost fa- 
gination, and strivmg to produce the forms he tal to the hopes of the amateur, which rest, in'a 
wanted to express. We see the difficulty he la- great measure, upon Heath, Sharp, Bromley, and 
boured under; and cannot doubt, from the exa- a few Others, as in this particular instance we du 
mination of the mechanical part of the execution not include those eminent foreigners who have, 
of his works, that he had no instruction; and or do at present reside in England. Whatever 
that it was something entirely new to him. If dehcienctes we may discover in the prosecution 
the story is true, that he kept an engraver by of rise arts in this country, is fortunately not to 
profession in his house, the novelty of the art is be attributed to want of genius, or relaxation 
rendered so much the more probable. Me died from study in the artist; the chtil of apathy in 
in 1540. As to that species of engraving in which the rich, who view a wretched coloured aquatinl 
the modes of etching and cutting with the graver with the same or more pleasure than the most H- 
are united, it must have been found necessary boured production of the graver, is the baleful 
immediately upon the invention of etching; it cause of the languishing state of historical en- 
was, however, first carried to perfection by G. graving. When person* capable Of affording pa- 
Audran, and Is now afmust universally practised, tronage are taught discriminatioir, future w^- 
whether the work is in strokes or in dots. En- lets mil fascinate the best judges of engraring. 
graving in dots, the present fashionable method. We have, however, some very fine engraver^ m 
IS a very old invention and the only mode dis- di^rent departtfients, among whom if would Be 
covered by the Italikni*. Agostmo de Musis, unjuit fiot to spediy the names of Milton, 
commonly called Augustjne of Venice, a pupil of , Lawty, and Mrs. QrfIBths. , , , * 

Mare Antonio, used it in several of his earliest . EivORavtire on oOpper, the making,.'corn- 
works, but confined it to the flesh, a* in the ttt(- spondtenfly to some delineated figwte or 
dated print of an old man seated upon « baidt, luih concave lines oO a smooth sadufe of kop- 
witb a cottage in the back ground. He flowrfsb* per, either by cutting or eorrdkioi^ r^der ft 
ed from 1509 to 1536. We also find it in a print capable, when charged prewjlf’ii^h ady eO- 
of a singie figure standing', holding a cup add loured fluid, of imparting l^j^l^rrisip^im ex- , 
looking upwards, byGiuno Campagnola,* who actreptCkentatidnof tbebg^foroesrgdMfi^m*^ 
engraved about the year 1516. 'fipe back ground or parehmCdt. Whether am tfifincB* r' 

is executed with round dots, made apparently of engrkving; willirt^rdtoihilulQi^, ; 

with a dry point. The figdre is outlined with a sltre ft affiircft, Or the dKficuUy^fii^ajtfiMw ' 
stroke deeply engraved, and finished with dots, ei^ttridib caantii but ^ " 

in a manner greatly resembling those prints which thtee accokotf it nerits a 
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AMoiig the polite strts. By tbu art the cabi¬ 
nets of the curious are adorned with the pur- 
trauuf the gieaiest n}en of all ages and na¬ 
tions: and their memories, their most remark¬ 
able and most glorious actions, are trans-- 
niit.ed to the latent posterity. By this art also, 
the paintinra of the greatest, masters are multi¬ 
plied to a landless number; and the lovers of 
the poUte arts, however widely diffused, are en- 
abl«^ to ei:goy those l>eauties, trom which tlicir 
distant situations would otherwise have for ever 
debarred them.. Persons of moderate fortunes 
ore hereby cnahled to become possessed of all the 
spirit, jmd all the pi'etry. cootaiued in those mi¬ 
racles of art, whicli seemed to have been reserved 
for the lemplfo of tt.ily, or the cabinets of 
princes. Hhen we reflect, that the engraver, 
beside the b«'iutic'> of poetic compurition, and the 
jartful ordinance of design, is to espress, merely 
ti.eir.can.i 01 tight and shade, ad the various 
tints of colours and dair-obscure-, to give a relief 
to each tigure, and a truth to each object; that 
lie is now id paint a sky serene and bright, and 
.then loaded with dark clouds; now the pure 
tr.tnquil sticani, and then the foaming, raging 
sea; tliat here he is to express the character ot 
the m,in, stiougly ma.ked iu his countenance, 
.and there the minutest ornament of his dress; in 
a word, that he is to represint all even the most 
difTiC il' (ilijct; in nature; we cannot sufficiently 
ndmite hi '-ast iniprovenicnts. in this art, and 
that degree of . erfeetion to which it is at this day 
ainveO. hce t uiMs 

J-'Jfcrint ai tin <(f eiijir/tvhig m These are 

as follow: I. hi sM-okes cut through a thin wax, 
laid upon the coppir with a point, and these 
strokes liitten or cortoded into the copper with 
aquiiforiis. i.-'ce tTcniNo.) 2. In strokes with 
the gi tier alone, unassisted by aquafortis. -In 
this instance, the design is traced with a sharp 
tool called a dry point, upon the plate; and the 
stroke's are cut oi ploughed upon -the copper 
with an Instrumeut distinguished hy the name of 
a graver. S. In stroltes first etched and after¬ 
wards finished with the graver: by this expe¬ 
dient the two former methods arc united. 4 . In 
dots without strokes, which are executed with 
the point upon the wax or ground, bitten in with 
the aquafortis, and afterwards harmonized with 
the graver, by wliich instrument small dots are 
jnade; or with the graver alone, as in the flesh 
and finer parts, unassisted with tlie point, b. In 
.dots first etched and afterwards harmonized with 
the dry point, performed by a little hammer, 

. calletl apvt mallti, or the work of the hammer, as 
.practised by (.utma and others. 6 , In Mezzo- 
TiMTO, 7. In AeuATiNTA. See these articles 
Jifjinlntntt tued in tngraving on copper .—The prir;- 
cipat instruments, used in engraving with the 
. tool aie, graven, scrapers, a burnisW, an oil¬ 
stone, auci a., cushion .for bearing the plates. 
Gravdrs are made in several forms with respect 
the points,..son^ being,square, others lozenge; 
(be suuare grayer Jhtf cutting broad and deep, 
aud toe lozenge for mt^e delicate and fine strokes 
end. f,arches. Im Bossy recommends, as the most 
genct;alJjr useful, such, m ^e of a form betwixt 
the square and lozeiiw: audhe;s^ytses, that they 
V abould be, a good lenj^; .snmll-towards tiie 
' \ . .^ohit, but stronger upwards, that they mdy Jiave 
.'^reuiph eooui^.to bear suty strf»a tl^e may be 
ii^bnon.themt for if they be too 
: moiiated high, they wi 4 ,Wnd; which 

their breakui^, e^ecially if 
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they be not employed for ve^ smell objects. Thy 
burnisher is used to assist in the engraving on 
some occasions, as well as to polish the plates. It 
is seven inches long, and made of. fiue steel well 
polished. The burnisher is formed at one end, 
and a scraper on the other, each about an inch 
and a half long from the point: betwixt them 
about four inches of the instrument m made 
round, and serves as a handle; and is thicker in 
the middle than at the necks, where the burnisher 
and scraper beitin, which necks are only one 
quarter of an inch in diameter. The principal 
application of it in engraving, besides its use in 
polishing tne pl-ates, is to take out any scratches 
or accidental defacings that may happen to the 
plates during the engniving; or to lessen the 
L-lfect of any parts that may .be too strongly 
marked in ilic work, and require to be taken 
down. A cushion, as it is called, is generally 
used for supporting the plate in such a manner, 
that it may be turned every way with ease. It 
is a bag of leather tilled with sand, which should 
be of the size th<-tt will liest suit the plates it !s in¬ 
tended to bear. They are round, and about nine 
inches over, and three inches in thicknes,s, '1 he 
dry point, or needle, which has been of late 
much used in engraving, is a tool like an etching 
point, which being drawn hard on the copper, 
cuts .V stroke, and raises a burr; the burr is 
scraped ofT, and there icmains a stroke more soft 
and delicate than can be produced in any other 
way. 

Method of engraving on topper. —The cushion 
being laid on the table, the plate must he put 
upon it; and the giaver being held in the hand 
in a proper manner, the point must lie applied 
to the plate, and moved in the proper direction 
for producing the figures of the line.-intended: 
observing, in forming .straight lines, to hold the 
plate steady on the ciishion; and where they are 
to be ♦’.ler, to pres* more lightly, using greater 
force where they arc to be broader and deeper. 
In making circular or other curve lines, hold 
your hand and graver steadily; and as you work, 
turn your plate u))oii the cushion .igainst your 
graver, otherwi ,e it will be impossible for you to 
make any circular or curved line with that neat¬ 
ness and command of hand you by this means 
may. Alter part of the work is engraved, it is 
necessary to scrape it with the scraper or graver, 
passed in the most level direction over the plate, 
to take uiT the roughness formed by the cutting 
of the graver; but great care must I>e taken not 
to incline tlie edge of the scraper or tool used, in 
such a manner that it may take the least hold of 
the copper, as it would otherwise produce false 
strokes or scratclies in the engraving; and that 
the engraved work may be rendered more visible, 
it may afterwards he rubbed pver with a roll of 
felt dipped in oil. In using the graver, it is ne¬ 
cessary to carry it as level as possible with the 
surface of the plate; for otherwise, if the fingers 
slip betwixt them, the line that will be produced, 
whether curve or straight, will become deeper 
and deeper in the progress of its formation ( 
which entirely prevents strokes being made at 
one cut, that will be fine at their extremities, and 
larger in |be middle; aed occasions the necessity 
of retouching to bring them to that state. For 
this reason, it )s very necessary for those- who 
would learn to engrave in perfection, to endea,- 
vour, by frequent triab, to acquit e the habit of 
making such strokes both straight and cttiving, 
by lightening or sinking the graver witii tint 
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hittd, accoHing to the occasion. If, after finish* 
ing the design, any scratches appear, or any pert 
of the engraving be falsely executed, such 
scratches, or faulty parts, must be taken out by 
' the burnisher, and further polished, if necessuy, 
by the above>mentioned roll. The plate being 
- thus engraved, it is proper to round off the 
edges, by using first a rough file, and afterwards 
a smoother; and to blunt the corners a little by 
the same means: after which, the burnisher 
should be passed over the edges to give it a far¬ 
ther polish. In the conduct of the graver and 
dry point consists all the art; for which there 
arc nO rules to be given: all depending on the 
habitude, disposition, and genius, of the artist. 
However, besides the explanations already given, 
some general observations and directions may not 
be improper. As the principles of engraving are 
the same with those of painting, a person cannot 
expect to attain any considerable degree of per¬ 
fection in this art who is not a good master of 
design; and therefore he ought to be well ac¬ 
quainted both with perspective and architecture: 
for the former, by the proper gradations of strong 
and faint colours, will enable him to throw back¬ 
wards the figures and other objects of the picture 
or design which he purposes to imitate; .and the 
htter will teach him to preserve the due propor¬ 
tion of its several orders, which the painter often 
entrusts to the discretion of the engraver. In 
order to preserve equality and union in his 
works, the engraver should always sketch out 
the principal objects of his piece before he under¬ 
takes to finish them. In workii g, the strokes of 
the graver should never be crossed too much in 
a lozenge manner, p.articiilarly in the represent- 
•atiun of flesh, because sharp angles produce the 
unpleasing efTcct of lattice-work, and take from 
the eye the repose which is to it agreeable in all 
kinds of picturesque designs; wc should except 
the case of clouds, tempests, waves ot the sea, the 
akins of hairy animats, or the leaves of trees, 
where this method of crossing may be admitted. 
Hut in avoiding the lozenge, it is not proper to 
get entirely into the squai-c, which would give 
too much of the hardness of stone. In conduct¬ 
ing the strokes, the action of the figures, and of 
all their parts, shuuhl be cottsidered; and it 
should he observed liow ihey advance towards, 
or recede from the eye; and the graver should 
be guided according to the risings or cavities of 
the muscles or fol^, making the strokes wider 
and fainter in the light, and closer and firmer in 
the shades. Thus the figures will nut appear 
jagged; and the hand should be lightened in such 
a manner, that the outlines may be formed and 
terminated without being cut too hard; however, 
though the strokes break ofi' where the muscle 
begins, yet they ought always to have a certain 
connection with each other, so that the first 
stroke may often serve by its return to make the 
Mcoud, which will show the freedom of the en- 
^aver. In engraving the flesh, the effect may 
be produced in the lighter parts and middle tints 
by long pecks of the graver, rather than by light- 
lines; or by round dots; or by dots a little 
lengthened by the graver; or, best of all, by a 
judicious mixture Of these' toother. la engrav¬ 
ing the hair and the bean], the engraver should 
begin'his work by laying'the principal grounds, ' 
and sketching the chief shades in a careless man¬ 
ner, or with a few strokes: and he may finish it 
tit leisure with finer and tlunner strokes to thts 
exuemities. When arcidtectarc or sculpture it 


to be represented, except it be old and rmnofit 
buildings, the work ought not to be made veiy 
black; bKause, as edifices are commonly con¬ 
structed either of stone or white marble, the co¬ 
lour, being reflected on all sides, does not pro¬ 
duce dark or brown shades as in other suUtances. 
White points must not be put in the pupils of the 
eyes of figures, as in engravings after paintings; 
nor must the hair or beard be represented as in 
nature, which makes the locks appear flowing in 
the air; because in sculpture there can be no 
such appearances. In engraving cloths of difier- 
ent kinds, linen should be doui with finer and 
closer lines than other sorts, and be executed 
with single strokes. Woollen cloth should be 
engraved wide, in proportion to the coarseness 
or fineness of the stuff, and with only two strokes; 
and when the strokes ate crossed, the second 
should be smaller than the first, and the third 
than the second. Shining stufft, which are gene¬ 
rally of silk or satin, and which produce flat and 
broken folds, should be engraved more hard and 
more slraiglit than others, with one or two 
strokes, as their colours are bright or brown; 
aud between the first strokes others smaller muse 
be joined, which is called interlining. Velvet 
and plush are expressed in the same manner, and 
should always be interlined. Metals, as armour, 
Ike. arc also represented by interlining, or by 
clear single strokes. In architecture, tw strokM 
which form the rounding object should rend tO 
the point of sight; and when whole columns oc¬ 
cur, it is proper to produce the effect 3^ much as 
possible by perpendicular strokes. If a gross 
stroke i' pur, it should be at right angles, and 
wider and rhinner than the first stroke. In en¬ 
graving mountains, the strokes ought to be fre¬ 
quently discontinued and broken, fur sharp and 
eraggy objects; and they should be straight, in 
the lozenge manner, .and arcompauied with long 
poiuis or dots; and rocks should be represented 
by cross strokes more square and even. Object* 
that are distant tonards the horizon should _be 
kept very tender, and slightly charged with 
black. Waters that are calm and stilt are best 
represented by strokes that are straight, and pa¬ 
rallel to the horizon, interlined with thnse that 
arc finer; omitting such places as, in consequence 
of gleams of light, exhibit the shining appearance 
of w atcr; and the form of objects reflected from 
the water, at a small distance upqn it, or on the 
banks of the water, are expressed by the same 
strokes, retouched more strongly or faintly as oc¬ 
casion may require, and even by some that are 
perjicndicular. 1-or agitated waters, as the 
waves of the sea, the first stroktes should follow 
the figure of the waves, and may be interlined, 
and the cross strokes ought to be very lox&ige. 
In cascades, the strokes shoiiU follow the nul^ 
and be interlined. In engraving clouds, the 
graver should sport when they appear thick and 
agitated, in turning everyway according to their 
form aud their agitation. If the cloud* are dark, 
so that two strokes are necessary, they should he' 
crossed more lozenge than the figures, £nd the • 
second strokes should be rather ‘Wvler Una fhe 
first. The flat cloiids, that are k^'iiatentibly in 
the clear sky, should be made by krokenpa^el 
to the horizon, aud a fittla ^«v^ng;if 
strokes are required, they Uipuld be more qrlfiiie - 
lozenge; and when they are broagh^to^fT^ 
tremiity, the hand should be so fig' “ ‘" 

they piay form no outlifie. TBe.i 
sky is teprefented by.parallet and* 
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ENGRAVING. 


wrStliout tbc least turning. I 9 landscapes, the 
trees, rocks, earth, and herban, should^ etch¬ 
ed as much at possible; noting should be left 
for the graver but petfecting, eoftening, and 
sttenipliemng. The dry pbint produces an effect 
more delicate than the grayer can, and ntay be 
used to great advantage in linen, skies, distances, 
ice, and!^ often in water, especially in small en- 
navin^. In most things it is proper to etch the 
Aadows, oply leai'iug the lighter tints for the 
dry point, graver, See. 

i a imitate dralmngt luiti ebaU en In per¬ 

forming this a mixture is used of varied and 
irregular dots,, made more or less soft, so as to re- 
aen;ble the grain produced by the chalks on pa¬ 
ver. Every stroke of the chalks on paper may 
Be consideicd as an iudnite number of adjoining 
points, ivlncb aic the soiall eminences of the 
grab] of the paper toucLed by the chalk in pass¬ 
ing over It. Whin the copper-plate has been 
pmished and varnished, or properly prepared, as 
in the common method of engraving, the draw¬ 
ing to be imitated may be counterproved on the 
varnish of the plate. If this cannot be conve¬ 
niently done, _ black lead pencil, or red chalk, 
must be applied to varnished or oiled paper; 
and by means of this chalk or pencil, alt the 
traces of the original will be transmitted to var- 
msh. The outlines of the object must be formed 
in the etching by points, whose magnitude and 
distance must be determined by the quality of the 
strokes in tJie original drawing. The artist may 
be provided witli pointed instruments or needles 
of various sizes with single or double points. In 
forming the light and shade, be should distinguish 
between those batche-, which serve to express the 
perspective of the object, and those which form 
the ground of it. The principal hatches should 
be more strongly marked: the middle tints, if 
etched, should be marked lightly, or they may 
be left till the varnish i? taken off, and be per¬ 
fected with a greater degree of softness, by nee- 
dies or the point of the graver, as the original 
may require. There is nothing peculiar in the 
method of applying the aquafortis in this kind of 
engraving; but it may be observed, that it should 
not be Im sp long a« to corrode the lighter parts 
too much: if the light parts are suflSviently cor- 
roded, they may be stopped out with turpentine 
varnish and lamp black mixed together, and the 
aquafortis may bo applied again to the stronger 
pai^; for it will be no detriment to them if the 
poinb whijsh compose the shade burst into one an- 
othei;, provided the extreme lie avoided. When tlie 
v,rqrk of the aquafortis is finished, and the varnish 
talcen off the copper, it will be necessary in the 
softest parts, such as the flesh, &c. to interstipple 
with proper points; as an effect will he thus pro¬ 
duced nMre*delicate than it it possible to- attain, 
ijiith the aquafortis only; and the strongest sh^es. 
viriU r^uire adduiopajl strength to be given them 
with smidl strohea of the graver. Drawings 
mde with ctudhs. of dil^reot colours may be 
iibluted in this qiansoF, tf pUtf be provided 
for every colour.—of eiigravingis 
intimded to form q^kiod of dooeptioo, so that the 
ebaneist^^nuy npt be at^k on the first inspec- 
two, to d|rtipg}ush betweep thq.oi^'pal drawing 
ami the ess^mg mrdo^ unjiiwtioji.qf it; and it 
iacjurn^ as it senfet.to^^^Uldy <;opies 

of^Wings tfaof# ]ii 9 ^tq(».wiiq^Mi^led in 

wq'pae.of chdhfl,imil;tlin«,m.ferm.aigiaJmprove 
wlm eould not haire accew to the 
o/|liimMll!oj^nietiee<of dratyi^ 


Eitgitawtg w gku is perfoftBtd eiaetly by the 
same proceM as etching on copper; only using 
the fluoric instead of the nit^ut acio. See 
Etchiho. 

Mugravmg en freeuut tUan u the representing of 
figures, or devices in relievo or indwtlMl, cm 
divers kinds of hard polished stones. The an- 
Gteats excelled in this art; there being divert an¬ 
tique gates, cornelians, and onyxes, which surpan 
any thing of that kind the moderns have pro¬ 
duced. Pyrgoteles among the Creeks, and 
Dioscorides undp the first emperors of Rome, 
are the most eminent engravers we read of: the 
former was so esteemed By Alexander, that he 
forbad any body else to engrave his head; and 
Augustus’s head, engraven by the latter, was 
deemed so bcautKul, that the succeeding em¬ 
perors chose it for thrir se^. All the polity arts 
having been buried under the ruins of the Roman 
empire, the art of engraving on stones met with 
the same fate. It was retrieved in Italy at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, when one 
John of Florence, and after him Dominic of 
Milan, pei formed works of this kind no way to 
be despised. From that time, such sculptures 
became common in Europe, and particularly in 
Germany, whence great iiumbers were sent into 
other countries; but they came short of tbc 
beauty of-those of the ancients, e.'-pecially those 
on precious stones; for, as to those on crystal, 
the Germans, and after their example the French, 
&c. have succeeded well enough. In this branch 
of engraving either the diamond or emery may 
be us^. TJie diamond, which is the hardest of 
ail stones, is only cut by itself, or with its own 
matter. The first thing to be done in this branch 
of engraving is, to cement two rough diamouds 
to the ends of two sticks big enough to bold them 
steady in the hand, and to rub or grind them 
against rach other till they be brought to the 

form desired. The dust or powder that is rub¬ 
bed off serves afterwards to polish them, which is 
performed with a kind of mill that turns a wheel 
of soft iron. The diamond is fixed in a brass 
dish; and, thus applied to the wheel, is covered 
with diamond dust, mixed up with the oil of 
olives; and when the diamond is to lie cut iacet- 
wise, they apply first one face, then another, to 
the wlieef. Rubies, sapphires, and topazes, are 
cut and formed the same way on a copper wheel, 
and polished with tripuli diluted in water. As to 
agates, ameth} sts, emeralds, hyacinths, granites, 
rubies, and others of the softer stones, they are 
cut on a leaden wheel, moistened with emery 
water, and polished with tripoli on a pewtexi 
wheel. Lapis lazuli, opal, &c. are polish^ on a 
wooden wheel. To fasluon and engrave vases of 
agate, crystal, lapis lazuli, or the Uke, a kind of 
lathe, Ifke that used by pewterers, is used to hold 
the vessels, which are to- bo wrought with proper- 
tools: that of the engraver generally bolds the 
tools, which are tupnra by a wheel; and the ves-. 
sel is held to them to be cut and engraved, either 
in relievo or otherwise; the tools b^g moistened 
from time to time with diamond dust and ml, or 
at least emery and water. To engrave figures or 
devices on any of these stones, when fished, 
such as. meriela, scgls, fsc. they vse a little iron 
wheel, the Oihdeof whose axis are received wkiun 
two pieces fif iijon, placed uprig^, a* ip the tur- 
ner’alathe; apdlobe brought closer,or set fur¬ 
ther tyjart, »t pleasuresq one end-of the axis are 
fitted the proper tools, being kept tight by a 
screw. Lastly,. The wheel is turptri by the foot. 
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tnd the tune applied by the hand to the tool, 
and is shifted and conducted a« occasion r^nim, 
The tools are generally of iron, and sometimes of 
brass; their form is various, but they generally 
bear sooie resemblance to chisels, ^uges, tl^c. 
Some have small round heads, like buttons, others 
like fen els, to take the pieces out, and others flat, 
&c. When the stone has been engraven, it is 
ptdi^hed on wheels of hair brushes and trip^i. 

£ttf(r»oinfi on steel is chiefly emplt^ed in cut¬ 
ting seals, punches, matrices, and dyes, proper 
for striking coins, medals, and counters. The 
method of engraving with the instruments, &c. 
is the same for coins as*for medals and counters; 
all the difference consists in their greater or less 
relievo ; the relievo of coins being much less 
considerable than that of medals, and that of 
counters still less than that of coins. Engravers 
in Steel common >y begin with punches, which are 
in relievo, and serve for making the creux or ca¬ 
vities of the matrices and dyes; though sometimes 
they iMgin with the oreux or holiowne.-s; but 
then it is only whtn the intended work is to be 
cut very shallow, 'fhe first thing that is done is 
designing the figures; the next is the moulding 
them in wax, ot the ivte and depth they are to 
lie, and from this wax the punch is engraven. 
When the punch is finished they give it a very 
high temper, that it may the better bear tl^ blows 
of the hammer with which it is struck, to give 
the impression to "h''»'i,itrice. The steel ismade hot 
to soften i:. that it may the mure readily take the 
impression of the punch j ajid after striking the 
punch on it in this state, they proceed to touch 
up or finiih the strokes and lines, where, by rea¬ 
son of tneir lineness, or the too great relievo, tliey 
are any thing defective, with steel gravers of dif¬ 
ferent kinds; chisels, flatters, &c, being the prin¬ 
cipal instruments us^ in graving on steel. The 
figure being thus finished, they proceed to en¬ 
grave the rest of tivc medal, as the mouldings of 
the border, the engrailed ring, letters, &c. with 
little steel punches, well tempered, and very 
sharp. 

Fnnrmin;x on IVood. (Sec Cutting.) It is per- 
fo'raed in three different modes, viz. 1. With a 
single block, on which the design is traced with 
a pen, iiH<l these parts which sliould be white 
carefully hollowed utit. This block is afterwards 
printed hy the letter press printers, in the same 
manner as they print a boolc. 2. With two, three, 
or more blocks; the first having the outliness cut 
upon it; the second is resetved for the darker 
shadows; and the third for the shadows which 
terminate upon the lights; and these are substi¬ 
tuted in their turn, each print receiving an im¬ 
pression from every block. This mode of en¬ 
graving is called chiaro scuro, and was designed 
to represent the drawings of the old masters. 
3. Oit wood end on copper: in these the outline 
is engraved in a bold dark style upon the cop¬ 
per : and two or more t^cks of woM are substi¬ 
tuted to produce the darker and lighter shadows, 
as before. 

To KNGRI'EVE. v. a. To pain, to vex 
{Spenser). 

To ENGRO'SS. V. «. (grossir, French.) l. 
To thicken; to make iliitlV {Spenser), 2. To 
increase in hoik {ff'latlon). 3. To fatten; to 
plump up {Shakspeare). 4. To seize in the 
gross {South}'. 5. To purchase the whole of 
any comiiiodityifbr the sake of selling at a high 
price. 6. To cojly in a fanige band (Pope), 
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ENGRO'SSER. *. (from engross.) H« thjfli 
purchases laTK quantities of any commodity, 
in order to sell it at a high price {Locke). 

ENGRC^SMENT. i. (from engross.) Ap« 
propriatton of things in the gross; cxorbitaBt 
acquisition {Swift). 

To KNGUA'RD. V. a, (from guard.) To 
protect; to defend: not used (iSAaMpeare). 
ENGYTHKCA, in antiquity, a cupboard.. 
ToENHA^NCE. V. a. (cniausser, French.) 
1. To lift ^; to raise on high: obsolete (Spen¬ 
ser). 2. To raise; to advance {Loeke). 3. 
To raise in esteem {Atterbury). 4. To aggra* 
vate {Hammond). 

ENHA'NCEMENT.s.(from«iAawre.) 1. 
Increase; augiuentation of value (ifacon). S. 
Aggravation ; increase of ill {Government qf 
the Tongue). 

ENHARMONIC, in the ancient music, 
one of their genera, so called from iu superior 
excellence. This genus, says Brossard, was 
greally used in the Greek music, especially in 
dramatic performances; but as those almoM 
insensible elevations and fellings of the voice 
wherein it consists are too difhcull, and as they 
sometimes make the concord false, it has been 
laid aside, and even lost, though many great 
authors have attempted to recover it. Others 
say it is a species of music, the modulation 
whereof proceeds by intervals less than semi¬ 
tones, as the semitone minor, enharmonic 
diesis, and third m^or. 

ENIF, an Arabic word signifying nose; ia 
astronomy, it is applied to ihe star > in Pegasus, 
called En\f Alfaras, the Horse’s Nose. 

ENPGMA. s. (fcitigma, Latin.) A riddle; 
an obscure question ; a position eiyiressed in 
remote and ambiguous terms. See JEnigma. 

ENIGMATICAL, a. (from rngwa.) 1. 

Obscure; ainbi^tuously or darkly expressed 
{Brown). 2. Cloudy; obscurely conceived ot 
apprehended (Hammond). 

ENIGMA''J’ICALLY. ad. In a sense dif¬ 
ferent from that which the words iu theur fa¬ 
miliar acceptation imply (Broton). 

ENl'GMATIST. s- (from cnigwto.) One 
who deals in obscure and ambiguous matters; 
a maker of riddles {Addison). 

To ENJO'IN. V. a. {enjoindre, French.) To 
direct; to order; to prescribe {Tiltotson). 

ENJO'INER. s. One who gives injunct¬ 
ions. 

ENJO'INMENT. s. Direction; com¬ 
mand {Brown). 

To ENJO'Y. V. a. {enjouir, French.) 1. To 
feel or perceive with pleasure {Addison). 2. 
To obtain possession or fruition of {AfUton). 
3. To please; to gladden; to exhilarate; to 
delight {More). 

To Emjo'v. v. n. To live in happiness (MHr 
ton). 

EN.rO'YER. s. One that has {hiltion. 
ENJO'YMENT. s. Happing;. iMtson 
{Tilloison). 

ENIXu M, among the nldet chethi^, 
tural sulphflt of soda. Thu sal 
racelsns is the res^uum, or capksSf^mspfimm, 
resulting from a d^stittatiou of 
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'tvUh snlpharic acid of a white colonr, and 
pleasant subacid taste. 

To ENKL'NDIJS; v. a. (from kindle.) 1. 
•To set on fire; to in^me {Shakspeare). 2. 
To rouse passions (.Shakspeare). 3. To incite 
to any act or hope (Skahspedne). 

To EN LA'ROE. v. n. (enlargir, Fr«ach.) 

1. To make greater in quantity or appearance. 

2. To increase any thing in magnitude; to ex¬ 
tend (Locke). 3. To increase by representa¬ 
tion i to magnify. 4. To dilate; to expand 
(.Corinthians). 5. To set free from limitation 
(Shakspeare). 6. To extend to more purposes 
or uses (Hooker). 7. To amplify; to aggran¬ 
dize (Locke). 8. To release from confine¬ 
ment (Shakspeare). 9. To diffuse in eloquence 
(Clarendon). 

To Enla'rge. V. n. To expatiate; to speak 
in many words (Clarendon). 

ENL.VRGEMENT. s. (from enlarge.) ]. 
Increase; augmentation; further extension 
(Hai/ward). 2. Release^ from confinement 
(Shakspeare). 3. Magnifying representation 
(Pope). 4. Expatiating speech; copious dis¬ 
course (Clarendon). 

ENLA'RGER. s. Amplifier; one that in¬ 
creases or dilutes any thing ( Brown ). 

7b ENLl'GHT. v. a. (from light.) To illu¬ 
minate ; to supply with light (Pope). 

To ENLl'CnFEN. t>. a. (from light.) 1, 
To illuminate; to supply with light (Psalms). 

3. To quicken in the faculty of vision (Sa- 
muet). 3. To instruct; to furnish with in¬ 
crease of knowledge (Rogers). 4. To cheer; 
to exhilarate; to 0adden. b. To illuminate 
with divine knowledge. 

ENLIGHTENER.*, (from enlighten.) 1. 
lllnininator; one that gives light (Milton). 2. 
Instructor. 

Tb ENLl'NK. v. a. (from link.) To chain 
to ; to conuecl (Shakspeare). 

To ENLI'VEN. V. a. (from ii/e, live.) 1. 
To make quick; to make alive; to animate. 
2. To make vigorous or active (Swift). 3. 
To make sprightly or vivacious. 4. To make 
gay or'cheerful in appearance. 

ENLI'VENER. s. That which animates; 
that which invigorates (Dryden). 

7’o ENLU'Mi'NE. ». a. {.p.nluminer, Fr.) 

To illumine; to illuminate; not in use (6'pen- 
ser). 

KNMANCHE, in heraldry, is when lines 
are drawn from the centre of the upper edge of 
the chief to the sides, to about half the breadth 
of the chief; signifying sleeved, or resembling 
a sleeve, from the French manche. 

E'NMITY. s. (from enemy.) 1. Unfriendly 
disposition; malevolent; aversion (Loeke). 
2. Contrariety of interests or inclinations; 
mutual malignity (MiUon). 3. State of oppo¬ 
sition (James). 4. Malice; mischievous at¬ 
tempts (Atterbury). 

. To JENMATtBLF,. «. a. (from marhle.) 
To'turn to marbles obsolete (Spenser). 

. iTo ENMHSH. V. a, (from wsesJi;,) To net; 
t(ventangle; to entrap (Shakspeare). 

ENN^\DECAt'ERlS, in chronology, a 
cyclcj^l^lod of ^aeteeu solar or inoar years. 
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E'NNEAGON. s. (sww and ynniMs.) A 
of nine-angles. See PotvoOK. 

ENNEAHEDRIA, in natural history, a 
genus of columnar, crystalliform, and double- 
pointed span, compost of a trigonal column, 
terminated at each 'end by a trigonal pyramid. 
()(this genus there are several species, distin- 

S ’uishedby the length or shortness of the co- 
Hmn*and pyramids, none of which give fire 
with steel, but all of them ferment with aqua¬ 
fortis. See Spar. 

ENNEANDRIA. (q»‘4, nine, and ane, a 
husband.) In botany, nine-stamened. The 
name of the ninth class in the Artificial System 
of Linn^us; comprehending such plants as 
bear hermaphrodite Rowers with nine stamens. 
Also of an order in the classes monaddphia 
and dioecia. 

ENNEAPETALATE COBOL, in bo¬ 
tany, a nine-petalled corol; or, a flower of 
nine petals: as in thea viridis, magnolia, and 
Hriodendron. 

ENNEATICAL. a. (nun.) Enneatical 
days, are ev’ery ninth day of a sickness ; and 
enneatical years, every ninth year of one’s 
life. 

ENNIS, a borough of Ireland, in the county 
of Clare. It is large and populous, and situate 
on the Fergus. Lat. 62. 49 N. Lon. 8. 64 
W. 

ENNISC’ORTHY, a borough of Ireland, 
in the county of Wexford. It has a manufac¬ 
ture of coarse woollen cloth, and some consi¬ 
derable iron works. Lat. 62. 28 N. Lon. ti. 
48 W. 

ENNIUS (Quintus), an ancient poet, Lorn 
at Rudii, in ^labria. His stile is rough and 
unpolished, but his defects, which are more 
particularly attributed to the age in which he 
lived, have been fully compensated by the 
energy of his expressions, and the fire of his 
poetry. Ennius wrote in heroic verse the an¬ 
nals of the Roman republic, and displayed 
much knowledge of the world in some drann- 
tical and satirical com|X)sitions. He died of 
the gout, contracted by his frequent intoxica¬ 
tion, about 169 years before the Christian 
era, in the 70th year of his age. Scipio, on 

his tlealh-bed, ordered his body to be buried by 

the side of his poetical friend. Conscious of 
his merit as the first epic poet of Rome, Ennius 
bestowed on himself the appellation of the 
Homer of Latium. Of all nis writings, no¬ 
thing now remains but fragments, happily 
collected from the quotations of ancient au¬ 
thors. 

To FNNOBLE. V. a. (ennoblir, French.) 
l.To raise from commonalty to nobility(iSiaA- 
speare). 2. To dignify; to aggrandize; to 
exalt; to raise (South). 3. To elevate; lo 
magnify (J^//cr). 4. To make famous or il¬ 
lustrious (Bacon). 

ENNCyBLElVIENT. *. (from erwble.) l. 
The act of raising to thq rank of nobility. 2. 
ICxaltatiuii; elevation; dignity (Glanville). 

ENOCH, (m ileb-iTe. dedicated.) The 
son of Cain, in honour of whGm 
Enoch, the first city talren notice of in 
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HcHptiue, was so. c>illcd by Calnt who built it. 

It was situated east of lulen, Gen. iv. 17. 

Kkoch,, .the son of Jared, and father of Me- 
thuaflih, was born A.M. ti22. At the age of 
sixty-hve he begat Meihusclali, and livea vOO 
years aiicr, and had several sons and daughters. 
Kiioch walked witn God; and after that be 
had lived alia years, “ he was not, fur God 
took him.” Some construe these last words, 
as if they inlimated ib.u Enoch died a natural 
death, because in reality he.lived not near so 
lung as the oilier patriarchs of those times; us 
if God, to secure huh from corruption, had 
taken him e<iily out of this world, nut the ge- 
neiality of the fathers and couuneiitators assert 
th<it he died not, but was translated out of the 
s]glit*of men, as Elijah was. 'i'he apostle 
Paul shows very clearly that Enoch was tran- 
slaust, and did not sec death, licb xi. 5. 

Enoch (Ttie prophecy of), an apocryphal 
book, ascfilrerl to Knocli. The aposile Jude, 
ver. 14, 15, cites a passage from tiie book of 
Enoch, winch has very iiutcb cxercisetl inier- 
preiiTs. The t{ne3tion is, whether the a|a)Stle 
tool: this passage 0:11 of any particular Itook 
written by Enoch, which might be extant in 
the first ages of the church ? whether he re¬ 
ceived it by tradition ? or lastly, by some parti¬ 
cular revelation ? It is tlKHiu.lii |iiobabte, that 
he read it in tiic book ascribed to Enoch, 
which, though apocryphal, inigiit contain se¬ 
veral truths that St. Jude, who was favoured 
wiiii a supernatural decree of understanding, 
might make use of to the eddii'ation of the 
faithful. Tlic ancients greatly esteemed this 
work. Tcitullian expre.i.cs his concern that 
it was not geuenilly received. T’hat father, on 
the anthoriiy of iliis bonk, deduces ibeoriginal 
of idolatry, asirologj, .irid unlawful arts, from 
the revolted angels, wno iiiirricd with the 
daughters of men. St. Augustin cllows, in¬ 
deed, that Enoch v, role soincUiiug ibvitu:, be¬ 
cause lie is cited bySr, Jiirle; iiiU be s.)ys, it 
was not witlioui re.isoa that this book was not 
inserted in the canon, vvliicli was pT^'^crvcd in 
the temple at Jerusalem. Tins father suffi¬ 
ciently iiisiij'.i itc.s, that the antliorii) of this 
book IS doubtful, and that it cannoi be proved 
that it was re.dly written bv Enneh. Indeed 
.the account if gives ot giaiits cfigeiKlem! by 
angels, and not fcy men, has ui.ini;cstly the air 
of a table, and the most judicious critics believe 
it ought not to he ascribed to Eiii/Cit. 

ENODA'TlQIi^i. (cnt,'lani's l.aiiii.) 1. 
The act of untying a knot. 2. Solution of a 
difficulty. 

ENODOUS, in botany, knoUess. With¬ 
out knots or joints: in opposition to nodous or 
knotted. 

ENO'RMITY. s. CiVom enormous.) 1. De¬ 
viation from rule; irregularity. 2. Deviation 
from right; depravity; corruption {Uook^). 
3. Atrocious qnine; flagitious villany {Swift). 

ENOTlMOUfS, II. {rfitirms, Latin.) I. Ir¬ 
regular; outofriilc (il/i/^oji)- 2. Excursive; 
beyond the limits of a. regular figure, {Xewlon). 
3 .’ Disordered; confused {Sluihfirore). 4. 
Wicked beyond #he common nieasure. 5. 
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Exceeding in bulk die common measItreA 
{Pope)- 

EwO'RMOUSLY. ad. Beyond measure. 
ENO'RMOUbNESS. *. ■ Immeasurable 
wickedness [Decay if Piety). 

ENOS, the son of Seth, and father of CaU 
naan, was born in the year of the world 235 . s, 
ENU'UGH. a. plural cnom. (jenoh.Saxon.) 
In a sufficient measure; so as may satisfy 
{Locke), 

Eno'ugh. s, 1. Something sufficient in 
greatness or excellence [Temple). 2. Some¬ 
thing equal to a man's powers or faculties {Ba¬ 
con). 

Eno'ogh. ad. I. In a sufficient degree; in 
a degree that gives satisfaction. 2. It notes a 
slight augmentation of the positive degree: I 
am ready enough to quarrel. 3. Sometimes it 
notes diminution: the song is well enough. 
4. An exclamation noting fulness or satiety 
[Sliakspettre). 

KNO'W. The plural of enough. 

EN PASSANT, ad. (Fr.) By the way. 

To ENllA'GE. ». a. {enrager, French.) To 
irritate; to make furious {IVulsh). 

To ENR.'V'NGE. v. a. (from range.) To 
pi icc regularly ; to put in order {Spenser). 

To KNRA^NK. v. n. (from rank.) To place 
in orderly ranks {Shakspeare). 

To ESllA'Fr. V. a. (from rapt.) To throw 
into .111 ccstary ; to transjiort with enthusiastn 
{Stifikspeiire). 

To ENKA''P1'URE. v,a. (from rapture.) 
To transport with ))leasurt; to delight highly. 

To ENRA'VISH. r. a. (from ravish.) To 
throw into ecstacy {Spenser). 

ENRA'VTSHWENT. s. (from enravish.) 
Ecsiacy of delight {Glanvilte). 

To ENRPtTl. V. a. {enrirher, French.) 1. 
To make wealthy; to make opulent {Shak- 
spenre). 2. To lerliltze; to make fruitful 
{lilitekinori). 3. To store; to supply wiih 
augnient.ation of anything desirable {Italeigk). 

ENRFCHMENT. s. 1. Augmentation of 
wealth. 2 . Amplification ; improvement by 
addition {Bacon). 

To EN' H PDGE. v. «. To form with longitu¬ 
dinal protuberances or [Shakspeare). 

To liNUPNG r. a. (from ring.) To bind 
roimd ; 10 encirck- [Sitakupeare). 

To liNlll'PEN. u. a. (from rtpe.)To ripen; 
to mature ; to bring to perfection {Donne), 

To ENEO'BE. n. a. (from robe.) To dress; 
to clothe; to habit; to invest ((SAaXrpearc). 

7'o ENilG'L. V. a. {enroUer, French.) I. 
To insert in a roll or register (Sprat). 2. To 
record; to leave in writing 3. To 


involve; to inwrap {Spenser). 
F.NIlO'i.Li:R.s.Heihate 


enrols; he that re¬ 


gisters. 

ENRfVLMENT, 


..Register; writing in 

which any tilin'? is recorded; record {Dames). 

EN R0NI)EAU, a mu»cal term, signify¬ 
ing in the manner of a rondeau. 

To ENRO'OT’. V. a. To fix.by die rootto 
iinnlant deep ( Shakspeari). 

■ To ENRO'GND. c.'*. To envlrra^ to sur¬ 
round; to encircle; to enclose (Shaki^mee). . 
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ENSt among metaph]ratQtans» denotei entity) 
being, or existence: this the schools call ens 
rea^t and m jpMliwon; to distinguish it from 
their efts rarionu, which is only an inu^inaiy 
thing, or exists m the imagination. 

Ens, among chemists, imports the power, 
virtue, and efiicacy, which certain substances 
exert upon our bodies. 

ENSA'MPI^.s. (mmpio,lta].)Example; 
pattern j subject of imitation {Sanderson). 

7V Ensa'hple. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
exempli^ 5 to show by example {Spenser). 

To ENSA'NGUINE. v. a. {sanguis, Lat.) 
To smear with gore; to suffuse with blood 
{MiUon). 

ENSA^JE. {etuis, a sword.) In botany, 
the fifth order is Linn^us’s Fragments, and the 
sixth in the natural orders at the end of Gen. 
PI. Containing some of the liliaceous plants, 
which have swonl-shaped leaves. 

7V> ENSCHE'DULE. ». u. To insert in a 
schedule or writing {Siiakspeare). 

To ENSCCyNCis. V. a. To cover as with a 
fort; to secure {Shakspeare). 

To ENSE'AM. V. a. To sew up; to enclose 
by a seam {Camden). 

To ENSE'AR. v. a. To cauterize; to stanch 
or stop with fire {Shakspeare). 

ENSEELED, in falconry, is said of a hawk 
that has a thread drawn through her upper eye¬ 
lid, and made fast under her beak, to take away 
the sight. 

E^^EMBLE, a French term, sometimes 
used in our language ; literally signifying toge¬ 
ther, or one with another: being formed from 
the Latin in and simul. In architecture, we 
uy the ensemble, or tout ensemble, of a build¬ 
ing ; meaning the whole work, or composi¬ 
tion, considered together, and not in parts, and 
sometimes, also, the relative proportion of the 
parts to the whole. “ All those pieces of build- 
ingroake a fine ensemble.” 

To ENSHI'ELD. v. a.To shield; to cover; 
to protect {Shakspeare). 

To ENSHRPNE. v. a. To enclose in a chest 
or cabinet; to preserve as a thing sacred {Tale). 

ENSIFORM. {entt/hrmis, carfshgo, from 
ensi*, a sword, and forma, resemblance.) 
Sword-like. A term applied to a cartilsge. 
See Cartilago ensiformis. 

EwsiroBU LEAF, ijolmm ensiforme.) In 
botany, swoid-shapcd, or sword-form; anci- 
plul or two-edged, tapering from the base to- 
vronfe the [mint; as in some species of ixia, 
^liolns, iris, Sm. 

E'NSION. F. {etueigne, French.) i. The 
flog or standard a regiment {Shakspeate), 
S. Any siz^ to assemble {Isaiah). 3. i^dge; 
mark ofmsttnetion f/f^//er). 4. The officer 
of foot who carries the flag. 

EVSIGNBEAHER. s. He that carries the 
Rm; the ensign {Sidney). 

^eENSLA'VE. ». «. (from store.) i. To 
rerluce to servitude; to deprive of liberty (Mil- 
ton). 9. To fnakc over to another a» his slave 
or bondman (tocke). 

mSLA'VElimtT. $. The state «f servi. 
tude;^rrry (Semth). 
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ENSLA'VER. «. (fitim enslave.) He that 
reduces others to servitude (Sti^). 

To ENSU'E. e. a. {ensuiisre, Fr.) To fol¬ 
low; to pursue (JDsiitoi). 

TV Ensu's. V. n. 1 . To follow as a conse¬ 
quence to premises (Hooker). 9. To succeed 
in a train of events, or course of Ume {Skak- 
speare). 

ENSU'RANCE. $. (from ensure.) J. Ex¬ 
emption from hazard, obtained by the pyment 
of a certain sum. 3. The sum paid tor secu¬ 
rity. 

ENSU'RANCER. ». (from ensuranre.) He 
who undertakes to exempt from hazard (Dry- 
den). 

TVENSU'RE. f. a. (from sure.) 1. To as¬ 
certain; to make certain; to secure {Sw\ft). 

2. To exempt any thing from hazard by paying 
a certain sum, on condition of being reimbursed 
for miscarriage. 3. To promise reimbursement 
of any miscarriage for a certain reward stipu¬ 
lated (L'Estrange). 

ENSU'RER. #. (from ensure.) One who 
makes contracts of ensurance. 

ENTABLATURE, in architecture, is that 
part of an order of column which is over the 
capital, comprehending the architrave, frieze, 
and corniche. This is sometimes called the 
trabcation. As the grand parts, or divisions 
above-mentioned, vary in the different orders, 
it is manifest that the entablature varies also. 

ENTA'IL. s. (from the French, enlaill^, 
cut.) The estate entailed or settled, with regard 
to the rule of its descent. 2 . The rule of de¬ 
scent settled for any estate. 3 Engraver’s 
work ; inlay: obsolete (Spenser). 

Tu Enta'il. V. a. (tailler, to cut, French.) 

1 . To settle the descent of any estate, so that 
it cannot be by any subsequent possessor be¬ 
queathed at pleasure {Dtyacn). 9. To fix un¬ 
alienably upon any person or thing (Ttllolson). 

3. To cut; obsolete (Spenset). 

To ENTA'ME. v. a. To tame; to subju¬ 
gate ; to subdue (Shakspeare) 

To ENTA'NGLE. v. a. To inwrap or in- 
snare with something not easily extrieable. 9. 
To lose in multiplied involutions. 3. To twist 
or confnse in such a manner as that a separation 
cannot easily be made. 4. To involve in diffi¬ 
culties j to embarrass; to perplex ((Jlarendon). 

5. To puzzle; to bewilder. 6 . To insnare by 
captious questions or artful talk (Matthew). 7 . 
To distract with variety of cares (Timothy). 8 . 
To multiply the intricacies or difficulties of a 
•work. 

ENTA'NGLEMENT. s. (from entangle.) 
1.1 nvolution of any thing intricate or adhesive. 

2 . Perplexity; puzzle (More). 

ENTA'NGLER. s. One that entangles. 

To E'NTEll. «. a. (entrer, French.) 1. To 
go or come into any place (Atterbury). 3. To 
mitiite in a business, method, or society 
(Locke). 3. To introduce or admit into any 
counsel (Shakspeare). 4. To set down in wri¬ 
ting (Gmonr). 

To E'ntEK. v.n. I. To come in; to go in 
(Judges). 9. To penetrate mentally; to make 
inteUectoal entrance (fFa0), 3.. To engage 
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tAdditon)^ ♦. To. be initiated in (MU' 


£RD£'AL. <eji/r*aiidd<a^) Beci- 
[ transactiooa: oteoletc (Sptnter}. 
fc*NTERING. «. (ftom enter.) finirancc} 
ce into apbcc (Isaiak). 

^ JTKRtTlS. (enteritiSf nhftlti, from wJipw, 
^PWstute.) Inflaaioiaiion of the inteBtuics. 

, <; is a genus of diseases in the class pyrexise, 
jl^Snd order phlegcnasiseof Cullen, and is known 

the presence of pyrexia, fixed pain in the 
aMomen, costiveness, and voniitioe. 

To ENTERLA'CE. ». a. {entrelasser, Fr.) 
To intermix; to interweave [Siiina/). 

ENTEROCE'LE, {mterocele, 
from fliJigw, an intestine, and x<iX«i, a tumour.) 
Hernia uitestinalis. Every hernia may be so 
called«that is produced by the protrusion of an 
intestine, whether it be in the groin, navel, or 
elsewhere. 

ENTEUO-EPI PLOCE'LR. {entero-opiplo^ 
celty w'ri 5 o*Hn»XoiiiiX*i, from an intestine, 

•KjrxsD*, the epiploon, and x>iX*(, a tumour.) A 
rupture formed by the protrusion of part of an 
intestine, with a portion of the epiploon. 

Entero-hvdboCe'le. cnlero-epiplocele, 
t,iT;g*istt‘irXax>iXi), from tvTfjov, an intestine, oixf, 
water, and Knxs, a tumour.) An intestinal her¬ 
nia with water in the scrotum. 

ENTERCVMPH ALUS. {eHleromphalus, 

from an intestine, and ofx.^a- 

the navel.) An umbilical hernia produced 
by the protrusion of a portion of an intestine. 

ENTERO-LOGY. s. (.,T.|>«and x«.y»f.) The 
anaiomical account of the bowels and inicrnal 
parts. 

ENTERORA’PHIA. ienlernraphia, ivTipo- 
fftfis, from tvTFpw, an intestine, and Qofn, a su¬ 
ture.) The sewing together the divided edges of 
an intestine. 

ENTERPA'RLANCE. *. (ealre and por- 
ler, Fr.) Parleyj mutual talk; conference 
^Hayward). 

ENTERPLE'ADER. s. (enlre and plead.) 
The discussing of a point incidentally falling 
out, before the principal cause can take end 
I Cow leu). 

E'NTERPRISE. s. ientreprise, Fr.) An 
undertaking of haiuitdi an arduous attempt 
i^D^den). 

'lo E'nterprise. V . a . (from the noun.) 
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ENTERTA'lNMBNT.t. 

Treatment at the tables convivial ptOtTinOa 
{Waller). 3. Hospitable reception. 4. Re* 
eeption; admission {Tilkttm). 6. The state 
of being in pw as soldiers or servant8-<iSKai<<' 
speare). 8. Paymait of soldiers: obsolete 
{Davies). 7. Amusement; diversion (7em> 
pie). 8. Dramatic performance; die lower 
comedy. 

ENTERTI'SSUED. a. {entre and tissue.) 
Interwoven or intermixed with various coloun 
or substances {Shakspeafe). 

To ENTHRONE, v. a. (from throne.) I. 
To place on a regal seat {Shakspeare). 8. To 
invest with sovereign authority {Ayliffe). 

ENTHU'SIASM. i. (nfwnasf*^.) I. A vain 
belief of private revelation; a vain cooMence 
of divine favour (Locte)- 8. Heat of imagi¬ 
nation ; violence of uasSion. 3. Elevation of 

fancy; exaltation of ideas (D^jpefon). 

Enthusiasm, an ecstasy of the mind, 
whereby it is led to think and imagine things 
in a sublime, surprising, yet probable manner. 
This is the enthusiasm felt in poetry, oratory, 
music, painting, sculpture, &c. In a religious 
sense, it implies a transport of the mind, 
whereby it fancies itself inspired with some re- 
vcL'tion, impulse, &c. from heayen. Mr. 
Ixjcke gives the following description of eti- 
thusiasm. “In all ages, men in whom me¬ 
lancholy has mixed with devotion, or whose 
conceit of themselves has raised them into an 
opinion of a great familiarity with God, and a 
nearer admittance to his favour than is aflbrded 
to oihers, have often flattered themselves with 
a persuasion of an immediate intercour,<ie with 
the Dfiiv, and frequent communications from 
ilie Divine Spirit. Their mitids Wng thus 
prepared, whatever groundless opinion comes 
to settle itself strongly upon their fancies, is an 
illumination from the Spirit of God. And 
whatsoever o<ld action they find in tlieinselves 
a strong inclination to do, that impulse is con¬ 
cluded to be a call or direction from heaven, 
and must be obeyed. It is a commission from 
above, and they cannot err in executing it. 
This 1 lake to be properly enthusiasm, which, 
though arising fromr tne conceit of a warm and 
overweening Drain, works, when it once gets- 
footing, more powerfully on the persuasions 
and actions of men than cither reason or reve- 


1. To undertake V to attempt ; to essay (Tm- lation, or both togetlK! ; men bcin| most for- 
ple). 2 . To receive; to entertain; obsolete wardiy^ obedient to the impulses they receive 
{Spenser). 

ENTERPRISER, s. A man of enterprise; 
one who undertakes great things {Hayward). 

To ENTFRTA'IN. v. a. {entrelenir, Fr.) 

1. To convene withto talk with {Locke). 

2. To treat at tVie table {Addison). 3. To re¬ 
ceive hospitably {Hebrews). 4. To keep in 
one’s service {Shakspeare), . 5, To reserve in 
the mind {Decay ^ Piety). 6. To please ; 
to amuse; to divert {Addnson), 7- To admit 
with satisfaction {Locke). 

BNl'ERTA'lNER. s. (frop emerfoin.) 1. 

He that keeps others in his service (Bacon). 

2. He that treatsothers at his table {Smalridge). 


3» He that pleases,^verts, or amuses. 


from themselves.” _ . 

ENTHU'SIAST. s. (n9»<r»f«t0 I. One wto 
vainly imagines a private revelation; one vyho 
has a vain confidence of his intercom^ with 
God {Locke). 2. One of a hot imamnatiw. 
or violent passions {Pope). 3. One of elcvalen 
fancy, or exalted ideas {J^y^)- 
ENTHUSIACTICAL. EwTrftrsiA'atie. 
a. (o9»«or.»f.) 1 . Persuaded of some comi^- 
nication with the Deity 2* Venc* 

mentiy hot in anyjcause. 3. l^fevatedm nney; 
exalt^ in ideas {Hurnet). _ ^ 

EOTHYMEME, in logic wid rhetonc. ha 
argument consisting only of Iwo propm^i^* 
an antecedent, and aconsrijneat mocMtlOia 
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it. The word is Greek 'formed of the 

verb t}9i/uar$eu, to thioki conceive, a compound 
of o and mind.' The enthyineme is the 
mwt simjileand ele^at of all argumentations j 
being what a mao, in arguing closely, com¬ 
monly makes, \vithouJ,.atteDUing at al! lo the 
form, Thus, that verse rcmain'ing of Ovid's 
tragedy, entitled Medea, contains an enthy- 
ineme; Servare polui, perdcre an pf>s$um ro- 
** 1 was able to save you; consequently to 
lave destroyed you,” All the beauty would 
has'e been lost, had all the propositions been 
ex|>resscd | the mind is displeased with a re¬ 
hearsal of what is no ways necessary. Some¬ 
times, also, the two propositions of an enthy- 
meincare lioth included in a single pro|[)OHitioii, 
which Aristotle calls an enthymeuiatical sen¬ 
tence, and gives this instance thereof: MorUil, 
do not bear an immortal haired. The whole 
enthymeinc would be. Thou art mortal; let 
not, therefore, thy hatred be immortal. 

To ENTl'CE. v.a. To allure; lo attract; to 
draw ^ hiandbhinents or hoijcs {Aschum). 

ENtTCEMENT. s. 1. The act or practice 
of alluring to ill {Hooker'^. 2. The means by 
which one is allured to ill; allurement; blan¬ 
dishment {Taylor). 

ENTI'CEK. i. One tViat allures to ill. 

ENTICINGLY, ad. (from Charm- 
insly, in a winning manner {Addison). 
t'NTIERTY. ». {entierU, Fr.) The whole 


ENTI'RE. a. {ctitier, French.) I. 'Whole; 
undivided {Bacon). 2 . Unbroken; complete 
in its |}arts {Newton). 3. Full; complete; 
comprising all requisites in itself {Hooker). 4. 
Sitmere j hearty {Bacon). 5 . Firm; sure ; 
solid; fixed {Prior). 6 , Uniningled; unal¬ 
layed (Mt/Zon). 7. Honest; firmly adherent; 
faitliful {Clarendon). 8. In full strength ; 
with vigour unabated; with power unbroken 
{S^nscr). 

Entiuk. {integer ) lu botany, applied to 
the stem when quite single with scarce any 
branches. An entire leaf, integrum folium; 
undivided, without any sinus or opening in 
the edge. An entire perianth, integrum peri- 
anthium; opposed to fissum, cloven; as in 
genipa. 

ENTl'RELY. ad. l. In the whole; with¬ 
out division (ifo/etgA). 2. 0>mpletcly; fully 
{MiUon), 3. With firm adherence; faith¬ 
fully {Spenser). 

ENTI'RENESS. s. l. Totality; complete- 
ness; fulness- {Boyle). 2 '. Honesty; inte- 

^ ^ ENTI'TLE. V. a. {enlituler, French.) 
1 , To grace or dignify with a title or honour¬ 
able appellation. 2. To give a title nr discri¬ 
minative appelktion {Booker). 3. To super¬ 
scribe, or prefix a title {Locke). 4. To give a 
claim to auy.thina {Rogert). b. To grant any 
thins as claimed hy a title {Locke), 

E^TlFV. *. {enti^tae, low Latin.) i. 
Something which really is; g real being 
{Craskaw), . 9. A particulitr spwies of being 
(Bacon), . 

ENTCrl^}), a, (ficopn toR.) To tqinate; 
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to entangle; to bring inter toils or nets {Ba¬ 
con), 

To ENTO'MB. ». «. ‘(from iornk.) To put 
into a tomb; to bury (HraAW) • 
ENTOMO^LlTuUS, in oryctoloi^y, a genus 
of class petrifactions, order animal; thus ge<^ 
nerically ctiaractoii-ced; the body, or some part 
of an insect, .changed into a fossile substance. 
Three species. 

1. E. cancri Petrified crab; in whole or 
in part, found in various pans of Great Bri-- 
Uiiti, and rery generally over the globe in slate, 
on foliated lime-stooe, entire, or in fragments, 
as the shell, legs, claws, &c. and of various' 
species. 

2. E. monoculi. Monoculus polyphemns. 

Found near SolcnhofiTen, in foliatra lime¬ 
stone- , 

3. E. paradoxus. Oniscus paradoxus. 
Found in various ptirts of Great Britain, and. 
the continent, in various kinds of lime-stone, 
and indurated clay or slate ; loose or affixed, 
solitary or in numbers, entire or in parts, 
straight, incurved, expanded, or contracted : 
the head covercil with a very convex, roughish, 
ofteti three-parted shell, semilunar in front. 

f rooved through us whole length, with two 
einispherical or evlindrical tubercles, above 
on the suits; trunk cylindrical, three-lobed, 
covered with a laminar shell, consisting of 
versatile, triarcuated ruigs; tad thin, three- 
parted by three Uunours. 

ENTOMOLOGY, (from nrofjM, insects, 
and Xoyo(, a treatise or discouise.) The doctrine 
of insuct.s, constituting a distinct class of aoolu;!y 
or natui'id history. An investigatiun into tlio 
structures, functions, nianpers, muxles of increase, 
and habitations, of the innumci-able tribes of ani¬ 
mals included under this name, so that they may 
be scientifically compared and arranged into dis¬ 
tinct tribes or families. It is a science that con¬ 
ducts us into the most extensive and most popu¬ 
lous province of the whole empire of nature. For 
while mammals are, fur the most part, confined to 
land, and fishes to water; while birds, though ’ 
equally capable of assuming earth and air as their 
natunil range, know little more of water than its 
mere surface; insects, in iiiaumerable multitudes, 
are traced through each of these elements, as their 
allotted residence, and are provided with an asto¬ 
nishing diversity of powers to fit them for such 
opposite habitations. 

Entomology, therefbre, of all the branches of 
natural history, presents the widest field for inves- . 
tigatioD. The labour of the botanist is consider¬ 
able, who has to store his memory with the names 
of many thousands of plants before he can accu¬ 
rately discriminate them, but it bears no propor¬ 
tion to that of the 'entomologist, for, amidst all 
these plants, there is, pbrhaps, hardly any one 
that does not fumi^ nouristunent and a habitation 
to several insects; while many, as (be oak for ex¬ 
ample, .afford a retreat for some hundreds of difi, 
ferent’species. Plants, however, are tdt from 
being the only abode of insects; vast numbers re¬ 
side upon tbc larger animal*, whose juices they ' 
continually suck ; whilq many live upon and de<. 
vour others thei# own order. Infinite numbers 
spend apart of their lives in the water; otltent 
tremdin there entirely : the ^rth fiyarttis, apd . 
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^ir teems *iU» mnltUadea too small for the hoidui' 
eye to otnerve, aod too numerous for the iinagitia> 
tion to conceive! , . . , 

^ While the individuals of this class of tile anim^ 
kingdom thus exceed alt our powers of oalcula-. 
tion, its varieties are also multiplied to a degree 
that renders a complete discrimination of them 
equally impossible. The diflerent species of in¬ 
sects are not only incalculable, bat each has its 
own distinct history, and exhibits manners, appe¬ 
tites, and modes of propagation peculiar to itself. 
In the larger ranks of existence, two animals tijat 
nearly resemble one another in form, will gene¬ 
rally evince a similar history ; but insects, almost 
entirely alike, am often found very dissimilar in 
their habits, and in the different changes which 
they niideiyo during their brief existence. 

But although a complete history of the opera¬ 
tions of nature in this large and populuus part of 
her empire cannot be expected; yet, such a ge¬ 
neral picture may be given, as shall demonstrate 
some few of the more prominent modifications of 
that gi'eat vivifying principle by which she is ani¬ 
mated, and by which she is enabled continually to 
pour forth into existence such immeasurable nom- 
bers of organised beings. A history of such in¬ 
sects, as most frequently occur, and whose man'^ 
ners are best known, will present to us a pleasing 
view of that protection which Providence affoi-ds 
oven to the iiiirintcst of its creatures; of the 
means it employs for perpetuating them; and of 
that inystcriuu^ arrangement of nature, by which 
one set of living beings find subsistence by .devour¬ 
ing another set, and by which life is continued 
through every part of the cieation without a 
pause. 

I. iienerttl Scope and Siudy of Entomology. 

Entomology, like every other branch of natural 
history, claims it as its prerog.itive to demonstrate 
the existence and perfections of that Almighty 
Power which pioduced, and governs the universe. 
It is one chapter in the history of creation, and 
naturally leads every inteliiaent mind u> the 
Creator.; fur there are no proofs of his existence 
Niore level to the api>rehension of all, than those 
which Uiis chapter offers to the understanding. 

The manner, however, in which entomology has 
too frequently been studied, and the extremes into 
which men, according to their different capacities 
and tastes, have fallen, have excited a dt vision 
against the science, which a proper degree of dis¬ 
cernment would have directed against the foibles 
alone of those who have thus studied it. While 
the systems of some naturalists contain only a dry 
repetition of shades, colours, and shapes of dif¬ 
ferent insects, without entering into the mure in¬ 
teresting and animated description of their man¬ 
ners, those of others, as injudiciously, ascribe to 
them functions, and a degree of intelligence of 
which they are incapable. By the former, the 
imagination is fatigued and disgusted with a con¬ 
stant repetition of the stqne'images. By the ro¬ 
mantic air of the latter, the mind is led into dis¬ 
trust with regard to the truth of the whole narra¬ 
tive, andfo doubt of those ladts wbidi are well 
established and certain. Hence , the study of en¬ 
tomology has been deemed by many an (pupa¬ 
tion the most useless and frivolous in which the 
human mind can be engaged. Hdice too. from a 
fear of prostituting their talents, many have been 
deterred from contemplating the wonders display- 
fMl bp nature, in a ipugdom of animals the ntos.t 
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numerous, diversilietl, and splendidly adorned, of 
any on th^e face of the globe; and thus have da—' 
pnved themselves pf views of the power and »a- 
nificeiice of the Author of Nature, insomerespecta 
the most striking and interesting that can be pre«. 
seiitod to the mind of man. 

Yet even to those who derive but UtUe pleasoin. 
from the pursuits and studies of a lUK'ral mind, 
and who feel hot little satisfaction in any employ¬ 
ment unattended with immediate profit, tlm re¬ 
searches of the entomologist are not without their 
use. Had the operations of the silk-worm never, 
been examined, how could men have availed 
tiiciiiselves of the labours of an insect that admi¬ 
nisters so profusely to our spienduur and our lux¬ 
uries? It was not to the unobserving that it first 
occurred, that the toil of the silk-wurm might be 
converted into a considerable aiticie of commerce, 
and might give rise to many' arts, aiul afford sub-' 
sistimee to tliousands of nmiiufactiirers.. In the 
same manner, wax and houdy enter into the arti¬ 
cles of couimeice, and add to our enjoyments. It 
cannot, tlierefore, lie denied, tliat those naturalists 
were profitably employed, who first obseri'cd the 
industry of the tiee; w'iio brouglit the insect from' 
its native woods, iiiirtHluccd it into our gaidens, 
aud, by domesticating it, have lendcred it subser¬ 
vient to our pleasures. 

. The Chinese, whose progress in many of the 
arts is -uperlor to that of any other nation, avail 
themselves of the labours of certain insects in 
procuring a rich dye, aud an elegant varnish, 
which is provided by a certain species of winged 
ant. The celebrated purple dye of the ancients 
was the produce of a small species of sheU-fisb ; 
and we are told by Pliny, that the discovery of its 
virtue uns occasioned by a dog, who, in eating the 
fish, had dyed his ears with that beautiful colour. 
It see n.s probable that the ancients were capable, 
from the sheiLs of insects, of communicating to 
their stuffs many beauliful shades of scarlet with 
which we aic unacquainted; and it is not unlikely 
that w(< liave also some ricli tints of that colour 
wh.ch they wanted, li is certain tl>at our finest 
reds are furnished by insects of wliich they were 
i.giK>raiit. Cucliineal, tlie extensive and profitable 
itfecs of which have been long estimated, is now 
known universally to be an insect wliich is pro- 
paunted with care, and in vast numbers, in the 
kingdom of Mexico. The kermes, or grain of 
seal let, wbieli was formerly imagined to be one of 
the galls or excrescences that are seen on shrubs, 
is now understood to be an insect, wliich attaches 
itself in that form to a species of the oak. 

. The medical uses of certain insects are far from 
being inconsideruble ; and to Uicse purposes they 
have long been applied, perhaps more frequently, 
and with better cflcct, than at present. The va¬ 
luable; purposes to which the lytta vcsicatoria, or 
Sjianish fly, has been made subservient, will alone 
vindicate the utility of those researches which 
have been made concerning this part of the animal 
kingdom. There arc, however, other uses to 
which other insects have been applied, and that 
front Ihe most remote antiquity, which appear of a 
still more singular nature. Before the times of 
Tlicophrastas and PKoy, certain of them 

were employed, in ripening the figs throughout the. 
islands of . the Arehiirelago; and it appears that 
t|ie same practice still subsists amopg Uie present 
inhabitants of these islands. There are two kiad^ 
of figs cultivated around the Mediterranean; the, 
wild, and the doflgestic. -'^he prodn^' 
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fruit MV«f ul titnei In the year; •ud in it an depu- 
«tted egg* of inteots whidi are eoon converted 
into Idms. It it by an artiddat process of the 
same kind Utat tha domeatle fig is btought to ma> 
turlty, nhiehtniutd otherwite drop fro&i the tree 
in an unripe state. During the months of June 
and July, ihe peasant* of these delightful climes 
aite busily employetl in collecting such of the wild 
figs as abound most with these insects, and in 
placing them near the caltivated fig, that they 
may daposite their eggs, and co-operate with the 
cUmafie in btiuging it to maturity. Similar pur¬ 
poses might probahly be served by a judicious ap> 
plication of idseots to fruit in more northerly cli- 
matos, were weacquainted with the proper species. 
Those prunes, pears, and apples, which are first 
ripe, aro commonly found penetrated by worms. 

It is highly probalde tirat the whole advantage 
resulting from this process of caprification, as it is 
called,coDSists in the putrescent disposition which 
is hereby produced, and which is always aocum- 
panied with an evolution or secr<n.}on of saceba- 
rine matter. See tlie article CAPatiiicAtioN. 

But there are other indurements to the study of 
insects, of a nature totally different, yet not less 
personal: indueenients, founded luit on any hope 
of advantage to be derived from these animals, but 
of alleviatiug or preveuting the numeroua mis- 
edfiefs they occasion. Infinite swarms of these 
animals annually desolate whole provinces j others 
attack oor-gardens and cdltivated grounds, where 
they commit imiiieasurable devastations upon 
gnte, vegetables, and firuit trees. Nor are their 
depr^rtoos confined to the fields; they enter the 
habitations of man, and by eating into the stoutest 
timber of wMcfa they are constructed, gradually 
reduce tiiem to ruins. They destroy his furniture 
amt clothing; some of them spare nut even his 
person, tormenting it long before tlm period at 
winch tmtnre has destined it to become their legi¬ 
timate prey. 

There are font different speeies of the locust 
which are remarkably destructive. Almost every 
year, whole provinces, the mast fertile in Asia 
and Africa, are laid waste by their depredation. 
In Thttts and Algiers, so numerous are the swarms 
of the species called grillus migratorius, that they 
darken the face Of the sky ffleC a tbich cloud. 
These pernicious animals are wafted thither by 
the southerly winds in the month of April. In 
May they'take their departure for the interior of 
the couirtry, to propagate their yonng, which 
maketiveir appearance in their larve state, during 
the month of June, when they eommit Vast de- 
predathms. The tot columtis, which pervade 
tfie dotmtry like an army, destroy every green 
shrab and: pMe of gross; snd these are ^ suc- 
ceaded by dtor swarms, that press upon their 
reair^deriMuing the tender brimcbes and stalks of 
phats, wliicAi 'their fbreranneni may hswe left. 
This drPhdftit’tfsftaffoir, which the language of 
SCrlptarClias jUHt^'dhseribed as a piagbe, does 
not temlinate tilk Ifid insects have passed into 
their wingefr state, whfH t^fiyeff, leaving the 
whole surfrce dftheeimit naked Oftd brown, aCif 
foorchad by firm 

Xittlcf ii^tdr to the toeust hr its dcsteuetivo 
pbffera js the phdienw grMuifiis 'of l.inn§as, 
wSich dl^nkeysthe meadows in ffaddeui There 
thu pdKMQltt are'dinpb]^ in ofittint'dCeptfttChes 
itt tm smrlhde^ stop to progresaof the ibrtes as 
^ey idUk alt^ .'If thcswhna bnoplialf. this de- 
fl»e:itfii tofiiljbfr efifootfint tWim^en of 
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these animals ate often to gmhl,- that they lilt up 
the trenches, and pass along over to dead b^ea 
that are buried in them. The formica sovetwrivora 
is a native of to West Indies, where it'^pei'vadea 
to plantations Cf the Migur-caue, entering the 
plants, and destroyiug them nnmereifhlly while 
they are tender. In our own country, the turnip- 
fly, the biiUerfly, and the gooseberry worm, have 
long committed depredations in the fields end gar¬ 
dens, which no iuvention has hitherto been able to 
guard against Watering the busiies, however, 
with an infusion of tobacco, has been iuuad to 
possess tome etfidacy in the last case by killing 
the insect in its larva state. 

Another object highly worthy the attention of 
the entomologist, is the means of preserving corn 
from the invasion of intoots, after it is collected 
into granaries. This sort of sustenance, in almost 
every stage of its progress, is constantly esposed 
to the intrusions of these enemies of hnman in¬ 
dustry. Flour, biscuit, and almost every kind of 
fatihaceous food, even after it is barrelled up for 
exportation, is liable to be devoured, oc rendered 
useless, by the depredations of the most hideous 
animals. The patriotism of statesmen, and tli'dr 
zeal for the good of mankind, could not receive a 
nobler or more useful direction ton in holding nut 
tewatds to such as might discover the most effec¬ 
tual means of preventing the ravages of thos^’ aiii- 
rtiaicules, which by the most destructvve activity, 
are continually converting large stores of provi¬ 
sions into so many masses of corrupt-on- 

May it not be hoped, that by a careful study of 
the nature of insects, some means may be disco¬ 
vered of preventing them from penetrating into 
the joists of buildings, and thereby rediu-iiig them 
into dust, aud effecting the dcitnu-tion of th-‘ must 
costly eitiflces? How often do we find wooden 
fumitorcdestroyed by insects, which might other¬ 
wise have answererl ks purposes t'or agesf How 
many accidents are occasiom-d at s«*a by those for- 
midatde worms, whose hoad.s are ai med wrrh hard 
shells, and who arc hereby enabled to gnaw through 
the thickest planks, and make perforations under 
to water! The alarms they have frequcntlv oc- 
CMioned in Holland, by introducing themselves 
and multrp'lying among those wooden stakes 
which supimrt their dikes, are universally known. 
Tho naturalist who should discover a mode of pre- 
venting such devastolions would certainly d* serve- 
well of bis comitry and of mankind, and eoald not 
be toe highly rewarded. 

The tar eatraeted from cent is an efficacious re¬ 
medy in nanny cases.- It not only penetrates so 
deeply into wood tot it cannot be washed away; 
but is of so acrid a substance, as inevitably to de¬ 
stroy the grub: but to intolerable efibivia which 
it emits WllTy for ever, prevent its application in 
the ease of honsehoidr furniture. 

The moth tribe makes still nearer approaches 
to man in the bostilitito which it commits. No 
persotvis ignorant of i&e'destructive quality of 
these iirtotts to wa<drengIoth*,and all kinds of fur 
and wearinigappavei. ..T-he insttotof these oni- 
malSf in prmdtRtig ai propet receptacle for their 
eggs, and fi>eii'for their y«mg,is ostomthing, and 
it had bkeir-.oiie ofto chief ol^ts of Reaumur,- 
aifil: otheroptotologuts, to<d*vis« methods for 
pretotttitig to^jdepi^ttoiH, 

Of suofr vast-aktot ace the mischiefs occasion¬ 
ed fry the inseobttilfos upon the various oMects of 
hUMod indttitiTKilifd the lieoessaries of me; alt 
tfreKiboffeyai^ dwindle iB^BOtong when we re* 
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Ucct on their deng^rous effect* upon the human 
t>ody, ami call to mind that tbonaoiKls of them ai« 
tontioually ent^ing into the lungs by breathing, 
baring the whole of the summer months, the at- 
mospimre teems with myriads of minute and vi<"w- 
less insects, and particidarly in the months of July 
and August: and the excessive numhirs that are 
conveyed into the stomach and lungs are proba¬ 
bly one cause of those epidemic disorders for 
which this season of the year ts so rcmarkuble. In 
other cases these sources of evil are more obvious 
and apparent. What an uncomfortable life must 
be that of the poor Laplander at ceitain seasons of 
the year, in which the number of insects that siir- 
rotmii him is so great, that a candle is no sooner 
lighted than the flame is extinguished by the mul¬ 
titudes that dock to it; where, after millions arc 
slestroyed, famished millions succeed, and renew 
the iinoeasing combat. Even in Britain, which is 
hhppiiy fiee from these unrelenting invaders, 
much inconvenience is often felt from the hug, the 
hornet, the wasp, the bee, ami a great variety of 
other ti ibes. 

Curiosity, however, is perhaps, after all, the 
lending stiiinilus of the entomologist: yet, are not 
objects of curiosity often nearly allied to those of 
utility.^ While we amuse ourselves witn the 
former, we are fwquently led to the discovery of 
the latter. Hence the origin of many of the nioit 
importantdiscuveries in philosophy, as well as in 
natural history; and had mankind been deprived 
of this poweifni incentive, the Ettropeiin world 
would have been as viioraut and barliarons at the 
present hour us the savages of Afi’iea or America. 

11, Hulorg of KrUomola^. 

The class of insects, is by far the must nnnicrons 
in the animal kingdom, the most remarkaliic lor its 
effects on the objects of huntan industry, ami per¬ 
haps the niohl important in the economy of na¬ 
ture. Very little atleutiuii, Iiowe\ci, appears to 
have been liestowed on entomology by any of the 
writers of antiquity. Aristotle has allotted but a 
small portion of his works to the history of insects, 
and ins authorities are not always to be depeiidi-d 
upon. It is known, that hi.s pupil Alevander 
furnished him wilb consideiable sniiis to be em¬ 
ployed ill the various researches necessary for the 
compilation of his history of animals; and it is 
not improbable, that many persons were engaged 
in different parts to procure him the species lie re¬ 
quired, and to furnish him with such observations 
on their history as fell not within the leach of his 
own knowledge. But from several of the fart.s 
which he has related, we are led to sus^iect that 
these men were not altogether qnalilicd for the 
task in which they were employed. The nrraiigc- 
inent of Aristotle, moreover, is as defect! ve as the 
authorities upon which liis observations are found¬ 
ed. It consists of a long and tedious enumeration 
of animals, whose appearance and history eorress. 
pond in certain'particdlikrs; followed-hy anothvr 
enumeration of aninijaU.which differ fiuni the 
former. Enumerations .cff this kind arc scldiMn 
complete, and tong belbre.they can become so 
must prove a burden too great for thq memory to 
xetain. The histarics of Pliny and TLIian are 
formed upon the same plan, and arc possessed of 
almili^ defects. They aonsist oft numlier of ob- 
aervaiioos ill arranged, and iiisuiiicientiy authen¬ 
ticated. 

During that long succession of subsequent ages, 
which Was only distinguished bv ignorance and bar- 
' VOL. IV. 
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barism, entomology shared the' same ' 

otherscience: it was condewhedtobtlilirlp^.'^^Mji 
taste for literature had begun to revive, tlte'lmltor^.' 
of insects again attracted tl-.e notice ofttK cUflpttlt| 
unhappily, however, fbi the growth of 
men were then devoted to the study of the aheiedtli 
with a blind admiration. It was fiom their ,wi^- 
tings that they imagined'the moderns'were to'^Ur 
rive a oomplote knowledge of all the secrets blf 
natnre; and Aristotle was'principally consulted 
for the history of animals. Had Atdrovan'di 
Gesiier, and M'liiffct, bestowed the same attention 
in studying the woiks •■f'nature that they employ¬ 
ed upon the writings of that naturalist, they woqid 
have made a much greater progress in real know¬ 
ledge : but they observed nature only to observe 
there what they had read from Aristotle. 

Yet the attempts of these early writers j;ave 
biitli to the researches of others, who'became 
more bold and successful in proportion as tlieir 
reverence for antiquity was diminished. In Id6S, 
about twelve ycara after Mouffi-t published bis 
Theatnun Iiisectorum, the experiments and obser¬ 
vations of the celebrated Re«li made their appear¬ 
ance in Italy, His investigations wereprinc>pally 
directed to the tiiaiiiicr of the generation in¬ 
sects, with a view to overthrow that absurd and 
erroneous dootiine established hv the aiicieuts, of 
their arising fortuituusly from different bodies in a 
stHfe. of putrefaction. Nothing can raoia fully 
demonstrate the strength of prejudice than those 
clabnr.ne ticatises which Malphigi, Swammerdam, 
and Redi were obliged to compose, in order to 
combat tbc notion of the spontaneous generation 
of these animals. Notwithstanding all their ef¬ 
forts to prove that the smaller animals are pro¬ 
duced in the same innniicr as the larger, and 
that the organisation of the body of a mite requires 
the same apparatus of limbs, and the same deli¬ 
cate structure as that of aA elephant, attempts 
were still made to revive the ancient error by 
Kirkcr, Bunuric, and others. And what is most 
muitifyingto human reason, the same Rcdi, the 
declared enemy of prejudices, and the man of all 
others who knew best how to combat tli'em, ha.s, 
upon this very subject, fallen into a similar errOr. 
Ill order to produce those insects which am (bund 
upon the small excrescences of plants and trees, 
he fuiiiid himself obliged to confer a vivifying 
power, a kind of s ml upon those vcgetableslirhere 
they were found, and has laid aside the ordinary 
mode of generation, which in other instances be 
had laboured to establish. . * 

Swammerdam was the contemporary of Redi; 
and, like him, poss<'ss.'d the cnurai;e to examine 
nature, and to think for liimself. This natnratist 
made many anatomical observations upon insects, 
whicli after his death were published ut Leyden, 
under tlie title of Biblia Nature, in 17.')7, and laid ' 
a (biindution fur future improvements in entoiiho- 
logy. About the same period, Madame Marianne, 
a Dutch lady, .contributed largely to bring thq 
hntory of insects into request, by the beaUty of 
her paintings and drawings. After Miving ex- 
ecHted elegant drawings of several of the iiisecto 
of Europe, from a singular avidity for these stu¬ 
dies, she was prompted to emss the Atlantic,,hud 
give paintings of those in America. Ilaviifg re¬ 
sided for several years in Surinam, she returned to 
Europe with exquisite draitiugs of many df the 
splendid insects of that continent, which we,r4 
terwanis engraved ;and published- m*^HoUead, 
about the end lalt century. - 

£ E 
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fSoefldrt it mioAer of the eerly aDthora who 
' JidiMtwd the birtory of insects with tbe,taboars of 
Ihe peaeii. He paiiTgreet attention to the meto- 
Aorphoses of these enimals, and has paitited'Oiany 
Of them in the several fhrms which Aey assume, 
firam their appearance titt tbeiir death. His work 
was origtnsfty pubiished in Oertnan, very badly 
hanged} a new edition in Latin was afterwards 
given by Dr. Uster, in which many errors were 
•orrectad, aad a fresh arrangement made ont|by 
that aUe naturalist, who has himself written a 
velaable treatise upon the innicate genus of apU 
' dors. 

Some of these authors, by the extent of their 
Ihbours, and others by the boldness of their ge. 
Hins, had convine. d mankind that the ancients 
were far from attaining that peifect knowledge of 
nature which had been hitherto imagined: and 
fhey were now so far emboldened by the progress 
they had already made, as to confide in their own 
judgment nndiubservation in examining the works 
of natnre; whence many prodactiens-farmore jn- 
dicions, accurate, and pbilusophical, were oftbred 
to the public than had ever hitherto appeared. 
Among the first of these niay bo ranked that of 
our celebrated countryman Mr, Ray, wiiwhad^for 
the, greater part of his l^e, assiduously examined 
the economy of insects^ tits Methudns Insecto- 
rum, wliich was nut pubitshed till niter his drsth 
in iflO^ may be regarded ns the most accurate 
aad concise performance on the sotgrcl of entu> 
inelcgy. In the meanwhile, viwiuus o^hor authors 
atoee wltO treated of this class of the animtil fchig> 
dmit; Albin described tlic insects of £iiglaiid, 
gbile sir Hans Sloan, Velivert, Catesby, and 
Frisch, detailM thn histotjr of vast numbers of ex* 
Otic insects'. 

In tdiis state of the science,shunt the year 17.54, 
aqfipcapBd M. de Reaumur, by far tiu- most labo¬ 
rious and indefatigable entomologist in Euiopc. 
In almost every pait of France this nitiiraiist bad 
conespoadents stationed, to tionsmit him by post 
descriptions and specimens of ciery cuiiuus and 
Wire insect that might oecur. ilnd in Older to ex¬ 
amine their instincts, their metninorphuv. and 
mode of generation, he iiicIusihI vast nunibvrs of 
toem inalaigc iiisect-menagery. constructed with 
• close net, and seemed ladow with a pawmenf 
overlaid with green tiirf, and planttd with shrubs 
smd ^jfibreDt kinds of plants. It a ns b«re that 
tUs unwearied oliserver ot nature examined tiie 
mraaers ami economy ot those iimects, which he 
baa described in a work the most votnmiuuin tiiat 
has hitherto appeared on entomology. As » 
writer, he is extremely difl'usc, but always enter¬ 
taining andl instructive. Tbe principal defrots in 
bia work, arethe want of a systematic arrange- 
meatk and of' the synonyms of other authors. 

. ‘fliata defects, however, were soon remedied by 
excellent arrangement which the immortal 
author of tbe Systema Hatm w has introduced into 
awtomoLagy, m well as into t\ory other depart- 
OWBi natural history. In the mcoii time Geof- 
fhsy, Soo|lDli, Wotted, Harvey, Valisnieri, and 
■Miiry others of inferior note, Untied their au 
tsnUra to this tnterertiag sulyecti and while 
they endeavoured to improva upon tite orrange- 
meut of the Swedish naturalut, though gene¬ 
rally withnut success, nevertbetess add^ gieatly 
to tIte manber of known insects, Tbe labours 
of He Gaer, a Swedish iiobleiiMin, and cuim- 
<«0fnr to bit Atradirii nsajesty, are parttculai ly en- 
fimi to uttenthw. He bas net j^y described u 


gnat nmlfitude of ia8eetvwith.iMfi«nerr^n4hai 
indulged in pbliotephibaTniiuriii upon tbeit his¬ 
tory, which possess very aonsidera&ie merit. Qtoer 
entomologiste have given most ri^ant engravings 
of insects; among whom we may mention Roesel, 
LeweniHieck, Baker, ttarbut, Harris, and Drury. 
Some of those have improv^ the science by mi¬ 
croscopical observation: the last has given excel¬ 
lent drawings of exotie iosects, while Harris lias 
apjdied himself successfully im delineating those 
of England. 

To Fabricius we are deeply indebted for minute 
investigation, and accurate description; though 
bis classification, as being chiefly dwired from a 
variation in the mouth of insects, is too recondite 
for general use. Lamark, Latreille, Cuvier, and, 
as a very excellent menographist, Kirby, are alb 
highly entitled to our thanks. Entomolopcal 
physiology is eonsiderably enriched by the labours 
of these eminent naturalisto; and if the classifiaa- 
tiun of the three former should nut supevhede dtab 
of Linnius. it must at least be confessed to have 
great elegance and ingenuity. 

HI. InsHneUve B)toen and Semalumt qf Imtcts. 

Prom the extraordinary instincts evinced by 
many insects, tbe whole class has been suppopml 
by some entomologists to possess more intelli- 
genre tiinn animals of any other kind; yet it is 
highly probable, that instead of more, they possess 
less than any animals, except tbe worm tribes. 
While various other auiinitls are capable of some 
soil of eiliicutiun, these have Imt one invariabte 
mode of operating, which no ait eaii either alter 
or improve. The dog may be laugKt to earry ; 
the bird to whistle a tune; fishes to obey e sum- 
inons,.aiid eat out of the hand; but Uiose insects 
which may b<' eousideied a» most perfectly do- 
me.siic'at( d, can by no invention be turned from 
their instinct. 'I’lio silk-wuini completes its la¬ 
bours, and the spidei constructs its web, mya- 
riahly in the same nianiiei. An existent^ whieh 
continues hut a single season, seems too short for 
tbe purposes of ur-tiiictieu. Houce ins'Ctsaio 
not only of a lanlrinfeiiur to most other .’nimals, 
hut some of them seam more nearly allied to 
plants than to the siasses above them. Many aie 
attached to a st>,^le .egotable, some to a single 
leaf, whcic tlic pti iud of their lives is com|ikted 
ill a ft w weeks, or peihaps a few days; and where 
the pleasures they enjoy, or the purposes for which 
they were prodiued, are in a great measure be¬ 
yond the veach of our faculties to explore. 

The external senses of insects, as far as we aro 
enabled to judge of them, correspond with tbe low 
measure of sagacity which the Author of nature 
bas assigned them. Of some senses they seem 
altc^eUier destitute, while others they enjoy but 
in on imperfect manner. The organ of bearing- is 
doubtful;, spiders, and several other genera, give 
evident proofs of such an organ, though we know 
not where it resides, or in what it consists. In 
otiiers, the existence of this sense ts very equivo¬ 
cal, though It is probable they possess it. Many 
of them arc endowed with the power of uttering 
sounds; as the bee, tbe fly, ^ gnat, and the 
beetle. The sphinx atropos squeaks when hurt, 
nearly as load w q mouse; it bns even tbej^er, 
in Certain circnndlancet, of nlti-ring a pHintive 
note, which exeHu conuaiseration. In general, 
the power of uttering touiids agreeable to (be feel¬ 
ings and necessittes of animals is conferred on 
tbeagt far tbe piuFote of commoDicatiug such fold- 
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tngl to ^ re$t of their land. In fishes we hsi* 
been able to tntee that the vocal tribes are also 
endowed with otyans for the reception of sounds; 
and the eane, perhaps, holds wttli regard to in¬ 
sects. For why should the indiridoat be posses^ 
^ the power vf expressing its pleasures or iu pain, 
if all ImoWledge of sound be denied to its tribe 1 
Were the senM of hearing withheld from the ani* 
mals of the tame class, it would crave assistance 
in vam; it would speak a language destined to be 
unintelligible to cieiy being in nature. Rx|ie- 
rience daily convinces us of the truth of these 
remarks. If a bee or wasp be attacked near tiie 
hive, the usual coasequcnce of this assault is, 
that the animal expiesses its pain or indicnetiou 
in a tone diffeieut from its ordinary hum; tlie 
complaint Is immediately understood by the hive 
within, when the inhabitants hurry out to revenge 
the insult, in such numbers that tlic otfendmg 
party seldom comes off with impunity. The same 
evidence of hearing is still more obviously afforded 
by the spider. Often his webs are of such an 
enormous ieiiglh, that he cannot see from the one 
end of them to the other; often too, in watching 
for his prey, he conceals himself in some adjoining 
breviee, where he cannot see the animal that be¬ 
comes ensnared in bis toils. 'I'hc fly, however, 
no sooner finds itself entangled, than it makes a 
buzzing noise, in order to escape; this noise is 
instantly heiird and utidersluod by the spider, who 
sallies forth from his cunceshnent, and iiots in the 
spoil, with all the eagerness and ferocity which 
distinguish the most rapacious quadru|ieds. 

If the sense of hearing have with difficulty been 
allowed to insects, naturalists have had still more 
difficulty in aseei taming the place or organ u here 
that sense is situaUil. IVf.iny physiuloaists have 
supposed it to be placed in tlic antennas: since 
these, from tlicir situation in the head, from their 
inward structure, and tlieir capacity of motion, 
have been conceit (st most favourable fur the scat 
of such organs. The antennas of all insects are 
composed of joints, taiyiiig in form, sire, and 
tiliiiiber. Among those which ate coiituioil to live 
mostly undci water, as the gyrinns, they are in 
general shoit; while such as roam at large through 
the air have them long ami slender, as the phaie- 
nw, ichneumons, and others. They are all hollow 
uithin, and rendcivJ flexible by the joints, which 
arc vciy visible in those of the ciabj whieli are 
the best examples, because the largest belongiug 
to tills class of beings. Tliis hollowness, it is sup¬ 
posed, Is intended to receive the sound communi¬ 
cated to the extremities of the antennas, by the 
repercussion of the air; and to (•vnivey it, by 
means of the joints, fiom oii«‘ piece to another, till 
it arrives at the biain, iif that le>.srmd degjee of 
ton'* whkli is suited to the natun* of tlie particular 
aninial. Such is, or rather, such till very lately, 
was the common opinion of physioUijtlsIs. It 
seems fotal to it, however, that spiders have no 
antennas, and that in others which possess them 
the sense of bearing is not weakened by their re¬ 
moval. 

But, besides the sense of hearing, it seems high¬ 
ly probable that insects possess also that of smell. 
Many of Uiein live on bodies In a state of putre* 
foction.around wluch, when expowd, they are seen 
immedwtclv to collect, atf thouifh altracled by the 
fetid aroma: while those which feed On herbs, 
flowers, or fruits, aeem to require a sibiilar sense 
to direct them. It has hence been supposed that 
the palpi, or fealcrs, are the organs of smell in tbe 
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insect tribea. These roatnusebta dre fiom, wm 
tines ux in number; two of fheia drideawfieo* 
tiaed to the purpose of Iwodling their food, nitdl 
coDveyii^ it to the mouth. The others, wtnOli 
are ib continual motion, and constantly opplisfi 
to objects on which they alight, seem en^loyeda 
like tbe snout of a bog, in searching for food,«bff 
examming the quality of the different kinds of 
siistonance by which they are supported. 
this, however, should equally prove ttot the palpi 
are organs of touch rather thau of sense. Other 
physiologists, therafore, have regarded the stif- 
■nata of insects as their olfactory organ: but tbe 
whole is uncertain; perhaps the sense is Ilmitsfi 
to the anterioi pair of palpi alone. 

The organs of vision among most kinds of iif* 
sects are large; a cirenmstance which has put 
their sense of seeing beyond a doubt. TbMe 
large eyes are commonly two in number, eadi foa> 
quently consisting of a congeries orasiemUbgbof 
lenses (supposed by some to be perfect eyes ih 
themselves), covered with a crustaceous transpa¬ 
rent substance, to protect them from iq}wy. fai 
other insects, and especially in the spidef tribe, 
these laige or aggregate eyes are numerobs; am 
in others aaain.the sense of vision consists of mere 
sfcinmata of a simple structure, placed on tiie top 
of the head, the real iiqtutc of Which, however, n 
not clcxily understood. 

JV> Biternal Organs and Clamad Clwtaefen, 

Insects have always been contidefed as a 
tinct class of the animal kingdom, tlmugh tM* 
turalists Iiave not agreed in asce^intog its limits. 
The shades of nature are indeed intimately blend¬ 
ed together; and the links by which she connects 
different portions of her animated offspring are 
often small and imperceptible. The insect tribe 
comprehends those small animals which are des¬ 
titute of red blood, Imnes, and cartilages: whidi 
possess feet and antennas; are furnished ci¬ 
ther with a month or a trunk opening length¬ 
wise ; and which breathe by means of stigmata* 
or apertures upon the external parts of the body. 
They have obtained the name of insects from th« 
frequent incisions by which they are apparently 
separated into several parts or swnents: and 
they are generally divided 1^ naturaluta into the 
sections of head, iliorax, abdomen, and limbs. 
Head.—'V\tU isfor the most part distinct from 
the thorax, being attached to it only by a slender 
tendon, and is furnished with eyes, feelers, and ao- 
tennas, which arc doubtless the organs of the dif¬ 
ferent senses All insects are tup^sed^ bv tin* 
ueus to be destitute of brain; but py this he can 
only mean a brain similar to that of larger ani¬ 
mals. Even in their larve state insects are found 
to possess two distinct ganglioiw contained m » 
horny cavity; and from this point the nervone 
chord, which in red-blooded animals eonstitutea 
the medulla spinalis, proceeds along the ab^ 
men, forming m its passage twelve simple gang^ 
from which, and from tbe two ganglia fonmpg 
the brain, the nerves derive their origia. 

The aiuenim are organs peenuar to insects, 
according to their various forms and proportions* 
afford a useful character for arranging the ge¬ 
nera of these animals. In rm^t to th«r form 
they are either setaceous, aliform, roonilifprai;, 
dmaied, capitated, fieUe, pfctinatcd.orbeardyd; 
and in their proportions, they are. either longer 
Oian the bodv, or shorter, or of equal length. 

Tht/sderstOt untaeola, seem, as w« have al- 
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■n»dT reourked, to ooiutitute the orgiiiM both of 
•tottcb and ol tmdl; tbejr have two, three, and 
aometimes four joints. Some iaiecu are said 
to have no mouth; in general, however, that or^ 
gan i» utuated .under the head, mid to it the 
icelera are attached: in some it it placed under the 
breast t and in others again constitutes a beak or 
snout (rostntm) of considerable length, having 
an upp^ lip, transverse jaws, teeth, and a tongue, 
not unfrequently rolled up in a spire. The 
■stemmata, or small eyes, are usually three bril¬ 
liant eonvex. spots, situated upon the crown of 
the head. Of the external senses we have already 
.spoken. 

2 . The 7%ora;e.—This is placed between the 
•head and the abdomen, and is the part to which 
the fulcra or limbs are attached: immediately be- 
• hinsi it it situated the abdomen, containing the 
stomach and viscera. It is divided into five seg- 
Biwts, each pierced on the sides with small fora- 
.mina for the purpose of breathing. It was long 
imagined, that all animals destitute of red blood 
lived without respiration: it has, however, been 
found by experiment, that this is not the case; 
and that, among the insect tribes, breathing is 
carried on, though in a different manner from 
what takes place among the larger animals, lu- 
.sects are for this purpose all furnished with mi¬ 
nute organs, which, in the language of naturalists, 
are termed stigmata; and consist of a number of 
•malt tubercles,^ ranged along each side of the 
body, each having an aperture at the top, called 
die spiradc, which communicates with the cx- 
ternaf atmosphere. The stigmata are commonly 
Situated on the ddes both of the thorax and ab¬ 
domen; and vary in their number from eight to 
twelve. When the uses of these organs at first 
began to attract the attention of naturalists, it 
was imaj^ned, that by means of them the insect 
only inspired, and that the air was ejected by the 
pores in the common manner, by perspiration. 
Ibis opinion Was adopted by Reaumur; but sub¬ 
sequent experiments have proved, that the air is 
both introduced into the lungs, and emitted from 
them, by the spiracles: if the stigmata be covered 
with oil, or any other viscid matter, respiration 
totally ceases, and the animal dies; if they be co¬ 
vered only on one side, the vital functions on 
that part are impeded, and the side becomes pa¬ 
ralytic. Nor is it in their winged and active 
state alone that insects breathe. The crustaceous 
•hdh by which the chrysalis is covered, is also 
provided with lateral stigmata, by which respira- 
^n is carried on during the period of their 
pupe state. In the breathing of insects, there is 
•tin another peculiarity; they thrive in air tainted 
by putrifying substances, and are capable of sub- 
•iswg in phiogisticated air, the inspiration of 
which is so fatm to other antmab. 

‘ a. The /lbdmn.—’lhu part, which contains 
the stomach, intestines or other viscera, consists 
nf sevent annular segments, and, as we have just 
Vsbierved, is perforated with spiracles. The ali- 
mentary canal is abort, destitute of the mesentery 
possessed by red-blooded animats, and sometimes 
t^l^ts small blind appendices, which are per- 
bs^'Miary ducts. The stomach tUfiers consider¬ 
ably: in the lobster and rarwig it is furnished 
with teeth; in some species of the grasshopper it 
is ^{dct as in niminaung animals. 

4 . IXa j^mh qf /nsertr.—These consist of the 
"tul, the legs, and the wings; and ft-om these are 
. ^tabled the most permanent and striking generic 
^dtfacters. The tail terminatis ’^the wdomen; 
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and sometimes has two horns, and sometimes 
none; it u either simple, or armed with a forceps, 
a bristle, with mie or more claws, or a sting. 

The legs of these animals are generally six; the 
crabs and spiders have eight, and the leolopmidra 
has a much greater number. . fhey are divided 
into the thi^, which are attacheo immediately 
to the body; the tibia or*shanks immediately be¬ 
low the second jifint; and the tarsi, which are 
composed of various articulations, and either ter¬ 
minate in or consist of nails, or hands and claws: 
the hind feet receive different appellations, ac¬ 
cording as they are formed, for executing the ya^ 
rious movements of walking, leaping, or swim¬ 
ming, whence they are called pedes cursorii, 
saltorii, natatorii. 

The wings are in some subjects two, and in 
others four in number; and are so various in 
their colour, shape, and consistency, that they af¬ 
ford many characters for the distribution of uiese 
animals. The elytra or wing-cases are two, formed, 
in many, of a crustaceous substance, and for the 
most part moveaUle; they serve as a cover to the 
under wings, and furnish distinguishi^ marks to 
the naturaust. Under the wings of dipterous in¬ 
sects are placed the halters or poisers, which con¬ 
sist of a small stalk, terminating in a round knob 
or head; and are supposed to serve the purpose 
of balancing the animal; whence the French 
name as applied to them ies hahneiert.^ 

In the Linnean system the class of insects is di¬ 
vided into the following orders. 

I. Cuieoptera. V. Hymenoptcra. 

II. Ilemiptera- VI. Diptera. 

III. Lepidoptera. VII. Aptera. 

IV. Neuroptcra. 

Order I. or coleopterous insects, consists, as 
indeed the ordinal term itself indicates, of insects 
with crust.iccuus elytta or upper wings, sheath¬ 
ing those underneath. The genera are formed 
from the different shapes of the antennas. The 
wing-sheaths are united by a suture. 

In order II. or hemipterous, the wings are half 
covered with crustaceous elytra, and are less hard 
and robust than those of the coleopterous insects, 
but more strong than those of the membranace¬ 
ous winged insects that compose the subsequent 
orders. The upper wings are semi-coriaceous: 
they do not meet together in a longitudinal su¬ 
ture, as in the first order; but have part of their 
interior margin crossed or lapped, the one oier 
the other along the upper part of the abdomen. 
The mouth and proboscis of the insects of this 
order are bent inwards towards the breast. 

Order 111. compreheiiditig the lepidopterous 
insects, embraces the various tribes of moths and 
butterflies, whose wings, as the term lepidopter¬ 
ous imports, are covered with imbricated scales. 
These wings are four in numbef, and membran¬ 
aceous; their body is rough, and the mouth fur¬ 
nished with a spiral tongue, which the insect can 
roll up or unfold at pleasure. 

The neuropterous insects constituting order IV. 
comprehend all those genera which nave four 
nak^ and membranaceo^t wings, reticujated 
with veins. The tail of these animaisis unarmed, 
or has 90 sting, but is provide with appendices 
like pincers, by which the sexes are dtsirnguished. 

The insects of order y. (hymenopterous) have 
the tail armed with a sting in the females, but 
not in the m^. , They have four simple mon- 
branaceous wings. ‘ 

Order VI. contains the dipterous insects, or 
writ u have only two wtn^ they are farther 
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dis^l^ithedi ^ we bare already observed, by a 
poiser situated undfer each wing, the base of 
which is covered by a small scale, while the ex¬ 
tremity terminates m a knob. 

Order VII. comprehends the apterous inmts, 
or such as are entirely destitute of wings in either 
sex. In some of these the head is distinct from tlie 
thorax, in others united to it. 

Such is the classification of Linn^us. Other 
arrangements, however, have been made by 
other naturalists, which we will now glance at 
vrithout dwelling upon. 

The systems of Swammerdam and Ray are 
founded on the different changes which insects 
undergo, and distribute them into four great di¬ 
visions, agreeably to the different forms under 
which they appear; Valisnieri has also distribut¬ 
ed them into four orders, but according to their 
habitation; arranging together in one group, 
such as inhabit plants; placing in another those 
that live in the water; and in a third, such as 
conceal themselves under the earth or sand; re¬ 
serving fur his last division, those that inhabit the 
Isodies of other animals. All those systems are 
defective, in having too few divisions of a class 
of animals so extremely numerous; the last, how¬ 
ever, is liable to an imperfection of another kind; 
because many insect schange their habitation at 
the moment of their metamorphosis. Some are at 
first aquatic, but after their transformation, are 
seen inhabiting the trees and plants; many of the 
subterraneous insects in like manner rise into the 
air as siMin as they arrive at their winged state. 

The system of Fabricius is built upon the ex¬ 
traordinary variety which exists in the structure 
of the mouth in dfifferent tribes of insects. But 
the distinction is not sufficiently obvious for a 
general classification. Other naturalists have 
thrown out from the province of insects many of 
tliose introduced into the apterous order of Lin- 
neus. This has been especially done by Cuvier 
and Latrcilie, who have formed a new and an 
eighth order of the cancer, monoculus and onUcus 
tribes, under the name of Crustacf.a, to which 
word the reader may turn for a particular ac¬ 
count: while Lamarck is dissatisfied that the spider 
should be regarded as an insect and continued in 
the same class. The Linnean arrangement is im¬ 
perfect, but where shall we stop if we change it? 

V. Ceneratian, and Tran f.rmr.tion of Iiitects. 

We have already noticed the erroneous opinion 
which the ani'ients entertained concerning the 
generation of insects, and mentioned the efforts 
made by Red! and others in order to combat it : 
after all their researches, however, this part of 
our subject is far from being free of difliculty. 

We must still, for the present, suppose the ex¬ 
istence of a neuter |;ender among many tribes of 
insects. The ingenious labours of, m. Huber 
have, indeed, completely discarded this anomaly 
from the apis family (see the article Bee) ; but 
there are many other families of the hymraopter- 
oim class to which this anomaly seems still to at- 
taw, and especially the formica' or ant-genus. 

There is another anomaly in tlie history of one 
or two tribes of insects of a nature alto^ther as 
extraordinary. The genus aphis or puceron cx- 
, hibits hermaphrodites of the most perfect kind; 
a single animal of this trib^ though kept in the 
most careful manner from every other, will pro¬ 
pagate its kind by itself ;‘and if the offspring thus 
roduced be preserved, it will also breed. M. 
onnet lias well ascertained this, fact byexperi- 
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mmts, which he has repeated to thepiitth gWHv' 
ration. 

This mode of generation, so different from that 
effected by the joint co-opemion of the sexes^ 
has been ascribed by naturalists to a power ap« 
proximating that possessed by the vegetaUw 
tribes. The approximation, indeed, is obvionep 
and it is also visible in several other insect famji* 
lies, the females of which will continue to breed 
eight or nine successive generations from a siti- 
gle impregnation by the nude. 

Insects are in g^eral oviparous, producing 
eggs which are gradually quickened into life, by 
the joint influence of the heat of the sun, and of 
those warm substances which constitute their 
nidus. Bonnet mentions some instances in the 
order dipt era, in which the parent insect pro¬ 
duces living young. The genus aphis exhibits' 
a singular {diaenumenop also in this rapect; dur¬ 
ing summer, being viviparous, but oviparous id- 
wards winter; the mode of birth being detemuii- 
ed by the nature of the season. 

The nide in which the eggs of insects are de¬ 
posited is generally chosen with admirable sldll; 
and adaptra equally to the security, warmth, and 
subsistence ot the larvcs that are tu be reared in 
it. Some construct their nests in the earth with 
great h-itiour: others 'deposite their eggs upon 
those plants, the leaves of which are to supply 
food for the nascent brood: a third Und, as va¬ 
rious species of the musca, bury their eggs in the 
body of the chrysalids of other insects; upon thn 
juices of which the young are nourished at the 
e.xpence of the defenceless animal which they de¬ 
vour. Instinct is an unerring guide in directing 
each ot these animals to a nide fitted for the pre¬ 
servation of its eggs. 

The skin, the nostrils, the anus, and viscera 
of quadrupeds, furnish a receptacle for other 
insects; and here nature directs' the parent ani¬ 
mal to deposit iis eggs. Instinct is the side guide, 
and almost always an unerring one. The blow¬ 
fly, however, appears to be deceived by the pu- 
tridsmell of the stapeiia hirsutaor carrion-flower: 
mistaking this smell fur that of putrescent meat, 
she deposits her eggs on the corol; and the young 
are no sooner quickened into life than they die 
for want of proper food. 

The different changes of form which many in¬ 
sects undergo, from Uieir first appearance as e^, 
till they ariive at their perfect and winged state, 
constitute an important article in itheir histoiyi 
these have been termed their n etamorphoses, or 
transformations; and, from the very language 
employed to express them, the false notions w Itich 
were long entertained, even by naturalists, are 
still discernible. 

A fly, a spider, or an ant, insects of the most 
different kinds in outward appearance, do no^ 
differ more widely than the same insect does from 
itself, under the different forms of a worm, A. 
chrysalis, and a butterfly. For what is at 
sent a worm soon becomes a chrysalis, and thia 
again b as suddenly changed into a winged ani¬ 
mal. Changes apparently .so, instantaoeqpsly 
produced have been cornered to the metaftor- 
phoses so renowned in ancient fable, and proba^ily 
at first suggested the idea of such transformations. 
When an insect in so short a space appeared 
under a shape so different fri>m that which it 
lately exhibited, mankind at first imagined that 
the change was real: they trusted to appeai^c^ 
vrithout giving thematlves the tremble of rqfletf- 
log on the improbability of die fact ^hUnoiat, 
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hamver, has been staceessfltiUy labourtd Mal- 
phigi and Swammerdam, who, by dissecting in¬ 
steps a short time be'fprg the period of their 
ersiMformBtion, observed that their first form is 
sowing eaternal covering alone, under 

which their different members are destined to ac¬ 
quire dteir proper size and firmness; tlmt ail the 
(ji a DUtterfiy,^ for example, are perfectly 
(distinct utadar the ikin of the worm which invests 
gheiat and that under the crustaccous shell of 
^e chrysalis they are still increadngin strength; 
and'fast approaching to that state in which they 

destined to appear, when the animal shall ar¬ 
rive at perfeetipn, and be able to propagate its 
Mnd. All the l^ts of the insect in its perfect 
state are, heiice, rather developed than formed 
by successive creations. 

' A silk worm, or the worm of a butterfly, 
which if about to enter into its chrysalis state, is 
observed for some time antecedently to grow lan¬ 
guid, ifnd to cease from gnawing those plants of 
which it was formerly so voracious: after hav- 
hif retired to a place fit for Us purpose, and un¬ 
dergoing a few convulsive struggles, the skin 
which'covered if, and gave it the form of a worm, 
hursts, and the animal within makes its appear¬ 
ance. At first it is soft and tender, and covered 
with a vtscoiu fluid which ascends from the body i 
nod which progressively hardeus into that emsta- 
ceoin shell in which all the members are again 
locked np, till they Require greater firmness and 
atability. This viscous fluid, which is generally 
Been Colonred and opaqne in its crustaceons state, 
is at first transparent, and through it the wings, 
limbs, and antennas of the butterfly, are clearly 
perceptible. M. do Reautnni collected several 
hundreds of these worms before their tiansfornia- 
(lon, and placed them together on a table, where 
be had many opportunities of evamining them' as 
they passed from one shape to another: it was 
then that he distinelly {lorceived all the difibrent 
members of the butteifly, before the chrysalis had 
assumed its hard and apparently inaiiiinate state. 

After haring remaimd fur gome time in this tor¬ 
pid state of a nymph, chrysalis, or pope, the limbs 
of the animal aeqnii-e sufficient strength to per¬ 
form their functfons; and it employs them in 
breaking open Uie second prison. On this event 
All tlie members are set at libeity, and instantly 
assume that posture and arraogeinont which is 
best Suited to the new functions with uhich they 
. are now to be charged. 

Yet all insects do not undergo the same num¬ 
ber Of transformations before they arrive at the 
winged state. 

Some, immediately on leaving the e)i^, assume 
a form pretty nearly resembling that which they 
fnssess after their growth is completed, The 
whole order of aptera, which comprehends all the 
dlfihrent kinds of spiders, come under this denu- 
mination. The viviparous insects, in like manner, 
appear from the ibst, under their most i>erfl^<t 
; Ibrm. Some ktndb, without undergoing all the 
efaaiqres of the silk worm, or that of the common 
buttwy, aftpr having grown foir a certain period, 
depose a tqnic in which their wings were iore- 
hipell* and ascend in^ the air. Ih^ious to this 
however, sncIi insects enjoy the power of 
Ipeameftipn by means of their limbs, and in this 
•tala 'aim distinguished by voracity and activity: 
(Mt^hUdetcriptKm are aU Uiedil^Bt speejesof 
tailil!(s. < Ftte% vasps, and be^, constitute an- 
wbi^, after leaving their vermieutar 
^eir chrysiflif state, dis- 
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play their limbs and wings without bufiaF eaps^ 
of using them. The most complete example of 
transformation is displayed, as we have already 
observed, in the class of mottis and btttterflres. ■ 

One of the most woiiderfial circumstances in the 
economy of insects, is the different prep.srationS 
which they make, and tlie expedientsto which they 
have recourse for thew preservation in their chrj'- 
salis or aurelia statf. Many dig a hole in the 
earth, where they remain during the whole period 
of their inactivity, ifuch is the invention of all 
the coleopterous insects. 

The gnats, on the otlier band, dive into the water, 
where they remain till the period of their wingefi 
state arrives. Some eat their way into si-wds and 
fruits, where they undergo the different changes 
previous to their entomized appearance. Many 
lodge themselves in animal bodies on the ap¬ 
proach of their transformation; several of the 
aquatic tribes bury themselves among sand, en¬ 
crusted with a glutinous substancr*; while the nu¬ 
merous race of phalenag wrap themselves up in 
the leaves of trees, the bomtiyces, or larger kinds, 
comtitiiting for themselves a silken web to pro¬ 
tect them during that trying vicissitude of their 
lives. 

In general, all insects provide for their security 
beiiire their helpless state ai rives, by iwtiriiig from 
their usual haunts into some sheltered retreat. It 
is thus that the worm of the btiUerfly provides fqr 
its safety, by betaking itself, while it has yet the 
power of motion, tothe hole of a wall, or the eave of 
an incumbent rOof. In this situation, some are sus¬ 
pended by a thread, which nature assists them in 
providing; some hang by the head, others by the 
opposite extremity, and many by the middle. The 
cnistaceons covering with which they are then 
clothed, affords another instance of the attention 
paid by nature to the preservation of bervoflf. 
spring, during a period in which they are nut able 
to avoid external injury by flight. Thus protected 
by the munificence of Providence, myriads of ani¬ 
mals sink aimiially into a state of torpor so pro¬ 
found as appears to threaten the extinction of 
every vital power. At the retnrii of spring, how¬ 
ever, all nature seems again to quicken into life; 
her counties., tribes aw.ike from their torpid state, 
and enter upon new functions with enlarge^ 
powers. 

yi. H'liUations, Foods, and liases of Jnserfs. 

It has been asserted by Aristotle, that every 
kind of quadniped and bird is inhaldted by its pe¬ 
culiar insect; and this assertion, which has never 
been contradicted, seems to admit of being much 
extended. Salmons, gods, and most otber fishes 
are, at certain seasons, infested with insects jhu 
rasitic to them: aninigls of other kinds afford 
food and residence tn other insects; and the same 
is the case wi^h plants. As the same quadruped 
is often seen to feed upon a great many dififerent 
plguts; so the same plant often supports a variety 
of iii^ecta. The pak, in this country, affords sus¬ 
tenance to twenty or thirty difiTerent genera ;'and ^ 
there are varieties pf this tree in wanner climfltes 
that servo for food to a far greater nnmber. 

Plants afford the most general ai^ copious pa- , 
huhim for this division of the atiiuial kin^om^ 
Wherever ^iiy insect is' found iii)(iigenous in • 
eoiiiitry, there wilt alwgys be found in it plaqts 
accommodated to its wahta. There are many in- 
■ecta attached uniformly to one p|ant; the sillc 
worm always gives a decided preference to the 
tnniberry, but will live and propagate, though less 
yigorouilyj upon ‘ common lettuce, ’Pto cac.phi- 
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VMfl insact is mwih attached to the opuntia} aad 
by meant of such attachments tlie animal is often 
hoowa from the place where it is found to rc> 
sidft Hence Linudus has frequently given them 
names from the plants upon which they feed; a 
method often fallacious hon evert since, perhaps, 
the greate' iiomber reside indUcriminately upon 
several plants, and suppoit themselves itpoii a va> 
nety of different vegetable foods. Some are as¬ 
serted to be capable of residing in tiie human 
intestines, and of undergoingtlicir transformations 
there} being ejected from the stomach m their 
wiug^ state. 

The must poisonous heitn afford food to insects 
eqtially with those thataiesalubtious: Theuater- 
henilock, almost as poisonous a plant as any we 
know, is frequented by many tribes vf these oni- 
iqpl8,aud ssciiis tu constitute a favouiite noarish>- 
tnent. 

In the different stages of their lives, inserts are 
.distinguished by \aiieas degrees of voracity; 
many of them in the state of lai ves are most insa¬ 
tiable : the different species of the butterfly and 
silk woiuiE are then endowid with teeth, with 
which they make great havockainoiig leaves, even 
thongh ul a pretty stiong consistently; tliedr sto¬ 
machs being capable of dissolving these harder 
substances. The same animal, when a ciiiysalis, 
jriot only loses all appetite for food, but the justru- 
mrnts that were employed in cuininiiiuting it. 
The teeth are d* posited with its first coveiiiii;; 
and the innei coats of the stomach a.e voided, it 
is said, along with the evcieiuents. a shoit while 
before the fir^t tiansfcimation. yviter being lihe- 
latcd from then last state ul cuiifiiiriiu lit, thu 
butt rfl'tsaie «till i.ifciior in voiacity and in the 
powcis ot rtigrstioii. ‘Iii< ir food is now .a thin li¬ 
quid ••ubjlaiirc collecteiHroni tin* leaves of plants, 
and-devoiiied only in snini! <,n.intity 

I'lic same is the case with the different s]>ecies 
of locusts; seme of winch 111 then lai\t it.tti aic 
the most voiaciuns ot all aiiiin.it'i, and desolate 
entire provincts. Ii i*. not till they ariive al their 
winged and more peihcttuiiu that then dciwida- 
tions cease, and niauK.ind -nc iclieved fiom one of 
the In,IVlest calaiiiilies which fall np(>ii them in 
suUiy <liinates. It is by insects in tin ir hive 
state that the loots <if corn are pirfornted .ind ih - 
voiiud in more iioitiuily eoiintiies. If the sea¬ 
son prove cold and wet, they eontiniie long under 
ground III tin ,amu state, ainltliecmp, in fin. tnc.iii 
time, is so Completely eaten awav, that in sonic 
instincts, sealcely a truth stalk sun ims the dt^- 
pvcdatiuii. Ill a uiuic venial spiiim, these aniainls 
aie expedited into thiiruioie perfi cf toiiii; and 
the damage dune liy tlicin is proportionnhly less; 
Hicir destructive operntioiis below cen-i«g .is soon 
as they ate ciinbled by their wings to iite intovbe 
an, and go in qiitst of sustcnanic iii .mother elo- 
11 r tit. 

All insects, even .when f nni>-ni*tl with wings, 
t.ike feotl 111 a eiiatcr or less qnaut’tv*; though 
some, as the niay-lly and gad-fly^ arc «u short-lived, 
as in the opinion of one or two iiatiiialists to rc- 
ipiiiu no snsteii nice, and to be destitute of mouths 
lui tatiiig. It is at icnist'truc, tliat the inuiitlis of 
tiH'se insects have no mandibles. But to assert 
that they never eat, re^^ires a more accurate i‘x- 
ainmation than has hitherto taken place. The 
smaller and more delicate inseots find, perhaps, 
various particles of niattgrifloating in the air that 
jerve for their suppost; the effluvia continually 
emitted by animal and vegetable substances in a 
state of putrefaction probably support many of 
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them. We know, atleest, ttwt aomeiow trSbeteff. 
fishes are capable of living upon earthy or oHiaf 
particles found 'floating in the purest inter; wm 
if animals of so stipqifor a siae be thus suppqrteilt 
there can hardly be any raimt to doabt that ift> 
sects, many of whom are scarcely peroeptiU^ 
may find abundant subsisVenoein the air, impreg¬ 
nated as it is with ofllavia of various kinds. 

The economical uves of insects, and tkrir nos- 
ious effects upon the vaiioua objects of human ln> 
dustry, have already boen considered; it only 
remains that we point onttbe purposes which they 
verve in tfie general system (ff nature. A class it 
beings by for the most numerous upom the^foce off 
the giobe, and however email, trdieu individnaUj^ 
yet forming collectively a mass of organised mat¬ 
ter, superior in bulk to any other department of 
tlie animid kingdom, could not have b^n create^ 
nor can continue to be prcqiagated, witliout answer¬ 
ing some important end. 

The fiist and most obvious use of this part of 
the animal kingdom, seems to consist in that large 
supply of provision wbiih it affords the snperiw 
Tanks of life. It is for this same purpose that the 
whole sui foce of the earth is annually covered wiffi 
plants and herbage. Many, peibapa the greater 
pait, of the larger animals are lieiice siipportedr 
whili not a fow are also sustained by lievuuiing 
the flesh of these larger animat them^ves. Be¬ 
tween these two species of nourishment, however* 
there is a wide difference; and insects affoid aig 
aliment n biob seems to partake somewhat of the 
uatiiic of both, and which supplies the wants of 
an infinite niimlier of creatures whose constitu¬ 
tions ate not wholly adapted to either. Many 
kinds of hiids live upon haidly any other food. 
What a blank in .the footheied race would ensue, 
wcie this fopinns source of provision shut up from 
that department of tlir animal kingdom I Fishea 
seem still more de{ien<lent on the supplies afforded 
Ly thosr numeivHis tribes of insects that either 
float upon the wall r, or are seen hovering over its 
siirlaie. The whale, the laigcst of nntun.’s ani- 
inatul offspring, is supported entirely by crabs 
and medusa worms. Among this class, lhcr«e 
fove, ail inconceivable diininutuin of numbers 
would nieissaiily ensue, were the food of in- 
sicts denied it. Farther, many of the larger in¬ 
sects piey upon the smaller; oil of which, as 
well as the dliferent animals they support in their 
turn, must he vnavoidably struck out of the^fo- 
mily of nature the moment this species of siip^it 
is w ithheld. 

lint 111 Sides the supply of food which insects afo 
foul >0 the -ujiciior aiiiiii.alr, they have Justly been 
doernerl ^lei viceable in tlie general system, by pre¬ 
sen ing the saluUiity of the air. Over the wholw 
surface ot the earth, those nnmbeiless iiroducUmif 
that enjoy * ither auimal or v egctahic life are con¬ 
tinually falling into clec.-ty, and making room fl» 
euniiilcss successions of the same kinds. The at¬ 
mosphere u'onld htiiee, p<*rliaps. Soon bccoBoo nn- 
fit for the supply of lile.did not millions of insects 
contiiiuallv consume the carrion, and other sub- 
atanees in a state of putrefaction, and purge the 
air of the noxious rfiluvia they emit. It j», pere 
haps, the office even of the vwy minute inneu 
that escape our observation, to destroy thoae nox¬ 
ious {articles with which timi element is inmog- 
natnl, and which at oertain seaeoo* mnM it 
pestilential. Tite opersHon of this oitM pf asi- 
mala upoa putrid substances is nitwit momconsi- 
dmbla than a superficial exauunafftm itfght toig- 
gest. It has been asserted judicious 
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«iid dtsc&rninp tiaturalisU, that the ][>ro<luce of a 
dozen flieii will coD«iii»e a dead carcase in a 
shortci space than a hnngry lion. If this be true, 
htnr inconceivable the benefits which may be pro- 
dnccdby those prodigious numbers of insects, which 
in warm countries continually swarm throneb the 
'air, their population regulated by infinite wisdom 
in proportion to their demand! For the rest, see 
Zoology. 

E'NTRAILS, s. Without a singular, (en- 
tfoilles, French.) 1. The intestines; the in- 
.‘warii |>arts; the bowels; the guts (•SVtaAspeare). 
2, The intcruiil parts (il/ccAc). 

To Ehtra'il. V a. {tvtralciare, Jtal.) To 
mingle; to interweave; to diversify {Spenser). 

E'NTRANCE. s. {enfrans, French.) I. The 
power of entering into a place {South). 2 . 
TTie act of entering {Shakspeare). 3 . The 
passage by which a place is entered ; avenue 
{Wotton), 4 . Initiation; commencement 


and thirty-five in breadth. Braga it (he eg- 
pita). 

ENTREMETS, s. (FrA Smalt plates set 
between the main dishes {Mortimer). 

E'ntre-mets, iu music, inferiour move¬ 
ments which are inserted, by way of relief, 
between the more important movements of a 
conniosition. 

ENTREPAS, in the manage, a broken 
pace or going, and indeed properly a broken 
amble; that is, neither walk nor trot, but 
somewhat of an amble. This is the pace of 
such horses as have no reins or back, and go 
upon the shoulder, or of such as are hurt in 
their limbs. 

ENTROCI, in oryctology. 2 k>oiAytic 
specimens of the isis entrochj. See Hel- 
MINTHOLITHUS. 

E'NTROCUS, in oryctology. See II el- 

MINTHOMTHUS. 


{Locke), b. Intellectual ingress; knowledge 
{Bacon). 6. The act of taking possession of 
an ofiice or dignity {Hayward). 7. The be¬ 
ginning of any thing {IlakcwUl). 

Entrance, in the sportsman's dialect, is 
applierl to both horses and hounds. 

Entrance of race-horses, the cere- 
monr of entering them (at the place appointed) 
on a day previous to the races at any city, ho- 
ronjdi, or town, where the plates to he run for 
are advertised and given. Horses intended to run, 
are ti.- i>c shewn .md entered, paying two or 
three guineas entrance money (according to 
the custom of the place), and in general five 
shillings to the clerk of the course. For all 
plates given by his majesty, or the prince of 
Wales, no entrance money is pai<l or per¬ 
mitted, the clerk of the course only taking his 
accustomed fee. 

EIntrance ot rounds, is the inirnduc- 


ENTRO'PIUM. {entropium, from 

tv, and vjiitiu, to turn.) A disease of *l»e eyelids, 
Occasionerl by the eyelashes and eyelid being in¬ 
verted towards the bnlh of the eye. 

E^NTRY. s. {entric, French.) 1. The p-ss- 
sage by which any one enters a house ( Bacon). 

2. The act of entrance; ingress {Addison). 

3. The act of taking possession of any estate. 

4 . The act of registering or setting down in 
writing (Bacon). b. The act of entering pub- 
lickly into any city 'Bacon). 

Entry, is somclimes also used to denote a 
duty or im{K)st laid on commodities imported 
into a state, either by land or sea. 

Entr v, is also used for a writ which grants 
possession of lands or tenements to a [>crson^nii 
account of a legal liirhl thereto. 

To ENU'Btl.ATF. u- a. (e and nuhUo. 
Lat.) To clear from clouds. 

To ENU'CLEATE. «. a. {enuclco, Latin.) 


tion of young hounds to the pack, into which 
at a proper age they are incorporated. 

To Entra'nce. V. a. (from trance.) 1. To, 
put into a trance. 2. To put into an ecstacy 
(Milton ). 

To E^NTRA'P. I'.ff. (from trap.) 1. To in- 
enare; to catch in a trap {Spenser). 2. To 
involve unexpectedly in rlifliculiies; to en¬ 
tangle {Shakspeare). 3 . To take advantage of 
(Mcelus). 

, jfo ENTRE'AT. «. a. {frailer, French.) I. 
To petition; to solicit; to importune {Gene¬ 
sis). 2 . To prevail upon by solicitation {/to- 
gen). 3. To treat or use well or ill {Prior). 
4. To entertain; to amuse; not used {Shak¬ 
speare). b. 1\) eutcrlaiii; to receive: not 
used {^enser). 

To Entre'aT. ». n. 1 . To offer a treaty or 
compact: not used (Mac.). 2 . To treat; to 
discourse: not used (Hakew.). 3. To make a 
petition (Shakspeare), 

ENTRE'ATANCE. s. Petition; entreaty; 
aoUcitfttron: not used (Fairfax). 

'' ENXRE'ATY. «. (from entreat.) Petition’; 
pnyef; snlicitation; rtqtteiA (Shakspeare). 
ENTRE-DOUERO-E-MINHO. a pro- 
ctf'Poftugai,' Ibriy-five miles in length. 


To solve; to cl^ar, to disentangle. 

7 'o KNVE'LOP. B. a. (enueloper, French.) 
1. To inwrup ; to cover. 2. To hide; to sur¬ 
round (PJiitip.\'i. 3 . To line; to cover on 
the in’-ide (Spenser). 

ENVELO'PE. s. (French.) A wrapper; an 
outward case (Stcifl). 

To ENVE'NOM. v.a. (from venom.) 1. 
To taint with poison ; to poison {Milton). 2. 
To make odious {Shakspeare). 3 . To enrage; 
to exasperate {Dryden). 

E'NVIABLE. a. (from envy.) Deserving 
en^ ; such as may excite envy {Carew). 

E'NVIER. s. (from envy.) One that envies 
another; a maligner {Clarendon). 

E'NVIOUS. a. (from emiy.) Infected with 
envy; pained by the excellence or happiness 
of anottier (Sidney). 

E'NVlOUSL’k. ad. With en\7; with ma¬ 
lignity ; with ill-will (Duppa). 

To ENVl'RON. V. a. (cnoironer, French.) 
1. To suitound; to encompass (Kuolles). 2. 
To involve; to envelop (Donne). 3 . To sur¬ 
round in a hastile manner; to besiege; to hem 
in (Shakspeare). 4 . To enclo.ve; to invest 
(Cleaveland). 

ENVIltONS. f. (environs, French.) The 
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neighbourhood, or neiglibouring places round . 
about the country., 

E'NULA CAMPANA. (enala, a corrup¬ 
tion of henula or Helenium, from llelene, the 
island where it grew.) Helenium. Common 
inula, or elecampane. Inula helenium; foiiis 
amplexicaulibus ovatis rugosis subtustomento- 
sis, calyciim s^uainis ovatis, of Linn^us; of the 
class syngenesta, and order jxilygamiasupcrflua. 
Tliis plant, thou»li a native of Britain, is sel¬ 
dom met with in its wild state, but mostly cul¬ 
tivated. The root, which is the part employed 
medicinally, in its recent state, has a weaker 
and le'>s grateful smell than when thoroughly 
dried, and kept for a length of time, by which 
it is greatly improved, ils odour then approach¬ 
ing to that of Florentine orris. It was for¬ 
merly in high estimation in dyspepsia, pulmo¬ 
nary afiections, and uterine ob'-iructions, but is 
now ffdlen into disine. See Inui.a. 

To F.NU'MF.R ATE. v. a. (^enumero, Lat.) 
To reckon up -ingly ; to count over distinctly; 
to noinlxir {iVai/"!. 

ENU'Ml'iRA'i'ION. s. {enumerntio, Lat.) 

The act of niimberingorrouniingover(.S’pr« 0 - 

At Home, it was usual to have an enumera¬ 
tion made of all the families. The first of 
these was under ServiiwTiillns, when the men 
amomiicd to 80 ,WOO. Claudius made an enu¬ 
meration in the year of Christ 48 , when there 
were seven inilhoi.s of people fit to bear arms. 
The Iasi piiunior.itiou was that of Vespasian. 

Enumkr ation, in rhetoric, a part of pe¬ 
roration ; ill which the orator, collecting the 
scaitcrod heads of what has been delivered 
throughout the whole, makes a brief and artful 
relation or recapitulation thereof. 

To ENU'NCIATK. r. a. (eimncio, Latin.) 
To declare; to proclaim ; to relate j to ex¬ 
press. 

FiNU'NCLVTlON. s. {cnnncialio, T.alin.) 
1 . Declaration; publick attestation {Taiftor). 
i’. Intelligence ; inforniation {Hale). 3 . Ex¬ 
pression, 

ENU'NC’IATl VE. a. (from rnuniiair.) 
Dcclar.iiive; e\pr>'ssi»e {Auhffc). 

ENlJ'NCIATiN ELV. ad. Dcclar-nivcly. 

E'NVOY. s. French.) t. A pub- 

lick minister sent from one power to another 
{Denham), ii. A puhliek messenger, in <Iig- 
iiity below an ainlmssador. 3 . A messenger 
{Blackmore). 

EN C llE'SIS. {eninem, iwjin-if, from nopw, 
to make water.) An involuntary flow of urine. 
A genus of diseases in the class locales, and 
order ajxicenoses of Cullen, containing tw’O spe¬ 
cies : I. Enuresis atonica, the sphincter of the 
bladder having lost its nme from some previous 
disease. Z. Enuresis ah irratione, vcl com- 
pressione vesioae, from an irritation or compres¬ 
sion of the bladrler. 

T0 E'NVY. «. o. {entiier, French.) 1. To 
hate another for excelleticf, happiness, or suc¬ 
cess iCollier), 3 . To grieve at any qualities 
of excellence in another {Swijtj. 3 . To 
grudge; to impart unwillingly {Drifden). 

T> Ei'nv Y. w. H. To feel envy ; to feel pain 
at the sight of excellence or felicity {Taylor), 
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E'kvY. s. (from the v«h.) L Pain feHand 
malignity conceived at the «ght of excellence 
or happiness {Pope). 2. l^valiy; competition 
{Dryden). 3 . Malice; maUgnity {Skak- . 
tpeare), 4 . Publicli xidium ; ill repute (Ba¬ 
con). 

’Hie word envy is commonly’used in one or 
other of the fonr senses ^ven above: but it 
may be pTO|)cr to describe, a little more parti¬ 
cularly, the nature of this passion. Fjivy is a 
painful sensation, excited by the view of some¬ 
thing desirable in the slate and situation of 
another, which self-love wishes to appropriate. 
To envy, is to repine at the good conferred 
upon another, or possesserl by him. Thus it 
is a perfect contrast to the sympathy which -re¬ 
joices at their welfare. Envy entertains a de¬ 
gree of sorrow that the good contemplated 
should escape ourselves, and of anmr that it 
should fall to the share of another. The inor¬ 
dinate self-love which excites to eavy, natu¬ 
rally induces the envious person to imagine 
that he is more deserving than the party who 
has been favoured. He contemplates his own ‘ 
supposed merit, in opposition to the supposed 
demerit of the more happy object, until W be¬ 
comes fully convinced m his own p^udiced 
judgment of the injustice of the distrilHition ; 
and feels a spirit of rebcntment arising a^inst 
the possessor, and every cause of his enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Tims is envy that s|>ecics of malevolence, 
which is iiifpired by the conjoined influence 
of iiririe, sorrow, and anger. 

Envy is denominated a. passion, together 
w'ith many other of the malevolent affections ; 
partly because it may l>e vt-ry strongly excited 
by particular incidents, and partly in conse¬ 
quence of that singular law of usage, which as¬ 
signs the word afltetions to the benevolent 
feelings, and passions to the jiowerfni influence 
of vicious dispositions. {Cogan, p. ifli.) 

To ENWHE'EL. ». u. (front wheel.) To 
encoinpasi.; to encircle {Shahprnre). 

To E.NWO'MB. »i. a. (from womh.) 1. To 
make pregnant {Si)rn.ter). 2. To bury; to 
hide as in a womb {Donne). 

E. O. a game of chance, so dcnominatnl- 
from the two letters of the .alphabet employed 
to distinguish the two sets of niches thatoound 
the circumference of the tabic. 

The forna of an E. O. table is circular, and 
its diameter commonly about four feet, though 
this last is not a point of essential consequence. 
The table is divided into three concentric cir¬ 
cles. The outermost of tlvse fonnsa counter, 
or depdl for the stakes, and is subdivided into 
forty niches or interstices, of which twenty are 
marked with the letter E, and the remaining 
twenty witii the letter O; and on these letters, 
or subdivisions, c.icli .-idvcntnier places moitcy 
according to Ins inclination. The middle 
circle of the table consists of a ^lle^, or roll¬ 
ing place for the ball; and this and the exte¬ 
rior circle are stationary. The irmerrotnt 
circle moves ujwn an axis or pivijA, a>«I is 
turned about with handles, wbilit: (he ball is 
set in motion round the gallery.' ’tfe^Jodging 
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«f tiie in any of the oiohes,fiulingni 8 bed by 
abe two letters employed, determines the wager. 

Tbe pfO|»Ieu>rs of thebe tables have two bar- 
holes, and are obliged to take all bets that are 
^red, etthcf for E or O; and if the ball fall 
into cither of the bar-holes, they win all tbe 
belts upon the opposite letter, and do not pay 
to thsit in which rt ifalle^ an ^vantage m the 
proportion of two to forty or fiive per cent, in 
abetr favour. 

EOIJAN, or iEobiAK, one of the five 
chief modes in the^reek music. SeeMooj:. 

EOLIPILE. See iBoLiPiLE. 

EOLUS’S HAliP. See .Bolus’s HASP. 

EOSTJIE, in mytholc^, a Saxon goddess, 
to whona they sacrificed in the month of April, 
called the month of Eostra; and thence the 
name Easter, which the Saxoiu retained after 
cheir conversion to Christianity, applying it to 
the festival celebrated in commemoration of 
our Saviour’s resurrection. 

EPACRIS, in botany, a genns of the class 
pentandria, order monogynia Calyx five- 
parted ; corol funnel-Ibnn, villous; nectarife¬ 
rous scales growing to the germ; capsule five- 
eelied, livc-valvcd ; the partitions from the 
middle of the valves; seeds minute, nnmeroub. 
Four species; natives of Australasia, herba¬ 
ceous ; shrubby; arboreous. See Botany, 
Plate LXXXIX. 

Of this tribe, one of tbe most beautiful is e. 
granrUBora, crims<«n epacris, with shrubby 
woolly stem; ever-green alternate leaves, 
nearly hcart-slia(>ecl; uowers axillary, solitary, 
pendulous, scentless. Peduncles short, re¬ 
curved. Corol tubular. It may be propa¬ 
gated both by seeds and layers, 

EPAC'l’S, in chronobiry, the excesses of 
the solar month above tHe lunar synodical 
month, and of the solar year above the lunar 
ye» of twelve synodical months; or of eeveral 
fiolar months afaime as many synodical months, 
and several solar years above as many dozen of 
synodical months. The e|>aCts, then, are 
either annual or menstrual. Menstrual cpacts 
are tlie excesses of the civil or calendar month 
above the lunar month. Suppose, e. g- it were 
new moon on the first day of Jaiiuaiy j since 
Ahe hinar month is Sg days IS h. 44^3", and 
the month of January contains 3! days, the 
menstrual ejXKt is l day II h. 15’'57", An¬ 
nual enacts are the excesses of the solar year 
jibove lunar. Hence, as the Julian solar year 
TS 365 days 6 h. and tbe Julian lunar year 354 
<lays 8 li. 48'' 38", tlu annual epact will be 10 
days 81 h. I 1 'S 2 '^} that is, nearly 11 days. 
Oinsequently the epact of 2 years is 82 days ^ 
of 3 years, 33 days i r>r rather 3, since 30 days 
make an embolisraic or intercalary month. 
Hius the epaei of 4 years is 14 days, and so of 
the feat; and thus, every igth year, the epact 
haeomes 30 or consequently the 20 th year 
the epact is 11 t^ain 4 and se the cycle of 
cpacts expires with tbe golden number, or lu^ 
tiar cyde of years beeim with the same; 
diw are Julian epactsi tM Gregorian depend 
'titpenv^e same mmeiplcs, accounting only for 
idHedaElE^e 01 tlte tjesppetive years. 
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Aa the new moona are the same, that w 
th^ fall on the same day every 19 yean, ao die 
dtilerence between the lunar and solar years is 
the same every ig years. And because the 
said diffeience is always to be added to the 
lunar year, in Qtdax to adiuat or aoake it cqi:^ 
to the solar year; hence'm said difference re- 
specUvdy belot^g to each year criT the moon’s 
^cle is caHcd the epact ef tbe 8 «d year, that 
is, the number to be added to the same year, 
to make it equal to the solar year; tbe word 
being formed from the Greek mroyw, indurs, 
intercttlo. 

Rule Ufiad the Gregorian Epact. 

'Use difierenee between, tbe Julian and 
Gregorian years being equal to the dil&tence 
between the solar and lunar year, or 1 I<day 8 , 
therefore the Gregorian Etoct for any year is 
the same with the Julian Epact for the pre¬ 
ceding year; and hence the Gregorian E^ct 
will be found, by subtracting 1 from the golden 
number, multiplying the remainder by 11 , 
and rejecting the 30’s. This rule will serve 
till the year IcyJO; but after that year, the 
Gregorian Kpnet wiU be found by this rule: 
Divide the centuries of the given year by 4; 
multiply the remainder by 171 then to this 
product add 43 times the quotient, and also 
the number 86 , and divide the whole sum by 
35, reserving the quotient; next multiply the 
golden number by II, and from the product 
subtract the reserved quotient, so shall tbe re¬ 
mainder, aficrrejecting all the 30’s contained 
In it, be tbe epact sought. 

The following tame contains the golden 
numbers, with their corresponding epacts, till 
the year igtiO. 


Tal’ie of Gregorian Epacts. 


Golden 

Numb. 

ItlMCtS. 

GoMrn 

Numb. 

Eparlj. 

GoMeii 

Numb. 

Epacts. 

1 

0 

viTi 

17 

XV 

4 

11 

11 

IX 

28 

JCVI 

15 

111 

23 

X 

g 

XVII 

26 

IV 

3 

xr 

20 

XVIIl 

7 

V 

14 

XII 

i 

XIX 

18 

VI 

VII 

25 

0 

Kill 

XIV 

12 

23 

1 

0 


EPAMINONDAS, a famous Theban de¬ 
scended from tbe ancient kings of Boeotta. His 
father’s name was Polymnus. He has been 
celebrated for his private virtues and tailitary 
aecorapUshinents. His los’c of truth was so 
great that he never disgraced himself by a lie. 
He formed a most sacreti and inviolable friend¬ 
ship with Pelopidas, whose life he saved in a 
battle. Bybisauvice Pelopidas delivered Thebes 
from the power of the Lacedemon. This was 
the signal ot war. *Kpaminondas was set at 
inc head of the Iheban armies, and defeated 
the Spartans at tbe celebrated battle of Leiictra, 
about 371 years B.C. Epamtnondas made u 
pTO()er use of this victorious campaign, and en¬ 
tered the territories of Laccdicsmon with 50,00^ 
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nien. Here he gained many partieans; hot at 
hts return to Thebes he was seized as a traitor 
for violating the laws of his country. In Ae 
midst of his success he neglected the law which 
Ibrbade any citizen to retain the snpreme power 
piore than one month, and ail his eminent ser> 
vices seemed unable to redeem him fromdeath. 
He paid implicit obedience to the laws, and 
dtily begged of his judges that it mii^t in> 
scribed on his tomb that he had snitered death 
for saving his country from ruin. This ani¬ 
mat^ reproach was relt; he was pardoned, 
and invested i^in with the sovereign power. 
He was successful in a war in Thessaly, and 
assisted the Eleans against the Laccdtenionians. 
The hostile armies met near Alanttnee, and 
while Epaminondas was bravely fighting, he 
^rceived a fatal wound in the breast, and ex- 
pired exclaiming, that lie died uncoi^oered, 
svhen he heard that the Boeotians obtained the 
victory, in the 48th year of his age, 363 years 
before Ciirist. The Thebans severely lament¬ 
ed his death; in him their power was extin¬ 
guished, for only during his life they bad en¬ 
joyed freedom and inde|)endence among the 
(Jreeian states. 

EPANOHTHOSUS, in rhetoric, a figure 
by which a nersoii corrects, or ingeniously re¬ 
vokes, what nc just before alleged, as being too 
weakly express^, in order to add something 
stronger, and nioie conformable to the passion 
with which he is agitated. 

liPARPHj a word used in the manage to 
j iiignify the lli iging of a horse, or his striking or 

J erking out with his hind-legs. In caprioles a 
lorse must yerk out behind with all his fmee, 
but in balotadcs he strikes but half out, and in 
crouuadcs he does not strike out his hind-legs 
at all. All such yerking horses are deemed 
restive, 

EP.\UU£, in fortification, denotes the 
shouldci of a bastion, or the place where its 
face and flank meet, and form the angle called 
the angle of the shoulder. 

EPAULEMP^NF, in fortification, a work 
raised to emer sidewise, is cither of earth, ga¬ 
bions, or fascines, loaded with earth. 'Ine 
cpaiilements of the places of arms for the cavalry, 
at the entrance of Uic trenches, are generally 
of fascines mixed with earth. 

£FAVl.kME:HT also denotes a mass of 
earth, called likewise a srinarc oiiilon from its 
figure, raised to cover the cannon of a case¬ 
ment, and laced with a wall. It is likewise 
used for any work thrown up to defend the 
flank of a poyt, or other iilacc. 

EPAULETTES, shoulder knots. Among 
the French, all the degrees of rank, from a ca¬ 
det to a general oflicer, were so minutely mark¬ 
ed out by the ejiaulette, that a common cenliuel 
might instantly knosy what oflicer approached 
his station, and could pay the prescribed ho¬ 
nours without hesitation or* mistake. 

This is not the case in our service. Some 
fc^ alterations have lately been made in those 
pmaments; but they are so partial, and con¬ 
fined to the upper ranks only, that it is iinpos- 
gible to distinguish the youngest gnsign fiom 
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the oldest captain by hit epauktte, or Iw 
other pit of his uniferm. When HignlaiMl 
or fusiteer remments are mixed with the line, 
every sentinel is still more per|>lexed, as all the 
oflicers belongh^ to those curjis indiscrimi* 
nately wear two epaulettes made of fringe and 
botlion of the same quality. 

Ejianlettes have Imn introduced into the 
navy during tire present war. The following 
are the gradations of rank as distinguished by 
epaulettes. Masters and commanders have 
one epaulette on the left shoulder. Post-cap 
tains under three years, one cpplette on the 
right shoulder. And after having been post 
three years, two epaulettes. Rear-admirals 
have one star on the strap of the epaulette, 
vice-admirals two stars, and admirals three 
stars. 

EPENDYTES, among the Greeks, a gar- 
ment worn under the pallium, but above the 
inner coat. 

EPENTHFBIS, in grammar, the lnterpo> 
sltion or insertion of a tetter or syllable in the 
middle of a word ; as aiiiuuin for alttnni; rel- 
ligio for rtligio; indiipcrator for imprator. 

KPERNAY, an aucicnltown of France, in 
th'‘ department of Marne. It is noted for ex¬ 
quisite wines. Lat. 4Q. & N. Lon. 4. 0 E. 

EPHA, or F.phA il, in Jewish antiquity, a 
measure for things diy, rather exceed'ng a 
Winchester bushel; being nearly l-t^6l m 
terras of the bushel. 

EPHEliOiUM, the place where the 
Athenian Ephebi, or young men airhed at IS 
years of age, exercised. 

EPHEDRA. In bolanv, a wnus of the 
classdia:cia,orderiuonadelphm. Male: calyxof 
the ament two-t left; corolless; stamens seven; 
anthers four, inferior; three superior. Fein.: 
calyx two-parted, live-lold: corolless; pisiiis 
two; seeds two coveted with the bciried calyx. 
Twospeies. 

1. li. distachya. Sea-grape. A native of 
the south of I’atrop, with opposite peduncles, 
and aments in pairs. 

2. K. monostochya. Horse-tail. A native 
of Siberia; witli many pduucles and solitary 
aments. 

I'*PHELIS. (cp/icZis, ; from iwi, and 
sXiof, the sun.) A broad, solitary, or aagiegated 
spot, attacking most couiiuonly the i.ice, Mck 
of the hand, and breast, from exposure to the 
sno. 

EPHE'MERA, (ephemera, from 

1 X 1 , upon, and a day. A fever which 
begins, is perfectly ionned, and runs through 
its course, in the space of twelve hoiiis. 

Ephsmera. Day-fly. Way-fly. In zoo-r 
logy, n genus of die class insecta, order neu- 
roptera. Mouth without mandibles} feelers 
four, very short, filiform; antennas short, fili¬ 
form : above the eyes are tiro or three large 
stemmata; wings erect, the lower ones much, 
shorter; tail terminating in long bristles or 
hairs. These short-lived animals are ibund 
every where about w’alers in the summer, and 
in their prfect state seltUnn live abuse q day, 
some of t}iem not an hour^ durin^vj^*^ dnis 
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they perform all the functions of life an4 an¬ 
swer all the purposes of nature. The lar\'e 
lives under water, and is eagerly »>ught after by 
tront and other fishes; is six-footed, active, 
arid furnished with a tail and six lateral (ins or 

f ills: the pupe resembles the larve, except in 
laving rudiments of future wings. Entomolo¬ 
gists nave reckoned up thirty-one distinct spe¬ 
cies : some of which have the tail with three 
hairs or bristles; and others with only two. 
In other respects their chief difference consists 
in the colour of their wings and body; the for¬ 
mer being white, black spotted, reticulate, im¬ 
maculate ; the latter being brown black, yel¬ 
low or yellowish. Of these, about eight spe- 
ccies are found m the atmosphere of our own 
country. It may be sufficient to instance the 
e. vulgaU (common may-fly), with wines re¬ 
ticulate and sjxitted w’ith brown; body yellow¬ 
ish spotted with black. These are extremely 
frequent over our own rivers during summer: 
but in some countries throng so considerably 
as to darken the atmosphere; and in Carniola 
appear in such prodigious swarms that the 
pe.'is'uits collect them by cart-loads to mauiire 
their land with, so largely do they rover the 
banks of the rivers ii|jon the cessation of their 
very transient existence. The females are ex¬ 
tremely proliflc: w'ithin the short term of its 
being each will generally lay ccieii or eight 
hundred eggs over the water, which arc pre¬ 
cipitated to the bottom, notveithstanuing 
their apivarent levity, by their own specific 
gravitation; yet the larvcs proc«-ding from 
them are devoured in immense quantities by 
fishes, who often watch ihcir uiotinns narrowly 

for this very piir|K)se. Hrt Nat. Ilisr. PI. XG. 

EPHE'MERAL. Ehhf'meric. a. Diur¬ 
nal ; beginning .md ending m a day. 

EPHEMEllIDRS, in astronomy, tables 
calculated by astronomers, showing the present 
state of the heavens for every day at noon : that 
is, the places wherein all the planets are found 
at that time. It is from these tallies that the 
eclipses, conjunctions, and aspects of the pla¬ 
nets, are determined; horoscopes or celestial 
schemes constructed, &c. The astronomer-- 
of most nations publish ephemeridcs: of these 
the most celebrated arc the Epheiiierides of Bo¬ 
logna; the Nautical Almanar, published in 
England, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Maskclync, the worthy and excellent astro¬ 
nomer royal; and theConnoissaiiee des Temps, 
published in France, by M. J. lailandc, I>- 
lambrr, and others. 

EPHEfMERIST. s. (from rphfmm\ ) One 
who consults fbc planets; one who studies or 
practises astrology (IJorrel ). 

EPIIE'MERON-U'ORM. s. A sort of 
worm that lives but a dav. See Eph r m eh a. 

EPHI^SIA, in mythology, a fe.yst iiislitiited 
at Ephesus, in honour of Diana. 

EPHE'SIANS (F.pistle to), was written 
diiping St. Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, about 
the sprite of the tear 6|. 

Ephesus was the chief city of the Proconsn- 
Aw, which was a port of what was called 
(Seethe nestaitide.) It was 
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particnlarly famons for the of ‘Diana, 

and its inhabitants were remarkably addicted 
to idolatry and magic, and noted for tbeir las- 
civioiuness and luxury. Ihiul first pieached 
the gospel among them in the year 64. He 
came again to E^esus in the following year, 
and did not leave the Ephesians till the year 
67. In his return to Achaia in 68, he sent 
for the elders of the Ephesian church to Mi¬ 
letus, and bade them his last farewel. 

The former part of this epistle is doctrinal; 
the latter part practical. The general design 
of it was to establish the Ephesians in the 
faith, and to this end, to give them more ex¬ 
alted views of the eternal love of God, and of 
the glorious excellence and dignity of Christ: 
In shew that they were saved by grace, and that 
howsoever wretched they were once, the Gen¬ 
tiles now have equal privileges with the Jews; 
to cncolirage them by declaring with what 
vtedfastness he suffered for the truth, and will] 
what earnestness he prayed for their establi^' 
ment and pcrseverence in it: and finally, in 
consequence of their profession, to engage 
them to the practice of those duties, that be¬ 
came their character as Christians. 

EPHESUS, a very ancient town of that 
part of Natnlia, in Asiatic Turkey, which was 
formerly called Ionia. It is now called Aja- 
salouc, and many remains of i‘s ancient mag¬ 
nificence and splendour are still to be seen. 
The fort res» by which it is defended appears, 
to have been the work of some of the Cireek 
emperors. Si. Pant’s epistle to the Ephesians 
was wiitten to the cbrisiiau commnnity of ibis 
city. Its .-ituation is near a gniph of the same 
name, and it has a harbour. It is 40 miles S. 
of Smyrna. I at. . 37 . 48 N. I.X)n. 27. 33 E. 

Mr. Macciil, a recent traveller, inlVirms ns 
that this once faninns city is now one of the 
most wretched villages even in the Turkish 
empire. The lieauliful plains in which it 
“lands are totally iinciiltiv.ited ; and the river, 
being allowed to choke itself up by the deposit 
of niud and sand, so ficqueiitly overflows its 
I anks, that these plains arc reduced to the stale 
of pel ft*ct marshes. The ancient port was about- 
a mile distant from the present bed of the river. 
'Flic temple of Duma coters with its ruins a 

! ;reat space of the amphitheatre. 1 ts huge pil- 
ars, broken and scattered, numberless arches, 
pedestal-, architraves, pieces of sculjiture, are 
all that reoiaiii of it; but they give mighty in¬ 
dications of its former grandeur. 

EPHKTA‘1, magistrates at Athens first in- 
“tiiiitcd by Demopnoon, the son of Theseus. 
Tlicy were reduced to the number of 51 by Dra¬ 
co, who, according to some, first established 
them. They were superior to the Areopagites, 
and their privileges were great and uunieroiM. 
Solon, however, lessened their power, 
EPIIIALTPJs. (ifiinrxrs;, from if«xxsp«t, to 
leap u|)on.) The 'incubus, or night-mare;, so 
called because it used to be thought that a 
spectre or dirmon leaped upon the chest. 

F.PIIIDIUVSIS. {epkidrnsis,mip^i(i from 
iptfgio), to perspire.) Sudaito. Marlor. A 
violent and motbid (lerspiration. A genuk of 



disease in class locales, add orderapoce- 
tioses of Cullen. 

• fiPHIELlS, in botany, a genus of the oc* 
tandria mono^nia class and order. Essential 
character: calyx five-patted; petals five, With 
claws; nectary ten scales, two to each p.:tal j 
capsule oblong, one-celled, two-vaived, two- 
se^ed. There is but one species; vie. c. gui- 
auensis: this is a lofty tree, growing in the 
forests of Guiana, where it flowers in the 
month of October. 

EPHUWM. (ephppium. ifiirmty, a sad¬ 
dle, which it is tliuught to resemble.) See 
SliI.LA TURCICA. 

EFHOI). (iBK, derived from tbk, aphadt to 
clothe.) A sacerdotal garment, in use among 
the ancient Jews, sup|xised to have been a 
kind of linen alb, or surplice, wore by per¬ 
sons of distinction, of various characters; the 
same with what the l.aiinscansuiier-humerale. 

It is very hard to say precisely what the 
ephod was; and there is r<»m enou^ for the 
interpreters to be divided about it. The only 
point they are agreed upon is, that it was an 
upper garment worn over all the rest, iniincdi- 
ately under tlie pectoral or breast-plate. Some 
hold it had sleeves, others deny it. The gene¬ 
rality agree, that it was very' short, though 
some maintain that it liung clown to the feel 
behind. 

• KPflOUr, powerful magistrates at Sparta, 
who were first created by Lycurgus; or, ac¬ 
cording to some, by Theo])ouipus, B.d. 7(jo. 
They were five in number. Like censors, 
they cuuld check the authority of the kings, 
and even imprison them, if guilty of irregulari¬ 
ties. They were much the same as the tri¬ 
bunes of the |)eople at Rome. 

KPHRaTA, or UuNKERSTOWN, a town 


mate'witli.the three permauent stales, iac/oi^iig 
a .kidney-form nut. One spedies} a native w 
the Pbiynrsian isles. 

EPIC, or Heroic, poem, a poem expfesi* 
ed in narration, formed upon a story partly 
real and partly feigned; representing, in a sitb- 
lime style, some signal and fortunate actioiti 
distinguished by a variety of great events.loforra 
the morals, and affect the mind with the love 
of heroic virtue. We may distingubh three 
parts of the definition, namely, the matter, the 
form, and the end. The matter includes the 
action of the fable, under which are ranged the 
incidents, episodes, characters, - morah, and 
machinery. The form comprehends the way 
or manner of the narration, whether the 
|>oct liimself, or by any persons introduced, 
whose discourses are related: to this branch 
likewise belong the moving of the passions, the 
descriptions, discourses, sentiments, tbou^ts, 
style, and versification; and besides these, the 
similies, tropes, figures, and, in short, ail the 
ornaments and decorations of the poem. The 
erid is to improve our morals and increase our 
virtue. 

An .epic poem, .tccotdtng to Bossu, is a dis¬ 
course invented with art, to form the manners, 
by instructions disguised under the allegory of 
an important action related in verse, in a pro¬ 
bable, entertaining, and surprising manner. 

The enic jxiem -is distinguished tram com^y, 
in tliat the action of the latter is nut imixirtant, 
nor is related by the poet, but acted by the 
persons introduced for that pur|>ose;'which 
circumstance, likew ise, distiiiguisht‘3 it from 
tragedy, it difl'ers also from tragedy in the 
e\ent, or conclusion; which, in the latter, is 
generally unfortunate; but never so in the 
former. 


of Pensylvinia, in the county of Lancaster, 60 Nor is it a philosophical poem, as that of 
miles W. of Philadelphia. It is the principal Lucretius, or the Creation of sir R. Blackroore; 
settlement of the sect called Duukers in Arne- nor a treatise of agriculture, or the like, as the 
rica. SeeDuKKERS. Georgies of Virgil; those poems not being in- 

EPHKELiS. In botany, a genus of the tended to form the manners; beside, that the 
cl.iss octandria, order mono^nia. Calyx five- instructions they contain ar^ nuked, simple, 
)>artcd; corol five-|)etalled; nectaries ten- and direct, without any di!j|Dise or allegory, 
scales, two inserted into each petal; capsule which second circumstance likewise t^tiu- 
onc-cellcd, two-yalved, two-seeded. One spe- guishes it from a treatue of morality, written 
cies only ; a Guiana tree about fifty feet high, inxerse; or a simple history in verse, as the 
EPH 1 1X)R, an officer in the Athenian Pharsalia of Lucan, the Punic War of Silius, 
TOurw of justice, who was to provide the plain- or the Ctvil Wars of Sam. Daniel; add, that 
tiff and defendant with equal water hour- its being confined to one important action, dis- 
gla-sses. When the glass w.is run out, they tinguishes it from a jwem which relates all the 
were not permitted to speak any farther; and, actions of a person’s life, as the I'heseid and 
therefore, we find them very careful not to AchilleUl of Statius, which arc what we pto- 
lose or mis[)end one drop of their water, perty call Aeroic poems. 

Whilst the laws quoted by them were reciting, *1716 nature of the epic poem is finety drawn 
OT if any other business happened to intervene, by the great critic abovementioned: the epic 
fhey 8**' orders that the glass shoultl be poets, says father Bossu, have done that with 
atop^. ^ regard to morality which the ancient heathen 

,EP1BAT0E, marines aboard the Greek divines did with regard to divinity/ The too 

, great diversity of divine actions and pdtfteiioos, 
EPIBAlERlUM. In botany, a genus of so very disprojwrtionatc toonr cotnorehension; 




^ible, the outer six-Ieav^; inner three- simple essence, Cod, into, several persons, .to 
Kraved and larger; petals mx, three of them whom they attribute several names, Jumtor; 
outer, and between the calycine leaflets; three Juno, Neptune, 3fe. And, on the 
umer; drupes three, nearly globular, muci- tlie nature of moral phUotophv* 



jmtcribea rula barticular (hiogsf, the 
poets to collect iotoone single idea, or into one 
and the same person, and one apparently singu¬ 
lar action, whatever of that kind was loundTin 
different persons and different acticms. 

‘Thns Aristotle, Ou ersxsllww i vmw<; n«fu»T«, 
ffce. Poetry, says Iw, teaches moral philosophy, 
sot relating only, in die manner of an his- 
tOftBn, what Alcimadcs, for instance, did or 
. aoflctcd ; but by propoung what some person, 
imtned as the poet thinks 6t, would probably 
or necessarily nave done ou the like occasion t 
and thus it it that he shews either the un¬ 
happy consequences usually attending impru¬ 
dent schemes or ill actions ; or the reward of 
good actions, and the satisfaction resulting 
nenn a design laid in virtue, and conducted 
with prudence. So that in the epic poem, 
acconiing to Aristotle’s sentiment, the persons 
and actions, however named, are all to be 
-deigned, allewrical and universal, not histori¬ 
cal and singmar. 

But thepmts, thus taking on them the office 
of moral piiilosophers, did not cease to be di¬ 
vines. On the contrary, their morality itself 
frequently obliges them to introduce the deity 
in their works; as the knowledge, fear, aud 
lo\e of God, are the first and most solid founda¬ 
tions of all morality. The presence of the di¬ 
vinity, and the share so august a personage was 
supposed to have in the action, obliged the 
])otrt to make the action areat and important, 
and to have it transacted by kings and princes. 
The same likewise obliged them to think and 
speak in a manner elevated above the common 
picrh of men. and equal, in some measure, to 
the dignity of the divine persons introduced. 
I’o which end serves the poetical aud figurative 
language, with the majesty of heroic verse. 
Add, that as so much of the divine and miracu- 

I0U8 might rain tti« prol»biiity, they were here¬ 
by oblig^ to hare tecourec to several rules to 
niamtam the same. 

Thus much the poets were driven to by the 
substance of the things they had chosen for 
the matter of their poems and instructions. 
Hie manner of delivering them usefully and 
methodically obliged them to several other 
tieccssary rules. 

The epic poem is intruded more for the man¬ 
ners and habits, than for the passions. Hiese 
latter rise all at once, and their violence is but 
of short duration; but the habits are more calm 
and impressed, or quitted more leisurely. 

Consequently, the epic action could not be 
included in the space of a day, as tliat of the 
theatrical. A longer time was necessary than 
is required for tragedy, which is altogether for 
thei^ssions. 

“ The epic poetn (says Blair in his liCC- 
tnres) is allowed to lie, of all poetical works, 
the most dignified, apd, at the same time, the 
most difficult in execution. To contrive a 
itow which shall please and interest all readers, 
by being at once enterfoining, important, and 
intrueuve; to fill it wtfft auitable incidents; 
I 0 «niiven it wiUi a variety of characters and of 
and tbrau^eut a long woik, to 
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maintaio that Mt^ety 
elevation of style, which the e; 
quires, h unquestioBably the 
poeticiil genius. 

The action or sutgect of the epic poem 
must be great auil interesting. Without (preat* 
ness it would not have sumcieot importance 
either to fix our attention or to justify the 
magnificent e^iparatus which the poet bestows 
upon it. This is so evidently requisite as not 
to require illustration; and, indeeu, hardly any 
who have attempted epic poetry have failed in 
choosing some subject sunicicntly important, 
either Iw the nature of the action, or by the 
fame of the personages concerned-in it. The 
fame of Homer’s heroes, and tlie consequences 
of dissension between the greatest of theto, is a 
subject im|x>rtant in itself, and must have ap¬ 
peared particularly so to lus countrymen, who 
boasted their descent from those heroes. The 
subject of the iEneid is still greater than tiiat 
of the Iliad, as it is the foundation of the most 
powerful empire that ever was established upon 
this globe; an event of much greater import¬ 
ance than the destruction of a city, or the anger 
of a senii-hurbarous warrior. But the jioeins 
of Homer and Virgil fall in this respect infi¬ 
nitely short of tiiat of Milton. Before the 

? ;reatne8s displayed in iRiradise Lost, Johnson 
las well observed that all other greatness 
shrinks away. The subject of the English 
poet is not the destruction of a city, the con- 
tinct of a colony, or the foundation of an eiri- 

E ire: it is the fate of worlds, the resolutions of 
eaven and earth; rebellion against the Su¬ 
preme King.raiscd by the highest order of creat¬ 
ed beings; the overthrow of their host, and the 
punUhinent of their eiime; the creation of a 
new race of reasonable creatures; their original 
happiness and innocence, their forfeiture of 
immortality, and their restoration to hope and 

|KMCe. ’ 

An epic fincm, however, is defective, if its 
action be not interesting as well as great; for a 
narrative of mere valour may be so constructed 
as to prove cold and tiresome. ** Much (says 
Blair) will ilependon the happy choice of some 
subject, wliicn shall by its nature interest the 
public: as when the poet selects for bis hero 
one who is the founder, or the deliverer, or the 
favourite of his nation, or when he writes 
acliieveinents that liave been highly celebrated, 
or have been connected with important conse¬ 
quences to any public cause. Most of the 
great epic poems are abundantly fortutate in 
this respect, and must iuve been very interest- 
i^ to those ages in which they were composed.^ 
The subject of the Paradise Lost, as it is infi« 
nitdy greater, must likewise be considered as 
more universally interesting than that of aAv 
other poem. *'We ail foel the effects tn 
Adam’s transgression; we all sin like him, atid 
like him must bewail our offences. We have 
restless enemies ih tbe fallen an^ls, gad 
in tlto blessed spirits we^ have guaraians abd 
friends; in the redemption of mankind we 
hope to be included; in the description of 
heaven and hell we are surely interested, as iru 
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aU to ve^ heiekftet cither ia.the 

•f horror 

« The chief ciicunutance which tenden mi 
epic poem mtemtingt and which tends to in- 
terest not one aoe or country alone, bnt all 
readers, is the skuAtl conduct of the audior in 
the maoagiement of his subject. Uis plan mutt 
comprehw many affecting incidents. He 
nay sdmetimes ne awful and au^t; he 
must often be tender and pathetic; he must 
nve us gentle and pleashm scenes of love, 
mendship, andaficetioB. 'Ine mure diat an 
epic poem abounds with situations which 
awaken the feelings of humanity, it is the more 
interesting. In uiis respect |jerhap6 no epic 
poets have been so happy as Virgil and Tasso. 
The plan of die Paradise Lost comprises nej. 
ther human actions nor human manners. Tlie 
man and woman who aot and suffer, are in a 
state which no man or woman can ever know. 
The reader finds no transaction in which be 
can be engaged > beholds no condition in u hich 
he can by any effort of imagination place him- 
reif; he has theielbre little natural curiosity or 
sympathy,* 

A. question has been moved. Whether the 
nature of the epic poem does not require that 
the hero should be ultimately successful? T* 
this questiim Johnson replies, that *'there i» 
no reason why the hero slrould not be unfortu¬ 
nate, except established practice, since success 
and virtue do not necessarily go toeether.” 
Most critics, however, are of a different 
opinion, and hold success to be, if not the 
nece<.^aiy, at’least the most proper, issue of an 
I epic poem. An unhappy conchision dc]>resscs 
the mind, and is opposite to the elevating 
emotions which belong to this sjieeies of poetry. 
Terror and cowpassion are the proper subjects 
of tragedy; but as the epic is of larger extont, 
it were too much, if, after the diiEculties and 
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cd', coneaw; seeds globalar, UiUefi, attocftill 
to a branched filament creei»ag within. Oaf 
species only. 

EPICLEROS, among the AthenMiM, m 
dau ^ ter who had no brothers. , 

£PIC(ENE, ini ;rammar, a term applied to 
nouns, which, under the same genw and 
termination, mark indifferently the mi^ and 
femak species. Such in Intia is vet- 

ptrlilith dec. whidi simplify equally a mate or 
female eagle or bat. grammarians distingiufh 
between epKone and mmmon, A nouti is said 
to be common of uvo kinds, when it may be 
joined either with a masculine or a {emmine 
article; and epicoene, when it is always joi^ 
to some one of the tw»arnc!cs, and yet signifies 
both genders, 

EPICOLIC REGION, {ngio epieo^i 
from m, upon, and tlic colm.) In 

anatomy, that part of the abdomen which Um 
over tlw head of tlie ccecum and sygmoid 
flexure of the colon. 

EPiCRANlUM. (epicraniem, *ff««eamy} 
from nth and the cranium.) The com* 
nion integuments, aponeurosis, and muscular 
expansion which he upon tlie cranium. 

KnCRANlUS. Sec Occipito-frok* 

TALIS. 

EPICTETUS, an ancient Stoic philosopher 
of Ilierapolis, in Phrygia. He was the slave 
of Hpaphfoditus, the freedoMn of N»o; but 
when, or by what means, he obtained bis 
liberty docs not appear. When Oomitiark 
banished the philosophers from Borne, he went 
to Nicopohs,but returned on the death of that 
tyrant, and was in great esteem with Adriau 
and Marcus Aurelius. He preferred poverty 
to riches, and resided in a cottage which had 
no furniture but an earthen lamp, which sold 
after his death for 3000 dnichin.is, near 100/ 
sterling. Here lie wrote his Enchiridtoa, or 


troubles which couiiaonl) abound in the pro* Compendium of the Sioic Philomphy. h 
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of the poem, the author should bring 
all at last to an unfortunate conclusion. 
We know not that any author of name has 
held this course except Lucan; for in the 
Paradise Lost, as Adam’s deceiver is at last 
crushed,, and he himself restored to the favour 
of his Mak«% Milton’s hero must be coiisiderwl 
as finally successful. 

EPICEDIUM, or Epicedion, in tlie 
Greek and Latin jioctry, a jiocin, on the death 
of a |icTSon i the word is formed of mt, upon, 
and rnittf, funeral. We have two b^utiful 
epicedions in Virgil, that of Euryalus and that 
•f Pallas. 

|EPICHARMUS, a ixiet and Pythagorean 
^tlosopher of Sicily, wlio introduced comedy 
at Syracuse, in the icign of Hiero. Hiscom- 
pdtitions were imitated by Plautus. He wrote 
•OMic treatises upon philostroby and ntetlicine. 
According to Aristotle and Pliny, he added the 
two letters X and ^ to the Greek alphabet. He 


abounds in Uie purest maxims of morality, ex- 
prcoscd w ilh energy and plainness. The best 
edition of his works is that of I'pion, in S vol*. 
4to. London, 1739. Mrs. ikner has ^s*en » 
good translation of Epictetus into English. 

E'PICURE. f. (eptruretu, Ijaliii.) A matt 
gweti wholly to luxury {Locke). 

EPICUREAN.a. Luxurious; contributing 
to luxury {Shaksptare). 

Epicurean phiiosopht, the doctrine 
or system of philosophy nidintained Epi¬ 
curus and his followers. This consisted of 
three parts; canonical, physical, and ethical, 
'rhe first respected the canons or roles qfi^udg- 
tag, in which soundness and simplicity of 
sense, assisted by some natural FefkcUon$« 
chiefly formed his art. His search after truth, 
proceeded only by the sense?; to the evidence 
of which lie gave so great a certainty, that he 
considered them as an infallible rule of trutli, 
first 


^ -r- — ^ and termed them the first natiual 14 ;bt of 

flourished about 440 years bejjprc Chiist, and mankind. 

dieit in the gOth year of hia age. {Horat. Dtog. In the second part of liU philosophy be iujl 

down atoms, and space, as the first prttieifk* 
JEjPICHyRUM, in botany, a genus of the of all thiiifp. He asserted the existenoe of., 
clan piyptogamia, order fun^. Fungus round* God, whom be accounted a blessed 
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Wag, bat who did not ooncern himiellf^tth 
bomana^in. ' ^ 

“ In its mere physical contemplation,’* feys 
Mr. Good, •* the tbeoiy of Epieurue allows of 
nothing but maUcr and space, which are equally 
infinite and unbounded, which have equally ex¬ 
isted from all eternity, and from differeutcoinbi- 
nafithisof which every individual bein^ is created. 
iWse existences have no property in common 
with each other; for, whatever matter is, that 
syvace is the reverse of; and whatever space is,' 
matter is the contrary to. The actually solid 
parts of ail bodies, therefore, are matter; their 
actual pores, space, and the parts which are 
not altogether solid, but an intermixture of 
solidity and pore, are space and matter com¬ 
bined. Anterior to the formation of the uni¬ 
verse, space and matter existed uncombined, or 
in their pure and elementary state. Space, in 
its elementary state, is positive and unsolid 
void: matter, in its elementary state, consists 
of inconceivably minute seeds or atoms; so 
small that the corpuscles of vapour, light, and 
heat, are compounds of them; and so solid 
that they cannot (xissibly be broken, or made 
smaller, by any concussion or violence what¬ 
ever. The express figure of these primary 
atoms is various; there are round, square, 
iminted, jagged, as well as many other sliapes. 
These shapes, however, are not cliversified to in¬ 
finity ; but the atbms themselves, of each exist¬ 
ent shape, are infinite or innumerable. Every 
atom is possessed of certain intrinsic powers of 
motion. Under the old school of Uemocritus, 
the perjietuai motions exhibited were of two 
kiiios: a descending motion, from its own 
gravity; and a reboin^iiig motion, from mutual 
concussion. Besides these two motions, and 
to explain ceruin phxnomeua which the fol¬ 
lowing poem dcvelopes, and which were not 
accounted for under the old system, Epicurus 
supposed that some atoms were occasionally 
possessed of a third, by which, in some very 
small degrees, they descended in an oblique oi 
curvilinear direction, deviating from the com¬ 
mon and right line anomalously; and hence, 
in this respect, resemblhig the oscillations of 
the magnetic needle. 

“ These infinitudes of atoms, flying im- 
mcmorially in such difl'erent directions, 
through all the immensity of space, have inter- 
diangeabiy tried and exhibited every possible 
mode of action J sometimes re|)ellcd from each 
other by concussion, and sometimes adhering 
to eachoflier from their own jugged or pointed 
construction, or from the casual interstices 
which two or more connected atoms must pro¬ 
duce, and which may just be adapted to those 
Of other coofiguraiions, as globular, oval, or 
sriuare. Hence the origin of compound bociies; 
hence the origia of immense masses of matter; 
hence, eventually, the origin of the world it¬ 
self. When these prtmarv atoms are closely 
compacted together, and but little vacuity or 
sjHKre'intervenes, th^ produce those kinds of 
substances, which we denominate solid, as 
^stones, and metals; when they are loose aud 
v^^^oed* stod a large ouantity of space or va- 
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ciuty del^ betvraen them, tlii^roduce the | 
phsenomeng of wool, water, valour. In one 
mote bfeorobit^tion, they fmrtn earth; in an- 
otltcr, air; and-ib another, fire. _ Arranged in 
one* way, they produce v^ethtidn and irrita- 
bility; in another way, aninwl Hfe and percep¬ 
tion ^ Man Iwnce arises; faiiiilies are fortn- 
' ed; society multiplies, and governments are 
instituted. 

“ The world, thus generated, is perpetually 
sustained by the application of fresh eleinen- * 
tary atoms, flying with iticonireivable rapidity 
through all the infinitude of space, invisible 
from their minuteness, and occiim'ing the posts 
of all those that are as perpetually flying oil'. 
Yet, nothing iseternal and immutable hut theia: 
elementary seeds or atoms themselves: the 
com{xmnil forms of matter arc continqally de¬ 
compounding, and dissolving into their uiginal 
corpuscles: to this there is no' exception: ^ 
minerals, vegetables, and animals, in tnis re¬ 
spect all alike, when they lose their present 
configuration, perishing from existence fur 
ever, and new combinations proceeclii^ from 
the matter into which they dissolve. But the 
w'orld itself is a com^wund, though not an 
organized lieing; sustained and nourished like 
organized liciiigs from the material pabulum 
that floats through the void of infinity. 'I'lie 
world itself must then^fore, in the same man¬ 
ner, perish: it had a beginning, and it will 
eventually have au end. its present crisis will 
be decompounded; it will return to its original, 
its eleinenbiry atoms; and new worlds will 
arise from its destruction. 

“ Spee is infinite, material atoms are in- v 
finite, but the world is not infinite. This, 
then, is not the only world, or the only ma¬ 
terial system that exists. The cause wnener 
this visible, system originated is competent to 
prcxlucc others; it has been acting pr{)etually 
from ail eternity; and there arc other world's 
and other systems of worlds existing around 
us. In the vast imiriensity of spec, Uiere arc 
also other beings than man, pssessed of powers 
of intellect and enjoyment tar superior to our 
own: beings who existed before the formation 
of the world, and will exist when the world 
shall prish for ever; whose happiness flows 
unlimited, and unali^cd; ancl whom the 
tumults and passions of gross matter can never ' 
agitate. These the founder of tlie sv.stem de- 
iioininateti gods; not that they created the uni¬ 
verse,-or arc possessed of a pwer of upholding 
it; for they are finite and creaiod beings thcni'* 
selves, and endowed alone with finite capacf*^ 
ties and powers; but from the uninterrup 
beatitude and tranquillity they enjoy, lb 
everlasting freedom (roni all anxiety aud car 
(^Good's Lucreliux. 1. cviii—exi.) -S’. 

As to the ethics of- Epicurus, he madt^'lhe 
supreme good of man to consist in pleasure, 
consequently supreme evil in pain. Natap' 
itself, says 11 % leaches ns this truth; 
prompts ns from our birth to procure 
ever gives us pleasure, and avoid what ’gives 
us pin. To this end he propscs a remedy 
against the sharpness of pain, which w.a» to 
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divert fm mind from it by turning our whole 
attention utxm the pleasures we have formerly 
enjoyed. He held that the wise man must be 
happy, aslone as he » wUe: that pain, notde* 
priving him oThis wisdom, cannot deprive him 
of his happiness. It is an essential defect in 
his scheme of morals, that it had no regard to 
the Deity; or to a (iiviue authority and law. 
His morality is also defective with regard to 
the duties we owe to mankind. He taught 
that business and cares do not consist with hap¬ 
piness j and that a wise man ought not to 
marry, or to concern himself with public af¬ 
fairs. Ho gives excellent precepts of modera¬ 
tion, temperance, and the government of the 
pissions; re|)rcscms the inconvenience of in¬ 
dulging venereal |>lcasiires; and declares that the 

f iletisurcs he recummuiids are not those of 
uxnry and excess, but such as are under the 
conduct of prudence. The virtues he prescrib¬ 
ed are resolved wholly into a man’s private ad¬ 
vantage, without regard to the excellence of 
virtue, or to a divine command : he forbids in¬ 
justice and oilitr crimes, not iK'cause of any 
evil there is in them considered in themselves, 
hnt for fear of human punishments. He taught 
that happiness consists in indolence of the 
body and tranquillity of mind. And wnat lie 
chiefly iiisisied upon as necessary to make men 
hippy, \s.>'. the ilelisering them from the fear 
of tile gwls, and the fear of death. His remedy 
against the first was to deny a Providence that 
concerncih itself with human affairs; what was 
urged against the latter was veiy feeble. It was 
a fuiulamental artii le of this svstem tiiat man 
is to worship the Deity, induced bv no hope, by 
no reward, but on account of his excellent 
iBi'jcit) and supreme nature alone. 

i'’.PlCl’KIC VNS, the sect of philo«oj)hcrs 
holdins or follow iiig the principles and doctrine 
of K|)iriirns. 

F/PICIjKISM. s. (from epicure.) Luxury; 
sensual rnjouucnt; gross pleasure {C>ilamii). 

KPICURUS, a celebrated philosopher, born 
at Gargetium, in Attica. He gave an early proof 
of the Williancynf his genius at the age of 12, 
■wlien his preceptor rejK'ated him this verse from 
Hc*iod, 

Hto. (X'v w;a.Tira 70«v’, &C. 

** Til the beginning of things the Chaos was 
created.” 

Kpicurus canicstlj asked him nlio criatcd it? 
To this the teacher answered, that he knew not, 
but only philosopheis. “'J'lien,” sajs the 
*, youth, ** pniiosopliers henceforth shall insiruci 
•I me.” After having iniprnved himself, he visit- 
^i*ed Athens, which was then crowdwl by the 
'.‘followcrsof Plato, the Cviiics, the Peripatetics, 

* Wnd the Stoics. Here he established himself, 
and soon attracted a number of followers by the 
sweetness and gravity of his manners, and by 
<»-j|^is social virtues. The Stoics partionlarly at- 

X ked his doctrine, but he refuted all the ac- 
ations of his adversaries by the purity of his 
morals. His health was at lest impaired by 
ttOntinual labour, and he died of a retenlioa of 
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urine 270 yea» befon Christ, in th* TSd jw 
of his age. The followers of Epicurus were 
numerous in every age and country, but they 
soon degenerated from the comparatively pure 
sentimeuU of their master, and placed weir 
happiness in gross sensual pleasures. 

EPICYCLE, in the ancient astronomy, a 
little circle whose centre is in the ciTcuaifeiCnce 
of a greater circle: or it is a small orb or sphm, 
whi^ being fixed in the deferent of a planet, is 
carried along with it; and yet, by iu own pe¬ 
culiar motion, carries the planet, fastened to it, 
round its proper centre. It was by means of 
epicycles tliat Ptolemy and his followers solved 
the various phenomena of the planets, butmora 
especially their stations and retrogradations. 

EPICYCLOID, in geometry, a curve gene¬ 
rated by the revolution of the peripheiy of a 
circle, along the convex or concave side of the 
permhery of another circle. 

The length of any part of the curve, which 
any given (mint in the revolving circle has de- 
scriUd, from the time it touched the circle 
whereon it rev olv ed, is lodouble the verged sineof- 
half the arch vvhich during that time touched 
the quiescent crrclc, as the sum of the diameters 
ut the circles to the seinidiameier of the quies¬ 
cent circle; provided the revolving circle moves 
upon the convex side of the quiescent circle; 
iiiu if upon the concave side, as the difference 
of tire dnnieters to the semidirtiiieter. 

])r. Halley gives us a general proposition for 
the Pleasuring of all cycloids and eptcvclokls; 
thus, the area of a cj-cl6id, orepicycbidl, cither 
pitman', or contracted, or prolate, is to the 
area of the generating circle; and also the areas 
cf the lurts, generated in those runes, to the 
.areas of analogous segments of the circle; as 
tin* sum of double I he velocity of the centre, 
and velocity of the circular motion, to the ve¬ 
locity of the circular motion. The demonstra¬ 
tion hereof, see in Phil. Trans. N* 218. See, 
farther, our article CvCLoro. 

Epicycloid (Spherical). Let there bet 
Tight cone the sumuiit of which remains im¬ 
moveable ; if the base of that cone be made to 
revolve at pleasure with regard to its summit, 
and if we imagine a style or trace fixed*in any 
jwint of the peripheiy of the coneN base, this 
sijle will describe tjunng the motion of the 
cone a curve which is called a spherical epicy- 
clnid, being epicycloidal in its nature, yet al- 
wavsfotuul ill ilw surface of a piten sphere. 

This kind of curve is useful in forming tho 
teeth of wheels. See Camus, Coors ile Mathe- 
matkjue, part 3; or Gregory's Mechames, 
vol. 11 . 

EPICYEM A, among physicians, a s«per(b&- 
tation. 

EPIDAURIA, in TOtioui^, a fee&ni at 
Athens in honour of jEsciilaprus, 

KPIDEMIA, in antiquity, feasts of Apollo 
at Delphosand Miletus, andpf-Otana^at Argos.. 

EPIDEMIC. (epidemiaiMi mhifttwii 
a«i, and V®*' people-) A contagioHs dis¬ 
ease is so termed that sAtacks many people at 
the same season, snd in the *“** 
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putri<] fcver> plague, dysenterjr, &c. are often 
epicteniic. 

EFIUENDRUM, in botany, a genus of ihe 
class gyuandrta, order dyandria. Nectary turbi¬ 
nate, oblique, reflected; corol spreading witlutut 
spur. A hundred and twenty-two species; 
natives of the East and West Indies. Uf these 
the following are the chief. See botany, Plate 
. 

1. E. vanillo. A West Indian plant, leaves 
ovate, oblong, nerved, sessile, cauhncj tendiils 
spiral. The dried pods arc sold under the name 
of vanilloes or vaneiioes; and generally in the 
form of chocolate, of which they constitute the 
basis. It is a parasitic plant, and its leaves 
considerably resemiile those of the vine; with 
flowers of a wi tile ground, but intermixed with 
stripes of rod and yellow. The pods are usually 
gathered between September and December; 
they are gradually dried in the shade, and in 
the process of dying occasionally rubbed over 
with a little oil of cocoa or calna to preserve 
them the better, and prevent them from be¬ 
coming unnecessarily dry. It is from these 
pods that the chocolate derives its elegant per¬ 
fume. To be pro|)agated in our own country, 
this plant requires a stove, and in America must 
be reared in the iiiiniediate vicinity of some 
tree, that it may have an opportunity of shoot¬ 
ing un its branches. 

2. E. flus aeris: a native of Java and India; 
stem cahiimiar, somewhat branched,climbing; 
leaves lanceolate; petals linear, obtuse. VVe 
have many instances among the i>arnsitic 
plants that they do not require for their exist¬ 
ence or growth that their roots or radical bla- 
ments should be in the earth: but the present 
species is able to support itself from the air 
alone, according to the account of Dnireiro, 
who repeals the common assertion of its being 
snspended from the ceilings in the halls of large 
houses or palaces on the banks of the Ganges, 
and still continuing to blossom annually ; and 
adds, that he himself was a witness to its vege¬ 
tating in such situation for years, renewing 
its elegant corols in their season, and perfuming 
the circumambient atmosphere with its exqui¬ 
site aroma. 

3. E. sinense, Chinese epidendriim ; with 
ensiform leaves; nervous striate radicles, nod¬ 
ding flowers; subequal petals; revoliitc, concave 
nectary, dotted within ; bracte a little shorter 
than the «rm. It has been hitherto treated as 
a stove-plant, bat does not require so much 
heat as tne West Indian species, thriving luxu¬ 
riantly in the conservatory. 

EPIDERMIS, (epidermis, mhjfxic; from 
tiTi, uiKHi, and tiffMt, the true skin.) In aualo- 
iny, the scarf skin. See CuTictE. 

JEpiDEaMis, in ^tany, the outer, dry, and 
very thin coat or cpveritig of a plant; corre¬ 
sponding with the scarf skin iii animals. Tu¬ 
nica cxterios-plantss sicca tenuissima. 
EPIDIDYH^EB, (epididymis, iutKivfMsi 
^‘.from-tir^ upon, and hjofue, a tis^sticle.) A hard 
P^.yqseular obumg substance, that.lies upon the 
formed of a convoluttop of the vas dc- 
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ferens. It has a thick end, which U Convex^ 
and situated posteriorly; and a thin end, which 
is rather flat, and situated inferiorly. The epi¬ 
didymis adheres to the testicle by its two ex¬ 
tremities only, for iu middle part is free, form¬ 
ing a bag, to which the tunica vaginalis of the 


EPIDllOMUS. (of tnri and course.) 

In the ancient bhippiug, a sail near the stern, 
which was the largest but one in the sliip. 

EPIG.SA, in botany, a genus of the class 
decandria, order monogynia. Calyx double; 
the outer three-leaved, inner five-parted; co¬ 
rol salver-shaped; ca|)sule fisc-cclled. Two 
species; Virginia and Giiadaloiitic. 

EPIGASTRIC REGION, (epigastricus, 
Miiyarj'wf; froni ,m, upon or above, and 
the stomach.) That part uf the abdomen that 
lies over the stomach. 

EPIGLOTTIS. (cpielalHs, onyXwrlir; from 
tvi, upon, and yXjTTij, the tongue.) The carti¬ 
lage at the root of the tongti: that falls upon the 
glottis or sujierior opening of the lary'tix. Its 
figure is nearly oval; it is concave posteriorly, 
and convex anteriorly. Iis a|>ex or suiK'rior ex¬ 
tremity is loose, iiml is always elevated upwards 
by its own elasticity. While the back of the 
tongue is drawn backwards in swallowing, the 
cpi^utiis is put over the aperture of the larynx, 
hence it shuts up the passage from the mouth 
into the larynx. The b.i<.e of the epiglottis is 
fixed to the thyroid cartilage, the os liyoides, 
and the base of the tongue, by a strong liga¬ 
ment. 

EFIGONI, the sons and descendants of the 
Grecian heroes who were killed in the first 
Theban war. The war of the Epigoni is fa¬ 
mous in ancient history. They resolved to 
avenge the death of their fathers, and inarched 
against'i'iiebes, under the commarul ofThcr- 
sander. The Argives were assisted by the 
Corinthians, the people of Messeiiia, Arcadia, 
and Megara. The Theliaiis had engaged all 
their neighbours in their qiianci, as in one 
common cause. The two armies met and en¬ 
gaged on the banks of the Glissas. The fight 
was obstinate and blooiiy, but victory declared 
for the Epigoni, and some of the Thebans fled 
to lilyriciiin with Leodainas their general, 
while others retired into Thebes, wlicre they 
were soon besieged, and forced to surrender. 
(PtIHt. Sic.) 

EPIGONIUM, a musical instrument, so 
named from its inventor Eptgonius. It had 
forW strings; but whether they formed a scale 
of forty diflerent sounds or not, is uncertain. 

EPIGRAM, ill |Ktetry, a short poem, or 
cornjiosition in verse, treating only of one thing, ■ 
and ending with some point, or lively ingenious 
thought. The word is formed of 
inscription, of iwiffafFiv, to inscribe, or write,!' 
upon. Epigrams then, originally, signify in- ' 
scriptions, and they ^lerive their origin from 
those inscriptions placed by the ancients ot^> 
their tombs, statues, temples, triuinphdSf 
arches, &c. See iMacKiPTioN. 

M. le Bron, in the preface to his Epigram^. 
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defia^ an epinam a litlle poem, susceptible of 
all kinds of sunjects, and ending with a lively, 
just, and unexpected thought; which are three 
(^ualificaiiuns essential to the epigram; par* 
ticularly the first and last of them, viz. brevity, 
and the point or close of the epigram. 

The Greek epigrams have scarce any thing 
of the point, or briskness, of the Latin ones: 
those collected in the Anthology have most of 
them a remarkable air of ease and simplicity, 
attended with someihing just and witty; such 
as we find in a sensible peasant, or a child that 
has wit. They have nothing that bites, but 
something that tickles. Though they want 
the salt of Martial, yet to a good taste they are 
not insipid; except a few of them, which are 
(|uitc flat and spiritless. However, the general 
laintness, and ^rlelicacy of the pleasantry in 
them, has given occasion for a Greek epigram, 
or epigram a la Grcijuc, to denote, among the 
Frencii, an epigram void of salt or sharpness. 

We shall here put down a few epigrams, as 
they occur to our recollection. 

1 . By Dr. Young. 

As in smooth oil the razor best is whet. 

So wit is by jiolitcncss shar|>est set; 

'I'heir want of edge from tlieiroflence seen. 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen. 

2 . By Grierson. 

Jack, eating rotten clieeie, did say. 

Like Samson, 1 my thousands slay: 

J vow, quotli llogcr, so yon do. 

And with the selfsame ^vcapon too. 

By 1*1 ior. 

On Ills (loatli-bed poor .Simon lies, 
liis spouse is in despair: 

With ficqucul sobs, and mutual cries, 

'I'hey both express tlieir care. 

A difl'ereiit cau-e, s;i\s parson Sly, 

The same effect may give; 

Poor Simon fears tliat he shall die, 

Ilis wife—that he may live. 

4. By Aaron Hill. 

When Christ at (’ana’s feast, by pow’r divine, 
InspirM cold water with the warmth of wine. 
See! eried they, w'hilc in redd’niiig tide it 
gush’d. 

The bashful stream hath seen its God, and 
blush'd! 

.'j. By Aaron Hill. 
Tender-handed stroke a nettle. 

And it stings yon fur your pains; 

Grasp it like a man of mettle. 

And it soft as silk remains. 

'Tis the same with common natures : 

Use ’em kindly, they reliel; 

But, be rough as nutmeg-graters. 

And the rogues ol)cy you well. 

fi. From Martial. 

Curmudgeon the richiwidow courts. 

Nor lovely she, nor made for sports; 

Tis to Curmudgeon charm enough. 

That she has got a church-yard-cough. 
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7 . From Martial. 

When Arria from her wounded side 
To Paetus gave the reeking steel, 

I feel not what I’ve done—me cried 
What Paetus is to do, 1 feel. 

8. From Martial. 

Her father dead—a^one no grief she knows; 

The obedient tear at every flows: 

No mourner he, who mu t by praise be feed. 

But he, who mourns in secret, mourns inde^! 

Q. From Anacreon. 

To love is painful, it is true; 

And not to love, is painful too: 

But, ah! it gives the greatest pain, 

To love and not be lov'd again! 

10. By Dr. Doddridge, on the motto to his 
family arms ** Dum vivimus vivamus." 

Live while you live," the epicure would say, 

“ And seize the pleasures of the present day.” 
"Live while you live,” the sacred preacher 
cries, 

" And give to God each moment as it flies.” 
Lord, in my v lews let both united be; 

1 live in pleasure when 1 live to Thee. 

EPIGRAMMATIC A L. Efichamma'- 
TIC. a. ^epigrammalicus, Latin.) 1. Dealing 
in epigrams; writing epigrams CCamden). 2. 
Suitable or belonging to epigrams (iddi/ison). 

KPIGRA'M MATIST. s. (from epigram.) 
One who writes ordeals in epigrams {Pope). 

LPIGRaPHK, among antiquarians, denotes 
the inscription of a building, pointing out the 
time when, the persons by whom, and the 
uses for which it was erected, 

EPILEPSY, (epilepsia, isriiLnLa; from 

t 7 ;x.a,u.ravu.‘, to Seize upon: so called, from the 
stiildeiiiiess of its attack.) Convulsions with 
sleep, and usually froth issuing from the mouth. 
It is a genus ol disease in the class neuroses, 
and order spasmi of Cullen, and contains nine 
species: 1 . Epilepsia traumatica, arising from 
an injury of the head: 2 . Epilepsia a dolore, 
from pain; 3. Epilepsia veriiiitu»a, from the 
irritation of worms: 4. E|nlcpsia a veneno, 
from |)oisons: 5. Epilepsia exanthematica, 
from the repulsion of cutaneous eruptions: 6. 
Fmilcpsia a cruditate ventricuh, fr 6 ni crudities 
of the stomach; 7. Epilepsia ab inamtioiie, 
from debility: 8 . Epilepsia ulerina, from hys¬ 
terical afl'eciioiis: 9 . Epilepsia ex onanisuio, 
from onanism. 

EPILE'Fl’IC. a. (from epilepsu.) CJon- 
vulsvd; diseased with an epilep y {Aibulhnot), 
EPILOBIUM. Willow-herb. Jn botany, 
a genus of the class oct.indria, order monogy iiia. 
Calj.x four-cleft, tubular ; petals four; capsule 
oblong, inferior; seeds fcaliiered. 'I'hirteca 
species; some with declined stamens, others 
with stamens erect, and regular, and cloveijt 
petals. Not less than eight species are com¬ 
mon to the meadows, wot^a, or ditches of our 
own cniintiy; the blossom is usually red; 
and often beautiful. Some of the SMcies hove 
an intoxicating quality, especially e; ai^’^ 
Kusiifolium, which U osm by the Kamtcadali^ 
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for this pur|)o$e. The down of the seed hits 
lately been introduced into our hat and cotton 
manufactories. 

EPILOCi'UE, in oratory, the conclusion of 
a discourse, ordinarily containing a recapitula¬ 
tion of the principal matters delitercd. 

Epilogl'E, in dramatic poetry, a speech 
addressed to the audience after the conclusion 
of the play, by one of the principal actors 
therein, usually containing some reflections on 
certain incidents in the play, especially those in 
the. part of the person that speaKs it. 

In the modern tragedy the epilogue has usu¬ 
ally soinewlial of pleasantry, mtcndcd, in all 
probability, to compose the passions raised in 
the course of the representation. This is ridi¬ 
culed by tbe Sircctator, and compared to a 
meriy jig u|)on the organ, after a good sermon, 
to wipe atviiy any impressions that might have 
been made thereby, and send the people away 
just as they came. 

EPIMEDIUM. Barren-wort. In botany, 
a genus ofthe class tetrandria, order monogynia. 
Carol four-petalled j nectaries four pouches 

lying on the petals; calyx caducous; bilique? 

One species only; a low herbaceous plant, 
found III the woods of our own country. 

EPIAIENIDES, a Cretan poet and philo¬ 
sopher, who is s<iid to have lived SSt) years, and 
by others 157. He wrote a poem,- from which 
St. Paul quotes this remarkaule passage : “ I'iie 
Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, slow bel¬ 
lies.” 


EPIMETHEUS, in fabulous history, son 
of Japeius, and brother to Prometheus, marri¬ 
ed Pandora, and though warned of the danger, 
opened the fatal box presented her by Jupiter, 
by which means vice, folly, and diseases, over¬ 
spread the earth. He had by Pandora a dnngli- 
ter, named Pyrrlia, who married Uencalion ; 
but Jupiter metamorphosed him into an ape, 
and banished him. 

EPIMETRON, an allowanct given the tax- 
gatherers in the Roman provinces, over and 
above tlicir lawful demand of wine, grain, &c 

EPINAL, a town of France, in the depart¬ 
ment of the Vosges, famous fur its paper-mills. 
Lai. 48. 4. N. Lon. (i. O E. 

EPINICION. (EenviKiof, from itn, on. and 
mu. victory.^ In the Greek and Laiin pociry, 
denotes, botci, a feast on occasion of a victory, 
and the poem which celebrates it. 

EPINYCTIS. (EitosKTif ; from no, on, and 
nrf, night.) A pustule, w liich rises in the night, 
forming an angry tumor on the skin of tlic 
arms, hands, and thighs, of the size of a lupine, 
of a dusky rerl, and sometimes of a livid and 

{ ale colour, with great iiiflanimatioii and pain, 
n a few day.-) it breaks and sloughs away 
EPIPHANIUS (St.) an ancient father of 
the church, born at Besandiican, a village in 
Palestine, about the year 332. He founded a 
numasiery near the phue of his birth, and pre¬ 
sided over it. Ho was afterwarU elected bishop 
qf^lamis; when he sided with Paulinus 
Jm nst Meletius, and ordained in Palestine, 
Fwiatan, the broUrer of St. Jeroia; on which 
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a contest arose between him and Xohn^nbop 
of Jerusalem. He afterwards called a council 
ill the island of Cyprus, in which he procured 
a prohibition of the reading of Origen’s writ¬ 
ings; and made use of all his endeavours to 
prevail on Theophilus bishop of Alexatulria to 
cng.icc St. Chrysostom to declare in favour of 
that decree: but not meeting with success, he 
went liimself to Constantinople, where he 
would not have any conversation wt.li St. 
Chrysostom; and tbrined the design of enter¬ 
ing the church of the apostles, to publish his 
coudetnnation of Origen: but being informed 
of the danger to which he would be expo-ed, 
he resolved to return to Cyprus; but dietl at 
sea, in the year 403. His works were printed 
in Greek, at Basil, 1544, in foiio; and were 
afterwards translated into Latin, in wliirh Ian- 
guage they have been often reprinted. Pciaviiis 
revised and corrected the Greek text by two 
manuscripts, and published it together with a 
new translation at Paris in 1 () 22 . Thb edition 
was reprinted at (Cologne in l682. 

Epiphanius, uii heresiarcli, and the son 
of Garpocralts. lie inaiulained tlial a com¬ 
munity of women was ilie re-cstablislunent of 
primitive order, and that our natural desires 
are natural rights, which cannot be restrained 
w ithorn injustice. He opposed his system to 
that of the gospel, and niter his death he was 
w'or^llipp^■d by bis followers as a deity. 

EPll'HArvY,a ('hnstian festival,o'herwise 
called the Manifcsiatiun of (Christ to the Gen¬ 
tiles, oliserved on the sixth of January, in 
honour of the appearance of our Saviour to the 
three magi or wi.se men, who came to adore 
him arul bring him presents. 

EPIPHONE’M.^. s. An excla¬ 

mation ; a conclusive sentence not closely con¬ 
nected with the words foregoing {ftwifl). 

EPIPHORA, (isrifofa; from iwifrjw, to carry 
forcihl',.) 'i'he watery eye. An involuntary 
ilevv of tears. A siii>crabiinda«t flowing of a 
stro'is or aqueous lumiour from the eyes. A 
genus of disease in tlic class locales, and order 
a|M'ceiio-.es, of (’ullen. The humour wdiich 
flows verv copioiiily from the eye in e|)i|>lioru, 
appears to Ijc furni'-hed not only by the lachiy- 
mul gland, hut from the vvlmlc surface of the 
roiijuiictive nieiulir.inc, Meiboiiiiiis's glands, 
and the cariincuia lachryinalis; which increas¬ 
ed and morbid secretion may be induced from 
any slimiilns scaled between the globe of the 
eye and lid, as sand, acrid fumes, and the like; 
or it muv arise from the stimnliis of active in- 
flummation; or from the acrimony of scro- 
phula, a cash's, small-pox ; or from general re¬ 
laxation. The disease may also be brought on 
bv causes obstructing the absorption ofthe tears. 

EPIPHYLI.OvSPERMOL'S PLANTS, (of 
isri, f>[/AXa?, leaf, and avfffut, seed.) The same 
as the capillaries, herbs which bear their 
seed on the back part of their leaves. 

EPiPIlY.SlS. (epiphysis, tssivvut i from nrt, 
upon, and 91 /w, to grow.) Any portion of hone 
growing upon aaolher, but serrated from it 
by a cartilage. 
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EPPPLOCE. s. A figure of rlie- 

toric, l)y which one aggravation, or striking 
circiunstance, is added in the due gradation to 
another. 

EPi PLOCELE. {epiploecle, ; 

from tirorxooy, the omentum, and xsx<i, a tu¬ 
mour.} An omental hernia. A rupture pro¬ 
duced by the |>rolru^'ion of a portion of the 
oineniuni. See Hernia. 

EPIPIjOIC; appendages. See Ap- 

PEUnlCUI,* EPlPLOICiE. 

EPlPLOITIS. iepiplaiHs, from 

HtorXoo*, the omentum.) An inflammation of 
the process of tlic peritoneum, that forms the 
epiploon or omentum. Sec Peritonitis. 

EPIPLOO.VIPHALON, in medicine, an 
]}ernia uiubilicalis, proceeding from the omen¬ 
tum falling into the region oMhe umbilicus or 
navel. 

Epiploon, {rpipioon, piriaxsavi from tm- 

itXuu, to sail ort.r, because it is mostly found 
floating, as it were, upon the intestines.) Sec 
Omentum. 

EPIRUS, a coiiiiiry situate between Mace- 
tlonla, Achaia, and the Ionian sea. It was 
formerly governed by kings, of whom Ncopto- 
leinus, son of Achilles, was one of the lust. 
It was afterward, joined to the empire of Mace¬ 
donia, and at la-<t became a pari of the Roman 
doininiiins. It is now railed Larta. 

This country, according to Josephus, was 
fu9i peopled by Donuiiim, the son of Javan 
and giandson of Japhet. Tiic people were 
very warlike; but thev continued in their 
savage state long after their neighbours were 
civilized; wlicnce the islanders used to liireaten 
their ulfentiers with transportation to Epirus. 
Their horses were in great reejuest among the 
ancients, as well as the dogs produced in one 
of the divisions called Molossiis; and hence 
these dogs were called by ibc Romans Molossi. 

EPIMCHESI.S. (epischesis, from 

t-ciirxciu, to restrain.) A suppression of excre¬ 
tions. It is an order in the class locales of 
Cullen's nosology. 

EPISCIIIA. (EiriO'xi^c.) In antiquity, a 
festival celebrated at Setra in Attica, in honour 
of Ccies and Proserpine. 

EPISCOPACY, tliat form of chnrch-govcrn- 
niciit, in winch diocesan bishops arc estab¬ 
lished as distinct from and superior to priests or 
presbyters. It has been much controverted 
whether the distinction be of divine or human 
right; wlicther it was settled in the a|)osU>lic 
age or afterwards. (Sec Bishop.) This con¬ 
troversy coinuicnced soon after the reformation; 
and has been agitated with great warmth be¬ 
tween the Episcopalians on the one side, and 
the Presbyterians, Baptists, and lnde|>endent$ 
on the other. Among the Protestant churches 
abroad, those which were reformed by Luther 
and his associates are in pneral episcopal; 
whilst such as follow the doctrines of Calvin 
have for the most part thrown off the order of 
bishops as one of the corruptions of popery. In 
England, however, the controversy nas been 
consider^ as of greater imporumce thaaoa the 
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continent: for it has been strenuously main¬ 
tained by one patty, that the episcopal order is 
essential to the constitution of the church; and 
by others, that it is a pernicious encroachment, 
on the rights of men, for which there is no au-. 
thnrity in scripture. 

EPISCOPAL, something that belonra to a 
bishop. I’hc word is formed of the Greek 
overseer, derived from untnoniai, in- 
sptcio, i inspect, nr overlook. Episcopal go* 
vernment ts the government of a diocese, 
wherein one single [>erson, legally consecrated, 
presides over the clergy of a whole district, in 
quality of head, or Superintendent thereof; con* 
ierring orders, and exercising a sort of jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

EPISCOPALIANS, in church history, an 
appellation given to those who prefer the epis- 
cojial goi eminent and discipline to all others. 

The episcopalians, in the modern accepta¬ 
tion of the term, belong more especially to the 
church of England, and derive this title from 
epuropMs, the Latin word for bishop; nr if it 
be rcicrred to its Greek origin from skmcu, to 
look, iXi, over, implying the care and diligence 
with which' bishops are expected to preside 
over those cmnmitted to their guidance and di¬ 
rection. They insist on the divine origin of 
their bishops, and other church, ofiicers, and 
on the alliance between church and state. Re¬ 
specting these subjects, however, Warburton 
and Houdley, together with others of the learn- 
eil amongst them, have different opinions, as 
they also have on their thirty-nine articles; 
which were established in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. Tlicse are to be found in most 
Common Prayer-Books; and the episcopal 
church in America has retiuced their number 
to twenty. By some the articles are made to 
speak the language of Calvinism, and by others 
tney have been interpreted in favour of Ar- 
miivianisiu. 

The church of England is governed by the 
king, who is the supreme head; by two arch¬ 
bishops, and by twenty-four bishops. The 
benehces of the bishops were converted by 
William the Conqueror into temporal baronies; 
so that every prelate has a scat and vbte in the 
house of peers. Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, how¬ 
ever, in a sermon preached from this text, 
"My kingdom is not of this world,” insisted 
that the clergy bad no pretensions to temporal 
jurisdiction, which gave rise to various publi- 
caiion-s, termed by way of eminence the Baa- 
gurian controversy, Hoadley being the bishop 
of Bangor. 

Since the death of the intolerant archbishop . 
Laud, men of moderate principles have lieett 
raised to the see of Canterbury, and this hath 
tended not a little to the tranquillity of church 
and state. Tiie established church of Ireland 
is the same as the church of England, and is 
governed by four archbishops, and eighteen bi¬ 
shops. 

The episcoplians of the English establtshcd 
church have had and sUli have amonglit thie^ 
clergy a great number of very learned ngiif 
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nent men; to speak of whom in terms consist¬ 
ent with their appropriate merits would fill a 
votiune. It must suffice if we barely mention 
the names of a few of the^ost distinguished, 
such as, Atterbury, Barrow, Bentley, Black- 
wall, Buchanan, Bull, Burnet, Butler, Chil- 
linsworth, Clarke, Cunningham, Daiibeny, 
Delany, Fry, Gastrel, Gilpin, Hall, Ham¬ 
mond, Hervev, Hoadley, Hooker, Horsley, 
Hurd, I,aw, Lovvth, Marsh, Milner, Mid¬ 
dleton, Newton, Overton, Owen of Ful¬ 
ham, Paley, Parr, Patrick, Pearson, Porteus, 
Pridcanx, Raine, Kennell, J. Robinson, 
Seeker, Stiliinglleet, Stock, South, Jer. Tay¬ 
lor, Tillotson, Tomlins. Toplady, Vincent, 
Wallis, VVaterland, Warburlon, Watson, 
Wells, Whitby, Wilkins, Wrangham, and 
Young. 

EPrSCOPATE. s. {fpiscopalus, Lat.) A 
bishoprick; the oiFice and dignity of a bi¬ 
shop. 

EPISf’OPIUS (Simon), a learned divine, 
born at Amsterdam in 1583. Wbon tbc dis¬ 
putes broke out between the Calvinists and 
Arminiaiis, he joined the I.attcr, and on the 
death of Armiriius became th' ir leader. In 
1612 he was chosen divinity professor at Lej’- 
den, blit he met with considerable trouble on 
account of his 0 ))iniQns. In I (it.5 he was at 
Paris, which g.ive his enemies an opportunity 
of reporting that he had been concerting there 
the ruin of the prote.stant church and iheUnited 
I^rovinces. He was .-it the synod of Dort as 
the principal of the remonstrant party, where 
he beh.aved nith great spirit. This arbitrary 
assembly deposed Episcopius and the other 
deputies from their ministerial functions, and 
banished them from the republic. He then 
went to Antw.rp with several others of his 
jiarty, and emplovcd him.self there in writing 
against popery. In l 62 () he returned to Hol¬ 
land, and was made minister of the church of 
the remonstrants at Rotterdam. In l(i.14 he 
removed to A msterdam, where he was chosen 
rector of the Remonstrant’s college. He died 
in 1643 . His works were printed in 2 vols. 
folio; the first in his life-time, and the second 
posthiTinous {Wutkm). 

EPISODE. (Eirfiiroiisy; from tvt, upon, .and 
tmios, entry.) Is couimonly concciveii to he a 
seprate incident, story, or action, which an 
historian, or poet, inserts, and connects with 
his principal action; to furnish out the work 
with a greater diversity of events; though, in 
strictness, all the particular incidents, whereof 
the action or narration is composed, are called 
episodes. 

The episode, in its original, was only some¬ 
thing rehearsed between the parts of the chorus, 
or ancient tragedy, for the diversion of the 
audience. Episodes serve to promote the ac¬ 
tion, to illustrate, embellish, and adorn it, and 
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carry it to its proper period. Episodes are 
either absolutely necessary, or very requisite. 
All episodes are incidents, though ali incidents 
are not episodes; because some incidents are 
not adventitious to the action, but makeup the 
very form and series of it. Examples will clear 
tm this distinction; the slonn in the first 
.®ncid of Virgil, driving the fleet on the coast 
of Carthage, is an incident, not an episode, 
because the hero himself, and the whole body 
of his forces, are concerned in it; and so it is a 
direct and not a collateral part of the main ac¬ 
tion. The adventures ofNisnsand Euryalus, 
in the ninth iEneid, are episodes, not incidents, 

1. e. not direct parts of the mam action. See 
POF.TR V. 

EPJSO'DICAL. Episo'oic. n, (from epi¬ 
sode.) Contained in an episode {Druden). 

IvPISPA'STK^. a. (on and 1 . 

Drawing. 2 . Blistering (Arbuthnot). 

EPISPASTICS. {epispOitica mcdicamrnta, 
iK.;'Kttg-i%n-y from tffiwnw, to draw together.) 
Substances which increase the action of the 
vessels in those parts of the surface of the liody 
to which they are applied, in ■•uch a manner as 
to produce an efflux of fluids there; as can- 
lliaridcs, squills, boiling water, A'e. They are 
mostly employed, 1 . To diminish violent pain. 

2 . To take ofV the efl’ects of uncommon sensi¬ 
bility. 3. To remove torpor. 4. To diminish 
the impetus of the blooil against any part mor¬ 
bidly aflected. .5. To diminish the murliid in¬ 
crease of action in vessels in the neighbourhood 
of those to which tliey are apiilicd. (i. To di¬ 
minish tiic quantity of ciieukuing fluids. 7 . 
To evacuate morbid a'’enmul,itious of scrum. 

EPISTAPHILI'N’I'IS. (from tmand ern^u- 
a parsnip.) The uvula, from its resem- 
bl.ince to this root. See Uvula. 

EPISTA'XIS. (,rpis/a.\i.i, ntirn^if, from 
to distil from.) Bleeding at the nose, 
vvith pain, or fulness of the head. A genus of 
diseise arranged by Cullen in the class jiyre.xim 
and order haemorrnagi.T. 

EPI.STHO''JX)N().S. {ephth'iioms, 

Isva;; ftoin iittfBui, forwards, and riiya, to cx- 
|end.) A spasmodic afl’cetion of muscles draw¬ 
ing; the boov forwards. SccTetamus. 

KPISTI.E, a letter missive. The word is 
formed of twiVrXXw, I send. The term epistle, 
is now scarce used, but for letters wrilteu in 
verse, anil letters dedicatory. 

In speaking of letters written by inodcrn.s, or 
rather in the modern languages, we never u<c 
the word epistle. Thus we say the letters, not 
cnistlcs, of the cardin.-il D’Ossat, of Voiture, of 
Balzac, of Hovycl, of Pope, &c. but tliosc 
wrote by the ancients, or rather in the ancient 
languages, we call epistles: as the q)istlcs, not 
letters, of Cicero, Pliny, Seneca. The cpistlc-s 
of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, &c. to the 
Romans, C'orinthians, &c. 
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A Table of St. Paul’s Epistles in the order of time, with the places where, and the times when 

they were written. 


EpUlles. 

1 Thessalonians > 

2 Thessalonians) 

Galatians 

] Corinthians 

1 Timothy 
Titus 

2 Corinthians 
Romans 
Ephesians 

2 Timothy 

Philippians 

Colnssians 

Philemon 

Hebrews 


Places. 

Corinth 

Corinth, or Ephesus 

Ephesus 

Macedonia 

Macedonia, or near it 

Macedonia 

Corinth 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rome 

Rooie, or Italy 


A.D 

52 


( Near the end of 52 

( or the beginning of 53 

The beginning of 56 

56 

Before the end of 56 

About October 57 

About February 68 

About April 6 i 

About May 6 l 

Before the end of 62 

Before the end of 62 

Before the end of 62 

In the spring of 63 


A Table of the Seven Catholic Epistles, so called, because they were written to Christians in 
general, and the Revelation, with the places where, and the times when they were writ. 


Epistles, 

The Epistle of St. James 
The 2 Epistles of St. Peter 
S . John’s 1 st Ejiistlc 
His C’d and .3d Epistles 
The Epiitlc of Si. Jiide 
The Revelation of St. John 


Places. 


A.D. 

Judaea 

61 or beginning of 

62 

Rome 


64 

Ephesus 

About 

80 

lilpbesus 

Between 80 and 

90 

U nknovvn 


64 or 65 

Patinos, or Ephesus 


95 or 96 


See Lardner’s Credibility of the Gosi)el History, vol. xvt. and vol. xvii 


Learned writers arc not absolutely agreed as 
to the dates of these, several epi&tles, nor the 
places whence they were written. It would 
lead us too far to exaiiiliic and produce the 
various antlioritics and arguments that hu\c 
been used forscillina these particulars: we shall 
onlv mention that l)r. Doddridge dates the 1 st 
Elpislle to the Corinthians about the year 571 
and the 2 d Epistle in .') 8 ; those to the Ephe¬ 
sians, Philippians, C'olossidns, and Philemon, 
in 63; the 1 st to Timothy, in 58 or ().'); the 
2 d to 'I’imolhy in 66 or 67 ; the Epistle to 
'ritus, between St. Paul’s first and second im¬ 
prisonment at Rome; (be Epistle of St. James, 
in ()U or 61 ; the 1 st of Peter in 6 l; the 2 d, in 
tiy ; tliat of St. Jude, sometime after the 2 d of 
Peter, according to Dr. Mills, in the veai yO, 

EPISTLES AND GOSPELS, in ifie liturgy 
of the church of England, are select portions 
of scripture, taken out of the writings of tlie 
evangelists and apostles, and apjwintcd to be 
read, in the commuiiion-setviee, on Sundays 
and holidays. They are thought to have het-n 
.selected by St. Jcroin, and by liim pul into the 
lectionary. 

EPl'STOLAllY. a. (from epistle.) 1 . Re¬ 
lating to letters j suitable to letters. 2 . Trans- 
actetl by letters {Addison). 

E^PI'sTLER. 5 . (from epistle.) A scribbler 
of letters. 

EPISTROPHE. In rhetoric, a 

figure wherein that which is sup(> 08 ed of one 
thing is strnnaly alHritied of another, and the 
repetition of tne same word occurs at tlte end of 
each member or $entence. 


" Since concord was lost, friendship was lost, 
fidelity was lost, liberty was lost, all was lost," 
Auct. ad Herenn. Jib. iv, cap. 13. See also? 
Cor. xi. 22 . 

EPISTROPHiEUS. from 

ryof-iw, tt) turn round, because the head is turn* 
ed upon it.) liipistroph.x'us. The second cervi¬ 
cal tcricbra. Se.e Ijentatus, 

EPlSTYl.E, the Greek term for architrave. 

EPITaPH. (ETiTa^iov; from nrj, upon, and 
r'Tp;, sepulchre.) A inoniunental inscription, 
ill iiunonr or memory of a person defunct; or 
an inscription engraven or cut on a tomb, to 
mark the time of a person’s decease, his name, 
fiimily, and nsn.illy some cloge of hU virtues 
or good qualities. 

At Sparta, epitaphs were only allowed to 
people who died in battle. Boxhomius has 
made a collection of enitaphs not very ample, 
but exceetliugly well chosen. Fa- Dibbe Ws 
likewise given a collection of the like kind in 
French, iniitled, Tresor dcs Epitaphes. Cam¬ 
den, Weaver, and Tolden*v, have done some-, 
thing in the same way with our Engligh epi¬ 
taphs. 

In epitaphs, the dead person issometiinesin- 
trodncixl by way of prosopopoeia, speaking to 
the living; of which we have a fine instance, 
worthy the Augustan age, the dead wife thus 
bespeaking her surviving husband. 

Immaiura perl: sed to, felicior, annos 
Vive tuos, conjux opttino, vive meos. 

The French have a proverb, “ Mentenreom- 
meunc epitaphe;" He lies like an epilaidti 
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tn alluMon to the elegies ordinariW eontained 
therein, which are not always rigidly just. 

Dr. Johnson and others have criticised some 
of our finest epitaphs: but we have no room 
for their remarks. Our readers will find a 
beautiful specimen by Thomson under the 
word Ai K M A N: we here add one by Cowley. 

Here lies the great:—^False marble, tell me 
where: 

Nothing bnt poor and sordid dust lies here. 
That of AlexaiKkr: 

SufBcit huic tumulus, cui non sufiiceret orbis. 
That of Newton; 

Isaacuni Newton 
Quern irnmortalem 
Testantur Tcinpus, Natura, CGeluiii, 

Mortaleiu hoc marinor 
Fatetur. 

EPITASIS, in ancient poetry, the second 
part or division of a dramatic poem, in which 
the plot entered upon in the first part, or pro¬ 
tasis, was carried on. 

EPITH ALAMIUM, (Zift6a3M(Ain ■, formed 
of iiri and dctrafM;, hride-ch unber.) In |)oetry, 
a nuptial song, or a composition, usually iii 
verse, on occasion of a marriage between two 
persons of eminence. 

The topics it chiefly insists on arc the praises 
of matrimony, and of the married couple, with 
pomp and order of the marriage solemnity; it 
concuides with prayers to the gods for their 
prosperity, their happy offspring, &c. 

EPITHELIUM, (epifhelium.) The cuticle 
on the red part of the lips; the cuticle reflected 
upon the internal parts, as themouth, rectum, 
&c. 

EPITHEMA. (epitkema, «w»9>y-wt; from 
iiri, upon, and TiStt/Ju, to apply.) A lotion, fo¬ 
mentation, or odiCi external application of the 
same kind. 

E^PITHET. s. (Mri^nTOK.) An adjective de- 
noti^ any qualiiy good or bad {Swtfl). 

EPITH YMUM. {epithymnmj fwi 9 v/i* 9 *; 
from «r», upon, and the herb thyme.) 

Cuscuia. Dodder ot thyme. A parasitic 
plant, jiossessing a strong disagreeable smell, 
and a pungent taste very disable in tlie mouth. 
Two kinds are recomihended in melancholia, 
as cathartics, &c. Cuscuta epithyroiini 3 foliis 
sessilibus, qniiiquifidis, bracteis obvallatis, and 
cuscuta eurnpaea; fioribus sessilibus of Lin- 
ndus. Seef'uscuTA. 

EPI'TOME. s. (imtiftM.) Abridgment; ab¬ 
breviature; compendious abstract (fFoiton). 

r© EPITOMISE. V. a. (from epi/owe.) 1 . 
To Abstract; to contract into a narrow space 
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(D«nne). S. To dirntni^ ; !to eurtaO 
atm). 

EPITOMISER. Epi'tomist. s. (from 
epitemise.) An abrtdgcr; an abstracter. 

EPlTRll'ES, the musical ratio of 3 
to 4. 

KPITROPUS, a kind of judge or arbitrator, 
among the GreckChristtans under the dominion 
of the Turks. 

E1K)B0LIA, in antiquity, a fine laid upon 
Uiusc that could not prove the indictment they 
had brought against their adversaries. 

EPOCH, or Epoch A, in chronology, a 
term or fixed point of lime, from whence the 
succeeding years are numbered or reckoned. 
Diflerenl nations make use of diflerent epochs. 
The Christians chiefly use the epoch of the 
nativity or incarnation of Jesus Christ; 
the Mahometans, that of the Hegira; the 
Jews that of the creation of the world, or that 
of the deluge; the ancient Greeks, that of the 
Olympiads; tlie Romans that of the building 
of their city; tlie ancient Persians and Assyri¬ 
ans, that of Nalionassar, &c. The doctrine 
and use of epochs is of very great extent in 
chronology. To reduce the years of one c|x»ch 
to tlinse ot anoilier, i. e. Ui find what year of 
one corresponds to a given year of another, a 
jwriod of\earshas been invented, which, com¬ 
mencing before all the known epochs, is, as ii 
were, acoinnion receptacle of them all, called 
the Julian ]x;rio(i. To this |>rriod all the 
epochs are reduced; i. e. the year ot this period 
when each epoch commences is determined. So 
that, adiling the ^iven year of one epoch to the 
year of the period corresjionding with its rise, 
and from the sum subtracting the year of the 
same period coTres|Mindiiig to the other epoch, 
the remainder is the year ot that other epoch. 

Epoch of Christ, is the common epoch 
throughout Europe, commencing at the sup¬ 
posed lime of our Saviour’s nativity, December 
2 !); or rather, according to the usual account, 
from his circumcision, or the istof January. 
The author of this epoch was an abbot of Rome, 
one Dionysius Exignus, a Scythian, about the 

? ear 6 O 7 or 527- Dionysius began his account 
rom the conception or incarnation, usually 
called the Annunciation, or Lady Day; which 
method obtained in the dominions of Great 
Britain till the year ijdi, before which time 
the Dionysian was the saitie as the English 
epoch: but in that year the Gregtirian calendar 
having been admitted by act of parliament, they 
now reckon from the first of January, as in the 
other parts of Europe, except in the court of 
Rome, where the ejioch of the incarnation still 
obtains for the date of their bolls. 
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A Table nf-ihe Yean of the mott remarkable Epochs or Eras and Events, 


N. B. The yean betote Thrirt are thoae before the reputed year of bit birth, Julian Year of Yean 

and not reckoned back mnn the lint year of his age, as is geacrtlly done Benod the betoe 

in such tables. Wurld. Christ 


The Creation of the World. 706 

The Deluge, or Noah’s flood .. 93612 | 

Aatyrian uiunarchy founded by Nimrod. 2537 

The birth of Abraham ..... 2714 

Kingdom of Athens founded by Cerrops. .... 3157 

Entrance of the Israelites into Canaan. 3262 

The destruction of Troy . 3323 

Solomon’s temple founded. S7()l 

The Argonautic expedition... 3776 

Lycurgus formed bis laws. 3829 

Arbaoes, first king of the Mudes.... 3838 

Olympiads of the Grt cks .... 3938 

Rome built, or Roman Era... 

' ... 

I First (labylonish captivity, by Nebuchadnee/ar . 

I The 2d ditto, and birth of Cyrus. 

Sulonioii’s temple, destroyed...*. 

Cyrus beiian to reign iu Babylon. 

Peloponin-sian war began..... 

Alexander the Great died . 

Captivity of 10(),0«H) Jews by Ptoiomy. 

Ai cbiiiicdes killed at Syracuse.. ..y. 

Julius Caesar invaded Britain.. 

lie corrrried the calendar. 

The true year of Clirist’s birth... 4709 

The Chrisliun Era begins here. 


Dionysian or vulgar era of Christ’s birth 

Christ crucified, Friday April 3d... 

Jei usulem destroyed. 

Adrian’s wall built in Britain.. 

D.oclesian Epoch, or that of Martyrs... 

The council of N ice.. < 

Constantine the Great died.. 

Tilt Saxons invited into Britain. 

Hegira, or flight of Mohammed. 

Death of IMobamuKil . 



The Pci'sian .. 

Sun, Moon, and Planets, ^ , i;. ^ . S , from the earth 

Art of printing discovered ... 

The retbimation begun by Martin l,uthcr. 

The Calendar corrected by iiope Gregory. 

Oliver Cromvvcll died . 

Sii Isaac Newton born, Dec. 25 . 

Made president of the Royal Society. 

Died, Marcii 2(Hb...*. 

New Planet discovered by .... 



EPO'DE. s. {tvwta;.) The stanza foUowin-; 
he strophe and antistrophe. 

EPODYNE. ifrom m, and dw'i, pain.) 
Producing or suffering much paiu. The oppo- 
ite to anodyne. 

EPOPOElA, iu jKietry, the history, action, 
»T fable, which makes the subject of an epic 
K>em. The word is derived from the Greek 
nr®', carmen, verse; and wouv, fario, I make. 
In the common use of the word, however, 
•popaia is the same wilh epos, or epic |>oem 
tself. See the article Epic toem. 

E r F.PPING, a town in Essex, with a market 
fidays. The butler made in this neiah- 
hotKi, and called Epping butter, is highly 
med in London. Epping is seated at the 


N. end of a forest of the same name. Lat. .51. 
4fi N. l.on. 0. tj E. 

EPROUVE'ITE. Sec Powder-prov- 

EB. 

EPSOM, a town in Surrey, with a daily 
market. It is celebrated for its luiiieral waters 
and sails. Lat. 61. 23 N. Lon. 0. 15 W. 

Epsom salts. SccMuria, andMuRA- 
BILE, for its iniiieral arrangement, and Mag* 
NESiA viTKioLATA for its mcdical proiicr" 
tics. 

Epsom WATER. Aqna Epsomensis. This 
water evanoratiHl to dryness leaves a residuum, 
tire quantity of which has been estimated from 
an ounce and a half in tire ffliton to five 
drachms .'ind one scruple. 01 the total re^ 
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aiduum, by far the greater part, about four or 
Ave sixths, is sulphat of magnesia mixed with 
a very few muriats, such as that of lime, and 
probably of magnesia, which render it very de¬ 
liquescent, and increase the bitterness of taste, 
till pnriftcd by repealed crystalliaations. There 
is nothing sulphureous or metallic ever found 
in this spring. The diseases in which it is em¬ 
ployed are similar to thui>e referred to Sedlitz 
•water. There are many other simple saline 
springs which agree with that of Lpsoiii, in 
containing a notable portion of sonic purging 
salt. This for the most part is either Epsom 
or Glauber's salt, or often a mixture of both, 
as at Acton, Kilborne, Bagnigge wells. Dog 
and Dock, St. George's Fields, &c. 

EPU LARES, in antiquity, an epithet given 
to those wiio were admitted to the sacred epula: 
or enieriuininents, it being unlawful for any to 
be present at them who were not pure and 
chaste. 

EPULAnriON. s. {epulaiio, I.,atin.) Ban¬ 
quet; feast (^Brown). 

EPU'LIS. (epulis, tffwXif, from i:it and kx«, 
the gums.) An excrescence growing from the 
gums. 

EPULO, in antiquity, the name of a minis¬ 
ter of sactdicc among the Romans. 

EPULO'l’JCS. (epulotica, medicamenta, 
nuXiHnta ; from i)rs?.ou), lo cicatrize.) A term 
given by surgeons to those applications which 
proinoie the formation of skin. 

F'PULUM, in antiquity, a holy banquet 
prepared for the gods, in limes of public danger. 
The word is also used lo denote any solemn 
feast, asc/iwfttwycra/e, a funeral entertainment. 

EQllABPLiTY.(fromrji/(7/;/p.)Eqnaliiy 
to itself; evenness; uniformity (/fa^). 

E'QUABlJi. a. (atjualilis, Latin.) Equal 
to itself; even; uniform (Bentley'). 

E'QUABLY. ad. (from etjuulie.) Uniform¬ 
ly; evenly; equally lo itself (CVieyne). 

E'QUAL. a. (a*y»a/is, Latin.) I. lake an¬ 
other in bulk, or any quality that admits com¬ 
parison (Hale). 2. Adequate to any purpose 
(Clarendon). 3. Even; uniforin (Sntiih). 4. 
In just proportion (Dryden). S. Impartial; 
neutral (Djyrfcn). (). Indiirt'reiit(C//ey'iC). 7. 
Equitable; advantageous alike to both parties 
(Maccabees). 8. Iking upon the same terms 
(^Maccabees). 

P7auAL. s, (from the adjective.) 1. One 
not inferior or superior to another. 2. One of 
the same age (Galatians). 

TaE'acAi.. V. u. (from the noun.) 1 To 
make one thing or person equal to another. 2. 
To rise to the same state with aiinther person. 
3. To be equal to (Skahpeare). 4. 'lo re¬ 
compense fully (Dnirfen). 

ToE'QUALISE. t).a. (hnm equal.) j.To 
make even (Brom). 2. 'lb be equal to: not 
used (Diffhy). 

EQUA'LITY. s, (from equal.) 1. Likeness 
with regard to any qwinlities compar^ (Shak- 
speare). 3. 'I’he same decree of dignity (Alil- 
tm). 3. Evenness; uniformity; equability 
(Brown). 

jIEayALiTY, in a political sense, is a term 
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much used, thoiigh not generally understood. 
All men are uimn an equality with regard to 
their rights, 'rheir right to have their persons 
and their property (whether it be less or more) 

f irotected by tW government under which they 
ive, cannot be disputed. Neither can the 
right to do any thing that is not injurious to 
another, which is the only true definition of 
liberty, be called in question, let the party ex¬ 
ercising it be ever so poor. Bui it is a dangerous 
error to suppose, that an equality of property is 
meant by the term; for that is to suppose, what 
is not the fact, that all men arc equal in merit 
and in talents. 

Equ a litv, in algebra, the relation or com¬ 
parison between two quantities, that arc really 
or efl'ecluully equal. This equality is generally 
denoted by the sign =, which was intrbduced 
by RnlKrt Recorde, who assigns this reason : 

“ And to avoide the tedioiise repetition of these 
woordes: is equdlle to: 1 will sette, as 1 doc 
often in woorke use, a paire of parallele.s, or 
gemowe lines of one Icngtlic, thus: =, bicaiise 
noe 2 thyiiges can be inoare cqualle.” 

E'QLi\LLY. ad. (from equal.) 1. In the 
same ilegree with another (Rogers). 2. Even¬ 
ly; equably; uniformly (LecAc). 3. Imjiarti- 
ally (Shakspeare). 

E'(}U AI.NESS. . 1 . Equality (Shakspeare). 
EQUA''NGULAR. a. (from eequus and an- 
gutus, Latin.) (’onsistiiig of right angles. 

EQUANIMITY, in ethics, denotes an even, 
uniform temper of mind, amidst all the varie¬ 
ties and revolutions of time and chance. This 
virtue, togetlicr with prudence, forms the cha¬ 
racter which Horace gives of Aristippus: 

Oninis Aristippum dccuit color ct status ct res. 
All parts and fortunes he alike became. 

F'qoatiimily is the immediate result of mag- 
naiiiiiiitv. and no other than a proof and evi¬ 
dence of it. “'I’he truly great man (says An- 
droniciis Rhodius) in the change of his circum¬ 
stances, will always act worthy of himself, not 
rejoicing over much in pros|)erity, nor dejected 
ill adversity, flis opinion of honour is not ex¬ 
travagant, in which he knows how to behave 
iiiiiiseir with moderation; and much more in 
riches and power, to both which honour is 
preferable.” It is truly excellent to maintain 
ail c(|nal temper in every part of life: Philip of 
JVIacedon, with regard to the greatness of his 
victories and renown, was exceeded by his son 
Alexander, but superior to him in the mild 
evenness and humanity of his temper: he, 
therefore, was always great, whereas Alexander' 
often acted very basely. 

EQUA'NIMOUS. a. (izguantmts, Latin.) 
Even; not dejected; not elated. 

KQUAN'I, in astronomy, a circle formerly 
imagined by astronomers, in the plane of the .a 
deferent; for regulating and adjusting certain "j 
motions of the planets. 

EQUATION, ill algebra, a proposition as-^^^ 
serting the equality of two quantinet, whethei^ 
simple or compound; it is expressed by plaeimg 
the sign «= between them; thus 2 + 5=7, **+#^ 
=e. When the quantities compared are timp&f 
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tnd niAi]ar,the equatibn is identical; as 4=4, and 
m=a. Sometimes the quantities are brought all 
on one side, (by transposition), and made equal 
to 0, or nothing, on the other, as 4 + 3—7==<>, 
lr=0'. &c. 

Tirmi ttf an equatiant are the several parts or 
quantities of which it is composed. 

Equations are either simple or aiTmted. A 
simple equation is that which W only one poweriof 
the unknown quantity, whether high or low, as 
a + x=Sif 4r3=:l 6;. &c. An affected or adfected 
equation contains two or more different powers of 
the unknown quantity; as i» + 3ax=<’, iS—4** 

+ 61»=12. &c. 

Equations, containing only one unknown quan¬ 
tity and its powers, are divided into orders, ac¬ 
cording to the highest power of the unknown 
quantity to be found in any of its terms. 

If the*highest power of the unknown quantity 
in any term be the 

1 St, The E- f Simple, 

2d, f quation j Qjiadralic, 

3d, r is called ^ Cubit., 

4th, &.C .3 {^Biquadratic, Is’f. 

The Reot of an Equation, is the value of the un¬ 
known letter or quantity contained in it. And 
this value being substituted in the terms of the 
equation instead of that letter or quantity, will 
cause both sides to vanish, or will make the one 
side exactly equal to the otlier. According to the 
print i]>lcs adopted by nearly all algebraists since 
the time of Harriot, every equation is said to have 
as many roots as it has dtmcnsiuus, or as it con¬ 
tains units in the index of the highest power, when 
the powers arc all reduced to integral exponents. 
So tile simple cquatiuii of the 1st power, has only 
^one root; but the quadratic has 2, the cubic 3, 
the biquadratic 4, Ccc. 

The Relation betnvecn the Roots of Equations, and the 
Corficients of their Teims. Every equation, when 
the terms are ranged in order according to the 
order of the powers, the greater before the less; 
the first term or highest power freed from its co¬ 
efficient, by dividing all the terms by it, and all 
brought to one side, and made equal to nothing 
on the other side, will appear in this form, 

* +at +ix + ei ....=0; 
then the relations between the roots and coeffici¬ 
ents, are as foliow: 

1st. Tbe coefficient a of the 2d term, is equal 
to the sum of all the roots. 

2d. 'I'he coefficient /< of the 3d term, is equal to 
the, Slim of all the products of the roots that 
can be made by multiplying every two of them 
together. In like maimer, 

3d. The coelficients e, d, e, &c. of the following 
terms, are respectively equal to tlic sum of the 
products of the roots made by multiplying every 
- three together, or every four together, 01 every 
five together, &c. the signs of all the roots being 
^ changed. All which will appear in the gcncra- 
, tioD of equations. 

^ 4th. The roots of equations arc positive or ne- 
i.,gativc. and real or imaginary, qhtis, the two 
^oots of the eqiiiition **—4 t«— 3,arc 1 and 3, 
; real and both positive; but the roots of tlie equa¬ 
tion i 3 _4i*— 11 !r= — 30, are2? 3,which are 

.< real, two |K>sitivc and one negative ; and the roots 
^the equation a3 + 9x=10, are 1 and — 

^— 32, one real and two imaginary. These ima- 
pfiary roots always enter equations by pairs. 

■Ath Every equation has as m.my roots of the form 
v^ct:i*,as itbas dimeas'or.s. The first, satis¬ 


factory proof of this proposition vrith whtdh v»e 
are acquainted is given by Mr. Wood, of Sti 
John’s College, Cambridge, m the Phil. Trans, for 
1798: or New Abridgement, vol. xviii. p. 341. 

Reduction of Equations, is the transforming or 
changing them to their simplest and most com¬ 
modious form, to prepare them for finding or ex¬ 
tracting their roots. The most convenient form 
is, that the terms lie ranged according to the 
powers of the unknown letter, the highest power 
foremost next the left hand, and that term to 
have only +1 for its coefficient: also all the 
terms containing the unknown letter to be on one 
side of the equation, and the absolute known term 
only on the other side. 

EqoiiTioK(Recurring). See AtGEBax, sect. VII. 
To find the Roote of Equatiosss, various rules are 
given, according to the nature of the equation. 
Thus for a simple equation, having reduced it, by 
bringing the unknown terms to one side, and the 
known ones to the other, freeing the former from 
radicals and fractions, by their counter operations, 
and lastly, dividing by the coefficients of the un¬ 
known quantity, the value of it is then found. 

For the roots of quadratics, and equations of 
higher dimensions, see Aegebii k, sect VII. Biqux- 
DBATic, Cubic, Quadratic: consult likewise 
the articles Apfkoximation, Corstruction, 
ne.PHbssJON, Divisors, Expeoie.st, Extermi¬ 
nation, Irreducibee case, Limits, Trans¬ 
form stiom, &c. 

Equation (Exponential). See Exponential, 
Equation (Transcendental). See Transcend¬ 
ental. 

Equation of Payments, in arithmetic, is the 
method of finding a time on which to pay at once 
several debts due at diffcient times, so that no loss 
shall be sustained by either party. The rule com¬ 
monly given is, to multiply each payment by the 
time at which it is due; and divide the sum of 
the products by the sum of the payments, for the 
time required. But this rule is not accura.e, as 
was first shewn, we believe, by Mr. Malcolm, 
who gave a true rule for Uvo payments at simple 
interest. When three or more payments are to 
be ecpiated for, it would-not be easy, if possible, 
to give general rules or theorems, on account of 
the variation rf the debts and times, and the diffi¬ 
culty of finding between which of the payments 
the equated time would fall. Malcolm’s rule for 
two payments is well stated at p. 140 of Mr. llon- 
nycastle’s Arithmetic. 

Equation, in astronomy, is generally equiva¬ 
lent to correction: an eqiiiitiou is that which it 
applied to the nicam position, or time, of a body, 
to obtain its true position, or time. In this sense 
actronomers speak of the annual equation of the 
sun !ind moon, and the equation of the moon's 
mean motion. 

Equation to coniiESPONniNn altitviies, is 
a correction which must be .applied to tbe apjia- 
rent time of noon, (found by mc.ans of the in¬ 
terval of time elapsed between the instants when 
the sun had equal altitude.s, both before and after 
noon,) in order to ascertain the true time. Tables 
t)f equations to corresponding ahiutdes, by the 
late Mr. Wales, are given in the Nautical Almanac 
for 177.3; aIso,iiihisTMCtonfindingtheLongitude 
by Timekeepers. For Dr. Riltenhuuse’s ingeni¬ 
ous inctliod of finding the equation indepeuvient 
of tables, see the article Altitude instrument. 

Equation of the centre, called also Prostha- 
' pheresie, and Total Presthapheresis, is the difference 
between the true and mean place of a planet, or 
the angle made by the lines of the true and mean 
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pUce; Ofttirhich amounts to the same, between 
the mean and equated anomaly. 

The greatest equation of the sun's centre may 
Im obtained by_finding the sun’s longitude at the 
times when he is nearliis mean distances, for then 
the difiTerence will give the true motion for that 
interval of time; next find the sun’s mean motion 
for the same interval of time; then half the ihf- 
ference between the true and mean motions will 
shew the greatest equation of the centre. 

When the mean anomaly and excentricity of 
an orbit are given, the equation of the centre 
■nay be readily obtained by the following admir¬ 
able rule given by Mr. T. Simpson. As radius, 
to the cosine of the given anomaly, so is \ of the 
excentricity of the orbit, to a fourth number; 
which number add to half the greater axis, if the 
anomaly be less than 90® or more than SIO®, 
otherwise subtract from the same: Say, as the 
sum or remainder, is to double the excentricity, 
so is the logarithmic sine of the given anomaly, to 
the sine of a first arch, from three times which 
sine deduct the double radius, the remainder will 
be the sine of a second arch, whose ^ part, taken 
from the former, leaves the equation sought. See 
Essays, p. 4*7. 

Mr. Euler has particularly considered this sub¬ 
ject in Mem. de I’Acad, de Berlin, tom. ii. p. US, 
seq. where he solves the following problems : 

1. To find the true and mean anomaly corre¬ 
sponding to the planet’s mean distance from the 
sun; that is, when the planet is in the extremity 
of the conjugate axis of its orbit. 

2. The excentricity of a planet being gpven, to 
find the excentric anomaly corresponding to the 
greatest equation. 

3. The excentricity being given, to find the 
mean anomaly corresponding to the greatest 
equation. 

4. From the same data to find the true anomaly 
corresponding to this equation. 

5. From the same data to find the greatest equa- 
tion. 

fi.The greatest equation being given to find the 
excentricity. Mr. Euler observes, that this pro¬ 
blem it very dilficult,and that it can only be solv - 
ed by approximation and tentatively in the man¬ 
ner He mentions; but, if the excentricity be not 
great, it may be then found directly from the 
greatest equation. Thus, if the greatest equation 
exm, and the excentricity —then. 
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« + &c. 


Whence, by reversion, 

JLL ®_ 387 

2*3 ** 2‘f3.5 



Where the greate<^t equation m, must be ex¬ 
pressed in parts of the radius, which may be done 
by converting the angle m into seconds, and add¬ 
ing 4,6855749 to the logarithm of the resulting 
number, this will be the logarithm of the nutn- 
ber m. 

The mean anomaly to which this greatest 
eqaatioa corresponds will be 

Whence, if to 90" we add-^ of the greatest 


•matkm, wc iMtl n^cieatly appEoximue to 
tUa'meaa anoaialy. 


Mr. Euler g^ves us a table, in which may be 
found the greatest equatiems, the eK-entric and 
mean anomalies corresponding to the^e greafesi 
equations for every hundredth part of unity, 
which he supposes equal to the greatest excentri¬ 
city, or when the di-itance of the foci and the 
transverse axis become infinite 1 he last column 
of his table also gives us the logarithm of that 
distance of the planet from the sun where its equa¬ 
tion is greatest. By the help of this table, any 
excentricin being given, we may find the greatest 
corresponding equation by interpolation. But 
the principal use of the table is to determine the 
excentricity when the greatest equation is known: 
and without this help, Mr. buler thinks the pro¬ 
blem cannot be resolved. 

Equation of time, in astronomy,denotes the 
difference between mean and apparent time, or 
the reduction of the apparent unequal Hime, or 
motion of the sun or a planet, to equable and 
mean time, or motion. 

If the earth had only a diurnal motion, without 
an annual, any given rieridiau would revolve 
from the sun to the sun again, in the same quan¬ 
tity of time as from any star to the same star 
again; because the sun would never change his 
place with respect to the stars. But, as the earth 
advances almost a degree eastward in its orbit in 
the time that it turns eastward round its axis, 
whatever star passes over the meridian on any 
day with the sun, will pass over the same meridian 
on the next day when the sun is almost a degree 
short of it; that is, 3 minutes 56 seconds sooner. 
If the year contained only 360 days, as the eclip¬ 
tic doe's 360 degrees, the sun’s apparent place, so 
far as his motion is equable, would change a de¬ 
gree every day; and then the sidereal days would 
be 4 minutes shorter than the solar. 

The equation of time is calculated by tracing 
out the effects of three combined causes; the ob¬ 
liquity of the ecliptic, the sun’s unequal apparent 
motion therein,and the precession of the equinoc¬ 
tial points: in consequence of the first of these, in 
the first and third quadrants of the ecliptic from 
aries, that is, between aries and cancer, and be¬ 
tween libra and capricorn, the right ascension 
being less than the mean longitude, the point of 
right ascension is to the west, and therefore the 
apparent noon precedes the mean noon; but in 
the second and fourth quadrants, namely, between 
cancer and libra, or capricorn and aries, the right 
ascension being greater than the longitude, or the 
mean motion taken in the equator, the mean noon 
is westward, ancTtherefore precedes the apparent 
noon. But, even if the plane of the ecliptic coin¬ 
cided with that of the equator, there would be a 
correction necessary; for the apparent annual 
motkm of the sun being not quite uniform, a 
longer arc would be described in some days than 
others; that is, since the right ascension and lon¬ 
gitude would in this case oe the same, the daily 
increments of right ascension would be unequal. 
And besides these, the third cause ought to be at- • 
tended to, though it is too frequently disregard^. 
The equation of time is, in fact, equal to the dif-^ 
ference of the sun’s true right ascension and his.^ 
mean longitude, corrected by the equation of tbej, 
equinoxes in rights ascension. This was, we be*, 
lieve, first shewn by Dr Maskelyne. 

7 he mean and apparent solar days are nevf^ 
equal, except when the sun’s daily motion jA' 
right-ascension is 59’ 8''; this is nearly the ciM 
about April 15th, June 15 th, September Ist, aim 
December S4tli: on these days the equatumik 
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UothSng^or nearly so* it i« at the greatett abont 
SovemW Ut, wnen it is Id' HA 

'fables of the equation of time, as computed by 
Ur. Maskelyne s rule for the noon of each day, 
are given in the Nautical and other Almanacs. 
Somttimes they are computed for every degree of 
the sun’s place in the ecliptic: as in O. Gregory’s 
and Swing’s Astron. But tables of this latter 
kind will not answer accurately for many years, 
because of the precession, the motion of the sun's 
. apogee, &,c. which render a frequent revision of 
tlic calculations necetsary ; we, therefore, give no 
such tabic in this work. 

Timekeepers used by astronomers and manners 
are, very properly, regulated by the equation of 
time: but wc conceive there is an impropriety 
in regulating clocks by this equation, which are 
intended to shew the time ot the day to persons 
engaged in the common concerns of life. Two 
instance *o!ily will, wc tliink, shew the justice of 
this remark. 1. During the greater part of No¬ 
vember, the equation of time is more than IV 
tubtractive , or, the clock alter the sun mo>e than 
a quarter of an hour, if ihis equation be attended 
to: in coii'-eqnence of ihis, the sun, according to 
the ti.iie shewn by tlic clock, sets } of an hour 
sooner than it duc.s in reality j thus the day is 
made to appear sitoiter than it is in fact, and gives 
rise to the co.iimnn complaint of the dark days 
betore i-hristnias. Again, 2dly. in February the 
clocks .regulated by the equation ot time, are 
nearly { ot an hour ue:ore the siin; and thus uc- 
ca'iotts the delusion of the mornings being un¬ 
usually shun, while the al'iernoons arc compara¬ 
tively long. It, instead of this, the clocks were 
al.says made to corres.'und with a good dial, such 
kind i>( mi..taken inferences would be done away; 
as the real time of the sun's ri.'-iiig and setting 
,would always be truly shewn by the clock. 

r.guATioN or A Curve, is an equation shew¬ 
ing the natiiic ot a curve by expressing the rela¬ 
tion between any absciss and its c-urrcipiOi.diug 
ordin.ite, or the relation of their fluxions, &c. 
Equations are not trucdeliniti ms of a curve, but 
only artiticial or analytical expressious, by the 
help of which wc may proceed with much ease 
in the investigation of tiie vat ions properties of 
curves. See Absciss, i.urve. Conics, Car- 
filOID, &c. 

Suppose wc wished to deduce a general equa¬ 
tion to a circle, that, for example, dese ibectfmm 
the centre A, (lig 8. PI ,S7.I and with a radius 
equal to the line .VD. The points in the circum¬ 
ference ot this cirile are distmgui.sbed from all 
ether points in the same plane, by being at a dis¬ 
tance from the centre A equal to AO; and con¬ 
sequently, whetevir we assume the point M on 
that curve, the right lines Ai^, and PM, will be 
sides of a right angi d triangle, w ose hyputhe- 
«use AM ia equal to AD. Making, therefore, 
AParx, PM>=y, ADsar, we have x*+y*=r»; 

whence wc find y—\/r* - 1 », an equation which 
shews that when x or Al* is known wc c 'ii find 
by computation, and without its being necessary 
to construct the figure, y or P vi, or, at least, the 
relation of that line with Uie radi us. aking, 

for instance, itwill be 4r»-=*,^5 

It is easy to conceive that we may deduce from 
,the same original expression the lines PM corre- 
t^ponding to all assumed points of the line AB, 
comprued between A and D. The equation 

> «preves also, u well as the geomc- 
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trical description of the circle, that thk ennw 
caunot extend beyond the point D: for, that Use 
point P may be myond D it it requtsite that m be 
greater than AD, or than r; in which case f 
would become imaginary. 

Though we have only considered the quadrant 
DE, the three others which together with this 
complete the circumference are comprehended in 
the equation for the ordinate y 

having for th e same valu e of x, two values, name¬ 
ly *» and — the second must 

be transferred to the side opposite the former; 
and will of consequence supply all the points of 
the quadrant DE'. But wc may likewise assign 
negative values to x, which will direct it from A 
to D', since the positive values were estimated 
from A towards D; to each of these values will 
answer two values ofy. the positive value will 
give the points of the quadrant D’E, and the nega¬ 
tive value the points of the quadram D'E'. 

Right lines as well as curves, may be represent¬ 
ed by a'gebraic equations. Suppose, for exam¬ 
ple, that the equation ./y—I', was given, 
and that the locus was required. Since 
cJ 

, it follows that, APM (fig. 9, PL 57.) 

it 

being a right angle, if we draw AN making the 
angle N AP such that hs cosine be to its sine as a 
to I', and drawing AL> pardlel to the ordinate* 

Cti 

FM, and equal to —, through O we draw the 

a 

right-line DF parallel to AN, DK will be thelocu* 
required- Whn-e we arc so take AO on the same 
side ot the line AP, with PN, if bx and cd have the 
same =ign ; but on the cuutrary side of AE, if 
they have contrary signs. 

LQll AI OR, ill geography, a great circle of 
the earth, perpendicular to its axis, and equidis- 
taut from iis two pules. It divides the earth into 
two hemispheres, one north, the other south. It 
passes through the east and west points of the ho¬ 
rizon. and at the meridian is rais^ as mac' above 
the horizon as is equal to the complement of the 
latitude of the place. Frtnn this circle, the lati¬ 
tudes of places, whether north or south, begin to 
be reckoned, in degrees of the meridian- The 
longitudes of places are reckoned in degree* of 
this circle; and, as the natural day is measured 
by one revolution of the equator, it follows that 
one hour answers to 1.5 degrees. Hence, one 
degree of the equator is equivalent to 4 minutes 
of time, 15 minutes of a degree to 1 minute of 
time, and 1 minute of a degree to 4 seconds of 
time. All people living on this circle, called by 
mariners the line, hate thtir days and nights con¬ 
stantly equal. The circle formed by extending 
the plane of the equator to the imaginary concave 
surface of the heavens is sometimes called the 
celestial equatur, but more properly the equinoc¬ 
tial 

EQU.ATORI.4L, Universal, or Portable ob* 
SEBVATORv, Is all instrument inrend^ to answer 
a number of us ful purposes in practical astrono¬ 
my, independent of any particular observatory. 
It may be employed in any steady room or place, 
and it performs must of the useful problcnis in 
the science. 

The principal parts of. this instrument are, Ist. 
The azuMith or horizontal circlet which repre¬ 
sents the hori/ott of the place, and moves on a 
lung axis, called the vertical ai^ Sd, The equa- 
torud or hour-circle, representing the equator, 
placed at right angles to the polar axi*, or the 
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Mii of the earth, upon which it moves. 3d, The or the ans of motion of the line of collimatioa 
semicjfcie of declination, on which the telescope Which circJw are measured and dtwded as la tbs 
is placed, and moving on the axis of declination, following table! 


Meaaare* of the sevi - 
rat circles and divnien, 
nn them. 

flAdi- 

111- 

I'bvB. 

Limbdi 
vided ii> 

■ 

nivld. nil 
limb Into 
pis. of liic. 

nivid. hj 
Noil, tiito 
pu>. of liic 

Azimuth or ho T 
rizontal cir- j 
clc J 

51 

15' 

30" 

45th 

1350th 

Equatorial or ? 
hour circle j 

5-1 

1.5' 

or 1 tn 
in time 

30" 

45th 

350th 

Vertical *emi-T 
circle for de-f 
clinatiou or t 
latitude ) 

5- 

15' 

30'' 

43d 

126Cth 


The peculiar uses of this equatorial arc, I. To 
find the meridian by one observation only. For 
this purpose, elevate the equatorial circle to the 
co-latitude of the place, and set the declinatioii- 
•emicircle to the sun's declination for the day 
and hour of the daj required; then move the azi¬ 
muth and hour circles both at the same time, 
either in the same or contrary direction, till you 
bring the centre of the cross hairs in the tele¬ 
scope exactly to cover the centre of the sun; 
when that is done, the index of the hour-circle 
will give the apparent or solar time at the instant 
of olMervatioii; and thus the time is gained, 
though the sun be at a distance from the meri- 
diim; then turn the hour-circle till the index 
points precisely at 12 o'clock, and lower the tele¬ 
scope to the horizon, in order to observe some 
point there in the centre of the glass, and that 
point is the meridian mark found by one observa¬ 
tion only; the best time for this operation is tliiee 
hours before or three hours after 12 at noon. 

2. To point the telescope on a star, though not 
on the meridian, in full day-light. Having ele¬ 
vated the equatorial circle to the co-latitude of 
the place, and set the declination-semicircle to 
the star’s declination,move the index of the hour- 
circle till it shall point to the precise lime at 
which the star is then distant from the meridian, 
found in tables of the right ascension of the stars, 
and the star will then appear in the glass. Be- 
udes these uses peculiar to this instrument, it is 
also applicable to all the purposes to which the 
principal astronomical instruments, viz. a transit, 
a quadrant, and an equal altitude instrument, are 
applied. 

For a full description of an equatorial invented 
by Mr. Short, see Phil. Trans, vol. 46; and for 
one invented by Mr. Nairne, vol. 61. Sec also 
Hutton’s Math. Diet., English Encyclopasdia, and 
Vince's Practical Astron. 


ICotJATt/RiAL. a. (from cqmlor.) Pertain¬ 
ing to the equator (Cheynt)^ 
tQUERY, or Ecurv, a •'rand stable or 
lodge for horses, furiii.shod with all the conve¬ 
niences thereof; as stalls, manger, rack, &;c. 

EQUERRY, an officer in tlte king'.s lioiisc- 
hold, under the sole direction of the mubter of 
the horse. There are five equerries, one of 
whom 1^ way of pre-eminence is called the 
first: of the other four, two are always in 
waiting to attend the king in every equestrian 


excursion, whether on the road, to the field, oi 
in the chase. The prince of Wales, the clukes 
of York, Clarence, and other brunches of the 
royal family, ha\ c attendants of the baiiic de¬ 
scription. 

'J’hc term crjiierry applies equally to those in 
a subordinate slUiation, who personally offi- 
ciutc in the stables of the crown, and to wiioiii 
are entrusted the breaking, tiinnagtng, and 
preparing saddle-horses ol‘ every description 
for the king's use. Some of the out-riders 
who attend upon the royal faintly pass also 
under the same denomination. 

EQUES AUllATU.S, in antiquity, a knight 
bachelor. 

EQUI'^STRIA, a place in the Roman thea¬ 
tre where the equitesor knights sat. 

EQUE'STRIAN. «. {eqaesfris, I^ttin.) 1. 
Being on horseback (,Speclnlvr). 2. Skilled 
in horsemanship. 3. Belonging to the second 
rank in Rome. 

1‘iquESTKtAN o AMES, among the Romans, 
horse-races, of which there were five kinds; the 
prodromus, or plain lioisc-rnee, the chariot- 
race, the detursory-race ahoiit funeral piles, 
the ludi seviralcs, and the liuli neptunales. 

EQUIANGULAR, in geometry, an epi¬ 
thet given to figures, whose angles are all 
equal; such are a square, an equilateral tri¬ 
angle, kc. 

KQUICRUR.\L. (from ivquus and eras.) 
In gcitmetry, having legs of an criual length; 
isosceles. 

EQUIDIFFERRNT. «. Is applied in ma- 
thematies to such things as have equal differ¬ 
ences, or form an arithmetical progression. 

EQUICULUS, in astronomy. See Equu- 

LEVS. 

EQUICURVE CIRCLE. Sec CiRcti 

OF CURVATURE. 

EQUiDI'STANT. a. {aquns and distans, 
liat.) Being at the same distance (/fa»). 

EQUIDFSTANTLY. ad. (from equidis¬ 
tant.) At the same distance {Brown), 

EQUIFORMITY. s. {aquas ani forma, 
Lat.) Uniform equality {Brown), 

EQUILATERAL'FIGURE, is one tluf 
has ml its sides equal to each other. Such if 
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the square, and all the re^lar figures or poly* 5. 1116 shadows of those people who lirti 
gons< urider this circle are cast to the southward of 

Equilateral hyperbola, is that them for one half of the year, amlto the north- 
which has the two axes equal to each other, ward of them during the other half; and twice 
and every |iair of conjugateuiametersalsoequal in a year, viz. at the time of the equinoxes, 
to each other. The asymptotes also are at right the sun at noon casts no shadow, being ex¬ 
angles tq each other, and make each half a right actly in their zenith. 

angle with either axis. Also, such an hyperbola EauiNOCTiAL co lure, is the great circle 
is equal to its opposite hyperbola, and likewise passing through the poles of the world and the 
to its conjugate hyperbola; so that all the four equinoctial points, or first points of Aries and 
conjugate hyperbolas are mutually equal to each Libra. 

other. EctuiNOCTiAL DIAL, isOne whose plane 

To EQUILl'BRATE. v. a. (from equili- is parallel to the equinoctial. The properties 
Lrium.) To hulaiice equally {Boyle). or principles of this dial are, 

EQUILIBRATION, s. ^from eyut/i/irure.) l. The hour lines are all equally distant 
Equipoise {Derham). from one another, quite round thecircuniference 

£<lutLiBR ATioH (Arch of.) See Arch, of a circle; and the style is a straight pin, or 
EQUI Ll'BRlUM. (Latin.) s. I. Equi- wire, set up in the centre of the circle, perpen- 
poise; equality of weight. 2. Equality of dicular to the plane of the dial, 
evidence, motives, nr powers, of any kind. S. The sun shiues upon the upper part of 

Equilibrium, in mechanics, is an equa- this dial-pl.me from the SIst of March to the 
lity ol weights, powers, or forces of any sort. S3d of September, and upon the under part of 
Bodies at rest are in a stale of equilibrium, the plane the other half of the year, 
wlieii they are solicited by various forces in EaurNO'cTiAL. a. (fromeyaino,r.) 1. Per- 
difitrent directions, in such a manner as to be taining to the equinox {Milton), a. Happen- 
complctely balanced, and have no tendency to ing abdut the time of the equinoxes. 3. Being 
move in any direction. Borlies in motion are near the equinoctial line {Philips), 
ill a suite oi enuiUbriuin, when the resistance Eq.uino'cti al flowers, in botany, 
to motion, and the power producing it, arc so opening at a regular stated hour. See Yioi- 

adjiisted, that the result shall be uniform mo- Ltx. 

lion. The former of these has been called Eq^uinocti a L rot NTS, are the two points 
statical, the latter dynamical, equilibrium: an wherein the equator and ecliptic intersect each 
accurate knowledge of both kinds is iiulispcn- othet: the one being in the first point of Aries, 
sably necessary in the theory and practice of is called the vernai point; and the other in 
mechanics. the first point of Libra, the autumnal ixiint. 

EQUIMULTIPLES, in arithmetic and EQUINO'CTI ALLY. ad. In the direction 
geometry, numbers or iiuantiiies produced by of the equinoctial {Brown). 
multiplying others cqtiailv. Thus 3A and EQUINOX, in astronomy, the lime when 
3B, are equimultiples of the quantities A and the sun enters one of the equinoctial points. 
B ; .r^m, arc equiiniiUipIcs of .r and y. The equinoxes happen when the sun is in the 

Equimultiples of any iiiiantiiies have the same equinoctial circle; when of consequence the 
ratio as the quantities tnemsclves. days .are equal to the nights throughout the 

EQUINE'CESSARY. a.(rt’ 7 UK« andnerfs- world, which is the case twice a year, viz. 
sarius, Lat.) Needful in the same degree (//«- about the 21st of March and the 23d of Sep- 
dihas). temher, the first of which is the vernal, and 

EQUINOCTIAL, a great circle in the the second the autumnal equinox. It is found 
heavens, under which the equator moves in its by observation, that the equinoctial points, 
diurnal motion. The poles of this circle are and all the other points of the ecliptic, -are 
the poles of the world. It divides the sphere conltnually moving backward, or in anlecedm- 
iiiio two equal puns, the northern and south- tia, that is, westward. This retrograde ixio- 
erii. The cqiiinocliai has various properties; as, tion of the equinoctial points, is that famous 

1. Whenever the sim comes to this circle, and didicuU jihcnonienoii called the preces- 
he makes equal days and nights all round the sion of the cqnino.tes. 

globe; because he llieii rises due east, and sets KQUINU'MERANT. a- {(equus and na- 
dtie west. Hence it has the name ef(uiuoctial. merus, Lat.) Having the same number {Ar^ 
Alt stars which arc under this circle, or have buthnot). 

no declination, do also rise due cast, and set To EQUl'P. v. a. {equipper, French.) 1. 
due west. To furnish for a horseman or cavalier. 2. To 

2. AH people living under this circle, or furnish; to accoutre; to dress out. 

upon the etuiator, or line, have their days and E'QUIPAGE. s. {equipage, French.) 1. 
niglits at all times equal to each other. Furniture for a horseman. 8. Carriage of 

3. From this circle on the globe, is counted, state; vehicle {Milton). 3. Attendance; re- 

upon the meridian, the declination ill the hea- liuue (Poor). 4 . Accoutrements; furniture. 
Tens, and the latitude on flic earth. ^ E'QUIPAGEl). d. Accoutred; attended 

4. Upon the equinoctial, or equator, is {Spenser). 

counted the londtude, making in all 360® EQUlPE'NDENCY.s. (e^aKsendpeiMfco, 
quite round, or dse I«0® east, and 180® west., Lat.) The act of hanging,in equipoise (SottfA), 
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EQUrPMENT. i. (from ecptip.) I. Tlie 
act of equipping or accoutring. 2. Accou* 
trement; equipage. 

EVUIPOISE. s. (efuus, Lat. and pouis, 

Fr.) Equality of weighty equilibration {Gian- 
vUlf). 

EQUI1>0'LLENCE. iaquus and poUen- 
iia, L.at.) Eiiuali^ of force or power. 

EpUlPO'LLENT. a. (.aguipoUent, Lat.) 
Havtnii equal power or force {Bacon). 

EQUITO'NDERANCE. Eftuipo'iTDe^ 
RANCY. «. (ccfuitr and pondus, Lat.} Equal¬ 
ity of weight i equipoise. 

EQUIPtyNliEltANT. a. {aquus and pon- 
drrans, Lat.) Being of the same weight (i?«y). 

To EQUlPfyNDERATE. v. n. (aquus 
and pondfro, i.atin.) To weigh equal to an¬ 
other thing {tf^lkvns). 

£QUPK)ND10US. a. (aquusaxidpondus, 
Latin.) Equilibrated; equal on either part: 
not in use (Gianeilie). 

EQUI^E^'UM, in medicine, (equiselum, 
from equus, a horse, and seta, a bristle, so 
named from its resemblance to a horse's tail.) 
Cauda equina. The plant directed for medi¬ 
cinal purposes under this name is the hip- 
puris vulgaris of Linn^us. It po.ssesses au- 
stringent qualities, and is frequently used by 
the common people as tea in diarrhoeas and 
hsmotrhages. 7'he same virtues are also at¬ 
tributed to the cquiseiuin arvense, fluvinlile li- 
aiOBum, and other species, which are directed 
indiseriininately by the term equisetuni. See 
HTPPURrS. 

EauiSE'TUM. Horse-tail. In botany, 
a genus of the class cryptogamia, order musci. 
Ament cnnrposcd of peltate scales, flowering 
on the inside; involuccls two-valved; seeds 
numerous, naked, enfolded by four poilen- 
bearmg filaments. Eight species; six of them 
common to our own country, and found in our 
woods, corn-fields, moist places, or banks of 
stagnant waters, E. hyeinale, shave-grass, or 
Dutch rushes, contains in its leaves a consider¬ 
able portion of flinty or siliceous matter, and is 
hence employed by whitesmiths and cdbinet- 
mahers for polishing their metals aitd wood. 
Most of the species contain something of the 
same property; and are employed by the dairy 
maids of the north to scour their milk-iKtiu 
with. 

EQHI80NANT, in music. See iE<y;i- 

OONANT. 

E'QUITABLE. o. (equitable, French.) I. 
Just-; due to justice (Boyle). 2. Loving 
justice; candid; impartial. 

EQUITABLY, Justly; impartially. 

EQUITANGEN^riAL CURVE, a curve 
first constructed by Mr. J. Perks, the tangent 
of which is always equal to a constant line. 
It Is the involute of tile catenatia. For the. 
varioits-properties of this curve, ite mechanical 
comtruclion, its use i« dividing the meridian 
iu MercAtor'frptojeetion/and its relation to the 
Oatenvia, we refer to Phil. Trans. No. 345 . 
Bee alto Vltt Brou|^m% PSper on Prisms, 
ia the Trans, vol. lumcviU. or New 
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Abridgement, Yol. xviti. p. 354, for ether ea<> 
rious properties of this curve. It is the curve 
of traction to a straight line. 

EQUITANTLEAVES, in botany, Hdtog 
as it were over each other. Quuin fb/ii latera 
parallele counivent, ut interiora ab exierioribus 
iHciudantur; quod non in conduplicatis ob- 
tiuet. Philos, [lot. \Vhen the sides of a leaf 
converge in parallel lines, so that the inner 
leaves arc inclosed by the outer ones: which is 
not the case in conduplicate leaves. When 
two op|K>site leaves so converge to each other 
with their edges, as that one incloses the other; 
as in iris, hrmerucallis, acorns, carex, gramina. 

EQUrrATlON. See Horsemanship. 

EyUlTES, per-wns of rite second degree of 
Roman nobility, immediately succeeding the 
senators in point of rank. ' 

E'QUITY. s. (cquiti, French.) I. Justice; 
right; honolv (Tillotson). 2. Impartiality 
(llooker). 3. (In law.) The roles of decision 
observed by the court of chancery, 

Equii y of redemption, on mortgages, 
is that right which a mortgager has of redeem¬ 
ing his estate upon payment of the money bor¬ 
rowed, 1 f where money is due on a mortgage, 
the mortgagee is desirous to bar the equity of 
redemption, he may oblige the, mortgagor cither 
to pav the oionev. or be foreclosed of his equity, 
which is done liy proceerlings in the court of 
chancery. But the chancery cannot shorten 
the time of payment of the mortgage money, 
where it is iiiurtctl by exprets covenant, though 
it may lengthen it; and then upon non-pay¬ 
ment, the jimctice is to foreclose the equity of 
redemption of the mortgagor. 2 Vent. 364. 

EttciTY, in mythology, sometimes con¬ 
founded with Justice, a gotidess among the 
Greeks and Romans, represented with a sword 
in one hand and a h.alnnce in the other. 

EQUI'YaLENC'E. Kqii'valency. s. 
(ceqitus and valeo, Lat.) Equality of power or 
worth (Smnlridgr). 

To Ecioi'v ai.encf.. V. a. (from the noun.) 
To eijiiipoiiderale, to he equal to (Brown). 

EQUP VALENT, a. (aquus and valens, 
Lat.) I. Equ.al in value (Prior). 2. !^ual in 
any excellence (Millon). 3. Equal in force 
or posver (Milton). 4, Of the same cogency 
or weight (Hooker), i. Of the same import 
or meaning (South). 

FajtM'vAi-ENT. s. A thing of the same 
weight, digiiitv, or value (Rogers). 

EQUI'VOCAL. a. (aquivocus, Latin.) I. 
Of doubtful signification ; meaning diflerent 
things (Stil.). 2. Uncertain ; doubtful (Buy). 

EqoivoCAL CHOiios, in music, those 
whose fundamental bass is not indicated by 
the intervals which form it. 

EcioivocAL GENERATION, a method 
whereby animals and plants are supposed to be 
produced, not by the usual way of coition be¬ 
tween male and' female, hut by some supposed 
plastic |)Ower or virfue in the sun, or what 
are callcdybrmariVe atoms. 

Thus insects, ma^ots, flics, spiders, frogs, 
&c. have ntually been supposed to be iirodu^ 
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fcjr Oie heat of the sun warming, agitating, and 
' ImuregiiaUM the dust, earth, mud, and putri* 
'fieu parts ofanimals. 

This method of generation, which we also 
call spontaneous, was commonly asserted and 
believed among the ancient philosophers} but 
the moderns, from more and better observa¬ 
tions, unanimously reject it, and hold that all 
animals, nay, and vegetables too, are univo- 
cally prMuc^; that is, from parent animals, 
ancTvegetables of the same species and denomi¬ 
nation. 

Kqui'vocai,. s. Ambiguity (Dennis). 

EQUrVOCALLY, aa. (from equivocal.) 
1. Ambiguously; in a doubtful or double 
sense, {South). 2. By uncertain or irregular 
birth; by generation out of the stated order 
{Bentley), 

EQl/lVOCALNESS. s. (from equivocal.) 
Ambigiiity; double meaning {Norris). 

To ^QUl'VOCATE. v. n. {cequivocatio, 
Lat.) To use words of double meaning; to use 
ambiguous expressions {Smith). 

EQUIVOCA'TION. s. {cequivocatio, Lat.) 
Ambiguity of sjieech; double meaning 
{Hooker). 

EQUIVOCA^OR. s. (from equivocate.) 
One who uses ambiguous language (.S'/ioA- 
speare). 

EQUULEUS, orEccoiEUS, in antiquity, 
a kind of rack us^ for extorting confession: at 
first chiefly practised oii slaves, but afterwards 
on Christians. It was urigiiiaily constructed 
in die form of a horse; the snflerer was laid 
on his back, and his arms were turned under 
the breast of the equulcus, his hands were 
bound, and his feet stretched out towards his 
tail. A rope fastened to the feet, was made ui 
pass over a smaller pulley between the hind¬ 
legs of the equuleus, and made to coil over an¬ 
other larger pulley fixed under the belly by 
means ot a nandle, which the executioner 
turned round till all the bones, &c. were dis¬ 
located. 

. EdUULEVS, Eauus minor, the Horse’s 
Head, in astronomy, an old northern constella¬ 
tion, consisting of twelve stars of the first six 
Bi^nitudes, t. c. 0. 0. 0. 4. 1. 7. 

EQUUtEOS PicTORius, the Painter's Ea- 
sile, ill astronomy, a new southern constella¬ 
tion. Xt contains seventeen stars of the first 
six munitudes, i. e. 0. 0 . 0 . 2, 6. 9 . 

EQUUS, in zoology, a tcuus of the class 
ihanimalia, order bellua:. Fore-teeth, upper 
six, erect parallel; lower, six more promi¬ 
nent; tusks solitary, included, remote; teats 
two, inguinal. Tne most noble, most inter¬ 
esting, sod most useful of all quadrupeds, (Xis- 
•Msing with the greatest graudeur of stature, 
the greatest deduce and proportion of parts. 
The anitngts of this invaluaole tribe are used 
X^.dtgnght, burden, wd the saddle; fight hy 
biting .and kkkihg with the hind-feet: in the 
tnak the teats are situated on the glans pepis; 
jmd !fl)ey have site sviigular (»Qperty of breeth- 
ing oiuy through the. nostrils, and not through 
the mouth. Six species, as follow: 

1..E. caballua. Horse. Hoofs solid; mane 

VOL. IV. 
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and tail with long flowing hair. TTut hor$e U 
eampoxd of two varieties, the wild antf the 
domestic. 

It is cultivated with care in most parts of 
the earth; but is found in its natural state in 
the deserts of Great Tartary; sometimes ia 
Africa : timid, swift, vigilant; moves in flocks, 
having a leader before with his ears thrown 
forwards, and a centinel behind, with his ean 
bent back, to guard a^inst surprize both ways. 
It varies much in size and colour; fe^ on 

S rain and herbage; generous, proud, spirited ; 
rives away flies and insects with its tan; care¬ 
fully guards its hind parts; calls after its com¬ 
panion by neighing; and scratches its shoulder 
with its teeth : rolls itself when hot; is wirimiit 
^ll-bladdcr, but has large ^ll ducts to answer 
the purpose ; doss not vomit or eructate; its 
dung heau and smokes ; changes its fqre-teeth 
in the second, third, and fourth years; acquiiea 
tusks in the fifth; gravid two hundred an.ii 
ninety days. 

Upon me several varieties or breeds of equns 
caballus; or horse, see the articles Cart- 
HOBse, Race.-borse, Hunter, &c. 

In the present article we can qnly be gene¬ 
ral, and shall, tlierefore, observe in the lan¬ 
guage of Dr. Shaw, for we cannot possibly eoir 
ploy better, that “ of the several breeds of 
norscs in common or general use in Eprupe, 
it is remarkable that none can come in eompe- 
titioii with those of our own island, cither 

ilie Strength rquired in laborious s^frices/tfr 

fur the swiftness and elegance of such as arp 
bred rorthecour.se. The annals of Newmarket 
record instances of horses thathave literally out¬ 
stripped the wind, as is proved from accu|i(^e 
calculations. The celebrated Childers is com.- 
memorated in particular as the swiftest of hip 
tribe, and the insuneesof his speed mayl;^ 
found in various publications. He was known 
to have run near a mile in a minute; and to 
have cleared the course at Newmarket, which, 
is only four hundred yards short of four miles, 
in six minutes and (br^ seconds; running dt 
the rate of eighty-two wet and a half in the 
space of a second. Of nearly equal fame h the 
character of Eclipse, whose strehgth was said to 
be greater, .and whose swiftness scarcely in¬ 
ferior. Tliislattcraninial forms thesutuectofM- 
Sa'mhcrs calculations, who in his work on tho 
veterinary* art has given an elaborate and curi¬ 
ous description of hia several proportions. It ia 
remarkable that this horse was never mteemed 
handsome, though the mechanism of li is frame, 
so far as regarded his powers of swiftnew, wa9 
almost perfiset.” M. Sainbel has givxii pn ac¬ 
curate table of the relative proportions of,* 
horse perfect in evciy respect; and wtioev^ 
compares the proportions oflMlipseas they are 
commonly exhibited in drawitrajs at^ descrip¬ 
tions of mm will discover the wBtrpnng differ¬ 
ences. 

1. In that table the horse shetll^ ta«l*wte 
three heads in height, CMnring.frpw t^e 
ttm to the ground. Eclipse tOevored 
of three heads and a half. 

8a the xeck .tSouM^iAiaswif Wtii 
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ill length; Utat of Eclipse measured a head and 
a half. 

3. The height of the body should be equal to 
Its length ; the height of &lipse exceeded his 
length^ about an inch. ■ 

4. A perpendicular line falling from the 
stifle should touch the toe; this line in Eclipse 
touched the ground at the distance of half a 
head before the toe. 

5. The distance from the elbow to the bend 
of the knee should be the same as from the 
'bend of the knee to the mound; these two 
distances were unequal in Eclipse, the former 
being two parts of a head longer than the 
latte?. 

This summary comparison shows that the 
beauty of a horse cannot be absolutely deter¬ 
mined by general rules, but must ever be in re¬ 
lation to a particular species. 

^ 2. £. hemioDUs. Wild mule. Jicta. Hoofs 
'solid; colour uniform; without cross on the 
bach; tail hairy at the tip only: head large, 
narrowing towards the nose; neck slender; 
hair soft; face tawny; nose while towards the 
end; body above brownish ; beneath and to- 
M'ards the buttocks white; along the back a 
blackish list; tuft on the tail black; teeth thirty- 
four. 

Inhabits the desarts of Arabia and China, in 
'grassy, saline plains, but avoids woods and 
.snowy mountains; timid, swift, not tameable; 
hearing and smell acute; neighing more so¬ 
norous than that of the horse; in size and 
habits resembles a mule; in cars and tail a 
zebra; hoofs and bo^ an ass ; limbs a horse: 
five feet in length. This species is supposed by 
Pallas to have been intended by Aristotle under 
the name hemionus; whence he has applied 
this term to its specific distinction. In the days 
of Aristotle it was supposed to inhabit Syria; 
and is mentioned by Pliny from Theophrastus 
as found also in Cappadocia. Its native name 
among the Mongalians is Dshikketaci; among 
‘the Chinese Yo.to-tse. 

3. E. asinus. Ass. Hoofs solid; tail bristly 
at the extreiiii^; a black cross on the shoulder 
of the male. Four varieties: 

«, Mane woolly, dusky; ears long, erect; 
foreh0a4 much arched; constiuiting the 
Wild ass. 

S. Mane short; ears long, slouching; fore¬ 
head flattish. Domestic ass. 

f. Hybrid; produce of a male ass and a horse. 

Hybrid ; produce of a horse and a female 
ass. Hinny. 

As^^ general character we may observe that 
the ears are large, flaccid; mane short; body 
cinereous. The domestic ass is swifter than in 
its wild state, as well as more active; hunts 
‘ wild animals I acute in hearing and sight; 
' loves i^t and bitter herbs: its flem is eaten by 
the Kir^sees; the skin growing on the rump 
is made into chagrin; lives thirty years; and 
, like the horse » gravid two fcundrra and ninety 
‘days: 

.;^e mule is much cultivated in Spain; 
iihKO itf size is nearly that of a horse. The 
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hinny is much less, of a redder colour* with 
the ears of a horse; mane and tail of an 
ass. 

Inhabits the mountaiuous desarts of Tartafy: 
whence itannually migrates to India and Persia. 

It is found also, m its natural state, in various 
parts of Syria, Arabia, and Afr'ica: is domesti¬ 
cated almost every where; loves warmth; is 
patient of hunger and stripes, feeds on thorns 
and thistles; is slothful, slow, stupid, and la¬ 
scivious. 

Yet such does not appear to have been thO 
character of the wild ass in earlier tiroes; in 
which this tribe was in far more repute than 
at present; and was accounted the chief part of 
the patriarchal store, as well as made compani¬ 
ons of some of the principal deities of the Gen- • 
tile world. The Hebrew tns, (sw; uyfuct ot 
maygoc. Onager as it is translated by the heptiia- 
gint) is always spoken of with respect in the 
Hebrew scrirtures; and Priapus, though de¬ 
based by the Uomans, was esteemed the same 
as Pan, and styled tputrtymt, as being the first 
of deified mortals. Near his statue was often 
described the figure of an ass. Asses are con¬ 
tinually introduced in the histories of Bacchus 
and Sifenus; these deities are peculiarly repre¬ 
sented as being carried upon them: asses were 
placed in the celestial sphere, and were supjios- 
ed, as asterisms, to have had a propitious mfiu- 
ence. At Athens they were |>articui.r>iy em¬ 
ployed in the mysteries of Ceres to bear the 
sacred vessels, and whatever belonged to those 
solemn rites at the fesliial. See Nat. HisU , 
Pl.XCIl.XCIII. 

4. E. zebra. Zebra. Hoofs solid; body 
pale bulT, with perpendicular brown bands; 
the limbs with cross stripes. Inhabits in troops 
the plains of fioulhern Africa; is extremely 
beautiful but inulignaiit; swift; wild; size of a 
mule; mane short, erect, striate; ears erect; 
tail l<ke that of an ass. 

E. quagga. Hoofs solid; body above 
chf^riut, with perpendicular brown .stripes; 
belly, legs, and thighs white without stripes: 
shies spotted. Inhabits South America in 
sepratc tribes; thicker, stouter, and more 
tameable tiiah the zebra. 

<j. E. bisulcus. Chinese horse. Cloven^ 
foot horse. Hoofs cloven. Inhabits the rocky 
mountains of the Corderellas in South Ame¬ 
rica; wild, swift, vicious; neighs like a horse; 
resembles iu size and colour the ass, but wants 
the shoulder-cross; ears small, erect. 

Ell A, in chronology. SeeiERA. 

ERADIATION, s. (e and radius, Latin.) 
Emission of radiance (,K. Charles). 

To ERADICATE, v. a. (eradico, Latini) ' 
1 . To pull up by the root (Brown). 2. To" 
completely destroy; to end (Swift). 

ERADICATION, j. (from cratoe.J 1 
The act of tearing up by the root; dntruction, 
excision. 8 . The state of being torn up by the 
roots. 

ERADICATIVE. o. (from ■ creiKco/c.f' 
That cures radically; that drives quite 
away. 

EllANARCflA, in Grecian antiquity, a* 
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officer who directed, the.alnoe and proviuons 
made- for the poor. 

£RANES, certain societies among the an> 
cicnt Athenians. Each member had to deposit 
,a fixed sum, monthly^ in the common treasury; 
and this was destined for the relief of associates 
who laboured under particular tnisfortunes, 
^towards their support, or the maintenance of 
their credit in a critical moment. As soon as 
circumstances would admit of an arrangement, 
.they were obliged to refund the principal sums, 
but without interest. The Athenians looked 
;upon these societies as very useful among a 
commercial [>eople, where disappointments and 
shipwrecks often produced such distresses as 
could only be relieved by these associations. 

* Many*of the ancients, however, condemned 
.them; and indeed tlvey were not long before 
they were much abused. See De Pauw on 
the (ire^ks, vol. i. p. QOA—Uii?- 

ERANTHEMUM, in botany, a genus of 
the class diandria, order inonogynia. Corol 
five>cleft with a filiform tube; anthers beyond 
the-tube; stigma simple. Five species; natives 
of the Cape or some part of Africa; herbaceous 
or shrubby. 

To ERA'SE. V. a. 0 ^raser, French.) l.To 
destroy; to exscind (Peackam). 2. To ex- 
; to rub out. 

A'SEMENT. s, (from erase.) 1. De¬ 
struction; devastation. 2. Exputiction; abo- 
lit^. 

ERASMUS (I>esidcrius), bom at Rotter¬ 
dam in 14(>7. He lost his father and motlicr 
at 14 years of age; and was committed to the 
'carc of certain guardians, who would force him 
to be an ecclesiastic, which he refused for a 
long time. However, he was obliged to assume 
the religious habit among the canons regular in 
the monastery of Stein pearTergou; but after¬ 
wards obtained a dispensation from his vows. 
He was the most learned man of the age in 
which he lived ; and contributed, by his ex- 
amp.le and his writings, to the restoration uf 
learning in the several countries in which he 
occasioiiallv resided, vix. Italy, Switzerland, 
HoUantl, France, and England: with the last 
he was most satisfied; and found the greatest 
encouragement from Henry VHF. sir Thomas 

• More, and all the learned Englishmen of those 
^ays. He published a great many books; and 
died at Basil in 1536. lie was buried honour¬ 
ably, and his memory is still held in veneration. 
He had, however, many enemies; and as he 
did not embrace the leformatioD, and yet cen¬ 
sured many things on popery, he hath been 
treated injuriously both by Catholics and Pro¬ 
testants. The works of Erasmus in 10 vols. 
folio, were published at Leyden in 1706 , in a 
very handsome manner, under the care of M. 
.1^ Clerc. Dr. Jortin published his life in one 

vi)1.4to. 1758. 

{.. ERASTIANS, a .religious sect or faction 
which arose in England .during the time of the 
civU wars in 1647, thi^ called from their leader 
'Thomas Erasths, whose distinguishing doctrine 
it was, that the church had no right to disci- 
.jpline, tlut is, no regular power to excommuDi-> 
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cate, exclude, censure, absolve, decree, and the 
like. 

ERATO, (from Hove.) In mythology, 
the name of one of the nine mUses who pre¬ 
sided over love-poetiy. To this muse some 
have ascribed the invention of the lyre and 
lute; and she is represented with a garland of 
myrtles and roses, fiolding a lyre in one hand 
and a bow in the other, and at her side a Cupid 
with his torch. There is also a Nereid of the 
same name. 

ERATOSTHENES, a Greek of Cyrene, 
who was a librarian of Alexandria,-under king 
Euergetes, son of Ptolemy Phiiadelphus. He 
died ig4 13. C. He was called the cosmo- 
grapher, because he was the first who discover¬ 
ed the method of measuring the bulk and 
circumference of the earth. What remains to 
us of his writings appeared from the Oxfosd 
press, in 1672, 8vo. 

The measurement of the earth by Eratos¬ 
thenes, so much admired in its time, as a 
prodigy of human sagacity, has been transmitted 
U) us by Cleomedes: Cycl. Thcor. book' 1 . 
chap. 10. Eratosthejies was informed, that at 
the time of the summer solstice thesun at noon 
was vertical to the city of Syene, situate on the 
borders of Ethiopia, under the tropic of cancer. 
A well id particularly mentioned to have been 
sunk in this city, which was illuminated 
throughout its whole depth by the sun at 
noon on the day of tlie solstice. He knew 
likewise', or at least he imagined, and he was 
not far from the truth, that Alexandria and 
Syene were both under the same meridian. 
On these data he constructed a concave hemi- 
s]>here at Alexandria, from the bottom of which 
arose a vertical style, terminating at the centre 
of curv ature of the hemisphere. Then, sup¬ 
posing the city of Syene to be in the vertical 
direction of the style, he observed, that the arc, 
included between the foot of the style and the 
extremity of its shadow projected on the con¬ 
cavity of the hemisphere by the meridian sun 
at the solstice, was equal to a fiftieth part of 
the whole circumference. Hence he inferred, 
that the arc of the heavens comprised between 
Alexandria and Syene must be the same; and 
that the distance of the two cities must likewise 
be a .similar arc, or a fiftieth part-of the whole 
rircumfereiice of a great circle of the earth. 
Now on measuring this distance, or the length 
of this arc, it was found to be 5000 stadia, 
which gave 250,000 stadia for the length of 
the entire circumference of tire earth, and 694 $ 
stadia to a degree. Some later astronomers, 
desirous of avoiding the fraction, and suppos¬ 
ing that it was impossible to answer for the 
accuracy of the measure to five or Six Madia iu 
a degree, extended this length to 700 stadia, 
which give 252,000 stadia for the measure of 
the whole circumference. Spe Ea rth. 

Eratosthewes’s sfEvt. (iwcxnw.) The 
name given to a contrivmice Which that 
philosopher discovered prime numbers. The 
method was indirect: the numbers which were 
not prime were' excluded one by Cue, as dioagh 
.tfiey dropped through a pieye. We a|iafi UQt 

. 
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jiTfcli aetotint of ^ proprew, shirt it 

appears inferior to several of the niwleni melhocls 
«' Wrtrtointng prime owitibcrs. Tho>e, liow- 
Wer, who Wt xiurious in tlrwc mjfttcr?, may 
Wrh to Dr. Horeley’a paper in the Philosophical 
TraMactiKiM fbr i772, orto Montitucula llis- 
MtnhtrfilOlinnes, i. SiSI. 

£RE. -od. {tejt, o axon.) Before; sooner 

■EREIJO'wG. orf. <from errand hng.) Be¬ 
fore a long time had clap$e<l iSfiensn). 

fiREmyW, ttd. Before this-time (Drtfden). 

ERtWHPLE. Eftcwni'lss. ad. Some 
ikne MO; before a little whMe {Skak^eare). 

£RBACH, a town of Franconia, capital of 
it bboiity of the same name. It is SO miles 
M.'E. of Manhcim. 

EREBUS. (%i^, from night.) In 
tnydtology, -a term denoting darkness. Ac- 
eordii^ to Hesiod, Erebus was the son of 
*01008 and the night, and tire fother of the day. 
This Was also (be name of part of the inferi 
^mbng the ancients: they had a peculiar ex- 
|ia(k>n for-those who weredetained in Erebus. 
Etebtis was properly the gloomy region,, and 
•dhttingoished both from uirtarns ibe place of 
^drmant, and Elysium the region of bliss; ac- 
Mhding to the itccount ^ven of it by Virgil, it 
fbnns the'third grand enrision of the invi>ible 
•wofld beyond the Styx, and comnrebends sevc- 
Val 'pMtiOnlar districts, as the limbus inrantuin, 
tMrreceptacle for infants: the limbus for those 
'WhO-have been put to death without cause; 
’Ihat^for (hokewho have destroj-ed themselves ; 

- 'Aic ’Helds of mourning, ftdl of dark groves and 
woods, inhabited by those who died for love; 
and b^ond these an 0 {x:n champaign country 
*f 0 F departed warriors. 

IojSRE'CT. V. a. (erecriM, laitin.) l.To 
yflrte pferp«idicolarly to the horizon. 2. To 
raise; to build {Addhoti), 3. To establish 
nnew; to settle (Ba/ei^). 4. To elevate; to 
ewdt {Dryden). 6. To raise consequences 
from premises {Locke). 6. To animate; to 
kneoarage (fienham). 

To Er‘B'ct. V, n. -To raise upright {Jiacon). 

'ER'E'ct. a. '{erectuSf -Latin.) 1. Upright; 
-fidt leaning; 'not prone (Brarcn). £. Directed 
'^ward {Philips). 3. Bold; confident; un> 
-ihaken QOlanvtUe). 4. Vigorous; not depsess- 
-tid {‘Hotter). 

Enfe!!CT,*or D^ttiCHT, in botanr, applied 
■Ib'a atetn 'cai^ble of supporting itself; and is 
Wltpeaed n>‘'Mvinlng. Hetice it does not strictly 
'iWpfy^pe#(ien8Ieuur dr-vertieal, which is tno- 
4{ly'iXFMMedi^ straight, HTicIm. 

R Im k said to’be -ereicit, when it makes so 
wery ocdie annA^e'whh dicsteni as to he close 
•loTt. ‘When It mikes an acntenngle with the 
eoilh, k is ihoMakl lo’be-patent or spreading. 

'Rh' ««ct 'lloWsrI mb its aperture direcMd ^ 
waidt: 'se ’in iHllinm eemite. Opposed to iw* 
’taku,tifnddhig. 

'Ah-eiwft endienlhetd-byoM! end to the tdn 
'dF'the IRmietit; -emttiMtw wHh vorsaUie and 

^Itis^teAtt^is«p)ined^llb 'to ^fhe petiole^ pe< 
«il4 stipule. 
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ERE'CTION. ». (ftom eree*.) l.TheMt 
of raising, or state of bettte raised iipwatd 
{Brcreti’ood). 2 . The act dfouilding or rais¬ 
ing edifices (Itiileigh). S. Esftaldislitiient; 
settlement {l^ulh). 4. Elevation; exaltatkm 
of sentiments {Sidney). 6 .. Act of rousing; 
exertementto attention. 

ERE'CTNESS. s. Uprightness of posture 
{Brown). 

F.llECTOR, in anatomy, a term applied to> 
a variety of muscles, whose intention e to up¬ 
raise or elevate. 

Erector clitori-dis. First musoleof 
the clitoris of Doimlas. A muscle of the cli¬ 
toris that draws it trownwards and backwards,, 
and serves to make the body of dte clitoris 
more tense, by stiueezing the bbod intoMtfrom 
its crus. It arises from the tuberosity of the 
ischium, and is inscsted into the clitoris. 

Erector tents. A muscle of thepenta 
that drives the urine or semen forwards, and, 
by grasping the bulb of the urethra, poshes the 
blood towards the corpus cavernosum and the 
glans, and thus distends them. It arises from 
the tulierosity of the ischium, and is inserted 
into the sides of the cavernous substance of thte 
penis. 

E'HEMITE. s. {eremila, Lat. 15 * 1 /;*#'.) One 
who lives ill a vi-iUlerness; a hermit {Huleigh). 

EREMITICAL, a. (from eremite.) Re¬ 
ligiously solitary {Stillingjleei). 

ERIFFATION. s. {cripto, I.ot.) A creep¬ 
ing forth {Bailey). 

ERE'FriON. s. {(rejitio, Lat.) A snatch¬ 
ing or taking away by force. 

ER'ETIll'SMOS. {eretfiismns, c;i 8 if|u«f,firoin‘ 
ifiSifui, to excite or irritate.) Increase sensi¬ 
bility and irritability. It is variously applied be 
modern writers; but, in general, rather to such 
eruption? us are plain and efflorescent, than to 
such as are prominent, and exanthematous. 

ERRUGMUS. (from tftvyv, to eructate.) 
Eructation. 

EREUXIS. (from ntuyu.) Eructation. 

ERFURT, the capital of l!liuringia, in 
Germany. It is the seat of an university, -has 
several libraries, and belongs to the elector of 
Mentz. About IRQ houses were dmtroyed by 
fire in 1736. It is 35 miles N.'by E. of Cobui^. 
Lat. .51, 0 N. Dm. 11 .23 E, 

ERGASTULUM, among the Romans, a- 
house of correction. 

ERGOT, in veterin.'iiy languart, a namo 

S 'ven to a stub, like a piece of soft horn, about 
e bigness df a chesnut, which appears be¬ 
hind and below the pastern joint of a honre, 
and eommonlyhid under the liifitt)f'theR*flodit. 
It is to be taken out to the rpiick with an’in- 
ctsion knife, in order to Mt ata'blaililerof ftutd 
that lies covered with-ttw er^t. ^lis opera¬ 
tion, in-Holland, is fieouentw performed bpoii 
(dl four legs. 

-ERICA. Heath. Lina. -In'botanjr, a Mnus 
of the class octandria, ordermonogynia. t^lya; 
fbur-Ieaved-; coral-fotir>’Chtft; stnmetn raiertdd 
on the .receptacle; anthers with 'two poreSj; 
oapsille superior, fonr-eelletl, mnny-seededl 
‘huOdted 'and thirty-seven, species; -Chiefly df 
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ihaCRiit iiid«eatho{Curope,u)d four ofnHem 
iiwiigenous to the heaths or moors of our own 
oountrv. They may be thus sectioaed: 

A. Aotheis awoM; leaves opiiotite. 

B. Aathersawned; learn in threes. 

C. Anthers awned; leaves in fours. 

D. Anthers awned} leaves six in a whorl. 

E. Anthers awned; leaves eight in a whorl. 

F. Anthers awned; leaves scattered. 

G. Anthers bearded; leaves opposite. 

H. Anthers bearded; leaves in threes. 

I. Anthers bearded; leaves four in a whorl. 

]K. Anthers simple; leaves alternate or op¬ 
posite. 

L. Anthers simple; leaves in threes. 

M. Anthers beardless; leaves in four nr 
more. 

The two last sections the most numerous. 
The common heaths, e. vulgaris and c. vagaro, 
are of considerable use, and resorted to for a 
variety of purposes in many parts of this coun¬ 
try. They are vciy generally employed in 
making brooms and brushes; serve frequently, 
and especinllv in Scotland, for thatching cot¬ 
tages, and often fur land-draining, and the con¬ 
struction of the walls of hovels, out-houses, 
and, when plastereil over with mortar, of decent 
cottages themselves. There is a considerable 
portion of saccharine matter in the juice of the 
young shoots, but combined with a peculiar 
aroma; which last inflames the bladder of cattle 
not accustomed to it, and induces them to dis¬ 
charge bloody urine; from which, however, 
they are soon relieved by drinking plentifully of 
water. Tlie young plant, on account of its 
saccharine qualities, has been often employed 
with malt in the brewing of beer: but there 
Are many other wild herns indigenous to our 
own soils that might be selected with greater 
advantage. The sugar and aroma of the flower 
is very enticing to the bee, who makes a very 
free use of it, often so free a use as to give a red 
tinge to the honey she secretes. A great variety 
of the exotics are found in our green-houses, 
and largely contribute to their beauty. See 
Botany, PI. CIX. 

One of the most beautiful species of this 
captivating tribe is erica elfgans, elegant erica, 
a low shrub with short bninches growing in 
■every direction. Leaves ternate, but by uiose 
of one whorl being placed directly between 
those of the next, the whole is iwatly arranged 
in six distinct rotvs, elaucoiis, fleshy, acerose, 
jsi^nnelled tiaderneain. Flowers terminal, in 
p, oompact umbel. Involucre of six ovate, 
acuminate leaves. Peduncles scarcely as long 
M the involucre,with three or four large broctes 
aimilar to the involucre, deciduous. Calyx 
fburJeaved. INectary a glandular, beaded 
cirde, yyUhin the stamens. Stamens included; 
fHlamcnta'dilatcd at hath ends, incurved. An¬ 
thers oblong, acute, cristate. Germ j^ahoscly 
faur4abcd; style erect; stjgma capitgte* tn- 
eluded. ^ 

EEIDANUS, .one of the lan^t riveirs of 
Jtaly, nsiqg in the Aip* end jraHiug into 
A^Eiaiic by several meutbs; nowcgllad 
V iigilealls it the king of all rivers. 
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EjtiDAKVs. ia astronomy, am old. motiNiP' 
constellation lepntontlng a riyev. It oointaiigta 
8S surs of the first six magnitijHies, via. (. 

W. S4. tg. 

EQIE UaEE, in North Amesicn. 
tween 41® and 43* N. \t,K. and ?a“ aud |4* 
W. Ion. It is 9(jfy miles long, and ^ iniif- 
broadest part, lu bairks are inftate^ 
with ratiuscnakes, and otofr reptiles, ^ia 
lake, at its N.E. end, communicatee with 
Ontaria hy the river Niar^ra. 

ERIGENA (John Scotus), a learned man 
of the gth century, born, aecoK^g to ^ 

f eneral account, in Scotland, liis thirst ^r 
nowletlgs was so great, that ^ travalleil into 
many countries to improve himself, and ec^ 
conlfng to some he went to Athens, whoto he 
acquired the Greek and OrienWd langUSMs, 
Charles the Bald, king of France, invited bint 
to his court, where he lived several yeato on 
terms of the greatest familiarity tvith tl^t mAt 
niheent pi ince- He here enntposed a great 

number of books, which procured him 
friend'* and cueinics. Some of the clergy prev 
tended to have discovered in them the nereay 
of Pclagius. It is certain that he opposed the 
doctrine -of absolute predestination, and the 
real pi esc nee in llie euchartst. At the regueiii 
of hts patron he translated the works of Piqr 
nysius into Latin, which drew upon hinv tht 
resentment of the pope, to avoid the fpn of 
which he left France, and crossed over tp EhfF 
laud. His greatest work vyas that on tjhe tlTr 
vision of Nature, or the Nature of Thina, pIT 
which an edition was printed at Pxtord, in 
168 1, by Dr. Thomas Gale. Snme writg^ 
say, that Erigena was employed by king Alfred 
in restoring learning at the university of Ox? 
ford, and that he afterwards taught |n the 
abbey of Molinsbury, where lie was murdkffd 
by hts pupils op account of his severity. 
say that he died a natural death in France aheHl 
874 . (fVatkins.) 

ERIGERON. Flea-bane. Ip bptaqy, a 
genus of the class syngeiiesia, order pplygamig 
superflua. Receptacle nak^; doiyn aimptf: 
florets of the margin very numerous and narr 
row as well a.s linear; calyx imbricato* Thirt 5 F> 
two species; scattered over the glqfae, of 
three are common to the pastures and mopQe 
buns of our own country. 

ERIGERUM. •f>yi;<w} from ig, 

the spring, and yfn/tt md, ao paljed, beeauae m 
the spring it has a waite bloswm like the hsir 
of an old man.) A to«n fw {^ 0 u;;dsel. 
very conunon plant, seoecjo vrdgari* Idfl* 
n^us, is frequently uipfrr this ^rjediiycf.^ |p 
be applied bndseo toii^H>ffiw9n|Rad-idGFn> 
as a rmigerent and antiixtorhntm* 

ERK^NE, in faWoto biitorPi g dlU 
of Lparius, yvho hangto hendf wheg fhg i 

that her fafli«rhaahefnkiljl^hy#i»/»f_ 

kierds whom Uc M intormfiea. % 
made a constellation, now kno^ri vtUiihir {to 
name Vf^^o. ^ivfid h» 

chanpng himself intoabeaadfhl mapo. (^4^ 

toiimwiTif -vhq m w m: P0m -9ni«f»* 
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Penthilus, v?ho shared the regal power with 
Timasenus, the legitimate son of Orestes and 
Hermione. (Paut.) 

ERINACEUS. Hedge-hog. In zool(^. a 
genus of the class mammalia, order ferae. Fore¬ 
teeth, up))er two distant; lower two, apjjroxi- 
mati* i tusks upper,- five on each side, lower 
three; grinders four on each aide on each j.'iw; 
back and sides covererl with spines. Sixsi>ccies, 
as follow; see Nat. Hist. PI. XCV. 

1. E. euripoeus. Common hedgehog. Ears 
rounded; nostriU with a loose flap; length 
about ten inches; snout acute; up|>er lip cleft; 
eyes small, black; spines at each endyciluwish 
grey; middle Mackish; legs short, naked, five- 
toed ; claws weak. Inhabits all Europe, except 
the utmost north, the southern parts of Siberia, 
and Madagascar: lives in thickets and hedges; 
builds its nest of moss, grass, leaves; winters 
in bushes rolled up; wanders by night; feeds 
on toads, worms, beetles, cock-roaches, crabs, 
shell-fishes, fruits, small-birds, and carcasses; 
digs in mossy places; swims easily; when 
frightened or angry, rolls itself up and presents 
its spines on every side; screams if the feel he 
pres^; i.s tamed by the Calmucs like the cat; 
female five teats; three pectoral, two abdo¬ 
minal ; brines from three to five young; does 
not, is vulgarly supposed, suck cattle; flesh 
pot eatable. 

5. E. inanris. Earless hedgehog. Without 
ears; head thick, short; claws long, crooked. 
Inhabits South America; about eight inches 
long. 

3'. E. malacccnsis. Malacca hedgehog. 
Ears pendulous. Inhabits Asia; from it is 
procured the precious bezoard called piedra del 
porco. 

4. E. auristus. Siberian hedgehog. Ears 
long, oval, nostrils with a flap. Inhabits the 
lower parts of the Volga and Ural, as far as 
lake Baikal; resembles e. Europoens, but is 
less; eyes larger, whiskers four rows, feet 
longer, slenderer, tail shorter, conic, annulate, 
nearly bald ; female brings from four to seven 
young, sometimes twice a year; spines brown, 
a white ring at each end. 

.*>. E. setosus. Asiatic hedgehog. Ears 
shoTtcr; spines ou the head, neck, tail and 
withers only. Inhabits India .ind Madagascar; 
baldly six inches long; wallows in the mire; 
grunts like a hog; burrows and is torpid six 
months, daring which time the hair falls oil. 

6. E. excandata. Madagascar hedgehog. 
Tailless; snout very long, acute. Inhabits 
India and Madagascar; eight inches long; in 
its habits exactly resembles the last. 

ERINGO, in botany. See Eryngium. 
ERINUS, in botany, a genus of the class 
didynamia, angiospermia. Calyx five-leaved ; 
eornl with a five-cleft bonier, equal; the lobes 
cmarainate; upMrlip very short, and reflected; 
■ cajpine two-cened. Seven species; chiefly 
natives of die Cape, with^ purple or yellow 
flowers; the stem from two inches to three feet 
in height. 

ERlOCANLQR, in botany, a genus of the 
plass triandria, order trigynia. General calyx 
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an imbricate head; {letals ei|i>dl; $fa< 

mens seated above the germ. Nine sp^es; 
natives of India or South America. ' 

EIIIOCEPHALUS, in botany, a genui;of 
the class syngencsia, order polygamia nece^ria. 
Receptacle naked or villous ; downlesS; calyx 
ten-leaved, equal ; florets of the ray five. Three 
species; all (Jape plants, and herbaceous. 

EllIOPHORUM. Cotton-grass. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class triandria, order 
monogynia. Glumes chafl'y, imbricate every 
way; corolless; seed one inverted with very 
long hairs. Six species; four of which are 
common to the bogs of our own country. 

ERIOSPERMUM, in lioiany, a genus of 
the class hexandria, order monogynia. Carol 
six-petallcd; campanulate, permanent; fila¬ 
ments dilated at the base, capsule three-celled; 
secils inverted with wool. Three species; all 
Cape plants. 

ERIOSTKMUM, in botany, a genus of 
the class decaudria, order monogynia. Calyx 
five-parted; petals five, sessile; stamens flat, 
ciliate; anthers pedicelled, terminal; style 
from the base of tne germ; capsules five united, 
seated on a nectary covered with protuberances; 
seeds coated. One species; an Australasian 
shrub with alternate leaves and solitary 
flowers. 

ERIS, the goddess of discord among the 
Greeks. She is the same as the Discordia of 
the l.;itins. 

ERI'STICAI.. a./('S‘f-) Controversial; rc- 
latin" to dispute; containing controversies. 

ERITHAI.IS, ill botany, a genus of the 
clas.s pentandria, order monogynia. (Jorol five- 
partcu, the segments recurved; calyx ciip- 
siiuperl; berry ten-celled, inferior. Two 
s|)ecies; trees of Jamaica or the Polynesian 
islands. The last has two varieties from a 
difference in the breadth of its leaf. 

P'RIVAN, a large town of Asia, .capital of 
Persian Armenia, with an Armenian patriarch. 
Lai. 40. 20 N. Lon. 44. 10 E. 

ERKE. a. (eaps, Sax.) Idle; lazy; sloth¬ 
ful {Chaucer'). 

K'RMELINE. s. (diminutive of ermine; 
armelin, French.) An ermine (Sidney). 

ERMINE, in luastiology. ‘ See Mus- 

TELA. 

Ermine, in heraldry, is always argent and 
sable, that is, a white (icld, or fur, with black 
s)H>ts. These spots arc nut of any determinate 
number, but may be more or less; at the plea¬ 
sure of the painter, as the skins are thought not 
to be|naturally so spotted; but serving for lin'.. 
ing the garments of great persons, the furriers 
were wont, iu order to add to their beauty, to 
sow bits of the black tails of the creatures that 
]>roduce(l them upon the white of their skin, 
to render them the more conspicuous, which 
alteration was introduced into armoury. 

EfcMtif e, or C]koss ermine, is one com¬ 
posed of four ermine s|)ots. 11 is to be observed, 
that the colours in these arms are not to be ex¬ 
pressed, because neither this cross nor these 
arms can be of any other colour than white and 
black. 
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ERMINEDt «. Clothed with ermine,'that 
Ui with the skin or fur of ermine. 

£RMINIT£S, in heraldry, should signify 
iitlle ermines j but it is otherwise, for it ex¬ 
presses a white field powdered with black, only 
that every such spot has a little red hair on it. 

£‘RNE. K'ron. Do immediately flow from 
the Saxon epp, espn, a cottage (^Gibson). 

£RNODKA, in Ixrtany, a gennsof the class 
tetrandria, order inonogynia. (’orol one- 
petullfd, salver-shaped; calyx four-parted j 
berry two-celled, seeds solitary. One species 
only, a creeping plant of Jamaica with axil¬ 
lary (lowers. 

J'o EllO'DE. V. a. (crodo, Lat.) To cankeri 
to eat away ; to corrorle {Bacon). 

ERODlUM. Crane’s-bill, a genus of the 
class inoiiadelphiu, order pentandria. Calyx 
five-ltaved; petals five; nectariferous glands 
live, alternating with the filainenis; stamens 
ten, five of them barren; fruit beaked, sepa¬ 
rating into five capsules, each tipped with a 
long spiral awn Ijcardedon the inside. Thirty- 
four species; chiefly inliabitantsof the warmer 
I>arls of Europe, and three common to our 
own wastes or sea-coasts. They have all a 
general resemblance in tlwir external ajjpear- 
auce to the geranimn, with which they hn\e 
often been confotindeil by those evho have not 
attended to their ordinal ciiaracter. They may 
be thus sectioned: 

A. Leaves compound, pinnace and piunali- 
fied. 

B. l.caves ternate, and thrcc-parled. 

C. Leaves lobcd and undivided. 

F.RODIUS, in zoology, a genus of the class 

insecia, order coleoptera. Antennas monili- 
form; feelers four, filiform; body roundish, 
gibbous ; cinarginate; thorax transverse; 
shells closely united, longer than the abdomen; 
jaw horny, oifitl; lip horny, eniarginate. Four 
species; inhabit India or the Cape. 

EROGATION. s. {erogatio, Latin.) The 
act of giving or be.stovving; distribution. 

EROSE LEAK, in botany, a gnawed leaf. 
When a sinuate leaf has other very small ob¬ 
tuse sinuses on its edge. Cum folium sinua- 
tuni marginc sinus alios minimos obtusos ac- 
([uirit. It has the appcaraucc of being gnawed 
or eaten by insects. 

ERCFSION. s. {erosio, Latin.) 1. Tlie act 
of eating away. 3. The slate of being eaten 
away (Arbuthnot). 

EROTESIS, in rlietoric, interrogation. 

EROTlA, a festival in honour of Eros the 
god of love. It was celebrated by the Thes¬ 
pians every fifth year with sports and games, 
tyhen musicians and others contended. If any 

S iarKls or seditions had arisen among the |}eo- 
e, it was then usual to ofier s.'icnflces and 
prayers to the god, that he woqldi totally re¬ 
move them. 

EROTIC (derived from ijuj, love, whence 
is applied to any thing which has 
relation to the passion oHove. In medicine 
we find the phrase delirium eroticum used for 
a kind of melancholy contrapted throiuh eiicpss 
of love. 
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EROTOMANIA, (frpm tftue, Jove,, and 
madness.) Desperate love: sentimental- 
lain producing morbid feelings. 

EROTYLuS, in zoology, a tribe of edeop-^ 
terous insects belonging to the genus crypto- 
cephalus, thus named in the Fabrician system. 

ERPACH, a town of Franconia, in Ger. 
many, 30 miles S.E. of Frankfort. L^t. 40. 
32 N. Lon. g. 10 E. 

Ekpach, a town and castle of Suabia, in 
Germany, 8 miles S.E. of Ulni. Lat. 48. SO 
N. 1.00, 10 . 19 E, 

ERPETOLOGY, a term formerly employed 
by the Swedish naturalist Klein; to include the 
order serpentes as well as that of reptilia; thus 
conijprchending the whole class of amphibia.' 
In tne Encycloprdie Mrthodique, and tne En¬ 
cyclopaedia Britannica, the term is n'Stricted to 
the order of reptilia, according to the plan of 
M. Bonnaterre. 

ERQUICO, a seaport town on the coasf of 
Abex, in Africa. Lat. 17.30 N. Lon. 30. 
6F.. 

To ERR. V, n. (erro, lotin.) 1. To wander;' 
to ramble {Drydcn). 2. To miss the right 
way; to stray {Common Prayer). 3. To de-^ 
siate from any ])iirpose {Pope). 4. To commit' 
crro'ursi !o niisiake {Taylor). 

F'RIlABLE. a. (from err.) Liable to err. 

E'RR.^BLEN'ESS. s. Liableness to errour;, 
liablcness to mistake {Decay of Piety). 

E'RRaND. i. (aejieiiS, Sax.) A message; 
something to be told or done by a messenger; 
u mandate; a commission {Hooker). 

E'RRANT. a. {erram, Latin.) 1. Wander¬ 
ing; roving; rambling {Brown). 2. Vile; 
abandoned; completely bad (Jonson). 

E'RRANTR^ s. (from errant.) 1 . An 
errant state; the condition of a wanderer 
{Addison), 2 . The employment of a knight- 
errant. 

ERRATA, s. (Latin.) The faults or mis¬ 
takes of the printer, usually inserted in a list, 
at the beginning or end of a book. 

ERRATIC, a. {erraticus, Latin.) I. 
Wandering: uncertain; keeping no certain 
order; holding no establishca course (jPope), 
2. Irregular; changeable {Harvey), 

ERRATICALLY, ad. (from erraiical or 
erratic.) Without rule; without method 
{Brown). 

F/RRHINE. a. {tf^w.) Snuffed up the 
nose, occasioning sneezing (Bacon). 

Err HINES, {errhina, medicamenta, tmna; 
from ly, in, and the nose.) M^icines'wbich, 
when topically applied to me internal mem¬ 
brane of the nose, excite sneezing, and increase 
the secretion, inde|)endent of any mechanical 
irritation, Tlie articles belonging to this class 
may be referred to two orders: 1. Sternutatory 
errnines, as nicotians, helleborus, euphorbium, 
which are scleeted for the torpid, the vigorous, 
but not plethoric; and those to whom any de¬ 
gree of evacuation would not be huttfifl. 2. 
Evacuating errhinrs, as asarum, Src. which i* 
calculate for the phlegmatic and infirm. 

ERRO'NEOUS. a. (from erro, Latib.) }'• 
Waudering; unsettled iffetoton). 
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hr; wandering from the right road (Arbuth- 
not). 3. MistaKiiig; misled hy errour (.South). 

4. Mistaken; not conformable to truth; physi¬ 
cally false (Newton). 

E)^O^EOUSLY. ad. By mistake; not 
lightly (Hooker). 

ERIIO'NEOUSNESS. a. Physical false¬ 
hood; in conformity to truth (Boyle). 

E'RROUR. a, (errbr, Latin.) I. Mistake; 
involuntary deviation from truth (Shakspeare). 

5. A blunder; a mistake committed (Dryden). 

5 . Ih>ving excursion; irregular course (Dry- 
en). 4. (In theolc^.) Sin (Hebrews). 5. 
(In law.) A mistake in pleading, or in the pro¬ 
cess (Cowell). 

ErIkour, a mistake of the mind, in giving 
Ksent to a thing, or pro|)o$ition, which is not 
ituc. Sfc Fallacy. 

Sdme philosophers define errour an act of 
the mind, whereby thing> tliat should be join¬ 
ed are separated; «r, tilings that should be 
separated are joined; ora wrong judgement, 
disagreeing with the things whereon it is pass¬ 
ed. 

Errour stands in opposition to truth, which 
consists in an agreement between the proposi- 
nun, and the thing whereof it is affirmeu, or 
denied. 

Mr. Locke reduces the causes of errour to 
these four; first, want of proofs; secondly, 
want of ability to use them ; thirdly, want of 
wilt to use them; and, fourthly, wrung mea¬ 
sures of probability. 

He oMerves upon the first of these causes 
that the greatest part of mankind want con- 
veniencies and opportunities of making experi¬ 
ments and nhservations themselves, or of col- 


suited to learning. S. Tbn'iUUe ^ 

stowed upon natuhd philoso^y, S'; Ftnken* 
tirely addicted to uatnrul ^uosr^y, 4. The 
end of the sciences wrong fixed, d. A wrong 
way chosen. 6 . The neglect of experiments. 
7 . Regard to antiquity and authority. 8 . Ad- 
iniiRuon of the works in use. The artifice 
of tcaclu-rs and writers in the mtences. 10 . 
Ostentatious promises of the moderns. It. 
Want of proposing worthy tasks. 12 . Super¬ 
stition and zeal being opjjosite to natural phi¬ 
losophy, as thinking philosophy dangerous, on 
account of the school-theology; from the opi¬ 
nion that deep natural inquiries might subvert 
religion. ]'3. Schools and academies proving 
unfavourable to philosophy. 14. Want of Re¬ 
wards. And 15. Despair, and the supiiosition 
of impossibility. 

ERLlOll l.OCI. Boerbaave is said to'have 
introduced this term, from an opinion that the 
vessels are of difierent sizes, for the circulation 
of red blood, lymph, and scrum; and that when 
the larger sizra globules were forced into the 
lesser vessels by an error of place they were ob¬ 
structed. 

ERST. ad. (ers/, German.) 1 . First (Spen- 
aer). 2 . At first; in the beginning (.'l/i/toK), 
3. Once; when time was (Miltori). 4. For¬ 
merly; long ago (Prior), 5, Before; till 
then; till now (Knolles). 

ERUBE'SC'EMCE. EruSe'scency. a. 
(erubeacentia, Latin.) The act of growing red; 
redness. 

KRUBE'SCENT. o. (erulrscena, Latin.) 
Reddish; somewhat red; inclining to redness. 

ERUCIA. ((THca; from erugo, to make 
smooth, so named from the smoothness of its 


lecting the testimony of others, being prevented 
by the necessity of tneir condition. Upon the 
second of these causes he observes, that there 
are many, who, from the state of their condi¬ 
tion, might bestow time in collecting proofs, 
but yet are not able to carry a train of conse¬ 
quences in their heads, nor weigh exactly the 
prepoiulerancy of contrary proofs and testi¬ 
monies, merely from the dinerence in men's 
undgrsian'diiigs, apprehensions, and reasonit^s. 
Hiirdly, he remarks, that though some have 
opportunities and leisure enough, and want 
neither parts, learning, nor other help, that 
they never come to thie knowledge of several 
truths within their reach, either upon account 
of their attachment to pleasure or business; or 
otherwise beicaiHe of tlieir laziness or aversion 
to study. The fourth cause of errour, viz, 
>vrong measures of probability, he imputes, I. 
To the practice of taking for principles, proposi¬ 
tions tint are not in themselves certain and evi¬ 
dent, but, Oil the contracy, doubtful and false. 
2. To received hypotheses. 3. To predominant 
passions or inclinations. Anil, 4.1'o authority, 
{ur the giving up our assent to the common re¬ 
ceive^ opinions either of oin friends or party, 
iieiRfabonrs or countr;'. 

The cat'ses of errour in .philosophy, or the 
feasqns why all former tihilosopbers have 
Ihrouglt so many ages mea, acQording to lord 
'$Scon, aire these followiag. 1 . Want of time 


leaves; or from vro, to burn, because of its bit¬ 
ing quality.) Garden rocket. Roman rocket. 
Rocket gentle. The seeds of this plant, bras- 
sica eruca; fuliis lyartis, caule hirsnto siliquis 
glabris, of Linndiis, and of the wild rocket, 
nave an .'icrid taste, and are eaten by the Itali¬ 
ans in their pickles, Ac. They are said to be 
good aperients and antiscorbutics, but are 
esteemed by the above-mentioned people for 
their supposed aphrodisiac qualities. See 
Bkassica. 

Eruca is also a term formerly used by 
naturalists to denote the caterpillar state of in¬ 
sects; but of late discarded /or that of cater¬ 
pillar, larve or lan'a. For the process by which 
this change is produced, see the attides En¬ 
tomology, and Pavilto. 

To ERU'CT, V. a. (eruclo, Latin.) To 
belch; to break wind from the stomadi. 

ERTJCTA'nON. s. (from eraef.) l.The 
act of belching. 2 . ^ch; the matter vented 
from the stomach (Arhulhnot). 3. A sudddi 
burst of wind or matVer (ff'ooaward). 

ERUDITION (from the Latin), denodl 
learning or knowledge; and chiefly that of 
history and antiquity, of languages and of 
books, which is the resolt of bard study and 
extensive reading. The Scaligers were men 
deep erudition; the writinja nf M. Lannw^a 

I riefit of the oratory, are fan of eruditiofi. hir, 
>ocke says, it is of more use to fill tin hew 
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tftlh refl<iBdtMis dian with jioifita df erudiddn. adotiiM for their foathety appettraacd alM ^ 
Kl^ oiifid be not just ana rtghtf ignorance is llc^bluednt« See Botany, PL XCIV* 
better than erudition, which only produces EHYNGO. See Eryhcium. 
confusion and obscurity. M. Balzac calls a ERYSIMUM, ieryamurn, tfbcttMti foOM 
heap of ill chosen erudition the luggage of an- tguu, to draw, so called from its power ofdrasr> 
tiquiW. ing and producing blisters; others derive itom 

ERU'GINOUS. a. (arugiitosus, Latin.) « igiixuv, because the leaves ate miKh cat$ 
I^rtaking of the nature of copper (Homey). others from iftpftu, precious,) Hedge mustard. 

ERU'PllON. $. (eruplio, Latin.) I. The A genus of the class tetradyuamia, order sili- 
act of bursting forth (Horon). 8. Burst; quosa. Silique columnar, exactly square; 
•mission (ilddisoa). 3. Sudden excursion of calyx closed; stigma capitate. Fourteen 
a hostile kind {Milton). 4 . Violent exclama- species: all European plants, and many of 
imn (South), fi. Efflorescence; pustules (^r- them indim<ms to our own country. Of 
buthnot). diesc the chief are: 

ERU'PnVE. a. (eruptus, Latin.) Bursting I. E. alliaria. Jack in the liedm. Leaves heart* 
forth (Thomson). shaped, acute toothed. Found in our hedge^ 

^VUM. Tare. In bouny, a genus of 8 E. Barbarea. The barlierea of the dis- 
the. class diadelphia, order decatidria. Calyx pensatories. I.ower leaves lyraie, with the 
four*cleft; stigma capitate; hairy all over, terminal lobe rounded; upper ones obovale. 
Three species, as follow: toothed. ■ 

I • E. tetraspcruiuin: with two-flowered pe- 3. E. officinalis. Medicinal erynao. Si* 
duncles; glabrous, four.seeded, legumes; and liqnes pressed close to‘the spike-stalk: leaves 
Oblong leaflets. Found in the corn-fields of runcinate. In medical practice formerly m^h 
Our own country. used for its expecioram and diuretic qaaiitiM, 

2 . E. hirsutum: with many-flowered pe- whicli are now forgotten. The seeds are warm 
dunctes; hairy, two-seeded legumes; leaflets and pungent, and very similar to those of tnus- 
linear, truncate with a point; common also to tard in their eflects. 

our corn-fields. KRYSFPELAS. (erysipelas, M^yemOMs ; from 

3. E. vicioides. Peduncles about four- tsow, to draw, and adjoining; named 

flowered; legumes silky, two-seeded; leaflets from the neighbouring parts being affected by 
ovate. A native of Barbary. tlie eruption.) Ignis sacer. St. Anthony’s 

For a further account of indigenous tares, fire. A genus of disease in the class |wrexi» 
see Husbandry. ■ and order exanthemata of Cuilei). It is KllOWft 

EKY'NGIUM. (eryngium, tp/yyitt; from by synocha of two or three days coiuinoance, 
»$:,yyaya, to eructatc, Iv-ratise it causes eructa- with drowsiness, and sometimes with delirium; 
tion.) Eryngo, a genus of the class pentandria, pulse commonly full ami hard; then erythema 
order digynia. Involucre many-ieated; flowers of the face, vi ith continuance of synocha, 
in heads; common receptacle conic, cliafl'y; tending to either apoplexy or to abscess. There 
seeds • bristly. Eleven species; chiefly natives are two species of this disease, according to 
of the south of Europe. Of these the chief Cullen: 1. Erysi|>elas vessicuiosum, with large 
are: blisten: 2. Erysipelas phlycttcnodes, the shiit- 

1. E. aquaticum. Rattle-snakc weed, with gles, or an erysipelas witlt phlyctenoe, or small 
leaves sword-shaped, serrate-spinous; flowers blisters. 

undivided; stem simple. This is a native of ER^'THEMA. (erythema, from 

Virginia. ffv9^;, red.) A morbid redness of the skin, aq 

2 . £. c.vmpestre. Leaves clasping the stem, is observed upon the checks of hectic patienta 
divided into lanceolate fragments; chaff un- after eating, and on the skin covering bubo, 
divided. Found in our own salt-marshes. phkgmon, &c. 

.1. E. maritimiini. Sea-eryngo, or sea-iiolly: ERYTHRyE A, a town of Crete, situated m 
root-leaves rouitdish, plaited, spinous; heads the south-east of the islands at the pronfontoiy 
peduncled; chaff tricuspidate. It is found on Ervtbrseum. 

the sandy shores of our own country. I'he ERYTHR.®UM MARE, erroneously call- 
root of this plant is directed for medicinal use. cd Rubrum by the Romans. Thus the oceaii 
It has no particular smdl, but to the taste it that washn Arabia and Persia, and extendsji[ 
tnanifesta a grateful sweetness; and, on being great way farther, is denominat^. Hence it 
chewed for some time, discovers a ligbi aro- is, Herodotus says, that the Euphrates and 
matic warmth or pungency. It was formerly Tigris fall into the Marc Erythra?um. He alsc^ 
celebrated for its supposed aphrodisiac powers, oalra it the South sea, on which the Persiana 
but it is now very rarely employed. dwell. It takes its name, not from ttacoktur, 

4. E. alpiiium : alpine eryngo, with radical, the error of the Romans, who translated Kiy- 
petiolated, coidate leaves; and pinnated, ciliate thraum, Rubrum; but from Faythraa, son of 
involucre.^ It is a hardy perennial, well worthy Perseus and Andromeda, whose kingdom lay 
of a place in every curious garden,where itsun- on the confines of that sea; whence its name 
common form and beautiful colour cannot fidi Eiythraenm. 

to attract the nntice of every beholder. Its ^YTHRINA. Corol-tree. In botany, 
beauty and peculiarity are dependent on Us flo* a genus of the class diadelphia, order deeatidtja. 
i:al Reaves nther perhaps on itt blossom, Cmyx two-lipped; coiol tvith a veiy loi^'. 
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lanceolate bannerj I^me swelling at thi 
seeds. Twelve species ; natives of India or 
South America, ander-sbrubs and tall trees; 
Knerallv with saflron or scarlet flowers. 

ERYtHRINUS, in ichthyology. SccSpa- 
11 us. 

ERYTHROIDES, in anatomy, the first of 
the proper tunics or coats which cover the 
testides. 

ERYTHRONIUM. Dogs-tooth vkilet. 
In botany, a genus of the class hcxandria, 
order monogynia. Corol six>netalled, cani- 
panulate; nectaries two tubercles growing to 
the base of every other petal. One species 
only; a native of the south of Europe There 
ate, however, many varieties of tnis species; 
some with pale red, others with deep red, and 
others again with yellow, crimson, or white 
flowers. It is often propagated in our green¬ 
houses, and is naturalised without difllriuty. 

ERYTHROXYLON, iu botany, a genus 
of the class docandria, order trigynla. Calyx 
turbinate; petals five, with a small nectari¬ 
ferous emarginate scale at the base Of each; 
stamens united at the base; drupe one-cellcd. 
Twelve species; natives of Africa or South 
America: shrubs chiefly. 

I^YTRODANIJA'I. ierylhrodmum, ,bu- 
tpieim; from red, so called from tne 

colour of its juice.) See Rubia, or Mad¬ 
der. 

£^YX, a son of Rules and Venus, who, 
■dying upon his strength, ch.-illengcd all 
strangers to fight with him in the combat of 
the cestus. Hercules accepted his challenge 
after many had yielded lohU superior dexterity; 
and Eryx w'as killed in the combat, and buried 
on the mountain, where he had built a temple 
to Venus. Virg. .®n. 5. vcr. 402. A moun¬ 
tain of Sicily near Drepanum, also received its 
name from Eryx, who was buried there. 

ERZERUM, the capital of Turcomania, in 
Asiatic Turkey. It is the see of an Armenian 
and of a Greex bishop, and the scat of a begler- 
berg. It is a great thoroughfare, and a resting 

f lace for the caravans in their way to the ^$t 
ndies. The inhabitants trade in furs, gall 
nuts, Persian silks, cottons, calicoes, and drugs. 
Lat. 39. hi N. Ijon. 40. 41 E. 

ESCALA'DE. j. (French.) The act of scal- 
ing^e walls of a forUfication {Addison). 

teCALLO'NIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order moni^nia. Petals 
five; stigma capitate; berry covered with the 
calyx, two-cellra, many-seeded. Two species; 
natives of South America. 

E'SCALOP. i. 1. A shellfish, whose shell 
is regularly indented (fVuodward). 2. Anin- 
equdity of margin; indenture {Ray). 

STo ESCA^PE. V. a. {escaper, French.) l. 
To obtain exemption from; to obtain security 
from; to fly; to avoid {fFake). 2. To pass 
unobserved by one {Denlum), 

To Esca'fe. v.n. To fly; to get ont of 
danger; to avoid punishment {Chronicles). 

•Esca'pk. *. (from the verb.) t. Flight; the 
fct of shunning danger {Psalms), Excur- 
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sioo ; saliy (Denham). 3. (In k».) 

Qf privy evasion out of some Jawfiii nsta^tot 
{Cawed). 4. Excuse; subterfuge; evasiDA 
{Raleigh). B. Sally; flight; irregulaii^ 
{Millon). 6. Otersight; mistake (JBrere-> 

loood ). 

ESCA'RGATOIRE. s. (French.) A mur- 
seiy of snails (Addison) • 

ESCHALOT, s. (French.) Pronounced 
shallot. A plant. See Allium. 

ESCHAR, {esehara, fn>m 

to scrub over.) The portion of flesh that is de- 
stnwed by the application of a caustic. 

ECHA'ROTIC, o. (from eschar.) Caustic;, 
having the jrawer to sear or burn the flesh. 

KSCHAKOTICS. {escharotica, medico-, 
menta, nxafisluia; from iax‘*r"<Vf to scab over.) 
Caustics. Corrosives. A term given by sur¬ 
geons to those substances which pussesi a 
|X)wer of destroying the texture of the various 
solid parts of the animal bodv to which they 
are directly applied. The articles of this class 
of substances may be arranged under two ordersi 
1. Eroding escharotics, as blue vitriol, alumen 
ustuin, &c. 2. Caustic escharotics, as lapis 
inreriiali.<i, argentum iiilcatum, oleum vitriolic 
aciduni iiitro.suni, &c. 

ESCHATON, .a Greek musical term, de¬ 
noting the riifl'eronce between the diesis en- 
harmonica and the hyperoche; its ratio is 

ESCHEAT, in law, signifies any lands or 
tenements tliat casually fall to a lord within his 
manor. It is one of the consequences of te¬ 
nure in chivalry: (See Feodal system. 
Knight-service, and Tenure). It is 
the determination of tlie tenure or dissolution 
of the mutual bond between the lord and tenant, 
from the extinction of the blood of the latter 
by either natural or civil means: if he died 
without heirs of his blood, or if his blood was 
corrupted and stained by coiiiniission of treason 
or felony; whereby every inlieritablc ouality 
was entirely blottra out and abolished. In 
such cases the laud escheated or fell back to 
the lord of the fee ; that Is, the tenure was de¬ 
termined by breach of the original condition, 
expressed or implied in the feodal donation. , 

jToEsche'at. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
fall to the lord of the inanor {Clarendon). 

ESCHE'ATOR. s. (from escheat.) An ot- 
ficer that observes the escheats of the king iu 
the county whereof he is escheator {Cam¬ 
den). 

ESCHEVJN, orEcHEViN {Scabinm), in 
the French and Dutch (lolity, a m^istrate 
elected by the inhabitants of a city, to take 
care of their common concerns, the gi^ order, 
convenient, and decoration of the city, &c. 

To ESOHE'VY. V. a. {esekeoir, old Frcucli,} 
Tofihr; toavoid; toshun(iSia»<(ys). 

ESCCRT. s. {escort, Fren^.) G)nvoy; 
guard from place to place. 

To Esco^rt. V. a. {escorter, French.) To 
convoy; to guard from place to place. 

KSCOT. s. (French.) A tax paid in boroughs 
and corporations towards the suppwt of the 
community, which is called scat UM lat. 
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■ To Rsco't. V. a. (from the noun.) To pay 
a man’s leckotiing; to support (Shakspeare). - 
ESCO'UT. 1 . (escouler, Fr.) listeners or 
spies; persons sent for intelligence (Hauward). 

ESeRITOl'R. r. (Fr.) A liox with all the 
implements necessary for writing. 

• ES(iU'AGE. i. (from esc«,'Fr. a shield.) 
Escuage, that is, service of the shield, is cither 
uncertain or certain. Escuage uncertain is, 
wlicrc the tenant by his tenure is bound to fol¬ 
low his lord. Another kind of this escuage 
uncertain is called castleward, where the tenant 
by bis land is bound to defend a castle. Escu- 
ege certain is, where the tenant is set at a cer¬ 
tain sum of money, to be paid in lieu of such 
uncertain services (Cowell). 

E'SeULENT. a. (esculenlus, lialin.) Good 
fof food; eatable (Bacon). 

E'sculent. s. Something fit for food 
(Brown). 

IiSCUllIAL, a village and palace of the 
king of-Spin, twenty-one miles north-west of 
Madrid. The palace is one of the largest anrl 
most beautiful in the world. It has eleven 
thousand windows, fourteen thousand doors, 
one thousand eight hnndred pillars, seventeen 
cloisters or piazzas, and twenty-two courts; 
with every coiiveiiicricc and wni-amem tiwr ctu 

render a place agreeable in so hot a climate, as 
an extensive park, groves, fountains, cascades, 
grottos, &c. It is whimsically constructed in 
the form of a gridiron, being dedicated to St. 
Lawrence in commemoraiiun of a victory, gain¬ 
ed on the anniversary of that saint (who is said 
in have been broiled to death on a gridiron) in 
15 . 57 . The aprtment which the royal family 
inhabits is the handle of the instrument. The 
rest of the building contains ofiices, a church, 
a convent (in which are 200 monks), and a 
library containing 30,000 volumes. 

E.SCUTCHEON, or Scutcheow, in 
heraldry, is derived from the French escusson, 
and that from the Latin scu/um, and signifies 
the shield whereon coats of arms are represent¬ 
ed. Most nations of the remotest anlitputy 
were wont to have their shields distinguished 
by certain marks painted on them; and to have 
such on their shields was a token of honour, 
none being permitted to have them till they 
Iiadjrerformecl some honourable action. 

'I'hc escutcheon, as used at present, is square, 
only rounded oif at the bottom. 

As to the bearings on shields, they might at 
first be arbitrary, according to the fancy of the 
bearer; but in process of time they came to 
be the ^ft of kings and generals, as the reward 
of honourable actions. 

Escutcheok of pretence, that on 
which a man carries bis wife’s coat of arms, 
Mng an heiress, and having issue by her. It 
is placed over the coat of the husband, who 
thereby shows forth his pretensions to her 
lands. 

ESDRAS, a Jewis'K priest, and doctor of 
the law. Artaxerxes Lungimanus sent him 
with rich presents for the use and ornament of 
the temple of Jerusalem, rebuilt under Zerub- 
habel: the king also ordered the neighbouring 
governors to provide him with what ccnduced 
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to the pomp of the Jewish reli^oh, and to ex¬ 
empt the priests from pying taxes. He is saji- 
posed to be the collector of the Canon Scrip- * 
tur^; and that, by divine inspiraticn, he added 
some things which tuippened after the deaths 
of the authors. It is guessed he wrote the' 
Chronicles, besides those books which fawr his 
name, the two last of which are exploded even 
by the church of Rome. 

ESENS, a town of Westphalia, in Germany, 
SO miles N. of Embden. Lai. 53.14 N. Lon. 

7- 14 E. 

ESK, the name of several rivers both in Eng-' 
land and Scotland, particularly of one which 
forms part of the boundary between the twts 
kingtintns. It runs from north-east to south¬ 
west, and gives name to the county of Eskdale 
' ESKIilAUX, a people of N. America, in¬ 
habiting all that vast tract of country called 
Labrador, or N^w Britain. They have no fixed 
abode, but rove from place to place; for they 
sometimes come as far S. as Newfoundland, 
and sometimes are met with on the coasts of the 
straits and bays that the English have been in 
when they went in search of me N.W. passage. 
They are of a liifterent race from the otWr na¬ 
tive Americans^ for, as they have no beards, 
ibuse h.-ive them so thick and large, that it is 
difficult to discover any features of thdf facSS.. 
They have small eyes, large dirty teeth, and 
black jugged hair. They are always well cloth¬ 
ed, for there is nothing to be seen but part of 
their feces and their hands. They have a sort 
of shirts, made of the guts of fish, with a coat 
of bear or bird skins, and a cap on their heads. 
They have likewise breeches, made of skins, 
with the hair within, and covered with furs 
without. They have also two pair of boots, 
one over another, of the same sort of skins. In 
summer they have nothing to cover them ia 
the night; but, in winter, they lodge tc^ethei 
promiscuously iu caves. The dress of the wo¬ 
men is nearly the same as that of the men. 
They ate very superstitious, and have some sort 
of sacrifices. Their chief employroetit is hunt¬ 
ing and fishing. 

ESNE, Aske, or Bssenay, a town of 
Egj'pt, on the Nile, stipirosed by some to be the 
ancient Syena, but Norden and Derton think 
it was l^atopolis. Here are many curious re¬ 
mains of antiquity. Lat. 24. 40 N. Lon. 
3J. 4of:. 

ESOX. Pike. In zoology, a genus of the 
class pisces, order abdominales. Head (lattish 
above; mouth and throat large; jaws uwthed,; 
unequal, the upper fiat, the lower punctate; 
tongue broad, loose; palate smooth; eyes 
round, moderate, lateral; nostrils double,’near 
the eyes; gill-covers large; the aperture ample; 
the membrane from seven to twelve-rayed; 
body elongated, coaled with hard s^les, above 
convex, and compressed at the sides; lateral 
line straight, near the back, hardly visible; 
dorsal anti anal fius very short, and mo^I; op¬ 
posite. Fifteen species; found in various seas 
and ri\ers of Europe, Asiq, and Amiriica; 
four of them in our own seas or rWep. The 
following arc the chief. See Nat. Hist. PU 
LXXXVl. and PI. XCVI. 
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1. E. oiseut. Greftt gar-fish. Upper jaw 
longer than the lower ; scales bonv} uil qua¬ 
drangular; iris yellow. Inhabits North Ame¬ 
rica and Asia, and is occasionallv found on the 
Sussex coast •, scales imbricate; rhombic, those 
on the back rounded and retuse. Two feet long. 

S. £. belonc. Sea-pike. Gar-pike. Eatm 
jaw long, subulate} head small, eyes large, 
lomid, iris silvery. The bones have a shining 
f^reen splendour by night. Inhabits the deeps 
of the ocean, and migrates annually towards 
the coasts, always preceding the mackerel; is 
seldom eaten. From one and a half to four 
feet long; body narrow, long, slender, above 
black, the sides greenish blue, coated with ob¬ 
long thin scales, beneath siUery. 

3. £. lucius. Common pike. Snout de¬ 
pressed ; jaws nearly equal. A second variety 
with the upjier jaw a litUe shoiter than the 
lower: head broad, fiat, pupil bluish, iris 

E lden. Inhabits most lakes of Europe, Lap- 
id, and northern Persia; (the second >a- 
ttety North America) and is found even in the 
Caspian sea: swims swiit; grows very rapid¬ 
ly ; from one to eight feet long; is extieinely 
voracious, and feeds on almost any thing that 
comes in its wot, even on its own tribe. It 
spawns from February to April: body above 
black; the sides cinereous, spotted with yellow, 
beneath white, dotted with black, rarely orange, 
spotted svith black or green; scales small, ob¬ 
long, hard. 

The pike, like the carp, is possessed of great 
loamvity; various instances na\e occurred of 
its being ninety years old; and Gcsticr relates 
an anecdote of a pike taken in 1497, near liail- 
buni in Suabia, with a ring affixed to its body, 
on which is as an inscription asserting it to hate 

been put into the lake by the governor of the 
universe Frederic II. October 5tb, 1230. The 
iosaiption was in Greek characters. 

Ihe voradty of the pike induces it at times 
to attempt to swallow more than it can accom¬ 
plish. in lord Gower's canal at TrenUiam, a 
pike once tried to $w.illow a swan, and actually 
gat the head into its gor^e; but could get no 
more down, and died in tne efibrt, as did also 
the «wan itself. The largest which has eier 
been found in our own countiy, according lo 
Mr. IVnnant, weired thtrty-fi\e pounds. 

4. E. saums. Saury pike. Above and be¬ 
neath six spurious fins near the tail. Inhabits 
tlus Northern seas, anrl sometimes descends to 
turn own coasts; eleven inches long: body 
«el-shapcd, growing suddenly slender near the 
tail 4 wk dusky; belly bright-silvery; tail 
dee^y forked. 

&PAL1ERS, in rardening, rows of trees 
planted about a whole garaen or planta- 
ttnn,* or in hedges, so as to inclose quarters or 
aaparate parts of a garden. They are trained 
up resularly to a lattice of wood-work in a 
•lose bedge^ for tlie defence of tender plants 

8 ;ain&t (die injuries ttf wind and weather. See 

^»ENtVlB. 

ESPECIAL, g. (tpecu^t, Latin.) Princi- 
mIj chief 

jjj^pECTALLy. ad. Principal^; chiefly; 
panMlariy (Hooker). 


ESQ 

ESPERANCE.«. (Ficnch.) Hope (SMt* 

*^SfeRNON. a town of France, in the ih* 
partment of Eure and Loire, seated on Ulc 
Guesle. Lat. 48. 36 N. Lon. I. 44 £. 

ESPPAL. (French A A spy (Spnuer). 

ESPION AGE. (French.) system of 
spying and informing. 

ESPLANADE, m forrification, the sloping 
of the parapet of the covered way towards the 
campaign. It is the same with glacis, and is 
more properly the empty space betwixt a cita¬ 
del and the houses of a town, commonly called 
a place of arms. See FoaTiriCATioK. 

ESPLEES, in law, the general products 
which lands yield, or the profit or commodity 
that IS to be taken or made of a thing; as of a 
common, the taking of grass by the mouths of 
the beasts that comniou there; of an advow- 
son, taking of tythes by the parson; of wood, 
the selling of wood; of an orchard, selling the 
fruit growing there; of a mill, the taking of 
toll, &c. 

These and suchlike issues are termed esplees. 
In a writ of right of land,udvowson, &c. the 
demandant must allege in his count, that he 
or his ancestors took the e-plees of the thing 
demanded, othciwise the pUading is nut good. 

ESPO'USaL. a. Used m the act of espous¬ 
ing or betrothing (Bacon). 

ESPO'l}SAI.S. $. without a singular, (espuusf 
French ) The act of coiiti acting or affiancing 
a man and woman to cacii other- 

To ESPO'UbE. V. a. ((spouitr, French.) 

1. To contractor betroth to another (Bacon). 

2. To many; to wed (Milton). 3. To adopt; 
to take to biinscif (Bacon). 4. To maintam; 
to defend (Dtuden). 

7b ESPY'. V. a. (espier, French.) I, To 

see things at a distance (Hooker). 2. To dis¬ 
cover a thing intended to be hid (Sidney). 3. 
To see unexpectedly (Genesu). 4. To iTisoover 
as a spy (Joshua). 

7’oEsPY^ V. n. To watch; tu look about 
(Jciemtah). 

ESQUILIiE, one of the hills of Rome, 
called by some of the ancienu Suburr^us, by 
the poets Esquilius. On the £. side it reach¬ 
ed tne city wails; on the S. the Via Lavicana; 
on the W. the valley between Mount CofdiiM 
and the Palatinate; on theN. the Mods VU 
minalis. 

ESQUIMAUX. See EsiciMAVX. 

ESQUIRE, (from the French escu aod ^ 
Latin scutum, or in Greek which si^ 

nifics a hide, of which shields were ancienujr 
made, and afterwards covered; for, in the time 
of the Anglo-Saxons, the shields had a cover¬ 
ing of leather), was originally he, who, attend¬ 
ing a kuiebt in time of war, did carjy hia 
shield; WMnee he was wiled escitier ia 
French, ami uutifer or armiger, i. it, anuoun- 
bearer, in Latin. Hotoman says, that tho^ 
whom the French called ^uites, wers a siiU- 
tary kind of vassals, havii^ jut scuts, viz. U- 
berty to bear a shield, and in it ihe^ wsigos of 
their fain%, la tehen of their gentility or dige 
niiy. Rirt diis addition hath noi of long time 
had any rehttion to the office or cto|>loyaictu of 
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ffi(e{>etst>n to wlioin it hath been attributed, ai 
to carrying of sms, &e. but hath been merely 
a title of ^^nity, and next in degree to a 
knight. Officers of the king’s courts, and of 
tile king’s household, coonseliors at law, jus¬ 
tices of the peace, are only esquires in reputa¬ 
tion i and he who is a justice of peace has this 
title onh during the time he is in commission, 
end no longer, if he is not otherwise qualided 
to bear it. A sheriff of a county being a superior 
-officer, bears the title of esquire duiing his life} 
inrespectof thegreattrusthehasin thecoronion- 
wealtn. The chief of some ancient families 
are esquires by prescription} and in some acts 
of parliament, many wealthy persons common¬ 
ly reputed to be such, were ranked among the 
c^utres of this kingdom. The fellows of the 
Royal Society assume this title officially in the 
ntilosophical Transactions: probably in con¬ 
sequence of the king being dieir patron. There 
is a general opinion, that every gendeman of 
land^ property who has 300/. a year, is an 
esquire; which is a vulgar error. By custom, 
however, and by way of compliment, this title 
is indiscnminately ^ven to every gentleman 
who lives on his private fortune, to rich mer¬ 
chants also, and even opulent tradesmen or 
manufacturers. 

Esquires of the king, are such ashar’e 
that title by creation, wherein there is some 
formality used, as their putting about their 
necks a collar of SS, and bestowing on them a 
pair of silver spurs, &c. 

r» ESSA’Y . V. a. (estaytr, French.) 1. To 
-attempt; to try; to endeavour {Pope). 2. To 
make experiment of. 3. To try the value and 
purity of metals {.Locke). 

E'ssat. f. (from the verb.) i. Attempt; 

endeavour {.Smith). 2. A loose sally of the 
mind; an irrcgalar indigested piece (Bacon). 
3. A trial; an experiment {Locke). 4. First 
taste of any tiling {Dryden). 

Essay, in literature, a particular kind of 
composition, the character of which is to be 
free, easy, and natural; not tied to strict order 
or method, nor worked u» and iinishc-d like a 
formal system. The fattier of English essay 
writiiw was lord chancellor Bacon. 

ESPYING, in chemistry. See Assay- 
IMG. 

EI^ECK, a trading town of Sclavonia, with 
a itrong castle. It has a bridge over the 
marches, -M6& geometrical paces in length, and 
'V3 in bnadth, with towers at a quarter of a 
.Ynilfe diilttice feom eadh other. This town is 
-mated on the tiver 3>Mive. Lat. 45. 40 N. 
Xwi. t9.B 8E. 

a. {etoentia, Latin.) 1, Es¬ 
sence -is the very nature of any being, whe- 
•tiier It 'be-aetuany«Risttng«r no ( Watts). 2. 
Eermal -mcistencet timt -which makes any 
'thing what it-is ‘{mokfr)» 8. Exntenee; the 
Ypitiityeirbeing {'Sidney). 4. Being; existent 
Mrson {MUtan). S. Sp^es of existent -being 
'(9ftc.}.'6.Gonstitiierttaiibstanoe(Aff//.);7.^e 
^mnisem eRisteiiee: not proper {Shakspeare). 
**, ’Xln -medfeitw.) 'The properties or vir- 
^*iM»driioy<iffi>pl^ dc eosipoutioti cattcciedin 
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« narrow eompan. 9. Ftifumef odettr;«9|||^ 

{Pope). , . 

Essence, in metaphysics, tiiat which 
stitutes the peculiar nature of acw thing, and 
makes it to be what H is. In philosophy, the 
essence of a thing it that ndiich is ^ ptifW|ry 
conception whim one Utwof it, andisdi^n^ 
guished from its act, which is called its eidaU 
ence. Thns tiie essence of a rectilinear ttiaw- 
gle,^ consists in its being bounded by thiea 
attaint H-nes; of a circle, in that its radii or 
semi-diameters are all equal} and the etaenoe 
of a square », that U hath four ri^t angles and 
four equal ri(^t-Uned sides. 

Essbnccs, or Essentiai. OILS, in phar¬ 
macy and chemistry; the volatile parts iir^pieg- 
nated with specific aromas, which ascend from 
odoriferous substances by means of heat. The 
process by which these are obtained is usnal^ 
that of distillation; and generally dhtillattofi itt 
water. On account of uie facility with whleh 
they ascend, they are also denominated 
oils; and as plants are the substances ftom 
wliich they are obtained, they »e ^tn etikd 
vegetable oils. Their general natoK and sro- 
perties, together with the process key whkb 
they are separated from the vegetable matter 
that secretes and involves them, will be glv« 
under the article Oil, to which we refer the 
reader; as also to Pharmacy. 

To E'ssence. V. a. {from essence.) To pet- 
fume } to scent. 

ES^NES, or Essehiavs, in Jewish anti¬ 
quity, one of the three ancient sects among tiiaE 
people. They allowed a future state, but de¬ 
nied a resurrection from the dead. Thtirwsy 
of life was very singular: they did IKH many ; 
but adopted the children of others, v^tom tiwy 
bred up in the institutions of their sect: th^r 
despisra riches, and had ail things in oommenr 
and never changed their clotiiee tiN th(^ yvert 
entirely worn out. When initiated, they were- 
strictiv bound not to comniunicate the myste¬ 
ries of their sect to others; and if any of theit 
members were found guilty of enormous ettmes, 
they were expelled. Pliny tells us, that thw 
dwelt on the west side of tiie lake of Asplial- 
tites; and that they were a solitary kiod -of 
men, living without women or money, and 
feeding upon the fruit of the palni-lree: be 
adds, that they were constanlly fcornited 
new comers, whom ihe sui^ of ill fortuiiH 
hid made weary of the ivqrlo; in wbitii man¬ 
ner the sect was kept up -for several tbonsanda 
of years, without any being born among ehem. 
The reason why we find no mention mode oY 
them in the New Testament may be, titeb 
recluse and retired way of life, -not less timtt 
tMr great simplicity and hoitesfy, wbeMby 
thw lay open to no oensUre or reproof. 

ES^IsTIAL. a. {mentiaUs, Latin.) t. 
Necessary to the constitution or existeiioo/tlf 
any thing {Sprat). «. important in tbe%^^e^ 
donee; principal (^lertfcmx). 3. Pnre)4id|^ 
rectified $ sirbtllely' tiaibotaied'(‘A*ftfe/l^l)l/J, 

l^sEffTiAL cRAetAc-nc-R. lit-nENiwt 
historv. essentialis. ■ A 

peculiar natural mark, distii^ptishin^^^dm-^ 
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«„». /h»n til othtninO^ unc mloni ®OiN, il. l>^ 

sumnwnec/ <<» ai)p<58r nod aasmr to aa aeUoa. 

EsUiTTtAt. otLS. See Oil. on Mount of siekuesa or other jost eaute of 

Esssstiai SALT. This term seems to be bis absence. . 

generally applied to express any kind of sah pro- It is a kind of imparlance or CLiring of 

cured from oifcanised bodies, pattirolarly rege- longw titnCi and obtains lu real, personal, and 
tables, by simple extraction without any che- mixed actions. 

mical decomposition. It is, therefore, synony- There aie divers essoins: as de ultra tnare, 
moiu with native salt. Thus we have the u hen the defendant is beyond sea, whereby he 
essential salt of sorrel, which is the native is allowed Yorty days; in an expedition to the 
super-oxalat of potash contained in the plant, Holy l..iiid, a year and a day; infirmity, called 
and procured by expression, clarification, and coiinnon essoin wnen he is sick in bra; and 
evaporation, all of them mechanical rather than lastl}, in the king's service. 


aimple processes. The super-tartrit of potash 
is an essential salt in tamarinds, the citric acid 
in lemons, the malic acid in apples, and the 
like. 


h.ssoiN-DAY, is regularly the first day of 
every urni, though the fourth day after is also 
allowed by way of indulgence. 

Essoin de malo viLL;e, is where the 


The metlieinal virtue of plants was thought defendant appears in court, but before plead- 
formerly to reside jxculiarly in the essential ing, falls sick in a certain village: this u also 
salt, so that a small rloac of the latter would he allowed, if found true. 


equivalent to a proportionally large dose of the 
plant itself; and hence the extraction of the es¬ 
sential salts was an object of more im|X)rtance 
to pharmaceutical chemistry than it is at pre¬ 
sent esteemed. 

EssE^vriAL. s. 1. Existence; being(Jift/- 
ton). 2. Nature; first or constituent principle 
(SeufA). 3. The chief point. 

ESSE'NTIALLY. ad. (men/iali/n, Jm.) 
By the constitution of nature; really (,Sotith). 

. ESSERA. (mrra, Arab.) A sikx’ics of cu¬ 
taneous eruption, distinguished by broad, shin¬ 
ing, smooth, red spots, mostly without fever, 
and differing from the nettle rash in not being 
elevated, it geuetally attacks the face anil 
bands. 

ESSEX, a county of England, bounded on 
the N. by part of Cambridgeshire, and by the 
river Stour, which separates it from Suffolk; 
on the K by the German Ocean; on the S. 
by the Thames, which divides it litnn Kent; 
and on the W. by Herts and Middlesex, being 
divided from the former, in one jiart by the 
Stort, and then by the Lea, which separates It 
likewise from Middlesex. It is 54 miles long 
from £. to W. and 48 broad from N. to S. It 
is m the diocese of London; contains 18 hun¬ 
dreds, 24 market-towns, and415 parishes; aud 
sends eight members to parliament. The 
number of houses is 39 , 398 ; of inhabitants 
226 , 407 ; and of militia men 1244. There are 
about 800,000 acres of land, 30,000 of which 
are unculuvated, including wo^lands. The 
N.W. part of this county is famous for the 
growth of saffron. The parts bordering on the 
Thames and the sea, called the Hundreds of 
Essex, consist chiefly of marshy grounds, which 
affisrd excellent pasturage, but are deemed un¬ 
wholesome and agueish to a proverb. The 
rivers of Essex, besides the boundary ones, are 
the Chilmer, lllackwater. Coin, Crouch, and 
RodiiM. Chelmsford h the county town. 

ES^I^E. t, (of the French essonU.) 1. 
He that has bis presence forborn or excused 
upon any just cause; as sickness. 2. Allege- 
jsesl of an excuse for him that is summoned, 
S^aoi^t for, to appear iCowell). 3. Excuse; 

<xe«9eoa (JSpetuer). 

‘ 


To ESTA'BLISH. V. a. {etahhr, French.) 

1 . To settle firmly; to fix unalterably (Hale). 

2. To settle in any privilege or possession; to 
confirm {Hicift). 3. To make firm; to ratify 
(.Nitml’en). 4. To fix or settle in an opinion 
{AtU). 5, To form or model {Vlaretidon). 6 . 
To found; to build firmly; to fix immove- 
ably: not in use (PsaZ/nt)- 7. To make a set¬ 
tlement of any inheritance: notin use {SItak.). 

ESTA'BLISHER. s. (from eslabityh ) He 
who cstdbli.shes (Diehu). 

ESTA'BLISHMJiNT. (mblisiement, 

French.) 1 . Settlement; fixed state {Upenser). 
2 . Confirm.)tion of something already done; 
ratification (Bacon). 3. Settleil regulation; 
form; model of a government or family (Upen- 
ser). 4. Foundation; fundamental principle 
(Alt,). 5. Allowance; income; salary (<S'if'.). 

EsTAai.isHMF.NT, amoiig ecclesiastical 
writers, is used to signify the hierarc^, or 
churoh established in a nation by law. 'Ihiis, 
the religion of the English establishment is the 
episcopal; that of tlie Scotch establialunent 1 $ 
the presbytenan. Episco|xiHans being dissent¬ 
ers there, and presbyterians dissenters tiere. 

ESTATE, in law, signifies such inheritance, 
freehold, term for years, tcnantcy by statute- 
merchant, staple, clegit, or the like, as any man 
has in lands and tenements. Estates are real, 
of lands, tenements, &c. or personal, of goods 
or chattels; otherwise distinguished into free¬ 
holds that descend to the heir, and cliattels 
which go to the executors. Co. Lit. 315. 

0 / estate in fee-simple. An estate in fee* 
simple, is an estate, lands, tenements, lord- 
ships, advovvsons, commons, estovers, and all 
hereditaments, to a man and his heirs forever; 
also, where a corporation sole or ajggr^te are 
capable of holding in succession, and lands are 
given to them aud their successors, they are 
said to have a fee-simple. 9. Bac. Abr. 249- 

Of estate in tail. An estate is said to be in- 
taiM, when it is ascertained what issue shall 
inherit it. 

What thi^ may be intailed, by the statute 
of intails. The statute makes use of the word 
tcaementum, and therefore the estate to be in¬ 
tailed niay be as yreU incorporeal as corporod 
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Kiheritabces, became the word tcaeraentam 
comprehends the one as well as the other, and 
consequeitriy, not only lands may be intailed, 
but all rents, commons, estoveis, or other pro* 
fits arising from lands. Co. lit. 19 , b. 20, a. 

What words create an estate tail. When 
the notion of succession prevailed, it was n«- 
eessaty in feudal donations to use the word 
heirs, to distinguish such descendible feud from 
that which was granted only ibr life i but as to 
the word body, it was necessary to make use of 
that in the donation, but it might be expr^sed 
ty any equivalent words, and therefore a gift to 
a man and haerdibus de se, or de came quo 
sibi cohtigerit habere, or procreavit, is a good 
estate tail; for these sufficiently circumscrilre 
the word heirs, to the descendants of the feud¬ 
atory; and the reason of the difference is, be¬ 
cause inheritances are only derived from the 
law, and the law requires the word heirs, that 
comprehends the whole notion of such legal 
representation; but the limiting the inherit¬ 
ance to the descendants of this or the other 
Irady, is only the particular intenuon of the 
person that forms the gift, and therefore the 
law leaves every man to express himself in such 
maimer as may manifest that intention ■ 2. 
Bac. Abr. 259 . 

ESTAVAYER, a town and bailiwic of 
Swisseriand, in the canton of Fribur?, on the 
borders of the lake of Neuchatel, with a fine 

castle. Lat. 46 '. 55 N. Lon. (). E. 

To ESTE'EM. V. a. (esiimer, French.) 1 . 
To set a value whether high or low upon any 
thing {.Wisdom). 3. To compare; to estimate 
by proportion (Da?;tes). 3. To prize; to rate 
high; to regard with reverence (ilryden). 4. 
To hold in opinion; to diink {Romans). 

Este'em. s. (from the verb.) High value; 
reverential regard {Pope). 

Esteem is the value we place upon 
some degree of worth. It is higher than sim¬ 
ple approbation, which is a decision of the 
judgment. Esteem is the commencement of 
affection. It is a degree of love entertained for 
others on account of their pleasing qualities, 
though they should not immediately interest 
ours^res; W which it is distinguished from 
gratitude. The term is peculiarly applicable to 
virtuous and amiable dispositions or titc heart, 
such as honesty, integrity, patience, kindness, 
gcntlenessj &e. whi^ have no necessary con¬ 
nection with the understanding. It is also ap- 

{ dicable to those of whom we have some know- 
edge, but who arc at a remote distance from 
our intimacy. Thus we esteem the character 
of a person merely from the report of his good 
qualities. {Cogan, p. 151). 

If our esteem he raised by an object which 
has any thing in it either grand and sublime, 
■ or solemn and sacred, it is call^ reverence or 
veneration. So we reverence the persons and 
the counsels of our parents and supriors t we 
have a veneration for the Holy Bible, for the 
' memory of the prophets and apostles, and for 
' the names of St. Austin and sir Isaac Newton. 
And when this veneration or high esteem has 
’Godibr itsbliiectj'wethialt vritn Dr. Watts, 
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that it mw he termed adoration or inwatd vrw- . 
ship. { Watts on the Passions, S 6 .) 

ESTE'EMER. s. (from esteem.) One that 
highly values; one ^t sets a high rate wpan 
any thing {Locke), 

ESTHER, a canonical book of the OtdTes- 
tament; containing the history of a Jewish vir¬ 
gin, dwelling with her unble Mordeeat at Sbo- 
shan, in the reign of Ahasuerus, one of the. 
kings of Persia. The great beauty of this owiA 
rai^ her to the throne of Persia; whereby 
she had an opportunity to save her countty^ 
men, whose d^truetton was plotted by 
man, a favourite of that prince. The mined 
are not agreed who this Ahasneros was; thou^ 
the most prevailing opinion is that lie was Ar» 
taxerxes Longoniaiius. 

ESTHONIA, or Revel, oneof the 4f go¬ 
vernments into which tlie Russian empiiw ms . 
been lately divided. It lies on the £, of the 
Baltic, and is bounded on the N. by the mlfof 
Finland, on the E. by Ingiia, and on me S. 
by Livonia. 

ESTIMABLE, a. (French.) 1 . Valuable; 
worth a large price {Shakspeare). 2. Worthy 
of esteem; worthy of honour and respect (Tew- 

^^^^STIMABLENI^S. s. (from 
The ejnah^ of deserving rcganl. 

To ESTIMATE, v. «. {sestimo, Latin.) 1 . 
To rate; to adjust the value of; to judge of 
sny thing by its proportion to sometning else 
{Locke). 3. To calculate; to compute. 

E'stimate. t. (from the verb.) CompcA- 
ation; calculation {Woodward). 3. Value 
{Shakspeare). 3. Valuation; assignment of 
proportional value; comparative judgmeot 
{L'Estrange), 

ESTIMATION, s. (from estimate.) 1 . 
The act of arijustifig proportional value. 9, 
Calculation; computation. 3. Opinion; judg¬ 
ment (Bacon). 4. Esteem; r^rd; ^nour 
{Hooker). 

ESTIMATIVE, a. (from estimate ) Hav¬ 
ing the {unver of com[>aring and adjusting tlie 
preference (Hale). 

ESTIM-^TOR. 4 . (from estimate.) A set¬ 
tler of rates; a compuiist. 

E'S’HVaL. «. {ees/ivus, Latin.) Pertaining 
to the summer. 2. Continuing for the sum¬ 
mer. 

ESTIVATION, s. (asfiealio, Latin.) Th« 
act of passing the summer (Bacon). 

ESTOPPEL, (formed of the French «- 
iouper, oppilare, obstipare,tostopot blocks^;) 
in law, an impediment or bar of action, ans- 
ing from a man’s osvn act or deed; against 
which a man is forbidden, by law, to speak, 
though it be to say the truth. 

ESTOVMS, in law, is used, by Braetoa, 
for that sustenance which a man, committed 
for felony, is to have out of lus lands or god^ 
for himself and his family during impnM^- 
mentJ In stat. 6 Edw. 1, it is mm fat an 'ino' 
lowancein meat or clothes. Xnioiheaianonb the' 
tenants have common of j&tovers; that is, h(K 
cessaiy botes or allowances out m ^ loid'a 
wood: in which last seos^estoecis 
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htad$ ho«Me>bote, ha^4»>t?^ and p]ow>bote; 
so that if a inan have in hia grant th$aif general 
words, de fedionati/i etioverio t» 6o«0r, &c. 
he may thereby claim all three. Estovers is 
also used for alimony. 

ESTRAC, in tivs manage, a term ^pHcd to 
a hom that is li^t-bodied, lauk<bellira, tbin- 
fiwdced, aod narrow-chested, 

E^TRADE, a French term signifying a 
l^ublic road, or highway. Hence the military 
term b'gltre Ventrade, signifying the sendii^ 
e«Nt scouts to obtain intelligence. ^ 

EsTRaOE, is also used tor a little elevatiop 
«a the floor of a room, on which a bed |s 

Tb ESTRA'NGE. ». o. {ettranger, Fr.) I. 
To keep at a distance; to withdraw iDryden), 
£. To alienate; to divert from its original use 
AT possessor {Jeremiah), 3. To alienate from 
nfiection {Mtliom). 4. To withdraw or with¬ 
hold {GhuudlU). 

^r^'NGEMENT. s. (from estrange.) 
Alienation; distance; removal {South). 

ESTRAPADE. In the manage, the defect 

« hwte that wiU not obey; but which, to get 
lid of kis rider, rises in front, and while nis 
forehand is yet in the air, yerks out furiously 
wiifa bis hind legs, striking higher than his 
head was before, and during hia countcr.time 
^ingWek, rather than advancing. 

EOTRAY, or Stray, a term applied equal¬ 
ly to horse, mare, boll, ox, cow, sheep, or any 
any head of cattle, that having strayed from its 
AWB -home, common, waste, or lair, into a 
•trange manor, or lordship, is there found with¬ 
out an owner: in diis case, it is an established 
custom, that such stray be proclaimed, and its 
marks described, by the common cryer, in the 
three next neatest towns on the market-day; 
and if it be not c1aimed||iivithin a year ana a 
day of the time on which it was publicly cried, 
atm described, it becomes the property of the 
lord of the manor in which it was found. If 
the owner make the claim within the time li- 
fnited, it must be returned to him upon his 
paying reasonable charges for finding, keeping, 
proclaiming, &c. An cstray must be kept 
without labour, uninjured, and properly fed, 
^tiU reclaimed, or the time above mentioned be 
cx^ed. 

ESTREAT, ill law, extraclum, a true copy, 
or-note, of some original writing or record, and 
especially of fines and amercements, and im- 
.posed in flie rolls of a court, and extracted or 
draw* out'from thence, and certified into the 
court of Exchequer, from whence process is 
jawarded to the merilT to levy them: in order, 
fherefote, to be relieved from any fine or 
estreat, application is made -to that court upon 
motion. 


iRlSTIISEMAJXURA, a province of Spain, 
jabout<17A wiles in len^h, and 100 in breadth, 
iKMHided <m the N. by Lron and Old Castile, 
nO'lbe'E. hy New Castile, on tlie $. by Anda- 
illl^raod on the W. Iw Portugal. It-abonnds 
te^h enrn, wtne,<aiid rmits; but the air.is bad 
;ih(fbi^i^rs,-onAccDuntof the excessive heat. 
Jmiilitt midM a,paitof New Caatile. 
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The chief province of Rortogal jbeprs 
same name, its capital is I^sbon. 

ESTREMOS, a town of in the. 

province pf Aientejo. It is a large and 
IS divided into the upper town aw the lower. 
Lot. 38. 40 N. Eon. 7. Ifl W. 
ESTRETEMENT. «. (of the French, ettra- 

{ tier,) Spoil made by the tenaqt fpr term of 
ife upon am lands or woods {Cospell) 
E^TRICU. *. (commonly written petrkh.) 
The laigest of birds {Spndys), 

HS7’yANCR s. Heat; warmth {Brown's, 
E'STUARY, e. {eettuatium, Latin.) An 
arm of the sea; the mouth of a lake or river in 
which the tide reciprocates; a frith Sen 
-dSsTUARY. 

To E'STUATE. t;. a. {astuo, Latin.) * Tp 
swell and fall reciprocally; to boil. 

ESTUATIO>f. s. (from ostuo, Lat.) nja 
state of boiUng; reciprocation of rise and fall; 
agitation; commotion (iVbrrts). 

FUTURE. 1 . {wstus, Latin.) Violence; 
commotion {Chapman). 

E^ULA. {Msula, from «sus, eating, be¬ 
cause it is eaten by some as a medicine.) 
Spurge. 

E'sula major. The ofiicioal plant or¬ 
dered by this name in some pharmacopoeias is 
the euphorbia palustris; umbdia multi^, be- 
fida, incoluceliis oratis, foUis lanceolatis, ramis- 
sterilibus, of Linn^us. The juice is exhibited 
in Russia as a common purge; and the plant is 
given in some jdaces in the cure of intermittents. 

E'sula minor. Tithymalis cyparisstu. 
Cypress spurge. This, like most of the spurges, 
is'very acrimonious, inflaming the eyes and 
oesophagus after touching them. It is now 
fallen into disuse, whatever were its virtues 
formerly, which, no doubt, amongst some 
others, was that of openinz the Imwels, for 
amongst rustics it was called {toor-man’s rhu¬ 
barb. 


ES.U'HIENT. a. {esuriens, Latin.) Hun- 
giy; voracious. 

‘E'SURINE. a. {esurio, tatin.) Corroding; 
eating (fflseman). 

ETC3. a contraction of the two Latin words 
et ccelera, which signifies, and so on. 

jTo El'CH. V. a. {etizen, German.) A way 
used in making of prints, by drawing with a 
proper needle upon a copper-plate, covered over 
with a ground of wax, and well blacked witlL. 
the smtAe of a link, in order to take off tha| 
figure of the drawing; which having its back¬ 
side tinctured with iraite lead, will, runniujg 
over the strucken outlines with a stilt, impre^ 
the exact figure on the black or red .ground; 
which figure is afterward with need|ei drawA 
deeper quite throu|d'‘ 1^^ ground ; and 
there is poured on well tempered aqtte fottu, 
which eats into the fijgnre drawing on 
conper-piate. {Mairf%s). 

El'CHlNG, a metliod of enmviijg on qpp- 

K r, in which-the lines or strokea, ipaWad pf 
ing cut with a tool or graver,'nte eaten ,m 
yvith aquafortis. (See Eng,rav\inc,.) Rtoh'* 
iqg, though not.veiy modern, f»a.|ater inven¬ 
tion than «n|paviiiig wfttb .the.iiMl^ 
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was at first only an imitation, that was practis* 
^ Iw painters and other artists, who conid 
much sooner form their hands to, and attain a 
faculty of, working in this way, than with the 

5 raver. But being then, nevertheless, consi- 
ered as a counterreit kind of engraving, and 
therefore inferior to the other, it was cultivated 
in a very confined manner j the closeness of the 
resemblance of the work to that performed by 
the tool being made the test of its merit, and 
consequently the principal object or aim of 
those who pursued it. This servile confine¬ 
ment of the art of etching to the imitation of 
the original kind of engraving was a great 
cause ot retarding its advancement towards per¬ 
fection, as many of the most able masters 
crapped their talents with the observance of 
it: which may be seen ip the instances of Sa- 
delers, Swaneberg, Villamena, and particularly 
JLe Bosse; who, in his treatise on engraving, 
has laid down as a principle, that the perfec¬ 
tion of this kind consists in the close similitude 
of the work with that done by the tool. This 
absurd prepossession has been since worn out: 
and the method of working with aqua fortis 
has been so far improved, that instead of beii^; 
now deemed a spurious kind of engraving;, it 
evidently appears the foundation of an excel¬ 
lence in many modern works, that could never 
have been produced without |t: since, though 
the neatness and uniformity of the hatches, 
which attend the use of the tool, is more ad¬ 
vantageous with respect to portraits; yet the 
•ilierly and facility of the other manner give a 
much greater oupurtnnity to exercise the force 
of genius and fancy in histoiy-engraving; 
whclfe the effect of the whole, and not the mi¬ 
nute exactness in finishing all the parts, con¬ 
stitutes the principal value. 

Ur that would excel in this branch of the 
arts must be thoroughlyacquaiuted withdraw¬ 
ing, otherwise his works will appear tasteless 
iiiueed. The ground used in etcning is a com¬ 
bination of asphaltum, gum-mastick, and vir¬ 
gin wax, mixed in such proportions as will 
prevent the asphaltum from breaking the com¬ 
position when under the aqua fortis, or the 
wax from making it so soft as to close the lines 
when cut through it by the needle. As every 
thing depends upon the stability of the ground, 
it should be purchased of those persons who 
are most celebrated for making it; or if the 
person wishing to use it prefers doing it him¬ 
self, let him remember that he must keep eve¬ 
ry particle of grease or oil far from him and his 
materials, and that without the greatest care 
Uk inffammabiilty of the asphaltum will ruin 
his operations in melting them. The propor¬ 
tions of the ingredients would be obtained by 
experiment. 

After being prepared in the above manner, 
the ground is tied in a piece of lustring for 
use, and another piece of the same kind of silk 
must be made into a dabber by tying a qnan- 
tity of cotton in it. copper-plate, ham¬ 
mered to considerable degrw of hardness, 
pdithed os if intended for the graver, and per- 
l«ctl|^dansed.with whiting, is jthen secured gt 


one comer by a hand vice, heated over a c^- 
coal fire, and the silk containing tbe grt^d 
rubbed over it till every part is covered by' thp 
melted composition; but before it cools the 
silk dahber must be applied in all directidhs^ 
till the surface of the plate is thinly and equally 
varnished. After this part of the process ig 
completed, several lengths of wax taper, twist^ 
together, are to be lifted, the plate raised by 
the vice in the left hand, and the right holding 
the burning taper, is to be moved gently back¬ 
wards and forwards under the ground, carefully 
avoiding touching it with the wick, yet causing 
the ffauic to spread over the surface, which 
will render it perfectly black, smooth, and 
shining, in a short time; this is to be ascertain¬ 
ed by turning the plate: if the copper appears 
through the grouno, the taper must be aj^lied 
again immediately; but if it is held too iopg 
l^neath the plate, the ground will becopre 
opaque, and break when the aqua fortis Is 
used. 

The next object is to transfer the design to 
the ground, which may be done by drawing it 
on thin white paper with a black lead peheU, 
and haring it passed through the copper-plate 

printer’s rolling press, who will accomplish it 

ny laying the plate carefully on the board of his 
press, the pencilled paper slightly damped on 
It, and turning the press, the le^ will be con¬ 
veyed firmly to the ground, which will appear 
in perfect outlines on removing the paper. 
Another method is to draw the design reversed 
from the original; rub tlie back with powdered 
white chalk, and laying it on the ground, tra^ 
the lines through with a blunt point; this op^ 
ration requires much precaution, or the point 
will cut the ground; besides, if the pa{»r is 
not securely fastened with wax at the comers 
it may slip, and cither interrupt the true .conti¬ 
nuation of lines, or scratch the ground. 

In working with the etching needle nothing 
more is required than to keep it upright^ that 
the lines made by it through the ^ound m^y 
not slope, and thus make the aqua fortis cor¬ 
rode improperly; but it should be particularly 
observed, that the point, though taper, must 
be so rounded as to be free from a po^ibility of 
its tearing the surface of the copper, which 
would prvvenl.the progress of tlic point, and 
ruin the plate when bitten; the necessary po¬ 
lish of the point may he accoaiplisbed- by tub¬ 
bing it on the sole of a shoe. The young ar¬ 
tist must now be left to his own exertions, «a 
directions for etching beyoi^ these alrcMy 
given arc useless, ana will aequue mc^ 
knowledge and freedom from copying good 
prints in one week than a quarto vol\m>a,pf 
observations would afford. It seems alm^ 
needless to add, that every line muat be 
distinct, at all evenU, througl^t thc plgte, 
and that the most distant should be closer apd 
more regular than those in theTore g^und, «s 
the greater the depth of shade, tpe broqdet^^id 
deeper must the Iwcs be ntade. 

When the etebidg of t^d plate ia,CQmp 
finished, the edges of it nM»t>e,8^rb^? 
a high bord.er of wax, 
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ter will aotpenetrutc between the plate and it. 
The best spirits of nitre forth mast theo'be di¬ 
luted with water, in the proportion of one wrt 
of the fornier to four of the latter, which will be 
found to answer the first operations, if the 
weather is fine and the atmosphere free from 
moisture} bat, if the contraiy is the case, the 
spirits of nitre must be increased in proportion 
to the huinkUty of the air^ this, when poured 
on the plate, cannot be ton attentively observed 
in order to remove the bubbles of fixed air with 
a feather, and to ascertain the time for stop¬ 
ping out the lightest parts; for it must be re¬ 
membered, the whole secret of biting or cor¬ 
roding any subject consists in the judicious 
manner in which the depth and breadth of the 
lines are varied, as by proper management they 
may be left scarcely perceptible, or increased 
very considerably. The comixisition vised for 
the above purpose is, turpentine varnish mixed 
with lamp-black, and diluted so as to be used 
freely with a camel’s hair pencil; this applied 
to the parts of the plate suiticiently corroded, 
■will enectuiilly prevent the aqua Tonis friim 
touching it again, and the remainder proceeds 
as if no such application had taken place: it 
will be necessary to strengthen the water as the 
work becomes nearer completion, but cautious¬ 
ly, lest the ground should be broken ; and every 
time the aqua fortis is removed, the plate must 
be washed with clean water and gradually 
dried, otherwise the varnish cannot be used, 
and the lines would be clogged with the de¬ 
composed metal. For taking the ground from 
*he plate, it is usual to cover the surface with 
olive oil, and heating it, wifie the plate with 
a soft piece of old linen and sjiiriis of turpen¬ 
tine, will efiectually remove all remaining 
dirt. 

Re-liting, is the art of strengthening those 
lines of an etching in a plate, from which the 
original ground has been cleansed. This is 
done by applying the ground as at first directed, 
but with great care that the melted composi¬ 
tion does not fill, or even parlially fill the lines, 
to prevent which, the cotton wrapt in silk, 
called the dabber, should be used exclusively 
by taking a small quantity of melted ground on 
it, and gently touching the parts between the 
lines till they are equally and completely cover¬ 
ed; if the plate is considerably heated, the 
ground will spread with more facility over the 
various interrupted surfaces. Carelessness or 
inattention will instantly ruin this process, and 
the whole of the plate: a border of wax must 
surround the parts fo be rebitten, and a chan¬ 
nel made to cariy off the aqua fortis without 
injuring those already completed. Supposing 
the operations of etching and biting the plate 
entirely finished, nothing more remains than 
to examine it attentively, and improve it with 
the graver and dry point. 

Stipling, or engraving in the dotted manner, 
was in a great measure introduced by fiarto- 
Iqzai, whose works in this way are astonish- 
ii^y numerous, exclusive of those to which 
hjs name is afiSxed, and not the products of 
hottMdf. Some pastoral scenes, with figures. 
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when printed in colours, have a pleasing e/Teett 
and email portraits, stipled, will bear examioa- 
lioii; blit historical subjects, which hare great 
brcadtli of shade, appear to no advantage en¬ 
graved ill thi.s manner. Stipling is perfemed 
by etching the plate with clots and biting it, 
laying the shades with a tool for the purpose, 
using tlie graver and- the dry point, and scrap¬ 
ing otf ihe roughness thus occasioned. 

Elchiug nn glass .—Cl lass resists the action 
of all the acids, except the fiuoric acid. By 
this, however, it is corroded in the same man¬ 
ner as copper is by aqua fortis ; and plates of 
glass may be engraven in the same manner as 
copper. 

There arc several methods of performing 
this. We shall first describe the mode of etch- 
ing hy means of the fluoric acid in the slate of 
gas. Having covered over the glass to be etch¬ 
ed with a thill coat of virgin wax (which is 
only common bee's wax bleached white), draw 
the design upon it in the same manner as in 
etching on copner. Then take some fluor spar, 
commonly called Derbyshire spar, pound it 
fine, and put it into a leaden vessel, pour¬ 
ing .some sulphuric acid over it. Place the 
glass with the etched side lowermost over tliis 
vessel, two or three inches above it. Apply 
a gentle heat to the leaden vessel; tliis will 
cause the acid to act upon the floor spar, and 
disengage the gas, which will corrode the glass. 
When ii is sutliciciilly corroded, remove the 
wax hy oil of turpentine. 

Tliis etching may be also jierformed by rais¬ 
ing a margin of borilcfiiig-wax all round the 
glass, ill the same manner as on copper, and 
pniirini on the liquid fluoric acid, which acts 
upon the glass. 

A third Kicdiod of etcliiiig on glass is as fol¬ 
lows • 1 laving put the wax on the glass, draw 
your design, and raise a margin all round il. 
Then put pounded fluor spar, wiih some sul¬ 
phuric acid diluted with water, upon the glass, 
'i’he sulphuric acid will disengage the, fluoric, 
which will be absorbed by the water, and cor¬ 
rode the glass. 

liTKOCr.IiS, ill fabulous history, a son of 
OSdipus and Jocasta. After his fatriei's death, 
it was agreed between him and his brother, 
Polyiiiccs, that they .should both share the 
royalty, and reign alternately each a year. 
F.teocies by right of seniority first ascended the 
throne, but after the first year of his reign he 
refused to resign to his brother, according to 
their mutual agreement. Polynices, resolved 
to punish him, implored the assistance of 
Adrastus, king of Argos. He received that 
king's daughter in marriage, and was soon after 
assisted with a strong army, headed by seven 
famous generals. Ftcncics, on his part, did 
not remain inactive. He chose seven chiefs to 
oppose the seven leaders of the Argives, and 
stationed tliem at the seven gates of the city. 
Much blood was shed in light and unavailing 
skirtmshes, and it was at last agreed between 
the two brothers that the war should be decid¬ 
ed by single combat. They both fell, and it it 
said that the ashes of these two brothers, who 
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had been so inimical one to the other, sepa¬ 
rated themselves on the burnii^ pile, as if 
sensible of resentment, and hostile to reconci¬ 
liation. {StaL). 

ETEOCLUS, one of the seven chiefs of the 
army of Adrastus, in his expedition against 
Tiiebcs. He was killed by Megareiis, the son of 
Creon, under the walls of Thebes. {Eurip-). 

ETE'RNAL. o. (cefernus, Latin.) 1 . With¬ 
out beginning or end {Deuteronomy). 2. 
Without beginning {Locke). 3. Without 
end; endless {Shakspeare). 4. Perpetual; 
constant; unintermitting {Dryden). 6. Un¬ 
changeable {Drydeii). 

Eternal flower, in botany. See Xb- 
XANTHEMUM, GtiArHALiuM, and Gom- 
PHKiBN A. 

Eter'n a l. s. {eternel, French.) One of the 
appellations of the Godhead {Hooker). 

ETE'llNALIST. *. {celernus, Latin.) One 
that holds the past existence of the world infi¬ 
nite {Burnet). 

To ETERNALIZE, o. a. (from eternal.) 
To make eternal. 

ETIi'lLNALLY. ad. (from eternal.) 1 . 
Without beginning or end. 2. Unchangeably; 
invariably {South). 3. Perpetually; without 
intermission {Addison). 

ETK'RNE. a. (ceternus, Latin.) Eternal; 
ncrpetiuil; endless {Shakspeare). 

ETE'RMTY. .v. {at^nitas. Latin.) 1. 
Duration without beginning or end {Locke). 
2. Duration without end (/Iddison). 

7 1 ; JiTE'RNIZli. w. o. (celerno, Latin.) 1. 
To make endless; to perpetuate. {Milton). 2. 
To make for ever famous; to immortalize 
( Sidtiett). 

E l'ESl A5, or Ktesia.s winds (from do;, 
year). .Siicli as blow ut stated times of the 
year; iiumsoons, trade-winds. 

E rilliLbRRT, king of England, and se¬ 
cond hon of Ethelwolf, succeeded his brother 
in 8(X). Hu was a virtuous prince, and greatly 
lieloved by his subjects. 

EthELBERT, king of Kent in 560. He 
married Reriha, daugnter of Caribert king of 
France. That princess laboured to convert 
the king to Christianity, which however was 
not accomplished till Austin the monk came 
to England, being sent hither by pope Gre¬ 
gory. * Etheibcrt died inCid, ag«l .56. 

ETIIELRED, king of En^and, the son 
of Edgar, succe^ed his brother Edward the 
Martyr in ()78. His kingdom was greatly 
harassed by the Danes, to whom he meanly 
paid a tribute, which he levied on his sub¬ 
jects. The tiix was callerl Dane gelt. How¬ 
ever he was at last roused into revenge by the 
insolence of die invaders; but, instead of re¬ 
sisting tliera bravely in the field, he caused 
them to be treacherously massacred in one day. 
Swell), king of Denmark, afterwards entered 
his kingdom, and compel!^ him to fly to Nor¬ 
mandy, but his death happened soon after. 
JEthelred returned and died in I0l6. {ff^atkins). 

ETHELWOLF, king of England, came 
to the crown in 83R. He was a mild and re- 
ligiouf prince, and went to Rome with his 
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youngest wn Alfred, afterwards so renowned- 
He died in 85?, and was buried at Win¬ 
chester. 

EI'TL’HER. s. {Mther, Latin; aiSuf.) 1. An 
element more fine and subtile than air; «r 
refined or sublimed {Newton). 2. The matter 
of the highest r^ioiis above. See Ether. 

Ether, in chemistty, {naphte kunstUche, 
Germ-). Whenaikohol is mixed with sulphuric 
or several other acids, and the action of the acid 
is assisted by heat, the alkohoi is decomposed, 
arid converted partly into a very light, volatile, 
fraarant, inflammable liquor called ether. The 
different acids employed in the production of 
this liquid are suppos^ to render it different in 
some of its pro^rties: and hence the ether 
produced is .denominated from the acid em¬ 
ployed, sulphuric ether, nitric ether, fluoric 
ether, muriatic' ether: upon each of which 
we shall offer a few observations. 

Sulphuric Ether. 

The preparation of this precedes all the rest 
in point of time. It is described in the Dispen¬ 
satory of Valerius Cordus, published at Nu- 
remburg about the year 1540; and, under 
various processes, has been continued to the 
present day. 

It is usually prepared by the foUowiqg pro¬ 
cess. A mixture of equal parts of alkohoi and 
sulphuric acid is put into the retort, to which 
a large receiver is then liiterl The receiver 
shoukl be surrounded with ice^ or at least 
with cold water. Heat is applied, and as 
soon as the mixture boils the etfier comes over 
and is condensed, and runs in large striae down 
the sides of the receiver. As soon as it amounts 
to one half of the alkohoi employed, the pro¬ 
cess must be slopt. The ether thus obtained 
is not ciuitc pure, almost always containing a 
little sniphurons acid. This acid may be sepa¬ 
rated bv pouring the ether on a little potash, or 
bl.ack oxytl of manganese, and distilluig over 
again by means of a moderate heat. 

This last process is calleil rectification of the 
ether. Yet the ether is not <|uite pure even 
after all the arid has been removed; it con¬ 
sists of alkohoi and ether intermixed, rather 
than of ether alone. To render it more per¬ 
fect, the ether is usually mixed with water and 
then distilled with a moderate heat. But Mr. 
Luwick has shown that this method docs not 
succeed. The following process yielded him 
an ether much purer than any that bad been 
previously obtained. Into sixteen parts of 
ether of the sjiecific gravity 0,775 in a tem¬ 
perature of 6o® he threw dry powdered salt of 
tartar, till the last portions were no Ion|^r 
wetted by the liquor. The mixture being 
allowed todigest the ether was then drawn off : 
and its specific gravity was found, to be only 
0,746. By this mean it was deprived of its 
water. To remove the alkohoi, dry, powdered 
muriat of lime was thrown into the liquid m 
the same manner as long as it would dissolve. 
On standing, the mixtiwe seiiarated into two 
iwrtions; the alkohoi holding the salt in solu¬ 
tion, sunk to the bottom; the ether swam on 
the surface. When separated from the infc» 
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rior liquor its specific gravity was now only first, holding always in aolotion ti considerate 
0,632 in a temperature of 60^. It was there- portion of nitrons gass; and hence its extraot- 
fore much purer than any former ether de- diuary volatility. It contains also a certain 
scribed by chemists, since it had never before portion of nitric acid, and a little oil, to which 
been procured lighter than 0 , 72 d. The ether it owes its yellow colour. The nitrous gass 
thus prepared contains a little of the salt from separates s|)Oiitaneously when the ether is mtx- 
which it may be freed by distillation. But in edf with a considerable portion of water. By 
such caw its specific gravity increases; the distilling it repeatedly from potash or sugar the 
purest portion of the ether assuming the form oil may m abstracted, and when kept fur some 
of elastic fluid. time the nitric acid is decomposed, and a little 

Ether thus obtained is a limpid and colour- water and oxalic acid formed, which sink to 
less liquor, of a hot pungent taste, highly fra- the bottom of the vessel. 
grant> and so volatile that it can scarcely be As far as it is known, nitric ether agrees very 
ptmr^ from one vessel to another without sus- nearly in its properties with sulphuric ether: 
taining considerable loss by evaporation. it is equally fluid and combustible, but it is 

When exposed to a cold of —46° ether heavier, the specific gravity Iteiiig often 0 , 9000 . 
freezes and crystallizes. In moderate tempe- Its taste and odour are nearly the same as those 
latures it is not aflected by oxygen gass or of sulphuric ether, but not quite so pleasant, 
bommoii air; but when kindled m a state of owing, most probably, to the foreign bodies, 
vapour, it burns rapidly with a fine white from which it cannot easily be completely 
flame, and leaves behind it a trace of charcoal, freed. 


In the state of vapour it also detonates with com¬ 
mon air and oxygen gass j and when, in this 
state, made to pass through a red hot porcelain 
tube, it is decomposed completely, and a large 
quantity of carbureted hyorogen gass is ob¬ 
tained. 

Of the simple combustibles ether seems to 
act only on phosphorus and sulphur. It has no 
action on metals, but revives those that have a 
weak afliiiity for oxygen when mixed with 
their solntion in acids, as gold and silver. It 
dissolves the muriat of gold and the oxymuriat 
of mercury. It absorbs nitrous gass m con¬ 
siderable quanti^; and sulphuric gass seems 
capable of converting it into a peculiar kind of 
oil known by the name of sweet oil of wine. 
It dinolves the fixed and volatile oils, fluid 
bitumens, and resins; but ■ it does not act 
upon gum. 

Nilric Ether. 

This is first mentioned in an epistle written 
by Kunkel to Voight, and published in 1681, 
but no attention was paid to it by succeeding 
chemists till it was discovered a second time by 
Navier in 1742, and a third lime by Sebastiani 
in 1746 . Navier’s method of obtaining it is 
IiBZanloas; Dr. Black invented a better pro- 
^cess. Ddine attempted to improve upon Dr. 
Bliuik’s; and various other methods have 
■ince been devised : bat the process at present 
most approved u that of Chaptal as corrected 
Iw Proust. A large retort is luted to a glass 
Inobalar vessel furnished with a safelv-tube. 
I^tn this gtobd a tube panes to a second globe, 
KkeWise famished with a salbty-tube; and to 
^ last vewet is connected three Woiilfe’s 
j^pifles in the usual way, whkdi most be half 
fnl of alkohol. A mixture of 38 parts of 
alkohol and 24 of acid, of the gravity 

of 1,3, is pul into the vetort. The heat of a 
chafhig-dim is applted, and tenfoved as nxm 
•8 the effiervescence brains. Hw greatest part 
of the ether is detained hy the alkohol in the 
fint Woidfe'a bottle; which mixture is to be 
gatotated widi.an alkali, and the ether sepa- 
fated by distillation. Nitrous ether, by what¬ 
ever* pracen it is procored, b never pare at 


Nitrous ether appears capable of uniting 
with nitrous gass in two proportions. When 
the ether is in excess it forms nitrous ether in 
the state in which it appears previous to recti¬ 
fication ; when the nitrous gass exceeds the 
ether it conqioses a permanently elastic fluid 
that has obtained the name of etherised nitrous 
gass. The preparation of this differs from that 
of nitrous ether only in the rapidity with 
which the acid and alkohol act on each other j 
when the combination takes place very slowly 
much ether am) little etherised gass is the re¬ 
sult, but when the rxintrary is the case these 
two products are formed in an inverse propor¬ 
tion. If e(|iial parts of alkohol and strong 
nitrous acid be mixed together at the usual 
atmospheric temperature, or at a higher heat 
ill propoTiion as tlic acid is diluted, a very 
rapid and copious effervescence takes place, a 
little ether is condensed in the receiver, and a 
large quantity of gass passes through the con- 
duciing tul>e, the first )K>rtions of which are 
etherised nitrous gass, and the latter part com¬ 
mon nitrous gas.s. What remains in the retort 
is acetous acid, with a little oxalic acid. 

Muriatic Ether. 

After the discovery of the two preceding 
ethers various attempts were made to obtain 
ether by the action of muriatic acid on alkohol. 
But by employing this acid alone no ether has 
been or (wrhaps can tie obtained ; for in its 
usual state it is too much diluted with water to 
act with much energy u])on alkohol. To ob¬ 
tain muriatic ether, thereivn'e, it is necessary 
to employ the acid in a different state. Renelle 
dtscoverra that muriatic ether might be ob¬ 
tained by distilling together alkohol and the 
smoking liquor of Libavius, which is a coii- 
Centratra muriat of tin in its highest state of 
uxydatioa, which Dr. Thomson denominates 
a peroxyd. The marquis of Courtanvaux 
having repeated the' experiments of Renelle 
with mucit care, proposes the following as the 
best method of ^eporation. 

Mix tt^her m a retort flnee. parts* of 
fasting muriat of tin- and one of algoho!, h 
eoasideniUe degree of heat biihtiiediateiy exv 
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cite^ aod a white rofibcating vapoar ariaes, 
which, however, soon dtsappean on agiutitig 
the mixtore. As soon as an e^ereous odour 
is perceived, let two balloon receivers be luted 
on and kept as cool as possible, then by the 
application of a gentle heat to the retott there 
comes over first a little dephleginated alkohol 
which is succeedetl by the ether: by an in¬ 
crease of temperature a few drops of coloured 
oil are produced, and then arises partly in the 
form of soft butter, and part^ iu that of a 
dense brown liquid, a quantity of smoking 
muriat of tin, |nrt of the metallic oxyd te- 
niaining in the retort as a grey powder. VVben 
the ether thus produced is mixed with a solu¬ 
tion of pearl-ash, a copious effencscence and 
precipitation takes place, owing to the decom- 
poskton of some murint of tin contained in the 
etiier, after which hy distillation at a gentle 
heat the muriatic ether arises in a state of great 
purity, amounting to half of the impure pro¬ 
duct of the first distillation. 

Several other metallic muriats have been 
found to be equally efiicacious with the liquor 
ofLibavius : the corrosive muriats of antimony 
and arsenic, the. muriats of bismuth and zinc, 
and the red muiiat of iron, have in particular 
been used with success in the preijarutioii of 
muriatic ether. 

Another method of obtaining muriatic ether 
is as follows, which is the plan rccotn mended 
by Mr. Basse. Keep a quantity of common 
salt for an hour in a state of fu.sion, in order 

to deprive it of its water of crystallization. 

Put tvt'enly parts of this suit into a tubulated 
retort, to the beak of wdiieh is fitted a bent 
tube, plunging into a Woulfe's bottle, contain¬ 
ing ten parts of alkohol as strong as |)Ossible. 
Introduce into the retort, in small quantities 
at a time, ten parts of the most concentrated 
sulphuric acid, allowing the common air to 
escape from the bottle containing the alkohol: 
then distil in a sand-bath till the muriatic 
acid comes over, keeping the alkohol bottle as 
cool as possible during the process. The alko- 
bol, thus saturated with acid, is put into a 
retort, and one half of it distilled over. Agi¬ 
tate this portion With an alkaline ley, and 
tlien decant the ether which swims bn the 
surface: it usually amounts to two and a 
half parts. 

After-the discovery of the oxymuriatic acid 
Scheeic shewed that ether mignt be olitained 
by distilling a mixture of alkohol, black oxyd 
<>*r manmnese and muriatic acid ; or by distil¬ 
ling sulphuric acid, common salt, black oxyd 
of manganese, and alkohol: but the quantity 
which can be obtained by this process is 
trifling; for the oxymuriatic acid acts umn 
tlie ether formed, and converts it into a kind of 
oil. 

Muriatic ether is transparent, colourless, 
and volatile like sulphuric etlier, from which it 
only dlffety in the two*following particulars: 
when burnt it exhales an acrid odour like that 
of snlphiirouis acid ; and its taste is astringent 
like that of alum. These peculiarities are pro¬ 
bably owing to tile introduction of some extra¬ 


neous body. Its specific gravity is about 

o,7ig- 

fiume Ether. 

All we know of this substance is derived 
from Sch<«le. He first impregnated tectifi^ 
alkohol with fluoric gass by dislilUng pulve¬ 
rised fluor spar with sulphuric acid, and pWiK 
alkoliol in the receiver; the smoking spirit 
thus obtained was distill^ with a gentle heat, 
but no sign of ether made tu appearauce. 
Another portion of the acidulated spirit w:a 
then mixed with black oxyd of roangauese, 
and by subsequent distillation an ethereeus 
fluid came over; from which by rectificatiou a 
little ether was obtained, of a very agreeable 
smell, resembling that of nitrous ether. 

Acetic Ether. 

This was first obtained by the Count do 
I.auraguais in 1750, who prepared it by distil¬ 
ling toother equkl parts of alkohol and aeetio 
acid, ^hcele, Bergman, and Poroer, tried 
this method, but failed. Pelletier, however, 
has abundantly proved the accuracy of Laura- 
guais* experiments, and at the same time 
[minted out the cause of Scheele’s failure. Yet 
though Scheeie did not succeed by this mode, 
he twinted out and amply succeeded by another 
and a much simpler process. Nothing more 
upon Scheele’s own method is necessary than 
to mix acetit of pot-ash or of lead (sugar of 
lead) or of copper (distilled verdigris) with 
alkohol, and then adding as much sulphuric 
acid as is requisite to decompose the acetous 
S&U| distil tuc mixture at a low heat, and 
shake the produce with water; when the ether 
will rise to the suiface, and be poured oflF. 
From sixteen parts of sugar oi lead, six parts 
of strong sulphuric acid, and nine parts 
of alkohol, fiucholz obtained six parts of pure 
rectified ether. 

Acetic ether has the properties of the other 
ethers, excepting only that the odour of acetic 
acid is perceptible in it. 

Various other acids have been distilled with 
alkohol for the purpose of procuring ether, 
but with little or no success: such as the phos¬ 
phoric, boracic, benzoic, tartaric, citric, suc¬ 
cinic, and arsenic. A liquid lighter than 
alkohol has been obtained from some of them, 
but still soluble in water, and therefore not an 
ether. 

The different species of ether have not been 
examined with sufficient carg: but it is now 
generally, though [lerhaps improperly, conf 
ceived that pure ether, however, obtained is oiw 
and the same, and that the dt^tences mani¬ 
fested are only owing to foreign substapees 
with which the ether is contaminated. 

ETHE'REAL. o. (from ether.) 1. Formed 
of ether (Drtfdcn). S. Celestial j hraveuly 
{Milton). 

ETHE'REOUS. a. (from ether.) Forraad 
of ether; heavenly {Milton). 

ETHEREGE (George), an Engluh drg. 
inatic writer, born about of an ancient 
family in Oxfordshire. In he produetd 
a comedy, called. The Comical Revenge{ tx. 
Love in a Tub, which introduced hiioto.riie 
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friendship of the greatest wits of the age. En¬ 
couraged by the favourable reception of this 
])iece, he brought out another in 1668 , enti¬ 
tled, She would if she could, which also 
met with considerable success. In 1676 ap¬ 
peared his Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flut¬ 
ter, which seems to be his best performance. 
He received the honour of knighthorxl about 
i 683, ami married a rich old widow. He was 
a man of licentious habits, and broke his neck, 
it is said, by falling down stairs when intoxicat¬ 
ed at Hatisbon. His songs arc very sprightly. 

HTHKRlAL OIL. Any highly rectified 
essential oil. 

ETHEllIFICATION (Hieory of). As 
cheinibts of different periods and different 
schools have eniertained various opinions con¬ 
cerning the nature of ether, the theories by 
which I hey have endeavour^ to account for 
its p;oi!ucnon have difiered accordingly. The 
theories which have attracted most attehtion are 
those of Macquer, Lavoisier, and Vauquelin. 

The first conceived ether to bealkohol in its 
utmost purity, deprived by the acid employed 
of the whole of its waters. [J|K)n this hypo¬ 
thesis, the acid docs not enter into the ether as 
a component part; which was, nevertheless, 
the common opinion at the time, and has since 
been confinned by expei iments ; while it takes 
no notice of the copious deiiosition of charcoal, 
and the foruiatlon of acetous acid during the 

protiuciion of ether. 

When the theory and general deductions of 
Lavoisier began to be received among chemists, 
oxygen was at once regarded as theacti\o prin¬ 
ciple in the formation of ether, as well as of 
every other chemical substance: and hence, 
according to I.avoisier, ether is alkohol com¬ 
bined with oxygen. This thedry, however, 
has proved just as unsatisfactory as the pre- 
cedijig ; for were it true, ether might be ob¬ 
tained from any other substances possessing 
oxygen, and combined with alkohol, as weu 
as irom acids; and this indeed w.as expressly 
asserted by Lavoisier, who afiirmed, that it 
might also he procured by repeated distillations 
of alkohol from the red nxyd of mercury; an 
assertion, however, which ts now well known 
to be unfounded, unless the oxyd be prcjiared 
in a particular Way, as for example by nitrous 
acid, and with the acid undecomposed, from 
having bten insufficiently heated. 

A new, and, upon the whole, a more satis¬ 
factory stheon, has since been advanced by 
Fnurcroy and Vauquelin, which leads to the 
conclusion that, during the ctherial process, 
the alkohol is completely decomposed, and ihat 
ether is compounded of the same princijiles or 
ingredients, nut, in different proportions; that 
it contains a greater proportion of hydrogen and 
oxygen, anti a smaller proportion of carbon 
than alkohol. ' 

The theory upon which these conclusions 
are drawn, and which appeals to various phae- 
nomeUa uniformly taking place, upon a mix¬ 
ture of different proportions of alkohol with 
different proportions of sulphuric acid, is as 
ibliows: 
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1. A small quantity of ether is formed spon¬ 
taneously, and without the assistance of heat, 
by the combination of two parts of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, and one part of alkohol. 

2. As soon as ether is formed, there is a pro- 
ductiimof water at the same time, and while 
the first of these compositions takes place, the 
sulphuric acid undergoes no change in its in¬ 
timate nature. 

.3. As soon as the sulidiurous acid appeara no 
more, or at least very little more, ether is form¬ 
ed ; but the sweet oil of wine passes over, to¬ 
gether with water and acetic acid. 

4. The sweet oil of wine having ceased to 
come over, nothing further is obtained but the 
sulphurous and carbonic acids, and at last sul¬ 
phur, if the distillation be carried to dryness. 

The operation of ether is, therefore, natu¬ 
rally divided into three jicrinds; the first in 
which a small quantity of ether and water are 
formed without the assistance of heal; the se¬ 
cond in which the whole of the ether which 
can be obtained is disengaged without the ac¬ 
companiment of sulphurous acid; and the 
third, in which the sweet oil of wine, the ace¬ 
tous acid, the sulphurous acid, and the carbo¬ 
nic acid are afi'orded. The three stages have 
no circninstance common to all but the conti¬ 
nual formation of water, which takes place 
during the wiiolc of the operation. 

This theory has been opposcil by Zaudet and 

Ddbit; but the objections thus far advanced 

have been satisfactorily replied to by its in¬ 
ventors ; though their explanation is not sutfi- 
ciently precise to ascertain exactly the compo¬ 
nent parts of ether. The process for producing 
this compound we have given under the arti¬ 
cle Ether, which see. 

E'THICAL. a. (>ifl4)to{.) Moral} treating on 
moralitv- 

E'THICALLY. ad. Acconling to the doc¬ 
trine of morality {Govtmment of the Tongue'). 

ETHIC, o," (ndtxot.) Moral; delivering 
precepts of morality. • 

ETHICS, the doctrine of manners, or the 
science of moral philosophy. The word is 
formed from mores, manners, be¬ 

cause the sco|>e or object thereof is to form the 
manners. 

By manners or morals is Itcre meant a way 
nr manner of living confirmed by custom or 
habit, or certain habitudes of doing, or actions 
which are often repeated, which, if they be 
according to right reason, the morals or man¬ 
ners arc said to be good, otherwise, evil and vi¬ 
cious. 

Hence the object of ethics is the exercis" of 
right reason in all our affairs, actions, and rela¬ 
tions ; or it is man himself considered as diri* 
gible, and to be conducted according to reason j 
and the end of ethics is to make him good and 
happy; so that if a man conducted himself ac- 
coraing to right reason in all the circumstances 
of his actions, affairs, ^aiid relations, he would 
arrive at the highest pitch of moral perfection 
and beatitude. 

Whence ethics may be defined a right manner 
of thinking in order to attain to human fcUci- 
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tVi or a science whereby man is directed to con- 
rluct bis will, and the actions thereof, so as to 
live well and happily. 

The princi])al, nay, the only topics thereof, 
arc happiness and manners, whence arise two 

E arls or branches of ethics; the first, on moral 
nppiness, considered as the end ; and the se¬ 
cond on moral virtues or good mamiers, as the 
means to arrive at that end. 

It has not been unusual, of late, fur {MTSons 
to object to the science of ethics, or morality, 
as an abstruse and useless specniution, a mere 
amusement of the mind, pa*seniiug us only 
with ingenious hy|)othoses, and specious con¬ 
jectures, more calculated to lead a man to end¬ 
less doubts and |)erplexities, than to settle him 
in a state of solid and lusting satisfiictioii. On 
tlie contratv, however, we hesitate not to as¬ 
sert that it fs of the utmost importance to man¬ 
kind, that it lies level to the apprehensions of 
the weakest minds, provided iticy arc sincere 
and well-disposed, and that it is attended with 
all the certainty that any impartial and consi¬ 
derate person can desire. 

An admirable writer (Cumberland, De Leg. 
N. C. 4.) forms an ingenious comparison be¬ 
tween algebra and morality, as to ilie inethoil 
of finding out truth, and tcachino: it ‘vhen 
found : he judiciously observes, that in exter¬ 
nal oper iiions, where the (jncbtion is often jier- 
plexcd by the multiplicity of circumstances, oiir 
not being able always to arrive at precise dcitT- 
ininations, no more affects the certainty nt mo¬ 
rality, than it does the truth and usefulness of 
Hic principles of geometry about the measuring 
of lines, surfaces, and solids, that neither by 
the senses nor the help of iubtinments is it |kis- 
sible to efi'ect a line perj'cctlv straight, ora snriacc 
perfectly plane or spherical, or a body perfectly 
regular. 11 is enough that we appn a*ch so near 
to the utmost exactness, that nothing of any 
inonieiu to human practice is wanting. And 
so much may be at ained by the principles of 
moral doctrine. The inethwl, the rules of 
operations, and the way ot deducing one thing 
from another, are the same (in inoraliw as 
in inaihematies), neither do the uses of life 
rerpiire a complete accuracy any more than 
the same is necessary in measuring planes and 
solids. 

I'lie celebrated PuffenHorf has also remark¬ 
ed, I hat mural qualities, us they are not ca|Kiblc 
of being adjusted in their mutual nroporiions 
with so much exactness as physical quantities 
are, so they do not need such a precision, but 
allow of a httitueUx Thus in estimating the 
merit of |ier$OQS, the value of things and ac¬ 
tions, the proportion of Uic jmnishinent m the 
crime, ana in the exercise of the greater part of 
the virtues, except justice, as liberality, graii- 
tiide, equity, charity, &e. there is a certain la¬ 
titude or extent. It cannot be denied that the 
nature of the subject matter is different in moral 
and mathematical sciences ^ and according to 
this difference in the subject, there is a like diL 
fcrence in the kiud of evidence: but from this 
it Avill-byno mcims follow, that because the 
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evidence to be expected in moYality is not the 
same as that of the mathematics, that therefore 
it is not satisfactory. 

Ethics give satisfaction, where it is moat of 
all desirable, in the enquiry after happiness. 
It has been already observed, that one great end 
of ethics is happiness; and will any one say 
that happiness is an imnossible attainnientl A 
most wise and good God hath made ample po- 
vision for other creatures, tliat they might 
reach the ends to which ttiey incline, and for 
which by their several natures he hath fitted 
them; and it is hard to conceive that man 
only should be under a necessity of falling short 
of the iiappiness of which he is capable. It 
is possible lor God to make man happy; tha 
thing does not imply a contradiction; nor is 
there are any insurmountable incapacity in the 
subject to op(iosc it; for, being furnished both 
with understanding and w'ilt, man wants not 
the principles of fruition. And who can 
doubt but that infinite power c.in supply objects 
of enjoyment adequate to the facultv ? Certain 
it is titen that God can make man happy; and 
because he is infinitely good, we are justified 
in inferring that he will do it, with this onlv 
condition, thatman l>e not wanting to himself. 
S-’f the Introduction to Grove’s Moral Philo¬ 
sophy, where many other arguments are urged 
to the same pur]H>se, and the most prominent 
objections are answered. 

E'riIIOPI.\, a celebrated, though very 
much Ullklltnvri empire of Africa, whose^ 
boundaries have never been exactly defined 
either by anrieiit or modern geographers. By 
some writers of antiquity the title of Ethio¬ 
pians was given to all nations whose complex¬ 
ion w.is black : licnee we find the Aralnans as 
well as many other Asiatics sometimes falling 
under this denomination; besides a number of 
Africans, whose country lay at a distance from 
Ethiopia, pro]>erly so called. Thus the Afri¬ 
cans in general were by these writers divided 
into the Western or Hesperian Ethiopians, and 
those above Egypt situated to the east of the 
former ; the latter being much more generally 
known than the former, by reason of the com¬ 
merce they carried on with the Egv’ptians. 
But there was one country to which me title 
was thought most properly to belong, and 
which was therefore called Ethiopia Propria. 
This was bounded on the north by ^;ypt, ex¬ 
tending all the way to the less cataract of the 
Nile, <and an island named Elephantine; on 
the west it had Libya interior; on the east the 
Red Sea, and on the south unknown parts of 
Africa; though these boundaries cannot be 
fixed with any kind of prec'tsiou, In this court- 
try the ancients distinguished a great variety of 
different nations, to whom they gave names 
either from some personal pio{Krty, or from 
their manner of living. 

ETHIOPS ANTJMONIAL. See Sot- 

PHURETUM nVORARCV&I srifllATUSt 

KIGKUM. 

Ethiops mineral. See Hydraugv- 

Ktis CUM SVLPHVRC. 
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Ethiops per se. See Oxvdum hv- 

OKAROYKI NIGRUM. 

JiTHMOlD BONE, {os ethmoideum, from 
•Sfiio;, a sievci and idfa;, form; because it is 
perforated like a sieve.) Os ethmoides. Os 
sthmoides. Cribriform bone. A bone of the 
head. It is situated anteriorly in the basis of 
thecraointn, at the upper part of the nose. 
The principal eminences and depressions of 
this bone are the crista fralli, the perpendicular 
septum, the spongy laminae, and the cribrose 
foramina. 

ETHNARCHA, Ethnarch. (formed of 
i9y0<, i.ation, and afx'h command, a governor 
or ruler of a nation.) There are some medals 
of Herod 1. surnamed the Great, on one side 
whereof is found and on the other e9- 

*afX**r q- d. Herod the ethnarch. Josephus 
gives Herod the appellation of tetrarch, in lieu 
of that of ethnarch. 

ETHNK'. a. Heathen} pagan; 

not Jewish; not Christian (Grew). 

E'rHNlCS. a. Heathens {Saleigh). 

ETHNOPHRONhii, a sect of heretics in 
the seventh century, who made a profession of 
Christianity, but joined thereto all the ceremo¬ 
nies and follies of paganism. 

ETHOLOGICAL. a. (irf®', and xoy®'.) 
Treating of morality. 

El'HU'LlA, in botany, a genus of the class 

syngenesia, order polygainia sequalis. Recep¬ 
tacle naked; seeds crowned with a memhra- 
naceoas margin ; calyx equal. Seven species; 
natives of the East or West Indies. 

ETIENNE (St.) a city of France, in the 
department of Rhone and Loire, remarkable 
for its manufactures in iron and steel, and 
for its ribands. Lat. 45. 22 N. Lon. 4. 
30 E. 

ETIO'LOGY. j. (nirn>\ryta.) An account of 
the causes of any thing, generally of a dis- 
teinner {Jrbutknot). 

ETIQUETTE, a French term, primarily 
denoting a ticket or title adixed to a bag or 
bundle of papers, expressing its contents. It 
is also used, when applied to the Spanish and 
some Ollier courts, to signify a particular ac¬ 
count of what is to be done daily in the king’s 
household, and in the chief ceremonies relating 
to it. It likewise denotes those forms that re¬ 
gulate the decorum of conduct towards persons 
of various ranks and stations in life. 

ETNAfOr .Stna, a famous burning moun¬ 
tain of Sicily, and the largest in Eurofie. The 
form of mount Etna is that of a cone,'very 
broad at the base, which is more than forty 
miles in circumference. From the bottom you 
ascend ten leagues before reaching iu summit 
on jtbe south side; and on any of the other 
sides, the way being not so straight, would be 
considerably longer. Etna is entirely com¬ 
posed of substances that have been discharged 
Hom the volcano in its various ex|dosions. 

It appears from the quantities of marine bo¬ 
dies deposited alt over the under (lart of Etna, 
that it must have been once covered by the sea 
to at least one half of its present height. The 
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whole island of Sidly, and the greatest paift cf 
mount Etna, have lieen, m M. HoueTs opi¬ 
nion, formed under water. But the penod 
when the eruptions from this volcano hrst com- 
mcnceil, the manner in which the sea subsided, 
and the precise time at which it fell so low as 
the present level on the shores of Sicily, are 
facts concerning which we have no certain 
knowledge. The general principle, however, 
that author thinks may be regarded as unde¬ 
niable. 

When the sea subsided from mount Etna, 
the mountain must have been covered over 
with such matters as the sea usually deposits; 
consequently with calcareous substances. A 
part of those matters would be indurated by the 
action of the atmosphere, while the rest would 
be carried down by the rain-waters, and agmn 
convened into the ocean. The torrents of rain¬ 
water which pour down the sides of mount 
Etna, have furrowed its sides, by cutting out 
for themselves channels; and they have re¬ 
moved from its summit, and are still removing 
to a farther distance, all the extraneous bodies 
upon it. In many places, they flow at present 
over a channel of Java, having cut through all 
the matters which lay above it: still, however, 
there remain in many places, both calcareous 
matter and other murine productions, which 
show that this volcano has been once covered 
by the waters of the ocean. But these are 
daily wasting away; not only by the rains, but 
by men likewise, who carry them of! as mate¬ 
rials for lime and for buildine;. 

The lower parts of Etna present to the eye 
very extensive plains entirely covered with lava 
of different thickness, oii which vegetation has 
not yet made any progress. The nearer the 
shore the more barren is the ground; while 
the fertility of the soil increases as we advance 
farther inwards. The mountain is every where 
full of vast excavations; which our author 
considers as a proof, that instead of increasing 
in bulk, it is actually in a stale of decay and di¬ 
minution. The vast torrents of lava, which 
overspread the sides of it from time to time, he 
considers as insuiRcient to repair the waste oc¬ 
casioned by rains, rivulets, and torrents flowing 
down from the summit. Unless the eruptions, 
therefore, become more frequent than they have 
been for some time past, M. Houel supposes 
that, by degrees, the height of the mountain 
must be rctlncc^ to that of the surrounding 
bcils of lava. He had not an opportunity of 
measuring the altitude of Etna himself; but 
he observ^ that it had been done by the cele¬ 
brated M. de Saussure, who found the eleva¬ 
tion to be 10,036 feet. This was done on the 
5th of June, 1773, at twenty minutes after 
seven in the morning. The height of the ba¬ 
rometer on the most elevated part at the brink 
of the crater, was 18 inches I lines; which* 
by the necessary corrections, is reduced to eigh¬ 
teen inches fOR tines. At the same time the 
mercury at Catania, placed only one foot above 
the level of the sea, stood at 28 inches Sjj lines; 
which must be reduced to 28 inches IJ lines. 



a kcconnt of the necessary corrections for the 
hermometer. 

Four of the mouths of this mount appear to 
« composed of a rcddisli por-zoiano, which 
jas procured it the name of the Red Mountain; 
)ut when we ascend the pyramids, or rather 
unnels, which they form, we fiud them com* 
> 08 ed of different coloured layers of sand, 
some of these arc of a blucUh grey colour, others 
)f a tine yellow, and some of a kind of green, 
'ormed a mixture of grey and yellow, while 
ithers arc of a red colour. A great number of 
uiiall crysmls, black schoerls, and granites, are 
found among them, as well as pieces of scoria, 
which had oeen discharged from the volcantt 
in the form of a thick and glutinous matter. 
All these mouths have internally the form of a 
fiinnd, and their shape is nearly that of a mu* 
tilated cone or round pyramid. This is the 
natural and unavoidable consequence of the 
perpendicular iall of the pulverised matter 
which the volcano discharges from the orifice 
at the bottom. The sides of the craters are not 
all of one height; the parts to the east and 
west being considerably higher than the inter* 
mediate summits, because the currents of the 
ashes passed alternately from east to west, and 
fell upon these sides in greater quantities than 
on the others ; which circumstance has given 
to this volcano the ap[)earance of having two 
suinniits. 

The majestic forests which surround Etna 
afl'ord a singular spectacle, and hear no resein- 
blanre to those of other countries. Their ver* 
dure is more lively, and the trees of which 
they consist are of a greater height. These ad¬ 
vantages they owe to the soil whereon they 
grow; for the soil produced by volcanoes is 
{Kirticiilarly favourabic to vegetation, and every 
species of plants gro>vs here with great Itixu* 
nance. In several places where we can view 
their interior parts, the most enchanting pros* 
pects are displayed. The hawthorn trees arc 
of an immense size. Our author saw several 
of them of a regular form, and which he was 
almost temiited to take for large orange-trees 
cut artificially into the figures they represented. 
The beeches appear like so many ramified pil¬ 
lars, and the tufted branches of the oak like 
close bashes impenetrable to the rays of the 
3un. The appearance of the woods in general 
is exceedingly picturesque, both because of the 
great number and variety of the trees, and the 
inequality of the ground, which makes them 
rise like the seats in an amphitheatre, one row 
above another} disposing tneoi also in groiqis 
and gUdes, so that their appearance changes to 
the eye at every step: and this variety is aug¬ 
mented W accidental circumstances, as the si¬ 
tuation of^young trees among others venerable 
for their autiqnity; the effects of storms, which 
hove often overturned large trees, while stems 
shooting up from their roots, like the Lernsan 
hydra, mow a numlier of heads newly sprung, 
to make up for that which vyas cut on. 

Etna abounds very much with springs, foun¬ 
tains, and even rivers of considerable magni¬ 
tude. M. Houel has computed, that if all the 
'Water flowing down the sides of tiiis mountain 


were collected, it would fill- the diannel of a 
rivet thirQp-six feet broad, and six in depth. 
Many of the spring aflbrd fine salt; some «r« 
very pure, and others are impregnated with 
noxious substances j while others are remark¬ 
able for their use in dyeing particular colours. 

It has been a (juestion, whether the erup¬ 
tions of mount Etna were more frequent m 
ancient than in modern times? At first it seems 
impossible to give a precise answer to such a 
question j but when we consider, that the 
matter in the volcanic focus was then greater 
in quantity than at present, in proportion to 
the sp-dce which it occupied; that the cavities 
were then sooner filled with vapour; and that 
the centre of the f<x:us was then less remote, 
we need not hesitate to pronounce, that in 
earlier times the eruptions were more frequent 
as well as more copious. 

Mount Etna, as we have already remarked, 
has bceu a celebrated volcano from the remotest 
antiquity. Diodorus Siculus mentions erup¬ 
tions of it as happening .^00 years before tm 
Trojan war, or years before the Chrisiiaa 
ojra. From Homer's silence with regard to 
the phenomenon of Etna, it is to be presumed 
that the volcano tiad been many ages iti a state 
of inactivity, and that no tradition of its burn¬ 
ing rctiiatncd among the inhabitants at the 
time he composed his OdyKey; perhaps it 
never had emitted flames since the coiniiry was 
peopled. The first erupUoit taken notiee of by 
ancient, but by no means contemporary, au¬ 
thors, happened before the Greeks laniied on 
the island, and is supposed to have scared the 
Sicani from the east part of Sicily. 

Pindar is the oldest writer extant who speaks 
of Etna as a volcano. The first recorded erup¬ 
tion was in the time of Pythagoras. Plato 
was invited by the younger Dionysius to exa¬ 
mine the slate of the mountain after the sixth. 
It threw up flames and lava near an hundred 
times between that period and the battle of 
Pharsalia: it was particularly furious while 
Sextus Pompeius was adding the horrors of 
war to its devastations. Chatleniagne hap¬ 
pened to he at Catania during one of'the erup¬ 
tions ; and from his reign the chroiiicies men¬ 
tion fifteen down to that of the year liifif), ihe 
most terrible of them all. Since lO’Oi) there 
have been several eruptions, but none of tliem 
comparable to it. In that vv-liich happened in 
171)0. the lava sprung up into the air to a con¬ 
siderable height, twelve miles below the sum¬ 
mit; hut formed a stream only six miles in 
length and om? mile in hreoilth. 

A roiihiderable cnipiion happened in 1787- 
From the 1st to the lOili of .Inly, there were 
signs of its approach. On tiie 11th, after & 
little calm, tliere was a subterraneous noise, 
like the sound of a drum in a close place, and it 
was followed bv a cojiious burst of black smoke. 
It was then cairn till the Idih, wlien the same 
prognostics recurred. On the I7th, the sub¬ 
terraneous noise was heard again; the smoktt 
was more abunuaiit, slight sitocks of an earflt- 
quake follovvetl, and the lava flowed ftoili be¬ 
hind one of the two little mountains which 
form the double head of Etna. On'the 18th, 
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while the spectators were in anxious expecta¬ 
tion of a more severe eruption, all was qmi-t, 
and continued so more than twelve hours: soon 
alter, they perceived some new shocks, accom¬ 
panied with much noise; and the mountain 
threw out a thick smoke, which, as the wind 
was westerly, soon darkened the eastern bori- 
* 011 ; two hours afterwards a shower of fine 
black brilliant sand descended: on tlic east 
side it was a storm of stones; and, at the foot 
of the mountain, a deluge of flashes of lire, of 
scoria and lava. 

Tliese appearances continued the whole day; 
at the setting of tiie son the scene changed. A 
number of conical flumes rose from the vol¬ 
cano ; one on the north, another on the south, 
were very conspicuous ; and rose and fell al¬ 
ternately. At three in the morning, the niutin- 
tuin appeared cleft, and the summit seemed a 
burning mass. The cones of light which arose 
from the crater were of an immense extent, 
particularly the two just mentioned. The two 
heads seemed to be cut away; and at their se¬ 
paration was a cone of flame, seemingly com¬ 
posed of many lesser cones. The flame seem¬ 
ed of the height of the mountain placed on the 
mountain; so that it was probably two miles 
high, on a base of a mile and a half in diame¬ 
ter. This cone was still covered with a very 
thick smoke, in which there apiiearecl very 
brilliant flashes of lightning, a phenomenon 
which Etna had not before afforded. At times, 
sounds like those from the ex|)losioti of a large 
cannon were heard, seemingly at a less distance 
than the iiiountaiu. From the cone, as from 
a mountain, a jet of many flaming volcanic 
matters was thrown, which were carried to the 
distance of six or seven miles: from the base of 
the cone a thick smoke arose, which, for a mo¬ 
ment, obscured some parts of the flame, at the 
lime when the rivers of lava broke out. This 
beautiful appearance continued three quarters 
of an hour. It began the next night with 
more force; but continuetl only half an hour. 
In the intervals, however, Etna continued to 
throw out flames, smoke, stones ignited, and 
showers of sand. From the 20th to the 2^d, 
the appearances gradually ceased. The stream 
of lava was carried towards Bronte and the 
plain of l.ago. 

After the eruption, the top of the moutiuin 
on the western side was found covered with 
hardened lava, scoria, and stones. The tra¬ 
vellers were annoyed by smoke, by showers of 
sand, mephitic vapours, and excessive heat. 
They saw that the lava which came from the 
western point divided into two branches, one of 
which was directed 'towards Libeccio; the 
other, as we have already said, towards the 
plain tuf Lago. The lava on the western head 
of the mountain had, from its various shapes, 
been evidently in a state of fusion j from one. 
of the spiracula, the odour was strongly that of 
liver ot sulphur. The thermometer, in de¬ 
scending, was at 4(1 degrees ^of Fahrenheit’s 
scale; while near the lava, in the plain of 
J.ago, it was 140 degrees. The java extended 
two miles ; its width was from 13 to 13^ feet, 
aivd its depth 131 
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A variety of particulars respecting this celew 
brated mountain may be found m different 
volumes of the Philosophical Transacliotn. 
See also .fl^TNA. 

ETOLIA, a country of ancient Greece, 
comprehending all that tract now called the 
Dcs)x>tat, or Uitle Greece. It was parted on 
the east by the river Evenus, now the Fidari, 
from the Locrciises Ozolce; on the west, from 
Acaruanin by the Achclous; on the north, it 
bordered on the country of the Dorians and 
(xirt of Epirus; and, on the south, extended to 
the bay of Corinth. 

E'l’ON, a town of Buckinghamshire, oppo¬ 
site Windsor. It is seated on the Thames, 
over which there is a bridge. Lat. 50. 30 N. 
Lou, 0.36 W. Here is a college, which was 
founded by Henry VI. for the supporf of a 
provost and seven fellows, one of whom is 
vice-|)tovost, and for the education of seventy 
king’s scholars, as those are called, who are on 
the foundation. These, when prmjerly qua¬ 
lified, are elected, on the first Tuesday in 
August, to King’s college, Cambridge, but 
they are not removed till there are vacancies in 
the college, and then they are called according 
to senioniy; and after they have been three 
years at Cambridge they claim a fellowship. 
Besides those on the foundation, there arc sel¬ 
dom less than three hundred scholars, and often 
many more, who board at the masters houses, 
or within the bounels of the collie. The 
school is divided into uptier and lower, and 
each of these into three classes. To each 
school there is a master and four assistants or 
ushers. The revenue of the college is almut 
6000/. a year. Here is a noble library, and in 
the great court is a fine statue of the founder, 
erected at the cxpence of a late provost, Dr. 
Ootloiphin, dean of St. Piiul’s. I he chapel is 
in 11 good style of Gothic architecture. The 
schooU and other parts, which are in other 
styles of building, are nearly as good, and 
seem like the design of Inigo Jones. 

At Eton there. i.s a singular festival, celebrat¬ 
ed triennially (formerly duennially) by the scho¬ 
lars of the school upon Whit Tui^ay, for the 
benefit of the captain or head-boy of the school 
for the time being, and thence called Monbeni, 
i. e. Mon-/em, “ my turn, or season.” The 
following account of this festival, taken from 
the Monthly Magazine, will probably be ae* 
ceptabic to many of our readers. 

It commences by a number of the senior 
boys taking post upon the bridges or otiier lead¬ 
ing places of all the avenues aronnd Windsor 
and Eton soon after the dawn of day. These ’ 
youths so posted, are chiefly the best figures, 
and the most active of the students; jhey are 
all attired in fancy dresses of silks, satins, &c. 
and some richly "embroidered, principally in 
the habits or fashion of running footmen, 
with poles in th«ir hands; they ate called 
salt-bearers, and demand salt, i. e. a contrl- 
hution from every passenger, and will take no 
denial. . j 

. When the contribution is pven, wnwh » act 
libitum, a printed paper is delivereil with their 
motto and ihe date qf the year, which passce 
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iHe bearer free through all other salt-bearers 
for that day, and is as follows, viz. 

“Pro more et monte, 

IttOt), (or the year of the ceremony), 
Vjvant rex et regina.” 

These youths continue thus collecting their 
»alt at all the entrances for near seven miles 
round Windsor and Ktun, from the dawn of 
(lay until about the close of the procession, 
which is gciierully three o'clock in the after- 
iionu. 

'I’he procession commences about twelve 
o'clock ut noon, and consists of the queen's and 
other bands of music; several standards borne 
by difl'ercnt students; all the Ktonian boys, 
two and two, dressed in officers uniforms; 
those of the king’s foundation wearing blue, the 
otb^s scarlet uniforms, swords. Sec. 

The grand standard-bearer. 

The captain, or head boy of Eton school. 

The lieutenant, or second bOy. . 

His majesty, attended by the prince of 
Wales, and other male branches of the royal 
family on horseback, with theirsuite. 

The queen and princesses in coaches, attend¬ 
ed by their suite. 

Band of music, followed by a great concourse 
of the nobility and gentry in their carriages and 
on horseback. 

The procession commences in the great square 
at Eton, and proceeds through Eton.to Slough, 
and round to Sait Util, where the boys all pass 
the king ami queen in review, and ascend the 
Montem : here an oration is delivered, and the 
grand standard is displayed with much grace 
and activity by the standard bearer, who is 
generally selected from among the senior 
boys. 

‘There are two extraordinary salt-bearers ap¬ 
pointed to attend the king and queen, who arc 
always attired in fanciful habits, in manner of 
the other salt-bearers already descrilied, but 
superbly cmbroitlered. These salt-bearers carry 
each an embroidered bag, which not only re¬ 
ceives the royal salt, but also whatever is col¬ 
lected by the out-stationed salt-bearers. The 
donation of the king and queen, or, as it is 
called upon this occasion, the royal salt, is al¬ 
ways fifty guineas each; the prince of Wales 
thirty guineas; all the other princes and prin¬ 
cesses twenty guineas each. As soon as this 
ceremonris performed, the royal family return 
to Windsor. The boys are all sumptuously 
entertained at the tavern at Salt Hill; and the 
beautiful gardens at that place are laid out for 
such ladies and gentlemen as choose to take any 
refreshments, the diil'erent bands of music per¬ 
forming all ffie time in the gardens. 

About six o'clock in the evening, all the 
boys return in the same order of procission as 
in the morning (with the exception only of the 
royal family), and, m.irching round the meat 
square in Eton school, are dismissed. The 
captain then pays his respects to the royal fa¬ 
mily at the qneeh’s l(^c, Windsor, previous 
to hisdei>arturc for King’s oollege,Cambridge; 
to defray which cx))ence, the produce of the 
^lontem.is presented to him. Upoa Whit 
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Tuesday, in the year 1796 , it amounted to more 
than 1000 guineas. Tlie day concludes by a 
brilliant display of beauty, rank, and fashion, 
a promenadeon Windsor terrace, bandsof music 
performing, &:c. and the scene highly enlivened 
and enriched by the affable condescension of 
the royal family, who indiscTiminately mix 
with the company, and parade the terrace till 
nearly dark. 

ETllUKIA, a village in Staffordshire, near 
^Newcastle. It is the principal seat of the pot¬ 
teries in this county. Here was first made 
that excellent English ware, known by Uie 
name of Wedgewood’s ware, from its in¬ 
ventor, the lace Josiah Wedgewood, esq, 
Kuttner, the author of Travels through Ger¬ 
many, &c. speaking of the inns in Sweden, 
says, “ Here the plates and dishes are of Staf¬ 
fordshire ware, or as it is called in Germany, 
English stoneware. It would be difficult to 
name the man who ever instituted for his conn- 
t^so prodigious an article of commerce as 
Wedgewood, in bringing the earthenware to 
snch a pitch of perfection ; and which i.s used 
from one extremity of Europe to the other, as 
the general table service, both by the rich, and 
by the pour. It is one of the greatest things 
that any one man ever yet performed,’’ 

ElTRlCK, a river in Selkirkshire, which 
rises from the mountainous region in the S.W. 
and having formed a junction with the Yat- 

row, their united streams meet the Tweed. 

where that river enters Roxburghshire. 

ETYMOLO'GICAL. a. (from efytnohgy.') 
Relating to etymology (Locke). 

ET\’>IO'LOGIST. s. (from elymology.) 
One who searches out the original of words, 

ETYMOLOGICON, is used for a booh 
containing the etymologies of any language. 
See Etymologv . 

E^TYSiOLOGY. (i7uf*aX(yi«.) That part of 
grammar which considers, deduces, and ex¬ 
plains the origin, reason, and derivation of 
words, in order to arrive at their first and pri¬ 
mary signification. The word is formed of ths 
Greek eerus, true, and Xej-ui, rftco, T 

speak; whence xsyii*, discourse, &c. and thence 
Cicero calls the etymolt^y noiatio and verilr~ 
quium, though Quintilian chooses r.tther to 
call it ortginafio. 

In all ages there have been people curious in 
etymologies; Varro has written on the etymo¬ 
logy of the Latin words; and wo have a (jreek 
etyniologicon. under thq name of Nicas. 

The etymologies of our English words have 
been deduced from the Saxon, VV^’clsh, Wal¬ 
loon, Danish, Latin, Greek, &c. bv Soinner, 
Camden, Verstegan,. Spelnian, Casaubou, 
Skinner, Henshaw, Junius, &c. 

Tho.se of the French and Italian words by 
Menage, Henry Stephens, Tripot, Rorel, Case- 
neuve, Cuicliard, T. Tbomassio, Fostei, and 
Falconet. 

We have a I.atin etymologicon of Gerard 
Vossios, another of Martinius, &e. Octavw 
Ferrari has given a body of etymologies of the 
Italian tongue, and Bernard d'Aldretta another 
of thp Spanish. 
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_ A strict and solicitous inquiry into etymolo- 
cies is no frt\olouB and impertinent design^ but 
has considerabk uses. Nations, who value 
iheinselves on their antiquity, have always 
looked on the antiquity of their language as one 
of the best titles they could pleaii. The etymo¬ 
logists, by seeking the true and original reason 
of the notions and ideas annexed to each word 
and expression, tnay often fiirnisti an argument 
of antiqui^ from the vestigia or traces remain¬ 
ing thereof, and from the indices still subsisting 
in the present use oi' the words compared with 
the ancient uses. Add, that etymologies are 
necessary to the thniongh understanding of a 
language; fur, to explain a term precisely, 
there seems a necessity of recurring to its first 
imposition, in order to speak justly and satis- 
iactorily there{)f. The force and extent of a 
word is generally better conceived and entered 
into when a person knows its origin apd ety¬ 
mology. It IS objected, however, that the art 
is arbitrary, and built altogether on conjectures 
and appearances; and the etymologists are 
charged ivitli deriving tbeir vi-ords from what 
originiils they please; but the science is cer¬ 
tainly real, and as regular as diverse others, 
having its proper principles and method. It 
must be owned, indeed, that it is not easy to 
return into the ancient British and Gaulish 
ages; to follow, as it were, by the track, the 
diverse imperceptible alterations a language has 
undergone from age to ago. A solier etymolo¬ 
gist has need of all the lights He can come at, to 
conduct and bring down words vartouslv dis¬ 
guised in their passage, and remark all the 

chan;^ that have befallen them; and as those 

alterations have sometimes been. owing to c.i- 
piioeor hazard, it is easy to take a mere ima¬ 
gination or coiijcctnrc for a regular analogy; so 
that it is not strange the public should be pre¬ 
judiced against a science whicli seems to stand 
on so precarious a footing. 

As a specimen of the use of etymology, we. 
may remark that the name of Fliddekel (given 
by Moses to one of the rivers he mentions in 
hts description of Eden), that of Diglatli, cur¬ 
rent in the Levant, and the Tigris of the Eu¬ 
ropeans, denote one and the same river. 
Taking uw'ay the aspiration of the word Hkl- 
dekel, the, word Dekel remained, which the 
Syrians disguised by making Diklat out of it: 
Josephus, and the Chaldican paraphrasts, the 
Arabians, and the Persians, turned it into 
Diglitlh i other modern orientals into Degil 
and De^Ia; Pliny, or those who informed 
him, into Diglito; and the Greeks, who gave 
to all strange words the turn and genius of 
their own tongue, instead of Digits, called it 
Tigns; being induced probably to do so, by 
the information they bau receivw of the swift¬ 
ness of this river, which was ap^y denoted by 
the name Tigris, lilee Plin. l> vi. c. 27 . 
Strab. &c. 

Etymology denotes also the part of gram¬ 
mar which delivers the iuBeotions of nouns 
and verbs. 

ETYMON, s. ((rjfMv.) Original) primitive 
word {Peacham). 
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EU, a seaport of France, in the depaitmiMV 
of Lower Seine, with a strong castle, said a 
handsome square. The principal trade b in 
serges and lace. Lat, 50. 3 N. Lon. 1. 30 E. 

% EVA'CATE. V, a. ivaco, Latin.) To 
empty out; to throw out (Jlarv^). 

EVACUANTS, in medicine, remedies 
proper to expel or carry off any ill, peccant, or 
redundant huiuonrs in the human body, by the 
proper outlets or emunctories. 

To EVA'CUATE. V. ({. (euflcwo, T.atiD.) 1. 
To make empty ; to clear {Hooker), S, To 
throw' out as noxious, or offensive. 3. To void 
by the excretory passages {Arbulhnot). 4. To 
make void; to nullify {South). 5, To quit; 
to withdraw from out of a place {Swift). 

EVLACUATION. s. (from evacuate.) 1. 
Such emissions as leave a vacancy; discharge 
{Hale). 2. Alwlition; nulliiication {Hooker). 

3. The practice of emptying the body by phy¬ 
sic {Temple). 4, Discharge of the body by 
any vent natural or artificial. 

7aKVA'l)E. v. a. {evado, I.atin.) l.To 
elude; to escape by artificeor stratagem {Brown). 

3. To avoid; to decline by subterfuge (Dry- 
den). 3. To escape or elude by sophistry 
{Stillmg^eeiy. 4. To escape as imperceptible 
or unconquerable (iS>»uf/i). 

To Eva'de. V. n. l.Toescape; to slip away 
{Bacon). 2. To practise sophistry or evasions 
{South). 

EVAGATION. s. {evagor, Lat.) The act 
of wandering; excursion; ramble; deviation 
{Rau). 

EV AGOHAS. The most celebrated of tliis 
name is a king of Cyprus who retook SaUnnis, 
which had been taken from his father by the 
Persians. He made war against Artaxerxes, 
li'.c king of Persia, with the assistance of the 
Egyptians, Arabians, and Tyrians, aiidolitain- 
ed some advaatage over the Beet of his enemy. 
The Persians, however, soon repaired their 
losses, and Evagoras saw himself defeated by 
sea and land, and obliged to be tributary to the 
power of Artaxerxes, anil to be stripiied of all 
his dominions except the town of Salamis. 
Pic was assassinated soon after this fatal change 
of fortune, by an eunuch, 374 B.C. He left 
two .sons, Nicocles, who soc«%eded him, and 
lArotagoras, who afterwards deprived bw ne¬ 
phew Evagoras of his possessions, upon account 
of his oppression. (C. Nep. Justin. &c.) 

EVANDEll, a son of the prophetess CaN 
inente, king of Arcadia. An aceidental homi¬ 
cide obliged him to leave Iii.H country, and lie 
came to Italy, drove the Aborigines from their 
ancient possessions, and reigned in that pwrt (ff 
the country where Rome was afterwards 
founded. He gave .Mneas assistance agojnsi 
theRutuli, and distinguished himsetf by fa is 
hospital!^. It is said that he first broo^t the 
Greek alphabet into Italy, and mtrodueed 
there the worship of the Greek deities. He 
was honoured as a god after death, and his ob¬ 
jects raised him an altar on moont Aventine. 
{Pans. Lie. A philosopher of the 

second acadenw, who Bouriihed B.C. SL6. 
EVAN^CENT. a. {evanetem, Latin ) 
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VanisHingj imperceptible; leitgcntfig beyftnd 
the percq)tion "of the senses (fVollaston). 

Evamescent or vanishing aUANTI- 
TiES, are by Newton considered as divisible, 
and not determinate, but continually diminish- 
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EVA 

in fomp ^Betuleg). g. To give vent to;' to 
let out in ebiiHUion or sallies O^otton). 

EVAP01lA''n0N. j. (from evaporate.) 
1. The act of flying away in fumes or vapours; 
vent; discharge (.Bow-t). 2. The act of at- 
ing. The term vanishing is, indeed, applied tenuaiing matter, so as to make it fume away 
daily to otyects during the time of their disap- {Raleigh). 
pearing, before they are actually out of sight. 


absolutely signifying no more than going to 
vanish: and, as tni^ quantities, being of a 
finite, k e. a real magnitude, do not vanish in¬ 
stantaneously, with the utmost propriety they 
may be said to be vanishing all the time they 
are uiidergoiug the diminution ascribed to 
thera<. Hence appears the mistake of Dr. 
Berkeley, when he asserts that, Let these j»- 
cremeHts.vanish, is equivalent to. Let the incre¬ 
ments be nothing. 

EVANCE'UCAL. a. {evangelicus^ I^at.) 
1. Agreeable to gospel; consonant to the 
Christian principles revealed in tlie gospel (yit- 
lerlury). 2. Contained in the gospel {Hooker). 

EVA'NGELTSM. *. (from evungely.) The 
promulgation of the blessed gospel {Bacon). 

EVANGELISTS, the inspired authors of 
the gospels. The word is derived from the 
Greek ftfoyftiuvy, formed of m, bene, well, and 
ayfixa;, angel, messenger. 

The denomination evangelists was likewise 
given in the ancient church to such as preached 
the gospel up and down, without being attach¬ 
ed to any particular church, being citmr com* 
nitsstonM by the apostles to instruct the na¬ 
tions, or, oftneir own accord, al»ndonii^ every 
worldly attachment, consecrated tbems^ves to 
(he sacred office of preaching the^pel. In 
which sense some interpreters think it is tliat 
St. Philip, who was one of the seven deacons, 
is called the evangelist, in the twenty-first 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, ver. 8. 
Again, St. Paul writing to Timothy, Ep. ii. 
cap. iv. ver. 5, bids him do the worii of an 
evangelist. The same s^stlu, Eph. iv. il, 
ranks the evangelists after the apostles and 
])rophets. 

To EVA'NGELIZE. v. a. {evangelizo, 
fail. ivayyiXi^.) To instruct in the gospel, or 
doctrine of Jesus {Milton). 

EVA''NGELY. f. (ivBwiXiw.) Good tidings; 
the message qf pardon and salvation; the holy 
gospel; tlie gospel of Jesus {Spenser). 

EVA'NlA,- in zoology, a tribe of hymenop- 
terous insects, belonging to the genus sphex ; 
thus denominated by F^ricius in his entomo- 
logiral s;^tem. 

EVA^ID. a. {evanidust Latin.) Faint; 
vveak ^evanescent (Brown). 

To EVA'NISH. V. n. {evasusco, I^tin.) To 
vanish; to escape from notice or perception. 

EVANTES, in antiqui^, priestesses of 
Bacchus. 

EVA'PORABLE. a.^ (from evaporate.) 
Easily dissipated in fumcs*or vapours (GVea>)‘ 

To EVA^PORATE. v. n. {evaporo, I.atin.) 
To flyaway in’vapours or fnmes; to waste in¬ 
sensibly as a volaule spirit {Boyle). 

To Eva'porate. v.a. I. To drive away 


Evaporation, (evapnralio.) The volati- 
liz.'ilion of a fluid by means of beat, with access 
of air, in order to diminish its fluidity, to obtain 
any fixed salts it may hold in solution, or to in¬ 
spissate a residuum. In this manner sen water is 
evaporated, and its salt obtained, and decoctions 
arc made into extracts. 

As a part of technical chemistry,* the process 
of evaporation is of extreme importance, as being 
essential to an infinite number of chemical pro¬ 
cesses, both for experiment .and manufacture. As 
the consumption of fuel is an object of first im¬ 
portance ill all large evaporations, iiiimeFOus ex- 
pcrimoiits have been made to ascertain the greatest 
possible effect of combustibles in evaporating the 
watry part of saline and other solutions. It seems 
to be now well ascertained, that more liquid is 
evaporated by a given portion of fnel when the 
liquor is kept at the boiling point, than at any in¬ 
ferior temperature; and- hence this is the iieat ge¬ 
nerally employed, except a lower temperature is 
required for particular purposes. Evaporation is 
greatly increased by the agitation of the air on 
the surface of the heated fluid; but again, as this 
has an equal effect in cooling the Srhole mass, it 
is a matter of great doubt, whether the additional 
strength of fire required to counteract this eflSect 
will nor, ill most cases, destroy any economical 
advantages which may be proposed from this cir¬ 
cumstance. 

Evaiiomting vessels are sometimes made of 
tnctal, but more generally of earthen-ware or 
glass. The glass vessels used in this country are 
segments of spheres, blown thin enough to bear a 
lamp-heat; and sold in assortments of different 
sizes, from the capacity of nearly a pint to that 
of about an ounce. A broken matrass or Florence 
flask, cut round, will answer the purpose extremely 
well. The globular shape of all these vessels, how¬ 
ever, renders them difficult to heat; but it is not 
easy to get glass much flatter at bottom, while it 
retains that uniform thinness which is necessary 
to make it bear the application of heat. 

Veiy convenient evaporating vessels, neartjr 
flat-liottomed, are made by Messrs. Wedgewoods, 
and sold in nesta, or assortments, the largest of 
which will hold eight or ten pints. They are 
sometimes plain, sometimes with a lip in the upper 
eiige, that the contained liquor may be poured out 
the more easily. They are made either with or 
without glazing. Even when un^azed, they do 
not readily imbibe the liquor introduced into 
them, as their texture is a very dense, hard, 
bi.vcuit porcelain: though in great length of time 
saline solutions will make their way through and 
show themselves in cfBorescences on the outside. 
These evaporating vessels will bear to he heated 
to boiling, over a clear hot fire, such as that of 
Charcoal or cinders; but they are liable to ernefc 
when exposed to jets of flame, or unless heated 
with some i-autioii at first. No liquor should be 
evaporated to drioess in these vessels, as they ge- 
nendly crack whilst the last portiouof fluid is ex¬ 
pelled, unless the heat be much lowered. 
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KrAPORATioM, Ip natural philosophjr, ia the 
ronverstun of water into vapour, which in conse¬ 
quence of beetling lighter than the atmosphere, 
is raised considerably above the surface of the 
earth, and afterwards by a partial condensation 
forms clouds. 

The phenuntenon which consists in the passage 
of a body from the slate of liquidity to that of 
vapour, takes the name of vaporization, when it 
is Solely due to the action of caloric; and that of 
evaporation, when the air intervenes in its pro¬ 
duction, by the affinity (as is usually affirmed) 
which it exercises touards the particles of the 
vapour. 

Though evaporation be generally considered as 
an effect of the heat and motion of the air, yet 
M. Ganteron, in the Memoires de I'Acad. des 
Scienc. an. 1703, shows, that a quite opposite 
cause inaj’ have the same effect, and that fluids 
lose more of their parts in the severest frost than 
wh'-'ii the air is moderately warm: thus, in the 
great frost of the year 1705, he found that the 
greater the cold, the more considerable the eva¬ 
poration ; and that ice itself lost full os much as 
the warmer liquors that did not freeze. 

There are indeed few subjects of philosophical 
investigation that have occasioned a greater va¬ 
riety of opinion than the theory of ev.aporation, 
or of the ascent of water in such a fluid as air, 
between 8 and 9 Imndrcil times lighter than itself, 
to difleix'nt heights according to the different den¬ 
sities of the air; in which case it must lu: specifi¬ 
cally lighter than the air tbiuugh which it ascends. 
The Cartesians account for it by supposing, that 
by the action of the sun upon the water, small 
particles of the water are formed into hollow 
spheres, and filled with the muteria tuhlUis, which 
renders them specilically liglifer than the am¬ 
bient air, so that they aic buoyed up Iiy it. 

Dr. Nieuwentyr, in his KcligioOs Piiiiosophcr, 
cont, 19, and several others, have alleged, that the 
sun emits particles of fire which adhere to those 
of w'ater, and form molcoulm, or small bodies, 
lighter than an equal bulk of air, which conse¬ 
quently ascend till they come to a height where 
the air is of the same specific gravity with them¬ 
selves; and that these particles being separated 
from the fire with which they arc incorporated, 
coalesce and descend in dew nr rain. 

Dr. Halley has advanced another hypothesis, 
which has been more generally received: he. ima¬ 
gined, that by the action of thesiin on the surface 
of the water,, the aqueous particles are fomicd into 
hollow spherules, that are filled with a finer air 
biglily rarefied, so as to become specifically 
lighter than the external air. Philos. Transac. 
number 192. 

Others have attempted to account for the phe¬ 
nomena of evaporation on another principle, viz. 
that of solution; and shown, from a variety of 
experiments, that what we call evapoiation is no¬ 
thing more than a gradual solution of water in 
air, pipdttced and supported by the same means, 
or by attraction, heat, and motion, by which 
other solutions are effected. This was the opinion 
of F. Nollet, of Dr. Hamilton, and of M. Leroic. 
(See Hafiy’s Natural Philosophy, vol. 1.) It is, 
however, liable to some very strong objections, as 
will be seen forthcr on. 

Dr. Halley furnishes ns with some experiments 
of the quantity or measure of the evaporation of 
water. The result is contained in the following 
articles: 


1 'fT *> 

1 . That water salted to about the same degree 
as saltwater, and exposed to a heat equal to that 
of a summer's day, did, foom a circular surface of 
about eigiit inches diameter, evaporate at the rate 
of six ounces in twenty-four hours. Whence, by 
a calculus, he finds that the thickness of the 
pellicle or skin of water, evaporated in two hoars, 
was the fifty-third part of an inch; btit, for a 
round number, he supposes it only a sixtieth part; 
and argues thence, that if water as warm as the air 
in Slimmer evaporates the thickness of One sixtieth 
pait of an inch in two hours from its whole siir* 
face; in twelve hours it will evaporate the tenth 
of an inch: which quantity, he observes, will be 
found abundantly sufficient to furnish all the rains, 
springs, dews, &c. By this experiment, every 
ten square inches of surlacu of the water yield in 
vapour per diem a cubic inch of water: aii^cacli 
square foot, half a wine pint; every space of four 
feet square, a gallon; a mile square, 6914 tuns; 
and a squara degree, of sixty-uiue Eii.glish miles, 
will evaporate thirty-three millions of tuns a.<lay; 
and the whole Mediterranean, eouipnted to con¬ 
tain 160 square decrees, at least, 5260 million.^ of 
tuns each day. Philos. I'rans. number 189, or 
Abridg. vol. 2, p. 108.—2. A surface of eiglii 
square inches, evatiorated purely by the natural 
warmth of the weather, without either wind or sun, 
in the course of a whole year, 16292 grains of 
water, or sixty-four cubic inches; consequently, 
the depth of water thus evaporated in one year 
amounts to eight inches. But this being too little 
to answer the experiments of the French, who 
found that it rained nineteen inches of water in 
one year at Paris; or those of Mr. Townley, who 
found the annual quantity of rain in I.ancashlre 
above forty inches; he cunchiiles, that the sim 
and wind contribute more to evaporation than any 
internal heat or agitation of the water. In effect. 
Dr. Halley fixes the annual evaporation of Loudon 
at 4S iiiclics; and Dr. Dob'oii slates the sanie for 
Liverpool at 36^ inches. Philos. Trans, vol. 67, 
p. 252. 

3. The effect of the wind is very considerable, 
on a double account; for Uic same observations, 
show a verv odd quality in the vapours of water, 
viz. that of adhering and hanging to ti.e surface 
that exhaled them, which they clothe as it were 
with a fleece of lapuiirous air; which ouce invesb- 
ing the vapour, it afterwards rises in much less 
quantity. Whence, the quantity of water lost in 
twenty-four hours, wlien the air is very still, was 
very small, in proportion to what went off when 
there was a strong gale of wind abroad to dissipate 
the fleece, and make room fur the emission of va¬ 
pour; and this, even though tlic experiment was 
made in a place as close from the wind as could be 
Contrived, Add, that this fleece of water, bang¬ 
ing to the surface of waters in still weather, is the 
occasion of very strange appearances, by the re¬ 
fraction of the vapours differing from and exceed¬ 
ing that of common air: whence every thing ap¬ 
pears raised, as houses like steeples, ships as oq 
land above the water, the laud raised, and as it 
were lifted from the sea, &c. 

4. The same experiments show that the evapo¬ 
ration in May, Jun^ July, and August, which 
are nearly equal, are m>out three times as great at 
those in the months of November, December, Ja¬ 
nuary, and February. Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions, number 212. 

Dr. Brownrigg, in his Art of making common 
salt, p. 189, fixes the evaporation of some parts of 
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Koglbnd at ^3-8 inches during the months of May, 
lune, .filly, and Aug^ust; and the evaporation of 
the whole year at mure than 140 inches. But the 
evaporation of the fmir summer months at Liver¬ 
pool, on a merlium of four years, was found to be 
only 18-88 inches. Also Dr. Hales calculates 
the greatest annual cvapoiation horn the surface 
of the earth in Enjiland at 6-66 inches; and there* 
fore the annual evaporation from a surface of 
water, is to the annual evaporation from the sur¬ 
face of the earth at Liverpool, nearly as 6 to 1. 
Philos. Trans, vol. 67, ubi supra. 

As a very considerable propoilion of the earth’s 
suiface is covered with water, and as this water is 
constantly evaporatinfi and mixing with tin- atmo¬ 
sphere ill the state of vapour, a precise determi¬ 
nation of the rate of evaporation must be of vei-y 
preat,importance in meteorology. Accordingly, 
many exjtcriment.s have b<;en made to determine 
the point by different philosopbcrs. No person 
has succeeded so completely as ^fr. Dalton: but 
many curious particulais had been previously as- 
cerfaiiied by tite labours of Ricbmaii, Lambert, 
Watson, Snussure, Dc Luc, Kirwan, and others. 
From these we learn that, I. the evaporation is 
eoufiiUHl entirely to the surface of the water: 
hence it is in all cases proportional to the surface 
of the water exposeil to the atmosphere. Much 
more vapour of course rises in maritime countries, 
or those interspersed with lakes, than in inland 
countries. 2. Much mure vapour rises during Lot 
w'e.itlicr than during cold: hence the quantity 
evaporated depends in some ntcasurt'-upon tem¬ 
perature. The precise law has been happily dis¬ 
covered by Mr. Dalton, who says, in general, the 
quantity evaporated from a given surface of water 
per init:ute at any temperatim', is to the quantity 
evapnraled from the same surface at 212°, ns the 
force of vapour at the first tcmpciature is to the 
force of vapour at 212°. Hence, in onlcr to dis¬ 
cover the quantity which will be lost by evapora¬ 
tion from water of a given temperature, we have 
only to ascertain the force of vapour at that tem¬ 
perature. Hence, we see that the presence of at- 
niosplMiiic air obstructs the evaporation of watiT; 
but this evaporation is overcome in proportion to 
the force of the vapour. Mr. Dalton ascribes this 
obstruction to the cw inertiir of air. 3. The quan¬ 
tity of vapour which rises from water, even when 
the temperature is the same, varies according to 
circumstances. It is least of all in calm weather, 
greater when a breeze blow'-, and gri;ntcst of all 
with a strong wind. Mr. Dalton has given a Ublc 
that shews the quantity of vapour raised from a 
cireninr surface of six inches in diaim-ter in at¬ 
mospheric temperatun-s. The first column ex- 
presses the temperature; the second the corre¬ 
sponding force of vapour; the other three columns 
give the number of grains of water that would be 
evaporated from a surface of six inches in diameter 
in tbe respective temperatures, on the supposition 
of there being previously no aqueous vapour in the 
atmosphere. These columns present the ex¬ 
tremes, and the mean of evaporation likely to be 
noticixl, or nearly such; fur the first is calculated 
upon the supposition of .33 grains loss per minute, 
fiuni the vessel of 8^ indies Jn diameter; the se- 
45; and the third 55 grains per minute. 
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Such ii ttir quantity of vapour which wonid 
rise in different circumstances, on the supposition 
that no vapour existed in the atmosphere. But 
this is a supposition which can never be admitted, 
as the atinoiqdiere is in no case totally free from 
vapour. Now, when we wish to ascertain the rate 
at which evaporation is going on, \vc have only to 
find file force of the vapour already in the atmo¬ 
sphere, and subtract it from the force of v'apour at 
the given temperature; the remainder gives us the 
actual force of evaporation; from which, by the 
table, we readily find tbe rate of evaporation. 
Thus, suppose wc wish to know the rate of eva¬ 
poration at the temperatui c 59°. From the table, 
we see tliat the force, of vapour at 59° is 0.5, or 

its force ut212°. Suppose we find by trials, 
that the force of the vapour already existing in 
the atmosphere is 0.‘.’5, or the half of To as¬ 

certain the rate of evaporation, we must subtract 
the a25 from OJ; the remainder 0.25 gives us the 
force of evaporation required; which is precisely 
one half of what it would be if no vapour had pre¬ 
viously existed in the atmosphere. 5. As the force 
of the vapour actually in the atmosphere is seldom 
equal to tbe force of vaponr of the temperature of 
the atmosphere evaporation, with a few exceptions, 
may be considered as constantly going on. Various 
attempts have been made to ascertain the quan¬ 
tity evaporated in tbe course of a year; but the 
difficulty of tbe problem is so great, that wc can 
expect only an approximation towards a solution. 

If we believe Col. Williams, the evaporation 
from the surface of land covered with trees and 
other vegetables is one-third greater than from the 
surffice ot water; but this has not been confirmed 
by other philosophers, From his experiments it 
appears, that in Bradfoid, in New England, tbe 
evaporation, during I'l'lS, amounted to 42.65 
inches. But, from the waythathisex|>«rimentswere 
conducted, tlie amount was probably too great. 

From an exiieriment of Dr. Watson, made on 
the 3d of June, l';79, after a month’s drought, it 
apiiears, that the evaporation from a square inch 
of a grass plot amounted to 1.2 grains in an hour, 
or 26.8 grains in 24 hours, which is 0.061 of an 
inch. In another experiment, after there had 
been no rain for a week, tbe heat of the earth 
being 110°, the evaporation was found almost 
twice as great, or a 0.108 of an inch in the day. 
The mean of these two experiments is 0.084 inches, 
amounting for the whole of June to 2.62 inches. 
If we suppose this to bear the same proportion to 
the whole year that the evaporation in Dr. Dob¬ 
son’s experiments for June do to the annual eva¬ 
poration, wc shall obtain an annual evaporation, 
amonnting to about 22 inches. This is much 
smaller than that obtained by Col. Williams. But 
Dr. Watson’s method was not susceptible of pre¬ 
cision. He oollected tlie vapour raised on the in¬ 
side of a drinking-glass; but it was impossible 
that the glass could condense much more than one 
half of what did ri.se, or would have been raised in 
other circumstances. But then the experiments 
were made in the hottest part of the day, when 
much more vapour is raised than during any part 
of it. 

Tbe mcAt evact set of experiments on the eva¬ 
poration ftom the earth was made by Mr. Dalton 
and Mr. Hoyle, during l’f9fi, and the two suc¬ 
ceeding yearn. The method which they adopted 
was this: Having got a cylindrical vessel of tinned 
iron, ten inches in diameter, and three feet deepy 
there were inserted into it two pipes turned down¬ 


wards for the wat^ to run off into bottles; the 
one pipe was near the bottom of the vessel, tbe 
other was an inch from the top. The vessel was 
filled np for a few inches with gravel and sand, 
and all the rest with good fresh soil. It was tbeit 
put into a hole in the ground, and tbe space around 
filled up with earth, except on one side, for tbe 
convenience of putting bottles to the two pipes; 
then some water was poured on to sadden the 
earth, and as mneh of it as would was suffered to 
run through without notice, by which tbe earth 
might be considered as saturated with water. For 
some weeks the soil was kept above the level of 
the upper pipe, but latterly it was constantly a 
little below it, which precluded any water running 
off through it. For the first year tbe soil at top 
was bare; but fur the two last years it was covered 
with grass the same as any green field. Things 
being thus circumstanced, a regular register was 
kept of the quantity of rain water that ran off from 
the surface of the earth through the upper pipe 
(whilst that took place), and also of the quantity 
o( that which sunk down through the three; feet of 
earth, and ran out tliioiigh ihe lower pipe. A 
rain-gauge of the same diameter was kept close 
by to find the quantity of rain for any correspond¬ 
ing time. The weight of the water which ran 
through the pipes being subtracted from the water 
in the rain-gauge, tbe remainder was considered 
as the weight of the water evaporated from the 
earth in the vessel. 

From the experiments which were thus con¬ 
ducted, it appears that the quantity of vapour 
raised annually at Manchester is about 25 inches. 
If to this wc add five inches fur the dew with Mr. 
Dalton, it will make the annual evaporation 3U 
inches. Now, if we consider the situation of En.C’- 
iand, aiul the greater quantity of vapour rais^ 
from water, it will nut surely be considered as too 
great an allowance, if we estimate the mean an¬ 
nual evaporation over the whole surface of the 
globe at 35 inches. Now, 35 inches from every 
square iuch, on the superficies of the globe, make 
94,450 cubic miles, equal to tlic w,-iter annually 
evapotated over the whole globe. Were this pro¬ 
digious mass of water all to subsist in the atmo¬ 
sphere at once, it would increase its mass by about 
a twelfth, and raise the barometer nearly three 
inches: but this never happens; no day passes 
without rain in some part of the earth; so that 
part of tbe evaporated water is constautly preci¬ 
pitated again. Indeed it would be impossible for 
tbe whole of the evaporated water to subsist in the 
atmraphere at once, at least in tbe state of va¬ 
pour. Manehtster Memoirs. 

But tbe grand question returns upon ais, how is 
water taken up and retained in the atmosphere! It 
cannot be in the state of vapour, it is said, because 
the pressure is too great; there must, therefore, 
be a true chemical solution. But when, we con¬ 
sider that the surfhee of water is subject to a pres¬ 
sure equal to 3U inches of mercury, and that be¬ 
sides this pressure, there is a sensible affinity be¬ 
tween the particles of water themselves; how does 
the insensible affinity of the atmosphere for water 
overcome both these powers? How does vapour, 
which ascends with ,an elastic force of only half ait 
inch of mercury, detach itself from water wbenJt 
has the weight of 30 inches of mercury to oppose 
its ascent? This difficulty applies nearly the 
same to ail theories of tbe solution of water in 
air; and it is therefore,of consequence for every 
one, let him adopt what opinion he aoajr, to re- 
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wov« it. Chemical solution but very ill explains 
iMS hr the affinity of air for vaponr is always de* 
scribed as weak, and yet it must be sufficient to 
overcome a pressure so powerful as that of the 
atraospliere. Mr. Dalton is of opinion, that it is 
not till the<depth of 10 or 12 strata of particles of 
Uny liquid, that the pressure upon each vertical 
cutnmii becomes uniform; and that several of the 
particles in the uppermost stratum are in reality 
subject to very little pressure. Cbcm, Pbiios.p. 193. 

Hence it appears, that we have not, as yet, any 
theory of evaporation which is even plausible. 

EVA'SION. s. (evasfim, Latin.) Excuse; 
subterfuge; sophistry; artifice {Milion). 

EVA'SIVE. a. (from enarfe.) 1. Practising 
evasion; elusive (Pope). 2. Containing an 
evasion; sophistical. 

EVA'S! V^ELY. ad. By evasion; eluslvely; 
sojihisticall^. 

EVATES, and Eubages, orders among 
the Druids. The former took care of the sa- 
orifices; the latter gave themselves up to con* 
tcmplation. 

EUBCEA, the largest island in the £«ean 
sea after Crete, now cadled Negropont. It is 
separated from the continent of Bneotia by the 
narrow straits of the Euripus. It is 150 miles 
long, and 37 broad in its most extensive parts. 
The principal town was Chalcis, and the whole 
island in process of time was subjected to the 
power of the Greeks. {Plin. Strah. See.)— The 
only remarkable person of this name is one of 
the three daughters of the river Asterion, who 
was one of the nurses of Juno. 
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the end of the fourth century, though their 
doctrine and discipline subsisted in Syria, 
Egrot, and other eastern ednotries before the 
birth of Christ; they were thus called because 
they prayed without ceasing, imagining that 
mayer alone was sufficient to save them. 
Their great foundation were those words of St. 
Paul, Epist. i. to the Thessalonluns, cap. v. ver. 
17, pre^ without ceasing. The word is formed 
of the Greek toxn, prayer, whence the 

same with the LaUn prccaforcs, priors. 'They 
were also called Enthusiasts and Messalians, a 
term of Hebrew origin, denoting the same as 
Euchites. The Euchites were a sort of 
mystics who imagined, according to the orien¬ 
tal notion, that two souls residra in man, the 
one good, and the other evil; and who wVre 
zealous in expelling the evil soul or daemon, 
and hastening tl)p return of the good spirit of 
God, by contemplation, prayer, and singing of 
hymns. They also embraced the opinions 
nearly resembling the Manichean doctrine, and 
which they derived from the tenets of the 
oriental philosophy. 

EUCHOLOGIUM. (ivvoxoywv.) A Greek 
term, signifying literally, a mscourseon prayer. 
The word is. formed of jvx"' pi^ycr, and Xoy*;, 
discourse. The euchologium is properly the 
Greek ritual, wherein are prescribed the order 
and manner of every thing relating to the order 
and administration of their ceremonies, sacra¬ 
ments, ordinations, &c. 

KUCLASE. See Gemma. 


EUBULIDES. The most remarkiible of 
this name is a philosopher of Miletus, pupil 

and RHWSsor to Kuclid. Demosthenes was 

one of his pupils. He severely attacked the 
doctrines of Aristotle. 

EUCALY'PTUS, in botany, a genus of the 
class icosandria, order monogynia. Calyx su¬ 
perior, permanent, truncate: covered, before 
flowering, with an entire deciduous lid or > 'I; 
capsule four-celled, o|)ening at top, ma.i^ ■ 
seeded. Fifteeu s{»cies; some with the lid i.r 
veil conic; others hemispheric. All natives 
of New Holland. They are all trees or shrubs; 
and afford, on being tapped, a considerable 
portion of gummose or resinous fluid ; not un- 
frMiiently employed with success in diarrhoeas. 

EUCllARlST, the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper, properly signifies giving thanks. The 
word in its ori^nal Greek, literally 

imports thank^iving; being tbrnied of iv, 
hme, well, ana gratia, thanks. This 

sacrament was instituted by Christ himself, 
and the participation of it is called commu¬ 
nion. The scriptural accounts of the institu¬ 
tion of the eucharist, prove clearly that it was 
a rite designed by God to keep up a continual 
remembrance of the doctrine of the atonement. 
See Dr.^ A. Clarke’s learned Discourse on the 
Eucharist. 

EUCHARI'STICAL. o. (from euckarut.) 
1. Containing acts of IhaqksgiviDg (Ray). 2. 
Relating to the sacrament of the supper of the 
Lord. 

EUCHITES, or Euchitje, a sect who 
were fiist formed into a religious body towards 
VOL. IV. 


EU'CLEA, in botany, a j^us of the class 
dioecia, order dodecandria. Calyx four or five- 
tooihcd ; corol four or five-parted. Male; sta¬ 
mens from twelve to fifteen. Female; germ 
superior; styles two; berry two-celled. One 
species only: a Cape tree, with branching 
spread ; racemes axillary and nodding. 

EUCLID, an eminent philosopher of Me- 
ira, and the disciple of Socrates. Although 
c was extremely partial to his master, he dif¬ 
fered from him in the manner of teaching; for, 
instead of instructing his pupils in morals, he 
confined their attention wholly to the subtleties 
of logic. Hence his followers became noted 
wranglers, and were less desirous of discovering 
truth than puzzling blockheads. 

Euclid, a famous mathematician of Alex¬ 
andria, who flourished B-C. 300. He immor¬ 
talized his name by his books on genmetry, in 
which he digested all the projwsitions of the 
eminent geometricians who had preceded him, 
as Thales, Pythagoras, and others. King Pto¬ 
lemy became one of his pupils, and his school 
became so famous, that Alexandria conUnued 
for ages the great university for mathematicians. 
The latest edition of his works is that of Gre¬ 
gory, Oxford, folio, I7«3. ’HicTe have been 
published many editions of his Elements in 
the course of die last two or three centuries, as 
W Billi^sley, Commandine, De Chales, 
Harrow, 'Tacquet, Ozanam, Whiston, Martin, 
R. Simson, Bonnycastle, Playfair, and Inmm. 
The last four are generally esteemed the nest; 
though Barrow's » particularly valuable, as it 
con tains the whole fifteen btwks, and sir H. 
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Billingsley’s (in 1570), is not merely valuable 
on the same account; but is curious for its 
great age, and for the elaborate preface of John 
l)ee, dated fioni ins “ poore bouse at Mortlakc.” 

liU'COMlS, in botany, a genus of the class 
hexandrta, order monogynia. Corol inferior, 
six-parted, permanent, spreading; fiLinients 
united at the base into a nectary growing to the 
bottom of the corol. Bive species j afl Cape 
plants. 

KU'CRASY. s. (tvt^arM,) An agreeable 
•well-proporlioned mixture of qualities, where¬ 
by the body is in health {Q.uincy). 

EUDlOME'lKlt. See EuDiOMETiiy. 

EUDIOMETllY. purity of air, and 
a scale or incasurc.) The science of de¬ 
termining the purity of atmospheric air, by 
measuring the proiro'rtion of oxygen (on which 
its respirable propirty depends)in agiven quan¬ 
tity oMt: wliencc the tests or instruments em¬ 
ployed in this science are denominated eudio¬ 
meters. 

When the composition of the atmosphere 
became first known to pliilosnphers, it was 
taken for granted that the proportion of Its 
oxygen varies at difl'erent times and in dificrent 
places; and that uimiu this variation depends 
the purity or noxious qualities of air. Hence it 
became an object of great importance to get 
possession of a method to determine readily llie 
quantity of oxygen in a given portion of air. 
Accordingly various nietliods were proposed, 
all of them depending upon the property which 
many bodies possess of absorbing the oxygen of 
the air without acting upon its azote. 

These bodies were mixed with a certain 
known quantity of atmospheric air in graduated 
glass vessels, iiivciteii over water, and the pro¬ 
portion of oxygen w.as deteriniuee! by tlie dimi¬ 
nution of bulk. The eudiometers thus pro- 

} >ose<l by dift'erent clieniists, may be reduced to 
out; that of nitrous gass, of sulphurcts, of hy¬ 
drogen guss, and of phosphorus. 

Eudiometer of Nitrous Gass. 

1. Tlie first eudiometer was devised in conse¬ 
quence of Dr. Priestley’s discovery, that wlicn 
nitrous ^8 is mixed with air over water, the 
bulk of the mixture diminishes rapidly, in 
consequence of the combination of the gass 
with the oxvgen of the air, and the absorption 
of the nitric acid thus formed by the water. 
When nitrous gass is mixed with azotic gass, no 
diminution at all takes place. When it is 
mixed with oxygen gass in proper proportions, 
the absorption is complete. Hence it is evi¬ 
dent, that in all cases of a mixture of these 
two gasses, the diminution will be proportional 
to the quantity of the oxygen. Of course it 
will indicate the proportion of oxygen in air; 
it will indtcato> the different quantities of 
oxygen which they contain, provided the com- 

S nent parts of air be susceptible of variation. 

r. Priestley’s method was to mix together 
equal hulks of air and nitrous gass in a low jar, 
and then to transfer the mixture into a narrow 
graduated glass tulic about three feet long, in 
order to measure the diminottoA of bulk. He 
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expressed this diminulioa by the numb^/ pf 
hundred parts remaining. Thus supposO he 
had mixed together equal parts of nitrous gass 
and air, tlie sum total of this mixture was 200 
(or 2'OU): suppose the residuum when mea¬ 
sured ill the graduated tube to amount to 104 
(or 1.04), and of course that ninety-six parts of 
the whole had tiisapjiearcd, he cienoted the pu¬ 
rity of the air thus tried bv 104. A more con¬ 
venient instrument was invented by Dr. Fal¬ 
coner of Bath ; and Fontana greatly improved 
tiiis method of measuring the purity of air. A 
description of his eudiometer was published by 
Jiigcnhousz in the first volume of his experi¬ 
ments; hiUitwas Mr. Cavendish who first 
brought this eudiometer to such a state of pre¬ 
cision, as to be enabled to ascertain correctly 
the constituents of air. His method was to 
put 125 measures of nitrous gass into a glass 
vessel, and to let up into it very slowly 100 
measures of the air to be examined, agitating 
the vessel containing the nitrous gass during 
the whole time. The diminution of bulk 
when the process was conducted iii this way 
was almost uniform. The greatest was 110, 
the least 10{)8; the mean 108'2. The varia¬ 
tion he found to dc|)end, not upon the air ex¬ 
amined, bill upon the state of the water in 
which tlic experiment was made. If the ex¬ 
periment was reversed, by letting up the ni¬ 
trous gass toeoiumoii air, he used 100 measures 
of each, and the diminution in that case was 
only <)0 measures. 

This constancy in the diminutinn of the 
bulk of all the different .specimens of common 
air examined, induced Mr. Cavendish to con¬ 
clude, that the proportion between the oxygen 
and azote in common air does not vary. To 
find tlie absolute quantity of oxygen in air, he 
mixed together oxygen gass and azote in various 
proportions, and at last found that a mixture of 
10 measures of the purest oxygen which he 
could procure with 38 measures of azol, was 
just as inuch diminished by nitrous gass as the 
same bulk of common air. Hence he con¬ 
cluded that air is composed of 10 parts by bulk 
of oxygen, and 38 of azot, which gives us for 
its composition per cent 

7y.l6 azot. 

20.84 oxygen. 

100.00 

Or very nearly 2l per cent, of oxygen gass. 

Other pliiiosophcrs, who did not pay that 
rigid attention to precision which characterises 
all Mr. Cavendish’s experiments, obtained va¬ 
riable results from the nitrous g.vss eudiometer. 
Most of the circumstances which occasion the 
variation, were {xiinted out by Cavendish ; 
but they seem to have escaped tne observation 
of succeeding chemists. Humboldt’s attempt 
to render the eudiometer of Fontana accurate 
did not succeed. But Mr. Dalton has lately 
explained the anomalies in a very luminous 
manner. According to this philosopher, oxy¬ 
gen gass and nitrous gass are capable of unidng 
in two proportions: 21 measures of oxygen 
gass, or with twice 36-72 measures. Both of 
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ihcse compounds are soluble in water. If the 
twbe be wide, a considerable portion of nitrous 

S iss comes at once in contact with the oxygen. 

encc the latter guss combines with a maximum 
of nitrous, especially if agitation be employed. 
In a narrow tube the oxygen combines with 
the minimum of nitrous gass, provided no agi¬ 
tation be employed, and the residue be ptiired 
soon into another vessel. When intermediate 
proportions are used, the absorption will be in¬ 
termediate. Mr. Dalton recommends a narrow 
tube; the nitrous gass is to be only in the pro¬ 
portion requisite to form the minimum combi¬ 
nation ; no agitation is to be employed 5 and 
when the diminution is completed, the gass 
must be transferred to another tube. To 100 
measures of air, add about 36 of nitrous gass; 
noK! the diminution of bulk, and multiply it 
hy tV-* prodtict gives the bulk of oxygen 
in the air examined. In order to get rid of 
the anomalies which had perplexed farmer ex¬ 
perimenters, Mr. Davy ])roposed to employ the 
nitrous gass in a different state. He caused 
sulphat or luuriat of iron to absorb ibis gass 10 
s-aiuration, and employed the dark brown li¬ 
quid thus obuiined to tleprivc air of its oxygen. 
A small graduated glass tube, filled with the 
air to be examined, is plunged into the nitmus 
.solution, and moved a little backwards and 
forvvanls. The whole of the oxygen is ah- 
sorlied in a few minutes. The state of great¬ 
est absorption ought to be marked, as the mix¬ 
ture afterwards emits a little g-ass, which would 
alter the result. By means of this, Mr. Davy 
exainiued the air at Bristol, and found it al¬ 
ways to contain 0‘21 of oxygen. Air sent to 
Dr. Beddoes from the coast of Guinea gave 
exactly the same result. 

Eudiometer of Sulphurets. 

2 . For the secontl kind of eudiometer we 
are indebted to Scheelc. 1 1 is merely a gra¬ 
duated glass vessel, containing a given Quan¬ 
tity of air, exposed to newly prepared liquid al¬ 
kaline or eartny sulphurets, or to a mixture of 
iron filings and sulphur, formed into a paste 
with water. These substances absorb the 
whole of tlie oxj'gen of the air, which converts 
a portion of the sulphur into an acid. The 
oxygen contained in the air thus examined is 
judged by the diminution of hulk which the 
air has undergone. This method is not only 
exccetlingly simple, but it requires very little 
address, and yet is susceptible of as great aceu- 
racy as any other w'hatever. The only ob¬ 
jection to which it is liable is its slowness for 
when the quantity of air operated on is consi¬ 
derable, several days elapse before tin; diminu¬ 
tion has reached its maximum. 

But this objection has been completely ob¬ 
viated by Mr. de Marti, who has brought 
Scheele’s eudiometer to a state of perfection. 
He found that a mixture pf iron filings and sul¬ 
phur does not answer well, because it emits a 
amallquantity of hydrogen gass, evolved by the 
action of the sulphuric acid formed upon the 
iron : hut the hyarogureted sulphurets, formed 
by Iwiling together sulphur and liquid potash 


or lime"water, answered the purpose perfiecttyi 
These substances, indeed, when newly pre* 
pared, have the property of absorbing a small 
portion of azotic gass 5 but they lose this pro* 

a when saturated with that gass, which is 
' effected by agiuting them for a few mi¬ 
nutes with a small imitiou of atmospheric air. 
His apparatus is merely a glass tube, ten inches 
long, and rather less than half an inch in dia¬ 
meter, open at one end, and hermetically scal¬ 
ed at the other. The close end is divided into 
100 equal parts, having an interval of one line 
between each division. The use of this tube 
id to measure the portion of air to be employed 
in the experiment. The tube is filled wkh 
water; and by allowing the water to run out 
gradually while the tube is inverted, and the 
open end kept shut with the finger, the gra¬ 
duated prt IS exactly filled with air. These 
hundred parts of air kre introduced into a glass 
bottle filled with liquid sulphuret of lime, pre¬ 
viously saturated with azotic gas, and capable 
of holding from two to four times the bulk of 
the air intruduced. The bouic is then to be 
corked with a ground glass stopper, and agi¬ 
tated for five minutes. After this die cork is 
to be withdrawn, while the mouth of the 
phial is imder water; and for the greater secu¬ 
rity, it may be corked and agitated again. After 
tins, the air is to be again transferred tothe gra¬ 
duated glass tube, in order to ascertain the di¬ 
minution of its bulk. 

Air examined by this process suffers precise¬ 
ly the same diminutiou m whatever circum¬ 
stances the experiments are matle: no variation 
is observed whether the wind be high or low, 
or from what quarter soever it blows; whe¬ 
ther the air tried be moist or dry, hot or cold; 
whether the barometer be high or low. Nei¬ 
ther the season of the year, nor the situation of 
the place, its vicinity to the sea, to marshes, or 
to mountains, make any difference. Mr. De 
Marti found the diminution always beiween 
0 «l and 0-23. 

Eudiometer of Hydrogen Gass. 

3. The third kind of eudiometer was pro¬ 
posed by Volta. The suliatance employed by 
that philosopher to separate the oxygen from 
the air was hydrogen gass. His method was to 
mix given proportions of the air to be exa¬ 
mined and hydrogen gass in a graduated glass 
tube; to fire the iiii.xture by an electric spark; 
and to judge of the purity of the air by the 
bulk of the residuum. Tiiis metlioti has been 
lately examined by Gay Lussac and Hum¬ 
boldt. They have'foimtl it susceptible of great 
precision. It is one of the simplest and most 
elegant methods of e.slimating the proportion of 
oxygen in air. When 100 measures of hy¬ 
drogen are mixed with 200 , or any greater bulk 
of oxygen up to <)00 m^ures, the (liininntioa 
of bulk .alter detonation is always 146 measures. 
The same diminution is obtained if the hydro¬ 
gen be increased up to a certain quantity. 
The result of their trials is, that 100 measures 
of oxygen gass require 900 of hydrogen for 
complete combustion, which coincides very 
^ Ila 

. t 
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well with the trials previously made in this 
country. Hence the method of using this eu¬ 
diometer is very simple: mix together equal 
hulks of the air to be examined, and of hydro¬ 
gen ipss, ascertain the diminution of bulk after 
coniDustion, divide it by three ; the quotient 
represents the number of measures of oxygen 
in the air. A great number of trials, in dif¬ 
ferent seasons of the year, of mixtures of 300 
measures of air and as much hydrogen, gave al¬ 
most uniformly a diminution of bulk amount¬ 
ing to I^ measures. Now the third of 126 
is 43, the quantity of oxygen in 200 measures 
of air. Hence 100 parts of air, according to 
these trials, contain 31 of oxygen. 

Eudiometer of Phosphorus. 

4. In the fourth kind of eudiometer, the ab¬ 
straction of the oxygen of air i> accomplished 
by means of phosphorus. This eudiometer 
was first proposed by Achard. It was ennsi- 
derably improved ^ Reboul, and by Seguin 
and I.avoisier •, but Rerthollet has lately brought 
it to a state of perfection. 

Instead of the rapid combustion of phos¬ 
phorus, this last philosopher has substituted its 
spontaneous combustion, which absorbs the 
oxygen of air completely; and when the quan¬ 
tity of air operated on is small, the process is 
over in a short time. The whole apparatus 
consists in a narrow graduated tube of glass, 
containing the air to be cxamiried, into wdiich 
is introduced a cylinder of phosphorus fixed 
upon a glass rod, while the tul>e stands inverted 
over water. The phosphorus should be so long 
as to traverse nearly the whole of the air. Im- 
mediatelv white vapours rise from the phospho¬ 
rus and fill the tube, lliese continue till the 
whole of the OKj^gen combines with phospho¬ 
rus. They consist of phosphoric acid, which 
falls by its weight to the bottom of the vessel, 
and is absorbed by the water. The residuum 
is merely the azotic gass of the air, holding a 
I)ortion of phosphorus in solution. Berthollot 
has ascertained, that by this foreign body its 
bulk is increased one-fortieth part. Conse¬ 
quently the bulk of the residuum, diminished 
by one-forty, gives ns the bulk of the azotic 

? ;ass of the air examirted; which bulk subtracted 
rom the original mass of air gives us the pro¬ 
portion of oxygen gass contained in it. All the 
different experiments which have been made by 
means of this eudiometer agree precisely in 
their result, and indicate that the proportions 
of the ingredients of air are always the same; 
namely, about O'Sl ^rts of oxygen gass, and 
0 7g of azode gass. Ixrthollet found these pro- 
jportions in ^ypt and France, and we have 
found them constantly in London, in all 
the diflbrent seasons of the year. 

Thus it appears that whatever method is em- 
|doyed to abstract oxvgen from air, the result 
is uniform, provided the nperiment be pre¬ 
cisely made. They all indicate that common 
air consists very nearly of SI parts of oxygen, 
and 79 of azote. Sehede and Lavoissier found 
37 percent, ofm^gen, but their methods were 
not susceptible of precision. Air, then, does 


not vary in its composition; the proportieij 
between its constituents is constant in all places 
and in all heights. Gay Lussac exaininra air 
brought from the height of more than 31,000 
feet above Paris, and found it precisely the 
same as the air at the earth’s surface. 

Eudiometers. 

The instruments employed in eudiometrical 
observations, as w'e hate already observed, are 
denominated eudiometers; and consist of jars 
graduated in some [>articniar manner for the 
pur|X)se of ex|)eriment. The jar employed for 
this purpose should be wider at the boitohi than 
at the top, that it may stand securely: and in 
order to graduate it, weigh in the jar successive 
purtions of distilled water, corrcsimnding with 
the divisions of the cubic inch iutendetl to'i>e 
marked, and scratch the levels by the file or a 
diamond, and carry the lines of uivision nearly 
round the whole circumference of the jar; as 
otherwise some deception may easily arise in 
the use of it, unless the surfaces of the top and 
bottom of the jar should be exactly parallel to 

each other; for when graduated by successive 

quantities of water, it is obvious that the jar 
must stand on its closed end, and the contrary 
when graduated by portions of air. 

But this may be regarded as merely a gra¬ 
duated, and not, strictly s|)eaking, an eudioine- 
trical jar. Eudiometrical vessels, however, 
have been contrived, in which the substance 
intended to :uialyze the contained air, by ab¬ 
sorbing a portion, may be convenientiy a|)plied 
to it. 

Of these, the first wc shall notice is Dr. 
Hope's. It consists of two parts, the lower of 
which is a short thick bottle, with an upper 
and a side opening (the latter closed by a glass 
stopple); and the higher part is a graduated 
tube closed at top, and accurately fitting itHo 
the lower bottle w grinding. To use it, take 
off the tube, and fill it quite full with the gass 
to be examined j and fill also the bottle with 
the eudiometrical liquid (sulphuret of lime, for 
example), and without shaking it, sink it in 
water. Then immersing the open end of the 
tube in the same vessel, miiig it over the bottle 
and thrust it in. The Imttle and tube may 
then be taken out and well shaken, that the 
liquor may thoroughly come in contact with 
the contained gass; and the bottle from time to 
time rerimmersed under water, and the side 
stopple a little loosened, that the water may 
rush in, to supply the partial vacuum produced 
by the absorption. Tnis will, indccu, some¬ 
what dilute the eudiometrical liquor, but not 
so as to prevent it front acting. When no 
more absorption takes place, uic process is 
finished (wtiich at longest only requires a few 
minutes), and the absorption is noted at once 
by the graduated scale; or if the tube be not 
graduated, the residual gass may be transferred 
to another that is. 

Another eudiometer has been invented by Mr. 
Davy, but rather for the analysis of atmospheric 
air than of any other aortal compoiiod. It 
consisu simply of a portion of a glass barometer 
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tube, bent into two legs of raual lengths, both 
of which ,'ire furnished wiui glass stopples, 
and one of them graduated. It is thus used; 
the tube is of course filled with the air of the 
place which it occupies} or for greater cer¬ 
tainty, it may be first entirely filled with water, 
and then inverted ; by which means the ad¬ 
joining air will cuter as the w'ater falls out. 
Then holding it with the bend lowermost, and 
both the stopples out, drop down through the 
plain or iingraduated side a little water, till it 
reaches the beginning of the graduation, and 
close the graduated side with tiie stopple, so 
that the air may occupy exactly the whole of 
the graduated space. Then pour down the 
plain side upon the water the eudiomctrical li¬ 
quor (sulphat of iron holding nitrous gas in 
solution) till this side is quite full, and close 
the stopple also. The whole cavity will then 
contain a known portion of air in contact with 
the proper liquor, wliich, by agitation, will 
absorb all the oxygen of the air in a few se¬ 
conds, and by loosening the stopple of the 
plaid iiidc under water, the residuary pss on 
the other side will shrink to its proper volume, 
and may be estimated immediately. 

EUliOSlA, Athenxa (before her con¬ 
version to Christianity), a celebrated lady, 
the daughter of Leontius, philosopher of 
Athens; who gave her such a learned cdura- 
cation, that at his death he left her only a small 
legacy, saying she was capable of making her 
own fortune; but pleading at Athens without 
success against her two brothers, for a share in 
her father's estate, she carried her cause per¬ 
sonally by appeal to Constantinople; recom¬ 
mended herself to Pulcheria, the sister of the 
eniiieror Theodosius the younger; embraced 
Christianity, was baptized by the name of Eu- 
dosia, and soon after married to the em])cror. 
Their union lasted a considerable time: hut a 
diiference at last taking place, on account of 
the emperor’s jealousy excited by Chrysa- 
pins the eunuch, she retired to Jerusalem, 
where she s|)ent many years in building and 
adorning churches and relieving the poor. 
Dupin says, that she did not return thence till 
after the emperor’s death ; but Cave tells ns, 
that she was reconciled to him, returned to 
Conslantiuopic, and continued with him till 
his death; after which she went again to Pa¬ 
lestine, where she spent the remainder of her 
life in pious works. She died in the year 460, 
according to Duptn; or 4Sp, according to 
Cave: the latter observes, that on her death¬ 
bed she took a solemn oath, by which she de¬ 
clared lierself entirely free from any stains of 
unchastity. She was the author of a para¬ 
phrase on the eight first hooks of the Old Tes¬ 
tament in heroic verse; and of a ^eat number 
of poems, which are lost. 

EUDOXIA, a daughter of Theodosius the 
younger, who married (be emperor Maximus, 
and invited Genseric the Vandal over into 
Italy. 

EUDOXI ANS, a party or sect in the fourth 
century, so denominated from their leader £u- 
dencias, patriarch of Antioch and Constantino¬ 
ple, a great defender of the Ariau doctrine. 
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The Eudoxians adhered to the errors of the 
Ariaiis, &c. maintaining, tiial the son was cre¬ 
ated out of nothing, 8 cc. 

EUDOXUS, of Cnidus, a ciiy of Caria in 
Asia Minor, flourished about 370 years ^ibre 
Christ. He learned geometry from Archytas, 
and afterwards travelled into E^pt to learn 
astronomy and other sciences. There he and 
Plato studied together, as Laertius informs us, 
for the space of 13 years; and afterwards came 
to Athens, fraught w ith all sorts of knowledge, 
which they had imbibed from the mouths of 
the priests. Here Eudoxus opened a school; 
wliich he supported with so much glory, and 
renown, that even Plato, though his friend, is 
said to have envied him. Eudoxus con^sed 
Elements of Geometry, from whence Euclid 
literally 'oorrowed, as mentioned by Proclus. 
Cicero calls Eudoxus the neatest astronomer 
that had ever lived; and Petronius says, he 
spent the latter part of his life upon the top of 
a very hioh mountain, that he might contem¬ 
plate the stars and the heavens with more con¬ 
venience and less interruption: and we learn 
from Strabo, that there were some remains of 
his observatory at Cnidus, to be seen even in 
his time. He died* in the 53d year of his age. 
{Hutton), 

EVE, the mother of all mankind, who, be¬ 
ing deluded by the serfient, occasioned the fall, 
and all its diMnal consequences. 

EVE. E'ven. s. (®j:en, Sakonp I. The 
close of the day {May). 2. The vigil or fast 
to be observed before a holiday {Duppa). 

EVECTION, is used by some astronomers 
for the libration of the moon; being an ine¬ 
quality in her motion, by which, at or near the 
quadratures, she is not in a line drawn througli 
the centre of the earth to the sun, as she is at 
the sizygics, or conjunction and opposition, 
but makes a small angle with that line. 

The term evcclion is used Iw some astrono¬ 
mers to denote that equation of the moon’s mo¬ 
tion, which is proportional to the sine of dou¬ 
ble the distance of the moon from the sun, 
diminished by the moon’s anomaly. 

The general and constant effect of the cvcc- 
tion is to diminish the equation of the centre 
in the sizygies, and to augment it in the qua¬ 
dratures. if this diminotinn and augmenta¬ 
tion were always the same, the evection would 
dcjiend solely on the angular distance of the 
moon from the sun; hnt its absolute value va¬ 
ries likewise with the distance of the moon 
from the jierigce of its orbit. The period of 
the evection differs very little from a periodical 
revolution of the moon, it is 27 ’178533 days. 

Bepreseiiting the moon by the sign 5 , and 
as the sun by ©, the evection may be express¬ 
ed by 

l."34018 sin. (2 dist. <[ © —meananom. 
^ ), From this it will be easy to trace the suc¬ 
cessive variations of this inequality: for, it will 
only lie requisite to consider the divers values 
which its argument may assume. If, for exam¬ 
ple, we would know the case where it attaivs its 
maximum, we have only to enquire when the 
angle;! dist. ( Q — meananoqg. ([, becomes 
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equal to C)0® or to 270 ®; because then the sine 
of tlmt angle being equal to unity taken posi¬ 
tively or negaiively, the cveriion will become 
20'2fl". The first value will 
obtain in Uie quadrature, for instance, when 
the mean anomaly will be equal to ()0°; for 
wc shall then have 2 dist. ([ Q=I80'’, and 2 
rli t. <[ 0“” mean anom. ([=183°— 90 °. 
On the contrary, the evcction will disappear, 
when the argunieni is either 0° or 180®, which 
happens, for example, in the sizygies, when 
the moon will be in its perige or apogej be¬ 
cause in that case the distance of the moon 
from the sun is either 0® or 180®, and it is the 
same with the mean anomaly. But by (he va-' 
rlous combinations and mutations of the two 
angles which form the argument of the evec- 
tion, the greatest and the least values occur 
again, according to the values of that argument 
in several other points of the orbit. In gene¬ 
ral, in the conjunctions the evcction will have 
a contrary sign to the equation of the centre j 
for its argument then becomes — mean anoin. 

<[ , which w’ill in that ease give a negative 
sign if the anomaly is less than 180®, and a 
positive sign if it he greater ; but in the former 
case the equation of the centre is additive, in 
the latter it is suiiracttve. 

It will be the same at the oppositions, as we 
may easily assure oursehes ; since we sec that 
in general in the sizygies the evectiori is sub¬ 
tractive from the equation of the centre 1 while, 

on the contrary, it becomes additive in the qua¬ 
dratures. Thus the early observers, who only 
determined the elements of the lunar theory by 
means of eclipses, and solely with the view of 
predicting those phaenomcna, found the equa¬ 
tion of the centre too small by all the quanti¬ 
ties of the evcction in the sizygies. 

We may easily find the period of the evec- 
tion from the variations of the angle on which 
it depends : it is merely necessary to compute 
the changes that angle undergoes in a given 
time, and thence to infer by a simple profior- 
tion the number of days required to produce a 
variation of 363®. This period we have stated 
near the commencement of the present atticle. 

EVKLYN (John), an ingenious writer of 
the last century. He was born at Wotion, in 
Surrey, in l6S0, and educated at Baliol college, 
Oxford. In 1644 he went on his travels, and 
improved himself greatly in the knowj.-'dge of 
antiquities and the arts. About 1 6.50 he mar¬ 
ried a daughter of sir Robert Brown, the En¬ 
glish ambassador at Paris, and thereby became 
possessed of Sayes C'ourt, a seat in the county 
of Kent, whither he retired, and composed se¬ 
veral books, polilicai and philosophicdl. lie 
was not, however, so absorbed in study as to 
neglect public affairs, for on the death of Rich¬ 
ard Cromwell he laboured zealously in bring¬ 
ing about the restoration. On the king’s re¬ 
turn he was honoured with particular marks 
of his attention; and at the establishment of 
the royal society he became one of the first 
members. In l 6 ft 2 appear<^ his 5»cuiptora, or 
the History and A rt of Chalcography and En¬ 
graving-in Copper, with an ample enumera- 
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tion of the most renowned masters and their 
works; to which is annexed, a new manner of 
engraving, or mezzotinto, communicated by 
his royal highness prince Rupert to the author 
of this treatise, 8 vo. In I(164 Mr, Evelyn was 
appointed one of the commissioners to take 
care of the sick and wounded; and the 
same year came out his great work, entitled, 
Sylva, or a Discourse of Forest Trees, folio, 
which work has gone through several editions. 
At his entreaty it was that lord Henry Howard 
presented the university of Oxford with the 
Arundelian marbles, for which that learned 
hody returned Mr. Evelyn their thanks. He 
was appointed one of the coininissioners for re¬ 
building St, Paul's, and paid considerable at¬ 
tention to that great work. In 1669 he was 
honoured with the degree of Li.,. 1 ). by the 
university of Oxford, and about the same time 
was appointed one of the coininissioners of the 
new hoard of trade. At the accession of James 
II. he was made one of the commissioners ibr 
executing the office of lord privy seal, and after 
the revolution he was a])))oiiitcd treasurer of 
Greenwich hospital. In 1697 appeared his Nu- 
inisinata, or Discourse of Medals, in folio. This 
ingeiiiousund iiidefaligahic man died in theabili 
sear of his age, in 1706 , and was bnried with 
his ancestors at Wotton. He wrote a great 
iiuiiibcr of books besides those above mentioned. 

E''VKN. «. (epen, S.ixon.) 1 . Level; not 
rugged; not unequal (AV/c/o/i). 2. Uniionn ; 
cijual to itself (PWar). .t. Letel witli ; par.il- 
lel to (Exodus). 4. Not having inclinaiioii 
any way (Slia/ispeare). 5. Not having any 
part higher or lower tiuin the other (Darirs). 
(). Equal on both sides; fair (So7ilh). 7 . With¬ 
out any thing owed, cither good or ill; out of 
debt {Ulialspcare). 8 . Calm ; not subject to 
elevation or depression ; not uncertain {Pope). 
9 . C.-ipableto be divided into equal parts; nut 
odd (Tailor). 

Even number, evenly even nu,m- 
BER, and evenly odd number. Sec 
Numbi- R. 

To E'ven. b. a. (from the noun.) l.To 
make even. 2 . To make out of debt {Shoi- 
speare). .3. To level; to make level [liuleigh). 

To E'ven. v. n. 'I'o be equal to {Caretr). 

E'ven. nd. (often contractcil to r»’w.) I. 
Verily {Spenser). 2 , Notwithstanding {Dry- 
dt7i^, 3. Likewise; not only so, but also {Ai~ 
trel'urif). 4. So much as (A'/t’t/ir). 

EV ENHA'NDED. a. {even and handed.^ 
Impartial; equitable {ShaLpeare). 

E'VENING. s. (»prn, Saxon.) 'fhe close 
of the day; the beginning of night {fVatts). 

E'VENLY. (from cccB.) l. Equally; uni¬ 
formly (^e«</c^), 2 . Lcvelly; without aspe¬ 

rities {fFottoii). 3. Without inclination to 
either side; horizontally {Brerewood). 4. 
linjmriially; without favour or enmity {Bac.). 

E'VEN^NESS. s . (from eocB.) 1 . State of 
being even. 2. Uniformity; regularity (Grew). 
3. Equality of surface; levelness. 4. Freedom 
fmm inclination to cither.side ; horizontal po¬ 
sition {Hooker). S. Impartiality; eqorl re¬ 
spect. 6 . Calmness; freedom from pcrturbft* 
tion; equanimity (AUerhury), 
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E'VENSONG. s. (even and eang.) I. The 
form of worship used in the evening (Taylor). 
2 . The evening; the close of the day (Dry- 
den). 

K'VENTIDE. s. (even and tide.) The time 
of evening (Spenser). 

EVE'NT. s. (euentus, Latin.) 1. An acci¬ 
dent; any thiuj' that happens, good or bad 
(Ecrlus). 2 . The consequence of an action; 
the conclusion j the upshot (Drydvti). 

To EVE'N'l'ERATE. v. a. (evtnlero, I^t.) 
I’o rip up; lunpen the belly (Brown). 

KVii'Sf I’FUL. a. andyi*//.) Full of 
incidents (S/wkspenre). 

To EVK'NTILATE. v. n. (ereniilv, Lat.) 

1 . To winnow; to silt out. 2. I’o examine; 
to diaenss 

EVENTUAL, a. (from event.) Flappcuing 
in ootiscqiicnce of any thing; consenuential. 

EV'E'N"rUALLY. ad. In the event; in the 
last result; in the consequence (Boyle), 

EVEN US, a river of TEtolia, flowing into 
the Ionian sea. It receives its nanae fromEve- 
nus, son i.f Mars anti Stero|>e, who being una¬ 
ble to overcome Idas, who had promised him 
liis daughter Marpessa in marriage, if he sur- 

( lassed him in running, grew so desirerate that 
le threw himself into the river, which after- 
Wtirds bore his name. (Ouid). 

Ji'VER. ad. (ffippe, Saxon.) 1. At any 
time (Tillolson). 2 . At ail times; alw'ays; 
without end (Hooker). 3. Tor ever. Eternal¬ 
ly; to perpetuity (Phil.). 4. At one time 
(Sipemrr). .5. In any degree {UaU). (). A 
word of enforcement, or aggravaiion. j'Is soon 
ns ever he had done it (Sliakspeare). 7- Ev er 
a. Any (Shakspcarc). 8 . It is often contracted 
into e’er. y. it is much used in com|)osition 
in the sense of always ; as evergreen, green 
throughout the year; cverdurmg, enduring 
without end. 

EVKRBU'BBLING. a. Boiling up with 
perpetual innrmurs (Crashaw). 

EVERBURNING, o. Unextinguished 
(Milton). 

EVE'RDURING. a. Eternal; enduring 
without I'lid (Italeigh). 

EVERGETES, a surname, signifying be- 
'nefador, given to Philip of Macedonia, and 
commotdv to the kings of Syria and Pontiis. 

EVKRGRt?EN. o. Verdant throughout the 
year (Mtllon). 

E'vekgreen. s. A plant that retains its 
verdure through all the seasons (Evelyn). 
Evergreen oak, in botany. See Lu- 

ERCUS. 

Evergreen thorn, in botany. See 

r I LUS< 

EVFJRHO'NOURED. a. Always held in 
honour or esteem (Pope). 

EVERLASTING, o. Enduring without 
end; perpetual; immortal; eternal (Ham¬ 
mond). 

Everlasting, in bouny. See Gna- 

THALIUM. 

Everlasting, flower. See Gom- 

VHRCENA. 

Evsrlastinc fea. See Lathykvs. 
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Everla'sting. t. Eternity (Psalms). 
EVERLA'STlNGLY.od. Eternally; with* 
out end (Shakspeare). 

EVERLA'STINGNESS. s. Eternity; per¬ 
petuity; an indefinite duration (Donne). 

EVERLPVING. «. Living without end; 
immortol; eternal; incessant (Netaton). 

EVERMO'RE.ad. Always; eternally (Til- 
lotsoH). 

EVEllO'PEN. a. Never closed ; not at any 
time sliut (Taylor). 

EVERPLE'ASING. c. Delightine at all 
tinies; never ceasing to give pleasure (Sidney). 

Jo EVE'RSE. V. a. (eversus, Liitin.) To 
overthrow; to subvert: not iisetl (Glanville). 

EVliiRSHOT, a town in Dorsetshire, with 
a market on Fridays. Lat. dU. 52 N. Lon. 

2 . .55 W. 

To EVE'RT. V. a. (everto, Latin.) To de¬ 
stroy; to overthrow (/4vyj77e). 

EVEUWATCHFUL. a. Always vigilant 
(Pope). 

E'VERY . a. (a?Fei\ ealc, Saxon.) 1 . Each 
one of all (//ammond). 2 . Eveky-whebe. 
In all places (Hooker). 

EVERYO'UNG. a.,Not subject to old age; 
undecaving (Pope). 

E’VESDROPPER. s. (eaves and dropper.) 
Some mean fellow that skulks about a house 
ill the niiiht to listen (Dryden). 

EVESHAM, a borough in Worcestershire, 
with a market on Mondays. It is seated on a 
hill which rises with a gradual ascent from the 

Avon, over which is a stone bridge. It was 

formerly famous for .an abbey : it now ha^ 3 
churches. Lat..52 4 N. Lon. 1,45 W. 

Evesham (The. Vale of), in Worcester¬ 
shire, on the banks of the Avon, which flows 
along the S.E. part of the county in its course 
to meet the Severn. It is celebrated for its 
fertility and beauty; and, beside the usual ob¬ 
jects of agriculture, great quantities of garden- 
stuff are here grown, and sent to tlie towns 
around to a considerable distance. In this 
vale, Simon de Montfort, carl of Leicester, was 
defeated and slain, in 1206 , the very year in 
which, by virtue of his usurjjcd authority, that 
admirable part of our constitution, the house^ 
of commons, is said to have first received its 
existence* 

To EVE'STIGATE. v. a. (cvestigo, Lat.) 
To search out. 

EUGENE (Francis), prince of Savoy, de¬ 
scended from Cariguan, one of the three 
branches of the house of Savoy, and son of Eu¬ 
gene Maurice, general of the Swiss and Ori¬ 
sons, governor of Champagne, and earl of 
Soissons, was born in l6o3. I-ouis XIV. to 
whom he became afterwards so ^midable M 
enemy, thought him so unproini«ng a l^outm 
that tie refused him preferment both in the 
church and the state, thinking him too muck 
addicted to pleasure to be useful in either. 
Prince Eugene, in disgust, tmilted Frani*? 
and, retiring to Vienna, devoted himself to the 
imperial service. The war between the em¬ 
peror and the^Torks afforded the first opMrto- 
nity of exerting hit military taleoti i ana eveif 
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campaign proved a new step in his advance¬ 
ment to the highest oilices in the army. He 
gave the Turks a memorable defeat at Zenta; 
commanded the German forces in Italy, wiiere 
he foiled marshal \'^illeroy in every engage¬ 
ment, and at length took him prisoner. Our 
limits do not allow a detail of his campaigns; 
but prince Eugene distinguished himself great¬ 
ly, when the emperor and queen Anne united 

g ainst the exorbitant |)ower of Louis XIV. 

e died at Vienna in the year 173(); and was 
as remarkable for his modesty and liberality, as 
for his abilities in the held and the cabinet. 

EUGENIA. Yamboo. Clove-tree. In 
botany, a gen ns of the class icosandria, order 
monogynia. Calyx four-cleft, superior; pe¬ 
tals four; berry one-cclletl, inatiy-scedcd. 
Twenty-nine species; natives of the East nr 
West Indies, or South America. Generally 
trees rising to between twenty and thirty feet; 
bearing a plum-shaped fruit, inclosing a single 
nut. 

The two following species are particularly 
worth noticing: 

l.E.jambos. Malabar plum. I.eavcs very 
entire, lanceolate; peduncles terminal, about 
/our-flowered. Tire fruit is eaten both fresh, 
and preserved in sugar. A conserve is made of 
the flowers for medicinal piir|ioses, and most 
commonly used as an astringent. 

2. E. caiyophyllata. Arrjmatic clove-tree. 
Leaves very entire, oblong, rather acute; pa¬ 
nicles axillary and terminal; |)cduncles tri- 
chotomous; calyx repand; fruit elliptic. This 
has formerly been regarded as a distinct genus 
of the nolyandrian, monog^’nian class and or¬ 
der, ana described under the generic name ca- 
ryophylltts. A minuter examination, however, 
has sufficiently proved that the present is its 
true situation. It is a native of the Moluccas, 


EviDB.'rcR, in law, is the testimony addue* 
eel bclijrc a court or magistrate of competent 
jiirisdiciion, by which such court or magistrate 
are enabled to ascertain any fact which may be 
litigated between the parties. 

This may be of two kinds, viz. written or 
verbal: the former by deeds, bonds, or other 
written documents; the latter by witnesses ex¬ 
amined viva voce. 

Evidence may be further divided into abso¬ 
lute and presumptive; the former is direct, in 
positive or absolnte affirmance or denial of any 
particular fact; the latter collateral, and from 
the conduct of the parties, affords an inference 
that such a particular fact did or did not occur. 

The party making an affirmative alleg^ation 
which is denied by his adversary, is in general 
required to prove it: unless, indeed, a man is 
charged with not doing an act, which by law 
he is required to do; for here a different rule 
must necessarily prevail. And the rule is, 
that the evidence must be apniiexi to the parti¬ 
cular fact in dispute; and therefore, no evi¬ 
dence not relating to the issue, or in some man¬ 
ner connected with it, can be received; nor 
ran the character of cither party, unless put in 
issue by the very proceeding itself, be called iii 
question; for the cause is to be decided on its 
own circumstances, and not to he prejudiced 
by any matter foreign to it. 

It IS ail established principle, that the best 
evidence the nature of the ease will admit shall 
be produced; for if it appears that better evi-- 
deuce might have been brought forward, the. 
very circumstance of its being withheld fur¬ 
nishes a suspicion that it would have prejudic¬ 
ed the parly in whose power it is, bad he pro¬ 
duced it. Thus, if a written contract is in the 
custody of the party, no verbal testimony can 
be received of its contents. 


and especially of Amboyna, where it is princi¬ 
pally cultivated. In its bark it resembles the 
olive, and is of the usual size of the laurel. No 
verdure grows beneath it. It bears a great 
number of branches, at the extremities of 
which are produced vast quantities of flowers 
that are at first white, then green, ptid at last 
pretty red and hard, in which state they consti¬ 
tute our officinal cloves. They contain a pro¬ 
digious quantity of oil, and hare an oily leel- 
ing to the pressure of the finger. 

EUGH. f. A tree; the yew (_Drt/den). 

To EVECT. V. a, {evinco, Latin.) 1. To 
dispossess of by a judicial discourse. 2. To take 
away a sentence of law {Jf. James). 3. To 
prove; to evince {Chetine). 

EVICTION, i. (wm evict.) 1. Dispo¬ 
sition or deprivation by a definitive sentence of 
• court of judicature {Bacon). 2. Proof; evi¬ 
dence (L’JEstrange). 

E'VIDENCE. s. (French.) I. The state 
of being evident; clearness; notoriety; indu¬ 
bitable certainty. 2. Testimony; proof {Til- 
tolsoti). 3. Witness; one tbat'gives evidence 
* {Behtleu). 

To EVidemtce. V. a. (from the noun.) l. 
To prove; to evince {Tillotson}. 2. To show; 

' li make discovery of {Milton), 


TKt law never gives credit to the bare asser¬ 
tion of any one, howexcr high hts rank or pure 
his morals; but requires (except in particular 
cases with respect to quakers) the sanction of 
an oaih, and the personal attendance of the 
party in court that he may be examined and 
cross-examined by the dificrent parties; and 
therefore, in cases depending on parole or ver¬ 
bal evidence, the testimony of persons who are 
themselves conversant with the facts they relate 
must be produced; the law paying no rerard, 
except under special circumstances, to any hear¬ 
say evidence. Thus in some cases, the memo¬ 
randum in writing made at the time, by a per- - 
son since deceased, in the ordinary way ot his 
business, and which is corroborated by other 
circumstances, will be admitted as evidence of 
the fact. 

Witnesses are summoned by writ of subpoe¬ 
na, to attend on penalty of 100/. to the king, 
and 10/. to the party, by statute 5 EHz. c. g. 
besides damages siiV^ine'd by their non-attend* 
ance. All witnesses of all religions, who be¬ 
lieve in a future state of rewards and punish¬ 
ments, are rec^^ived, but not persons infamous 
in law by their crimes, nor persons directly in¬ 
terested in the matter in issue; and no eounsel 
•r attorney shall be compelled to disclose the 
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•ecrets intrasted to him by hU client, but he 
may give evidence of facts which he knew by 
other means than for the purpose of the cause. 
One witne s is sufficient to any fact, except in 
high treason, when by statutes 1 Edw. VI. c. 
13, and 5 and 6 Kdw, VI. c. 11, two are re¬ 
quired, but that is only in treasons of conspira¬ 
cy against the state, and not treasons relating 
to the coin, &c. The oath of the witness is to 
speak the truth; the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, and all evidence is to be given 
in open court. 

Tne reneral rules of evidence are, l.The 
best eviaence must be given that the nattire 
of the thing is capable of. S. No person inte¬ 
rested in the question can he a witness; but to . 
this there are cxceptious, as first, in criminal 
prosecutions; secondly, for general u.sage, for 
convenience of trade, as a servant to prove the 
delivery of goods, thougli it tends to clear him¬ 
self of neglect. 3. Where the witness acquires 
the interest by his own act, after the party who 
calls him has a right to his evidence. The 
third rule is, that hearsay of a matter of fact is 
no evidence; but of matter of reputation, such 
as a custom, it is in some sort evidence. 4. 
Where a general character is the matter in is¬ 
sue, particular fitets may be received in evi¬ 
dence, but not where it occurs incidentally. 

In every issue the affirmative is to be proved, 
ti. No evidence need be given of what is agreed, 
or not denied upon the pleadings. 

In criminal cases the same rules prevail, but 
evidence of the confessions of the |>arty should 
be received with caution, and are rejected when 
obtained through promises or threats. Pre- 
suniptive evidence should be admitted with 
caution, and two excellent rules are given by 
sir Matthew Hale, that no one should be con¬ 
victed of stealings goods of a person actually 
tuiknowii, unless there is a proof of a felony 

actually coinmiued; and none tried for mur¬ 
der, until the murdered body be found. 

As no one can be witness for himself, it fol¬ 
lows of course, that husband and wife, whose 
interest the law has united, are incompetent to 
give evidence on behalf of each other, or of any 
])erson whose interest is the same; and the law, 
considering the policy of marriage, also pre¬ 
vents them giving evidence against each other: 
for it would be hard that a wife, who could 
uot be a witness for her husband, should be a 
witness against him; such a rule would occa¬ 
sion implacable divisions and quarrels between 
them. In like manner, as the law respects the 

S rivate peace of men, it considers the confi- 
ential communications made for the purpose 
of defence in a court of justice. By permit¬ 
ting a party to intrust his cause in the hands 
of a third person, it establishes a confidence 
and trust between the client and person so em¬ 
ployed. , 

Barristers and attorneys, to whom fgets are 
relateil professionally daring a cause, or in con¬ 
templation of it, are neither obliged nor per¬ 
mitted to disclose the facts so divulged daring 
the pendency of that cause, nor at any fbture 
times and if a foteiguerj in communication 
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with his attorney, has recourse to an interpret' 
ter, be is equally bound to secrecy. 

Lord Elfenborough, upon the authority of 
lord chief justice Tally, has recently laid down 
a very important doctrine, viz. that no witness 
shall be bound to answer any quesUon which 
tends to'riegrade himself, or to sliew him to be 
infamous. 

E'VIDENT. a. (French.) Plain; appa¬ 
rent; notorious (Drown). 

E'VIDENTLY. ad. Api>arently; certainly; 
undeniably (Prior). 

F/VIL. a. (ypel, Saxon.) 1. Having bad 
qualities of any kind; not good (P$atm»). 2. 
Wicked; bad; corrupt (Matthew). 3. Un¬ 
happy; miserable; calamitous (Prower/'s). 4. 
Mischievous; destructive (Genesis). 

Evil. s. (generally contracted to ill.) 1. 
Wickedness; a crime (Skakspeare). 2. In¬ 
jury; mischief (ProoerZijr) 3. Malignity; cor¬ 
ruption (Ecclesiasticns). 4. Misfortune; ca¬ 
lamity (Job). 6. Malady; disease (Shah- 
speare). 

Evil (Malum), in ethics, a privation or 
absence of some proper or necessary good, or of 
some measure or degree thereof. 

Evil is either natural or moral; between 
which there is this relation, that moral evil 
produces natural. 

Evil (Moral), is defined a deviation from 
right reason; a discernment of right from 
wrong, being given us as a guide to our actions; 
or it is the disagreement between the actions of 
a moral agent and the rule of those actions, 
whencesoever it is derived and howsoever made 
known; and no action can be morally evil un¬ 
less the agent be properly such, intellimnt and 
free, and capable of distinguishing, choosing, 
and acting for himself. This the philosophers 
call inhoncstum, and tiirpe, as staining the 
image of Gml, and sullying our original beauty, 
iikcM isc malumculjia!. 

Evil (Natural), is a want of something 
necessary to the bene esse, or perfection of a 
thing, or to its answering all its pur|x>scs: such 
arc defects of the body, blindness, lameness, 
hunger, diseases, death. 'I'liis species is de¬ 
nominated triste, injucundum, noxium, and 
malum poenx. 

Again, evil is either absolute, as envy, im¬ 
piety, &c. or relative, as meat, which in itself 
oeing good, may be evil to a man on account 
of some disease; as wine to a feverish person, 
&c. 

On the subject of this article there is a ques¬ 
tion which has jicrplexed mankind in all ages. 
If the world is conducted by a wise and benevo¬ 
lent Being, how came evil to be introduced 
into it? The ancient Persians resolved the 
question, by asserting the existence of two 
gods, Oromascles the author of good, and Ari- 
manius the author of evil. From them the 
Christian heretics called Manicbees borrowed 
their doctrine of two opposite coeternal prin¬ 
ciples. Both the Platonists and Stoics ascribed 
the origin of evil to the perverseness or imper¬ 
fection of, matter, which they thought the 
Deity could not alter; and l^tliagoras-imagin- 
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ted a slate of pte-exislencc, in which the souls 
of men hadcunniiitted uliences, for which they 
are here suffering the punishment. But these 
liypotheses are some ot them impious, and all 
oiisatisfuciory. 

Taking ttie expression in its most extensive 
sense, the evils to which the human race are 
ex|>oscd may be reduced to jMiu, uneasiness, 
disapixtintment of appetites, and death; of 
which not one could have been wholly pre¬ 
vented without occasioning greater evils, in- 
con>i.stent with the perfect goodness of the 
(Jreator. As long as vve have solid bodies ca¬ 
pable of motion, supported by hxxl, subject to 
the inHueiice of the atmosphere, and divisible, 
they nnisi neecssarily be liable to dissolution or 
death : but if a man could 'uffer death, or have 
Ills limbs liroken, without feeling pain, the 
human race had been long ago extinct. A 
fever is a state of the body in which the fluids 
ore in great disorder, we should have no in¬ 
ducement to pay the proper attention to our 
stale, and should certainly die unawares, with¬ 
out suspecting ourselves to be in danger; where¬ 
as, uiider the present adnnnislralion of divine 
Providence, the pain and sickness of the disease 
compel us to have recourse to the remedies pro¬ 
per for restoring ns to soundness and lo health. 
Of the uneasinc-scs to which wc arc liable, and 
which are not the effect of immediate pain, the 
greatest has been sometimes said to arise from 
“the apprehension of death, wliich constantly 
stares us in the face, and frt‘(|ucnlly embitters all 
our pleasures even in ih" hour of perfect health. 
But t!>i$ dicud of death is implanted in our 
breasts for the very best of jnirposes. Had vve 
no horror at the apprehension of death, wc 
should be apt, whenever any misfortune befel 
V9) to quit this world rashly) and rush unpre¬ 
pared into the presence of our judge: but the 
horror which attends our refleciions on onr own 
dissolution, arising not from any apprehensions 
of the pain ofd)ing, but from our anxiety con¬ 
cerning our future state of existence, tends 
strongly to make us act, while wc are here, in 
such a manner as to ensure onr happiness here¬ 
after. Add to this, that the fear of death is the 

g reatest support of human l.ivvs. We every 
ay see persons breaking through all the regula¬ 
tions 01 society and good life, notwithstanding 
they know death to be thecertain consequence, 
and fell all the liorrors of it that are natural to 
man; and, therefore, were death divested of 
these horrors, how insignificant would capital 
punishments be as guaraians of the laws, and 
now insecure would individuals be in civil so¬ 
ciety ? 

With regard to the unavoidable luisfortnnes 
and an'xieties of our present state, so far from 
being truly hurtful in themselves, they are 
proofs of divine beneficence. When we see 
men displeased with their situation, when we 
hear them complain of the difficulties, the mi¬ 
series, and the cares of life, of the hardships 
which they have undergone, and the labours 
which still lie before them; instead of account¬ 
ing them unfortunate, we ought to regard them 
as active beings, placed in we only situation 


that is fit for the improvement of their nature.. 
'J'hat discontent, those restless wishes to im¬ 
prove their condition, are so many sure indica¬ 
tions that their faculties will not languish. 
They wlio are in the least degree accustom¬ 
ed to observe the human character know well 
the infiueuce which pleasure and repOSe have in. 
enfeebling every manly principle, and how ca¬ 
pable they are of attaching us even to a sordid 
and dishonourable existence. 

flappy indeed it is for the human race, that 
the number of those men is small whom Provi¬ 
dence has placed in situations in which per¬ 
sonal activity is unnecessary. By far the greater 
number arc compelled to exert themselves, to 
mix and to contend with their equals, in the 
race of fortune and of honour. It is thus that 
onr powers are called forth, and that our nature 
reaches its highest perfection. It is even per¬ 
haps a general truth, that they who have 
struggled with the greatest variety of hardships, 
as tney always acquire the h-gnest energy of 
charac't^, so if they have 'retained their in- 
tegiity, and have not sunk entirely in the con¬ 
test, seldom fail to spend their remaining days 
respectable and happy, superior to pssion, and 
secured from folly by the possession of a wisdom 
dearly earned. 

But the benefits of physical evils have been 
set in a still stronger light by a great master of 
moral wisdom, wlio was himself subject to 
many of those evils. That man is a mural 
agent sent into this world to acquire habits of 
virtue and piety, to fit him for a better state, is 
a truth to which no consistent theist will for a 
moment refuse his assent. But almost all the 
moral good which is left among us is the ap¬ 
parent eflect of physical evil, as Dr. Johnson 
thus shews: 

** Goodness is divided by divines into sober¬ 
ness, righteousness, and godliness. Let it be 
examined how each of these duties would be 
practised if there were no physical c"il to en¬ 
force it. 

“ Sobriety or temperance is nothing but the 
forbearance of pleasure; and if pleasure was 
not ibllowed by pain, who would forbear it? 
We sec every hour those in whom the desire of 
present indulgence overpowers all sense of jiast 
and all foresight of future misery. In a re¬ 
mission of the gout, the drunkard returns to his 
wine and the glutton to his feast; and if nei¬ 
ther disease nor poverty were felt or dreaded, 
every one would sink down in idle sensuality, 
without any care of others, or of himself. To 
eat, and drink, and lie down to sleep, would be 
the whole business of mankind. 

** Righteousness, or the system of social du^, 
may be suMivided into justice and charity. Of 
justice, one of the heathen sages has shewn, 
with great acuteness, that it was impressed up¬ 
on mankind only by the inconveniencies which 
injustice had produced. * In the first ages (says 
he) men acted without any rule but the impulse 
of desire; they practised injustice upon othere, 
and suffered it from others in their turn: but in 
time it was discovered, that the pstn of suffer¬ 
ing wrong was greater than the pleasure of 
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doing it; and mankind, by a general compact, 
subniitt^ to the restraint of laws, and resigned 
the pleasure to esca|)e the pain.’ 

“ Of charity it is superfluous to observe that 
it could have no place, if there were no want; 
fur of a virtue which could not lie practised, the 
omission could not be culpable. Evil is not 
only the occasional but the cflicient cause of 
charity; we are incited to the relief of misery 
by the consciousness that we have the same 
nature with the suflerer; that we are in danger 
of the same distresses, and may sometime ini* 
plore the same assistance. 

“ Godliness or piety is elevation of the mind 
towards the Supreme Being, and extension of 
the thoughts to another life. The other life is 
future and the Supreme Being is invisible. 
None would have recourse to an invisible 
power, but that all other subjects had eluded 
their hojX's. None would fix their attention 
upon the future but that they are discontented 
with the prc.sent. If the senses were feasted 
with iierprtual pleasure, they would ^vays 
keep the mind in subjection. Heason Iras no 
auilioriiy over us but by its power to warn us 
against evil. 

“ In childbood, vvbile our minds are yet un¬ 
occupied, religion is impressed ujxm tbein; and 
the iirst years of almost all who have been well 
cilucateci are |)asscd in a regul.ir discharge of 
the duties of piety: but as we advance forward 
into the crowds of life, innumerable delights 
.solicit our inclinations, and innnincruble cares 
distract our attention. The time of youth is 

I iassed in noisy frolics; manhood is led on from 
io)m: to hope, and from project to project; the 
dissoluteness of pleasure, the inebriation of suc¬ 
cess, the ardour of exiicctation, and the ve¬ 
hemence of comjieiition, chain down the mind 
alike to the present scene: nor ts It remember¬ 
ed how soon this mist of trifles must he scatter¬ 
ed, and the hubbies that float upon (he rivulet 
of life be lost for ever in the gnlph of eternity. 
'J'o this consideration scarce any man is awaken¬ 
ed but by some pressing and resistless evil; 
the death of those from whom he derived his 
]>1casure, or to whom he destined his posses¬ 
sions, some disease which shews him the 
vanity of all external acquisitions, or the glooijii 
of age which intercepts his prospects of long 
enjoyment, forces him to fix his hopes upon 
another slate; and when he has contended 
with the tempests of life till his strength 
fails him, he flies at last to the shelter of re¬ 
ligion. 

“ That misery does not make all virtuous, 
experience too certainly informs us; hut it is 
no less certain, that of what virtue there is, 
misery produces far the greater part. Physical 
evil may be therefore endured with patience, 
since it is the cause of moral good; and pati¬ 
ence itself is one virtue by which we are pre¬ 
pared for that state in wmch evil shall be no 
more." {Johnson's Idler, No, 89 .) 

The calamities and the hardships of onr pre¬ 
sent state, then, are so far from being real evils, 
of which providence ought to be accused, that 
in every point of view m which we con con- 
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sider them, they alTord the surest proofs of the 
wisdom of its administration, and of its good¬ 
ness to man. 

The most serious difficulty lies in accounting 
for the permission of moral evil or guilt, in a 
system governed by infinite benevolence and 
wisdom. Those who in a consistcut manner 
hold the doctrine of the absolute necessity of 
human actions in its full extent, and acknow¬ 
ledge all its cons^uences, find it easy to elude 
this difficulty. Tney very fairly deny the ex¬ 
istence of any such tiling as moral evil in the 
abstract; antf assert that what we call a crime, 
is nothing more than an action which we al¬ 
ways regard with a pinful sensation; that 
these apparent evils endure only for a time; 
and that all will at last terminate in the per¬ 
fection and hapjiiness of every intelligent being. 

Upon the system of liberty, the shortest 
answer seems to be this: that some things arc 
absolutely impossible, not from any weakness 
in tlie Deity, but because they infer absurdity 
or contradiction, 'i'hus it is impossible for 
twice two to be any thing else than four; and 
thus it is impossible for Omnipotence itself to 
confer self-approbation upon an intelligent 
being who has never dcservetl it; that is to say. 

It is impossible for a man of sense to be pleas¬ 
ed with himself for having done a certain ac¬ 
tion, while he himself is conscious that he 
never did that aetion. But self-approbation 
constitutes the highest, the most uninin- 
glcd, and perm.ment felicity of which our 
nature is cap-able. It is not in the power of 
Omnipotence itself, ihti-, to bestow the high¬ 
est and most permanent felicity of our nature ; 
it must l>c earned and deserved before it can 
be obtained. In the same manner good desert, 
virtue, or merit, cannot be conferred; they 
roust be acquired. To enable ns to acquire 
these, we must be ex|x>scd to difficulties, and 
must sulfer in a certain degree. If these diffi¬ 
culties had no influence u|M)n our conduct and 
feelings, if they exposed us to no real danger, 
no fabric of merit and of self-approbation could 
he reared uixm them. All that the Supreme 
Being could do for us, was to confer such an 
original constitution and character as would 
enable us to do well if we should exert our ut¬ 
most powers. The universe is not ruled by 
favour, but by justice. Comulete felicity must 
be purchased. Guilt is an abuse of our free¬ 
dom, a doing ill where we could have done 
well, and is entirely the work of man. Heaven 
could not avoid permitting its existence, and 
exposing us to dan^r; for temptation is neces¬ 
sary to virtue, and virtue is the perfection of our 
nature, our glory, and our happiness. 

The pernvtssibn of moral evil has been so 
ablv accounted for by Simplicius, a Pagan 
w'rtter, and therefore not biass^ by airy parti¬ 
ality to the Jewish or Christian Scriptures, 
that we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
laying his reasoning before our readers: He 
asks, *' Whether God may be called theauffiot 
of sin, because he permits the soul to use her 
liberty and answers the question thus: 

He who says that GoU should not permit 
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the exercise of its freedom to the soul, must 
affirm one of these two thinra; either that the 
soul, though by nature capable of indiiFeiently 
choosing good or evil, should yet be constantly 
prevented from choosing evil; or else that it 
should have been made of such a nature as 
to have no power of choosing evil. 

** The former assertion (continues he) is ir¬ 
rational and absurd; for what kind of liberty 
would that' be in which there should be no 
freedom of choice? and what choice could 
there be, if the niiiiil were constantly restrain¬ 
ed to one side of every alternative? With re¬ 
spect to the second assertion, it is to be observ¬ 
ed (says he), that no evil is in itself desirable, 
or can be chosen as evil. But if this |K)\ver of 
determining itself either way in any given case 
must be taken from the soul, it must either be 
as something not good, or as some great evil. 
But whoever saith so, does not consider how 
many things there arc which, though account¬ 
ed and desirable, are yet never put in com¬ 
petition with this freedom of will: for without 
It we should be on a level with the brutes} and 
there is no person who would rather be a brute 
than a man. If God then shews his goodness 
in giving to inferior beings such perfections as 
are far below this, is it incongruous to the di¬ 
vine nature and goodness to give man a self- 
determining iiovver over his aciious, and to 
permit him tne free exercise of that jiower? 
Had Godj to prevent man’s sin, taken away the 
liberty of his will, he would likewise have tie- 
atroyeu the foundatiun of all virtue, and the 
very nature of man; for there could be no vir¬ 
tue were there not a possibility of vice; and 
man’s nature, had it continued rational, would 
have been divine, because impeccable. There¬ 
fore (continues he), though we .ittrihule to 
God, as its author, this self-uetcrinining {lower, 
which is so necessary in the order of the uni¬ 
verse i we have no reason to attribute to him 
that evil which conies by the abuse of liberty: 
for God doth not cause that aversion from good 
which is ill the soul when it sins; he only gave 
to the soul such a power as might turn itself to 
evil, out of which be produces much good, 
which, without such a power, could notliave 
been produced by Omnipotence itself.” So 
consonant to the doctrine of our scrifitures is 
the reasoning of this opponent of the writings 
of Moses 1 Fas esl et ah aostc doceri. 

E'vil. ad. (commonly contracted to U!.) 1. 
Not well in whatever respects {Shakspeare). 
S. Not well; not virtuously (John). 3. Not 
well; not happily (Deuteronomy). 4. In¬ 
juriously; not kindly (Deuteronomy). 5. It 
is often used in composition to give a bad mean¬ 
ing to a word. 

EVILAFFE^CTED. a. Not kind; not dis¬ 
posed to kindness (Acts). 

EVILDO'ER. s. Malefactor; one that com* 
mits crimes (Peter). 

EVILFA'VOURED. o III countenanced; 
having no good aspect (Bacon). 

» EVILFA'VOUREDNESS. s. (from m/- 
favoured.) Deformity (Deuteronomy). 

*■ EVILLY, ad. (from evil.) Not well (Sh.). 
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EVILMPNDED. «. Malicious; niisehiei'* 
otis; malignant; wicked (Druden). 

E'VILNESS. «. (from evil.) Contrariety to 
goodness; badness of whatever kind (Hale). 

EVILSPEA^KING. s. Slander; defama¬ 
tion; calumny; ceiisoriousness (Pe/rr). 

EVlLVVl'SHING.o. Wishing bad to; hav¬ 
ing no good-will (Sidneu). 

EVILWO'RKER. s '. One who does wicked¬ 
ness (Philippians). 

To EVl'NCE. V. o. (evinco, I.atin.) To 
jirove; to show; to manifest (Atlerbury). 

EVFNCIBLE. a. (from evince.) Capablcof 
proof; demonstrable (Hale). 

EVI'NCIBIjY. a. (from evincible.) In such 
a manner as to force conviction. 

To E'VIRATE. v. a. (eviralus, Latki.) To 
deprive of manhood; to emasculate. 

ih KVI'SCERATE. v. a. (eoiscero, I.atin.] 
To embowel; to draw; to deprive of the en¬ 
trails; to search within the entrails. 

E'VITABLE. n. (eviiabilis, Latin.) Avoid¬ 
ably that may he escaped or shunned (Hook.). 

n E'VITATE. V. a. (evito, Latin.) To 
avoid; to shun; t» eseaxte (Shakspeare). 

EVITATION. s. (i^rommfate.) The act 
of avoiding (Bacon). 

EVITE'RNAL. a. (eex'iturnus, Latin.) 
Eternal in a limited sense; of duration not in¬ 
finitely but indefinitely long. 

EVlTEll'NlTY. s. (asvitwrnitas, low Lat.)' 
Duration not infinitely but indefinitely long. 

EUI.ER (Leonard), was born at Basil, ou 
the t4th of April, 1707; he was the son of 
Paul Euler and of Margaret Brucker (of an il¬ 
lustrious family in letters), and spent the first 
year of his life at the villiigc of Richeii, of 
which place his father was miiiisier. Being 
intended for the church, his father, who had 
himself studictl under James Bernoulli, taught 
hint mathematics, with a view to their proving 
the ground-work of his other studies, and in 
hopes that they would turn out a noble and 
useful secondary occupation ; but they were 
destined to become a principal one; and Euler, 
assisted by John Bernoulli, soon declared his 
intention of devoting his life to the pursuit: an 
intention, which the wise father did not thwart, 
and which the sensible son did not so adhere 
to, as not to connect with it a more than com¬ 
mon improvement in every other kind of use¬ 
ful learning, insomuch that in his latter days 
men were wont to wonder how, with such a 
superiority in one branch, he could have been 
so near eminence in all tite rest. On the 
foundation of the Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg, in 1723, by Catherine I. the two 
younger BernouUis had gone thither, promis¬ 
ing, when they set out, to endeavour to procure 
Euler a place in it: lh» accordingly wrote to 
him soon after, to apply his mathematics to 
physiology: he did so, and studied physic under 
the best physician^ at Basil, but at the same 
time, i. e. 17^7t published a dissertation on the 
nature and propagation of sound: end an an-' 
swer to the question on the masting of ships, 
which the Academy-of Sciences at Paris judged 
worthy of the accessil. Soon after this, he was 
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called to St. Petersburg, and declared adjutant 
to the mathematical class in the academy, a 
class in which, from the circumstances of the 
times (Newton, Leibnitz, and so many other 
imiuortaU havingjust ceased to live) no easy lau¬ 
rels were to be gathered. Euler now periected 
the calculus inlcgralis, which before was in its 
infancy: he was the inventor of a new kind of 
calculus, that of sines; he simplified analytical 
operations, and, aided by these powerful nelp- 
inates, and the astonishing facility with which 
he knew how to subdue expressions the most 
intractable, threw a new light on all the 
branches of the mathcmutics. But at Cathe¬ 
rine’s death the academy was threatened with 
extinction, by men who knew not the connec¬ 
tion which arts and sciences have with the 
happiness of a people. Euler was offered and 
accepted a lieutenancy on board one of the 
empress's ships, with the promise of speedy ad¬ 
vancement. Luckily things citanged, and out 
doctor captain again found his own clement, 
and was named Professorof Natural Philosophy 
in 1733 , in the room of his friend JohiiJ^r- 
nouili. The great number of memoirs dmich 
Euler produced prior to this period is astonish¬ 
ing; but what he did in 1735 is almost incredi¬ 
ble. An important calculation was to be made, 
without loss of time; the other academicians 
had demanded some months to do it. iMikr 
asked three days; in three days he did it; but 
the fatigue threw him into a fcv’ct, and the 
fever leu him, but not without the loss of an 

eye; an admonition which would have made 
ardinarv men more sparing of the other: he 
continued his exertions, however, with such 
ardour as, at length, produced total blindness. 
In 173() he published an excellent treatise on 
the science ot motion. In 1740 he sharcrl the 
prize offered Iw the Paris Academy for the best 
theory of the Tides, with Maclaurin and D. 
Bernoulli, a very extraordinary triumvirate. 
In 1741, Euler received some very advantage¬ 
ous propositions from Frederic the second (who 
had just ascended the Prussian throne) to go 
and assist him in forming an academy of 
■cienccs out of the wrecks of the Royal Society 
founded by Leibnitz. With these offers the 
tottering state of the St. Petersburg academy 
under the regency made it necessary for our 
philosopher to comply. He accordingly illu¬ 
minated the last volume of the Melanges de 
Berlin with five essays, which are, perhaps, the 
best things in it, and contributed largely to the 
academical volumes, the first of which was 
published in 1744. No part of his multifari¬ 
ous labours is, perhaps, a more wonderful p^f 
of the extensiveness and facility of his genius, 
than what he executed at Berlin, at a time 
when he contrived that the Petersburg acts 
should not suffer from the loss of him. In 
1744 , Euler published a complete treatise of 
isoperimetrical curves. In 1766 he returned to 
Petersburg, and soon afler*becBme completely 
blind. About this period he dictated to his 
servant his Elements of Al^hra, which have 
excited wonder and applause. About the year 
1770 he entered with great ardour into the con¬ 


sideration of the theory of the moon; io tire- 
course of which he performed the most im¬ 
mense calculations, and went through them 
with astonishing dexterity. Some lime after 
this the famous oculist Wentzell, by couching 
the cataract, restored sight to our author; but 
the joy produced by this operation was of short 
duration. Some instances of negligence on the 
part of his surgeons, and his own impatience to 
use an organ, whose cure was not completely 
finished, deprived him a second time and for 
ever of his sight: a relapse which was also ac¬ 
companied with tormeuting pain. With the 
assistance of his sons, however, and of Messrs. 
Krafft and Lexeli, he continued his labours; 
neither the infirmities of old age, nor the loss 
of his sight, could quench his genius. He had 
engaged to furnish the academy of Petersburg 
with as many memoirs as would be sufficient 
to complete Us acts for 20 years after his death. 
In the space of seven years he transmitted to 
the academy above 70 memoirs, and above 200 
more, left behind him, were revised and com¬ 
pleted by a friend. Such of these memoirs as 
were of ancient date were separated from the 
rest, and form a collection that was published 
in the year 1733, under the title of Analytical 
Works. The general knowledge and taste of 
our author was more extensive than could well 
be expected in one who had pursued, with such 
unremitting ardour, mathematics and astrono¬ 
my as his favourite studies. He had made a 
very considerable progress in medical, botani- 
Jfal) inusicalj and chemical science. What 
was still more extraordinary, he was an excel¬ 
lent scholar, and possessed in a high degree 
what is generally called erudition. He bad 
attentively read the most eminent writers of 
ancient Rome; the civil and literary history of 
all ages and all nations was familiar to him; 
and foreigners, who were only acquainted with 
his works, were astonished to find in the con¬ 
versation of a man, whose long life seemed 
solely occupied in mathematical and physical 
researches and discoveries, such an extensive 
acquaintance with the most interesting branches 
of literature. In this respect, no doubt, he was 
much indebted to a very uncommon memory, 
which seemed to retain every idea that was 
conveyed to it, either from raiding or front 
meditation. He could repeat the .£neid of 
Virgil, from the beginning to the end, with¬ 
out hesitation, and indicate the first and last 
line in every page of the edition he used. He 
invented the clavichord. 

Sei'cral attacks of a vertigo, in the beginning 
of September 1783, which did not prevent his 
computing the motions of the aerostotic globes, 
were however the forerunners of his mild pas¬ 
sage out of this life. While he was amusing 
himself at tea with one of his grandchildren, 
he was struck with an ajioplexy, which termi¬ 
nated his illustrious career at 70 years of age. 

Possessing a mind of such wonderful com¬ 
prehension, and dispositions so admirably form¬ 
ed to virtue and h^pinraa, Euler found no 
difficulty in being a Christian. The advocate#, 
for the truth of revealed religion, therefore. 
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add to the bright-catalogue of beUevm 
which already clainis a Bacon, a Newton, a 
Boyle, a Locke, and a Hale, the illustrious 
name of Bulrr. For his learned and grateful 
pupil, M. Fuss, th'us sums up his character: 
“ His piety was rational and sincere; his de¬ 
votion was fervent; he was fully persuaded of 
the truth of Christianity; felt its in)|iortance to 
tlte dignity and happiness of human nature; 
and looked upon its detractors and opposers as 
the must pernicious enemies of man.” 

The catalogue of liuler’s works has been 

S rinted in 50 pages, 14 of which contain his 
IS. works. Of his numerous performances 
none have yet been translated into English, hut 
theTheoryoftheConstructionand Properties of 
Vessels, the Elements of Algebra, and the Let¬ 
ters to a German Princess. We hope our 
countrj’meii will soon import more of the ricli 
productions of Euler's highly cultivated, com¬ 
prehensive, and penetrating mind. 

EULOGY, (from tv, bene, well, and xty», 
dico, 1 say, or s|)cak.) In church history, a 
name by which the Greeks call the panis beiie- 
dictus, or bread over which a blessing is pro¬ 
nounced, and which is distributed to those who 
are unqualified to cominmiicaie. The name 
eulogise was anciently given to the consecrated 
pieces of bread, which the bisho)>s and priests 
sent to each other, for the keeping up a friendly 
correspondence : those presents likewise which 
were made out of respect or obligation, were 
called eulogise. St. raulitius, bisliopqf Nub, 
about the end of the sixth century, having sent 
five eulogise, at one time, to Romanian, says, 
" I send you five pieces of bread, the ammuni¬ 
tion of the warfareof Jesus Christ, under whose 
standard we fight.” 

Eulogy means likewise an encomium on 
any person, on account of some virtue or good 
quality. SccElogy. 

ElJMARIDl'iS, an elegant kind of shoes, 
worn by both sexes, among the ancients. 

EUAlENES, a Greek ollicer in the army of 
Alexander, sort of a charioteer. 1 le was the 
most worthy of all the otllcers of Alexander to 
succeed after the death of his master. He con- 
queretl Paphlagonia, andC.qipadocia, r>! which 
he obtained the gowriimcnt, till the |)Ower and 
jealousy of Autigonus obliged him to retire. 
He joined his forces to those of Perdiccas, and 
defeated Cratenis and Ncoplolcmus. Neopto- 
lenius |)crished by the hands of Emueiies. liu- 
metK's fought against Antipater and conquered 
him, and after the death of Perdiccas, his ally, 
his arms were directed against Autigonus, by 
whom he was conquered, chiefly through the 
treacherous conduct of liis officers, who betray¬ 
ed him into the hands of Antigonus at Nora, a 
fortified place in Cappadocia, whither he had 
retirdi after the last fatal battle. He was put 
to death by order of Antigonus, B.C, 31.5. 
Antigonus, however, honoured his reni-ains 
with a splendid funeral, and conveyed his ashes 
to his wife and family in Cappadocia. {Pint. 
Diod. &o.) This name was common also to 
two kings of Pergaunis, in alliance with the 
Romans, both remarkable for their love of 
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learning. The second of the nanie greatly eti* 
riched me famous library dT Pergatnus, which 
had been founded by his predecessors in imita¬ 
tion of the Alexaiuiriun collection of the Pto¬ 
lemies. (Polyb. Sic.) 

EUMENIDKS, a name given to the Furies 
in the aiicieni mythology. They sprang front 
the drops of blitnd which flowed from the 
wound which Coelus received from his sou 
SaturnT According to others th^ were daugh¬ 
ters of the earth, and conceived from the blood 
of Saturn. Some make them daughters of 
Acheron and Night, or I'luto and Proserpine. 
Acconling to the more received opinions, they 
were three in number, Tisiphone, Megara, and 
Alecto, to which some atld Nemesis. They 
were supposed to be the ministers of the venge¬ 
ance of the gods, and were generally repMsent- 
cd with a grim asitect, bloody garment, and 
serpents wreathing round their he.ids instead of 
hair. They held a burning torch in one hand, 
and a whip of scorpions in the other, and were 
always attended hy terror, '^age, paleness, and 
death. 

E®MEN11)IA, annual festivals in honour 
of the Eiimcnidcs, called by the Athenians 
iTjfivrti 5t(n, venerable goddesse*. 

EU.MOLPlDA'i, tlie nriests of Ceres at the 
celebration of her festivals of Eleusis. They 
were descended from I'iuinolpus, a king of 
Thrace, who was made priest ot Ceres by Jirech- 
theus king of Athens. The priesthood which 
enjoined neri>ctual celibacy, remained in the 
family of Kmnolpus for liJUO years. 

EI'NAPIUS, a writer and physician of the 
4th century. He wrote a botik of the Lhes of 
the Philosophers and Sophists, in which he 
speaks rancoroiisly of Christianity. He also 
com|X)sed the History of the Cmsars, which U 
lost, but the substance of it may be seen in 
Zosimiis. 

EL’NOMIANS, in church history, Chris¬ 
tians in the fourth century. They were a 
branch of Arians, and took their name from 
Kunomius, bishop of Cyzictis, who was in¬ 
structed by A'itius in the points which were 
then controverted in the church, after having 
at first followed the profession of arms. Eunu- 
mius so well answered the designs of his master, 
and declaimed so vehemently against the di¬ 
vinity of the Word, that the people had recourse 
to the authority of the prince, and had him 
banished; but the Arians obtained his recal, 
and elected him bishop of Cyziciis. The man¬ 
ners and doctrines of tne Eunomians were the 
same w'ith those of the Arians. 

EUNUCH. (Kvvoi/x*;.) A term applied in 
the general to all who have not the faculty of 
generating, either through imbecility or fri- 
mdity; but more particularly to such as have 
been castrated, or have lost some of the parts 
necessary for that purirosc. The word is form- 
ed of ivust t^tt, q> d. lecli curam habet, guar¬ 
dian, or keeper oP the bed. In England, 
France, Sec. eunuchs are never made but on 
occasion of some disease which renders such an 
operation necessary; but in Italy they make 
eunuchs for the sake of preserving the voice j 
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«nd in ihe east they make eunachs to be guards 
or attendants on their women. 

. EU'NUCH ATE. w. o.To make an eunuch. 

EVCX’ATI, among the Romans, soldiers, 
who having served their time in the army, went 
afterwards volunteers at the request of some fa¬ 
vourite general. 

EVOCATION. {Evocatio.) Among the 
Romans, a religious ceremony always observ ed 
by them at undertaking the siege of a town, 
wherein they solemnly called upon the gods 
and goddesses of the place to forsake it and come 
over to them. 

EVOCATORIAEPISTOL.E, letters com- 
inanding or permitting the attendance of any 
prison umn the Roman emperors. 

EUODIA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynian order, belonging tr> the tetrandrian class 
of plants. The calyx is a tetraphyllous pe¬ 
rianth the enrol consists of four spathulated, 
sharp, .and open petals; the stamens are four 
subulated iilaments as long as the petals; the 
pericarp four roundish, bivalve, and mono- 
s|>ermous capsules; the seeds solitary. 

EVOLA'I’ION. i. Ceao/o, Lat.) Themct of 
flying away. 

EvOLI, an ancient town of Naples, in 
It-aly. Lat. 40. 46 N. Lon. 15. l6 E. 

To EVOLVE. «. a. ievolvo, Latin.) To 
unfold; to disentangle (Hale}. 

ToEvo'lve. V. n. To open itself; to dis¬ 
close itself {Prior). 

EVOLVENT, ill the higher geometry, a 
term used b^ some writers for the involute, or 
curve resulting from the evolution of a curve. 

EVOLUTK, in the higher geometry, a curve 
first proposed by M. Huygens, and since much 
studied by the late mathematicians. It is any 
curve su|>i>osetl to be evolved or opened, by 
having a tlircad wrapped clo.se npoii it, fasten¬ 
ed at one end, and beginning to evolve or iin- 
wtiid the thread from the other end, keeping 
the part cvolvcrl, or wound off, tight stretched; 
then this end of the thread will describe an¬ 
other curve called the involute. Or the same 
involute is described thccontrary way, by wrap¬ 
ping the thread u|ion the ovolutc, kee|>ing it 
always stretched. 

Tints, if EFGH be any curve, and AE either 
a part of the curve, or a right line; then if a 
thread be wound close uiton the curve from 
A to H, where it is fixed, and then be un¬ 
wound from A; the curve AEFGH, from 
wlitcli it is evolved, is called the evolute; and 
the other curve ABCD described by the end of 
the thread, as it evolves or unwinds, is the in¬ 
volute. Or, if the thread HD, fixed at 11, he 
wound or wrapped upon the evolute HGFEA, 
keeping it always tight, as at the several posi¬ 
tions of it HD, GO, FB, EA, the extremity 
will describe the involute curve DCBA. Pi. 
57. fig. 10. 

From this description it appears, 1. That the 
parts of the thread at any positions, as EA, Ffi, 
GC, HD, Sec. are radii of curvature, oroscula- 
tory radii, of the involute curve, at the points 
A, B, C, D. 

2. The same parts of the thread are also 


equal to the corresponding lengths AE, ASF, 
AEFG; &c. of the evolute; that is, * 

AE s: AEisthe rad. 

BF = AF 
CG = AG 

DH=AH - . . 

.3. Any radius of curvature BF, is fierpendi- 
ciilar to the involute at ihe itoint B, and is a 
tangent to the evolute curve at the point F. 

4. The evoliiie the locus of the centre of 
curvature of the involute curve. 

The finding the radii of evolutes, is a matter 
of great iinjiortance in the higher si>ecuiationsof 
geometry; and is often useful in practice; as 
IS shewn by Huygens, tlie inventor of this 
theory, in applying it to the pendulum. Hurol. 
Oscil. part 3. 

The subject is well treated by some of the 
authors on fluxions, but we would particularly 
refer to Hayes, to Maclautin's ele^nt work, 
art. 402, &c.; and Newton’s as translated by 
Colson, p. 124. A very excellent article on 
the subject is given tinder the word Involu¬ 
tion 111 the Supplement to the 3d edition of 
the Encyclupuidiu Britan. It will not atlmit 
of compression, and is much loo long for the 
limits we are obliged to assign ourselves. 

Evo LbTE (Imperfect), a luune given by M. 
Reaumur to a new kind of evolute. The ma¬ 
thematicians had hitherto only considered the 
perpendiculars let fall from the involute on the 
convex side of the evolute: but if other lines 
not per[jeiidicu]ar be drawn upon the same 
points, provided they be all drawn under the 
same angle, the effect will still be the same; 
that IS, the oblique lines will all intersect in 
Ibc curve, and by their intersections form the 
infinitely Miiall sides of a new curve, to which 
they vvolild be so many tangents. Such a curve 
is a kind of evolute, and has its radii; but it is 
an iiuperfcct one, since the radii are not per¬ 
pendicular to the nrsi curve, or involute. 

EVOLl' l'lON. $. {rwoliifiis, Latin.) 1, 
The act of unrolling or unfolding (B-’w/e). 2. 
Theserics of things unrolled or unfolded (.'l/orp). 

Evolution, hi geometry, the unfolding, 
or opening, of a curve, and making it describe 
an evolute. 

'I'he word evolutin is formed of the preposi¬ 
tion e, out; and Volvo, 1 roll, or vviucl; q. d. 
an unwinding, or unrolling. 

Evolution, in arithmetic and algebra, de¬ 
notes the extraction of the roots out of powers. 

Evolution, in the art of war, the motion 
made by a body of trortps, when they are oblig¬ 
ed to change their form and disposition, in order 
to preserve a post or occupy another, to attack 
an enemy with more advantage, or to be in a 
condition of defending themselves the better. 
It consists in doublings, counter-marches, con¬ 
versions, Sic. 

EVOLV ULUS, in botany, a genusof the class 

pentaudria, order tetragynia. Calyx five-leaved; 
corol five-clclt, wheel-shaped; capsule four- 
celled; seeds solitary. Seven sjiccies; chiefly 
herlvacenus aninmisofthe East or West Indies. 

EVOMITION. #, (emmo, Latin.) The act 
of roiniiing out. 


of curvature to the point A, 
B, 

- - - - C, 
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EUONYMUS. Spindle tree. In botany, 
a genus of the class peniandria, order mono* 
gynia. Corel flat, five-petallcd; capsule five- 
eiiglcd, flve*ceUed, five-valved, coloured j seeds 
enveloped in a pulpy coat. Seven species; 
scattered over Europe, Asia, and America j of 
'which one, e. Europoeus, is common to the 
hedges of our own country, with an upright 
arboreous stem, rising ten or fifteen feet, and 
glabrous opposite leaves. E. Amcricanus, a 
native of Virginia, is frequently propagated 
atnung ourselves; and will War the change of 
climate well. The wootl cut while the plant 
is in blossom, is extremely tough, and used by 
watch-makers for cleaning watches; and by toy- 
makers for tooth-picks, and other small wares. 
Euonvmus (Bastard). See Celastkus. 
Euonvmus (Climbing). SeeCELASTRUs. 
EVORA, a fortified city of Portugal, capital 
of Alentejo, with an archbishop’s see, and a 
university. Some remains of inc ancient Ro¬ 
man wall are visible, and the famous aqueduct 
built by Sertorius still conveys a noble stream 
of water to the city. Evora is seated in a 
country which, though a little unequal, is very 
pleasant, surrounded on all sides by mountains, 
and planted with large trees of divers sorts. It 
is 65 miles E. hy S. of Lisbon. Lon. 7. 30 
W. Lat. 38. 88 N. 

EUPA'REA, in botany, a genus of the class 
neutandria, order monogynia. Calyx five¬ 
leaved; corol from five to twelve-petalled; 
berry su|ierior, juiccless, manv-seeded. C)ne 
«paiC3 only i a native of New liolland, 
EU'PATHY. (from iv, well, and unBta, af¬ 
fection.) In medicine, a good state of the body. 
Excellent health. 

EUPATOR, a surname given to many of 
the Asiatic princes; as Mithridates, &c. 

EUPAl'O’RIUM. Hemp-agrimony. In 
botany, a genus of the class syngencsia, order 
{wlyramia squalls. Receptacle naked; down 
simple or rough; calyx imbricate or oblong; 
style longer than the flowers, cloven half its 
length. Seventy species; some with a calyx 
containing from three to five flowers; others 
with a calyx pmsessing six-florets; the greater 
number American plants, but one, e. canna- 
binum, found on the watery banks of our own 
countiy, with petioled leaves, in three or five 
lanceolate, serrate leaflets; the terminal ones 
longer. There is another variety widh undi- 
vid«l jeaves. Each is a very strong smelling 
and bitter plant; the juice of which proves 
violently emetic and purrative, and promotes 
the secretions. It is stiff used in Holland in 
jaundice, dropsies, and scurvies. 

EUPATRlt}.£, in antiquity, a name given 
Theseus to the nobility of Athens, to dis- 
tinmiish them from geomon, the husbandmen, 
and the artificers. 

EUPEPSY. (from iv, well, and wtwTo, to 
concoct.) In medicine, good digestion : the 
reveree of^spepsy, 

EUPEPTIC, (jatpeplica, uMnvhxa; fromtv, 
good, and mvl*, to digest.) Substances are so 
called that are easy to digest, or that produce 
good digestion. 
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EUPHEMIA, a sea-port town of Napln, 
In Italy. I^t. 38. 44 N. Lou. 16 . 38 E, 

EUPHP^MISM, in rhetoric, a figure which 
expresses things in themselves disagreeable and 
shocking, in terms implying the contrary 
quality: thus, the Pontus, or Black sea, hav¬ 
ing the epithet a|ivor, *• inhospitable, given 
it, from the savage cruelty of those who in¬ 
habited the neighbouring countries, this name, 
by cuphcniism, was changed into that of Euxi- 
nus. 

Thus Ovid, Trist. lib. iii. el. 13. 

“ Duin me terrarum pars pene novissima 
Ponti, 

Euxinus falso nomine dictus, habet ” 

And again, in Trist. lib. v. el. 10. 

" Quern tenet Euxini mendax cognqmine 
litus." 

In which significations, nobody will deny its 
being a species of irony: but every enpheniisni 
is not irony, for we sometimes use impro{>er 
and soft terms in the same sense with the pro¬ 
per aad harsh. 

P'UPHON, a musical instrument invented 
byl)r. Chladni, of Gottingen, in 17()0, and to 
which this name is appropriated on account of 
its pleasant sound. In this instrument the 
sounds are drawn from glass tubes like those 
made for thermometers, which are of diflerent 
colours: the whole tones being denoted by 
green tubes, the half tones by milk white ones: 
“ The cuphon has some resemblance to a small 
writing desk. When opened, the above-men¬ 
tioned glass tubes, of the thickness of the 
barrel of a quill, and about sixteen inches 
long, are seen in a horizontal position. They 
are wetted with water, by means of a sponge, 
and stroked with the wet fingers in the direc¬ 
tion of their length, so that the increase of the 
tone depends merely on the stronger or weaker 
pressure, and the slower or quicker movement 
of the fingers. The number of tubes at pre¬ 
sent is forty-two. In the back part there is a 
perpendicular sounding-board divided in the 
middle, through which the tubes pass. It ap¬ 
pears tlierefore that the euphon ought not to m 
considered as an altered or improved Armnnica, 
but as a totally new and different instrument 
In regard to sweetness of sound, it approaches 
very near to the Armonica; but it has several 
advantages which no unprejudiced person, who 
examines both instruments, will deny. 

'* In the first place it is simpler, both in re¬ 
gard to its, construction and the movement 
necessary to produce the sound, as neither 
turning nor stamping is required, but merely 
the movement of the finger. 

**8. It produces its sound speedier; so that 
as soon as it is touched you may have the tone 
as full as the instrument is capable of giving it; 
whereas, in the Armonica, tne tones, particu¬ 
larly the lower ones^ must be made to increase 
gradually. 

3. It has more distinctness in thequick pas¬ 
sages, because the tones do not resound so long 
as m the Armonica, where the souod of one 
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few tone is offen heard when yon wish only to 
hear the following tone. 

“4. The unison is purer than is Rcnerally 
the case in the Annonica, where it is difficult 
to have |KrffCl glasses, which in every part give 
like tones with mathematical exactness. It is 
however as difficult to be tuned as the Aroio* 
iiica. 

“ 5. It docs not affect the nerves of the per¬ 
former; for a person scarcely fecU a weak agi¬ 
tation in the fingers; wliereas in the Armonica, 
particularly in concords of the lower noies, the 
agitation extends to the arms and even through 
the whole btidy of the performer. 

“ fi. The cxpeiico of tins instrument will be 
much less than that of the Armonica, 

“ 7. ^Vllell one of the tuhes breaks, or any 
othrt jjart is deranged, it can be soon repaired, 
and .11 very liiile expense ; whereas, when one 
of ihe glasses of ihe Armoiiicii breaks, il re¬ 
quires miicli tune and is very difficult to pro¬ 
cure aiioiber capable of giving the same lone as 
the former, and which will correspond suffici¬ 
ently Willi the .series of the rest.” See Armo« 
NICA. 

From the history of the invention of this 
iiistniineiH, as related in vol. 2. of the Philo- 
snpnic.il Magazine, ii appears, that Dr.C.ilaiini 
after v.irions fruitless attempts for the space 
of a year ami a half, at ienath in a st.itc of 
■slumber bad pre-cUed to liim an image of liie 
iiisti’uineot he wi,lii'<l for, vc-v soon after which 
he cmiipletcl> accomplislieJ ids uiicndcd ob- 
jeef. 

l-nPflO'XirAL. fl. (from eiiphomj.) 
Souiuling agreealiiy. 

Jt,L'1*1 U)XY. .«. (lefitvire.) An agreeable 
sound ; rill' rmilr.iry to harshness. 

l^tJPliOlirilA. In boiaiiy. Spurge. A 
genus of ihc class ami mder dodccandria, tri- 
gynia. (’alyx oiic-leafcd, inilatcd, necuries 
four or five standiug on tlic calyx ; caimilcon 
a petticcl, three lobed. A limidred aiul twenty 
.species; iiaiixes of warm climates, and some 
few of onr own country. They may be snb- 
di\ icleil ns follows: 

A. Siinibby, prickly. 

B. Slirnbby, iiiniimtd; stem not forked nor 
undv'lliffrous. 

C. Forked ; unibc-l bifid, or none. 

1). Umbel tliTec-iayed. 

K. Umbel fonr-iaycd. 

F. Umbel li\e,.rityeil. 

G. Uinljel inanj r.iycd. 

They all pKxlnce a highly pungent and 
acrimonious fluid; discharged upon punc¬ 
turing in the semblance of milk ; and by tliis 
appearance many of the species may be dis¬ 
tinguished from thecactns.wbich they rcscniblo 
in external character. The .acrimony of the 
juices of several species is so great as to prove a 
fatal and almost inst.antaneoujsjpoisoii; and the 
Hottentots arc in thecomgi^’^nliit of arming 
tlicir poisoned arrows fi^jAi'a preparation of 
this jnicc: as they also areof poisoning animals, 
on parlicidur occasions, by infusing the leaves 
of these species in the waters they frequent. 
There is one species, however, 

VOL. IV. 
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1. E. balsamifcra, that exudes at the satnt 
time a pleasant and salutary bal-am. 

The rest that are chiefly worth noticing .ite, 

5. £. canariensis; afl'ording the gum cuphoT> 
biuin. 

3. E. cyparissus. Cypress spurge, employed 
in the dispensatories under the name of Esula 
MINOR, which sec. 

4. E. officinarum; the common spurge of 
the shops: of which there are two varieties, 
the one difl'ering from the other in having the 
angles nf the stem repand. 

S Iv paliisiris; eiiijiloved also in medicine 
under the name of Ksui.a major, which see. 

6. E. p.iralias ; used in the ,)fiarrri iC'.>j>ceia3 
under the uthciiial name of Tithymalos 
PARALIO.S, which sec. 

7. E. petiolaris; long-stalked spurge, an 
elegant plant with slender woody stem, petioles 
in the whorls, solitary flowers. It is a na¬ 
tive of the West Indies; and, like the other 
Irop'cal euphorbi is, -hould be kept in the dry 
stOM*. See Boianv, VI. CX. 

EUPiiOilBIl'M. imjifiorlUm i from /?«- 
p/ioiLms, the physician of king Juba, -n honour 
ofvvhom it w.i<> named ) An inodorous gum- 
resin in' yellow tears, which have the appear¬ 
ance of being worni-e.itcn; said to be obuiined 
from sex era! species of euphorbia, but princi¬ 
pally from ihe euphorbi.i canaricii'.is, and eu¬ 
phorbia oflieinarnm; aciilcata niula nudtangu- 
laris, aculcis gerniinati.^, of Linnei-.j : it is im¬ 
ported Iroiii Elliiopia, Lihy.i, and Mauritania, 

It ci'hlains an afine resm, and is ^ery selriotn 

cirmloved but .is an crriiine. 

EUVliOlilDN. riie most n ni.trkablc of 
this name i-. a Greek px>et of ('ii.ilcis ui Euboea, 
in the ago of Aiuioclms the Gre.it. i'lbeiins 
took hill) f.ir his model for correct writing. 11c 
died in liii ij(iili year, li. C. k‘2U. 

FUVllll.A'sIA- Eve-bright. In botany, 
a gi-iiiis of the class didynamia, order angio- 
spirmia. Calyx cylindrical, fonr-clefl, equal: 
upper lip of llic citrol cloxen; lowcr-lip tlircc- 
lobeil, wiih the lobes cloven ; anthers awned 
with unequal spines; capsule ovate-oblong, 
two-cclled ; seeds striate. Eleven species; 
rhii'fly iiatlxos of the south of Europe: but 
one, e. oliieinalis, indigenous to our own pas¬ 
tures, with leaves ovate, obtusely toothed; 
lobes of the lower lip of the enrol emarginate; 
floxvers blue. Ii is esteennid by the vulgar as 
.R remedy for all diseases of the eyes, and was 
formerly an article in the Materia Mcdica of 
iiiaiiy dispensatories. It is an ingredient in the 
Englifh hi-rh-tolvicco, Theie are one or twU 
otlier |>ldnts which hax'e been mibUken by 
mijik* naturalists for imligenoiis species of eu- 
phoibia; but e. officinalis is the only plant 
that is found naiivc in our own country. 

EUPIIKATICS, one of the most celebrated 
rivers in the world, and the principal of Tur¬ 
key ill Asia. It has its rise about a day’s jour¬ 
ney from I'irzerum; and another source about 
two days journey from Che same place. They 
both lie to the eastwanl, .on high monriUiiis 
coverisl with snow almost the year round. The 
plain of Erzeram is inclosed between two fine 

K K. 
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streams, which, when unitefi, are ealicd the 
Euphrates, or the Frat. After their junction, 
three days journey from Hrzerum, it bcf^ins to 
be navigable for tioats; but the cbaunel is so 
roclty, that the navigation is not safe. At first 
it runs S.S.W. then S. till it approaches neare.it 
to Aleppo; when it runs S.rl. till it lejches 
Ilakka. It afterwards turns more to the S. till 
it comes to Meshed; and then passes S.E. 
again by Anna, Hit, Cubessa, and Feiugia; 
and, not far thence, t isits the sijot where JJaby- 
lon stotxl. It then fetches a compass like a 
bt>v\-, till it runs K- and unites with the Tigris; 
anti, still rciuin'n!:; its name, it runs to Hus- 
sarah, and thecev into the gidf of Persia, about 
50 mites belo.w it. It first divides Armenia 
from N'jtolia ; then Syria from Diarbet k : after 
which it runs through Irac Arabia till u meets 
the ’I'icrls. It is aUo the uorlb-eai,t«ru bouii- 
diirv of the great desert of Arabia. 

EUPOLIS, a comic poet uf Athens, who 
flourishcr) 435 years before the Christian ana. 
He severely lashed the vices and immoralities 
uf his age. It is said that be had contposed 17 
dramatical pieces at the age of 17 . Siiine sup¬ 
pose that Aleibiadcs put P'lipulis to death, be¬ 
cause he had ridiculed him m his verses; but 
Suidas maintains that he pcrisbetl in a sea-fight 
between the Athenians and the Lacedictiioniaus 
in the Hellespont, (//or.) 

EURE, a de|)aTttnent of France, which in¬ 
cludes part of the late province of Normandy, 
and is so named from a river which rises in 
Perche, in the forest of Logny, and falls into 
the Seine, above Pont-d’Arche. Evreux is the 
capital. 

Euke and Loire, a department of France, 
so called from the rivers uf that name. It con¬ 
tains the late province of Beauce, and its capi¬ 
tal is ('hartres. 

EVREMONT, ST. (Charles de Sr. Denis, 
lord of), a celebrated French writer. lie was 
born in Normandy, in I(il3, and heing a 
younger son was designed for the law. After 

S oiiig through the necessary course of studies, 
e abandoned tliat profession, and ailopted th>t 
military life. In IMOhe was at the siege of 
Arras, and not long after the duke of F'ngmcn 
made him lieutenant of his guards on purpose 
to have him near his person. 'I'his post, how¬ 
ever, he lost in 1648 , on account of some satiri¬ 
cal expression which he had marie use of, for 
though the duke could give, he did not like to 
take a joke. When the civil war broke out be 
receivra thccommission of a major-general .with 
. a pension of 30CH1 livres a year. In 1657 he 
fought a duel with the marquis de P'orcc, on 
which account he was obliged to keep himself 
concealed till his friends cmild obtain a par¬ 
don. In 1659 heservcfl in Flanders, and soon 
afterwards attended cardinal Mazarine when 
be went to conclude a peace with the prime 
minister of Spain. While this negociation was 
going on. he wrote a confidential letter ii> the 
marquis of Crequi, in wb'ch he chargeil the 
cardinal with having sacrificed the welfare of 
prance to his own private interests. This let¬ 
ter somehow or other gut into the hands of 
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some of Mazarine’s friends after his death, and 
was made such use of by them, that the author 
was glad to esca|re from France. He was well 
known and esteemed in England, and thither 
ho repaired. Alter b'ajilig here some time he 
went to Holland, with a view of settling there, 
but at the cxnres> iiivit.iti ni of Chailes II. he 
reunited to li-.igland, uliere he speni the re- 
inainiier of his days tcry agreeably, and died in 
1703. Ills remains were interred in West- 
nniister abbey, where tliere is a monmneut to 
bis memory. St. F.vrcmont was a m.in of in¬ 
finite wit, and coiiMdoralde ingouuiu. His 
works were printed in 17^8, iii 3 voU. 8vo. 
{_Witlkins ) 

1*1VRKUX, an ancient town pf France, 
cajiital of ihe dcparlnu-iit of Eure, with a bi- 
sliop's sec. lieu are maimf.icturus of cknhs 
and velv.'ts. Lat. -U;. | N. Loo. 1. 14 E. 

KIJRII’1DF.S, a celel>r.Uc(l tragic piet born . 
at Sa'.unis. He st.idicd eloquence uiidci Fro- 
diciis, ethics undei Socrates, and piidosophy 
under Anaxagor.is. He .rpplied himself to 
dramatical composition, and his writings be¬ 
came so much ihc admiiaiioii of his comitry- 
men, that the unrorumate (ireeks, who hud 
accompanied Nieias in his expedition against 
Syracuse, were freed from slavery, only bv re¬ 
peating some veises from the pieces of Euri¬ 
pides. Fmripides and So|)lincIes viewed each 
others talents with a most illiberal jealousy, 
which gave an npporUmitv to the comic muse 
of Aristophanc-. to ri.liculc them both on the 
stage with success and Immoiir. The ridicule 
and envy to which he was contiim.illy exposed,' 
obliged him at last lo remove from Athens. 
He reiireil lo the court ol‘Arelrclaus, king of 
Macetlimia, where he recci\eil the most con¬ 
spicuous marks of .'oyal munificence. His end 
was most dcptmahle. It is said that the dogs 
uf Archclaiis met him in his solitary walks, and 
tore his bodv to pieces, 407 years before the 
Christian tera, in the 7Sth year of his age. 
Euripides wrote 75 tragedies, of which only I 9 
are extant. He is peculiarly happy in express¬ 
ing the passions of love, especially the more 
lender and animated ’I'o the pathos he has 
added sublimity, and the most common ex- 

E ressions have reccivetl a perfect polisli from 
is pen. The best editions of the remaining 
tragedies are those of Commelin, in 1.597; 
Stevens, in ; Barnes, in 1094; and Mus- 

f 'rave, in 1778. Euripides has been wclltrans- 
ated intii F'nglish by WoodhousC and Potter. 

EURIPUS, now ilie Negroeont, a 
canal or strait which divides the island of En- 
bcea from the continent of Greece. In one 
place it is so narrow that a galley can scarce 
pass through it. The agitations of the Eu- 
ripns were much spoken of by the ancients. 
Some say that the canal has a flux and reflux 
six times in 24 hours; others that it ebbs and 
flows seven times a day; bnt Livy docs not al¬ 
low this flux and reflux to be so regular. In 
this place, as the story commonly goes, Ari¬ 
stotle drowned himself out of chagrin, for not 
bring able to .account for so unusual a tneftion. 
Euripus lias since become a general namq 
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for all straits, where the water is in tjreat mo¬ 
tion and a^it itioM. The ancient circuses had 
their euri|ii, which were no otlvr ilian pits or 
ditches on cacti side of the cmirsc, into which 
it was ver; da-ijicnms falliiie with their horses 
and ct'uriois as ihn ran races. 

LlJRUt't.YDON. (ofEu/:»c.cast-wind, and 
»>.u}uiy, wave.) 1.' a sjjecies of wind, of which 
w iiav.->,in a''c<iu'‘v only in .\cu xvii. 11. and 
co.iccrni g I he nafurc of wliich criiies Irave 
beco mnch divided. IJnchart,Cirotius, Bentley, 
and other', sidistiiulc another reading, support¬ 
ed t>v the Alexandrian MS. and t)ie Vulgate, 
VIZ. Ei/,-axy\ti.v, or Eurc-atjuUo but Mi. Bry¬ 
ant oefends the coininon leading, and considers 
the limoc ij<lon, i. c. as an easi- 

wjiid that causc.s a deep 'C-a or vavi inimdatioii. 

He inaintuiys, ill OppisiliOU lO Df. BeiUlfcy’S 
reasooinp:, who supposes that the mariners in 
the sliip, ihc voyage of vv liicli is lecited in this 
passage, were Ro’iiatis, tlial thev vvere Giecks 
of .Mexaiulria, and iliat tiic ship vvasan Alex¬ 
andrian ship employed in the traffic of carrying 
corn to Italy; and therefore, that the manners 
had a name in ilieir own ljiiu.nage for the 
particular typhonic or stormy vvitid here men¬ 
tioned. 

Kt.TlOPA, in I'lhiiloiis hlstorv, a daughter 
of Agenor, king of Phofnicia, so hcantifui that 
Jiipiier became enainnnretl of her, who, the 
bette.r to setluce her, assumed tlie sha|>e of a 
hull, and inmuleri wnli the heid.s of Agenor, 
while Knropi,vvilh her female atieddants, were 
gathering flow rs in the meadows. Iviropa 
cans^fd the animal, and at lasth.ad the courage 
to sit upon his back. Tlie god took advantage 
of her sitnaiion, and wiih precipitate steps re¬ 
tired towards the shore, and crossed the sea with 
Kurepa on his Iwek, and arrived sale in ('rcte. 
Here he aisiuned Ids miginal shape, and de- 
elared ids love. The nymph co.iseiited, though 
she had before made vo.vs of perpetual eelib.icy, 
and she becaaio ninther of Minos, Sarpedon, 
and RhiilaiiMiitlins. After tins distingnisb<.xl 
amour with Jupiter, she mairieil Asti-riiis, king 
of Crete. Mums succc'ded to the throne of 
Asieriii.s. Some suppose that Knropa lived 
ahoni I.>.jV years before the (^Ul'tian xra. 
(OvH. .Vc. 'ge.) 

KL’HOPK, Palled by the people of Asia 
Frankiitan, one of the four grand divisions of 
the M'lvrld. Wc may st-ate in seneral, that to¬ 
wards the E. it is homitled by Asia, withtiiit as¬ 
certaining the bonml.'irv lines nimv nearly than 
we have done under the article Asia: else¬ 
where the limit* ate more arcnraielv tlefiiutl, 
as from the scaof Asoph to the Medlteiranean 
on the south-east, through the Kuxinc or 
Black sea, the Bosphorus, the sea of Marmora, 
the Dardanelles, ami the Archipelago; on the 
south it is bounded by the Mediterranean ; on 
the west hv the Atlantic; and on the north by 
ihe Frozen sea : Cabo di Bncca. or the Rock of 
Lisbon, on the coast of Portugal, being the 
raoH westerly point of land, 8. 40 W. of 
Greenjvich; and probably the most easterly 
may hiS^iiboot the 67® or 68® of K. longitude. 
JUt cxlent,frotu south to north u supposed to 
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be from about the 26 th to the 72 d defree of 
north latitude. It is much more populous, 
and better ciiliiyated, than either Asia or Atrieii. 
It is fuller of vilhiges, towns, ami cities, and 
the buildings ate stronger, more elegant and 
commodious, generally speaking, than in th« 
two Ibriner. The inhabitants are all whites, 
ainl, for the niovl part, much better made than 
tlie Africans, or even the Asiatics. With re¬ 
gard to arts and sciences, there is no manner of 
comparison j nor yet in trade, navigation, and 
war. The iiumlxr of inhabitants in Europe 
is calciiktted at I6U millions; but it is cer¬ 
tainly capable of supporting a much greater 
number. These form different states, which, 
are sometimes united and sometimes divided, as 
dilVcreiit political interests may wel|th) each 
State spealtM s difi'erent languigc, many of 
which are derived from the same original source, 
or are a mixture of oiherv fiiriiied and sanction¬ 
ed by time. Europe may be divided into six¬ 
teen parts, four to the north, viz. the British 
islands, Denn.ark with Norway, Swwlen, and 
Russia ; eight in the centre, viz, France, Ne- 
tlierlands, Svv'isserland, Germany, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Prussia; and four to 
ibe south, viz. Poiiugal, Sp.iin,.Italy, and Eu- 
rojiean Turk'-v. Its lenzth from east to west 
is reckoned above 1100 lea iiies, and bn'.idih 
from north to south about QtX). Although 
Europe is tKe sinnllest quarter of the world la 
point of extent, yet it may he consiaered as the 
piincipul in every thing relating to man in so¬ 
ciety ; mildness of air, fertilitv of soil; whence 
are prcxluccd all the necessaries, and most of 
tlie luxuries of life; for the beauty, strength, 
eoiir.'igc, and wisdom of its inhabitants; the 
cxcclience of its government, laws, and reli¬ 
gion. Tlie piincipal islands of Europe arc 
Great Britain, Ireland, the Orcades, the He¬ 
brides, Iceland; the isles of Ferro in the At- 
l.mtic; Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, C.sndia, the 
Greek isles, Majorca, Minorca, anti others in 
ihe Meiliterrincan ; and in ihe Baltie are Zea¬ 
land, Fmien, Rngen, Bornholm, Gnttland, 
Oest-!, N:c. The most cotisideroble rivers are 
the Po and the Tiber in Italy; the Rhine, the 
Danube, the Elite, and the Oder, in German}'; 
the Lfiire, the Seine, the Rhone, .and the Ga- 
mti'.e, in France; theT.agusand iheDiieroin 
Spain; the Vistula in Polaml; Ihc Dnic|>er, 
the Volga, and the Don. in Russia; the 
Thames anti the Severn in England; the Tay 
in SctvtIantI; tlie Shannon in Ireland; the 
Scheltit and Meuse in the Netherlands, &c. 
The chief numiilains are the Al|is, Appen- 
nint's, and Pyrenees. I'he prevailing religion 
is the Chrisiian, ilividetl into the Greek. Ro¬ 
mish, a d Proteslani churches. There are al.so 
Jews ill everv ctumtrv. and Mahometanism is 
the csiahlishctl religion of the Turks. Europe 
is entirely within the temperate zone, except a 
small prt of Ntirvvav and Russia; so th -t the 
inhabitants of this quarter of the world arc so 
situat^, as to be free fmni both the excessive 
heat ao-1 insupportable cold of other parts of 
the cnnuiitMit. 

EURVALE, in mythology, one of the Gor- 
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son«, daughter of Phorcys, and sister of Me¬ 
dusa : slie was subject neither to old age nor 
death. 

EL'RYANDRA, in botany, a genus of the 
trigynia order, belonging to the polyatidria class 
of plants. The calyx is a pcntaphvlioiis pe¬ 
rianth, with small, roundish, and concave 
leaves,} the enrol consists of three roundish 
hollow {letals, lunger than the calyx. The 
stamens are very many capillary Rlameiit'i much 
dilated at the api-x} the pericarp three egg- 
sliaiK-d follicles, containing several seeds. 

EURYDICE, in f.ibulous history, the wife 
of Orpheus, who, flvmg from Aristxus that 
endeavoured to ravish her, was slain by a ser¬ 
pent. Her lii-sbund went down to the shades, 
and by the force of his music persuaded Pluto 
and Proserpine to give him leafe to carry b.ick 
his wife; which iliey granted, provided he did 
jioi look on her till he came to the light; but 
Jie breaking the condition, was forced to leave 
her behind him. 

EURY’THMY, in architecture, painting, 
and sculpture, is a certain majesty, elegance, 
and easiness, appearing in the composition of 
divers picmbers or parts of a body, painting, or 
sculpture, and resulting from the fine propor¬ 
tion of it. 

EUSEBIUS (Pamphilus), an ecclesiastical 
historian, born in Palestine about He 

fcccixed deacon’s orders from Agapins, bishop 
pf C'.a!sarca, where he had been educated. In 
the lime of Dioclesian’s iierscculion, he greatly 
assisted the suiVering Christians bv liis pious 
exhortations, particularly his friend Pamphilus, 
whose name out of veneration he assiiined. 
However he has been charged with having 
temporized in his own conduct at that time, 
but apparently on no just grounds. YVhcii 
peace was restored to the church, Eusebius was 
chosen bishop of Ciesarea, about3Id. Shortly 
after this he was engaged in the dispute kindled 
Sy Arius, with whom he sided at first, but ra¬ 
ther from a dislike of persecution, than from an 
approbation of that heresiarch’s notions. He 
assisted at the council of Nice, and also at that 
of Antioch, where he was appointed bishop of 
that see, which he declined accepting. The 
emperor Constantine had a very particular es¬ 
teem for him, aitd shewed him several token* 
of favour. He dicil about 338. He wrote an 
Ecclesiastical History the Life of Constantine, 
and other works. The best edition of his 
Prxparatio . & Demonstratio Evangdica, is 
tlwt of V.igerus, folio, two vols. ami of 
his Ecclesiastical History, that of Cambridge, 
folio, 17^0. 

EU'SERA, in zoology, a tribe of the hyme- 
nopterous genus of insects apis, thus denomt- 
ttated in the Fabriciati system of entomology. 

Apis. 

EUSTACHIAN TUBE, (tuba EustacMa- 
na.) The tube so called was discovered by the 
creat Eiistachins. It begins, one in each ear, 
from the anterior extremity of the tympanum, 
and runs forwards and inwards in a bony canal, 
which terminates with the petrous portion of 
the teihpotal bone. It then gpes on, partly 
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cartilaginous and partly membranous, gradually 
becoming larger, and at length ends behind 
the soft palate. Through this tube the air 
passes to ttie tympanum. 

PiuSTACHIAN VALVE. ScC VaLVULA 
EU.STACHII. 

EUSTACHIUS (Bariholoincw), physician 
and anatomist at Rome, flourished about the 
year l.OoO, 

EUSTATHIANS, the same with the ca¬ 
tholics of Antioch, in the fourth century; so 
called from their refusing to acknowledge any 
other bi.shop beside .St. Eustathius, who was 
deposed by the Arians. 

EUSTATIA (St.), one of the least of the 
l.eeward islands in the West Indies, which 
properly is nothing but a mountain in the fofin 
of a sugar loaf, whose toj) is hollow. It is 
strong liy situation, and has a good fort. It 
lies to the N.W. of St. Christopher’s, and be¬ 
longs to the Dutch, from whom it was taken 
by admiral Rodney m 1781 ; but was soon after 
taken by the French, and restored tothe Dutch 
bv the peace of 1783. Lat. 17 . 29 N. Lon. 
(j3. .') VV’. 

KUSTE'FllIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class hexandria, order nionogynia. Coro! su¬ 
perior, tubular, cylindrical, bifid ; nectary six 
cavities in the tube of the corol; filaments tri- 
cuspidatc, distinct. One ?|)ccics only : a na¬ 
tive of South America, with linear obtuse 
leaves ; and four scarlet iiotidiiig flowers. 

EUSTYLE. (formed of »t/, bme, well, and 
column.) In architecture, a kind of edi¬ 
fice, where the columns are placed at a most 
conveiiiciit distance one from another, tlie in- 
tercohimriiaiions bring all just two diamclcrs 
and u tpiarter of the column, except those in 
the middle of the fronts, before and behind, 
whicli ,Te three diinneters distant. 

EUIIY'A, ill botany, a genus of the class do- 
decandria, orilcr nionogynia. Calyx iloubic; 
the outer two-leaved, inner five-leaved ; petals 
five ; capsule fivc-cellcd, many-sceded. One 
species only: a native of .lapan, with a shrubby 
stem, ever-green, alternate leaves, and axillary 
flowers. 

EUTERPP’, one of the Muses, daughter of 
.lupiter anil Mnemosyne. She presided over 
music, and was looked ujxm as the inveniress 
of the flute. She is rcprc'cntcd as crowned 
with flowers, and holding a lliitc in her hands. 

euthanasia. iwSaynala.) An easy 

death. 

■ EUTHYMIA, among the Greeks, signified 
such a tli$|>usilion, or stateof mind, as could not 
be ruffled. 

EU'I'ROPIUS, aXalin historian in the age 
of Julian, under whom he carried arms in the 
fatal expedition against the Persians. His origin 
as well as his dignity are unknown. He wrote 
an epitome of the history of Rome, from the 
age of Romulus to the reign of the emperor 
Valeris, to whom the work was dedicated. Of 
all his works, the Homan history alone is ex¬ 
tant. It is composed with conciseness and 
precision, but witiiout elegance. 
EUTYCHIANS, au ancient sect, which 
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denied the duplicity of natures in Christ; thus 
denominated from Kutyclics, the archiman¬ 
drite, or abbot of a monastery at Constantino¬ 
ple, who began to propagate liis opinion A.D. 
448. He «lid not, however, seem quite steady 
and consistent in his sentiments: fur lie ap- 
jiearcd to allow of two natures, even before the 
union; whicli was apparently a consequence 
he drew from the priticipic-s of the Platonic 
philosophy, which siippi)>.es a pre-existcnce of 
souls: accordingly, he believed that the soul of 
Jesus Christ had been united to the disinity 
before the lucanialiun ; but then he allowed no 
distinction of natures in Jesus Christ since his 
incarnation. 

Eutychians was also the name of another 
sect, half Arian, half Eunoinian; which arose 
ab Constantinople in the fourth century. It 
being then a matter of mighty controversy 
among the Eunomians at Constantinople, whe¬ 
ther or no the son of God knew the last day and 
hour of the world, particularly with regard to 
that passage in the gospel of St. Matthew, chaji. 
xxiv. ver. 80. or rather that in St. Mark, xiii. 
3'i. where it is expres-sed, ilut the Son tlid not 
know it, but the Father only; Eutychius made 
no scruple to maintain, even in writing, that 
the Son did not know it; which sentiment dis¬ 
pleasing the leaders of the Eunomiaii party, he 
separated from them, and made a journey to 
Kunomius, wiio acquiesced fully in Eutychius’s 
doctrine, and admitted him to h.is communion. 

EVLI'LSK)N. s. (evuUio, Lat.) The act of 
plucking out 

EVULGATION. s. {rm/go, Latin.) The 
act of divulging; publication. 

E13X1NE, or Ulack Sea, forms part of 
the boundary betwixt Europe aiul Asia. It 
was anciently called the Axenus, fiom Ashke¬ 
naz, the son of Goiner, who is saiil to liave 
settled near it. The original being forgot in 
length of time, the Greeks explained it by in¬ 
hospitable, which the word Axenus liu rally 
signifies; and, therefore, when they came to 
consider the iiihabiiants of these coasts as more 
civilized and hospitable, they changed iheiiaiiie 
into Euxinus, which it still retains. 

EWAGE, in old customs, toll paid for water 
passage. 

J'lWE. s. (eope-, Saxon.) The she sheep. 
SceOvis. 

RWELl-, a town in Surrey, with a market 
on Thursdays. It is sealed on a rivulet which 
empties itself into the Thames at Kingston. 
Lat. 26 N. 1-on. 0. 15 W. 

E'VVER. ». (from eau, perhaps anciently eu, 
water.) A vessel in which water is brought 
for w ishing the hands (Pope). 

E''WRY. *. (from ewer.) An office in the 
king’s household, where they take care of the 
linen of the king’s table, lay the cloth, and 
serve up water in silver ewers after dinner. 

EX, a Latin pre|)osiUon, often prefixed to 
compound words; sonfetitiies meaning out, as 
e.rhaust, to draw out, and sometimes only cn- 
foicing the meaning. 

Ex, a river which ri'ses in the forest of Ex¬ 
moor, in Somersetshire, and leaving that county 
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below Dulverton, runs to Tiverton, Eiftter, 
and Topsham, whence it forms an estuary, 
which terminates in the English channel at. 
Eixinouth. 

Ex OFFICIO, among lawyers, signifies the 
power a person has, by virtue of his office, tp 
do certain acts without being applied to. Thus 
a justice of peace may ex ojfficio, at his discre^ 
tioii, take surety of the peace, without com¬ 
plaint made by any person whatsoever. There 
wa.s f iriuerly an oath ex o_fficio, whereby a sup- 
jxjsed oil'eudcr was compelled in the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal court to conre.ss, accuse, or clear himself of 
a crime; but this law is repealed. 

Ex POST FACTO, in law, something done 
after another: thus an estate granted may be 
good by matter ex postjfacto, that was not so at 
first, as in ease of election. 

To EXACE'RBATE, t». a', (etacerbo. Late) 
To embitter; to exasperate. 

EXACERBA'l'IUN. s. (from exacerbate.) 
1. Increase of iiuiliguity; augmented force or 
severity. 2. Ileiglit of a disease; paroxysm 
(Uacoti). 

IvXA\'EllVA'TION. s. (exacCTvus, Lat.) 
The act of heaping up. 

EXAL'T. a. (fxarlus, Lat.) l.Nice; not 
deviating from rule (Pope). 2, Methodical; 
not iie'iligeiitly performed. 3. Careful; not 
negligent {Spectator). 4. Honest; strict; 
punrtudl (Ucclm). • 

To Exa'ct. V. n. (exigo, exactus, I-at.) j. 
To require autlioritalively (Taylor). 2. TpJ 
demand of right (Sittalndge). 3. To sum¬ 
mon ; to enjoin (Denham). 

/Ify Exa'ct. v. n. To practise extortion 
(Psu/lMS). 

EXA'C'i'ER. s. (from exact.) 1. Extortioif- 
cr; one who cl.tiiiis more than his due (Ha- 
rnrt). 2. He that demands by authority (Ra- 
con). 3. One who is severe in his injunctions 
or his demands (TiKofean). 

EXA'CTION. s. (from exact.) 1. The act 
of making an authoiitative demand, or levying 
bv force (Shak.^peare). S. Extortion; unjust 
demand (Davies). 3. A tribute severely le¬ 
vied (.lililisiin). 

EXA'CTl.Y. ad. (from exact.) Accurate¬ 
ly; iiu-idy; thoroughly (AHerburu). 

ItXA'C'i’NESS. s. (from exait.) 1. Accu¬ 
racy ; iiieetv; strict conformity to rule or sym- 
luelry (fl'oodward). 2. Regularity of con¬ 
duct; St viol nets of manners; care' not to dc" 
viate (Rogers). 

F'X.ACIJM, in botany, a genu.s of the clasiB 
telrandria, order monogynia. Calyx four¬ 
leaved, or four-cleft; enrol four or five-pleft, 
with an inflated tube; capsule two-grooved, 
two-celleil, many-seecled, opening at top.: 
stigma capitate. Eighteen species; chiefly 
natives of the Easst Indies,or South America. 
One indigenous to tl»c mar-shp of our own 
country, e. filifornie, with sessile leaves; and 
•flowers on Iona stalks. 

To KXA'GGl'JiATE. i». a. (exaggero, 
lAtt.) 1. To heap upon ; to acrumulaie (l/alt). 
g. 'I’o lioighfen bv lenre-eiitation (C!arrndo>i)p. . 

EXAGGER.ATluN. *. (fromrsoggo-a/e.) 
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1 , set of heaping; a heap {Hale). 2. To exemplify, to jajive an instance of (Sp,y, 
Hyijerliohcal antulification (SmiJ/). 2 . 'I’o »el an example {Sliukspeare)j 

To liXA'GlTATE. v. a. {rtagito, Latin.) EXA'NGUIOUS. a. {exungttis, Lat.) Hav* 
l.T«) shake; to put in motion (ATbuilinot). ingnoblooil' funned with animal juices, not 
S. To reproach; to pursue with invectives; sitnptineous (firown). 

not in use (//oo4er), tAiVNIMAl'E. a, (r.rafiima/ui, Ijit.) t- 

EXAGITATIUN. t. (from exagUale.) Litcless; dead. 3. iSpinlless; depieised 
The act of shaking or agitating. {Tlwmsoii). 

7u EXA'LT. I), a. (e.ia/rer. French.) I.To EXANIMATION. s. (from exanimate.) 


raise on high {^Matthew). 2 . To elevate to 
wealth or dignity {Ezekiel). 3. To eleuUe to 
joy or confidence {Clarendon). 4. To praise; 
to extol; to magnify {Psalm*). 5. To raise 
tip in opposition {Kings). (). To intend; to 
enforce {J^ior). 7 . To heighten; to refine 
by hre {Artuthnoi). 8 . To elevate in diction 
or senlimeiH {Roscommon). 

EXALTATIt uN. s. (from f.ra//.) l-The 
act of raising on high. 2 . Elevation to power 
or dignity (Hooker). 3. Elevated state; state 
of greatness or dignity {Tillotson). 4. (In 
pharmacy.) Raising a medicine to a higher de¬ 
gree of virtue {Quincy). 6 . Dignity of a 
planet in winch its powers are increased in as¬ 
trology {Dryden). 

Exaltation op the cross. See 
Cross. 

^ EXA'MEN. 5. (Lat.)Examination; disqui¬ 
sition ; inquiry {Brown). 

EXA'MINATE. s. {examinatns, Lat.) The 
person examined {Bacon). 

EXAMINATION, i. {exnminafio, Latin.) 
The act of examining by questions, or experi¬ 
ment; accurate disquisition {Locke). 

EXAMINA'rOR. y. (Lat.) An examiner; 
an inmiirer {Brown). 

Te EXA'.VIINE. V. a. {examino, Latin.) I. 
To try a person accused or 8 ii«pccted by inter¬ 
rogatories {Church Cnlechhm). 2. To iiiler- 
rog.-tte a witne-'S {Acts). 3. To tiy the truth 
or falsehood of any proposition. 4. To try l>y 
experiment, or observation ; to narrowly sift; 
to scan. 5. To make inquiry into; to search 
into: to scrutinize (Loc^f). 

EXA'MINER. s. (from examine.) One 
who searches into the veracity of an evideirce. 

5. One who searches or tries any thing; one 
who scrntinfzps. 

EXAMINERS, in clvanci*ry, arc two ofii- 
'Cers, whose business is to examine, on oath, the 
witnesses produced on Iwth sides, upon such 
intorrogatorics as the parlies to the suit do ex¬ 
hibit for the purpose. 

EXA'MPLAIIY. a. (from example.) Serv¬ 
ing for example or palteni {Hooker). 

EX A'MPLE. j. {exemple, French.) I. Copy 
or pattern; that which is proposed to be resem¬ 
bled {Raleigh). 2 . Precedent; former in¬ 
stance of the like {Shaktpeare). 3. Precedent 
of good {Milton). 4. A person fit to he pro- 
posed as a pattern {Timothy). 5. One pu¬ 
nished for the admonition of others {Jude). 

6 . Influence which disixisrs to imi ulion {Un¬ 
gers). 7 . Instance; illustration of a general 
poiiition by some particular specification {Dry- 
deh). 8 . Instance in which a rule is illus¬ 
trated by an application {Dryden). 

ToExa'mple. V. a. (from the noun.) 1. 


Depriv.iiion of life. 

LXA'iNIMOUS. a. {exanimis, Lat.) Life* 
less; rlc.ul; killed. 

EXANTHE.ViA. {e.rantkema, ilatSnfsa, 
from tiitrSiu, to spring forth, to bud.) An 
eruption of the skin, t'ullen makes exanthe¬ 
mata an order in the class pyrexia:. It in¬ 
cludes eoniagions diseases, beginning with 
fever, and fuilowed by an eruption un the 
skin. 

EXAN'rHE'MATOUS. a. (from exanthe¬ 
ma/a.) Pu^t^llous; efflorescent; eruptiie. 

To EXA'NTLATE. v. a. {rxantlo, Latin. 

1 . To draw out. 2 . To exhaust; to waste 
awav {Boiile). 

EXAMINATION, r. (from efantlale.) 

The act of drawing out; exhaustion. 

KXARATE, in botany, scored or under¬ 
lined, as by a pen. 

JAARATION. s. {e.iaro, Latin.) The 
manual .ict of writing. 

EXARCH, in antiquity, an appellation 
given, by the emiierors of the East, to certain 
ofiicers sent into Italy, in quality of vicars, or 
rather prefects, to defend that part of Italy 
wbicli was yet under their obedience; parti¬ 
cularly the city of Ravenna against the Lom¬ 
bards,' who had made themseUes masters of 
the groateft part of the ren. 

Exarch op a diocese, was, anciently, 
the same with primate. J'.xarcli also denotes 
a kind of ilepii*y, or legate h latere of the pa¬ 
triarch in the Greek chnrcli. it is likewis* 
used ill the E.i'-lern chinch antiquity fiar a ge¬ 
neral or superionr over several monasteries. 

EXARTICt’L.VTION. s. (e.v ana ariicu- 
hes, L.'i'tio.) The dislocation of a joint. 

To EXA SPERATE, v. a. {esuspero, Lat.) 
f. ToprovtAc; to enrage; to initate (yfddi- 
soii). 2 . To heighten a difierence; to aggra¬ 
vate; to embitter (/fffcow). 3 To exacerbate; 
to lieiglilen malignity {Bacon), 

Exasperate, tn lioiany, roughened. 

EXASPERATER. s. (from exasperate.) 
lie that exasiierates; a provoker. 

EXASPERATION s. (from e.rasperate.) 
1 . Aggravation; malignant representation {K. 
Charles). 2 . Provocation; irritation {After- 
bury). 

To EXAU'CTORATE. v. a. {exauctoro^ 
I..at.) I. To uismiss from service. 2 . To de- 
pirveofa heiiefice(.4y/i/^e). 

EXAUCTOttA'i’ld, iotheRom.'in mili¬ 
tary discipline, a partial discharge, which took 
place after the soldier's had serverl seventeen 
years; at this period they lost their pay. The 
mU*io, or full discharge, took place after they 
had been in the armv twenty years. 
liXAUCTORaVTlON. s. (from exaucto-- 
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tate.) 1. Dismission from service. S. Depri- 
Xatron; degradation (,Ai/l}ffr). 

EXCALCEATION, dinnng the Hebrews, 
a law whereby a widow, whom her husband's 
brother refused to marry, might smiimon him 
to a conn of justice, and, on his refusal, might 

E ull oft one of his shoes and spit in his face: 
01 b being reckoned very iiinoininioiis. 

EXCiANDK'SCEN(JE. Kxc andk'scen- 

CY. s. {evcaiidcsco, Lai.) 1. Heat; the state 
of growing hot. a. Anger; the stale of grow- 
itig tingry. 

EXCANTA'TION. n. {e^rcan^o, Lat.) Dis¬ 
enchantment tw a counter charm. 

To EXCA'RNATE. e. n. (e.r and carnis, 
Lat.) To clear from flesh (Cmti). 

E^^CARN I EICA'TION. s, {excarnifico, 
Lat.) The act of taking away the flesh. 

7b E'XCAVATE. e. a. (etcavo. Lat.) To 
hollow ; to cot into hollows (Blackrnore). 

EXCAVA'TION. j. (from cxcavale.) 1. 
Tlie act of cutting into hollows. 2. The hol¬ 
low fornied ; the cavity ( ITotfou). 

To KXCE'ED. V a. {exerdo, Latin.) I. 
To go beyond; lo outgo UVooilward). 1 '. To 
excel; to surpass (Xf«g,«). 

To Exce'ed. V w. i. To go too far; to p.as3 
the hounds of fitness {Tarjlor). 2. To go be¬ 
yond any limits {Dcutnortomi/). 3. To bear 
the greater proijortion (Druden). 

EXCK'KDINfJ. part. a. (from exceed.) 
Great in quantity, extent, or duration ilia- 
leish). 

KxCE'ErriNG. ud. In a very great degree; 
eminently illnleieh). 

EXCl'.'EDINtxLY. nd. To a great degree; 
greatly ; very much (yewton). 

To KXCK'L. f. a. ie.icello, Lat.) To outgo 
in good qualities ; to surpass (Trior). 

To Exce'i.. i>. n. To have good qualities in 
a great degree ; to be ciniiient (Temple). 

E'XCELLENCE. E'xcellencv. s. (rr- 
rellence, Frcncli; e,\cellenlia, Latin.) l.The 
.stale of abounding in any good (|imlily. 2. 
Dignity; high rank in existence (DrijJcn). 
.3. The state cf( excelling in any tiling (Locke). 
4. That in which one excels (Addison), b. 
Purity ; goodness (Slinkspeare). 6. A title of 
honour. Usually applied to anibassadours and 
governonrs (Shakspeare). 

EXCELLENT, o. (excellens, I.atln.) l. 
Of great virtue, worth, or dignity (Taylor). 2. 
Eminent in any good quality (Joh). 

EXCELLENTLY, ad. 1. Well; in a high 
degree (Brown), 2. To an eminent degree 
(Dn/dm). 

EXCENTRTC, or ExcEntric crRctE, 
in the ancient Ptolemaic astronomy, was the 
orbit of the planet itself, which it was snnposed 
to describe about the earth, and which w.is 
conceived excentric thereto ; called also the 
deferent. 

Excentric, or Excentric circle, in 
the new astronomy, is the circle described from 
the centre of the orbit of a planet, with half 
the greatest axis as a radius; or it is the circle 
that circumscribes the elliptic orbit of the 

planet. 
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Excentric anomaly. See Anomaly* 
TLxcentric place oe a planet, in it# 
orbit, is the heliocenuic place, or that in which 
it appears as seen from tne sun. 

P.xcentric place in the ecliptic, 
is I he point of the ecliptic to which the planet i# 
referred as viewed from the sun; and which 
coincides with ihe lieliocentric longitude. 
EXCENTRICITY. See EccenthiCi. 

TV. 

Excentricity, in the old astronomy, is 
the distance between the centre of a planet 
and that of the earth. 

Excentricity, in the new astronomy, is 
the distance between the sun and the centre of 
a planet’s orbit: called also the simple or single 
excentricity. 

Exccntricities of the Planets at the com¬ 
mencement of l8lH ; the semi-axis major of 
each orbit being expressed by unity. 

Mercury.0'20.'>.'jl494 

Vcmis . . . . O'OOftHSSyH 

Thcliidrlil . . . 001(183518 

Mars.0-(K)313400 

.Tupiler. 004817«40 

Saturn . . . . 005l)l6>«30 

Uranus, or Hcrschcl . 0 04()67030 

Secular Variations qf Exccntricities: all po¬ 
sitive. 

Mercury .... 0 0000038G7 

Venus. 0000062711 

The Earth .... 0 000041632 

Mars. 0-000090176 

.Fupiter. 0-000159350 

Satin n. 0 000312402 

Uranus. 0 000025072 

The excentricity of the moon’s orbit is 
O-0 j 485.53 ; the semi-axis major being unity. 

Exccntricities of the Orbits of the Telescopic 
Planets. 

Ceres (discovered 1601) . . 0-0783486 
Pallas ( . . . 1802) . . 0-245384 

.Tinii) ( . . . 1803; . . 0-254944 

Vesta ( . . . 1807) . . 0 093220 

(Laplace Metanique Celeste, and Supple¬ 
ment.) 

The excentricity of a planet being added to 
the mean distance, gives the greatest distance; 
or, taken from the mean distance, leaves the 
least distance of the planet from the sun. 

7b P:XCE'P'r. V. a. iexapio, Latin.) To 
lease out, and specify as Jelt out of a general 
precept, or position (Corinthians). 

To EIxce'pt. V. n. To object; to make ob¬ 
jections (Locke). 

Exce'pt. prepQsit. (from the verb.) 1. Ex¬ 
clusively of; without inclusion of (Milton), 
2. Unless; if it be not so that (Tillotson), 
EXCE'PTl N G. preposit. W i thoul incl usion 
of; without exception of (Drydtn). 

EXCE'PriON. (s. e.vceptio, Latin.) 1. 
Exclusion from the things comprehended in a 
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precept, or position (South). 2, Tliine ex- 
copted, or spceificd in c\cip»ion. 3. Object¬ 
ion ; ci\il (Ht-nlley), 4. Peevish (lisUke; 
offence taken (iiocon). 

KXCK'PJ'IONAHLE. a. (from exception.) 
Liable «n oiyt'ction (Addunn). 

EXCt'I’l'lOL'S- a. (from except.) Peevish; 
frowanl 5 full of objections (South). 

EXCE'PI'IVE. a, (from except.) Including 
an exception (fFatts,) 

EXCE'PTLESS.a. (from wcepi.) Omitting 
or ncglecMng all exceptions (Shaispeare). 
EXC’E'PfOll. s. (from except.) Objector 


To EaCE'RN, V. a. (exeerno, Latin.) To 
strain out; to separate or emit by strainers (Ba¬ 
con). 

EXCE'Rl^ION. s. (excerptio, Lat.) The 
act of gleaning or selecting. 2. The thing 
gleaned or selected. 

EXCE'SS, s. (exeessus, Latin.) 1. More 
than enough ; supertluity (Hooker). 2. Exu¬ 
berance ; state of cxccedibg (Newton). 3. In¬ 
temperance ; unreasonable indulgence in meat 
and drink (Duppa). 4. Violence of passion. 
5. Transgression of due limits (Denham). 

Exc£S.‘! (SpliiTical), ill trigonometry, the 
excess of the sum of tlie three angles of any 
spheneal iri.mgle, abi.vc two right aiiglos. Let 
A,B,C, be the angles of a spberiral triangle, 
a,i-,e, the side;, opposite to the angles 
re.spet !ively, ir = tvio right angles, i = tlie ra- 
dins of a great circle of the spliere, aiul 11" the 
nuuibcr ol seconds roiiijiri;;ed in r.idius ; then 
the spherical excetS nia-,- be ascertained by the 
following elegant theorem, lirst given by Simon 
Lhuiiher of tjciieva: 

Tan. i (A + R + r— w) = 

1 , , tt+b+c a + t—c 

—(tan, -- Ian. -tan. 

r 4 4 

(' (• + c~a\ 

—- tan. -). 

M. Puissant gives the following theorems for 
* the excess; 


t* sin. 2A. 


Cp)' 

/ir\ 

t = i^— ) bh, where h = the kase, and li-. 


The balance of the money of different nationf 
(Ilaywnrd). b. The thing given in return for 
something received (Locke), tj. The thing 
received in return for something given (Dry 
den). See the article Immediately following. 

Exchange (Permutation.) .In commerce, 
an agreement, whereby one thing is trucked or 
given for another. The first commerce carried 
on among men, was by exchange j people fur¬ 
nished each other uintually with what things 
they wanted; but such exebauges were clogged 
with two considerable difficulties. I. On ac* 
count of the unequal values of commodities j 
and, 2. Because every body bad not just what 
might accomiiiudate tnc jierson with whom he 
would exchange. To remove these inconve- 
niencies, money was invented for a cnininon 
medium ; and instead of exchanging, buying 
and selling were intriuluced. Yet there are na¬ 
tions an.cMig whom the primitive wav of ex¬ 
change still obtains ; and even among the most 
civilized people, there are frequent occasions, 
in which tliey have recourse to this method. 
Such, for instance, is the trade of several cities 
of the North, and Baltic sea, where the French 
exchange tlieir wines and brandies for woods, 
metals, hcin)>, and furs. 

The commerce of bills of exchange is, itself, 
a mere tiadin,g by exebange; a truck of money 
for money. Exchange, ibcreforc, properly de¬ 
notes ilic. business or ir.ide of moiu y, as carried 
on between one jilace and another, bv ine’vns of 
bills of exchange, i. c. by giving money in one 
city, and receiving a bill to eniitle the giver to 
receive l!ie value in another city. See Bin,- 

OF E.XCHANOE. 

In professor Becknwnn's hiitoryof inven¬ 
tions the reader will find an ordinance of the 
year enneerning the acceptance of bills of 
exchange, and :dso copies of two bills of the 
year l'104, which stiRiciently prove that thc; 
method of transacting business by bills of ex¬ 
change wa-* fully eslablislicd in Europe so early 
as 'be foiirleenin eenluiy; and that trie prc.sent 
f'lrn, and icrius were even then used. The or- 
diiidiice, which was issued by thc city of Bar¬ 
celona, decreed that bills of’excliange should 
be accepted witiiiii twcnly-lbnr hours after they 
were presenteil, and that the acceptance sbouiil 
be vv riiten on tlie back of the bill. 


the hci.aht of the. triangle. It will hence be 'J'herc is also another species, called dry cx- 
easy to form a tabic, fioin which tlu spherical cliangc, cambium iiccum, orusurer’.s exchange, 
excess of any tri.rtiglc ineasnred may be learnt which consists in giving money atone irlace, to, 
from its base and height. ^ Iv repaid it after a certain time in*tlie same 

EXCESSIVE., a. (exceiAif, French.) 1. Be- place, with a certaiti sum over, which is usually 
yond thc coiiiinon proporiuni of fpjantity or more than continon interest. The ceremony 
bulk (7Jaro«). 2. Veheinent bejond measure of a real exchange U observed in this fictitious 
in kindness or dislike (i/rtVM'«r<Z). kind, wliich is only a method of borrowing 

EXC^E'SSl V^EI,Y. ad.. Kxceerlinglyj cini- nioncy. The borrower draws a bill of cx- 
nenily; in a great degree (Addison). change on any imaginary person, perhaps at 

To EXClfA'NGK, v. a. (exchanger, Fr.) Ainslcrdain, at the price the exchange then 
1. To give or quit one thing for the sake of goes at, and delivers it to thc lender. After 
gaining another (Locke). 2. j'o give tuid take thc time fixed, come? a protest from Amstwdam 
reciprocally (Rowi), ^ for non-payment, with the re-exchange of the 

Exchange, s. (from the verb.) 1. The act money from thence to London; all which, with 
of aiviuji!; and receiving reciprocally (/Ei/Z/er). costs, besides a detluction perhajM at the 
K. Traftic by pcrntiiiaiion (South). 3. Thc making of the bargain, the borrower must 
form or act of transfertuig (Shakspeare). 4. jiuy. 
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lilxcRAVCE is also used for the profit 
^vhicll a merchant, negociant, or broker 
makes of a sum of money received, and for 
which a bill of exchange is drawn, payable in 
some other place, and by some other person, 
for the interest of his money, and tlic reward 
of ills negociatiun. This profit is exceedingly 
various; being sometimes 2, sometimes 3, 4, 
or even 10 and 15 per cent, according as the 
alloy of the species differs, or as money is more 
or less plentiful, or bills of cxciiange more or 
less scarce, in the places. This kind is ordi¬ 
narily called real exchange, and sometimes 
mercantile or niixcrl exchange. 

Kxchanue is sometimes used for tlic agio, 
or difference between the current money or 
cash, and the exchange, or bank inuney. 
Smfietimes again, it is used to denote the dif¬ 
ference between the par of exchange (or the 
intrinsic value of the money of one country in 
coin of another), and the course of exchange 
(or the value agreed uiKin by merchants, or 
their factors). In this sense the exchange is 
continually fluctuating. 

Exch-ange, in arithmetic, is the reduction 
of different coins, or any deiioiiiinations of 
money, whether tliere be real coins answering 
to them, or no, from one to anmber: or the 
method of finding how many of one species, 
or denomination, arc equal in value to a given 
number of another; in order U» which it is ne¬ 
cessary to know the value of the'coins and nin¬ 
nies of account of different countries, and tiu-ir 
proportion to each other according to the set¬ 
tled rate of exchange. The several operaiioiis in 

this case are only different uppliralions of the 
rule of three. Sec Ilutton\ and Ki‘tth's Aiith. 

Exchange (Arbitrutioii of). .Sec Arbi¬ 
tration. 

Exch ANGE signifies also a jilace in most 
considerable trading cities, wherein tlic mer¬ 
chants, agents, bankers, brokers, and other 
persons concerned in eominerce, meet on cer¬ 
tain days, and at certain liines thereof, to con¬ 
fer and treat together of mailers relating to ex¬ 
changes, remittances, payments, assurances, 
freights, and other mercantile ncgocialions, 
both hv sea and land. 

In Elanders, Holland, and several cities of 
France, these |>laces arc called burses; at Pa¬ 
ris and Lyons, places de change; and in the 
Hanse towns, colleges of merchants. The 
most considerable exchanges in Europe arc, 
that of Amsterdam, that of l,ondon, called the 
Koval Exchange, and that of Manchester. 

EXCHA'NGEIl. s. (from erchange.) One 
who practises exchange {Locke). 

KXCHK'AT. s. See Escheat (Spengn). 
EXCHE'A'tXJR. s. See Escheator. 
(Car.) 

EXCHEQUER, in the British jurispru¬ 
dence, an uiicient court of record, in whicn all 
causes concerning the r/ivennes aiul rights of 
the crown arc heard and determined, and 
where the crown revenues arc reeeieed. It 
took its name from the cheqiieicd cloth which 
covered the table of the courts 
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This court is said to have been erected hy 
William the Conqueror, its model being taken 
from a like court establisherl in Normandy 
long before that time. Anciently its authe* 
rity was so great, that it was held in the king'# 
palace, and the acts thereof were not to be ex¬ 
amined or controlled in any other of the king’s 
courts; hut, at present, it is the last of tho 
four courts at Westminster. 

The exchequer, for the despatch of business, 
is generally tlivided into two parts; one of 
which is chiefly conversant in the judicial 
hearing and deciding of all causes relating to 
the king’s cofl'ers, formerly termed the exche¬ 
quer of accounts: the other is called the re¬ 
ceipt of the exchequer, as being principally 
employed in receiving and paying of money. 

The judicial part of the exchequer is a court 
both of law aiul equity. The court of law it 
held in the oificc of pleas, according to the 
course of common law, before the barons: in 
this court, the plaintiff' ought to be a debtor at 
accountant to the king; and the leading pro¬ 
cess is either a writ of subpmna, or quo minus, 
which last goes into Wales, where no process 
out of courts of law ought to run, except a ca¬ 
pias uflagatuin. 

'I’ll' court of equity is held in the exchequer 
ehamher iK-forc tiie treasurer, chancellor, and 
barons; but, generally, before the barons 
only: the lord chief baron being the chief 
judge t<i hear and determine all e-*.nses. The 
proceedings in this p.irt of the exchetjucr are 
by liliigilsh hill and answer, aceortling to the 

praciice of UlC coiirr of ch.iiicciy j with this 

dilferencc, that the [ilaintilf here iiinstsiT forth 
that he is a debtor to the king, whetlier he be 
so or not. It is in tins court of equity that the 
clergy exhibit bills for the recovery of theit 
tylhcs, &c. 

But, besides the business relating to debtors, 
fanner^, receivers, accounlaiiLs, See. all penal 
punishments, intrusion, and forfeitures U|)on 

I iopular aet'ions, are matters likewise cogniza-’ 
lie by this court; where there also sits a 
puisnc'haioii who administers the oaths to 
iiigli sheriff's, bailiff's, auditors, receivers, col¬ 
lectors, com])troller», survcytirs, and searchers 
of all the customs, StC. The exchequer in- 
Scotland has the same privileges and jurisdic¬ 
tion as that of England; and all matters com¬ 
petent to the one are coinpelent to the other 
also. 

Baronsy and ChanreUor of the Exche-< 
QUER. See Barons and Chancellor. 

Exchequer-bxli.s area species of paper 
first established in IDpf), to supply the want of 
circulating e.ish, during tlie re-coinage at that 
periotl. They were then taken at the exche¬ 
quer for all payments ol the revenue, and, 
when re-issucil,'they were allowed 7?. 12i. per 
cent, interest. 'I’liVv have since Wen issued 
ye.irly. and the hank of England, ever sinco 
the vear ITOfi, have been the contractors for 
their circulation, at a ccrt.ain premium. Fhe 
coirimi‘'>ionor'; of the treasury arc empowered, 
by various statutes, to borrovv money, withm'a 
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•ipfcific Slim, llinited liy lliose statutes, by issu- 
iug excbcmier"bills on the credit uf certain du¬ 
ties; which bills, by 12 Anne, cap. U. and 12 
Geci. 1. rup. 11. bear an interest uf a day 
per cent, payable to the bearers. These bills 
are number^ arithmetically, and registered ac- 
cunlingly, so that the principal sums may be 
paid oil in course, and the iiitciest sbaii be 
payable every three months. 'I’lie said exche¬ 
quer bills shall be current to all receivers and 
collectors of the customs, excise, or any re¬ 
venue, and at the receipt of the exche¬ 
quer. 

If any exchequer bills be lost, upon aflidavit 
before a baron of the exchequer, and certificate 
from him, and security given to pay the same 
if found, duplicates are to be made out; and 
-when bills are defaced, new ones shall be deli¬ 
vered. Forging of these bills, or of the indorse¬ 
ments on them, is felony. 

The sum of 2,750,000/. is usually raised by 
exchequer bills on credit of the malt tax, and 
tax on (lersonal estates, although it is well 
known that these taxes never produce so much, 
the deficiency being always made good out of 
the next supplies. The sum to be issued out 
of the produce of the consolidated fund is like¬ 
wise usually raised by these bills, charged upon 
the growing produce of the surplus of the said 
fund; also other sums for ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary expences, by bills charged upon the 
first supplies of the next session: so that of 
late years the total amount of outstanding ex¬ 
chequer bills has usually been about ten niil- 
Koiis. The bank, since 170f), have contracted 
with government for the circulation of these 
bills at a ceri.iin premium. The interest they 
carry has been at various rates, from 7/. 12s. to 
3 per cent.; those at present in circulalion 
bear interest at the rate of ihrecfienee halfpen¬ 
ny a day per cent, which is computed up to 
the day of sale, from the respective dates of the 
bills. They are generally for JOO/. each, but 
many of those issued on the vote of credit are 
for 1000/. and they have sometimes been made 
out for ranch larger sums; they arc nunihercd 
arithmetically, and registered accordingly, for 
the purpose of puyiii^ Uicni off in a regular 
course. They are paid at the cxcherpicr bill 
office, and the time of payment is notified by 
advertisement, 

. The daily transactions between the hank and 
the excheoner are chiefly carried on by bills of 
1000/. each, which arc dejwsitcd by the bank 
in the exchequer to the amnunt of the sums 
received by them on government account: tiie 
banknotes and cash Uius received by the bank 
being retained by them, as the deiail part of the 
money-concerns of government is all transacted 
at the-bank. The instalments on loans are 
paid into the receipt of the exchequer by these 
exchequer bills of 1000/. each, which are re¬ 
ceived again by the bank as cash, either for the 
amount of dividends due, or in re-paymeuts 
•f advances; and as, while deposited in the 
exchequer, th^ are considercri merely as a 
pledge or security, they of course continue to 


bear interest, till the advance oti which (lie 
bunk first received them is ]>aul of}’. 

In October, 1796 , the 6 percent, exchequer 
hills, issued on the vote of credit, being at U 
considerable discount, it was thought pro|ier to 
fund them ; and the terms agreed u|)oii were 
as follows:—Ttie holders to he entitled for 
every lOo/. to either of the following capitals; 
£. s. d. 

• 7(1 19 94 in the 3 per cents. 

137 i8 74 in the 4 pet cents. 

118 () lot in the .5 per cents. 

The amount of the bills thus funded was 
1,4:1.3,370/. and the capital stock created in 
the different funds, 2,374,333/. 145. 8t/. 

[n Noveinbe', 18U1, it was again found ne¬ 
cessary to fund a considerable jiart of the out¬ 
standing exchequer hills, which was effected 
on the following conditions: for each 100/. 
principal to receive the under-mentioned pro¬ 
portions of stock: 

Estimated value. 

C £■ ->■ d. 

2.'> Three per cent, consols. • •. I 7 1 lOJ 
25 Three per cent, reduced -.Id l6 lOj 
50 Four per cent, consols ••••42 7 f> 

25 New 5 per cents.24 15 0 

Is. 9 m. Long annuity < ••• 1 14 4 


£. 102 15 7 

And the pro|)rictors to have the liberty of sub¬ 
scribing oOl, additional in money for every 
too/, they held in hills, the money thus raised 
to be applied in paying off the sum of about 
2,400,not)/, in exchequer hills in the possession 
of the l>ank. The amount of the bills funded 
and r<-dcemecl was 8,910,450/. 

As there is always a cuiisidcruhle sum out- 
staniilng in exchequer bills, the interest paid 
thereon forms a constant addition to the annual 
charge of the funded debt; the amount paid 
for interest on exchequer hi lb in the yeara 
180.1, 1804, and 1805, respectively, was as 
follows; 

£. 5 . d. 

1S03. 801,787 10 6t 

1804. 624,859 '» 10 

mKr .l,478,3](> 3 3| 

The premium or discount at which exche¬ 
quer bills sell, depends on tlie proportion which 
the interest payable on them bears to the in¬ 
terest produced by the public funds according 
to I heir current prices. 

Exchequer bills, though the samenn their 
nature and solidity, difi'er in their origin from 
navy bills in this, that they are issued in anti¬ 
cipation of revenue, and circulated by the bank 
01 England to raise money. During the recess 
of parliament, there is a sum left to the credit 
of the chancellor of the exchequer, to serve in 
cases of exigency. The bank makes advances 
to the amount voted, for which the exchequer 
issues hills. There is g standing contract be¬ 
tween government and the bank for the trou¬ 
ble and expence attending the issue and circu¬ 
lation of these bills. (.Chamlers, Fairman^ 
For tune, Gregory, Grellicr). 







EXCISE. 

bosk qf the ExcHEaOER, a book (who seems to have been tlie father of the ess-* 
tontiiining a description of the court of Kng- cise), in his letter to sir John Uothain, signt- 
land In 1175 , and its officers, with their ranks, fying, that they had proceeded in the excise to 
privileges, wages, Jkc. also the revenues of many narticulars, and intended to go on far- 
the crown, botti in nion^ and cattle. ther; but that it would be necessary to nse the 

EXCISE, from the ficlgic accusse, tribu- people to it by little and little. And alter* 
turn, tribute, an inland duty or im|H>sitiun, wards, when the nation had been accustomed 
paid somettmes upon the consumption of a to it for a series of years, the succeeding ebam* 
commodity, or frequently upon the whole.salc, pions of liberty boldly and openly declared the 
which is the last stage before the consumption, impost of excise to be the most easy and pro- 
This is doubtless, impartially speaking, the diiciive levy that could be laid upon the peo- 
tnost economical way of taxing the sulsjcct; pie; and accordingly continued it during the 
the charges of levying, collecting, and inanag- whole usurpation. Upon king Charles’s re- 
ing the excise duties, being considerably less m turn, it having then been long established and 
proportion than in other branches of the reve* its produce w»l known, some part of it was 
nue. It also renders the commodity cheaper given to the crown, in IS Car. II. by way of 
to the consumer, than charging it with cus- purchase for the feudal tenures and other op* 
toms to the same amount would do; for the pressive parts of the hereditary revenne. But, 
reason just now given, because generally paid from its first original to the present time, itr 
ill a much la.er stage of it. But at the same very name has been odious to the people. It 
time, the rigour and arbitrary proceedings of bos, nevertheless, been imposed on abundance 
excise laws seem hardly compatible with the of other commodities in the reigns of king 
tenmer of a free nation. For the frauds that William III. and every succediiig prince, to 
migni he committed in this branch of the reve- support the enormous cxpcuccs occasioned by 
nue, unless a strict watch is kept, make it ne> our wars on the continent. Thus brandies 
ccssary, wherever it is established, to give the and other spirits arc now excised at the distil* 
officers a power of entering and searching the lery; printed cottons and linens, at the print* 
houses of such as deal in excisable commo- ers; starch and hair' powder, at ilie maker’s; 
di'ties, at any hour of the day, and, in many gold and silver wire, at tlic wirtdrawer’s; all 
cases, of the night likewise. And tiie proceed* plate whatsoever, first in tire hands of thfl 
ings, in case 01 transgressions, arc so summa- vender, who pajs yearly for a licence to sell it, 
ry and sudden, that a man may be convicted and afterwards in the hands of the occupier, 
in two days time in the penalty of many thon- who also pays an annual duty for having it in 
sand |)Ounds, by two commissioners or justices his custody; and coaches and other wheel car- 
ofthejieace; to the exclusion of the trial by riages, for which the occupier is excised; 
jmy, anti disregard of tlie common law. For tliough not with the same circumstances of 
these reasons, though lord Clarendon tells us, arbitr.iry strictness with regard to plate and 
that to Ins knowledge the earl of Bedford (who coaches as in the other in.staiices. To these 
was made lord treasurer by king Charles I. to we may add coffee and lea, chocolate and cocoa 
oblige his patliainent) intended to have set up paste, lor which the duty is paid by the re* 
the excise in Knglaiul, yet it never made a ]v.»rt tailor; all artificial wincsi commonly called 
of that unforluiiute prince’s revenue; being lirst svt'cets; pa|)er and pasteboard, first when 
iniuxluced, on the model of the Dutch proto- made, and again if stained or printed; malt, 
type, by the parliament itself after its rupture as before mentioned; vinegars; and the manu* 
with the crown. Yet such was the opinion of factwre of glass; for all w'hich the duty is paid 
its general unpopularity, that when in 1642 bythemanuf.iciurer;hops,forwhichtlteper- 
asperstons were cast by malignant persons upon son that gathers them is answerable; candles 
the house of commons, that they intended to and soap, which are paid for at the, maker's; 
introduce excises, tlic house for Its vindication malt liquors brewed tor sale, which are ex* 
therein did declare, that these rumours were cised at the brewery; cyder and perry at tlie 
false and scandalous, and that their autliors venders; leather and skins, at the tanner’s; 
should be apprehended and brought to condign and, lately, tobacco, at the inanufacturer's: a 
punishment. Its original establishment was list, which no friend to his country would wish 
111 1643 , aad its progress was gradual; being to see farther increased, 
at first laid upon those persons and coimnodi- The excise was formerly farmed out; but is 
ties where it was supposed the hardship wouUl now managed for the king by commivsioners 
be least perceivable, viz. the makers and vend- in both kingdoms, who receive the whole pro- 
ers of beer, ale, cyder, and pcirv; .ind the my- duct of the excise, and pay it into_ the exehe- 
alists at Oxford soon followed the example of qiier. Titese commi'sioners are nine in nivm* 
their fwethren at Wc.stmiiister, by impaiing a her in England, aiul five in Scotland. The 
similar duty; both sides protesting, that it former have a salary of 1000/. a year, the latter 
should be continued no longer than to the end 6 OO/. They are obliged by oath to take no fee 
of the war, and then be utterly abolished. But nr reward but from the king himself; and 
the parliament at WestminStcr soon after im- from them there lies an appeal to five other 
posed it on flesh, wine, tob.iceo, sugar, and commissioners called comiiiissioners of afe* 
such a muliitnile of other comnioflities, ih-il it ^leais, 
might l)C f.tirly denominated general: in pur- 
■uaace of the {dan laid down by Mr. Fyinme 
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Jito? prou proJitce ttf the Excise Ihtties in England, 
in the year ending the Slh qf January, 1807. 


/. 

Auctions .. 349,891 

Seer and ale ...3,971,331 

Bricks and tiles. S('6,(>6'1 

Candles. 311,449 

Cocoa-nuts and colFee. 134,173 

Cyder and perry. 19,772 

Glass. 434,783 

Hides and skins . 31l,3'23 

Hops. .43,3.79 

Licences. .301,033 

Malt. 1,388,130 

Metheglin, or mead. 161 

Paper. 3.49,148 

Primed goods. 698,373 

Salt. 1,470,704 

ISoap.. 58(),.564 

Spirits, British.1,201,200 

Ditto, Foreign.1,773,866 

Starch . 60,035 

Sweets .. 24,771 

Tea.1,280.7.41 

Tobacco and sniilF. 19i;,188 

Vinegar and verjuice. 38,0’'4 

Wine .. 1,149,313 

Wire. 13,338 


/. dt 

14 li 
1.5 7i 
10 OJ 

4 8 

5 7^ 
5 1| 
3 9| 
17 1 
1.5 2V 
17 11} 

8 8j 
8 9 
3 5\ 

17 8 

13 2j 
5 71 

19 11 

14 .5j 
14 0^ 

0 6^ 
16 

10 10 ^ 
14 71 
8 7| 

9 11 


WAR TAXES. 

Wine. 210,292 7 3^ 

Malt...2,71.1,172 10 81 

Spirits, British and foreign.... 1,47.3,9.36 6 Ilf 

Sweets. .4,483 12 .3f 

Tea . 1,313,664 13 7* 

Tobacco and snulT ... . 

ANNUAL DUTIES. 

Old malt duty. 676,810 12 0.f 

Additional malt duty.1,11.5,491 I 9 

Tobacco and suulF. 438,140 4 9f 


Total.. 




£.2.3,41.4,796 6 7f 


The balance of cash at the coininciicement 
of the year beiiii' 27,7P0L 3.v. 3‘icl. added to the 
nbose sutn, makes the total to be accounted 
for 23,442,.580/. fl«. lid. This iiniounl is sub¬ 
ject to various deductions, consisting princi¬ 
pally of the expciires of management, draw- 
uacKS of duty on gnotls exported, ■'tikmanccs 
and bounties on several cimimndities, annual 
payments to the olScersof the late wine licence 
olhce and of the old salt duties, and |)ensions 
granted by pitent out of the excise while it 
formed |wri«f the hereditary rctenue of the 
crown. The amount of these p.-iyiiients in the 
year ending the Slh of January, 1807, was as 


follows; 

/■ /. d. 

Charges of Management .... 369,341 0 

TaaCs repaid to officers. 3<’313 13 8f 

Eaports. 92n,'5l2 3 10 

Allowances. 69,242 3 Ilf 

Bounties. 20,304 19 3i 

Overchaiges, overpayments, 
repayments per treasury 

warrant, &c... 29,701 1.5 0| 

Payments to odicers of late 
wine licence office and salt 
duties. 10,599 4 3| 


Pensions to the duke of Graf¬ 
ton and others. 14,000 0 0 

Payment.s into the exchequer 21,739,067 12 10 
Balance of i’ash remaining the 
3th of January, 1807, carri¬ 
ed to the next year’s ac¬ 


count . 39,103 12 a| 

Total,.£.23,442,386 9 11 


The total gross [troduce of the excise duties 
in Scotland, in the above year, was 1,824,304/. 
Us. of which the sum of 1,445,(100/. was 
|>uid into the exchequer during the year. The 
total gross produce of the excise duties in Ire¬ 
land, for the same year, was 1,433,300/. Os. 2d. 
(Jiril. Encif.). ‘ 

Excise laws. For more easily levying 
the revenue of the excise, the kingdoni offing- 
land and Wales is divided into about fifty col¬ 
lections, some of which arc called by the 
names of parlicnlar counties, others by the 
names of great towns; where one county is 
divided into several collections, or where a col¬ 
lection comprehends the contiguous parts of 
scver. 1 l counties, every such collection is subdi¬ 
vided into several districts, within which there 
is a supervisor; and each district is again sub- 
dividefiintooiiiridesand foolwalks, w ithin each 
of wliich tliere is a gauger or surveying ofliccr. 

I’he commissioners or sub-commissioners, 
in their respective circuits and divisions, shall 
constitute, under tlicir hiinds and seals, so 
many "angers as they shall find needful. 

Arrrurs nj' Jufies.—Hy several acts of parlia¬ 
ment, all articles in the possession of persons 
subject to the excise laws, together with all the 
materials aii<I utensils of wdiatsoever descrip¬ 
tion, arc made liable for the arrears of duties, 
whether thtse be single or double duties ; and 
if a tiader, being in arrears for the single du¬ 
ties, becomes a bankrupt, and is convicted 
after the assignment of his cflccts, the double 
duties arc a lien upon the exeiscublc commo¬ 
dities, utensils, and inateri.ds in the hands of 
his assignees, and the commissioners nr magis¬ 
trates may aulhorixe tlie |)enally to be levied 
upon all such commodities, and all the mate¬ 
rials, pre[>aratinns, utensils, and vessels for 
making thereof, in the custody of the b.-mk- 
rnpt, or any person or |)ersonsin trust for him. 
2 Doug. 411. 

Bonds, for the exportation of. cxctseaVile 
comniotlities, are to be taken by officers of ex¬ 
cise, and they arc to be given generally upon 
all exciseable articles, at the place where ex¬ 
ported. 

Forgery of any stamps, licences, certificates, 
permits, or anyOther excise documents, is by 
various statutes made a capiul felony. 

Licences.—In all cases where licences are 
required, the licence will only sanction the 
business carried on'in that particular place for 
which such licence was granted; but when 
the business is cairied on by partncfs^ oa^ 
licence will be sufficient to cover the firm. 

OJifcrs of ciichee—The officers of excise 
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to be appointed, and may be dismissed, re- Traders, manuracturers, and dealers Habfe 
placed, or altered, by the commissioners, to the excise duties, are to assist the officers 
under their hands and seals ■, their salaries are in weighing stock ; and forcibly obstructing, 
allowed and established by tiie treasury; and or using any art or contrivance'to priwentor 
by 1 W. & M. c. 24. s. 16. if it is proved by impede the officers from taking a true account;, 
two witnesses, that any officer has demanded incurs a penally of HK)/. (GrrgMi/'s Diet.) 
or taken any money, or other reward whatever, J’o Exci'se. ». a. (from the uoun.) To 
except of the king, such offender shall foifeit levy excise upon a person or thing (Pope), 
his oHice. EXCISEMAN, s. An officer who in- 


By several statutes, no process can be sued 
out against any officer of excise, for any act 
dune in the execution of his office, until one 
month after notice given, specifying the cause 
of action, and the name and abode, of the per¬ 
son who is to begin, and the attorney who is 
to conduct the aciioii ; and within one month 
after s«ch notice, the officer may tender 
amends, and plead such tender in b.ir; and 
having tendered insufficient or no amends, he 
may, with leave of the court, before issue 
joined, pay money into court. 

Officeis of excise are cmjiowered to search, 
at all times of the day, cpicrcd warehouses, 
or places for tea, cofi'ce, fire. But private 
houses can only be searched upon oatli of the 
8Us|)icion before a comunssiouer or justice of 
peace, who can by their warrant auliiorize a 
search. 

Permits .—Persons de.iling in exciseable 
commodities are eniitled to pernii.s for renii'V- 
ing the same to different places in reri.dn 
qu.'mtitics, iind under cerlain regulaiioii'!. 
These pcrinits arc written upon a peculiar 

SDdcies of paper, manufactured expressly fur 

the pc.rpose; and tiv 2.i Geo. III. c. 70 . s II. 
no penriit paper is to bo delivered out in lore 
it shall be filled up agreeably to the renuc-'l 
note of a trader; and officers knowingly 
granting any false permit, making false entiies 
111 the counterpart thereof, or rcctiiing any 
commodities into stock wiih a false or forged 
permit, are to ho transported for seven years. 

Samples. —Officers of excise arc, by vari¬ 
ous acts, empowered to take samples of excise- 
able commodities, paying the prices therein 
regulated for the same. 

Sci7Hres .—When an officer makes a seizure 
of any spirits, or other articles, he iimst lay 
his hand on the casks, vessels, &c. so seized, 
and declare that he seizes such spirits, A'c. 
and the casks or vessels containing the same, 
for the use of his majesty and of himself; hut 
if the officer happens to be alone when he 
makes siicfi seizure, he must afterwards, in 
the presence of witnesses, again lay his hand 
on such cask, vessel, &c. and repeat the 
former declaration of seizure. 

All informations on seizures must be laid 
in the names of the officers making the same. 

By 4l Geo. III. c. gfi. commissioners of 
excise are empowered to make restitution of 
exciseable gooils. 

Scales and weights. —^By various acts of 
parliament, traders subject to the excise laws 
are to keep just and sufficient scales and 
weights, tiiulcr the penalty of 100/. for every 
such offence, and the scales and weights may 
bg ^tzed by the officers. 


spens commodities,' and rales their excise. 

EXCrSlON. s. {exchio, Latin.) Extir¬ 
pation ; destriiciioii; ruin {Decay tj Piety). 

EXCKfAHILI TY. Excitement. In 
medicine, terms almo t pecuii.ir to the Bruiio- 
nian system. (See Bluikoniak system.) In 
all ihe states of life, oitserves Dr. Brown, man 
and other animals differ from themselves in 
their dead stite, or from any other inanimate 
niat'cr, in liiia iiroperiy alone; they c.an be 
affected by external .ments, as well as by cer¬ 
tain function-, peculiar to thciiisehes, in such 
a manner, that the phamuineiia peculiar lu the 
living state can be pnwiiiced, Ttiis proposi¬ 
tion extends to every tiling that is vital in 
nature, and therefoie applies to vegetables. 

'I’lie external agents are reducible to heat, 
diet, and other substances taken into the 
'tomaeii, blood, the fluids secreted from the 
body and air. 

The fimeiioiH of the system itself, producing 
the same effect, are muscular ivmtraciion, 
sense, or perception, and the einray of the 
brain in thinking, and in c.xciting passion and 

enioll'dn. TliefiC all ct tlie system iii the same 

ni.'uincr as the other agents; ami they arise 
both fioiu the other and from themselves. 

If the property which diitingiiuhes living 
from dead matter, or the nper.itioii of cither of 
the two sets of jiovvers be withdrawn, life 
ceases. Xoilimg else than the presence of 
the-.e is necessary to life. 

'rite projiertv on which both sets of powers 
aet niav be n.uneil excitability, and the jiowers 
themselves exciting powers. By the word 
body is meant, boih the body simply so called, 
and also as euiliied with an intellectual part, a 
part appropriated to passion and emotion, or a 
soul: tlie usual appellation in medical vvrilihgi 
is svstem. ’ 

The effects common to all the exciting 
powers are, sense, niotion, mental exertion, 
and passion. Now their efl’cets being the 
same, it must be granted that the operation 
of all the iKwvers is the same. 

The effects of the exciting powers acting 
upon the excitability may be denominated c.c- 
atement. 

The excitabililv of the whole body, there¬ 
fore, as well as of particul.ir parts, is supposed 
to be in a state of perpetual variation, depend¬ 
ing uivon tile time and mauner of application 
of the internal and external stimuli employed ; 
and the cate upon this theory consists in pro- 

E onioning the stimuli to the degree of excita- 
ility present in the patient till healthy excite¬ 
ment IS restored. _ 

EXGITA'TION. s. (from exatn, l.atin.) 
1. The act of exciting, or putting into mo- 



fion (Baron). 8. The act of ronaing or 
awakening (ff'atts}. 

To EXCl'TE. t'. a. (excito, Latin.) 1. To 
rouse; to animate; to stir up} to encourage 
{Spfoser). 2. To pnt into motion ; to raise. 

I-:^XC1TEMENT. r. (from excite.) The 
motive bv which one is stirred \\\y{Skakspeare). 

EXCITER, s. H'rom excite.) 1. One that 
stirs up others, or puls them in motion (King 
C’liat/es). 2. The cause bv which any thing 
is raised or nut in motion (Decay nf Piety.) 

EXCITING CAUSE. In medicine. Oc¬ 
casional cause. Procatarctic cause. Remote 
cause. That which, when applied to the 
body under a state nf predis|x>sition, e.\cite.s a 
disease. The exciting or leiiiotc causes of dis¬ 
eases are either external or internal. 

To EXCLA'IM. V. a. (exclamo, Latin.) 
1. To erv out with vehemence; to make an 
outcry (tiecay of Piety.) 2. To declare with 
loud vociferanon (Shala-peare). 

Exci,a'im. s. (from the verb.) Clamour; 
outcri : not used (ShaLpeare). 

EXtJLA'l MEU. s. (from exclaim.) One 
that nitkes vehement outcries (/llfiriury). 

EXCLAMATION s. (e.rclumatto, Ut.) 
1. Vehement outcry; clamour; ouiragrmis 
vociferation (Hooker). 2. An einjdiaiic.il ut¬ 
terance (Sidney). 3. A note by which a pa- 
thet’c.d sentence is marked thus!. 

Exclamation. In rhetorir,afianrethat 
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EXCLUSIVE. II. (from oxehOi.) l.Hm 
ing the jX)wer of excluding or denying admis¬ 
sion (Milton). 2. Debarring frmn participa- 
tion (Locke). 3. Not^ takit^ into any ac¬ 
count or niiinber. 4. Excepting. 

EXCLU SIVELY, ad. l. Without admis- 
sion of another to participation (Boyle). 2, 
Without comprehension in an account or 
niimhcr; not inclusively (Aytiffe). 

To EXCO'CT. 0 . a. (e.rcoctus, Latin.) To ' 
boil up ; to make by boiling (Bacon). 

KXCCECA'RIA. In boiauy, a genus of 
the class dioecia, order triandna. Ament 
naketl, covered with florets ; calyxless ; cornl- 
Icss. Fern styles three; capsules three-grained; 
seeds solitary. There are two species, e. agol- 
locha, and e. cochinchtneusis. 

Tlie agallochum, which is known by the 
name of aloe-wood, or the aromatic aloe, is 
oncol the most valuable spires iinjioiteil from 
the East, ami has been in higli cstiinaiion, even 
in the eailiesi a.'ies. According to the different 
Sjiecies of the j»l.utt, it is ca'led lignum aloes, 
agalloelii oeri, aqiiihe, and calnmliac, all of 
which ditl'er rein.irkahly in their sen ihle pro¬ 
perties. It is, however, very difficult to ascer¬ 
tain the boiuiiical character of these various 
sjieries. 

'rite aroin.itic wood of aloe is properly a re¬ 
sin, which has pervilded the pores of the tree. 

Ttip fTPiiiiiiip sort of this rcsiitous vv(kkI is as 


expresses the vitdent and sudden breaking out 
and vehemence of any passion. Sum is iti.it 
in the second book of Milton's P.tradise Lost: 

O unexpected stroke, worse than of death 1 
Alust I thus leave thee. Paradise ? Thus 
leave 

Tlice, native soil; these hapjay walks and 
shades, 

Fit haunt of gods ? 

EXCLA'MATORY. a. (from exclaim.) 
1 . Practising exclamation. 2. Containing ex¬ 
clamation. 

To EXCLUDE, o. a. (exchido, Latin.) 
1. To shut out; to hinder from entrance or 
admission (Drycien). 3. To debar; to hinder 
from participation; to prohibit (Drydm). 
3 . To expect in any position. 4 . Not to com¬ 
prehend in any grant or privilege (Honker). 
6. To dismiss from the womb or egg (Brown.) 

EXCLU'SION. s. (fioni exclude.) I. I’hc 
act of shutting out or denying admission llia~ 
eon). 2. Rejection ; not reception (Addison). 

3. The act of debarring from any privilege 

4. Exception (Baron), b. The dismission nf 
the young from the egs; or womb (Hay). 
6. Ejection ; emission ; thingemitteil (Brown), 

Exclusion, or Bill or exclusion, 
a bill pro|)Oscd about the close of the reign of 
king Charles IT. for excluding the duke of 
York, the king’s brother, from the throne, on 
accoiint nf his being a papist, 

Exclusion, in mathematics, is a method 
of coming at the solution of numerical pro¬ 
blems, by previously throwing out of our 
consideration such numhers as are of no use in 
4U>lving the question. 


precious as goM, lu'l 's Hii-d onlv hv 'he great 
and aifliieiu in the East Indies, China, and 
.lapan, as an agrce.able iieif .me, with which 
they rumigato houses : neiicc it is but rarely 
inijxirted into Europe. It is black, and varie- 
gited with grey veins, swims on water, and if 
strongly rubbed on glass, le.ives behind re. in- 
ous ji.iriicles, which neither water, Siiliva, ex¬ 
pressed oils, nor an alkaline lye, but spirit of 
wine only will dissolve and remove. Its odour 
is verv grateful. 

Tins sulxstuncc has, in former time.s, been 
much used as a ineilicine, not only in biliary 
(*oaipl.unts, diseases of the liver and stomach, 
and dysentery, but likewise as a remedy for the 
maw-ivorm ; but at present i: is entirely iieg- 
Iceied—a revolution to which several of the an¬ 
cient remedies have been subject, and which is 
likely to take place with many of the modern. 

Father De Lourciro assures us, that he dis¬ 
covered in the province of CocliinrChina the 
tree which affords the true aloe. This aromatic 
wood is fouiul in resinous masses, duly in old 
half-dccaved, hollow trees. According to this 
writer, ttie tree belongs, in the system of Lin- 
n^iis, to the first division of the tenth class, 
the dccandria inonogynia: he called it a/oe- 
xyhm agallochum. It grows on the highest 
mountains of Chochin-China, on the banks of 
th;: river I.av, which flows through the whole 
of that province. I/iiirciro had no opportunity 
of seeing the blossojus on the tree; he couW 
only once obtain them dried, and transmitted 
by a friend, so that the jiatts of friictUicatinn 
were much briiisctl and lacerated on a long 
journey, and he could with difficulty give th« 
fuilovving descriptiont 
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Aloeiq^lqm {tgallochatn. Differ, spec. ajoe. 
Wits lahceolatis, alteriiia: pedunculu jMlyflo- 
ris, tcrminalibus. 

Hub. Arbor magna ; trunco et ramis erec- 
tis, altissiinU: cortice cannabino, fusco, gla- 
bro, nec crasso. 

Folia laiiceolata, octo polyccs loiiga, inte- 
gerritna, plana, glabra, sultcoriacea, altema, 
pel’tolaia. Flos ternnualis, p^uiiculis poly- 
iloris. 

Usus. Ligni bujiis sulTimenta inter omnia 
maximc sestiinantur apud nationcs Orientales. 
Kx arbori* corticc fit vulgaris charta, in qua 
Cuncinn-cbinenses scributu, sicut in Japonia 
fit ex cortice iiiori. 

VirtiH tnciiica. Fxcitans, corrobomns, ce- 
phalica, cardiaca. SulFitus valet contra verti- 
ginctn et paralysiin. Pulvis cotribet voniituru 
ct fiuxus veiitris, pr;eci|>ue lii-ntricos, rpiod 
non proprie asiringcndu, scd corroborando 
agib 

This tree is not of a poisonous nature, and 
yields no milky sap when perfirrated. With 
respect to tin* genuine wood of aloe, Lnnrcno 
inuinlnitm that the various species ditfer re- 
inatkabi), botli in colour and fijvour. By 
some botaiii^i--, this aromatic wood has been 
confounded with the lignum aipiila:, which is 
likewise est-cmed for its agreeable odour, and, 
like the agalloehuin leiuin, calninbae, and 
garo fic Malacca, afi'oids different species of 
perfume. 

To EXCO'rJTTA'ri!: c. a.yexcopto, Lai.) 
To invent; to stiike oin by thinking 

HXC’OMMU'NICABLE. fl. Liable or de¬ 
serving to be exconininnicatcd {Hooker). 

'iV» liXt OMMlI'NlCATE. v. a. (r.rcom- 
mumco. Lai.) To eject from the coininnniun 
of (lie church hy an ecclesiastical censure 
{Ham.). 

EXCOMMUNICATION, an anathema, 
or ecriesi.istical ccnsuic, and punishment; 
whereby a heretic is cut off’from the society of 
the faiihrul, or an obstinate sinner fruni the 
rominnnion of the church, and the participa¬ 
tion of the sacraments. 

This censure of excommunication was origi¬ 
nally inslUnted for preserving the purity of 
the citurch; hut anihitious cccle.siastics con¬ 
verted it hy degrees into an engine for ]>ro- 
moting their own power, and inflicted iton the 
mo.si frivolous occasions. 

The. power of excommunication properly 
belongs to.the bishop; but he may deifgale it 
to any grate priest, with the chancellor. 

Every excommunication should be preceded 
by three public admonitions, two days at least 
distant from e.ich other; but ibis' is to be 
understood of excommunications imposed by 
the ecclesiastical judge; for those imposed by 
the law are incurred to all inteiiui and purposes 
the moment the action is cmnniitted. 

These latter are calletl excommunications by 
the canon, or lalee scHtentia ; and are so 
very immerous, that it would be difficult, 
even for the best canonists, to give an exact 
list of them; there are fifty in the Clemen- 
^qes j tiyeoty in the bull Coeqa Do.mini, See. 
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llSIns's Mag. Cone, vol, iv. p, G64. Rebu&, 
on the Concordat, reckons up sixty peiialtiea 
accruing ufion excommunication. 

Excommunication is founded on a natural 
right which all societies have, of excluding 
out of their body such as violate the laws 
thereof. 

Excommunication is either major or minors 
i. e. greater or less; the first, which is that 
understood when we say, simply, excommuiu- 
cation, se|)araies or cuts off the delinquent 
from all communication and fellowship witU 
other Christians; disables him from defend¬ 
ing his riglils, bringing an .action at Liw, be a 
witness, &c. The second, or lesser, only 
excludes from the. cominunion of the Lord's 
supper. 

The greater excotniminication, called also 
ah liomine, is when a prelate, or hi.s deputy, 
excommmiicates any man personally, and iit- 
lurdicts him all society with iVie faithful, all 
use of sacraments, &c. 

In the ancient cVinrch, the sentences of the 
greater cxcoinmniiicaiion were '.olcinnly pro- 
mulged four time-, in the year, with candles 
ligliied, hells toHlng, the cross, and other 
solemnities. 

T‘i - lesser excominunication is incurred 
j)teno jure, by hav''.-''t any cominnnicniioa 
witlt a person excommunicated in the g'eater 
excoinainnication. And tiiis too iinporta i 
privation of coininnniun, but not an interdic¬ 
tion from entering the church, nor having 
commerce with the faithful. 

Anciently,the exconininnicatcd wcrcobliged 
to procure absolution from their bishop, and 
make salisfacticm to the church, in forty 
tlays time; otherwise they were compelled to 
It by ilie secular judge, by a sci/nrc of 
their effects, iniprisonuieiit of iboir persons, 
&c. 

Excommunication, among the pagans, 
excluded the persons from llies.icrificesanii the 
temples, and delivered ihem over to the Fu¬ 
ries,which was called erecrare, and Diris devo- 
vere. When Marcus Crassus set out on liii 
expedition against the Farthians, Attoiiis, trl- 
hniie of the people, not living able to prevent 
liiin, ran to the gale of the city through which 
the general was to pass, and setting a chafing- 
dish ill the middle of the way wiiii fire in it, 
when Crassus drew near, he threw some per¬ 
fumes into the chafing-dish, and pronounced 
curses against Crassus with great exclamation, 
and thus excommunicated him. 

Excommunication, in ihc church of 
b'nglaiid, is the highest eccUsiasiic.al censare 
which can he pronounced by a spiritual judge 
ag.iinst a Christian : for thereby he is excluded 
from the body <if the church, and disabled to 
bting anv action, or sue any person in the 
coniinoii law courts. Co. Lit, 133. 

The sentence of excommunication was in¬ 
stituted originally for preserving the purity of 
the church ; and' it seems agr.ed, th ti wher¬ 
ever the spiritual court has juris.liciion in any 
cause, and the parly refuses to appear to their 
citation, or after sentence, being admonislied 
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tn their decree, that he tnay be exeofii- 
Biunicated. 1 Kol. Abr. 883. 

A person excommunicated is disabled to be 
a witness in any cause: he cannot be attorney 
or procurator for another ; he is to be turned 
out of the church by the church-warden, and 
sot to be allowed Christian burial. Gibs. 
Cod. 435. 

The sentence of excommunication can only 
be proitounced by the bishop, or other person 
in holy orders, being a master of arts at least j 
also the priest’s name pronouncing such sen. 
tence, is to be expressed in the instrument 
issuing under seal out of the court. Gibs. 
Cod. 1095 . 

EXCb’M.VIUNICATO CAPIENDO, or 

SlONiKiCAViT, a writ directed to the sheriff, 
for the apprehension of one who stands obsti¬ 
nately cxcommanicated the space of forty days. 
Such a one, not seeking absolution, hath, or 
may ha\e, his contempt certified iiiio the 
chancery ; whence this writ issues for laying 
him up, without bail or inaiuprizc, until he 
conform himself. 

Excommunicato nELiBERANDO, is a 
■writ directed to the under slieriff, for the 
delivery of an excorunuiuieatcd person out of 
prison ; upon certificate of tite uidinar) of his 
conformity to the ecclesiastical juri',diction. 

Excommunicato recipiendo, is a 
writ whereby persons excommunienlLd, being 
for their obstinacy committed to prison, and 
unlawfully delivered fiom thence helbre they 
have given security to obey the authority of 
the church, are cotumandou to be sought for, 
and laid tip again. 

To ICXCO'JIIATE. «. To flay; to 
strip off the skin ( tynetnan). 

E.KC’ORI A’flON. ( r.rroriatiof from rx- 
enrio, to take off the skin.) An abrasion of 
the skin. 

• Excoriation is also sometimes used to 

signify the act of flaying : and figuratively to 
denote phiiuJer or spoil. 

EXCORTICATION. s. (from r.r and ror- 
tfx, Latin.) Pulling the bark oft' any thing 
(Quinct/'). 

To E'XCREATJ'. »». u. (ej'crro, I.,.itin,) 
To deet at the mouth by hawking. 

EaCREMKNT. (from exetrno, tose|Kirate 
from.) Whatever is separated or excreted 
from the blood as useless, as well as the rem¬ 
nants of those substances, both animal anil 
vegetable, which after having undergone the 
process of digestion, and suppiterl the body 
with nourishment, are only retained till there 
Uan opirortunity or a necessity for evacuating 
them, may lie denominated excrement. 

jpxcrements arc tbuiid in a fluid or a srdirl 
state. The first coiuprehcuds the urine and 
sweat: the second the feces. Between the. 
first two a great anali^ has been found to ex¬ 
ist, and in many cases they are perceived mu¬ 
tually to answer the same purposes. Fewer 
experiments, however, have been made upon 
the matter of perspiration than upon unne. 
l.ike the latter it appears to be loaded with 
salts of various kinds, and to tinge linen with 
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diflerent shades of yellow. Berthollet affirnui 
that it reddens blue paper,. and that this effect 
is produced more particularly from that which 
is produced from those parts affected with 
gout: he tliinks it contains phosporic acid; 
and Hershall saw a person whose body, during 
perspiration, was become phospliorescent. 

Human urine is peculiarly characterised by 
its possession of lithic acid, an acid secreted 
by the kidneys of no other animal than man; 
and which, when in large quantity, usually 
crystallizes round the sides of the vessel in 
which it is deposited, in the form of red poly- 

f oiial salts, vulgarly denominated red sand. 

t coniains also a large quantity of extractive 
matter of a peculiar kind, denominated by the 
French chemists urie ; and a considerable 
portion of phosphoric acid. The urihe of 
animals that feed on vcgelublos alone is proved 
by Fourcroy to contain benzoic acid instead 
or phosphoric, but to hold a larger portion of 
extractive matter. 

litis extractive maltcr it applied to a pro¬ 
motion of the arts in various ways, but chiefly 
in the four following. 1.1'he artificial form¬ 
ation of nitre, i.’. lire seourmg of vt'oollcn 
cloihs. .'b Tile estraction of aminoiiia. 4.1'he 
extraction of luuriat of ammonia. For the 
rest, see (jHtNK. 

With respect to the feces, the cupidity of 
the alchcmiits w.is e.xc.itcd by some wild 
dieams of In iiig able to extract liom this sub¬ 
stance an oil cipablc of lixini’ mercury (the 
first step to Its Mippoa-d ciuivcruon into gold ;) 
and hence m-jiiv ex|'ernnents were nnilertaken 
upon liumaii feces, into which subject we 
sb.ill not enter. Honiber'', one of the most 
respeetalile of tbif. tiibc, nuiUe verv iinitierous 
experiments ; fine ol ilie lesiills of wliich was 
a discovery of tiie nyroplioriis, wliicli bears 
his nuiiic, ail.I vvliicii is now obtained by a 
pcrfve'iY unoflinsoc process. 

'Hie dtiiin (ifdiffeioiit annuals Is employed 
fi)r a tariciyol’ im|.(>rtaiit purpo.-es. liiat of 
ttn; lierliivoroiis qu-idiuj'cds ajipearsa mixture 
of tale and aiiiiiial IbiifN, with a romsiderahle 
pc.rtif.ii of the fibrous or least liigestible part of 
vegetable (ood. Hence the great use of camels 
dung in Araliia and I'.gjpt as fuel, being the 
chief and almost the only substance procurable 
for the purpose. A considerable quiuitity of 
amuKiuia is always protluced by the burning of 
dung, from which, mixed wiilt sea-suit, the 
earliest sal-amuioniac was obiainev.]. Cow- 
dung is of 110 small use in a miuiber of pro¬ 
cesses f'lr the preparation of cloth either for 
dyeing or hleacning. It iriixe.s uniformly with 
water, ami possesses cleanbing powers similar 
lo those of soap. The feces of flogs and car¬ 
nivorous animals arc distiuguibhed by their 
excessively ott'ensivc bstiell, and the extremely 
corrofltng effect which they have upon organ¬ 
ized matter when the pulrifl fermentation it 
established. This excrement is used in the , 
preiiaration of leather by tawing, as it is called,' 
and its clfect is first to loosen and destroy the 
adhesion of the hair, then to render the whole 
skin extreiitely flexible ami open .in texture & 
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Md if the process be contino^ only a few them again 5 and, if they broke the oath* thqr. 
hours too long, the whole consistence of the were punbned and fined as persons guilty of 
skin will be destroyed, and it will fall to pieces peno^. 

like a mncilamnous jelly. If the process of EXCU'SATION. s. (from excus*,} Ex* 
analysis were less repulsive, an examination cuse; plea; ^logy {Bacon). 
into, the properties of this powerful agent ^ EXCU'SA'lXlllY. tt.(fVomeafcaje.) Plead' 
would prove niehly interesting. ing excuse; apologetical ; making apology. 

EXCllEME'NTAL. a. {ttom excrement.) To EXCU’SE. v. a. (excuso, Latin.) l.To 
That is voided as excrement {Raleigh). extenuate by a|X)Iogv {Ben Janson). 8 . To 

EXCREMENTITIOUS. a. (Irom crcre- disengage from an ^ligation {Ctarend.). 3. 
ment.) Containing excrements; consisting of To remit; not to exact. 4. To weaken or 
ntatter excreted from the Irody {Bacon). molify obligation to any thing; to obtain re* 

P2XCllE^ENCE. Excre'scency. s. mission {South). 5. To pardon by allowing 
(excrcico, Lat.) Somewhat growing out of an apology {Addis.'). 6. To throw oflF im- 
another without use, and contrary to the com'* putation by a feigner! apology {Corinthian^. 
niori order of production {Bentley). Excu'se. $. (from the verb.) l. Plea 

Excre'scence. {excrescentia, from ex- r>fiered in extenuation ; apology (iSirf.). 8 .The 
cretco, to grow from.) In surgery. Any act of excusing or apologizing (Shah.). 3 . 
preternatural formation of flesh, or other part Cause for which one k$ exensea (Hoscom.). 
of the body, as wens, warts, &c. ^ EXCU'SELESS. a. (from excused That 

EXCRE'SCENT. a {rxcrescens, latin.) for which no excuse can be given {Decay of 
That grows out of another with preternatural Piety). 

suwrfluity {Pope). EXCU^ER. ». (from excuse.) 1. One 

EXCRETION. {e.vcretio, from e.rcerno, who pleads for another (iSwt/2}. S. One who 
to separate from.) This term is applieil to furgi\ es another. 

the separation or secretion of those fluids from To EXCU^S. v. a. {e.raissus, Latin.) To 
the blocxi of an animal, that are supposed to seize and detain by law {Ayliffe). 
be useless, as the urine, |)erspiration, and EXCU'SSION. j. (excussto, Lat.) Seizure 
alvine foex. by law. 

EXCRETIVE, a. {excretus, Latin.) Hav- EXECRABLE, a. {execralilis, Lat.) Hate- 
ing the power of separating and ejecting excre- fnl; detestable; accursed {Hooker). 
meats {Harvey). EXECRABLY, ad. (from execrable.) 

EXCRfirrORY. a. (from excretion.) Hav- Ciirsediv; abominably {Dryden). 
ing the quality of separating and ejecting su- To E’XECRATE. v. a. {execror, Latin.) 
)>erfl nous parts. To curse; to imprecate ill upon {Temple). 

E'xcretorv, s. The duct or instrument EXECRATION, s. (from execrate.) 
of excretion. See Anatomy. Curse; imprecation of evil (.S/tV/t'ng^eeO-—At 

EXCRU'CIABLE. a. (from excruciate.) the taking and demolishing of a city, it was 
Liable to torment. frequent to pronounce direful curses and ex- 

To EXCHU'CIATK. v. a. {excrutio, Lat.) ecrations upon any person who should endea* 
To torture j to torment {Chapman). vour to rebuild it. 

KXCUBATION. *. {exeulalio, Latin.) ToEXE'CT. v.a. (raece, Lat,) To Cut out { 
Til e act of watching all night. to cut away {Harvey), 

EXCUBI.®. In antiquity, the watches EXECriON. s. (from exect.) The act 
and guards kept in the day by the Roman of cutting out. 

soldiers. They are contradistinguished from To EXECUTE, v. a. {exeyuor, Latin.) 
the ^g>7ice, which are kept in the night. 1 . To perform; to practise {South). S. To 
To liXCU'LPATE. v. a. {ex and culpa, put in act; to do what is planned or deter* 
Lat.) To clear from the imputation of a fault mined {Locke). 3. To put to death accofding 
{Clar). to form of justice; to punish capitally (2>a* 

EXCU'RSION. s. (e.ecar«o«, French.) vies). A. lo pul to death; to kill {Shaksp.'). 

1 . The act of deviating from the stated or EXECUTER. «. (from execute.) 1 . He 
settled pth; a ramble {Pope), 2 . An ex- that performs nr executes any thing (A'Aa^spA. 
Mdition kito some distant part {Locke). 3. 2. He that is intrusted to perform the will of a 
rre^ression beyond fixed limits {Arbuth). 4. testator. In this sense the accent is on the 
Digression; ramble from a subject {Boyle). second syllable {Shakspeare). 3. An execu- 
EXCU'R.SIVE. a. {(ram excurro, Latin.) tinner; one who puts others to death: not 
Rambling; wandering; deviating(27iom«An). used {Shakspeare). 

EXCUSABLE, a. (from excuse.) Par- EXE'CCTEHSHIP. s. (from eje<r«/«f.) 
donable; that may he excused {Tillotson). The oiTice of him that is appointed to perform 
EXCUSAB1,ENESS. s. (from excusable.) the will of tlie defunct (Bacon). 
P.-irdonableness; capability to be excused E XE CUTION, s. (from execute.) l.Per- 
{Hoyle). , forinance; practice (Bacon). 2 ._ The last act 

EXfJUSATI. In church histoT)’, a term of the law in civil causes, by which possmioa 
used to denote llavM, who flying to any church is given of body or goods. 3. Capital punish- 
for sanctuary, were, excused and iiaruoned by ment; death inflicted by forms of law (Crm/t), 
their masters; but thwe were obliged to take 4 . Destruction ; slaughter {Hayward). ^ 
an oath to that purpose before ^ey <tould have Execution. In law, the completing or 
VOL. IV. . L L 
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finishing srtme act, as of judgntenl, deed, Sic. 
and it uviraUy signifies the obtaining possession 
of any thing recovered by judgment of law. 

■{Sir Hdward Coke observes, that there are 
two sorts of executions : tire one final, and the 
other a (juomque, that tends to an end. An 
execution final, is that which makes money of 
the defendant’s goods; or extends to his lands, 
and delivers them to the plaintiff, who acce[its 
the same in satisfiiclion ; and this is the end of 
the suit, and the whole that the king's writ 
requires to be done. The writ of execution 
vf’ith a quousque, though it tends to an end, 
yet is not final, as in the case of a capias ud 
tatis/ac. where the defendant’s body is to be 
taken, in order that the plaintiff may be satis¬ 
fied for his debt. See C a pias. 

- Executions are either in {personal, real, or 
mixed actions. In a personal action, the ex¬ 
ecution may be made three wa\s, viz. by the 
writ ofewprar ad satixj'aciendum, against the 
body of the defendant; Jicti Jucias, against 
his goods } or elegif, against his lands. 

In a teal and inixerl action, the execution is 
by writ of habere J'achts sasiuam, and habere 
possessionem. SeeHABitRe. Writs of exe¬ 
cution bind the property of goods only froin 
the time of delivery of the writ to the snerilf; 
but the land is bound from the day of ilic 
judgment obtained ; and here the sale of any 
gootls for valuable consideration, after a Judg- 
iQent, and before the execution awanlt d, vviil 
be gn^. It is otherwise as to lands, of which 
Execution may be made, even An & pnrohclse 
after the jiKigniem, though the defendant sell 
such lanri before execution, lakewise, shcrifl!, 
thay deliver in execution all the lands whereof 
others shall l>e seized in trust for him 
against whom execution is had on a judg¬ 
ment, '&c. 

When any judgment is signed, the execu¬ 
tion may be taken out iuiniediately thereon ; 
but if It be not issued within a vear and a day 
after, where there is no fauU In th.e defendant, ns 
in the case of an injunction, writ of error, tkc. 
there must be a scire ^facias,to revive the judg¬ 
ment; though, if the jilaiiitiil' sues out any 
writ of execution within the year, he may 
continue it after the y^r is expired. Afn-r 
judgment against the defendant, in an -iction 
wherein sivecial bail is given, tlie plainufl' is at 
Kberty to have execution against sucli defend¬ 
ant, or against his bail: but this is inider.slond 
where the^defendant does not render himself, 
According to iaw, in safeguard of the bail; and 
exectitlon may not regularly be sued forth 
i^inst a bail, 'till a default is returned against 
the principal: also if the piaintiif takis the 
baiU he ^hall never take the principal. It is 
held that an execution may be executed after 
the deiith of the defendant; for his executor,- 
being privy thereto, is liable as w’tll, as the 
testator. Theexecution is an entire.thing, so 
that he who begins niitsl end it: therefore, u 
new sheriff may distrain an old one, to sell 
the gctods seized on a distrin^s, and to bring 
tbe money into court. 

' ExBctiTiON, in criminal cases, the com- 
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pletion of human punishment. Thia follows * 
judgment; and must in all cases, capfttd at 
well as otherwise, -be performed by the legal 
officer, the sheriff or his depn^; .cxeca> 
tion of criminals, must be according -to the 
judgment; and the king cannot alterajudgi. 
merit from hanging to beheading, because no 
execution can be warranted, niilras it be pur¬ 
suant to the judgment. IVlurdeiers arc to be 
executed t .ie d^ next but one after conviciion, 
unless it be Sunday, and anatomized; for 
wliicli reason they are generally tried on a 
Friday. 

ExECUTiotr, in music, is sometimes pat- 
ticulariy used to express a facility of voice or 
finger in running rapid divisions, and other 
intricate parts. 

FlXECU''l’IONER. s. (from execution.) 

1 . Hi* that puts in act, or executes (,Shuhpeare) 

2. lie that inflicts capital punishments {Sid.). 

3. He that kills ; he that murders {Shaksp.). 

4. 'riie instruincnt by which any thing is per¬ 
formed {Crasliaw). 

l\XE'C'U'ri VE. fi. (fiom execute.) 1. Hav¬ 
ing tlic (pialily of executing or performing 
{Uulc). 2. Active; not deliberate; not le¬ 
gislative; having the power to put in act the 
laws {Swift). 

EXli'C.bTOR, is a person appointed by 
the testator, to carry into execution his will 
and testament after his decease. I'he regular 
mode of .appointing an executor is by naming 
him cxprcrsly in the will: hut any words in¬ 
dicating an niitntjon of the testator to .appoint 
an executor will be deemed a suilicient ap- 
[lointmeiit. 

Any pi rson capable of making a will, is also 
cipal'.le of being an executor; but in some 
ca-ies, jicrsons who are iiicapahle of making a 
will may nevcfil.cli“=s act as executors, as in- 
f.mts, or married vvoiiien; to oliviatc, how¬ 
ever, inconvcnicncies which have occurred re- 
sjietting the fiirmcr, it is enacted hy stat. .IS 
(.•CO. 111. c. 31), that where an infant is sole 
executor, .administration, with the will an¬ 
nexed, shall be granted to the guardian of such 
irifanr, or such tithcr person us. the spiritual 
court shall think til, until such infant shall 
have iiitiiined the age of twenty-one ; when, 
and not hcflire, probate uf the will shall be 
granted him. 

An executor derives his authority from tlic 
will and luit from the probate, and is there¬ 
fore authorized to do many acts in execution 
of the will, even before it is proved, such as 
releasing, paying, or receiving of debts, assent¬ 
ing to license, iicc. but he cannot proceed uu- 
til he foas obtained prnb.ate. 

If an executor tlies before projbate, admini¬ 
stration must be taken out with the will an¬ 
nexed ; but if an executor dies, his executor 
will be- executor to the first testator, and no 
fresh probate will be needed. It will be suf¬ 
ficient if one only of the executors prove the 
will; but if all refuse to prove, they cannot 
af^rwards administer, or in any respect act aa 
exeeuior.s. 

If- an executor becomes a bankrupt, the 
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Cnurt of chancery will appoint a receiver of the 
testator’s eft^ts, as it will also upon the appli¬ 
cation of a creditor if he app&trs to be wasting 
the assets. 

If an ^xecator once administers, he cannot 
afterwards renounce; and the ordinary may in 
such case issue process to compel him to prove 
the will. 1 Mod. 313. 

If an executor refuses to take upon him the 
execution of the will, he shall lose the legacy 
therein contained. 

If a creditor constitutes hia debtor his ex¬ 
ecutor, this is at law a discharge of the debt, 
whether the executor acts or not, provided 
however there be assets sufficient to discharge 
the debts of the testator. 

The first duty of an executor or adiniriistra- 
tdr is to bury the deceased in a suitable man¬ 
ner ; and if the executor exceeds what is ne¬ 
cessary in this respect, it will be a waste of the 
substance of the testator. 

The next thing to be done by the executor is 
to prove the will, which may be done cither in 
the common form, by taking the oath to make 
due distribution, &c. or iii a more solemn 
mode, by witnesses to its execution. 

By stat. 37 Geo, III. c. g. s. 10. every per¬ 
son who shall administer the (personal estate of 
any person dying, without proving the will of 
the deceased, or taking out letters of admini¬ 
stration within six calendar months after such 
perstm’s decease, .shall forfeit 50/. 

Upon ]>ioving the will, the original is to be 

dcposilcd id tlic ictbrryof tlie ordtiiary, hy 

whom a copy is made upon parchment under 
his seal, and delivered to the executor or admi¬ 
nistrator, together with a certificate of its 
having been proved before him, and this is 
termed the probate. 

If all the goods of the deceased lie within 
the same jurisdiction, the probate is to be 
made before the ordinary or bishop of the 
rliocese, where the deceased resided; but if 
he had goods and chattels to the value of .51. 
in two distinct dioceses or Jurisdictions, the 
will must be proved before the luetrojiolitan or 
arebbtshopof the province in which tlie deceas¬ 
ed died. An executor, by virtueof the will of 
the testator, has an interest in all the goods 
and chattels, whether real or personal, in jios- 
session or in action of the deceased ; and all 
goods and cflects coining to his hands will 
be the assets to make him chargeable to credi¬ 
tors anrf legatees. An executor or administra¬ 
tor stands iiefsonally responsible for the due 
discharge of his duty j if, therefore, the pro- 

S or the deceased be lost, or through his 
ij negligence become otherwise irrecover¬ 
able, he will be liable to make it good ; and 
also, where he retains money in his hands 
longer than is necessary, he will be chargeable 
not only with the interest but costs, if any 
have been incurred. • 

But one executor shall not be answerable 
for money received, or detriment occasioned 
by the other, unless it has been hy some act 
dime between them joutily. An exeentpr or 
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ailministrator has the same remedy fof >ect>vef- 
tng debts and duties, as the dec^sed vt'ooki 
iiavc had if living. Neither an executor.aor 
adniinisiratoT can maintain any action for a 
personal injury done to the deceased, whdn 
such injury is of such a nature for 'which 
damages mny be received; iri aCtiiina, how¬ 
ever, which have their origin in bi^chaof 
promise, although the suit may abate by the 
death of the party, yet it may be revived eit^r 
by his executors or administrators, who may 
also sue for rent in arrear, and due to the de¬ 
ceased in his lift-time. By the custom of mer¬ 
chants, an executor or administrator may in¬ 
dorse over a bill of exchange, or promissory 
note. An executor or administrator may also, 
on the death of a lessee for years, assign over 
the lease, and shall not be an.iwcrable tor rent 
after such ussigumeiit, nor shall he be liable 
for rent due alter ihc lessee’s death, from pre¬ 
mises which III his life-time he had assigned ' 
to another. 

An executor, or administrator, is bound 
only by such covenants in a lease as are said 
to run with the land. The executor, or ad-, 
ininislrator, previous to the distribution of thu 
property of the deceased, must take an inven¬ 
tory of all his goods and chattels, which must^ 
if required, he delivered to the ordinary upon 
oath, lie must then collect, with all possible 
convenience, all the goods and effects con¬ 
tained ill such an inventory; and whatever is 
so rccoicrtd that is of a saleable natuK, and 
C.in be converted into money, is termed assets, 
and makes him re>|ionsible to such amount to 
the creditors, legatees, and kindred of the 
deceased. 

'I'lie executor, or administrator, having col¬ 
lected in the property, is to proceed to dis¬ 
charge the ilobts of the deceased, which he 
must do iiccoiding to the follmving priorities, 
otherwise he will be personally responnble 
1. Fuaei.il cxpcnccs, charges of proving the 
will, and other expenditures incurred by the 
esicution ofliis trust. 2. Debts due to the 
king on record, or by speciality. 3. Debts due 
by particular 'latntes, as by 30 Geo. 11. c. 23. 
forfeitures for not burying in woollen, iponey 
due for poor-rates, anil money due to tlie post- 
office. 4. Debts of record, as judgments, 
statutes, recognizances, and those recognized 
by a decree of .1 court of equity, and debts due 
on mortgage. 5. Debts on special contract,a$ 
bonds, or rather instrmncnt.s under seal; and 
also rent in arrear, t). Debts on simple con¬ 
tract, viz. such as debts arising by mere 
verbal promise, or by writing not uudet. 
seal, as notes of hand, servants' wages, 
&c. 

The executor is bound at his peril to take 
notice of debts on recortl, biU^ not of othet 
special contracts, unless he receives nolici*..' 

If no suit is actnally commenced against an 
executor or administrator, he may payon^ cre¬ 
ditor in equal degree the whole debt, though 
there should be insufficient jetnainil^g to paj 
the rest; and even after thecomniencemCutof 

Ll» 
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A suit, lie ma}', by confessing judgitteni to 
otlicr creditors of the same degree, give them a 
prclerence. 

Executors and administrators are also allow* 
ed, amongst debts of equal degree, to nay them¬ 
selves first: but they are not" allowed to retain 
their own debt, to the prejudice of others in a 
higher degree; neither shall they be permitted 
to retain Uieir own debts, in preference to that 
of their co-executor or co-adoiinistiutor of 
equal degree, but both shall be charged iu 
equal proportion. 

A mortgage made by the testator must be 
discharged by the representative out of tlie per¬ 
sonal estate, if there is sufficient to pay the rest 
of the creditors aud legatees. Where such 
‘ mortgage, however, was not incurred by the 
deceased, it is not payable out of the personal 
estate. See Legacies, and Assets. 

Executor dk son tort, nr an executor 
of bis own wrong, a person that takes upon him 
the office of an executor by intrusion, without 
being so constituted by the testator, or ap|M>int- 
cd by the ordinary to administer. Such a per¬ 
son is chargeable to the rightful executor, as 
also to all the testator’s creditors and legatees, 
so far as the mods amount which he wrong¬ 
fully possessed. 

EXECUTORY ESTATE. Estates execu¬ 
tory, are when they pass presently to the person 
to whom conveyed, without any aftcr-act, 2 
lust. 513; aud leases for years, rents, annuities, 
(gtnditions, &c. arc call^ inheritances execu¬ 
tory. Id. 393 . 

Executory devise, is defined a future 
interest, which cannot vest at the death ol a 
testator, but depends upon some contingency, 
which must hapjjen before it can vest: it is 
called so to distinguish it from a rcuiiuncier 
from which it differs in being less strictly re¬ 
strained by technical rules. 

EXE'CuTRlX. #. (from exerulf.) A wo¬ 
man intrusted to perform the will of the testator. 

EXEDR.^, in antiquity, halts with many 
. seats, where the jihilosophers and mcnoflearu- 
iog met for discourse aud disputation. 

EXEGESIS, or Execetica, in algebra, 
is the finding of the roots of equations, either 
in the numbers or lines, according as the pro¬ 
blem is numeral or seuinetrical. 

■ EXKGE'TICAL. a. ((JiysTixo,*.) Explana¬ 
tory; fxptisitoiy {fFiilker) 

EXE'MPLAll. j. (eiemphn, I.at.) A pat¬ 
tern; an example to beiinitaied (Ifafrlsfi), 

EXE'MPLARILY. ad. (from f.irmpkry.) 
1. ^ as deserves imitation ( flawet) . 2. So as 
may warn others (Clarnidon). 

EXBMPLARINESS, s. State cf standing 
ns AMttern to be copied {7'illotion). 

I^E'MPLARY. a. (from exemplar.) 1 . 
Such as luay deserve to be })rop<ml to imitation 
(Baem). S. Such as may give warning to 
others (ir. Chftrlff), 3. Such as may attract 
notice and Imitation (Pmr). 

EXEMPLIFICATfON. *. (from c«m. 
pUJfy ) A copy; a transcript. 

EXEMtl-lflCATION OF I.ETTER5 FA- 
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TENT, a transcript or duplicate of them, made 
from their enrolment, arid s^led with the 
great seal. These exemplifications are by sta¬ 
tute equally effectual, and may be pleaded as 
well as the originals. One may exemplify a 
patent under the great seal in chancery; also 
any record or judgment in any of the courts at 
Westminster, under the seal of each court; 
which exemplifications may be given in evi¬ 
dence to a jury. It is held, that nothing but 
matter of record ought to be exemplified. 

To EXEMPLIFY. ». o. (from exemplar.) 

1 . To illustrate by example {Hooker), S. To 
transcribe; to copy. 

To EXEMPT. V. a. {exempius, Latin.) To 
privilege; to grant immunity from {KnoUes). 

ExE’MPtta. (from the verb.) I. Free by 
privilege {Ayliffe). S. Not subject; not liable 
to {Ben Jonson). 3. Clear; not included 
{Lee), 4. Cut off from': not used {Sliak.). 

liXE’MPTION. s. (from cxetnpl.) Immu¬ 
nity; privilege; freedom from iauiosts (Bacon), 

EXEMrt’ia’IOUS. a. (from exempius, 
I.atin.) Separable; that may be taken from 
another (More). 

To EXENTERATE. v.a. {exentcro, Lat.) 
To embowel (Brown). 

EXENTERATION, s. (e.renlera(io. Lat.) 
The act of faking out the bowels (Brown). 

EXEQUIAL. <T. (from exequla, Latin.) 
Funeral; relating to funerals. 

E'XEQUIF-S. s. Without a singular. (e.»r- 
quia, Latin.) Funeral fites; the ceremony of 
burial; the procession of burial (Dryden), 

EXE’RCENT. a. (erermw, l.atin.) Prae- 

tisini;; following any calling 

Ji'XKRCISK. u. (pxercithm, Latin.) 
Laliour of the body; labour considered as con¬ 
ducive to health (iiacon). 2 . Sonicihiiig done 
for aiiiuseiiienl (Bacon). 3. Habitual action 
by wliicb the body is formed to gracefulness 
{Sidney), 4. Preparatory practice in order to 
skill, a. Use; actual application of any thing 
(Hooker), (i. Praciice; outward pcrformniice 
(Addtsoji). 7 . Employment (LocAe). 8 . Task; 
that wliieli one is ap|X)inted to perform (MiV- 
to/i). 9 . Act of divine worship whether pub¬ 
lic or private (Shakspeare). 

Upon some of these meanings we think it 
necessary to enlarge, as below. 

Exercise, among physicians, such an 
agitnlioii of the body as pioduccs salutary ef- 
fecis in the animal economy. Those ejicrcisea 
of the body are more especiallv serviceable 
which give delight to the mind at the same 
time, as tennis, fencing, &c.; for which reason, 
the wisdom of antiquity ap|X}inted.>ewards for 
those whocxcelleil in these gymnastic exercises, 
that by this means the borl'ies of their jcuth 
might be hardened fur warlike toils. But iia 
nouiing is more conducive 10 health than mo¬ 
derate exercise, so violent exercise lowers the 
spirits, weakens the Fiody,'destroys the elas- 
tioity of the fibres, and exhausts the fiuid parts 
of the blood. According to the stren^h of 
the party using it, the exercise chosen ^ould. 
be cither active, such as walking, hwiting. 
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dancing, or pauive, as riding in a coach or 

on horseback, sailing, &c. A very eligible 
sort of exercise for consumptive persons is 
swinging, from whence very striking good ef¬ 
fects have in some instances been produced. 
In this case the motion should be very gently 
applied, and the patient placed so securely as to 
feel no appreiieusions of falling. 

The exercise of a soldier in camp, consider¬ 
ed as conducive to hcidth, Dr. Pringle distin¬ 
guishes into three heads; the first relating to 
Ins duty, tlie second to his living more com- 
niodioiisly, and the third to nis diversions. 
The first, consisting chiefly in the exercise of 
his arms, will be no leas the means of preserv¬ 
ing health than of making him expert in his 
duly: and frequent returns of this, early, and 
neforc the sun grows hot, will be made more 
advantageous than repeating it seldom, and 
sutying out long at a time; tor a camp afl'ord- 
ing little convenience for refreshment, all un¬ 
necessary fatigue is to be avoided. As to the 
second article, cutting boughs for shading the 
tents, making trenches round them for carrying 
off the water, airing the straw, cleaning ihcir 
clothes and accoutrements, and assisting in the 
business of the mess, ought to be no disagree¬ 
able exercise to the men for some part of the 
day. Lastly, as to diversions, the men must 
be encouraged to them cither by the example 
of their oflicers, or by small premiums to those 
who shall excel in such kind of sports as shall 
he judged most conducive to healtri; but here¬ 
in great caution is necessary, not to allow them 
*o btiguc tliemscives too much, especially in 
hot weather or sickly times; but above all, that 
their clothes be kept dry, wet clothes being the 
most iVequent cause of camp-diseases. 

Exercise qp animai.s, generally, that 
kind of bodily exertion which they use s^ioii- 
taneously, according to the share of activity 
naturally belonging to them; or to which it 
may be necessary to urge them, for the preserv¬ 
ation of their health. Almost all domcslie 
animals retpiire the stimulus of exercise, but 
especially those that are distinguished for their 
fleetness, and of all others the horse. Such of 
these animals as stand too much at rest, are at 
the same time full fed, and breathe constantly a 
hot, foul, stagnated air in close stables, cannot, 
it is well known, lie long preserved in a proper 
habit of body, or remain fit for active service 
to their owners. In order that they may per- 
form^he labour expected from them with ease 
and freedom to themselves, and with pleasure 
to their riders, it is the interest of the latter to 
attend very particularly to this important ar¬ 
ticle. 

There is no veterinary writer who has done 

S reater justice to this interesting sulgect than 
Ir. Clark. This author asserts, that a much 
greater number of horses which are high fed, 
and stand inactive in elose warm stables, die of 
diseases arising from the want of regular exer¬ 
cise, than from any other cause whatever. 

Horses, says he, are formed for htbour: in¬ 
activity, howeveri with full feeding, rentiers 
the bo^ duU and sluggish. The stomach is 
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loaded with foml, which it mnnot properly di.^ 
gest; the food is detained too long in Uic 
Bowels: hence indigestion, costiveness. And 
flatulencies. The inteniiies, in this {paded 
state, press upon the surrounditig viscera, and 
obstruct the circulation of thedifforent fluids in 
them. The liver, meseutery, and spleen, are 
exposed to be injured from this cause; their 
natural functions are impeded; the animal 
economy is disturbed: and when this is the 
case, the constitution cannot but be injured, 
and diseases ensue. The natural secretions 
are not in due quantity: tliey, together with 
the perspiration, are retained in the body, 
and are absorbed or taken up a^in into the 
mass of liumours; and hence arises another 
source of di ease, llie circulation of blood 
through the whole system is slow and languid: 
hence the humours or juices arc not properly 
prqiarcd ; glandular obstructions are formed in 
diflerent organs of the body; the sheath and 
legs swell •, running sores take place in the lat¬ 
ter, commonly called grease; and die whole 
mass of fluids is greatly dis|M>$ed to putrefaction: 
diseases follow, and death frequently concludes 
the scene. 

pn the other hand, constant and' habitual 
exercise renders the body strong and active, 
and, at the same time, fit for the most violent, 
exertions of strength; it assists the heart in pro¬ 
moting a free circulation of the blood and juices 
throu^ every part of the hewly; it creates an 
ap|>etite, and pr.'motes digestion, and thereby 
greatly assists in converting the fond to nourish¬ 
ment; it promotes all the secretions and excre¬ 
tions, which etilivens the body, and pves room 
for fresh sujiplies of nourlshnienl; it invigor¬ 
ates the whole system; it gives a flow of s[>irits, 
and adds firmness and strength to the muscles 
and sinews. In short, without a certain pro- 
lonion of exercise no animal body can enjoy 
leulth. 

The effects of exercise to horses, however, 
are not limited to the preservation of their 
health; but, in many eases of incipient dis¬ 
ease, its good effects likewise soon become 
visible. For instance, when it is userl as a 
medicine iii those horses that have swelled legs. 
Sec. from standing idle in the stable*: for al¬ 
though such horses may have been declared full 
of humours, and that nothing could relieve 
them from these supjiosed huruours but purg¬ 
ing, diuretic, or alterative medicines, yet it has 
been frequently found, that regular exercise, 
frequent ruhbiiig of the legs (which is topical 
exercise), with a roomy stall to stretch theif 
legs wlicn they ho down, have removed th,^ 
couqdaints without any mediciue whtUivM 
being administered. 

In great towns, rides or covered p'Ays, for 
exercising horses in all weathers, are extremely 
tisefiil; and no stable-yard, in a large t<tw«', 
should be without one; although, at the same 
time, die open air is preferable. \ ' 

From what has been sakl, it may he Infeiy^ 
red, that they should be accustomed foetcereisp 
iiy degrees; for all sudden changes, whether 
from idleness to active exercise, or from Cxcr- 
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else to idleness, produce considerui^lc ciran-i 
in the system, and render both tiie solids and 
fluids liable to di,cas.c. This we experience 
from out own feelings; and it is the,same with 
horses on 'heir being first set to hard labour, or 
Tiolent exercises, altliough they cannot express 
their uneasy sensations except by their <>1111 and 
contracted steps, which may be ob'>erved upon 
moving them about after a hard day’s work. 
We should accustom them, liicrefoiv, gradually 
and regularly to exercise or labour; and it then 
becomes easy to them, nor will any siifl'ncss or 
difficulty of breathing ftdlow from it. When a 
horse has arrived at uiis stale or habit of body, 
he is then said, in the stable phrase, to be In 
wind. 

But one great source of disease in horses 
arises from the impro|x^r treatment of them 
after they have been overheated by labour. 
.Although a horsc be all over wet aiuf smoking 
with sweat, still ignorant grooms and hostlers 
will insist, areording to their own way of ex- 

i iressing themselves, that he is not heated at 
leart, and w ill rashly expose him to the cold 
jiir tineovered, tied at the stable-door, and even 
allow him to drink his belly-full of cold water 
in thiscondiiion. Mr. Clark observes, that it 
would fill a volume to eminieratethe caws that 
have occurred where this tre.rtment Iras pror ed 
fatal to horses By being exposed to cold air. 
Or drinking cold water, the blood-vessels con¬ 
tract suddenly (for it i.s the same, in efleci, 
whetficr cold be applied to the internal or'^ans, 
as the stomach or lungs, or to the extern.il sur¬ 
face ot thetaxly), and hence violent inflamma¬ 
tion of the lung^ or other vital parts, gangrene, 
&c. and all ilie well-known diseases that are 
consetiueijtupon obstructed persiiiration. Dvaib 
indeed is I'rvuuently the consequence, or the 
hors'; so irculcd i^ seized with the most violent 
acute disciiscs. To avoid these consequences, 
we should not only resist the evil practices al¬ 
luded to, but be c.ireCiil, in hunting, where it 
is neccosaty to ride through rivers or pits, to do 
it with as much caution as the case will admit. 
Indeed, every one who has a regard for his 
horse, will, when the animal is in a profuse 
sweat, jf possible, endeavour to shun these en¬ 
tirely, or go to a part where the water is le's 
deep, or to a hritlge, although it may be at a 
considerable distance: for, otherwise, the sud¬ 
den cold vv ill cither not only endanger the crea- 
tare’s life, from the most violent acute dise.vscs 
which will probably occur, or, if he survive 
the shock, the most ol>stinute chronic com¬ 
plaints in the chest, legs, and feet, tlcstroy his 
comtitutioniandmay render him totuiiv useless. 

It is to be observed, however, that, like many 
other things relating to horses, exercise, given 
for ffic mere purposes of health, may be carried 
to excess, a/«l, consequently, may prove rather 
hurtful than beneficial; therefore the lime and 
ffianner of regulating it deserves attention.' 
Thus, it would he imprudent to cause a horse 
to exert himself too suddenly after he is newly 
fed and watered, because his stomach is then 
too fiiH. Horses, in this case, should be made 
to movc 'dbwly and gently at first setting out. 
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Tlicy will naturally mend their psweqf 
selves. Their exercise should be C08l»nntsd in 
proporiioii to their strength, manner of feed¬ 
ing, and the Inlwur, &c. required of them; 
and this should not only be repealed every day 
when it is praclicahlc, biU increased as circum¬ 
stances may require. From not attending to 
the aliove precautions in exercising horses, how 
many arc the cases of broken wind, and other 
asthmatic complaints, which have occurred? 

It i« likewise improper lo takeout horses to 
exercise in wet or rain, or when they are not 
able to bc:ir it, either from former fatigue, 
from hard labour, or when they are sick or 
lame. 

But still greater r.mtion is necessary to be 
observed with regard to liorses tiial are very fat. 
These require a long course of very moderate 
and regular exercise befiire they can vviih safety 
he put U) that which is the least violent. The 
want of attention to this ciieumstance fre¬ 
quently oeeasions sudden death; many instances 
Ilf which Mr. (Hark says he has known, par¬ 
ticularly in hordes that have been fed with a 
great deal of boiled meat, in order to fatten 
thorn for sale. 'I'ltits a jttir ot sirong heavy 

carri.igc-htirses, he. s.iys, were once ofi’ered him 
for sale: he deehiu d piirch.ising them, on ac- 
cuinit o( their extreme fatness; which vv;is 
thought a very .singular reason. A gentleman 
in the neighhouihood, however, who was not 
so scrupulous, purchased them, and they were 
exercised with the greatest care and .ntientioii 
fora considerable lime, in order to bring them 
into a pvojicr condition for work. After some 
weeks, they had occasion to travel pretty sniatily 
a very short stage of seven miles out and home, 
which finished one of them after a short illness. 
This, and a variety of similar cases, shew the 
danger of pulling hor.ses that are too fat and 
full of .juices, siuldenly, on violent exercise of 
any kind; for there is no slateor habit of body 
.a hcr.se can be in more dangerous, or more 
liable fodi.seasc, than that of his being too fat. 

Thus it is evident, that, under proper regu¬ 
lation, the greatest advantages arise to horses 
from the constant habit of exerclsi*. The ef¬ 
fects it produces when carried to excess, as is 
Irequcntly the case in hunting, and still more 
in contests on the rare-cour.se, where the eflbrts 
of the horsc are often protligious, are in some 
cases curious. It has been observed, in ani¬ 
mals tltat have been hard hunted before they 
were killed, that, njxtn taking off the skin, the 
whole panniculus a<lipo.sus, and even the mus¬ 
cular parts, have been found almost black, from 
the blood being exlravasatcd under the skin, ot 
by the extreme heat of the body, together with 
the velocity of the circulating fluid; and that 
the bloofi h.'is been forced into parts in which 
it docs not commonly circulate. The same ap- 
earance, Mr. Clark says, he has observed in 
orsqs, particularly one that suddenly fell down 
dead in a race on coming up to the starting- 
iM»t the last heat. On taking oil:' his skin, Uie 
blood appeared as if it had been extravasaled 
between the flesh and the akin, ghd ran down 
in it considerable quantity, ds the horse wilt 
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titen cold. It is likewise observed, in 

catUe ^t are tlriven too hard immediately be¬ 
fore Ihey'-are' sUuaUtered, that the blood is too 
niuch mixed with the flesh, &c. All these 
circumstances demonstrate, that, in violent ex¬ 
ercises, the blood is forced, by the mpitlity of 
the circulation and extreme heat of the body, 
out of itsiiatuial limits. 

To the niischifvous effects of extreme and 
unualural degrees of exercise, such as are here 
nientioiie , togetiicr wiih those v\ hich certainly 
foUo.v, if, winle in this heated state, cold water 
be tiiro'-vn upon tlie body of the horse, or if he 
be plung'd jnioit, Mr. Clarkattribntts certain 
discaics, of which we shall ireai under their 
proper heads, out particnlarly that called the 
FofNDHit. See iliat articii*. 

l:.XCitciSE, in iml’rary affairs, is the rang¬ 
ing d b..dy of -soldiers in form of liaitic, and 
making i,n>*m perform the seteial motions and 
iiulita.-y evol'iLioiiS whir difi’erent luanagnncnt 
of their arms, in order to make them expcit 
therein. 

Kxi'.i.cise, in a nav.al sense, is the prepara¬ 
tory pi.iciico of managing the artillery and 
Siinill arms, in order to make the ship's crew 
pcifccity skilled ttieiein, so as to direct its exe¬ 
cution successively in time of irattle. 'I'iie 
words of coiiiniaiKl intrrdnced, dnviii'g the i ite 
war, for the exercise of the great gnus, are the 
following: Silence; cast loose yoni giins; level 
yonrgniis; lake out your tonipioii'-; inn out 
yonr guns; prime: point your gun-.; fii-;>; 
spunge your gnus; loud vritli c.iriridge; sliot 
yonr gnus; put in yonr lonipions; houje’.tuir 
gons; and leetire voiir :r"ns. 

KxhiiCTSK, may also he appli"d with pro¬ 
priety to the loinurg o>ir fle.-ts into order-, of 
vailing, tines of Iwiile, &c. an artwhieii ilie 
Frencn h.ive tennecl nmiulwns, or/lu'/yKr.v. 
Ill this seo'C (xrreisc m-iy he defined, the exe¬ 
cution of tile movements which the difl'-rent 
-ordeis and di'I'.osiiion of iloels occasionallv re¬ 
quire, and wliii'h the .s'-veriil ships are d-eeted 
to pertiirm liy means of ign.ils. SccTactics. 

yb li'xEiiCKSK D.a. (e.rmcfl, Latin.) 1. 
To emplov ; to ciig.ige in employment (.fjini.v). 
2. To train to use by any act fZ-oc/ir). .t. '{'o 
make skilfi'l or dexteions hy pr.ieliee; lo lia- 
bitnate (/fcf'iTn'.-t). ■ 4. To busy; to keep b isy 
{Atterbunj). .a. 'I’.i tusk; to kce|) cinplojcd 
as a penal in'pinclion (i. To prac¬ 

tise; t<) perforin (tianiii). 7- 'I’o exert; In 
pntin use {L»rke). 8. To practi.oj or use in 
order to habitual skill (AJilisan). 

To Exekcise. V. n. To use exercise; to la¬ 
bour for health or annuseme:it (Hroame). 

E'XERClSRll. $. (from eirrr».tc.) lie that 
directs «r uses exercise. 

EXERCISES, are also understood of what 
young geatletiicti-. learn in the academies and 
ndlng-sahools, such as fencing, drawing, rid¬ 
ing the great horse, tkc. Ilow useful anti 
agreeable, stkwer study may be to the mind, it is 
very far frtmt beingeqnally salutary to the boily. 
Every one observes that the Creator has formed 
an intimate .connection between the body and 
the mind; a {lerpetual action and teactibu, hy 
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which the body instantly feeti Ae 
the mind, and the mind those of An -bbd^. 
The delicate springs of our frail machibw 
their activity and become enervated* and Ae 
vessels are liable to obstructions when we 
desist from exercise, and the consequences iie- 
cc.ssarily afl'ect the brain: a very studieus ami 
sedentary life is therefore equally prejudicial to 
the body and the mind. The limbs likewise 
become stiff; we contract an awkward con* 
strained manner; a certain disgustful air at¬ 
tends all our actions, anti we arc very near being 
as disagreeable to ourselves as to others. An 
iticlniation to study is highly commendable; 
blit it might not, however, to inspire ns with 
an aversion lo society. The natural lot of m.iu 
b to liie ainoiig his fellows: and whatever 
may he the condition of our birth, or our sttiia* 
tion in life, there arc a thousand occasions 
where a man must n.aiurally dcsirc to render 
himself agii-cable; lo be active and adroit; to 
dance with gr.ice; to co iiinand the fiery steed; 
to defend himself again-i. a brutal enemy; to 
preserve his life bv tlexieritv; as by leaping* 
swimming, ftc. M.mv rational causes have 
tliercfore rise t.» the practice of p:irttcular 
exeriiacs; and the most sagacious and benevo¬ 
lent legislator-, have instiliued, in ihcif acade¬ 
mies and univeisitkf, proper metluxis cf eit'- 
al)liri,g youth, who deiotc iheinscUes to itudy, 
to heemm- expert al o in athletic exercises. 

l''.XI;,ilCT I’.A'l'iON s. (eA-e>ci‘utia, Latin.) 

1. liicrcisc (IJr.-ut'/i). 2. Practice; u.-.e (fVf- 


I'.XKUCiUM, a little space arnund o.r xviih- 
oiii tin' ligores ui'.i -ucdal; left tbr the iiiscrip- 
linti, (let ii-e, (I It.', ,*VC. 

I'o r.XL'RT. e. a. (rrero, Latin ) I. To 
ii.se wiili .m ell'ort CKi'U'C) 'J. To put forth; 
to perlnnu 3. To cni'oict ; to push 

Id ,ni elViirt (D: il'lt'h). 4. 'I'd bring out 
{Dntdin). .). 'I'd emit; to pu.h oiii ( 

liX I'l'llTION. s. (from cxerl.) The act of 
cxi-Ttiiv:; I’lliirt. 

J'iXl'.’rjlO.N. jr. (c.i’MHs, Latin.) The act of 
c.'ii'Me: I'.iriiii'di {lirmi'n). 

KXh'S ri; ATION. s. iexwstuo, Latin ) 
'I'lie state of boiling; efl'ervesceiicc; ebullitiou 
(ZL-v/e). , „ . 

EXE'l'l'.R, (tUe Augustar of the Romans, 
and tlie J'J > onre.»/*T of the S-i.Kons, afierwaids 
i'.libresi.iied m Exerster or Exeter), a city of 
Ivvalaiid, and capital of Devonshire, situab'd 
on the river Ex, .about ten miles from the Eri-i 
gli-ili channel; the see of a bishop, siiBra^b 
of the aichhiihop of Crmterbnry, removed to 
t!iis eity from .(.'reilltop, by Edward the Con* 
ftssor. 'flu* city is aneient, probably built at 
the time the Romans were in possessbn .Of 
Britain; it was surrountled with Walls, and bad 
six gates, most of which arc pulleil down. -5^ 
sitU's the cathedral, which is a magnificent pile 
of building, there are eighteen other ehoTeHca, 
a few chancls, and five' Urge meeiing-hcKmet. 
The eitv is governed by a mayor, recort^, 
town-clerk, ftc. and was incorporated by kiim 
John, and erected into a eoimty by Henry VIII. 
All plea; and civil causes are triedby th« maj or. 
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aldertneh* recorder, and cominoii<^ncil; cri¬ 
minal causes, and private wrongs, are judged 
by eight aldermen, who are justices of the 
peace. In the north-west corner of the city 
stood the castle, called Rougcmont, from the 
coloui of the hill on which it was built, sup- 

E ased to have been founded by the West Saxon 
ioes, and afterwanls made the seat of the earls 
of Cornwall. Nothing but the outer walls re¬ 
main. This castle was completely.ruined in 
the civil wars, when the city held out against 
Fairfax, who blockaded it for two inonihs. 
The principal public buildings are the guild¬ 
hall and public hospital. The guildhall is a 
spacious and convenient building, built in its 
present form in the year 15()3, but reiraired in 
1720. The public hospital was erected by sub¬ 
scription, in the year 1740, for the sick and 
lame of the city and county of Devon. The 
trade of the city of Exeter consists principally 
in the exporiatioii of coarse woollen goods, 
manufactured in the counties of Der-on, Corn¬ 
wall, and Somerset; these goods the merchants 
of Exeter buy rough from me loom, mill, dye, 
and finish them for use, and afterwards export 
them; they chiefly consist of druggets, duruys, 
kerseys, and everlastings. Shifts of burdoii for¬ 
merly Came up to this city; but the navigation 
was almost destroyed by one of the Courtenays 
earls of Devon, and, though reitaired, in some 
degree, could never be restored to its former 
state. The imrt of Exeter, therefore, is pro- 
perlyatTopsham, five miles belovv. It is, how¬ 
ever, a principal city, for size and consequence, 
in the W. of England, the residence of many 
genteel families, and the seat of an extensive 
foreign and domestic commerce; and, particu¬ 
larly, it has a sluiro in the fisheries of New¬ 
foundland and Greenland. It contains £830 
houses, and 17*398 inhabitants : it is governed 

by a mayor, rtcoider, 24 aldeTiiicn, Ccc. and 
sends tvvo memlers to jiarliament. Lat. 50. 
44 N. Ix>ii. 3.33 E. 

Exeter is also the name of two towns in 
North America: the one being in N. Carolina; 
the other in N.-w Hampshire. 

To EXFO'LIATE. i>. n, (rx folium, 
Latin.) I'o siiell off; to separate, as a corrupt 
bone from '.he sound part {^Wiseman). 

EXFDl.IATION. $. (fiom exfoliate.) The 
process by which the corrupted )>art of the bone 
separates from the sound {Wiseman). 

EXFOLIATIVE, n. (from exfoliate.) 
That has power of procuring exfoliation {Wise¬ 
man). 

EXHA'LABLE. a. (from exkale.) That 
|niw be evaporated {Boyle). 

exhalation, s. {exhalalio, I.atin.) !. 
The Mt of exhaling or sending out in vapours; 
emission. 2. The state of eva|>orattng or fly¬ 
ing out^ in vapours; evaporation. 3. That 
which rises in vapours {Milton). 

The temts exhalation and mfotir are ordi- 
parily used indiflerently, but the more accurate 
writers now distinguish' them; appropriating 
the terifn vapour to the moist fumes raisra from 
SR^r and other liquid bodies; and exhalation 
to thedty ones emitted from solid bodies; as 
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earth, fire, minerals, sul[ditti!s, salts, ice. We 
are not aware, however, that any pmt advan¬ 
tages have arisen from the dutinction: and it 
is certainly not so^ested by the etymohm of 
the word; the Latin verb exhalo, from vmicli 
it is derived, signifying literally to breathe out, 
or to send forth. 

7b EXHA'LE. ». a. {exhalo, Larin.) 1. To 
send or draw out in vapours {Temple). 2. To 
draw out {Skakspeare). 

EXHA'LEMENT. *. (from exhale.) Mat¬ 
ter exhaled; vapour (Brouin). 

7b EXIIA^UST. t>. o. 1. To drain; to 
diminish {Bacon). 2. To draw out totally j to 
draw until nothing is left {Lorke). 

EXHAUSTED RECEIVEU, a glass, or 
other vessel, applied on the plate of an air- 
pump, and having the air extracted nut of it by 
the working of the engine. (See Aia-ruMi'.J 
Things placed in an exhausted receiver, are 
said to be in vacuo. See V acuum. 

EXHA'USTION. s, (from exhaust.) TIve 
act of drawing or draining. 

EXHAUSTIONS, or the Method of 
EXHAUSTIONS, a method of demonstration 
founded upon a kind of exhausting a quantity 
by continually taking away certain parts of it. 

The method of exhaustions was of frequent 
use among the ancient mathematicians; as 
Euclid, Archimedes, &c. It is founded on 
what Euclid says in the 10th bonk of his Ele¬ 
ments; viz. that those quantities arc equal, 
whose difl'erence is less than any assignable 
quantity. 

This principle is used in the first prop, of the 
lOlh book, wliich imports, that if from the 
greater of two quantities he taken more than its 
half, and from the remainder more than its 
half, and soon; there will at length remain a 

quantity less titan either of those projwacd. On 
tills foundation it is demonstrated, that if a 
regular polygon of infinite sides he inscribed in 
a circle, or circumscribed about it; then the 
space, which is the difference between the 
circle and the polygon, will by degrees be quite 
exhausted, and Hie circle become ultimately 
equal to the polygon. And in this way it is 
that Archimedes demonstrates, that a ciirle is 
emial to a right-angled triangle, wdiose two 
sides about the right angle, are equal, the one 
to the semidiameier, ana the other to the peri¬ 
meter of the circle. Prop. 1 De Dimensione 
Circuli. , 

This kind of demonstration, though attended 
with strict mathematical evidence, is necessarily 
prolix: for which reason Cavalerius introduceil 
a shorter method of proof. See Inoivisip 

BLES. 

EXHAT.'STLES.S. o. (from exhaust.) Not 
to be emptied; inexhaustible {Blaekmore). 

To EX.HPBIT. V. a. {e.rhibeo, Laiin.) 1 . 
To offer to view or use; to offer or propose in 
a formal manner {Clarendon), 2 . To show; to 
display {Pepf). 

EXHrBITER.s. (from exhibit.) He that 
offers any thing in a public manner {Skok- 
sprare). 

EXHIBITION. (from exhibit.) I.TIte 
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•et of exhibitlog; dbplay (.Grew). 9. Allow¬ 
ance; salaryj mnsion (Swift). 3. Payment; 
reeompence (Shakspeare). 

PXHI'BITIVE. a. ({tarn exhibit.) Repre¬ 
sentative; display (Norris), 

To EXHPLARATE. v, a. (exhilero, Lat.) 
To make cheerful; to cheer; to illlwi^ ntirth; 
to enliven (Philips), 

EXHILAHA'riON. s. (from exhilarate.) 

1. The act of giving gayety. S. The state of 
being enlivened (J3acon). 

To EXHO'RT. V. a. (exhortor, Latin.) To 
incite by words to any goort action (Common 
Prayer), 

EXHORTATION, s. (from exhort.) 1. 
The act of exhorting; incitement to good 
(Attexhury). 8. The form of words by which 
one is exhorted (Shakspeare). 

EXHO'RTATORY. «. (from exhort.) 
Tending to exhort. 

EXHO'RTER. s. One who exhorts. 

EXHUMATION, (of ex, out of, and hu¬ 
mus, ground). The act of digging up a body 
interr^ in holy ground, by the authority of the 
judge. 

To EXl'CCATE. 0 . a. (e.vsicco, Latin.) To 
dry. 

EXICCATION. s. (from exiccate.) A re¬ 
faction ; act of drying up; state of being dried 
up (Bentley). 

EXPCCJATIVE. a. (from exiccate.) Dry¬ 
ing in qtiality; having the power of drying. 

E'XrGEN()E. E'xigxncy. s. (from exi¬ 
gent.) I. Demand; want; need (Atterbury). 

2. Pfcodng neccs.sity; sudden occasion (Pope). 

E'XlGENT. «. (ea-iffcns, Latin.) 1. Press¬ 
ing business; occasion that requires immediate 
help (Waller). 2. (A law term.) A writ sued 
when the defendant is not to be found. 3. 
End (Shakspeare). 

EXIGENTEUS, four officersof llie court of 
common pleas, wlio make all exigents and pro¬ 
clamations, in ail actions where the process of 
outlawry lies- 

EXIGUITY, .r. (exiguifas, Latin.) Small¬ 
ness; diminutivencss; slenderness (Boyle). 

EXl’GUOUS. a. (exigtms, Latin.) Small; 
diminutive; little: not used (//nrvey). 

EXILE. 1. Banishment. 2. The person 
banished. 

Among the Romans, the word exile, exilium, 
properly signihed an interdiction, or exclusion 
uoin.watej and hre; tlie necessary consequence 
of which was, that the interdicted |)crson must 
betake himself into some otlier country, since 
there was no living without lire and water. 

Exi'LB.a. (eai/if, Latin.) Small; slender; 
not full; not powerful (Bacon). 

To Exive. tr. a. (from the noun.) To ba¬ 
nish ; to drive from a country (Shakspeare). 

EXPLEMENT. s. Banishment (fVotton). 

EXILl'TlON. n. (exilitio, Latin.) The act 
of wringing oat suddenly ^Brown). 

j^l'LlTY. r. (exilts, Latin.) Smallness; 
tenderness; diminittion (Greta). 

EXILIUM, in law, signifies a spoiling. It 
is applied to-die injury done to tenants, by 
gjeoi&hg ^eni) 
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EXI'MIOUS. a, (eximtuSf'Latin.) Famoost 
eminent; conspicuous; excellent. 

EXINANITION, s. (exinanitio, Latin.) ' 
PrivaUon; loss (Decay of Piety), 

To EXTST. V. n. (existo, Latin.) To hej 
to have a being (South), 

EXrSTENCE. Exi'stemcy. ». (existen- 
Ha, low Latin.) State of being; actual posses¬ 
sion of being. Or existence is that whereby a 
thing has an actual essence, or is said to be, 
esse. 

The notion of existence is applicable not 
only to a created but an uncreated substance: 
but it must be added, that the existence of cre¬ 
ated substances, and especially corporeal ones, 
implies a respect to place, time, aud even an 
etiicient cause; whence the schoolmen gene¬ 
rally define it, that whereby a thing is formally 
and extrinsicully without (extra) its causes, 
and that here, and now. 

Existence and essence come very near the 
nature of each other; in effect, thw only di^ 
in that we have different manners of conceiving 
the same thing. 

For, i. Essence is usually explained either 
by the first, noblest, and radical attribute of 
the thing, e. gr. that of body, by extension; 
that of mind, by thinking, See. or by specifying 
ail the intrinsic attributes; and existence, 
eitlier by specifying all place, and ail time, as 
in that of God; or by s|iecifyiug some definite 
place, and time, together with the cause, as in 
the creatures. 

2. The foundation and occasion of this dis¬ 
tinction is this; that essence belongs to the 
question, What is it? Quid est? but existence 
to the question, h it? An est? 

3. Existence necessarily pre-supposes es¬ 
sence, and cannot be conceived without it; but 
essence may be conceived without existence; 

in that essence belong equally lo things that 

are in potrntia, and in acln-. but existence 
only to those in cclu. Note, however, that 
this does not obtain in God, ahoui u’hose na-> 
ture and esvcncc the mind cannot think with¬ 
out conceiving jus existence. 

We have ilivcrs ways of arriving at the 
knowledge of the exisience of tliii)g«. Our 
own exisience we know by ihtuition; the ex¬ 
istence of a God, by demonstration; and tlut 
of other things, by sensation. 

As for our own existence, we perceive it so 
plainly, that it neither needs nor is capble of 
any proof. I think, i reason, t feel pleasure 
and pain; can any of these lie more evident to 
me than my own existence? If I doubt of all 
other things, that very doulit makes me per¬ 
ceive my own existence, and will not Buffer>oie 
to doubt of that. If 1 know I doubt, I have 
as certain a perception of the thing doubting, 
as of that thought whicli 1 call doubt. Experi¬ 
ence then convinces us, that we have an intoi- 
live knowledge of our own existence, and .an 
internal infallible perception that we arc. In 
every act of sensation, reasoning, or thinking:, 
we are couscioiw to ourselveaof ourown beinft; 
and in this manner come not short of kbe high¬ 
est degree of certainty. 
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As to oor Icfiowledge of tlie existence of a Thirty* add to th») ititit man;ileiSoiv^fiSk 
God, though he has given us no innate ideas of duced in ws with pain, which we afterwards 
hiiiMelf, yet, having furnished us with facul- remember without the leattpflfcnce.. Thus the 
ties of sense, perception, and reason, we can pain of heat or rold, when the idea_ ©f it is re¬ 
liever want a dear proof thereof. Sec Gon. ceived in our minds, gives us uo ^istiirhtace. 

The knovviedge of the existence of any other which, when felt, was vety inntbics^ej and 
thing, we can have only by sensation: for, we remember the pain of hunger, thirst, head- 
shere being no necessary connection of real ach, &c. without any pain at all, whidi would 
existence with any idea a man liath in his me- either never disturb us, or else constantly do it 
morv ; nor of any other existence, but that of as often as we thought of it, were there no- 
God, with the existence of any particular man; thing but ideas floating in our minds, and ap- 
Ao particular man can know tlie existence of pcaranccs entertaining our fancies without 
any other being, but only when, by actually the real existence of things affecUng us from 
operating upon him, it makes itself be pcrcciv- abroad. 

cd by him. The having the idea of any thing Fourthly, Our senses in many cases bear 
in our_ mind, no more proves the existence of witness to the truth of each other’s report con- 
that thing, than the picture of a man evidences cerning the existence of sensible things with- 
his being in the world, or the visions of a out us: he that doubts when he sees a fire 
dream make thereby a true histoiy. It is there- whether it be real, may, if he please, feel it 
fore the actual receiving of ideas from without, too; and by the exquisite pain he will be con- 
that gives us notice of the existence of other vinced that it is not a hare idea or phantom, 
things, and makes us know that sometiiingdoth After all, there arc some who are so sceptical 

exist at that lime without us, which causes as to distrust their senses, and to doubt the t x- 

tbat idea in ns, though perhaps wc neither islcnce of all things; one of the most ingenious 
know iior conbider how it does it; for it takes in this class, was iTio late bislioji Berkeley, wlio 
not from the certointy of our senses, and the assorts that bodies have no existence hut in a 
ideas we receive by them, that we know not mind perceiving them; that is, they only exist 
the nianner wherein they are produced, ’lliis wlicn they are jicrreived. We shall noi enter 
notice we have by our senses of the exisiiiig into a foiinal refutation of this singidar tiy[)o- 
ofthing^without us, though it he not altogether thesis, hut refer for a few remarks on the suh- 
so certain as intiiiiion and dcmoubtration, dc- jeet to the article Ij-jja. Our readers will, we 
serves the iiame of knowledge, it we persuade liope, foigive us, if ne here relate an anecdote 
ourselves tnat our faculties act and inform us of tltr 1,tic Dr. Samuel ,lo[nison. Jt will sup- 
fight concerning the existence oi those objects -ply the place of niaiiy aignmeni!'. Being oitcje 
that aifect tliein. But besides the assorjiicc in company with a gentleman who warmly de- 
wc have from our senses themselves, that they fended ihi.-' notion of Bcikeley: as the gentle- 
do not err in the information.they give us of man was rjnitling tlu* room, the tlocior called 
the existence of things without us,'we have out, “ N iy, nr, do not go." I'he disciple 
other couour.rcnt reasons; As, I. }i is plain oi Berkeley asking why? “because," replied 
those percepiions are produced in us by exterior .lolin.iou, “ when you arc gone we siiall cease 
causes afi'ectiiig our senses, because liione that to think of you, ant! then you will cease to 
want the org.ms of any sense never can have exist 1” 

the ideas belonging to that sense produced in As when our senses are actually employed 
their minds. This is too evident to Ik: doubted; uitout any object, we know tliat it does cxisty 
and therefore we cannot but be assured, that so liy our memory wc may be assured, that 
they come in by the organs of tliat seme, and heretofore tilings that affected our senses have 
BO other way. ^ exi.-ted.- .and thus wc have a knowledge of »he 

Secondly, localise we find sometimes that jja.st existence of ce.veral things, whereof our 
we cannot at oid the having those ideas prodiic- senses having informed us our memories still 
td in our minds. When my eyes ^re sJiut, I retain the ideas: and of this we are [xist all 
oan ^with pleasure recal to iny mind the ideas doulit, so long as we remember well, 
of lieht or the sun, which former sensations As to the existence of spirits, our having 
had lodged in my memory: but if I tutu my ideas of them does not make us kni^ that any 
eyes towards the sun, 1 cannot avoid tlie ideas such things do exist without us, or that there 
which the lighter the son then pmducesin me. areany finite spiHts, or any other spiritual beings 
Which ‘shews a manifest difference between bat the eienial God. We Iiave giOond from 
those ideas laid up in the memory, and such as revelation, and several other reasons, to believe 
fortx themselves'upon us and we cannot avoid with assurance, that there are such creaturest 
havhtg- 'And therefore it must needs be some but our senses not being able to discover them, 
exterior cause, whose efficacy I cannot resist, we want the means of knowing their particnlirr 
tbat proiliicestliosc ideas in my mind, whether existence;' for we can no more know that 
I will or no. Besides, there is nobotly who there are finite spirits really exiting, by the 
doth not perceive the difference in himself, be- ideas we have ofsuih beings, than ^ the ideas 
tw«n irntwlly looking upon the sun, and con- any one has of fairie.s, or cenuurs, he can cOme 
templattflff die klea he has of ft iu his memory; to know, that things answering'those' ideas ^ 

therefore be hath certain knowledge, that really exist.. 

'l^i^aieootboUi memory or #tiey^ but that ll^cewe maygatlfer, that there ftre twA 
gttual seeing has a cause without. sorts of proposiuons: one concertiit^the.ciG* 
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utoioeofst^thmganMvcrsbletO'iufch aft idea, EXMOOR, a forest in Sotttecsetshii^ ta 

as that of an etenhant, phoenix, motion, OY the N.W. comer of that ceiinty, exlertd^jt 
angel, via. whether sncn a thing does any thence into Oevoushite. 
where exist: and this knowledge is only of EXMOUTII, a village in Devonshire, on 
particulars, and not to be had of any thing the £. side of the bay which forms the mouth 
without US, hot only of God, any otnelr way of the river Ex. It is much frequented For 
than by our senses. sea-bathing. 

Another sort of proposition is, wherein is EXOACA'NTHA, in botany, a genus of 
expressed the agreement or disagreement of our the class pentandria, order digynia. Involucre 
abstracted ideas, and their dependence on one spinous: involuceis hahcci, with ungual rays;' 
another. And these may be universal and all the flowers hermaphrodite; witn equal,- 
certain: sohavingthe ideaofGodand my seif, heart-shaped petals; seeds two; ovate, striate 
of fear and obedience, 1 cannot but be sure o'n one side, and flat on the other. One spe- 
that God is to be feared and obeyed by me: cies only, a native of Syria, hut of no pre*emU 
and this proixisition will be certain conceritiiig nonce. 

man in general, ii I have made an abstract idea EX(JCATA(XELIJS, in antiquity, a ge- . 
of .such a species, whereof Jam one particular, neral deiiomniution, under which were .in- 
. But such a proposition, how certain soever, ciiicled several grand oilicers of the church at' 
proves not to me the existence of men in llie Constantinople. 

world ; but will be true of all such creatures, EXO('Q'/ri-S. Flying-fish. In zoology, 
whenever they <!o exist, which certainly of a genus of the class pisccs, order abdominales. 
such general prok|iositiuiis depends on the agree- Head scaly ; mouth without teeth ; the jaw's 
incut or disairccincni discoverable in those ab- euim' eted at eadi bide 5 pill-niembrane seven- 
stract ideas. In the formtr case, our knowledge r.vyed; body wbilish; belly angular ; pectoral 
is the con-eqneiice of the existence fif things fills very large and loi.g, the rays carinate on 
producing ideas III our tniiidb by our senses. in the fore-part. -Three .species, as follow. See 
the latter, the cotisequeiices of the ideas that Nat. Ilist.'Plate XCVH. ' 

arc in our minds, and producing these general t. E. volaiis. Belly carinate on each side, 
propositions, many whereof are called eternw inh.'ibits European, American, and Red seas; 
veritates; and .all of them indeed are so; not .souiciimes those of our own roasts; but is 
from being written all or any of them in the chiefly funnd between the tropics. By means 
minds of ail men, or that tliey were any of of its long |>cctoral fins it isaole to raise itself 
them propositions in any one's mind, till out of the water, and suspend itself in the air, 
he, having got the abstract Ideas, joined or anri fly forwards to some distance till the tins 
separated iliem by alfirniation or negation; bcconic <liy; by wdiich means it often escapn 
but wheresoever we can suppose such a from the jaws of sharks, dolphins, and Other 
creature as man is, ti.(lowed wiih such facnl- predatory fishes; but during its flight it isex- 
tPs, and thereby furmshed with sneli ideas as posed to the talons of aquatic birds, tlie pelican, 
we haic, we must conciude he must needs, eagle, and albatross, which hover over the 
when he apnhes hts tnouu,hts to the considera- water for the purpose of catching it. There is 
tion of his ideas, know the truth of certaui pro- a variety which is incapable of flight, 
positions that will arise from the agreement or li. E. evolaiis. Belly not carinate. Inlia- 
disagrectnent he will perceive in Ins own ideas, bits the Spanish seas, and is perhaps only a va- 
Such pro|><)sitiuus being once made about ab- riety of the last. 

struct ideas, so ns to be true, they will, when- 3. FI. cxiliens. Ventral fins reaching to 
ever they can he supposed to be made again, at the tail. Inhabits Carolina; and 1 $ larger 
any time past, or to come,, by a mind having than c. soli tans. 

those ideas, always be true • for names'being EXODIARY, in the ancient Roman Ira- 
snpposed to staiici pcriietiviUy for the same gedv. was the person who, after the drama 01 * 
ideas, and the same ideas having iminutahly pla\'was ended, sung the exodiutn. 
the same habitudes one to another, pro|)nsitions EXODIUM, in the uucient Greek drama, 
concerning any abstract ideas that are once true one of the four jiarts or divisions of tragedy, 
must needs he eternal verities. being so much of the |>icce as included the ca- 

EXI'STENT. fl. (from r.rist.) Having tastrophe and unravelling of the plot, and ao-' 
being; in possession of being {Drt/<ien). swering nearly to our fourth and fifth acts. 

EXISTIMA'TION. s. {existimatio, IjSlI.) Exodium, among the Romans, cons&tcd of- 
]. Opinion,. 2 . Esteem. certain humorous wrses rehearsed by theexo- 

EUCIT. y. (Latin.) 1. The term set in the diary at the end of the Fabn'ae Atellanse. . 
margin of plays to mark the time at which the F.xodium, in tlie rfeptiuogint, signifies the 
player goes off. 2 . Recess; departure, act of end or conclusion of a feast. Particularly it is 
. quitting the theatre of life {Shakspeare). 3. used for the eighth day of the feast of taberna- 
Passage out of any place'(G^aneif/e). 4 . Way cles, which, it is saiti, had a special view to th'u 
by wmch there is a passage oht (firoodwort/), commemoration of the exodus or departure 
EXlTERlA, in antiquity, oblations or butirfE^pt. . , , . * , 

prayers, for a prosperous exi>edition or jour- EXOUUS, a canonical book of ih* Ola 
ney. Testament; being the second of the penta- 

EXi^lAL. Exi'tioos. a. (m/iafis, lat.) tench, or five books of Mosis. It is so called 
l^truetivc; fatal; mortal (ffarery). from the Greek ffte going out, or de* 

• 
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parture of the childrea of Israel firein the land 
of E^pt; the htstoiy of which is delivered in 
this Dook, together with the many miracles 
wrought on that occasion. For the best proof 
of the authenticity of this book of Scripture, 
as well as of the others ascribed to Moses, with 
which we are acqirainted, we refer to Dr. 
Graves’s Lectures on the Pentateuch. 

EXOLETE. a. {exoletus, Lat.) Obsolete} 
out of use. 

To EXO^LVE. V, a. {exolvo, Latin.) To 
loose; tooiw. 

EXOMlo, in antiquity, a strait garment 
through which the shoulders appeared, worn 
by slaves, &c. 

EXO'MPHALUS. (exompkalus, i|ou^e;, 
from out, and »^<poX«;, the navel.) Exom¬ 
phalos. An umbilical hernia. See Hernia. 

To EXO'NERATE. v.a. (exonero, Latin.) 
To unload; to disburden. {Rau). 

EXONERATION, s. (from exonerate.) 
The act of disburdening, or discharging 
(Grew). 

EXO'PTABLE. a. (exoptaHlis, Lat.) De¬ 
sirable ; to be sought with eagerness or desire. 

EXOPHTHA'LMIA. (exophthalmia, if- 
0 fSa>.fMtx, from s|, out, and »fSn).fxec, the eye.) 
A swelling or protrusion of the bulb of the eye, 
to such a de^ee, that the eyelids cannot cover 
it. It maybe caused by inflammation, when 
it is termed exophtkalmia iriflammatoriai or 
from a collection of pus in the globe of the 
eye, when it is termed exophthalmia puru- 
lenta ; or from a congestion of blood within 
the globe of the eye, exophthalmia sanguinea. 

E^ORABLE. a. (exorabilii, Lat.) To be 
moved by entreaty. 

EXOmTANCE. Exo'rbitancy. s. 
(from exorlitant.) 1. The act of going out of 
the track prescribe. 3. Enormity; gross de¬ 
viation from ruleor right (Drydc«). 3. Bound¬ 
less depravity (Garth). 

EXO'RBITANT. a. (ex and orlito, Latin.) 
1. (^tng out of the prescribed track. 2. De¬ 
viating from the course appointed or rule cs- 
tablibherl (Woodward). 3. Anoimiloas; not 
comprehended in a settled rule or method 
(Hooker). 4. Enormous; beyond due pro¬ 
portion ; excessive (Addison). 

To EXO-RBITATE. e. r. (ex and orlito, 
Latin.) To deviate; to go out of the track or 
road prescribed (Bentley). 

To E'XORCISE. V. a. ) 1. To ad¬ 

jure by soma holy name. 2. lo drive away 
spirits W certain forms of adjurauon. 3. To 
urify from the influence of malignant spirits 
y religions ceremonies (Dryden). 

E'XDRCISER. s. (from ea^ase.) One who 
ptvtises to drive away evil spirits. 

EXORCIS.M, the expellmgof devils from 
ps^jie possessed by means of conjurations and 
•pnyiiif. The Jews made great pretences to 
this power. Josephus tells several wondnful 
tales of the great success of several exorcists. 
One Eleazer, a Jew, ctired many dsmoniac^ 
he s9yS( by means of a root $et in a ring. This 
'■ fdQt} wfm ibe ring, was held under the patient’s 
and the drnb was forthwith evacuated. 
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The genetaltfy of coi^orors of ^ elass -trcre 
impostors, each pretending to a secret nostrum 
or charm which was an ovennatch for the 
devil. Our Saviour communi^ited to his dis¬ 
ciples a real rawer over dsenions. (See Da- 
MUNIAC.) Exorcism makes a considerable 
part of the simerstition of the church of Rome, 
the rituals of which forbid the mtorcising any 
person without the bishop’s leave. 

E'XORCIST. t. (if^iurv.) 1 . One who by 
adjurations, prayers, or religious acts, drives 
away malignant spirits (Acts). S. An en¬ 
chanter; a cumuier: improperly (Shakspeare). 

ip^OllDIUM, in oratory, the preamble, or 
beginning of a discourse or speech, serving to 
prepare the audience, and introduce the matter 
lu hand. The word is formed from the Latin 
ordiri, to begin, by a metaphor taken I'rom the 
weavers, who are said, ordiri telam, to begin 
or warp a web. by disposing and ordering the 
threads in a certain manner for the future work. 
See Warp. 

The exordium, on olhei occasions, is called 
the prologue, preclude, and proem. 

Cicero defines exordium a part of an oration, 
whereby the minds of the audience are duly 
prepared for what remains to be said. Tlie 
exordium is a part of principal importance, and 
is to be laboured with extraordinary care; 
whence Tully calls it dijficillma pars ora- 
tionis. 

Exordiums are of two kinds; either just and 
formal, or vehement and abrupt. In the first, 
the audience is prepared and conducted by due 
and easy steps; in the second, the orator, as if 
seized with some sudden passion, breaks out 
upon his audience at once. Such is that exor¬ 
dium of Isaiah; Hear, Oh heavens! and give 
ear. Oh earth! Or that of Cicero against Ciaii- 
line: Quousque tandem abutere patienlia 
nostra, Catilina ? Abrupt exordiums are the 
most suitable on occasions of extraordinary joy, 
indignation, or the like; though we have in¬ 
stances of panegyrics of the greatest orators, 
lieguii abruptly, without any such occasions. 
Such is that of Goraias, who began his eloge 
of the city and people of Elis with HXt;, woxi; 
(vfai/utuv, Elis beata civitas. Abrupt, hasty, 
exordiums, were more to the taste and manner 
of the Greeks than of the Latins. 'The objects 
which the orator should have in view in this 
part of his discourse, are to gain the good opi¬ 
nion of his hearers, to secure their attention, 
and to give them some general ifotion of his 
subject. 

EXORNATION. s. (exomatio, Lat.) Or¬ 
nament; decoration : embellishment (/TooJler). 

EXO'SSATED. a, (tsossatus, Latin.) De¬ 
prived of bones. 

EXO'SSEOUS. a, (exariAossa, Lat.) Want* 
ingbones; boneless (Drote»). 

EXO^STOSIS. *. (m and »rnt.) Any 'prottw 
berance of a bone.that is not natural (wnney). 

Exosto'ais. (exostosis, from 1 $, 

and srrov, a bone.) Hyperostis. A mprbid cn- 
I.irgement,orhard tumour of a bone.. A genu^ 
of diroase ananged by CuU^ >h the clazt lo¬ 
cales, and order tutnores. . 
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EXOTERIC, and EsotSRic, terms de^ 
noting external and internal, and applied to 
the double doctrine of the ancient philosophers: 
the one was public or mcoteric, the other secret 
or esoteric. The first was that Avhich they 
taught openly to the world, the latter was con* 
fined to a small number of disciples. See Pb> 

&IPATBT1CS. 

EXOTIC. (i|iiirixpc.) A term properly sig* 
nifying foreign, or extraneous, i. e. brought 
from a remote or strange country. In which 
sense we sometimes say exotic, or barbarous 
terms or words, &c. The word is derived 
from the Greek t|wdiT, extra, without, on 
the outside. 

Exotic, is chiefly applied to plants which 
are natives of foreign countries. The genera¬ 
lity of exotics, or exotic plants, do not thrive 
in England without some peculiar care and 
culture i they require the warmth of their own 
climates j whence the use of hot-beds, glass- 
frames, sreen-houses, &c. 

To EXPA'Nl). ti. 0 . (expando, Lai.) 1. To 
spread ; to lay open as a net or slieet. S. To 
dilate; to spread out everyway (Arbulhnot). 

EXPA'NSE. s. (expansum, I.at.) A body 
widely extended without inequalities {JSavage). 

Expa'nse. in botany, expanded, spread 
out: as the calyx in helianthus. 

EXPANSIBPLITY. s. (from expansible.) 
Capacity of extension; possibility to be ex¬ 
panded or spread into a wider surface (Grew), 

EXPA'NSIBLE. a. (from expansus, Lat.) 
Ca[)able to be extended (Grew). 

EXPA'NSION. s. (from expand.) l.The 
state of being expanded into a wider surface or 
greater space (Bentley). 2. The act of spread¬ 
ing out (Grew). 3. Extent; space to which 
any thing is extended (Locke), 4. Pure space, as 
distinct trom extension in solid matter (Locke). 
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Expansion, in natural philosophy, the eti« 
largement or increase of bulk in bodies, chie%r 
by means of heat. 'Phis is one of the most ge-' 
neral effects of caloric, being common to all 
bodies whatever, whether solm or fiiud, or in 
an seriforro state. In some cases bodies seem 
expand as they grow cold, as water in the act 
of freezing; this, however, is known to he no 
exception to the general rule, but is owing to 
the arrangement of the (larticles, or to crystal¬ 
lization, and is not a reg^ular and gradual ex¬ 
pansion like that of nietms, or other solid sub., 
stances by means of heat. In various metals 
likewise an expansion takes place in passing 
from a fluid to a solid state, which is accountra 
for in the same way. The expansion of solids 
is exhibited by the'PvRoMETER (whichseej; 
a rod of hon, for instance, becomes sensibly 
longer and larger in ail its dimensions in pass¬ 
ing from a low to a high-state of tempera¬ 
ture. The expansion of fluids is shewn by Ae 
thermometer, and is the principle upon which 
that useful instrument is constructed; by im¬ 
mersing a thermometer into hot water, the 
mercury, or other fluid, contained in itimme- 
diately expands. See Thermometer. The 
degree of expansion produced in different li¬ 
quids, varies ven considerably. In general, 

ine denser the nuid, the less the expausiou} 
water expat^s more than mercury, and alco- 
hoi, which is lighter than water, ex|»Ddsmore 
than water. 'Ine expansion of scriform fluids 
may be exhibited by bringing a bladder, partly 
filled with air, and the neck closely tied, near 
the fire; the bladder will soon be distended, 
and will, if the heat be strong enough, bunt. 

The following table will give the reader a 
precise notion of the rate of expansion of those 
liquids which have been hitherto exainin^ by 
chemical philosophers. 


Temp. 

Mercury. 

Lin«ee<l 

oil. 

Sulphuric 

icul. 

Nitric 

UCld. 

Water. 

Oil of Uir- 
pcntine. 

Alcohol. 

31/* 

lOOOOO 

100000 

r 1 



•iWi 

100000 

40 

100081 

IMS 

99752 

99514 




do 

100183 

w.. 


106000 

100023 

100000 

101105 

60 

100304 



100486 

100091 

100460 

101688 

70 

100406 


100558 

100990 

100197 

100993 

102231 

80 

I00508 


100806 

101530 

1003;'2 

101471 

102890 

90 

100610 

•w» 

101054 

102088 

100694 

10I9S1 

103517 

100 

100712 

102760 

101317 

102620 

100908 


J04162 

no 

100813 


101540 

103196 

wo 

102943 


> 120 



101034 

103776 

101404 

103421 


130 

101017 


102097 

1043.52 


103954 


140 

101119 


102.320 

105132 


104573 


130 

101220 


102614 


102J17 



160 

101322 


102393 





170 

I0U24 

•wa 

103116 





180 

I0I526 


103339 





190 

101628 


103587 


103617 



200 

101730 


103911 





212 

101835 

107250 

— 


104577 

HSSlii 

JKSi 


There are cases in which expansion is pro- prebends certain liquid bodies which have a 
duced not by an increase, but by a diminulbn maximum of density corrmponding with a ceiw 
of temperature. Tliese exceptions may be di- tain temperature; and which, if they are heat- 
vided'iato two classes. The first class com.- ed above that temperature, or coolen'dowiifae* 
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I&w iti unJergo in both cases an ex|»nsion or 
increase of bulk. The second class compre* 
bends certain liquids which suddenly become 
solid when cooled down to a certain teaqiera* 
ture} and this solidiQcation is accompanied by 
aa increase of bulk. 

Water furnishes us with the most remarkable 
cscample of the first class of bodies. Its maxi* 
tnnm of density corresponds wiili 42*.5 of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, as has been lately 
ascertained by Mr. Dalton. If it is cooled 
down below Ak°.5, it undergoes an expansion 
for every degree of temperature which it loses ^ 
and at 3'J° Uie expansion amounts, according 
to Mr. 0.-11100, to ila of the whole expansion 
which Winter undergoes when hcaa-d from 
4^.5 to 212°. With this, more recent expe- 
fiments coincide veiy nearly; for by cooling 
100000 jiarts in bulk of water from 42°.3 to 
32°, they were converted to 100031 parts. W’c 
are indebted to the ingenuity of Mr. Dalton fur 
the discovery of a very uncxiiccted fact, that 
the expansion of water is the same for any 
lUHtiher of degrees above or below the maxi¬ 
mum of density. Thus if we heat water ten 
degrees above 42°.A, it occupies precisely the 
same bulk as it does when cooled down ten de¬ 
grees helow 4S°..5. Therefore the density of 
water at 33° and at 53° is precisely the same. 
Mr. Dalton succeeded in cooling water down 
to the temperature of 5® without freeaing, or 
37®'..5 Ijelow the maximum point of density} 
and during the whole of that range, its bulk 
precisely corresponds with the bulk of w.iter 
the same number of degrees above 42°.5. 
Thus the bulk of water at 5° is the same as the 
bulk of water at 80”. The scale of expansion, 
therefore, which has been given for the expau- 
von of water when he-ited, answers also for 
its expansion when cooled, provided the table 
begin at 43®.5, as is done m the table of the 
exi>ansion of water. From this table it ap- 
cars that the expansion of water, the original 
ulk being 10000, may be expressed pretty 


nearly by the following numbers: 

Temp. 

Iixp.sn. 

82“.5... 


U>2°.5... 


122®. 5 ... 


l+2®.5... 


l63®.5*** 



The greatest deviation from these numbers is 
towards the beginning of the scale, when owing 
to the smallness of the expansion, it is difficult 
to measure it with precision. It leads us to 
this remarkable conclusion, that the squares 
of the natoed numbers beginning at 0 indicate 
the increase of bulk which 10000 parts of wa¬ 
ter .experieuce .for every ten degrees they arc 
heated above 8S°.5, or cooled below 13®.,5. 
This rule will give the reader a more precise 
idea of the rate at which water expands when 
heated or cooled, than a bare inspection of the 
table could do. 

. 4 consklerahle number of liquids has been 
tried to certain .whether any of them, like 
bate' a temperature iu which their 


density is a .maxunwih expand 

when cooled beloyr that Sul¬ 

phuric acid has DO sueb poie^ ntaiW have 
the oily bodies} but some solutions of-fait in 
water begin to expand bci<»e they becoiite so¬ 
lid. These sol litmus, however, when cooled 
down sufficiently, ctystallize with luph rapidi¬ 
ty, that it is extremely difficult to be certain of 
the fact, that they Rally do begin to expand 
licfore they crystallize. , 

That class of bodies which undergo an ex- • 
pansion when they change from a liquid to a 
solid body by the diminution of temperature, 
is very niunerous. Not only water when con¬ 
verted into ice undergoes such an expansion, 
but all bodies which by cooling assume the 
form of crystals. 

The prodigious force with which water ex¬ 
pands in the act of freezing has been long 
Known to philosophers. Glass Imtiles filled 
with water arc commonly broken in pieces 
when the water freezes. The Florentine aca¬ 
demicians burst a bra.<is glol<e whose cavity was 
an inch in diameter, by filling it with water 
and freezing it. The force necessary for this 
efl'ect was calculated by Mnschenbroeck at 
27720 lbs. But the most complete set of ex¬ 
periments on the expansive force of freezing 
water, are those made by major VV illiams at 
Quebec, and published in the second volume 
of the Edinburgh transactions. This expan¬ 
sion has been explained, by supposing it the 
consequence of a tendency which water, in 
consolidnting, is observed to have to arrange its 
panicles in one determinate manner, so as to 

form prismatic crystals, crossing each other at 
angles of 60 ° and 120°. The force with which 
they arrange themselves in this manner must 
be enormous, since it enables small quantities 
of watcr'to overcome so great mechanical pres¬ 
sures. Various methods have been tried, to as¬ 
certain the s|>ecific gravity of ice at 32° j that 
which succeeded licst was to dilute spirits of 
wine with water till a mass of solid ice put 
into it remained in any part of the liquid with¬ 
out either sinking or rising. The specific gra¬ 
vity of such a liquid is 0,Q2, whicn of course 
is the specific gravity of ice, supposing the spe¬ 
cific gravity of water at 6o° to be 1. niis is 
au expansion much greater than water experi¬ 
ences even when heated to 212°. We see trom 
this, that water, when converted into ice, no 
longer observes that pliable expansion mea¬ 
sured bv Mr. Dalton, but undergoes a very ra¬ 
pid and considerable augmentation of bulk. 
See PttBEZiNG. 

The very same expansion is observed during 
the crystallization of most of the salts; all of 
them at least which shoot into prismatic forms. 
Hence, the reason that the glass vessels in which 
such Ik^uids are left, usually break to pieces 
when the crystals are formed. 

This expansion jyf these bodies cannot be 
considered as an exception to the general lact, 
that bodies increase in bulk when beat is add¬ 
ed to thent; for the expansion is the epnse- 
^nence, not of j^e dimiaotib^ bat oC 
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the ohai^ in tbeir stale from Uqulils to so» 
Mst at)d dte new anangement of tbiar par* 
ticies whicb accompanies or constitutes that 
change. 

It must be observed, however, that all bodies 
do not expand when they become solid. There 
are a considerable number which diminish in 
bulk; and in these the rale of diminution in 
most cases is rather increased by solkiitication. 

, When liquid bodies are converted into solids, 

. they either form prismatic crystals, or they 
form a mass in which no regularilM of ar* 
rangement can be perceived. In the nrstcase, 
expansion accoiupatiles solidification; in the 
second place, contraction accompanies it. Wa¬ 
ter and all the salts furnish instances of the 
first, and tallow and oils are examples of the 
sCconih In these last bodies the solidification 
does not take place instantaneously, as in water 
and salts, but slowly and gradually; they first 
become viscid, and at last quite solid. Most of 
tile oils, when they solidify, form very regular 
spheres. The same thing happens to honey, 
and to some metals. It has been tliought that 
all combustible liquids contract, when they 
become solid, while incombustible liquids 
expand; but there are exceptions to this 
rule. Sulphuric acid does not by congela¬ 
tion alter its appearance; but cast iron, and 
perhaps sulphur also, cx|)and in the act of con¬ 
gealing. 

According to the latest researches bf Dalton, 
it appears that 

1st. All pure homogeneous liquids, as water 

and mercury, citpand from the point of their 

. congelation, or greatest density, a quantity al¬ 
ways as the square of the temperature from that 
point. 

2. The force of steam from pure liquids, as 
water, ether, Ikc. consiiuucs a geometrical pro¬ 
gression to incretnciils of temperature in arith¬ 
metical progression. 

3. The expansion of permanent elastic fluids 
is in geometrical progression to equal incre¬ 
ments of temperature. 

4. The refrigeration of bodies is in geome¬ 
trical progression in equal increments ol time. 

Judging from analogy we may conjecture 
that the expansion of solids is progressively in¬ 
creasing with the temiicruture: but whether 
it is a geometrical progression, like elastic 
fluids; or one increasing as the square of the 
temjieratare, like liquids; or as the third or 
any poweaof the temperature; still if it be 
estimated from absolute cold (supposed to be 
about 6150", on Fahrenheit, below the tcnipe- 
mtute of freezing water) it must appear to be 
nearly uniform, or in arithmetical progression 
to the temperature, for so small and remote an 
interval of temperature as that between freez¬ 
ing and boiling water, 

following table, exhibits the expansion 
of t&e principal subjects hithertodetermined, 
for 180" of temperature; that is, from 32" to 
£)S"'of Fahrenheit. Tlic bulk and length of 
the articles at 3!t" are denoted by 1 ■ 


EXP 


SOLIDS. 


Brown earthen ware.. 

Stone ware. 

Glass, (thin) rods and tubes 

bulbs... 

Platinum . 

Steel .. 


Bismuth. 
[Copper , 
iRrass 


Silver ...... 

Pine pewter 
Tin. 


Zinc. 


BXFA2t&(m 

IB 7 : 

In hulk. lej>|ili. 

•0012—-I- -1. 

"(nw use 

•0025=s-l- ^ 
we 1300 

.0025=~ 

wo ISOB 

■0037=;:— ' 

#10 ‘ 

•0026=-d- -L 

iw 1144 

.0034=-I- J- 
am 

•00“-=^ -4 

tI* 

•0051 -i- 

•0056=— JL 
■0060=-^ _i 

4 0 

•0068=4- JL 

*}■-' 446 

•0074=^4 _L 

400 

•0086«f^ _1 

1 »s 
•0093 J 

3sa 


LIQUIDS. 


Mercury... 0200= 

Water. •0466= 

Water s-it. with salt. *0500:= 

Suphuric acid .0600= 

Muriatic acid.0600 s 

Oil of turpentine .. 0700= 

Ether. -0700= 

Fixed oils . *0800= 

Acohul . 0110= 

Nitric acid. ‘0110= 

ELASTIC FLUIDS. 


iOaws of all kinds 


•367 = -^ 


On the supposition that metals expand ct^ua* 
bly, llie expansion of a mass of metal, by be¬ 
ing he.Ued a given nninlx-r of degrees, is as 
follows: Let a = the expansion of the mass in 
length for 1°, which must be found by expcii- 
menf; 6= the number of degrees whose ex¬ 
pansion is required ; s = the solid contents of 
the iiictalic mass; x = the expansion sought; 
then X = 3 6 a r. ( Borda, Dalton, Ellicott, 
Gregory, Smea/on^. 

EXPA'NSIVE. a. (from expand.) Having 
thyKivverto spread into a wider surface (.Rap)- 
To EXPATIATF. v. n. (expatior, Latin.) 
•l.To range at 1-arge {Add'hon). 2. To en¬ 
large upon in language (.Broome). 3. To kt 
Jouse; to allow to range (jOfyde/t).' 
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TlrEXFE'CT. v.a. (fixpeeio, Latin.) 1. 
To havt a previous apprehension of either good 
or evil {Milton), s. To wait for} to attend 
the coining {Dryden), 

-ToExpe'ct. v.n. To wait; to stay (Jo£). 
EXPE'CTABLE. a. (from expect.) To be 
expected; to be hoped or feared {Brown). 

EXPE'CTANCE.Expe'ctancv.*. (from 
expect.) 1. The act or state of expecting (Ben 
Jpnson). S. Something expected {Sftakspeare). 
3. Hope {Skakspeare). 

EXPE'CTANT. a. (French.) Waiting in 
expectation {Swift). 

Expe'ctant. s. {(mm expect.) One who 
waits in expectation of any thing (Pope). 

EXPECTATION, s. {eipectatio, Latin.) 
l.The act of expecting {ShaUpeare), S. The 
slate of expecting cither with hope or fear (Eo- 

f :«■*). 3. ProspMt of any thing good to come 
Ps.). 4. The object of happy ex|)ectation; the 
Messiah expected {Milt.). 5. A state in which 
something excellent is expected from us (Or.). 

Expectatiom, in the doctrine of chances, 
h applied to any contingent event, upon the 
happening of which some benefit, &c. is ex¬ 
pected. This is capable of lieing reduced to 
the rules of computation; for a sum of money 
in ex^tation when a particular event hap- 

E os,has a determinate value liefore that event 
ppens. Thus, if a person is to receive any 
sum, as 10/. when an eventtakes placcwhich lias 
an eoual chance or probability of h<ippcning 
and tailing, the value of the expectation is half 
that Slim, or 5/. ; but if there are three chances 
for failing, ami only one for its happening, nr 

one chance only in its favour ont of all the four 
chances, then the probabiliiy of its happening 
is only one out of four, or and the value of 
the expectation is but i of 10/. vihich is only 
Si, 10s. or half the former sum. And in all 
cases, the value of the expectation of any sum 
is found by multiplying that sum by the frac¬ 
tion expressing the probability of obtaining it. 
So the value of the expectation on 100/. when 
there arc three chances ont of five for obtain¬ 
ing it, or when the probability of obtaining it 
is S-fifths, is 3-fiftns of 1007. which is 00/. 
And if s. be any sum cxirected on the happen¬ 
ing of an event, h the chances for that event 
happening, and/the chances for its failing; 
then, there being k chances out of /+/< for 

its happening, the probability will 

l^nd the value of the expectation is ^ 

See Changes. 

Expectation or life, in thcdoctrineof 
life annuities, is the stiarc, or number of years 
of life, which a person of a given age "may, 
tt|>on an equality of chance, expect to enjov. 

By the expectation or share of life, saysivir. 
Simpsop (Select Exercises, p. ^73), ‘is not 
here to be understood that (xirticnlar period 
which a person hatli an equal chance of sur- 
vHriog; this last being a different and more 
sinqile consideration. The expectation of a 
iifo, to put it in tlie mutt familiar light, may 


E X^P . 

be taken as (be nuralmr of 1^1^ the 

purchase of an annuity, granted npoh tt,'xrith« 
out discount of moiM^, ought to be Valued. 
Which number of years yvill difftf more.or less 
from the period above mentioned, according to 
the different degrees of mortality to which tlie' 
several stages of life are incident. Thus it is 
much more than an equal chance, according to 
the table of the probability of the duration of 
life which the same author has given us, that 
an infant, just come into the world, arrives 
not to the age of ten years; yet the expectation 
or share of life due to it, upon an average,^ is 
near twenty years. The reason of which wide 
difference is the great excess of the probability 
of mortaiity in the first tender years of life, 
above that respecting the more mature and 
stronger ages. Indeed, if the numbers that 
die at every age were to be the »me, the two 
quantities above specified would also be ^nal; 
but when the said numbers become continual¬ 
ly less and less, the expectation must of conse¬ 
quence be the greater of the two. 

Mr. Simpson has given a table and rule for 
finding this expectation, pa. 255 and 873 as 
above. Thus: 


A Table of the Expectations of 
Life in London. 


A^P. 

ExpcPlitioii. 

Age, 

ExiPerfatinp 

1 

27'0 

41 

19-S 

s 

32 0 

42 

18-8 

3 

340 

43 

18*5 

4 

55 6 

44 

IS-I 

5 

360 

45 

17-8 

6 

360 

46 

17*4 

7 

3.V8 

47 

170 

8 

35-6 

48 

16-7 

$ 

.35-2 

49 

16-3 

10 

34-8 

50 

160 

11 

34 3 

51 

1.5-6 

13 

33-7 

52 

15-2 

13 

33-1 

5.3 

14-9 

14 

32 5 

54 

14-5 

15 

31-9 

55 

14-2 

16 

3I'3 

56 

13-8 

l7 

30 7 

57 

13*4 

18 

30-1 

58 

13-1 

ly 

29-5 

59 

12-7 

20 

28-9 

60 

12-4 

21 

28-3 

61 

12-0 

22 

27-7 

62 

11-6 

23 

27'2 

63 

11-2 

24 

26 6 

64 

10-8 

25 

26-1 

65 

]0‘5 

26 

25-6 

66 

101 

27 

25-1 

67 

9-8 

28 

Si 6 

68 

9-4 

29 

24-1 

69 

9-1 

SO 

23 6 

70 

8-8 

31 

S3-1 

71 

8-4 

53 

22-7 

72 

8-1 

33 

22 3 

73 

7 8 

3V 

21-9 

74 

7-5 

35 

SV5, 

75 

7-2 

36 

2l'l 

76 

6-8 

.37 

20 7 

77 

6-4 

38 

20 3 

78 

6-0 . 

3* 

199 

79 

55 

te 

19‘6 

80 

SO 
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W6» If it bereaiilMl fd t|j£ex> 

Metatioo or sham of dfa<; too person of 80 
Opporite i^^Q' w Id the first 
colomn of ^ table, sfaii^SS’Cw the second 
col. for the vnn in the expectation sought. 

See De Moivre'sDoctrine of Chances applied 
to the V^ptipn of Annoitit^, p. £88; or Dr. 
Price's UDservaiions on mveri^ionary Pay¬ 
ments, p. 1 (is, 364,374, See .; or Philos. Trans. 

s. (from Rwer^) 1. One 
^h6 h^ hoMs of somethhtg . 2 . One 



^E^^A'rtON. t. ^rom «pec- 
ivroh.) act of disch^ing from the 

breeSt. 2. That discharge which is nude by 
eo^iCM {AHiuthnat). 

EXPECTORA'FIVR. «. (fro^i ^te- 
firriTfe.]! Having the of plonftotiag e&-> 

pectoration (IlarveiQ. 

EXPECTORASJTS; (Exptehfanfia. sc. 
medicamenta, fronli ^sjiectofd, to dhenarge 
from the breast,} Under this title ard to he 
considered th6Se medicines which can, with 
safety, be f^nployed £a inerti^ the disdiarge 
of mucus from the lungs. The miferent arti¬ 
cles referred to this class may be divided into 
the following orcl^S; t. NmtcAtinfc erpee- 
iorants, as squills, ammeniacttiii, and garhe, 
which are to be pr^rred for the aged and 
phlegmatic. 3. exjieclarints, ifS 

rharrubiitHTf, which is adapM to the voung and 

irritable, and those e^sin aifected by expec¬ 
torants. 3. Aniispdsmoaic expecldfahts, as 
vesicatorxes, pediluvlum, and wafery vapours; 
piese are bm calculated for the plet^ric and 
irritable, and those liable to spasmodic afTec- 
tions. 4. Irritable expectorants, as fumes of 
tobaoco and aeid vapoan. The eoD^tuduns 
io which theso are chiefly adapted ^ those 
past the |>eriod of youth, and tttose in whoin 
there tire evideotmarKa of torpor^ fidtet ihi the 
mietB generaHy, or in the lungs in particular. 

£XP£DIAT£. <I-b form-law}. A-term 
applied to the barbarous operation of eutting 
mtt Ac eerrtrical bdl) of the foot of a dog, or 
aoeb '«ia«« at may totally prevent his pursuit 
etf gaaae. In earlier times, wheat the forest 
Jhsw» weee more r^kfly enforeed, the owner of 
any di^i^ MpetMeilr ond living wtthiD a fo¬ 
rest district, was liable to a fine. 

£]i^ST>l£NCE.£»r»'8rBir«d-t- Cfrom 
ixpediast.y 1. Pitneat ; peopme^; sufoabfo- 
I to an end (iSbufo). uepodidan; adven- 
: Haste ; ditpateh ij^tek- 

ir. (eepecfil, ledin.) 1. 
f; -fit; eenvenORt ienitable<JlrUalosi^, 
hf eifoedhinimj(!SfoMdpMre). 
•t'«rcdir. 9. (from the aii^eetwe.y 1. 
Thut whaeb beips-fetwafd, id owasu tn a»«hd 
(Dstniy QifPiin^^ S. A meni^iB an 

end' oonarivodi m je» mt^anco, ad ddfienhy 
(Woodward}. 

.£xe»pii»da FO>it d»taiiI!IH« tne 
m»ytirn»»AU oet riBt »f Mm**' 

VOL. IV. 
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Tidwa. Amonft thaie the moat anmKMii am 
fueh M are described or aHpded to. under the 
article CoMSfRvc'Piotr. But m iiaae 
tori found out two other ettpadieftts for the 
same purpose, the most commodious of yrhiffo 
was this: Let there be several of those gfada* 
ated lines, called Gunter's, lines, placed in a 
frame thus: the first Afi fixed upon the side 
of the frethe, (fig, li. Pi. 57 .) and the rest 
U])on parallel sliders; the first of which, CD, 
sfraH M thd shfiie witft the seeo^ £F 
shall have its divided, jhnt Kiif as lohR* thedi- 
Visl&fis 6f the third .GK ^/itt third, ana ihtmp ^ 
the fourth IK ohe fourth, et the divui0i)!4 4f 
the first: (h'ae'> when tlte[ bei(^hh1fig oT 
lines stand imder men oijEier, if any line LM 
be drawn perpmdteularly .aeroi*. them, it wilt 
mark upon the first ef* the sliden the same 
nimibar as eh the feet Une, upon the secemd 
slider ^ sqtaSe of' that mir^r, opqn tlte 
folrd the com, a^d amw the fourth the biona- 
drate of the seme. But if any one of mete 
sliders be moved backwards, the trarrivetfe line 
LM win msirk Qp6n that sltdei the respective 
power of the fo'rementioned noihher, rotflUp^ 
ed by the number which in this slider, it) 1^ 
present-situation, stands directly under me 

f ioint A, the beginning of the fixim line. Now 
et an rauatioQ given he a^-fiy^-r-ca’+d** 
ssm. Move the slider CD (fig,- |P. if. 
* 7 .) tin the musber a upon it, stand iMfectfo 
under A; brtim likewise k on the slider EP, 
e on GH and a on IK respeetively, under A. 
Then, when the transi-erSe KnC L*f is put in 
Such a sUiiatioit as to mark upon the' line AB 
the' true value of z..thc rbo'j of the etiiuitinn, it 
will give upon CD the value of as, ap6n £P 
that of bz^, upon GH that of cs>, and upon 
IK thatofdz*: consequently, when the num« 
bets marked upon the sliders bv the transversu 
hue amount to m, as coilecteu teg^her nndet 
their proper signs, a. foot a h marki^ upon 
AB. See Bohins’s Tracts, vUt, K. p, 340. 

BXPE'DIENTLY. ad. .(from 
1. Fitlysuttabiy) cppveniaitly. 2. Hastily; 
quickly: not used (Shakspearey. 

Ty E'XPEDiTE.' v. a. {mpedie, Ladtn.) 
(. To facilitate; to free frim ipipedini^- J- 
To hasten; to quickco 0 ip7fi). .3. To at- 
patch; to issue from a pub(tok..omce (Soam}. 
B'x-ax.oiTX. jg. kcxfediitir, Xetin.jt 1. 

g utek; haatyf soon Bermnned (Ban#r|.' 8. 

ityt dheacomher^; jckar (Hooker),. 8. 
Nimble; active; agile (TtUotson). 4,LigbuF 
ansjtl^ (. . 

E'Kto>lTELlr. .*d. (from jape^tts) 
■fittaaduy f hastily (Grmy. ^ 
nON- *• .(fW' epepeme.% 1. 
jiaste; Spee^ 1 activity (Haekcr). t. A maiph 
or with marU^ Lntentinm (HMfs.% 

^ EXPE&ITIOUS. u. <^»m 
Bpeedy; quick; soon done. 8. 

hiy. 

j^o EXPE'L. o. «. (expeHei, 14^,4 
drive qut; to force way tJktQBfJ)- 
eject; to throw out (Baean). ,3. To 

MM 
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to <lrite from tlie place of residence {Dryden). 
4. To reject; to refuse {Spenser), b. To keep 
off: to exclude {Shakspeare). 

EXPE'LLER. s. One that expels or diives 
\way. 


EXP : 

% EXPE'ND. 0, a.’ {nscpmdot 

lay out; to si)end (Hayward). • 

EXPE'NOITURE. s. Money expended in 
a certain stated iatervol; as a year. 


Abstract f^tke total Public Dxpemlitttre of Great Britain, for the Year ending 

the bth of January 1808 . 


/. 


Interest on the Public Funded Debt unredeemed. 

Charges of Management on ditto . 

Sums applicable to the Reduction of the Debt. 

Interest on I'.xcbcqucr Gills. 

The Civil List... 

Allowances to the Royal Family, Pensions, &c.... 

Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund, viz. Courts of Justice, the Mint, Sa> 

taries, Allowances, Bounties, dec.... 

The Civil Government of Scotland....... 

Bounties for promoting the Fisheries. Manufactures, Corn, &c. 

OtJicr f’aynu'Hts iu Ancici{)3tiun of the Exchequer Receipt, via. Pensions on 

the Hereditary Re?enue, Militia and Deserters VVarraiitt, Ytiluutccrs, &c.. 


The Navy .. 9.713.547 *9 S'! 

Victualling Department . 4.932,777 19 9 1 

Transport do. sick and wounded Seamen and Prisoners 1,839,455 9" lO I 

Misce.iancous Services. 300,000 o oj 

The Ordnance..... 

The Army Ordinary Services. 9,314.909 o 9 ~i 

Extraordinary Services. 5,431.867 o 

Volunteer Corps. 641,774 iz 8j 

Loans to Ireland .and Proportion of Ixitterics. 


Miscellaneous Services .at Home, viz. for maintaining and employing Convicts, 
Prosecutions. Printing Journals of the House of Commons and other Pa¬ 
pers, Naval Asyljim, British Museum, Veterinary College, American Loy- 
aiist>, Clergy aud Laity of France, 'I'ouioncse, Dutch and Corsican Emi¬ 
grants, &c..... 

Miscellaneous Servi'-ps Abioad, viz. Foreign Secret Service, maintaining Forts 
and Settlements on the Coast of Africa, Civil Establishment of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New .South Wales, Sierra Leone, &c. 


ao, 70 i,Z 5 a 
* 97.757 
9 . 479.*64 
1 , 574.361 
958,000 
290,171 


345.990 
85.359 

438.991 


16 , 775,761 


4,190.748 

15,388,550 

3,681,251 


i,049,aos 


178,177 


t. d. 
o 4i 
16 14 

12 3 i 
i8 5 

o o 
4 9i 

14 iij 
^ 3i 

13 8 | 

lO 

9 3 
6 6 

14 4 

3 4 

• 

7 8 * 
13 o 


Total. ^^.75,670,641 8 z 


KXPE'NSE. ». {r.rnrustim, Latin.) Coat; 
charges; money expended {Btn Junson). 

E^XPF.'’NSlvl'UL. a. Costly; expensive 

{TPptfon). 

EXPE'NSELESS. a. Without cost {Mil- 
ion). 

EXPE'XSIVE. a. (from expense.) 1. 
Given to expense; extravagant (7V>wp/e). 2. 
Costly; requiring exjiensc. 3. l.iberal; dis¬ 
tributive {Sprat). 

EXPE'NSi VEI.Y. ad. With great expense. 

EXPE'NSIVKNESS. *. l. Addition m 
cx|>ense; extravagance. 2. Costliness (//r- 
buthnol). 

EXPE'RIENCE. s. {experien/ia, Litin.) 
1. Practice; frequent trial. {RaUigh). 2. 
Knowledge gained by practice {Shakspeare). 

To Expe'riencb. f. a. I. To try; to 
practise. 2. To know by practice {Milton). 

EXPE'RIENCED. participial a. 1. Made 
skilful by experience {Locke). 2. Wise by long 
practice {Pope). 

EXPE'RIENCER. s. One who makes 
trial; a practiser of experiments (Dighy). • 

EXPE'RIMENT. s, {exferimentum^ Lat.) 
Trial of any thing; something done, in order 
to discover ati uncertainty or unknown effect 
i^aeon). 


To ExrP.'RiMENT. V. a. (from the noun.) 
1. To try; to search out by trial (Ray). St. To 
know by experience {Locke), 
EXPERJAIE'NTAL. a. 1. Pertaining to 
experiment. 2. Built upon experiment 
{Brown). 3. Known by experiment or trial 

(A'V«,7om)‘ 

ExFeiiiMENTAr. rHitosoPHY, is that 
which proceeds on experiments, or which de¬ 
duces the laws of nature aud the properties aud 
powers of btxiies, and their actions upon each 
Ollier, from sensible experiments and observa¬ 
tions. 

, Ex[XjriTnent3 are of the utmost ifiiportauce 
in philosophy; and the great advantages the 
modern physics have over the ancient is chiefly 
owing to this, viz. that we abound much more 
in experiments, and that we make more use of 
the cxjieriincnts we have. Thd method of the 
ancients was chiefly to begin with tlie causes of 
things, and thence argue to the phenomena 
and eflccts; on the contrary, that of the ino- 
flerns proceeds from experiments and observa¬ 
tions, from whence the properties and laws of 
natural things are deduced, and general theo¬ 
ries are formed. . 

Several of the ancients, indeed, thought as 
highly of expcrirncuts as the moderns, aad 

























EIPEUlMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Jiractl^ them also. Plato omits no occasion 
of speakina of the advantages of them} and 
Aristotle's nistory of animals beais ample testi¬ 
mony for him. IJemocriius’s great employ¬ 
ment was to make experiments 5 and even Kpi- 
curus himself owes part of his fame to uie 
same cause. 

Among the moderns, the making of experi¬ 
ments was chiefly begun by friur Bacon, in the 
thirteenth century, who it seems spent a great 
deal of money and labour in this way. After 
him, the lord chancellor Bacon is looked upon 
as.the founder of the present mode of philoso¬ 
phising by experiments. And his method has 
Deen prosecuted with laudable emulation by 
the Academy del Cimento, the Royal Society, 
the Royal Academy at Paris; by Mr. Boyle, 
syrd above all, bv sir Isaac Newton, as well as 
by many other illustrious philosophers. 

Indeed, experiments, within the last cen¬ 
tury, are come so inucji into vogtie, that no¬ 
thing will pass in philosophy, but what ia either 

founded on expcriiiicnls, or confirmed by 
them; so that the new philosophy is almost 
wholly experimental. 

Yet there arc some, even among the learned, 
who speak of experiments in a different man¬ 
ner, or perhaps rather of the abuse of them, 
and in derision of the pretenders to ilie prac¬ 
tice. Thus, though Dr. Keil allows th>.t phi¬ 
losophy has received very considerable ailvan- 
tages from the makers oi experiments; yet lie 
complainsnf theirdisingenuousness, in too ofren 
wresting and distorting their experiments and 
observations to favour some darling theories 
flicy had espoused. Nay move, M. Harlsoeker, 
ill his Rccueil de plusieurs Pfeces de Physique, 
undert.akes to shew, that such as employ them¬ 
selves in the making of experiments are not 
properly philosophers, but as it were the la¬ 
bourers or operators of philosophers, who work 
under them, and for them, iurnishing them 
with materials to build their systems and hy¬ 
potheses upon. And the learned M. Daeier, 
III the beginning of his discourse on Plato, at 
the head of his trunslulioii of ilic works of that 
philosopher, deals still more severely with the 
makers of experiments. He bre.aks out with a 
kind of inilignation at a tribe of idly-curioiis 
people, whose sole employment consists in 
making ex|ieriments on the gravity of the air, 
the eqiiilibriuiii of fluids, the loadstone. See. 
and yet arrogate to themselves the noble title 
of philosophers. It does not follow, however, 
that Secause experiments are sometimes diverted 
into an improper or a worthless channel, there¬ 
fore they can never be employed with propriety 
or advantage. 

The object of experimental philosophy is 
the knowledge of nature in general, or, more 
strictly, that of the properties of natural sub¬ 
stances, and of the changes of those properties 
in different circumstances. This knowledge 
can only be obtained by experiment or obser- 
•vation; as that clay is capable of becoming 
•hard by means of fire, and thereby being made 
iiiio bricks, and that by ilie same means lime¬ 
stone can lie converted into quick-lime, and, by 


the addition of water arid sand, make mortar. 
It is by observation also that we discos'er that'• 
stones and other heavy bodies fall to the nffijnd, 
and that a magnet will attract iron. Ih other 
words, experiiriental philosophy is an investiga¬ 
tion of the wisdom of Go«l in the works atid 
the laws of nature, so that it is one of the great¬ 
est objects to the mind of man^ and opens 'a- 
field of inquiry which has no bounds; every 
advance we make suggesting new doubts and 
suhiects of farther inquiry. 

The uniformity we discover in the properties 
of natural substances enables us to lay down 
general rules or principles, which, being inva¬ 
riable, we call the laws of nature; and by out 
knowledge of these laws we are able topr^ict, 
and at otir own pleasure to produce, particular 
results; and this is the source of all throwers 
of man. It is the direction we acquifrof the 
powers of nature; so titat, as lord Bacon ob¬ 
served, knowledge is power. 

In our in<juiru.-s into nature, we are to be 
conducted by tho»c rules and maxims which, 
are found to be genuine, and consonant to a 
just method of physical reasoning; and these 
rules of philosophizing arc by the greatest 
master in science, sir Isaac Newton, reckoned 
four, which are as follows:^ 

1. More causes of natural things are not to 
be admitted, than are both true, and suflicient 
to e.\plaiii the phasnoiiiena; for nature does no¬ 
thing ill vatu, but is simple, and delights not 
in 3u[>crflnous causes of thing''. 

2. And, therefore, of natural effects of the 
same kind, the same causes arc to be assigned, 
as far as it can be done; as of respiration in 
man and beasts, of the descent ot stones in 
Kurope and America, of light in a culinary 
fire and in the sun, and of the reflection of 
light iii the earth and in the planets. 

3 . The qualities of natural bodies which 
cannot be increased or diminished, and agree 
to all liodies in which experiments can be 
made, are to he reckoned as the qualities of all 
bodies what.-Hoeicr: lliiis, because extension, 
divisibility, hardness, impenetrability, mobi¬ 
lity, the vis intertia;, and gravity, are found in 
all bodie- vvliich fall under our cognizance otr 
inspection, we may justly conclude they belong 
to all bodies wlial^ever, and are, therefore, to 
be esteemed the original and universal proper¬ 
ties of all natural bodies. 

4. In ex{icrimental philosophy, proposition* 
.collected from the phamomcna by induction, 
are. to be deemed, Cnotwitbslanding contrary 
hypotheses) cither exactly or very nearly true, 
till other phasiioinena occur, by which they 
may be rendered either more .accurate, or liable* 
to exception. This ought to be done, lest ar¬ 
guments of induction should be destroyed by 
hypotheses. 

These four niJes of philosophizing are pre¬ 
mised by sir Isaac Newton to his thinl book 
of the Priiicipia; and more particularly ex¬ 
plained by him in his 0)>tics, where he exhi¬ 
bits the nietliod of proceeding in piitlosophy, 
the first pait of which is as follows: 

•'As in mathematius, so in natural history, 

MM2. 
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the invesligation of diiHclih by way of 

aiklyaia, oU^lit always to prebcde the tiiethoH 
«f composition. Tins analysis consists in 
making experiinehts ahd dhtervationSf and in 
drawing general conclusions from them by in- 
aluction 0* c. reasoning from the .analogy of 
things hy natural consequence) and admitting 
no ouectlons against the conclusions, but what 
are taken from experiments- or certain truths. 
And although the arguing from experiments 
and observation, by induction, be no demon¬ 
stration of general conclusions, yet it is the 
best way of arguing which the nature of things 
admits of, and may be looked on as so much 
the stronger, by now much the induction is 
more general; and if no exception occur frbm 
phsana|Kna, the conclusion may be pronounced 
geiiera^j but if, at any time afterwards, any 
exception shall ocenr from experiments, it may 
then be pronounced with snen exceptions; by 
this way of analysis we may proceed from com¬ 
pounds to ingredients, and from mdtions to the 
causes producing them; and. in general, firom 
cfiects to their caused; ana IVoin particular 
causes to more general oiies, till the argument 
ends in tlie most ^ncral: this is the method of 
analysis. And that of syritbesis, or coniposi- 
tibn, consists in assumhik causes, disboverod 
and established as principks, and by thcih ex- 
jdaintng the ph^ennmena, proceeding from 
them, and proting the explanations.” 

It is untit'ccssary to say more, in this place, 
an eSEpniinental 'philosophy gcncrailv : the 
reader will turn lor information on rndivKiiial 
sdhjectsj as he has<w:casion, to CaToi’TRics; 
DioPTkics, Hydrostatfcs* Mrcha- 
itica. Optics, PskuMarirs, Eiectki- 
fiTT, Mscnettsm, &c. &c; &c. Abo 
AbRosTATfON, Atmosphere, Bvbkinr 
ctAss, CoLb, Colour, Frekxinc, Eva¬ 
poration*, FrRE, Fluidity, Heat, Ig¬ 
nition, Ltr.HT,&ouNO, Steam, Water, 
IViSD, &c.. 

EXPEIUME'NTALLY. orf. By expe- 
lienee«. hy tritd {Evelvn). 

EXPEItlME'NTER. *.(fTom cxperimcnl.) 
One who makes experiments (Drg6u). 

«XPEftlMENTUM CRUCIS, .a capital, 
leading, or decisis expriment; thus termed, 
-^tberoh account of its being like a cross or di- 
yeotion post, placed in the meeting of several 
Tuads, guiding inen 'to the true knowledge of 
the tisture ot that thing thiv are inqinring 
after; »r, on account of iis -beitig a kind of 
.toitare. Whereby the natnre of the tiling is, as 
it Were, extortw by force. 

EXPE'RT. IT. (tTperlw, Lat.) 1, Skilful; 
addrrs^ul; intelligent (Priiir). S. Heady; 
dexte^us {Dtydf^. 3. SkUflii by practice or 
experience {Bacon), 

EXPE'RTLY. aS. In ashiiftri ready thtm- 

iicr. 

•EXPE^RTNKSS. t. (from wscptil,) Skill; 
'reddintiis; dexterity (Knalltf). 

E'XPl A BEE. «. Capable to be expiated. 

SFV E'XPlA^TE. f. A. (ci-pio, laittn.) I.To 
ShMul the guilt of a ctime by subsequent acts 
of piety; toatdne for {Bacon). S. To avert 
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tjic tiireats of prodigies. 3, To nutkli fepdli** 
Uon/or ,, ^ 

EXPIATION, s* (froB) Mpiofe.) l.llie 
act of expiating or atoning for any.crime. S. 
The means W which we atone for crimes.; 
atonement (Drpden). 3. Practices by which 
the threats of ominous prodigies were avertedi 
{Hayward), . . 

Expiation (Feast of), arnmni the lews, 
called by our translatprs the day ofatontmeiit, 
was held bn the tentji day of TUli, Or tpe se¬ 
venth mOntb.of the, Jewish year, .answering to 
part of oiir Sbptem.ber and OetoW^ It was 
instituted by God himself, Levit. Rxiii. S7, &c. 
On .that tm the high-priest, the ^ure dr .type 
of Jesus .Cmrist, Entered into the most holy< 
place, and confessed his sitis; and, after several 
ceremonies, made an atonement for all the peo¬ 
ple to wash them ftein their sius. Lev. cnap. 

XVI. ... 

E'XPIAI'ORY. fl. (from ea-ptak.) Having 
the power of expialion {Hooker). 

EXPILATION. s. {erpilaiioi Lat.)Rob¬ 
bery ; the act of coinniiltit^ waste upon land 
to the loss of tlie heir. 

EXPIRATION. *. (from e.xpire.) l.That 
act of respirdtion which thrusts the air but of 
the lun^s {Arlmthnot). S. The last emission 
of breath ; death {Ramhlcr). 3. Evaporation ; 
act of fumint; out. .4. Vapour; matter ex¬ 
pired {Baron). .6. The cessation of any thing 
to which life is figuratively ascribed (Boule), 
ti. The conclusion of any limited time {Shak* 
spfttre). 

To EX PI'HE. e. a. (<apwo» Leh) >• To 
breathe out {Spenier), 2. To exhale; to send 
out ill exhalations {froodward). 3. To close; 
to conclude : obsolete {Si^iiser). 

'Jo Kxri'ke. V. n. t. To make an emission 
(if the breath {ff’aUir). tt. To die; to breathe 
the last {Pope). 3. To|)erish} to fall; to be 
deistmyeil {Spenser), 4. To fly out with a 
blast (I>r^dch). b. To eoiiclu(fe; to come to 
an end {ShoJspcare). 

To EXPLri'lN. c. a. {e.vplanbt Lat.) To 
expound; to illustrate; to clear (Goo). 

EXPLA'INABLK. a. .(ftom explain.) 
Capable of being explained or interpreted 
(Brown). 

EXPLAI'NER. t. (from explain.) Ex^i- 
tot; interpreter; coaitoerttator. 

EXPLANATION, t. (from explain.) !. 
The act of explaining or interpreting. 2. 'llie 
sense given bv «n explainer {Swifl), " 
EXPLA'NaTOHY. fl. (from e.vplain.) 
Contahiirig explandtimi (9wi/l). 

EXPLETIVE, s. {expletivum, Lat.) 9omc- 
thing used only tojakc up robin (Ato;/?). , 
£'XPLlCABi.E. «. (frton expkifeate,) kx- 
plainablepossible .to be explains (//o/ln). 

To F/XPLIOATE. v. «, {txpiien, Latins 

1. To unfold; to expand {Blaekmore). 3. Td 
explain; .to (deay (7Viytor). 

EXPLICATION. >. (from ^pUcate,^ i. 
Tlie act of tmeniue, unfoKling; or exp^mg. 

2 . The actor explaining; interpretdtuin; ox- 
pkination {Hooker). 3. The aeasb given hg 
an explainer {Bumei). 
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E'XPUTCATIVE. a. (front^ explicate.) 
Having a tendency to explain ifFatts). 

E9£PLI£!A'’f'0&. «. (from* ejfpHc^e.) E^r 
pounder; interpreter; extdajuer. 

^ EXPLl'CIl’ a. {explKitits, Uti».) y»r 
folded; plain; clear; not nctely implied 
(Bumei). 

EXPLICITLY, ad. Plainly; direcUy; p<jt 
aterely by inieKiice (.Govern, iff'ihf Tongue). 

7’oEXPU)'DE. r. a. (explodo, L»t.) 1. To 
drive out disgracefully wjUh aome uoi$e of con.- 
teiapt (Boscommon). 3. To drive Qift yritjt 
noi-se and violence, as from a gun 
utorc). 

EXPl/VDEtt. s. (from erpiode.) A bibscr; 
«ae who drives out with open contempt. 

• EXPlL/lT. s. (erpleUm, Lat.) A desip 
fcconiplisbc^; an achievement; a suceesshil 
auempt (Denham). 

7b Exeto'iT. V. a. (fnim the noun.) To 
pertjnrni; in achieve; not used (L'anfdeH). 

To EXPLCKUA'I’E. V. a. (exploro, Laun.) 
To search out; to explore (Brown). 

EXPi.OJl,VnON. s. (from exphrate.) 
hcorch; exainination (Brown). 

EXPIjOHATOR. s. (from rxplorafe.) One 
wlto .searches; an examineT. 

EXPLO'RATORY. a. (from exp(or.Ue.) 
Searching; examining. 

7bKXPLO'RE. c. a. (e.i'p/ero, Latin.)'Jo 
try; to search into; to examine by trial (Beijle). 

EXPLO'REMENT. X. Search; trial (Hr.). 

i‘!XPL/)Si<.)N. in natural philosophy, a 
sudden and violent expansion of an aerial OF 
oLlter elastic fluid, by which it instantly throws 
otf at^ obstacle that happens to be in the way, 
someunies with incredible force, and in sneh a 
manner as to produce the most astonjshiug cf- 
ferts u;ton the ueiglibouring ol^cts. E.xpio' 
sion diders from expansion, in that the latter is 
the elfect of a gradual aud coivtinued power, 
acting uniformly for some time ; whereas the 
former is ahvays sudden, anrlonly of momen¬ 
tary duratiou. The cx^taiisions of solid sub¬ 
stances do not termuiate in v iolent explosions, 
on account of dieir slowne.ss, and toe small 
apace througli which the metal, or other ex¬ 
panding substance, moves; though their 
xtreugm may be equally great vyith tl^ of tite 
tnost active ae'iial ^uids. Thus .we And, that 
though wedges of wood, when welted, will 
«leave solid hloc,ks of stone, tl^ey tcievcr Utrow 
thetmto any distance, as is the case with gun- 
powdu. (hr the.ot^r har^, it is seldom tliat 
the expansion of an^iastic fluid bursts a soUd 
Bitbs^uoe, without wrowing the EragmeiUs of 
it to s coRsidentble distance, ;Uie effects of which 
ute ofuui very terrible. The reo-sons of tlris 
may be con^ised in the two following parti¬ 
cular : 1. The iixunense velocity with whidi 
the aerial Awids ^patid, when aiflqcted .by a 
conriclerahle d^ree of heat; and, 2. Their .ce¬ 
lerity m aoquiring dieat cuul being affected by 
it, which is much superior to tlqitof aedid. s«x^ 
ounces. Thus air, heated as much as .iron 
vehon htought to a wliUe heat, is exp;mdcd .to 
four ttrfiesits bulk ; but the met^I itself .will 
hot be expanded tlie 600tb .pant of that space. 


In the case of-gunpowder, which is a violent 



to be no ijsss t);au 7P00 ^t n; a W 

pulp less than ?y mjles p« * woca 
)he Impulse «f the fluiij |s b)co;iceiyal)ly greift, 
pnd tbp phstaclps qp stfikei qpr bprr 

FtfJd fjff with vast vpjpcite, Uiqngb rqueb litsj 
thaii tbal juft meutiqh^; tot a cannon bqlL 
with the greatest ct^gg .of powder tbgt i»ip be 
|Conyeqtp»t).y givpn, ^qes not fppfc qt ‘^.greater 
fate than ^400 feet ppr second, or little morp 
thin S7 mii.es per ipinute. The velQci^ of (bp 
ba}) is promoted by the sudden ptqpaga.- 
titpi of the heat tbroii^i tb^ whple bi^dy of 
gir, as soon as it is extricated from t)dllm<d!Cr 
rials qf vybich the gijflpow^r U ip^e ; sb tli^ 
it is tmabliiid fo strike tdl gt .opce, apd thiqs 

f r.eat|y toaugment'tbe tnonicqtiim pf bqil. 
t is evident that this conlril^utes vpry much to 
the force of the explosion, by what hqiipeiis 
when powder is ive^ed or mixed vvitb qny sub- 
.stance, which prevepts it from takijcig pre all 
at once. In this ca&p the force of the explo> 
sion, es'cn when the same quaqtUy of powder 
is made use of,-is pqt to be compared to thajt qf 
dryjiovtder. 

We may conclude, upo.n these principles, 
that thp force of an explosion depends, 1. On 
the quantity of clasticffuid to be expanded; |ii> 
On the vylpcUy ijt acquires by a certain degree 
of heat; aud, 3. Of) /tto celerity with wbicn 
the (Ijegree ,of liout ajiecis the whole of the ex¬ 
pansile fluid. These three take place in tUc 
greatest jierfoction whcfe the elecujc fluid is 
cunre^uc-d, as in cases of lightning, earthquakes, 
and volcano. 

Every one has hcaid of the prodiglo.us effects 
of lightning whep it bappeps to sfyike liuildings, 
trees, or even the most solid rocks; ;md h>^uW 
.cases, where the quantity of electricity is stifl 
greater .than ju qpy flash of lightpiog, w.e j^r 
of still tuar.e treme^oiif .cotv^;U*i^ncesciisq.,iitfl‘ 
Or. Pricey givey an instance of a l^rge 
ball rolUng uq t^ yurbice qf fire ^-a, w,blch, 
after rising qp jU) thefopima^ of a .war, 

bunu with s|i^ viqieucc, (hat theexiw>’^i itc- 
yeinbled the tUscharge of hundreds oP cjmooqs 
bred at once, (jlrciit damage was dwe hy h t 
hut riterq iy pot tl\e ^ist du;ihl th^ most m itt 
foifio ,way .i^pent on me atf, or carried down ya 
the sea by the mast .;u>d troti-wnrk ,of tip: $diip. 
Indeed, coixfiilatifiu that in all cayes a 
port of the firree of elwirjc exptoadns is 

|ia(cd in tlus uiauiiwr* ^5 tuaj' 

whether fliey cau he lueasiutw .OV.any utt^^ 
applicable to die tnensumtiou .of 
Even in artificial .electricity the .forqe is nrui- 
giously greatj in^mmeh htat Dr. Ygn .Ipai;^ 
.calcidaicd that of the gieat baUeiry.be1ai^ing 
to the machine in Tiler’s nptiaquin 40 be .qp- 
.wards of SKW potiqdr'* 

\Vbcu«i;er ,thc electricsl .jffuid gels ^ke ccjm- 
mon .fire,ri\c force of the e;!tptqsioha, ;dh<ni^ 
exceedingly wcftt, is ,caq:«hle ,of ^n^lWiittans 
by couvpatmg the dhilances fff 
dies qte thicowu whit ^ 
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moat evident in volcanoes, where the projections 
of the burning rocks and lava manifest the 
greatness of the power, at the same time that 
they afl'orcl a method of measuring it. By 
means of the fire which kindles the volcanoes, 
the aerial fluids are suddenly rastored to their 
elastic state; and not only so, but their natural 
elasticity is greatly au|nicnied, so that the ex¬ 
plosions take place with great violence. The 
case is the same with gunpowtier. Tlie reason 
of tlie extreme quickness of the explosion of 
gunpowder is, that it takes fire so readily bv 
me inthnate mixture and combustibility of all 
the materials. Jn volcauoe.s the explosions 
likewise follow one another very quickly, and 
are by^o means inferior in strength to those 
of gunpowder; hut here the quantity of va¬ 
pour makes up for the comparative slowness 
with wi)ich it is affected by the heat. Thus, 
though we could not by any other means con¬ 
trive to tire cannon insneit quick succession as 
■we can do with gunpowder, yet in the huge 
furnace of a volcano the clastic nuutcr is sup¬ 
plied in such quantities, that the explosions arc 
in a manner unremitting; and even in ordi¬ 
nary experiments the conl'incment tif ec’rial va¬ 
pours h.as often occasioned violent explosions 
in chemical vessels. C.trbonic aeid gas, though 
heavier than most of the other lunial fluids, yet 
by its l.•.xp^l)sioll contributes equally lo the force 
of the explosion, as is evident, in that of pulvis 
fiilmiiians. This is coinpoimded of sulphur, 
salfpctrCj and aidt of tirtur. The latter we 
know contains much carbonic acid gas ; and it 
is probable that the violence of the e.xplosion is 
occasioned by tiiis air; for it is said that the 
greater quaiilUy of it the alkaline salt contains, 
the greater force docs it explode with. 

Next in strength to the aerial vapours are 
those of aqueous and other liquids. 'I'lie most 
remarkable, effects of these are obsened in 
steam-engines ; but there is one particular case 
from which it has been inferred that aciueons 
steam is vastly stronger than the flame of gun¬ 
powder. This is when water is thrown upon 
melted cO|)per; for here the explosion is so 
strong as almost to exceed imagination; and 
the most terrible accidents have been known 
to happen from such a slight cause as one of 
the workmen spitting in the furnace, where 
copper was melting. Here, however, it is 
most-probable that a deooinjxisitioii of the water 
takes place, and on this sup',iosition, the jihai- 
nomeiion is easily solved. Tlie water being 
thrown in substance upon the melted copper, is 
decomposed by the violent heat; and one part 
of it adheres to the metal, thus converting it 
into a kind of calx, while the other is converted 
ioto inflammable air, which expanding .sud¬ 
denly, throws the hielteij metal about with the 
greatest violence l^ means of its re-action. 

In order to understand the manner in which 
this is accomplished, we must consider some of 
the principles .of gtmneiy laid down by Mr. 
Kobins. One of tnese is, that though the air, 
in ,otse3 of ordinary velocity, makes no great 
.^fesiiitance, it is far otherwise where the velo- 
the moying body becomes very great. 


In all cases of explosion also, there is in the 
first instance a vacuum made by the exploding 
fluid ; and cnitsequently the weight of the at» 
inospiierc is to be overcome, whitm amounts to 
about fifteen pounds on every square inch of 
surface. Sup|M>sing the surface of the explod¬ 
ing fluid then, or that of melted copper, to 
contain an area of four square inches, it meets 
with a resistance of sixty pounds from the at- 
mos|ihere, and consequently communicates an 
equal pressure to the fluid metal. Even this 
must of consequence throw it about, unless 
the same pressure was exactly diiVused over 
every part of the surface. But much more 
must this efl'ect be increased by the immense 
velocity with which the fluid moves, and by 
which the resistance of the atmosphere is aug¬ 
mented in a prodigious degree. The elastic 
fluid generated is then confined not only by 
the fluid metal and sides of the furnace, but by 
the air itself, vvliicli cannot get out of the way, 
.“.o ih;.t the whole, resembles a cannon closed at 
the moiitli, and filled with inflamed giiupow- 
flcr. Hence not only the melted metal, hut the 
furnace, itself, and the adjacent walls of the 
building, aie liurricd off’ as they would be by 
the firing of a great quantity of gunpowder in 
a small s))ace, ami w'hich is well Known to 
produce analogous effects. 

J3r. Black, in explaining the jihinnomenon 
in question, snp|M)ses that the mere heat of the 
metal a]iplied to the aqueous steam produces 
llic explosion; and in proof of this, alleges 
tliat copper imbltes a greater quantity ol licut 
duiing fusion than any other metal. Aqueous 
steam, however, seems to be too slow for pro¬ 
ducing such sudden and violent cflecls. Ex- 
losions, it is true, will be occasioned by it, 
lit then it nuist be confined for a very consi¬ 
derable time, whereas the effects ot water 
thrown upon melted copper are instantaneous. 

It must be observed, that in all coses wlieic 
a VC7V hot body is thrown upon a small quan¬ 
tity oi water in substance, an explosion will 
follow; but here the water is confined, and 
suddenly rarefied into steam, which cannot get 
away without throwing oflT the body which 
confines it. Examples of this kind frequently 
occur where masons, or other mechanics, are 
employed in fastening cram|« of iron into 
stones; where, if there happens to he a little 
water in the hole into which tlie lead isppured, 
the latter will flyout in such a manner as 
someliines to burn them severely. Terrible 
accidents of this kind have sometimes happened 
in foundcries, when large, quantities of melted 
metal have been ponreil into wet moulds. In 
these cases, the. sudden expansion of the 
aqueous steam has thrown out the metal with 
violence ; and if any decomposition has taken 
place at the same time, so as to convert the 
aqueous into an aerial'vapour, the explosion 
must be still greater. 

'I'o this last kind of explosion, we must refer 
that which takes place on pouring cold water 
into boiling or burning oil or tallow. Here 
the case is much the same whether we ponr 
the oil on the water, or the water on the oil^ 
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In the former case, the water which lies at the 
bottom is rarefied into steam, and explodes; in 
the latter> it sinks down through tlie oil by its 
superior specific gravitj', and explodes as it 
passes along. In either case, however, the 
quantity of aqueous fluid must be but small in 
proportion to that of the oil; a very great quan¬ 
tity would put out the flame, or destroy the 
heat, in whatever way we applied it. 

Another kind of explosion is that which 
takes place in solid substances, where we can 
scarcely sup|H>sc either aqueous or aerial va¬ 
pours to be concerned. The most remarkable 
of these are the volcanic bombs mentioned by- 
sir William Hamilton in the great eruption of 
Vesuvius in 177 y. They were large pieces of 
lava, which burst in pieces like bombs as they 
fell to the ground ; but he does not inform us 
whether their bursting was attended with any 
great violence or not. Indeed, amidst such 
scenes of horror, and the conliint.il tremendous 
explosions of the volcano, smaller phtenoincna 
of this kind would probably be overlooked. 

The only other kind of explosion we have to 
take notice of, is that produced by hydrogen 
and Oxygen gasses, when mixed together an<l 
set on lire. This dill'crs from any of those lii- 
the.rto considered, because in reality there is an 
absolute condensation, rather than an expxi- 
sion, throughout the wliole of the operation ; 
and could the airs be made to take lire through¬ 
out their whole substance absolutely at the same 
instant, there would be no explosion, bnt only 
.1 sudden )>roduciion of luMt. I'rom ibis cause 
ai.ni is deriicil a scry singular phenomenon, 
taketi notice of by Dr. Fricjlley in !)is c.X|>eri- 
ments on that subject. Having inclosed seve¬ 
ral qnantiiics of llie.M- ga-ses m a copper vcs'-el, 
firing them afierwaviN by the eleciric spavk, lie 
found lliat the force of the explosion was rli- 
recled more towards one part of the vessel tlian 
another; least on that part where the tleclriral 
diichargc was made, and most upon that whi<-h 
was farthest from it. This inecjuality was very 
considerable ; insomuch that he could not re¬ 
peat his c.xperiincnls any number of limes 
without injuring tlie vessel in that part which 
was farthest from the discharge. The re.ison 
he gives for this is, that the mixture was not 
fired at the same instant, but first at the jihcc 
where the tlisch.arge was made.. This fiisi ex¬ 
plosion would have acted equally upon all jiarts 
of the vessel, had it not been for the. interven¬ 
tion 8f the air. By the first momentary ex¬ 
plosion, however, the air in tire farthest part of 
the vessel wa* condensed, so that the next ex¬ 
plosion was made stronger, while the copper in 
lilt forepart of the vessel hail the whole of this 
strong explosion to rc.sist, the hinder part being 
hut little conoeriied, as the air in it was con¬ 
densed and reduced almost to a vacuum. 

Though the phenomena of explosions are 
sometimes very destructive, they are likewise 
of considerable use in life, by removing ob¬ 
stacles which could scarcely be got the better 
of by any mechanical power whatever. The 
principal of these are tne blowing up of rocks, 
the separating of stones in quarncs, and other 
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purposes of that kind. The destruction occa^ 
sinned by them in times of war, and the nia> 
chines formed upon the principle of explosion 
for the destruction of the human race, ate well 
known; and if we cannot call these useful, 
some take them at least to be necessary evils. 
For the production of explosions, gunpowder is 
the only substance that has yet been found to 
answer. 

KXFLO'SIVE. a. (from explode.) Driving 
out with noise and viojence. 

EXPONENT OF A POWER, in arirh- 
nietic and algebra, from expono, 1 express, the 
number which expresses the degree or eleva¬ 
tion of the power; or which shews how often 
a given power is to be divided by its root before 
it be brought down to unity. The exjionent 
of a square number or quantity is 2 ; of a'cube 
3 ; and so on. Exponents uie also now- used 
to denote roots, -and like those of the powers, 
are set above and somewhat to the right-hand 
of these numbers to which they belong : thus 
the square, cube, and fouilh root of x, are de¬ 
noted by . 1 ^, . 

The iiotatioii of powers and rooks by the 
present wav of exponiMit'!, has introduced a new 
and general antlnnetic of exponents or powers j 
for hence powers are multiplied by only ad¬ 
ding their exponents, divided by subtracting 
the e.xpoiients, raised to other powers, or roots 
of them extracted, by multiplying or dniding 
the exponent by the index of the power or 
root. 

i JE- J. 

So a» X = rt®, and X a* —u*-, 
i i j 
=a*, and fir* -j- r= j 
the 2'I power of is a", 
and the 3d root of n® is a*. 

ExpoN’hNT OK A RATIO, is, bv somc, un- 
dersiood as ilie quotient arising from the divi¬ 
sion of the anteivilent of the ratio by the con¬ 
sequent : in whicli sense, the exponent of the 
ratio of 3 to 2 is j; and that of the tatio of 2 
to 3 is *. 

But others, and those among the best mathe¬ 
maticians, understand logarithms as the expo¬ 
nents of ratios; in which sense they coincide 
witli the idea of measures of ratios, as delivered 
bv Kepler, Mercator, Hallev, Cotes, Src. 

'EXPONENTIAL CURVE, is one whose 
nature is defined or expressed by an ex|M>iien- 
tial equation ; as me curve denoted by «* =y, 
or by t''‘ = y. 

Exponun riAi. F.auATiON, is one in 
which Is eoiitaiiied an ex|)onenual quantity: 
as the C(|UMtion a'’ = h, or a’* = ah, &(;. 

Kxpouenti.il equaiioiii are commonly best re- 
sidved bv means of l(>gariil>m.>--, viz. fitst taking 
the log. of tlie given cquiitiaii; thus, taking the 
log. of the etjuatiou = b, it is a? X log. of 

a = log. of b ; and hence x = . 

“ log, a 

Also, the log. of the equation .r' == of>, » x 
X log. .r = log. ab ; and ^en x is e.a.siiy found 
by trial-aod-error, or thc^ouble rule of posi¬ 
tion. 

• ExPOJtENTiAL quAMTiTV, isthat whosg 
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ja » wtabJe gimntijy; an 4be ^xpctsNfjMi 

or ji*. 

£x|>of»F«iCi«l quaa^tj^ are of acv<^ (l^(nBl ;9 
^4 ^619, aocofdiffg to the atp^ih^ Of e^po* 
IKmt* fit jpowfittf one oura ^ther^ 
it »a ofKiwiUfiijiai of 4ie IH 0f4er« 

jr- ^ 

0“ , ia One of l^e Sd order, 

f 

ia one of the 3(1 order, and ao on. 

See t^eroouiHt Oper. tom. i. p. 182, &c. 

To liXPO'iiT. V. a. (fxforto, JLatin.) To 
$am opt pf 0 country (.Addtson). 

^■xrost, s. (freih the verb.) Corpinodity 
(.arricd oyt in trafRck. 


%Xf 

eialand ml ail«i^aiw|Wfgd «q$o, fuk^ 

Bxporittl fro^,, ^rwtl^taip, m tjfim f*m 
pn$ng X^l^tpi^r, 

foreij^ fifid QolfMwl loerowo^^ze ffMls Bjwth 

and jpa^ufactpros. 

Thc«r« arc, 4 «8 tp bo obsfriwd, m oAM*! 
r«tur«9dfrhe re#i valua of foreign goodhfOithcr 
imported or exporlad, bpf only of fipej| |t5n4ah 
fitMocti and fnaonfacwra, as are chfraaiblc 
wUb duty ad ufUortfH. Tlie yaluea wlow 
at# ted are, however, calculated aocpidlog Mr 
the best fuforHiation which copld ho 
cured. 



IMKlftTS. 



IMPORTS. 

iiKpeiiT$. 

Offluiil Value. 

Yean 

coilIn# 1 

EXPORT.#. 

Real Value. 



lOtIt 


. 


Foreign and 

ColORI..t( 

Merchandtte. 

BritMi Pro¬ 
ducts and 
MadUlhetUres. 

October. 


Foreign and 
CotdnlMl 1 
Mqccbaudiee. i 

Briliab Pro¬ 
duce and 
Manufacture*. 

1 . 

/. 

t. 


i. 

1 . 

1 . 

sp, 068,003 
83,4^,187 
80.-07,32.11 

8,3p.6,Sfi9 

9,0()0,9I8 

6.680,084 

84,947,788 

84,d60,7«4 

2I,985,.638 

1806 

1807 

1808 

.38,398,646 

40,947,300 

34,448,680 

9,005,120 

9e.679*662 

7.13,8.98,2 

39,369,? 1? 
39,041,864 
36,23.1,477 


The above account is exclusive of the raiiic 
of the imports and exports of Scotland, and 
likewise of *hc im|>ortations from China and 
the East ladies; the r4.-torns of whjich being 
made up and t^nsniitted in annual period^, 
ending 6th .Tanuary, are not ye* received for 
the year 1806. The annHint of both baa, 

therefore, been omiued in ilic two preceding 
years of the account (ISfXi and 1807), in cmler 
to preserve the comparative view of one year 
with another. 

.On convertina the totals of the accnnnts of 
the exports of r ranee and Atoerica for ] 800 
and 1804 into British money, their rcS|)ectivc 
amounts stand thus: 


Jtxports of l^reat Britain in /. 

1800 43,i6S,01t) 

Exports of FrMt!C« in 1800 . 11,816,660 

Ea^rts of tbe AiNCc4fa States 
in 1804 . ..17,4!88,?f).l 


Had the comparison been rn*de with the real 
vatue the exptwts of Great Britain instead 
of the eustont'Kousv wtlues, iV bH|icrior extent 
of our fbreiijm trade would have appealed still 
Cnore striking. 

EXPOKTATION, the act of sending goods 
eut .of one txntnt^ into anoi4t«r. in modern 
times it has beep the principa.! object of com¬ 
mercial poiicy, in almost every cotmtry, to cii- 
pqurage exiwMa^^u-'ieept w4h mpeet to a 
dew particular ai<|nC8j the expoet ofmanu-. 
iactured goods basll|gp pmmotra wi^ .u yiew 
of encouramne the internal indnstry of the 
«Qiit4iy« MW «9^rt€f 


means of drawing wesjlh from plber ccuHitrjoa 
hy the profits ot die carrying trade The ex¬ 
cess of the value of goods eximrtcd, l>eyopd tha.t 
of the import, has usually been cp.iidderixl as a 
priurion of the profits which a Govmtry deris'iCd 
from forei^ trade; but this is a very f^lacious 
p-uxle of dvterniinit^ a point of gre#! import.. 

tince j advitntfi^cous foreiga trade 
exist, even if the iwpm^^ eo/;Bla.n,tly exceediM 
the value of die expurts. The jaws in (ofoe 
mlotiag to exportation consist principajiy of 
prohibitory or restrictive r^ulations resitectjug 
buXliou, coiTn, M’uol, machinery, and Mims, used 
in yarjiovM branehv of mantdactures, the ex- 
Itortatioo of which, 4 is tbou^t, rai^t di- 
minish the nccscsaty supjdy of proii.siops 
the .consumption of ihe country, or eisablc fo¬ 
reigners to i:iva1 valuable blanches of its manu¬ 
factures. T% acts relative to th* oxjKn’tMmii 
.qt wool or^ibU t.he exportation, «iot onl^ of 
the .artkte itself, but also of live shew, jwnts, 
.or lambs, fro^ Gieat Britain, Irelanu, Jersey, 
Guernsey, Aidcjrney, Sai%, ciy iMau, 'oip i#:- 
nalay lof ^ forCdtuce thereof, and of the 
.oonv^’ingalve samci also 3f. (of .every akwyi, 
&C. the odkindcr to «n4'er thjcee moni^ «e- 
Ikaw imprisonment} for n second .eii^K 6f. 
per sheqi, &c. and e’ly month# impjthmwaent: 
.exee|^ wrtljwrbhwp fof ships* n»<t only, pm Ofi 
board .by licence fit the .port-officer fit cus¬ 

toms. A hmited quality of .woo) is, baw" 
ever, permitted to be export^ from 4»* of 
Sontfai^plcM to Jersey, Guernsey, Alwpen 
^ .Sack* The Aude# .pn eRportatlep, 
ifi GrfsaytBrMMin smd Jrelantl, .wblchorec# ii^ 

ner4 .^e piip^pal bmoob of ffifi rieuoMc dfir 

mfd tm mm it miit 








? * p 

M oompaip^oR %vith t|ic pfyalj* 

oneoQ^# miunt ^tg «^e com^tty, 

f. J^topfi t^-pgri.) Ife 4iat 
out 

% »• J>tii»-) %• 

To lay open; to witc liabie to (Prior). S. Tq 
mtm^efowa of any tl)lti« 3. 

Tp wy open I oMte )jpe ipryietf.). 4. Tq 
open to censure or ridicule {Dryifn), $j. 
IqI^^d to etcaiiiiaa^a (LmAo). p. To 
put in aapmr Wlurentl^)- 7. To ofut oitf ^ 
cJjjpncg IPrigr). .S. Tp ce^yore f to tyeat 
wipi fliypry^ 

EXPOSING OF CH[J,DIU2fJ. a h^\»- 
rous icustom pfpctiyed nioU of the ancients, 
(NKc^ng tl)e THcbaiis, wlio had an express 
law ip the contrary, whereby it was made ea- 
pit 9 i|l 0 #«pose diildreo, u^da^ning, at the same 
lioie, t^^it such as y/fiie pot in a cooditiof^ to 
educate them should bring them to tlie mams- 
trates, in order to be brought up at the ptwlic 
expense. (Pott. Atcbaud. Gfsec. tom. ii. 
p. 333.) Ainong the other Greeks, when aphild 
.was h(KB, it laid on the ground; and if 
the father da$'gocd to educate hi$ child, he 
immcdAatdy took jit up i but jf he forliore to 
do this, the child was carried .away a-’ui ex> 
posed. Many pe/soos expo^ tlieir childrm 
only bccansjc tji^ were not in a condition to 
educa^ tiiem, having no intention tljat they 
should jieiish. It lyas the unhappy fate of 
daughters especially to bo thus treated, as re- 
quiriag more charges to educate ana settle 
utem in the world man sons. 

EXPOSITION, s. (from expose.) 1. TIip 
situation in which any thing is placed with re¬ 
spect to jthe sun or air (,4^ot/iHot ). $, Ex- 
planaiion; interpretation {Pryden). 

EXPO'SlTOu. j. {rxpoifitor, luaiin.) Ex¬ 
plainer; expounder; interpreter iSaulh). 

EX POST FACTO, in law, sotnelhing done 
after another; thus an estate granU'd may he 
good by matter fx post facto, jthsd vvi^ not so 
at first, as in case of dectioQ. 

A law is said to be ex post facto when it is 
enacted to puni'^h an odence commiited before 
the passing of the law. Such a proceeding is 
held to hji: against the constitution of Enghuid. 

To EXI^TULATE. f. u- {expostph. 
Lat.) To canvasis with auo^er; to altercate; 
to debate with<^ut open rupture iCoffon), 
EXpO§TULAT’iON. r. <fr.oin expoetp- 
igle.) ). altercation; discumou of 

affair Vh^ut ro^re (.Spectator). S. 
Chvflcj apcnaatfoia (.frailer). 

EXPOSTCL.\'TOR. s. One that debates 
wbb aiunlter without oiwn ruptute. 

jafPOSTOMTORV. a. (frwn espoe/p- 
late.) Qcntaiix 4 napM»s 0 \^gn^L'‘£straage). 

f. cr«»« «. Tjha aot 

of exposing'or setting 4Mat toobsersatiau. S. 
^bie atafe ^ bekig 0 |pen to obterva-uon iMak- 
speare). 3. The state of being exiioscd to any 
tiwg. ^ The state of 
epeate). 5. Exposition; Aknatioo (Bvelw). 

roEXPO'DNjO.a.is. pyaiptHta, Lati?.) 1. 
TooaiP^to;, 4o clear; to imeiwM 

ft. T^infumsfii to i»y iffmi.ikfith 
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EXPO'UNDER. a. (fioqi e^fpoimd.) 
pla^; interpreter {Hgoker). 

To EXP&E^. p. a. {expretsps, *■» 

To copy I to resemble; to r^esent 
JJ, To reprmeot by any of the imitative ar 4 t aa 
poetry, sculptore, patntiii* {Hmth). 3. Tp 
represent in words; to exhibit by language: to 
utter; to declare (Miltop). 4 . To yhow at 
make known in any manner Q*rior). $. Tp 
denote; to designate (^nnifrm). fi. To 
squeeze out; to force out by conmression (Rpi* 
con). 7 . To extort 1 ^ violence (Ben Jowon). 

F.ffRt'ss. a. (from tlte verb.) J. ^pied; 
resembling; exactly alike {Milton). 2. IHailn; 
miparept; in direct terms {Bep Jonfon). .3. 
Clear; not dubious iHtiiHngfieet). 4, Qp 
pnrpose j for a particwlar end ( 4 ttirbury), 

Expfts'ss. s. (from the adjective,) 1 . 
mcs.suge sent on purpose {Clarendon), 

EXFJiF^EU OILS. Sucli oils as are ob* 
tallied by pressing the substance containuto 
them, as ohyes, which give out o|lve ml, al« 
naoods, &c. 

EXPRESSION, in algebra, aiiy algebraicfS 
quantiiy, simple .or compound: as 4ei,^xa cy, 
tu if e^*^x-r-y. 

Expression, in music, denotes (he fMi> 
forming of .a piece with that peculiar Mtoggr 
and judgment, which are best cali^ated to 
excite the suitable emotions in the heamr. 

Expression, in painting, a nautiii #nd 
lively nepresentation of the subject, or of the 
several ol^ccts intended to be shown. I'he 
expression consisu rhjctly ni reprcscMing the 
human body and ail its prts, in the; action suit¬ 
able to it: ill exhibiLing in the face the seve¬ 
ral passions proper 10 the figures, and observii^ 
the motions they iiniiress on the external parts. 
See Painting. 

Expression, signifies faizhor, 4 . Hie form 
or mode of language in whieh things ate ui;^ 
tered. 5 . A phrase; a mode of sptjcch. 

'ITic act of sriueczing or forcing out ai^ lhiQ|( 
by a press {Arluthnot). 

EXPRE'SSIVE. «. (fromexto-Mf.-) Having 
the power oi'utterance or rcprcsentatioo {Pope). 

EXPRESSIVELY, ad. In « dear and te- 
pceseiuative way. 

EXPRE'SSIVENESS. *. The power of ox- 
pre.4sion, or representation by woou {Addison). 

EXPRE'SSLY. cd. {from exprm) In di¬ 
rect terms; plainly ; not hy im^icatien 
Unefleet). 

EXPRE^URE. e. (from exprtsfi mt 
utod.) i. Expression ; utteuiice OShulajwore). 
a. The form 5 tjte likeness represented (^fcot- 
sptmrt). 3 . The mark; the impressiou OStoA- 
sfieare). 

To EXPRO'BUATE. v. a. {etproltp, Lat.) 
fb duuige upon wiUi reproach; to impiutc on^ 
with blame; to upbraid {Brown). 

EXPROBRATION. #. (from cap-«iw#c.) 
Rcpnoadiful accusiitiou {Hookepm. 

To EXPROPRIATE 0 . #<«r and pan- 
pritu, Latin.) To make no longer our own 
ifllMfJfe). 

To EXPU!(rN.». 4. (expHgno, Latin.) Tn 

conquer; to take by assault, 
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EXPUGNATION. j. (from ArpH^n.) Con¬ 
quest; the act of taking by assault X^andys). 

' To EXPU'LSE. V. a. {expulsus, Latin.) To 
drive out; toexiiel: to force away {Bacon). 

EXPU'LSIONL f. (from fxpulse.) i. The 
act of expelling or driving out {Arhuthnot). 2. 
The state of bSng driven ont iRaieigh). 

EXPU'LSIVE. a. (from expulse.) Having 
the power of expulsion {Wiseman). 

EXPU'NCTiON. s. (from expunge.) Abo¬ 
lition ; the art of expunging, or efiacing. 

To EXPU'NGE. V. a. {expugno, Lat.) 1. 
To blot out; to rub out {Swrft). 3. To ef¬ 
face ; to annihilate (Sandys). 

EXPURGA'TION. s. (expurgatio, Latin.) 
1 . The act of purging or cleansing (Wiseman). 
3. Purification from bad mixture, as of erroiir 
or falsehood (Brown). 3. In astronomy. See 
Emersion. 

EXRIJTIGATOR. One who corrects by 
expunging (Digby). 

EXrU'RGATORY. a. (expnrgaloritfs, 
Lat.) Employed in purging away wliat is nox¬ 
ious (Brown). 

E'XyUlSITIi. a. (extjuisitus, Latin.) 1. 
Far-sought; excellent; consummate; com¬ 
plete (ftaleigli). 2. Consummately bad (K. 
Hharles). 3. Verv sensibly felt (Cheyne). 
EXQUPSlTEi.,Y. ad. Pcrieclly; com- 

*’'f^QUIS 1TENKSS. .V. Micety; perfection. 

E'XmCRHH'. s. (rxiiriplum, Latin.) A 
copv; a writing copied from another. 

EXSrCCANT. f<.(from rxsicinie.) Ihying; 
having the power to dry up (Wi.h-hkih). 

To RXSI'CCATE. r. a. (txucco, l..al.) To 
dry (M 01 tinier). 

EXSICCATION, s. (from exsiccate.) The 
act of drving (Bruwn). 

EXSrCCA'l'lVE a. (from esiiccate.) 
Having the. power of drying. 

EXSPUi riON. (from exspuo, to spit out.) 
The discharge of mucus from the lungs or 
bronchia. 

EXSTIPULATE, in botany, without sti¬ 
pules. As in many sorts of cistiis, cardaiiiiiie 
parviflora, Ac. 

EXSUCC-OTTS, in botany, .iniwl'^ss# with- 
oiUjuice; opposed to snccuknt. It respects 
the substance of haves. 

EXSU'CTION. s. (eiugo, lait.) The act of 
eucUing out (Boy/e), 

EXSUDA'TlON. s. (from rxurfo, Lat.) A 
sweating ont; an extillaliou (Dtrham). 

EXSUFbJLATION. (exxnAsufflo, Lat.) 
A blast wiirking underneath (Bacon). 

To EXSU'FFOLATJt. ti. a. (mgolar, 
Italian.) To whisper; to buE^ in the ear 
(Shakspeare). 

To J*:XKU^SCITATE. c.- a. (exsusri/o, 
I.at.) To rouse up ; to stir nj). 

K'XTANCY. s. (from extant.) 1. The .state 
of rising abdye the rest. 2, Paris rising up 
above the rcsi (Boyle). 

K'XTANT. a. (e.vtanSf I>atln.) 1. Standing 
out to view; standing above the test (Ray). 
S. Public; not suppre-ssed (firVflwn/). 
EXTA'TiCAL. Ekta'tic, a. (wj-ftTwe;, 


See Ecstacy.) 1. Tending to somethiT^ 
external (Boyle). 2, Rapturous (Pope). 

EXTE'MTORAL. a. (extemporalis, Lat.) 
1. Uttered without prcmtxlitation; quick; 
ready; surUlen (Wottau). 2. Speaking with- 
'out premeditation (Ben Jonson). 

ExTE'MPORALLY. ad. (from exiempo<- 
ral.) Quickly; without premeditation (Sluik^ 
speare). 

EXTEMPORANEOUS, a. (extempora- 
neus, Lat.) Unpremeditated; sudden. 

EXTE'MPORARY. a. (extemporariuSf 
Lat) Uttered or performed without premedi¬ 
tation ; sudden; quick (More). 

EXTE'MPORE. ad. (extempore, Latin.) 
Without premeditation; suddenly; readily 
(South), i 

EXTE'MPORINESS. e. (from extempore.) 
The faculty of speaking or acting without pre¬ 
meditation. 

To EXTE'MPORIZE. o. n. (from e.r- 
trmporr.) To speak without premeditation 
(South). ' 

To EXTEND, f. n. (extendo, Ut.) 1. To 
stretcli out in any direction (Pope). 2. 'Fo 
amplify: onposed to conhact (Wotton). 3. 
To .-prc.id abroad; to diffuse; to expand. 4. 
To widen to a large comprehension (Locke). 5 ,. 
To Stretch intoti'^signable dimensions j to make, 
local; to magnify so as to fill some assignable 
sp.ice (Prior). (). To enlarge; to continue 
(Pope). 7. 'Jo increase in force or iluraiion 
(Shati.'.p'are). 8. To enlarge *be comprehen¬ 
sion i)( .ui) positimi (Ifookrr). (). To impart; 
to coimiuiiiicMte (Psiilm.ii). 10. To seize by 
cour’-e of law (llndit'iU'.). 

To Ex rF.'.M). 1 '. n. To reach to any distance 
(Craiinl). 

EX'ri'yNDRR. s. (from extend.) That by 
which ;iiiy thing is exlendofl (Wisemnn). 

EX rJ^NDIllLFy. a. (from extend.) Capa¬ 
ble of extension (Arhuthnot). 

EX'lENSlBi'I.lTY. .v. (from extensible.) 
The qnality of being extensible (Grew). 

EXTE'NSI IjI.K. n. (retensio, Latin.) I. 
Capable of heitig stretch,il into length or 
breadth (flolder). 2. Capable of being ex¬ 
tended to a larger comprehension (Glanville), 

ICXTK'NSlRLI'A'l'.SS. s. (from extemi- 
ble.) (?apacity of being extended. 

FyX’l’E'NSlON. s. (from eiteniio, Lat.) 1, 
The act of extending. 2. The state of being 
cxlenticd (Barnet). 3. That essential pro¬ 
perty of a body by which it possesses or occu¬ 
pies some part of universal space, which is 
called the place of that body. 

, FLXTK'NSIONAL. «. (from extension.) 
I.,ong drawn out; having great extent (More). 

KXrit'NSlVK. a. (vxtcinivus, lailin.) 1. 
Wide; large (Watts). 2. 'I’hat maybe ex¬ 
tended ; not used (Boyle). 

EXTIi'NSlVELY. ad. Wiikly; largely 
(Walts). 

EXTE'NSIVFiKfiSS. *. 1. Largeness ; 
diffusiveness; wideness (Waits). S. Possi¬ 
bility to be extemled (Ray). 

ExTFi'NSOll. (extensor, from e.rlendo, to 
stretch out.) A term in anatomy, given 
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those muscles whose office it is to extend any 
part'; the term is in opjH)silion to flexor - 

£xTBMSOR BRE'VJS OICITO'RCM fEDIS< 
JSxtensor brevis of Douglas. A muscle of the 
toes situated on the foot. It arises fleshy and 
tendinous from the fore and upuer part of the 
ns calris, and soon forms a fleshy heiiy, divisible 
into four portions, which send i-n an equal 
'number of tendons that pass oyer the upper 
part of the foot under the tendons of the ex¬ 
tensor longus digiioruui pedis, to be inserted 
into its tendinous expansion. Its office is to 
extend the toes. 

E. carpi radialis brevior. Radlalis externus 
brevior of Albiiius. Iladialis secundus of 
Winslow. An extensor iiuecle of ilie wrist, 
situated on the fore-arm. It arises tcndiiiout 
from the external condyle of the humerus, and 
from the Hguincnt that connects the r.'clius to 
it, and runs .dong the outside of the radius. 11 
is inserted hy a long tendon into the upper and 
hack part of the metacarpal hone of the middle 
finger. It assists in extending and bringing 
the hand backward. 

E. carpi radialis longior. Radialis externus 
longiorof Alhnias. Radialis externus primus 
of Winslow. An extensor muscle of the 
carpus, Bitnatod on the fore arm, that acts in 
conjunction with the former. It arises thin, 
broad, and fleshy, from the lower part of the 
external ridge of the os humeri, above its ex¬ 
ternal condyle, and is inserted by a round 
tendon into the posterior and upper part of the 
metacarpal bone that siistaiiw the fore fingers. 

E. carpi iilnari*. Ulnaris externus ol Al- 
blnus .anti Winslow. It arisen from the onier 
condyle of the os humeri, and then receives an 
origin from the edge of the ulna: Us tendon 
passes in a groove behind the styloid process of 
the ulna; to he inserted into the inside of the 
basis of the metacarpal bone of the little finger. 

E. digitoroQi ennimunis. A niiisele situated 
on the fore-arm, that extends all the joints of 
the fingers. It arises from the external protu¬ 
berance of the hitnicrus; and at the wrist it 
divides into three flat tendons, which pass under 
the annular ligament, to be inserted into all 
the bones of the fore, middle, and ring fingers. 

K. digitoruni longus. Sec Extensor 
LONGUS DIGITORUNI PEDIS. 

E. indicia. See Lndicrtor. 

E. longus^digilorum pedis. Extensor longus 
of Douglas. A muscle situated on the leg, 
that extends all the joints of the four small toes. 
It arises from the upper part of the tibia and 
fibula, and the interosseous ligament; its 
tendon passes under the annular ligament, and 
then divides into five, four of which arc in¬ 
serted into the second and third phalanges of 
the toes, and the fifth goes to the h.asis of the 
metatarsal bone. This last Winslow reckons 
a distinct muscle, and calls iirpenmams brevis. 

E.'longus pollicis pedis. Sec Extensor 
raopeius pollicis pedis. 

E. magnus. See Gastrocnemius in- 

TERNUS. 

. E. major poilicis manus. See Extensor 

IfCUNDI internooii. 
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E. minor pollicis manus. See ExTENSOIt 

PRJMI INTERNODII. 

E. osbis iiictacarpi pollicis manus. Ab¬ 
ductor longus pollicis manus of Albiuus. Ex¬ 
tensor priiui internodit of Douglas. It arises 
fleshy from the middle and posterior jiart of the 
ulna, from the posterior part of the middle of 
the radius, and from the mterosseons ligament, 
and is inserted into the os ti:ipe/.ium, and upper 
part of llie nictacarpai bone of the tlnnnlt. 

E. ]K)l]icisprimus. SccExtensou primi 
INTERNODII. 

E. pollicis .secundus. See Extensor se- 
CUNDl INTERNOnit. 

E. primi inii ruodii. Extensor minor |X)lli- 
cis manus of Aihinus. This niuselc, and the 
extensor ossis nieticarpi pollicis inann.s, are 
called extensor jioliicis primus bv Winslow, 
and extensor secundi intcniodii by Douglas. 
A muscle of the ihmiib, situated on the hand, 
that extends the fn.st hone of the thumb ob¬ 
liquely outwards. 11 arises fleshy from the pos¬ 
terior part of tile ulna, and from the inu-ros- 
seons ligament, and is inserted Icndirions into 
the posterior part of the first Lone of the 
thumb. 

E. proprius pollicis pediS. E.xtcn‘or longus 
pollicis pedis of L)mjgLis An exfen.sor muscle 
of thegicat toe, situated on the foot. It arises 
by an acute, teiidmmis, and fleshv beginning, 
some way below tbf head and antermr part of 
the filml.a, along which it runs to near its lower 
extremity, connected to it by a nttmlier of fleshy 
fibres, which descend oliiiquidy, and for.n a 
tendon w'hich is inserted into the jiosicrior pari 
of the first and last joint of the great toe. 

E secundi internodii, J'-xteiwor major 
pollicis III,anus of Albiiius. Extensor jiollicis 
seeiiiuUis of Vl’inslow. Extensor term intcr- 
nodii of Douglas. A muscle of the tliumb, 
Bitnaied on the hand, that extends the last 
joint of the thumb ohliquely backwards. It 
arises tendinous and fleshy fioin the middle 
part of the ulna, and the interosseous ligament; 
It then forms a tendon, vvJiicIi runs through a 
small groove at the inner, and li.ick part of the 
radius to be inserted into the last bone of the 
thumb. 

E. secundi internodii iiidicis propiius. See 
Indicator. 

E. tarsi minor. See Plantaris. 

E. uirsi suralis. See GAsruocNEMiuf 

INTERNUS. 

E'. tertii internodit minimi digit!. See Ad¬ 
ductor MINIMI niGITI MANUS. 

E. tertii internodii indicis. See Prior im- 

DICIS. 

1 *;. mallei. Sec I.axator TVMfANi. 

EXTE'NT. part. Extended (Spenstr']. 

Exte'nt. s. (c.r/c«««, Ijatin.) I, Spare or 
degree, to which any thing is extended {MUton). 
2 . Bulk; size; compass {Milton). 3. Com- 
inunication; distribution {Shahpeare). 4. 
Execution; seizure {Shakspeare). 

. Extent, in law, is used in a double sense : 
sometimes it signifies a writ or command to the 
sherifl' for the valning of lands or tenements; 
aqd sometuacs the act* of the sl^iifl^ or other 
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eoj 9 )iOnWo.it«r, i^n Uiis writ; |l>!|t tppst com* 
monly it denotes an estimate or v.a] 4 ,ation of 
lands, and hence come onr extendei^ or rack 
rents. Even et^tent eught to be roaide on in- 
<]^iiisiupn ana verdict, without wbteh the she* 
ftff cannot execute the writ. 

Jh EXTl^JuATE. V. a. (Ay/enuOf I^at.) 
1. Toteasen; to make small in bulk (prew). 
9 . To lessen ^ to diminish in any quality (Dry* 
den). 3. 'fo lessen; to degrade lUiUtoji). 4. 
To lessen; to palliate ^fliiWon). 6. To make 
lean. 

l^^TENUATIQN. #. (from extenuate.) 
1. The act of representing things less ill than 
they arc; palliation. S. Mitigation; alle* 
vjntion of punishment 3. A ge¬ 

neral decay in the muscular flesh of the whole 
bo^ (Qui»^). 

EXTE'lliOIl. a. (exterior, l^t.) Outsvarrl ; 
external; not iotrinric (Ifay/e). 

EXtE'RIORLY. dd. Outwardly; ejctey- 
natly. 

7b EXTERMINATE. 0 . a. (exlermino, 
Lat.) To root out; to tear pp; to drive away ^ 
to abolishj to destroy ( lientley). 

EXTERMINATION, jf.'^ffrom extermi¬ 
nate.) destruction; excision (Bacon). 

ExTERMIKATlON^OrExTERMlNATING, 
in algebra, is used for taking away. Thus al¬ 
gebraists speak of exterminating surds, frac¬ 
tions, pr any particular letter, opt of an equa¬ 
tion. 

Different rules of extermination are neces¬ 
sary, according to the fornts of die equation, 
and the number of unknown quantities: some 
of the best tpay be found in Haclaurin's and 
Enierson's Algcora, and our article Algebra. 

K^TERMlNATOR. r. (exlermnator, 
Lat.) That bv which any thing is destrovc<l. 

To EXTElVMjNE. v. a. (exterminol Ut.) 
To externiinale ; pot used (Skakupeare). 

extern, a. (rxtfirnus, Lat.) 1. Extet- 
nal; oiil\v:trd ; visible (Skakspeare). 2, Wuh- 
niit itself; not inherent; hot intrinsic: not 
depending on itself (Digl-y). 

EXTE'RNAL. g. (c.i7/rMWf,Tat.J I. Out¬ 
ward; not proceeding froni itself; nppo.siic to 
internal (Tiitotson). 2 . Having the outward 
ajmearaace (fitiUiiiefieel). 

EXTEHNALLY. ud. Outwardly (Tay¬ 
lor). 

^pEXTI’L. V. If., (ex and>ri/fo, Latin.) To 
drop or distil from. 

EXTl elation (.ftOTO w andj/i7fo, 

Lat.) The act ojf faUing yj (Irons (DerAgm). 

7>EX'dTMHLATE.4».. a.lextipnilo, d^t.) 
To prick ; to iticite bv stimulation (Jirotfin). 

EXTI,MULATJO^^ r. .Cfitom extimulMio, 
l.at.) pun^vicy j ptnver cS eJfcUiug or 

settsation (Uaew) '. 

EXTI'NCT-(I- (etdioflits, I^tm.) l.Eg- 
tinguislied; qi;wriicbM; |>wt out (j^ojffi). js. 
At a stop; witho^ ptt^ri^sivc kucccssion 
(Dryden). 3. Abojisb^j ot>t of force (Ay- 

.^iT^^’OTJ[pN. s. {extitKiio. Ut.) l. 
The act of oyencbUig or extinguidjing. S. 
sute or being quenched 0lvrvey). 3. 
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J)estftietion} egeision ^Ro^ert). 4.Sappre§. 
sion (7’ioikfon). 

To Elftl'NOUISH. V «. Ljd.) 

I. To put out) to quench (Dryden). f. To 
suppress) to destrm {Hayward), 3. To 
cloud; to oltscnre (Shaktpeafe). 

EXTi'NOUISBABLE. a. ^from extin- 
guu/i.) That may he quenched, dr deftroyed. 

^ EXTINGUISHER, t. (from ex^ing^uh.), 
A hollovy cone put upon a candle to qujeneh it^ 

EXTFNGUISHMENT. i, f. Ektinciton; 
supprenipn) pet of quenching; destruction 
(Davies). 3. Abolition; nullification 
(Hooker). 3. Termination pf a family (Do- 
vies). 

Extingvishmekt, in law, wherever a 
light, tide, or interest is destroyed, or taken 
away by the act of God, operation of law, or 
act of the party, this is called an extinguish¬ 
ment. 

Of the extinguishment of rents.— a lessor 
purchases the tenuntcy from his lessee, he can¬ 
not have both the rent and the land; nor can 
the tenant be under any obligation to pay the 
rent whey the [L^nd, which was the consider¬ 
ation thereof, is returned by the lessor into his 
own hands; and this resumption or purchase 
af the tenantcy makes vyhat is pro{)erly culled 
an extingui^ment of the rent. 

As to the extinguishment of copyholds, it 
is laid down as a gerieral rule, that ayy act of 
the copyholder, wHtoh denotes his intention to 
hold no longer of his lord, aiuouutifig tO 3 d(- 
terminatioo pf his wifi, is an exdnguishmcnt 
of his copyhedd. (Hult 81.) 

Of the extinguishment of epramoH.-~i( a 
commoner release his common ip acre, it 
is an extinguishroetit of tlie whole common. 
(Show. 3$0.) 

Of the extinguishment of ielts. —A cre¬ 
ditor’s accepting a hither security than he had 
l)eforc, is an exdngui»nmcnt o4' the first debt; 
as if a creditor by simple contract acceiits an 
obligation, diis extinguishes the simple-cop- 
tract debt. (1 Sol. Ahr. 470 and 471.) 

To EXTTRP. f. a. (extjrpo, I,at.) To era¬ 
dicate: to root out: not used (Skahppeare). 

To EXTI'RPATE- P. a. (extirpo, Lat.) To 
root out; to eradicate; to exscind i^/feke), 

EXT/RPATION; *. (from exlAe.) 
Eradication; excision; .destfuctipu (Sif/o<* 
son). 

EXTfRPATGR. r. (from txHrpate.) Qne 
wmo roots out; a destroyer. 

I?X'Tli5PEX, in antiquity, the penoy wkp 
drew presages from viewmg'tly: ^frails ejTRiu- 
mals (dfer^ in sacrifice. 

EX^'SPrClOUS. a. {extispiaum, Latin.) 
Augurial) relaidrigto the insj^tinnof entrads 
ip ^er to f rogupsticRtipp (Browtt). 

To EHfliyL. V. a. iei^llo, Lat, praise; 
to magnify; to lavKi; to.<»]ebi«te<Dry4M*)* 

-KlCrC/LiLER. s. A pralscjr; a ’ 

EXTGRStVE. B. (from Having 

the quality of drawing hy violent means. 

EXWR^IVEL^. ad. In an extossive 
fuamirr; bv violence. 

Toi^T^RT. t. <1. CextoTfUee, extoiri^ 
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t/d,) i. ^ draw by (bfce; {6 fdrct a^ajr; fd Kfld $artu, 6f otheY {>art$ of v£gf(aMe nWtttf, 

■ and whidi ddtistitutM a v«ty iafgcf pdrtiott df 

litiaYlfiiaoetitie extract fiotn vtliatevef Ot 
pafte of pldfits it may be procured. 

Chemistry is indebted tu PoUrCroy for i tefy 
valuable research into the cheititcil nature of 
extract, contained in his elaborate analvshi Of 


Wrtsf; (6 wring front oh'e (Row^. To 
gain fay vtoWnee di oppi^siOn [Rfenser). 

Te^To'at'. V. n. To nracuse oppression 
and violencenot in uSe (Ddvtei). 

tr. s. One who practises op- 
atortion {Cimden). 


»; (ftOm extori.^ 1. The the Cinchona of St. Ctoi^ingo; and to Vau- 
act or practice of gaining by violence and rapa- qudih for aU excellent ent|uiry ihto the sartte 
city (Davresj. 2. Force, by which any thing iuldccf,^ connected with the atialySis of the Sap 
fo inijustly taken away (cKing Chirles). and native jukes Of the sucenknt plCnfSt 

Extortion, ih kw, signifies any oppreS- Fourclny boiled sixteeti our^ of cinchona, 
•ioii by colour or pretence ui right j and in this reduced to a powder, twelve tifiies toccesSifefy 
reqiect it. is said ui be more heinous than rob- for a'quarter of au hour, in abi^ tWenty-sHc 
bery itself, as also that it h usually attend^ pOuiios of water each time. The first de- 
wltn the aggravating sin of perjury. ^Co. lAt. coction was of a deep brown red, veiy bfitter, 
3ti6.} , and strongly frotlied in hoihftg. It yielded by 

At common law extortion is severely pu- evaporation ift a gentle h^tfivddt seven gfaiUs 
nishabie at the king's suit hy fine and impri- of a brown dry extract. - The Second deccietion 
sonmeiit, and by a removal from the office in WaS nHuCh less coloured, and gave only nine 
the execution whereof it was committed. (<il drains of extract: the third g^ve only two 
£Uz. c. &.) And this statuic adds a greater grains; and the sensible qnaiittes Of eachde. 
penalty than the common taw gave; for hereby coctiOn regularly diminished to the twelfth. 


which was litile else than pure water. The 
entire quantity of extract obtained Was nlHe 
Ounces, fifty-six grains; which by being sub¬ 
mitted to the action of alcohol, and an addi¬ 
tional Series of boilings, gave as follows: 


Mgaii uiv wuetiavu iiavv KAvv. awi nvax-Mj 

the plaintlfF shall recover his miubie damages 
(2 inH. 210.) See Colour of office. 

liXTO'ttilONtft. *. (from extortion.) 

One who practises extortion (Camden). 

To EXTUA'CT. 0 . a. (extractum, Lat.) 1. 

To draw out of something (/iacon). 2. To 
draw by chemical o|ienition {Philips). 3. To 
take from something {Milton). 4< To draw 
out of any containing body or cavity (Burnet). 

0. To select and abstiact trom a larger treatise 

E'xtract. s. (from the verb.) 1. The 
substance extracted; the chief parts drawn 
from any thing (Boyle). S. The chief heads 
drawn Ifotii a bixik; an abstract; an epitome 
(Camden). 

Extract (Vegetable), Vextract\f, Fr. 
extrttcl’auszug, German. \Vc must distin¬ 
guish between this term os used fur ages in 
pliarmacy, and as lately applied to describe a Such are the general properties of the extract 
peculiarly property of vegetables in the Ian- obtained from a decoction of Perovian bark; 
guage of modern chemist^. and (hey will apply with some latitude to that 

In the former sense, extract implies a Sub- of most other barks and woods. With many, 
stance of any kind extracted from (he hetert^e- however, a large portion of tan is mixed, whicli 
neoui mass of vi^etable matter, by the action may be separated by a solution of isinglass or. 
of any menstruum, and reduced to a consistent any other gelatin. 


Mucilage. 

Crystalline grains separated 
from an alcoholic sofution . 
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form by the evaporation of that menstruum. 
Pharmaceutic extracts generally consist of gum, 
sugar, cliemical extract, or extractive, tannin, 
Cinchoiiin, gallic acid, or resin, or of several 
of these mixld in difierent protxirtions. The 
raenstru.v most cointnbnly employed are water 
aud alcohol. The former is capable of ex¬ 
tracting all these substances, except tlie resin, 
and the latter all except th,egum. As extract, 
however, under this s%nification is a direct 


The properties of the extract contained in the 
native juices of plants are probably in a purer 
state; at least, being in a state of solution, all 
the ciiatigcs liable to.be produced by decoction 
vv ith Water ate Avoided. The experiments 'of 
Vauqueiin on this subject arc of high im¬ 
portance. When the sap of any tree is first 
diawn, it is alWay's colourless or nearly so, but 
in the process Of evajwratton invariably be¬ 
comes brown; ahd a certain though small 


branch, and constitutes a distinct section of quantity of pulverulent insoluble brown or ted 
Pharmacy, we refer to that article for a matter is precipitated. The extract obtained 
more minute developeiiteut its scope ahd by evaporation to dryness is always a very 
iuanipuhiUonB. • mixed substance, containing often tan, often 

In a chemical view, extract or extractive is saccharine mucilage, and always Several earthy 


a term designed to express a distinct principle 
which tiierc is reason to suppose exists in all 
v^tables, which possesses characteristic pro- 
that distinguish it froin mucilage, resin, 


ahd saline matters, among which are lime, 
DOtash, acetous acid, and ^tierally ammonia. 
The existence of acetous atid In alt attracts 
whatever U asccriaiued by pouring a few drops 
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of sulphuric acid upon them, which ^imme- 
diately produces a ])nngent agreeable vapour of 
acetous acid, and with »ufiicient quantities this 
acid may be collecied in a receiver. Ammo¬ 
nia is also discovered in CKtracts, for if some 
quick lime be rubbed with any of them, the 
vapour of this alkali immediately arises. Ail 
the extracts made by water constantly attract 
moisture from the air, whereby in no great 
length of time they grow mouldy, to the {jreat 
detriment of their medicinal virtues. This 
disposition to moisture is doubtless principally 
owing (as Yauquclin has observed) to the 
acelitc of potash and ammonia which they 
contain, and svhich are very deliquescent 
salts. 

All the soil extracts have also an excess of 
this acid, and hence they invariably redden 
litmus. Extracts appear to form a great |x>r- 
tion of the colouring matter of vegetables, tlic 
affinity of which with difficrent mordants has 
been amply detailed under the article Dye IN G. 
Thus if a solution of alum be added to any 
extract dissolved in water, a copious coloured 
precipitate is formed, insoluble in water, and 
consisting of extract intimately combined svith 
alumine, whilst the supernatant liquor is ren¬ 
dered nearly colourless. Most of the metallic 
salts also occasion a precipitate, consisting of 
tire extract with the mefallic oxyd. The co¬ 
lour of the greater number of extracts is brown, 
reel, HI- fawn. 

Erom the foregoing obseri'ation.S, il appears 
to be as clearly demonstrated as in any other 
rase of vegetable analysis (in itself difficult and 
complicated) that there exists a peculiar and 
immediate vegetable principle to which the 
term extract may be given, that it i.s almost 
invariably contained in greater or less degree in 
the part which is soluble in water, that it is na¬ 
turally colourless when in solution in the ve¬ 
getable juices, but when condensed in the solid 
parts, or when exposed to air or to heat, it al¬ 
ways becomes more or less brown and co¬ 
loured ; that it is freely miscible with water in 
the state of colourless solution, but when al¬ 
tered by long exposure to heat and moisture, 
it becomes scarcely soluble in cold water, and 
much of it sixmtancously separates from its so¬ 
lution by hot water, in proportion as it jiarts 
with heat; that il has a very strong affinity for 
alumine and metallic oxyds, separating them 
from their respective solutions, and iorming 
compounds scarcely decomposable but by the 
agency of fire; and lastly, that it is found by 
destructive distillation to be composed of car¬ 
bon, oxygen, and hydrogen; and probably a 
’’small portion of azot. These chemical pro¬ 
perties are sufficient to distinguish it from every 
other of the immediate vegetable principles; 
but to them is added, by some acute and ex¬ 
cellent chemists, another characteristic, name¬ 
ly. a strong affinity for oxygen, to which the 
colonring and difficult solubility in water arc 
attributed. This character, however, cannot 
be admitv^ without some limitations. 

When a colourless juice, such as the sap of 
,any tree, is heated in an evaporating vessel, it 


gradually Iwcbmes of a darit brown, ovfiqg, a$ 
it is said, to the otcy^ which the extract 
sorbs from tbfi.'jjir. This opinion is certainly 
of itself sufficiently probable ; but it also ap» 
(tears that the .aaA>« change of colour takes 
place in vessels' nearly closed as soon as the 
juice becomes heated, for Vauquelln adduces 
this as a convincing argument to shew that it 
does not depend on a concentration of the ex¬ 
tract. But it is difficult to conceive how suf¬ 
ficient oxygen should be acquired for this pur¬ 
pose from the narrow aperture of a vessel 
through which a quantity of heated va|)our 
must be constantly expelled ; and if the first 
change will take pface independent of the effect 
of the external air, it deserves inquiry by expe¬ 
riment, whether an extract similar to that pro¬ 
duced by evaporation in open vessels would 
not be obtained by the same process in closed 
vessels. Again, the chief argument adduced 
for the successive, oxygenation of extract, is the 
formation of the red brown pulverulent, and ' 
sometimes crystalline deposit, from the watery 
solution of extract after long evaporation in 
0 (>cn vessels, confirmed by the immediate pro¬ 
duction of a similar deposit by the oxymuriatic 
acid. But it has not yet l>cen at all proved by 
analysis tliat this detx)sit differs from extract in 
no other circumstance than in an increased 
quantity of oxygen. The exact nature of this 
siii^ilur product still requires further expla¬ 
nation ; but it appears to be a very intimate 
union of vegetable mailer with lime, for when 
calcined, tlie residue is chlCHy Cafbonai of lime. 
Neither is the jiroduction of this substance bv 
na'^sing oxymuriatic acid through a solution of 
Drown extract conclusive of its being ;^ne-'X 
rated by the simple union of oxygen with ex- > 
tract, without being confirmed by a full exa- C 
ininutioii of the solution that remains, and a I 
proof that all the oxygen of the acid had passed I 
inio the red powder, and into that only, it I 
c-annot be doubted that in the course of com- I 
mon cvapor.ition of the decoction or infusion I 
of extract, the length of time to which it i:. I 
exposed to air much inffucnces the quantity ol | 
this supposed o.xygenated extract; but though i 
the above-mentioned eminent chemists express I 
their full conviction that the whole extract I 
might be successively changed in this manner, I 
it does not appear that they have ever effected I 
this change, even on any considerable portion J 
of the extract, for in the experiments with oxy-1 
muriatic acid, after this had begn added to full I 
saturation, only thirty grains of the red powder I 
could be obtained from seventy-two of the ex-1 
tract. This opinion, therefore, of the sponw-1 
neons oxygenation of extract, though ingenious, I 
and by no means improbable, must still be con-v 
sidered as extremely hypothetical, and cannot ■ 
be yet admitted as a distinctive character oil 
this vegetable principle. I 

Much variety is found in the sensible prO"! 
perties of colohr anti taste, in the different px-B 
tracts. The colour is generally brown or reiiB 
with various modifications, and il is quite ''I 
characteristic of all the solid extracts to 
deeply coloured, in which respect they dipl 
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cs&entialiy from mocUage, fecula, and niany 
other vegetable principles. 

Bitterness of taste is a much less constant 
character, and is even entirely absent from a 
veiy large number of individual extracts. 

After all that has been done on this subject, 
there is strong reason to suspect that this sub¬ 
stance is one of those which the most easily 
enters into combinations with all the other ve¬ 
getable principles, and probably unites with 
them so strongly, that no chemical process has 
ever succeed^ in producing it pure and un- 
mixed. 

EXTRA'CTION. #. {exiractio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of drawing one part out of a rr>in- 
pound {Bacvti). 2, Derivation from an ori¬ 
ginal; lineage; descent (CVaroidon). 

Extraction of roots, in arithmetic 
and algebra, the method of ascertaining the roots 
of given numbers or quantities- These roots are 
denominated from their powers, as the square, or 
2 d root; the cube, or 3 d root; the biquadratic, 
or 4 th root, &c. which are the roets of the 2 d, 3 d, 
4 th, &c. powers. 

In the business of extraction no determinate 
roots can be obtained, unless the number whose 
root is required is a perfect power of that order 
which corresponds with the order of the root. 
Thus we can determine accurately both the square 
and cube root of 64 ; because it is both a square 
and a cube number: we can likewise find the 
square root of 81 , and the cube root of 27 ; but 
the cube root of 81 , and the square root of 27 , 
are surd or indeterminate: though wc can ap¬ 
proximate to them nearer than by any a&sipabie 

difference. 

T» extrtut the cube, or <my higher root, of a number. 
In books of arithmetic, separate rules are ^ivcii 
for the extraction of the cubic, and some higher 
roots; but they are so exceedingly tedious aud 
diilicult in their operation, that many mathema¬ 
ticians, of the greatest eminence, have inveuted 
approximating rule.s less diilicult in use. Of these, 
none which we have seen is so simple in its form, 
and so well adapted for gcncial practice, as that 
first given by Dr. Hutton in Ins Tracts, vol. i. 
p. 49 , which is as follows: l.«t N be any number or 
power whose «th root is to be extracted; and let 
R be tlie nearest rational root of N, of the same 
kind, or R” the nearest rational power to N, 
either greater or less than it; then slial] the 
xrue root be very nearly equal to 


» + i.N + »— 1. R* 
n — l.N + » + I .R* 


X R; which rule is general 


for any root whose index is denoted by n. And, 
expounding n successively by the numbers 2, S, 
4 , &.C. this theorem furnishes the fullowing par¬ 
ticular formula: for the several roots, vis. the 


fid or square root 


3N + R* „ 

.■SI X R • 

N + 3R‘ ’ 


3d or cube root 


4N + 2RS „ 
2N + 4R3,’' 


2 N + RS 
or——— 
N + 2Ri 


X R; 


4th root 
5th root 


.SN + 3 R 4 „ 

3N + 5R4’‘*^’ 

CN+4Ri 3N+2R‘ „ 


7N + ,^R« ■ 

■—I I, , V R. ■ 

SN +7K‘ ’ 


7th root 
&c. 


_ 4N + 3R» 
6N*+ aK,> ** * + 41t' 


xR 


Or the theorem may be stated in the form of a 
proportion, thus: 


as fl— I.N + »+I,R*:k+1.N + /i— 1. R*;:R: 
the root sought very nearly. 

For ex. suppose the problem proposed, of dou¬ 
bling the cube, or to find the cube root of the 
number 2. Here N—2, a —3, aud the nearest 
power, and'root too, is 1 : 

Hence 2.N + R3=4+ 1=5, 
and N + 2R3=2 + 2=4; 

then 4:5:: 1 : ^=1*25 the first approximation. 

Again, taking R= 5 , and conseq. R3 = : 
Hence 2N + R3=4 + \ti' =« : 

and N + 2R3=2 + 4‘’=’a; 
then 373 : 381 : : a : 1 •259921, for the cube 

root of 2, which is exact in the t ery last figure. 

And again by taking for the value o^ R, a 
great many more figures may be found. For 
other methods of extraction, see our articles Al¬ 
gebra, Ahitiimetic, .md Roots. 


Extraction, in surgery, is the draw, 
itig any foreign matter out of the body by 
the hand, or hy the help of instriunents. See 
SVROERV. 

JiXTRACTOR. s.(Latin.) The person or 
instrnnient by which any ihing i.s cxtracteil. 
In midwifery, it is an instrument or forceps for 
extracting a child by the head in difficult cases. 

See .Midwifery. 

EXTR.ADI'OTIONARY. «. (extra and 
dirtio, Latin.) Not consisting in wordsj but 
realities (Brown). 

EXTRADOS, in architecture, the exterior 
curvature or line of ail arch. Soiiietime.s it is 
used to denote the outer line of the structure, 
as the ruad-vvay in a hndge; but it is often 
employed to signify only the upper curve of the 
voussoirs. Writers on the theory of arches use 
it to signify the exterior curve appropriated to 
a given interior one or hilrados, so that the 
whole shall form an arch of ctinilibration. 

EXTRAFOLI.VCEOUS bTlPUIJiS. In 
botany. Growing on the outride of the leaves, 
or below them. Infra fuliiun collocatce. As 
in betula, tilia, and the class diadelphia. Op¬ 
posite to intra-foliacenus. It is applied also to 
peduncles, and prickles. 

KXTRAJUDI'CIAL. 0. (I'.liru and Judi¬ 
cium, Latin.) Outuf the regular course of legal 
procedure (Auliffe). 

EXTRAJUDI'CIALLY. ad. In a man¬ 
ner different from the ordinary course of legal 
proccriure (Ai/tiffe). 

EXTRAAlI^SSION. f. (extra and millo, 
Latin.) The act of emitting outward (Rroam). 

EXTHAMUNDA'NE. a. (eafraapd niim- 
dus, Latin.) Beyond the verge of the inatcTial 
world (Glanvillc). 

EXTRA'NKOUS. a. (exlraneus, Latin.) 
Not belonging to any thing; foreign; of dif¬ 
ferent substance ; not intriiisick (n'uodujnrd). 

EXTRAORDINAUII, amongst the Ro¬ 
mans, was a body of men consisting of a third 
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part of the foreign hone and a fifth of the foot. To 'EX.TBA^AGA'TE. *. it. iMm Md 
Vhich was separaied from the rest of the fofccs vagor, Latin.) To watidor out of Units, 
borrowed from the confederate states, with BXTRA^ASATED. a. (SiKira and tora, 

S eat policy Mid cKotiun, to prex’ent any design Latin.) Fereed out of the pidpetly aoMaiaiBg 
at they might possibly entertain against the vessels (/frbttthntny. 
aaturai forces. A more choice body of mtn EXTRA VASATIOK. (cMfitodsflria, from 

were drawn from amcrtig die extraordinarU exlrm, without, and vas, a vassei.*) Sea !£«• 
under the name of abiecti. chvmoma. 

EXtRAOmtilNARiLY. ad. l. In .1 EXTRAVE'NATE. (e«/faMidaeao,Lat.) 

manner out of the eominon method and order Let crat of the vekia (.GitmotUt), 
iHooket). 2. Uneoffemotrl^; parttoitbrly} EXTHAVE^RSIQN. #. (esMru and asrsfo, 

eminehny ; Teinai1(.i(bty {Hawel}. Latin.) The set «f tbmwtng ofutj the ftaiaef 

EXTRaO^INARINESS. a. (from «•- being thrown out (Boyle). 
fraordinon/.) Uncooiinonneiis; emineftce; re- EXTHA'UGHT. pari. EittraAdd (Shik.). 
markablenew {OoverameiU cf Uu Toitgue). KXTRB'MB.a. (eMreaiii#,Ldlih.) l.Great- 

EXTRAaRDlEIARY. a. ^traordina- est} aftiw higher de^ (DeM«a*w«ty). S. 
rtur, Latin.) 1. Different from oontaaon or- Utmost (RSudrpeare). 3. Last} that U^oad 
der and method*, rtot Ordinary (Davia). 3. which there is nothing (.Drydra). 4. Kress- 
Diiierent from the coroniOn course of law ing tit (he Hlsaost degree (JJlooker). 5. Kigour- 
(Claftndfffi), 0. Eminent; rrmMliable; Mure ous; strkt 

titan cothOitrtt (BtiUingflecty ExTttB'MB. s. (from the adfoetive.) ]• 

ExTftAO'KofieAitr. tfd. HkttadfdittsrHy. VtttHKt porni; highest degree of any thing 
EXTRAPaRO'CMIAL. a. {extm attd pa- (AUf/oil). t. Point* at the MeateM dManee 
tochia, Latin.) Kotcomprehended wUbinafiy from each other; extremity (Lethd). 
parish. ExTKttitE Ahn viaKii f'hOOdRT’lOH, in 

BXTRAPROVI'NCIAI.. «. (mttrk and gfitrtnetry, is when a Hhe is 4o dhdded <ha« the 
trotittcia, Iahib.) Not within the same ptD- vi’bfitfi ifne iS lO thC ^catCf 8tE*«wt, *» that 
oince (Ayiiffe). seguiem U to the other: or as It Is tenfessed 

EXTRARE'GULAR. o. (ci/rOaUdrego/n, by EucSd, when the line is so divided, that 
LmiO.) Not oompmhended w/itlHO o rule tnc rectai^e under the whole line and the less 
fTWlw). segmnfS, is eijual to tiie squaio of the greater 

EXTHA'VAGaNC'R. Extra^tagak- se^en*. 
cT. a. (ndeosagoos, lAtiO.) 1. Fjkcursioti or Extremes, in iagfe/ the two extreme 
sally beyond prescribed limits (liammoad). S. terms of the (jbiiBhisiou of a sytiogHmy vk. 
IticfoWity} wiklOess. 3. Oulricgfe } fMesicc; the predicate and subject. They are ooHed ex- 
euHUf^tOBs tebeoienoe (’JSHolrm), 4. IlnAa- tremes from fheir «bariutt to another term, 
turai tuniour; bombast (Drytfed). 5. Waste; trhich is a meditrm or medofaefwdtrd tiiem. 
vaht and Siij»rA»foO>i expeiice ( A^ulhndt). The predicate, as being Kkew'isc bad ift fhe first 

EXTRA'VAGANT. d. (tjtirdmeam, Ijrt.) proposition, k Called flie tnajtis Mrmttm, 
1. WandefMig oOt of hk t>OuAds (Siahlpeim). j^reatcr Extreme; and th'e subjdn, as being imt 
e. Roi’ing beyond just limits or prescribed Me- u» the second or minot proportion, is ^fled 
tlKids (Dtyden). 3. Not coMiprelwFMled in tite tmimu exiremMia, lesser extreme. Thus, 
Any thing 4. Irregular; Wild (Jlsg/- ifr «he wtiogfetn, Htau is an animal} Reter is a 

/OK). 9. Wasteful; prodigtl; vamly eilpMi- man, therefore Peter io an asiaMl; the wpid 
u\’« (Addiion). animal is the greater extreme, PetM the less 

Extra'O aAart. s. One who is onufitfed «.vtMnie, nid nem the nrodHiM. 
ill Ao tseiKiral rak er definSlion (A’RrfrNnge). EhTREMEt c^RjuitCTy End ExTRCilEs 
EXTRAVAGANTES, thmediecretal epia- hrS]i} A €f, in ef^riesfl tr^oMmetry,aroythe 
ties wtikk ware' pablhhed afier the Clemen- former the (wocircOkr torts tlutt lie nestt ^e 
itoes. They were so cahed, kectisMe at first assumed middle pdrt,unuti!leTiftfcy afethO two 
they were not digested or ranged wh^ the that lie remote rroni the middk part. These 
otlier papal constitutions, but seanted to be, as wero terms ap{dkd by lord Napier, in hk mti- 
it WMe, detactred froin the cRnon-law, I'licy versal tlKwcm for resolving all rif^-cagferl 
toUtwioed to be otlkd by tite same mune when and quadrantal spherical tiiangles f for which 
they were afterwards iiiserMditt the body of See’oiTf artkfc Crh^u'tAR rxRtS. 

toifon-isMv. Ihw fir<s extSMagantos an* EXTRE^MELT. ai. (from eddreme.) 1, 
thuserof John XXfl. suoeemor of cknrent V. tn the utmost degree (SfidAey). 2. Yexy m«eti; 
Tli^last collection w-as brought down tiothc greatly (fftoift). 

year Md3, and watoofned the common extra- EXTUE'MITY. r. (ei^emiias, I.atin.) I. 
imgjknkia, DnvwMntandtug ib»* they vw»f8 like- The utmost pohit; tiinlu!^esfd(!g^WS^.ffi>»A.). 
wke hlRMptoaMiil witi't die rest at (h« canon- 2. Tiic utmost parts; the parts most remote 
kw. ftoR’i the iniddk (StviiA). 3. The points in 

EXTRA'YAGANTLV. ad. ». In- an ex- the iTtmtot degree of oi|>poskion (Dewaow). 4. 
tnrragatd! Mennef; wildly (Jth^drH). v. In Kenioust parts; parts at the greatest distance 
am uniMiMnsfbk! degree (P&pe). 3. Expeti- (Arbuthmt). S. Vioknee of patsiod (£'prli- 
•iv^|lmark«o»iy ; wastefutiy. ser). 6’-Theutmostvioleuce,rigour,ordis- 

EXTIIA'VAGANTNISSS. ». tress (Clarendim). 7. The most agipravate 

aagOBt.) ExtXes; ekeurswR boywd htutt** state (Jpnfden). 
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extricate. «>.'a. (c!P/w»i tatin.) 
To disembamisai to set free any one in a state 
of perplexity j to disentangle (Adtluon). 

' EXTRICATION. «. (frmn extricait.) 
The act of disentangling; diseniangletnent 

fiXTRI'NSICAL. Extrim sic< a. (e*- 
trinsicus, Latin.) External; outward; not 
intimately belonging; not intriusic (Bay)- 
EXTRI'NSICALLY* ad. (from extrinsu 
tal.) From without (CrAtnotVfe). 

ToEXTRU'CT. 0 . a. (txtructum, X.atin.) 
To build; to raise; to form into a structure. 

EXTRU'CTOR. j. (from extruct.) A 
builder; a fabricator; a contriver . 

To EXTRU'DE. v. a. (exlrudo, Latin.) 
To thrust off; to drive ofl‘ ( IVoodtcard) 
BXTRU'SION. t. iexirusus, Latin.) The 
Act of thrusting or driving out (Bacon). 

EXTU'BERANCE. s. (cx and luberp Lat.) 
vKtiobs, or parts protuberant (Moxon). 

EXU'BERANCE. *. (exuieratio, Latin.) 
Overgrowth; superfluous shoots; useless 
abundance; luxuriance (Car//<). 

EXU'BHRANT. a. (exuherans, Latin.) 
1. Growing with superfluous shoots; over¬ 
abundant; superfluously plenteous (Pojoe). 2. 
Abotintiine in the utmost degree (.Boyle). 

EXU'BERANTLY. ad. Abundantly; to a 
superfluous degree ( JFoodward). 

To EXU'BERATE. ».«. (exnlero, Latiu.) 
To abound in the highest degree (Boyle'). 

EXU'CCOU.S. a. (exsuccus, Lat.) With¬ 
out juice; dry (Brown'). 

EXUDATION, s. (from exndo, I,at.) I, 
The act of emitting in sweat (IFisetnan). 2. 
The matter issuing out by sweat from any body 
(Bacon) 

To EXU'DATE, To Exu'ce- o. n. (exudo, 
l.«tin.) To sweat out; to issue out by sweat 
(Arbuthnot). 

To EXU'LCERATE. v. a. (cxulcero, 
Latin.) I. To make sore with an ulcer; to 
affect with a running or eating sore (Bay). 2. 
To afflict; tocnrrcKle; to enrage (ilii/ro»). 

EXULCEllATION, (exulceratio, from 
exulcero, to cauH: ulcers.) The same as ulcer, 

1 hough occasionally applied to that species 
which is small and smierflcial. 

EXU'LCERATORY. a. (from exulcerate.) 
Having a tendency to cause ulcers. 

To EXU'LT. tr. «. (exulto, Latin.) To re¬ 
joice above measure; to triumph (Hooker). 

EXU'ETANCE. s. (from e.vwff.) Tran¬ 
sport ; joy; triumph (Gov. of the Tongue). 

I^ULTATION. $. (exultutio, Latin.) 
Joy; triumph; rmmuous delight (Hooker). 

To EXU^NDATE. o> a. (exundo, Lat.) To 
overflow. 

EXUNDATIQN. t. (from exundate.) 
Overflow; abundaitAe (Hay). 

EXOTERAB^^^-rt. (e.vuperaUli», Latin.) 
Conqtterable; - st^rahkvincible. 

EXU'PERANCE. f, (e.mperantia, Latin.) 
Overbalance( greater nroportion (Brown). 

To EXU'SCITaTE;‘0. «. (extutcito, Lat.) 
-To stir up; to mist. ' 

VOL iV. 


EYE 

EXU'STION, ». (exMirio, Latin.) The act 
of burning up; consumption by fire. 

EXU'Vlili, (exuvtm, from e.cuo, to .strip ' 
off.) The cuticle of the serpent, which is cast 
every The word is aUo used to rlenote 

cast-off shells of some marine animals. 

EY. ea, EE. May either emue from l)t, an - 
island, or from ea. which signifies a water, 
river, &c. or from teas, a fielii (Gibson). 

Ev, in old writers. See Eia. 

EV'AS. ». (niais, French.) A young hawk 
just taken from the nest (Shakspture). 

EY'ASML’SKET. «. A y.unii unfledged 
male hawk of the musket kind (Sliak.). 

EYE. s. plural eyne, now ei/es. (ea^.Sax.) 

1 . The organ of vision (Dryden). 2. bight; 
ocular knowledge (Galatians). , 3 . Look; 
countenance (Shakspearc). 4. Front; face 
(Shakspeare). 5. A ixisture of direct ap|>osi« 
tion (Dryden). (>. Asjiect: ren.ird (Bacon). 
7. Notice'; observation; watch (Dryden). 8, 
Opinion formed by observation (Dfii/iani).. (). 
Sight; view (Hfiakspcare). 10. Any tiling 
formed like an eye (Hewton), 11. Any small 
perforation (South). 12. Any small c'.-itch for 
a hook (Boule). 13. Bud of a plant (Evelyn). 
14. A small shade of colour (Boyle), la. 
Power of perception (Deuteronomy). 

To Eye. v. a. (from the noun.) To watch; 
to keep in view; to obseive (More). 

To Eye. V. n. To appear; to show; to bear 
an appearance: not used (Shakspeare). 

Eve. Oculus. In anatomy, the eye or or¬ 
gan of vision, situated in a socket culled the 
orbit, at the side of the root of the nose, which 
is composed of seven bones, viz. the fioutal, 
superior maxillary, jugal, lachrymal, palatine, 
ethmoid, and spn.i-nuid, which alinnst sur¬ 
round and defend it. Anatomist.! have divided 
the soft parts which form the eye into exter¬ 
nal and internal. Tire external juirts are the 
sttpercilia or eyebrows, palpelree or evelids, ci¬ 
lia, or eyelashes, lachrymal gland, fachryinal 
caruncle, nasal duct, muscles of the bulb of 
the eye, and the fat of the orbit. 'I'he internal 
parts are those which form the bulb, or eye, 
projierly so called; they consist of eight niem- 
iiranes, viz. the sclerotic, transparent cornea, 
the choroid nietiibrane, iris, uvea, retina, hya.- 
loid, and capsule of the crystalline lens; two 
chambers, one anterior, and the other poste¬ 
rior; and three humours, the aqueous, cry¬ 
stalline lens, and vitreous humour. The a'r- 
terics of this viscus arc the internal orbital, the 
central, and the ciliary. The veins empty 
themselves into the external jugulars. 'Ihe 
nen'es are the optic, and branches from the 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth pair. The va¬ 
rious parts are described under the differenc 
heads of Si EERCiLtA, Cilia, Sclerotic 
MEMBRANE, Choroid, &c. The use of the 
‘eye is to form the organ of vision. 

The whole structure and apparatus of the 
eye tend to this; that there be producetl a dis¬ 
tinct and vivid collection in the bottom oFthe 
eye, directly under the pupil, ofithe rays which 
proceeding from any point of an 01^1 and en- 
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tcring tbr e^'r> peiielrate, crystalline hii' 
niour; anrl tliat su many (wints ^ painted in 
the bottom of the eye as are conspicuous in an 
object, that so a siiiall. image similar to it may 
be represrnled on the retina. 

In order to this, the rays from any radiant 
or reflecting point striking on the cornea are 
icfracted towards the {icrpeiidicidar, and thus 
determined to proceed through the aperture of 
the pupil to the surface of the crystalline-, 
while other rays, which entered so obiiouely 
>bs to Ih; thrown upon the iris are reflcclen out 
again, that they may not disturb tiic distiiicU 
ness of the sight; and others, whose less obli> 
quity. threw them between the uvea and vitre¬ 
ous nuniour, are extinguished in the darkness 
lltercof, that tione may be propagated through 
the vitreous but such as passmg through the 

n }il strike on the crystalline. 

n the mean time the iris, contracting by 
its circular, or dilating by its right fibres, the 
pupilla of the eye admits fewer or more rays, 
as the object is nearer.or more vivid, ur re¬ 
moter, and more languid. Sec Pupil. 

Now the flatter tim figure of the cornea is, 
the less (ktes it collect the rays emitted from 
any Incul ]ioint; wbcirce fewer-arrive at the 
crystalline, and those more diverging, unless 
when they come from a very remote object: 
on the contrary, the rounder it is the mote of 
Ihe.rays from any point docs, it collect, and 
throw on the crystalline, and those (he more 
OtHIVC^ini; $ whc;iice one, areal cause of die de¬ 
fects iti the eyes both-of old men and myopes- 
Again, the.rays transmitted through the pupil 
to,the eiystalline are then retracted anew, 
farther coUccted, and rendered converging; so 
that those which came from the same point of 
the object- are now thrown in oive point 
tlicougb the vitreous upon the retina, vmerc 
tt-wy paint or exhibit that precise point of the 
object whence they flowed. Accordingly, if- 
tfie crystalline be very dense or spherical, tlic 
focus, or the jioint wherciu they are united, 
will be too near; and if.too flat, or rare, the 
point will be too reniOU;; the eflect of both 
wloehis confusion. A iid hence another cause 
of .the defects of myopes and presl^ta;. 

- It }S-not^ however, myopes and old men 
alone, that would labtktt ■ under these defects, 
and-Wye their v-isioo in most cases confused, 

. us. jiv olgects very near or very remote, very 
simli .or-tciY gmt; Init .this vvould be the 
commit.conrfiuoaof vision. Distinct vision, 
dept^ing^baolotely on the nnimi of>a]I the 
rays coming from-tm same point of the object 
on.tli«usame.|>iecise-point of the retina, and 
raytfoun. tlie nlueeta at dif&rcnt distance* .be- 
at diluent distances behind thecty- 
si^ine.; it .were impossiUe, e. for the same 
ejtjo see dIaUDCtly two olgectv diflerently 
distant from it; hot-^ura..ha* made a -provi- 
sioit agMBSt these defies t and idut mincipally 
by brings^ ^ccry*f;^ne nearer to thecoraPa*, 
ot^tneji.-’fjom it, ot^aMonany; which i* ef-> 

( ..waysr viiufither w, compressitm 

.. roucmuwles,. all 

changes tlie 


figureof theaqneoui httmoor, aiidl-icndl^lftt 
tye oblong; or by the iigMn«Qtuoi;elUai« 
menting and diniinUbiog the oonveiei^ AT tgn, 
crystalline, and- setting it nearer or fatther 
from the retina. As complex as the -meehao* ' 
ism of the eye may seem, and as mauiftddas, 
the parts are which have a relation flierrto, the 
justness of vision seems to require an exact ha* 
hitude in them all: thus, though the pupil be. 
no substantial part of the eye, but onl^ an aper¬ 
ture of the ovea almost perpetually changing - 
its bigness, according to the mflerent degrees of 
light'the eye, dunces to be. exiwsed to; and. 
therefore should seem, while-this hole remains 
open, to perform ^ts ofiice, by giving entrance 
to the incident rays of light; yet- MCk Boyle 
saw a woman, who, after a fever, not being 
able to dilate the popill» of her eyes as bcime, 
though they were little narrower than ordi> 
naiy, yet h^ she thereby almost lost her sight-; 
and on the other side, though a competent 
wideness of the pupil be requisite- to a clear 
and Aistinct vision, yet if its dilatation exceeds 
the due limits, there is thereby produced a con-, 
siderable distcroiier of sight. It may seem 
aUo but a. slight circumstance that the trans- 
larent coats of the eye should be devoid of co- 
our, and of as little moment that the cornea 
should be very smooth, provided it rem-jin 
tr3ns]>arcnt; yet when either of these circum¬ 
stances is wanting, the sight is greatly vitiated. 
Thus, we sec tliat in the yellow jaundice the 
adventitious colour wherewith the eye is ting¬ 
ed makes the patient think he sees many ob¬ 
jects yellow which are of a-contrary colour. 

Motions of the eye are either external or in* 
tcrnal. 'I'he external motion is that {lerfonii- 
cd by its four straight and two oblique muscles, 
whereby the whole globe of tlte eye changes 
its situation or direction. Hie spherical figure 
of our eyes, and the loose connection to the 
edge of the orbit by the tunica-conjunctiva, 
w hieh is soft, flexible, and yielding, does ex¬ 
cellently dispose them to be moved this or the 
other way, according to the situation of the 
olyect we would view. By the membranes 
tile c-yc is connected to the edge of the orbit, 
which being soft and flexible, they do in such 
a manner as not in the least to ini|)ede its ne¬ 
cessary jiiutioBS; and- that great quantity of 
fat placed ail round tlie globe, betwixt it and 
the orbit, luliricates and softens the' eye, 
and render^ its motions more easy i hence 
arise the time ■ following lemackable observa¬ 
tions ; 

CWhen natarc has dcuisd the bead any 
motioty, it is. observable, that sbe has, whin 
great cacc.iuid industry, .provided foh.this .de¬ 
fect. To this purpose belongs the sutpriianga 
beoiitifol. and ennbus -mechaiium-. obsefvabks 
in the immoveable eyes of fleets wasp*;, tor. 
They, nearly .rsses^le two pMtubhranf brnni- 
apheres, eaclirCoawsthlg of a .]}|odigiisos nufii*'. 
.'lief of-othe»>^iie. segments of a..s|[^te,f all. 
which segmeiifs. are perfomted^^by a. 
which, may be estUed tmir pupil, in wbicb this 
is remarkable; that every fomnen, or'pnpil, 
is of a lenticular nature, so that we8*w..o^iKls 
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t}M 6 ii|{h iihem top(9h.tittt7^ M'thtongh many 

S dvn glas$e»: they even be<!oma a small te> 
when t&em is a Hue foeai^ distance 
batweeii them and the lens of the miomset^ 
llV nMeh' th(^ ard viewed. Leuwenhoea’s 
omrvatioos make it probable that every leits 
<rf the eothea supplies the plade of the crystaU 
line humour,' whieh leeras to he wanting in 
those creatttiiki and that each has a distinct 
branch of the optic nerve answering to it, upon 
which the images are painted: so that as most 
animals are binoetMar, and spiders for the most 

8 art octonoeular, so flies, Sro. are multocular, 
dvi^g in effect as itiatiy eyes as there are per* 
foibtions ill the cornea, by which means (as 
other creatures with' but two eyes are obliged, 
by the contreCtiott'of the muscles above'>eou> 
niCrated, to turn flieir ey«s to oiMctits} these 
have some tfr other of their pumlsuwavs ready 
plated towards objects nearly all around them: 
whence they ale so far from being denied any 
benefit of this noble and most necessary sense 
of sight, that they have probably mure of it 
than other creatures, answering to their neces¬ 
sities and ways of living. 

S. As in man and most other creatures the 
eyes are situated in the head, because, among 
other rCtoons, it is the most convenient place 
for their defence and security, beins composed 
of hard bones, wherein are formed two large 
strong sinuses, or sockets, commonly called 
orbits, for the convenient lodging of these ten¬ 
der organs, and securing them against external 

iBjuries; so in those crratures wnosc bead, like 

tlieii eyes and the re^t of their body, is soft and 
without bones, nature has provided for this 
necessary and tender organ a wonderful kind 
of guard, by enduing the creature with a fa- 
culfy of withdrawing his eyes into his head, 
andlodgine them in the same safety within his 
body, i^e have a very beautiful example of 
this in snails, whose eyes are lodged in four 
horns, like atramentous spots, one at the end 
each horn, which th^r can retract at plea¬ 
sure when itt aiiy danger. Ifere it may he 
also observed, that the cornea in all animals 
that want ^elids, as Ashes, exactly resembles 
in hardness the horn of a lauthom; and there¬ 
fore is not hurt by such particles as their eyes 
are commonly exposed to. And in the mole, 
because this animal lives under ground, it was 
necevsary its eyek should be well guarded and 
defendM as^itnfthe many dangers and incon. 
venieryw to whieh its manner of living ex¬ 
poses it: this is tile reason why its eyes are so 
small, and that they'are sHoated so far in the 
Kead.'aftd coveted so ttroiigiv with hkir; and 
besides, tb^ can protrude aril retract them at 
plfbsuie. The ejres of insects aro more varied 
than in any nthef doai of animals: for thdr 
form and iTUtribbtiotf she EnroMtoLooy, at 
also CoMrAdATiv^ amatOmV. 

3. The third and last rbftection shall 
make' upoti the external motion of our eyes, is 
what rmrdS a problem which has Very- nfneh 
porplexw both; physicians arid philoiopheti, 
viz. What is the cause of* the unifbrhf motiotf 
oflfoth eyes? 


In somecieaturci, sueh ai fishes, birdi, i6A' 
antong quadrupeds the hare, caioekfon, fio°. 
the eyes are moved differently) the dfo fo.*' 
wards one otjject, and the other towdrds id* 
other. But in man. sheep, oxen, and dims, 
the motions are so Uniform that they'never rail 
to turn both towards the same place: henoo 
in operations upon the eye that lequhe it'tn 
be kept immoveable, sometimes it is necessaiy 
to tie up the sound eye with a compress, ty 
which means (he Other is'caster kept fixed a|id ' 
immoveable. 

The final cause of this uniform motion 
1. I'hat the sight may be thence renfieim 
more strong and perfect: for dnee each vni 
apart impresses the mind with an idea of the 
same object, the impression most be moro 
strong and lively when both eyes concur; and 
that both may Concur, it is necessary that they 
move uniformly; for though the retina. Or 
immediate organ of vision, is expanded upon 
the whele bottom of the as far as the iW* 
nientum ciliarc, yet nothing is clearly and ms* 
tinctly seen hut what the eye is directOd to. S. 
A Kcond advantage we reap from the uniforai’ 
motion the eyes, which is mure considerable 
than the former, consists in our being thereby 
enabled to judge with more certainty of tfah 
distance of objects. 

Tiiere is yet another advantage, full as eon- 
siderable as any of the former, that is thought* 
to arise from the uniform motion of our 
and that is, the single appearance of obufets' 

seen with both our eyesi whicbi tbou^- nc 

first view it does not appear probable, is true: 
for if in looking at an ot^ect you turn one of 

S our eyes aside with your fin^r, and alter its 
Irection, every thing wiH be seen double. 

By the internal motions of the tjt we on* 
derstand those motions which only happett tb 
some of its internal parts, such as the crj^hiU 
line and iris; or to the whole eye whmi it 
changes its spherical figure, and becomes olP 
long or flat. The internal motioiu of otir 
eyes are either such as respect the change of* 
conformation that is necessary for seeing 
tinctly at different distances, or Such as ohljr 
respwt the dilatation aiut cuotraCtiou of the 
putni. 

That Our eyes change theiV conformatloh,^ 
and accommodate themselves to the Wiridtis* 
distances of objects, will be evident to ahy 
person who but reflects on the manner and- 
mostobviuus phenomena of vision. See*Vi* 
S'lOH. 

Evbs or Horses. Hie staM^ Of tho* 
eyes in every hprse constitute so much of hi*' 

H rhtive value, that the greatmt oircutn- 
nought lobe used in the exafntmtionprtv 
^r-tb a purchase. The best and most ex¬ 
perienced judges of horses err sometimes’' kt 
a sr^perffcial stincy. If, however, at flrstsilglht 
you are struck by the bright, bold, promituht 
app^rinee‘'of the eyes, and observo-di^’ aio- 
sumcienfly clear and tHhspaVefit to refloctjioii^ 
own figure as yhii s^ bidbib Aram, ssM 
Iforse neither'winks, bHitlis', or ifflls'thdd^ OF 
his eyes about, as if foeUog fbr^h^liphl*v^flfo 
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WoDgUt oat of the stable, there U every well- 
(btioded reason to believe they are not^ only 
safe, but perfectly good. On the contrary, 
when the eye appears Hat, as if sunk in its o‘r> 
bit, witli a vacuum round the orb, between it 
and the eye-lid, it is a very unhivoiirable indi- 
tiation ; particularly if there should be no dc- 
Aiixion or iiiflamiinalorv diseharge front the 
eye, to justify the idea of a temporary injury 
by a blow, bite, nr some similar accident. If 
there be ^ ttalpable indentation above the orbs, 
and a wrinkled contraction of the eye-lids to¬ 
wards the forehead, there can be no doubt 
o^ great danger, and it would not be advisable 
to purchase. A small pig-eye should be likewise 
carefully avoided, as it is seldom to be depend^ 
upon. The horse possessing an eye of this 
kind is frequently addicted to starting, and the 
future slate of tlie eye is in Kencral doubtful. 
A cloudy niuddincss witliiii Uie outer humour 
of the eye, or a milky thickening of the surface, 
denotes present defect, and great probability of 
approaching clanger. 

Eye, in achiieciure, any round window 
made in a pediment, an attic, or the like. 
Eve oJ n dome, an aperture at the top of a 
dome Eye of the volute, the centre of its 
spiral. 

Eve or a seed. See Hilum. 

Eye (Bull’s). In astronomy. See Aloe- 

varan. 

Eye, a borough in Suffolk, with a market 
on Saturdays. It has a manufacture of Itone- 
1^, and sends two members to pailiainent. 
Hat 52. 20 N. Ijon. I. 10 E. 

Eve-ball, the apple of the eye. 

Eve-bkiuiit. See Evphb ASIA. 

Eve-brow. A layer of short liair which 
lies thick upon the lower part of the frontal 
bone, on the superior prominent part of the 
orbit. 

EY'E^D. ft. (from eye.) Having eyes (Spen¬ 
ser). 

EY'EDROP. s. t,eye and drop.) Tear 
(Shakspeare). 

EY'EGLANCE. * (eye and g/ancc.) Quick 
notice of the eye (.Spemcr). 

EY'EGLASS. *. (eye and (r/asf.) Specla* 
cles; gl^ais to assist the sight {Shakapeare). 

EYELASH, s. (eye and lash.) The line of 
hair that edges the eyelid. 

EY'ELESS. 0. (from eye.) Widiout eyes; 
sightless: deprived of sight (i^t//oa). 

~EY''ELET. ». (teillet, French.) A hole 
Through which light may enter j any small 
perforation for a l«ce to go through (.Wise- 

M IP). 

EY'ELID. Palpebra. The semilunar 
moveable production of the skin which covers 
tlie eye‘Vvnen shut. It is distinguished into 
upper and unejer eye-lid. 

EV'EMOUTH”, a seaport, in Berwickshire. 
Lat. .*>.5. 51 N,. liOn, l. .50 W. 

EY'ESERVANT. s (eye and servant.) A 
aervatit that works only while watched. 

EY'ESERVICE. ». (eye and service.) Ser- 
yjoe performed only undef 'inspection iColas- 
iww- ' . . 
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EY'ESHOT. s. (eye and Siglttjft 

glance; view (5pec/ff/er). ... 

EY^ESIGHT. s. (cyeand#»gi/.).S%ht of, 
the eye (Samuel). . ■ 

EY'ESORE. s. (eye and sore.) Something 
offensive to the sight (Clarendon). 

EYESPO'^ITED. a. (eye and spoi.)Muk-. 
ed willi siiois like eyes (Spenser),. 

EY'ESTRING. *. (eye and .rTnW.) The 
tendon by which the eye is tnovtn (Sliaih 
speare). 

EY'ETOOTH. t. (eye and tooth.) The , 
tooth in the upper jaw next on each side to, 
the grinders; the fang (Ray). 

EYEWINK. s. (eye MM uiinh.) A wink, as 
a hint or token (Shakspeare). 

EYEWITNESS, s. (eye gnd witness.) An 
ocular evidence; one who gives testimony t^ 
facts seen with his own eyes (Addison). 

EYMOUTIERS, a town of France, in 
the dcjtariment of Up{>er Vienne, containing 
about kooo inhabitants; and having a consi¬ 
derable trade in skins, leather, and rags. l.aU 
4(3. 10 N. Lon. I.IOE. 

EYNH)HOyEN, a town of Dutch Bra-, 
bant, in the district of Buts-lc-Diic. Lat. 51. 
31 N. Lon. 5.20 E. 

EYRAC, or Irac, Arabia, a province , 
of Turkey in Asia, .345 miles in length, and 
I go in breadth, of which Bagdad is the ca¬ 
pital. 

EYRE or Eire, in law, the court of itine- , 
rant justicres. 

liYUlE, among falconers, the nest where 
hawks sit, and hatch, and feed their young. 
Hence, a young hawk newly taken from the 
nest is called an eyess. 

EZEKIEL, in scripture history, was one 
of those Jews who were carried captive to Ba-. 
bylon, along with Jehoiakim (or Jeconiali), 
king of Judah. In the fifth year of this capti¬ 
vity, ilie Kra from which he dates his prophe¬ 
cies, he b<.’gan his oifice, which he exercised 
about 21 years. The commencement of this^ 
period falls on the year before Christ 5gb, and 
3* years after .Tcrctniab had begun his office; 
so that the last eight years of Jeremiah coin¬ 
cide with the first eight of Ezekiel. The de¬ 
sign of this prophet seems to be chiefly to con-, 
viiicc his fellow captives in Babylon that they 
were mistaking in sujtposing that their brethren 
who still remained in Judea were in happier 
circuuistanccs than they; and for this purpose, 
he describes the terrible judgments impejiding 
over that country; the final destruction of Je¬ 
rusalem, both city and temple; and inveighs 
against those heinous sins which were the 
cause of such calamities. 

Mure particularly, the first three chapters 
contain a glorious appearance of God to the- 
prophet, v^o is commissioned to bis office, 
witn instructions and encouragements in the; 
dischargeofit. Theprophet then (tochap.xxv.) 
treats of the sins and punishments of the Jews, 
especially of tiiose left in Judea, by several apt 
visions and similitudes. From thence to chap, 
xxxiii, he foretcls the destruction of several 
neighbouTing nations, encmlea to the Jewaj 
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«nd from chap, xxxiii^xl. eensnres the stns« 
marmurings, and hyi^risy of the Jewish cap> 
tives in Bal^Ion; with which, however, he 
intersperses promises of their approaching deli* 
vennee, leather with intimations of a still 
more glorious redemption in future times un¬ 
der the Messiah. The last nine chapters con¬ 
tain a remarkable vision of the structure of a 
new temple and a new polity for Israel and 
Strangers; applicable in the first instance to the 
Murn from the’Babylonian captivity, but in 
its ultimate sense, to the gloiy and prosjperity 
of the universal church of Christ in niture 
times. 

The style of Ezekiel is generally very bold 
and majestic. It assumes much of that species 
of the sublime which approximates to tlie ter¬ 
rible. From the nature of his visions, how¬ 
ever, more than from his language, he is often 
obscure, especially towards the bt^imiing and 
end of his book. The freedom with which he 
'reproved his countrymen foe dieic idolatry is 
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said to have cost him his life; the coOiatOA 
fate of most of the prophets. 

EZRA, son of Seraiab, the priest of the 
Jews, and a descendant of Aaron. -He was 
carried into captivity to Babylon by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar; but Artaxerxes Longomanus sent him 
to his own country with a colony of the Jews, 
and all the sacred vessels and ornaments of the 
-temple,'which he had in charge to rebuild. 
On iiis arrival at Jerusalem 46? B.C. he set 
about the reformation of abuses, particularly 
that of strange marriages. He also brought the 
writings of Moses into the temple; and restor¬ 
ed the whole canon of the Old Testament in 
the same order in which it now stands, only 
changing the ancient Hebrew writing to the 
modern character, which is the same with the- 
Chaldee. There is in the Bible a book under 
his name, and in the Apocrypha two others, 
called in our received version, the Fust and 
cond Books of libras. 
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F 

the foarth consonant, and sixth lettoT of 
» the alc^&bet. Tlie ieuor F is borrou wl 
liho atfpnMna or double gamma of (lie 
^olians, as is evident from the inscription on 
.^e pedestal of the colossus at Delos ; and was 
probably formed from the old Hebrew vau : and 
though this letter is not found in the modem 
Creek alphabet^ yet it was in the anciem 
one. 

This letter is derived tons from the Romans, 
who borrowed it from the Johans j among 
whom it is called digamma, or double gamma, 
as resembling two r’s, one over the oiher: 
addfthatihe digamma seems in its origin to hai e 
been no other than the Greek «, which being 
made at three strokes, degenerated at length 
into the figure F. For the letter 4> being 
compounded of an omicron with a perpendicii> 
lar drawn through it, if that perpendicular be 
ISadc firetf and the e at two strokes afterwards, 
viz. first the upper, then the under part, it 
may happen, especially in writing fast, that 
the two parts shall not join; and even instead 
of two arches of circles, haste and conventency 
may naturally enough make < two straight 
lines. 

'What confirms this transmutation of the 4> 
intoF, is, that on the metlalsofPhilip, and the 
kings of Syria, in the words Eni«ANOT£ and 
^1 AAAEa 4)OT, the phi is fretjuently seen in the 
form iust mentions; i. e. it has no circle or 
omicron ; but across the middle of the perpn- 
dicular is a kind of right line, foniicd only of 
two dots, the one on the right side, and the 
other on the left, representing a cross f. 
Such appars to be the origin of the letter F, 
lyhieh of conscience is no other than a cor¬ 
ruption of the Greek ^ ; and accordingly, nn 
the medals of the Falisci the F is ordinarily 
put in lieu of the Greek but it must he 
added, that tl^ough the Greek and lAitin letter 
were thus the sape thing, yet the sound was 
much softer among the Larins than among the 
Greeks, as was long ago observed by Teren- 
tianus. 

'fhe Romans for some ^e used an inverted 
F, ^ in lieu of a V consonant, which had no 
peculiar figure in their alr^abet: thus, in 
inscriptions we meet with TKHMINAjIT, 
TUlgl, See. According to Upsius, in his 
Comment on the Annals of Tacitus, lib. xi. 
Covarruvias and Ehuisquias, this inverted di¬ 
gamma ^ was first introduce by the enipror 
Cktudins. See Tacit. An. lib. xi. cap. 4. and 
^i|et. in Vit.Claud, cap. 4}. 

In ,die latter Roman writers we find tlie 
Fand OregK ^ph frequently confound- 
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erl ^ asin Fklanx for Pilaianx, Pilosophia for 
Piiilos^hia, which abuse is still zetawed by 
many French writers. 

F is formed by compresrion of ^ whole 
Up, and a forcible breath. Though h tua a 
name beginning wirii a vowel, h is num¬ 
bered by gnuninarians among die semivowcla) 
stiH it has this quality of a mute, that it is 
oommodiouMy sounded before a liquid, aa 
ftask^Jly,J'reckh. it has an uovariabw sovmd, 
except that ia sometimes spken nearly 
as ov. 

F, or FA, in music, is the fourth note in 
rising in this order of the gamut, ut, re, mi, 
fa. It likewise denotes one of the Greek 
kevs in music, destined for the bass. 

F, in physical prescriptions stands tor Jiai, 
or “ Let it be done.’* Thus f. s. a. signifies 
^at secundum artem. 

F was also a ntiineral letter, signifjing 40; 
according to the verse, “ SexU qu&terdenos 
gerit qua: distat ab alpha.” And when a dash 
was added at top, thus f, it signified forty 
thousand. 

F, in the civil law. Two f’s joined together 
thus, signify the pndects. See Pan- 
UFCT8. 

F, in criminal law, a stigma or brand put 
upon felons with a hot iron, on their being acW 
tnitted to the 'benefit of clergy; by stat. 4 H. 
7 . c. 13. 

FABA. i/aba.) See Bean, and VtoiA. 

Faba ckassa. Telephium. Faba cras- 
sula. Anacampseros. The plant which bears 
these names in various pharinacojxsias, is the 
orphine, sedum telephium \ Joint planiuseut 
Ns serrates, corymbo JoHo: e, caule erecto, of 
Linndus. It was formerly ranked as an anti¬ 
phlogistic, but now forgotten. 

Faba febrifooa- SccFaba indjca. 

Faba indPca. Fabasancti ignalii. Ka- 
ba febrifuga. The seeds of a gourd-like fruit, 
the produce of the ignatia amara of Linndus. 
They are of a roundish figute, veiy irregular 
and uneven, about the size of a middling 
nutm^, semitransparent, and of a hard, homy 
texture. They have a very bitter taste, and no 
considerable smell. Thc^ are said to be used 
in the Philippine islands in all diseases, acting 
as a vomit and putggtive. Infurions are given 
in the cure of intermittent, &c. 

Faba fegrubim. Fabapichutim. Fa¬ 
ba pechuris. An oblong oval, brown, and 
ponderous seed, supposed to be the produce of 
a laufp, brought from the Brazils. The smell 
of these is like that of musk, between itand the 
scent of sassafras. They are c^ihited as ear* 
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in flatiHent colic>> diarrh(Bas> and 
dyMfntcriiffi. 

Fa 8A rUKCATRIX. SeeRlCINUS ma¬ 
jor. 

FaBA SAMCTI tCKATIt. See Faba Iir- 
•DfCA. 

Faba 8UILLA. See Hyosciamus. 

FABA'CEOUS. o. i/abacms, Lat.) Hav- 
■fha the nature of a bean. 

FABA^lllA. (fahana, from faba, a bean, 
which it rcsembies.) Orphine. Sm Faba 

CAASSA. 

FABARI^ CALENDAR, among the Ro- 
tnaiw, the calends of Jurie. 

FABATA'UIUM, in antiquity, a vessel to 
t^ntain beans. 

FABII. a noble and powerful family at 
'•Rome, who derived their name fxamfaba, a 
bean, which their ancestors bad cultivateti. 

fabius m.\ximus rullianus, 

who obtained the strnaineof Maximus, for les¬ 
sening the power of the populace at elcciioiis. 
14c was muster of horse, live times consul, 
tsvice dictator, and once censor. He triumphed 
over seven diflerent nations in the neighlmur- 
hood of Rome, and rendered himself illustri¬ 
ous by his patriotism.— 2. Q. Maximus, a 
cclchiuted lloiiiiin, who, from inactive clnid- 
hood, was raised to the highest offices of the 
8t..te. In his first: consulship he obtained a 
victory over Liguria, and the fatal battle of 
Thrasymenus occasioned his election to the 
diciatorsliip. lij this im|Jortaiit office he 
began to oppose Annihal, not by Hgliting iiim 
i’t the open field, like his predecessors, hut he 
continually harassed his army by counter¬ 
marches and ambuscades, from which he re¬ 
ceived the sirnauie of Cunctator or delayer. 
Such operations, for the commander of the 
Homan armies, gave offence to some, and 
Fabius was even accused of cowardice. He, 
hou'ever, patiently bore to see his master of 
horse raised to sliare the dictatorial dignity 
with himself, by means of his enemies nt 
home. Previously to the battle of Cannae, be 
laid down bis dictatorship, but short!v after 
obliged Turentutn to surrender to die Roman 
arms, lie dkl not, however, live to see the 
success of tlie Roman arms, under Scipio. 
He died in the lOOth year of his age, after he 
hod been five times consul, and twicu liQiloureil 
with a triumph. Lio. Polyh. &c.—3. His 
son bor^ the same name, and showed himtelf 
worthy of his noble ^atln;r^i virtues.—4. Pictor, 
first Roman histhri^ who Bive an histo¬ 
rical account of his country. He flourished 
■B.C. S95> The work now extant, which IS 
Attributed to hlftii is a spuribus composition. 

FABi.K, a tide, or feignetl nartation, 
designed either to instruct or divert ^ or, as 
Mohs, de la Mottc defines it, an insmiction 
dimised under the allegory or an aetton. 

Fabie.seeins to l^.tlie most aheient wt^ Of 
toching: the tirin^pal differcooe between 
•the eloquence of t^ encienu and that of the 
modems eonsitts, necoyding to. Pere Bossui, in 
thi»{ that our manlier of speaking n simple 
■and proper, and thdrs full of inysterks and 
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Airegorim: With them the truth was iu<ia% 
disgaised under those ingenious inventionl, 
eailed, by way of excellence, fabalce, 
fables; that is, words, as intimatiiig that 
there was the same dilference between these ' 
fiibulous discourses of the learned and the com¬ 
mon language of the people/ as between thy 
words of men and the voices of beasts. 

As to the laws of fable, the mincipal 
arc, 1st. That to eveiy fable there be some 
interpretation annexed to shew the moral 
sense or design thereof. This interpretation, 
if placed after the fable, is called or 

ajjdbulttlio ; if before it, wjs.ut/Jw, pratfatm- 
htio. 2. That the narration he clear, proba¬ 
ble, short, and pleasant. To preserve this 
probability the iiiauners must be expressed atxi 
closely kept to, as in {loetry. 

M. de la Motte has some fine remarks on 
the subject of fables, at the bcgtiraing of his 
F.ibies Nouvttlles, dcilieus aa Hoi, r7l<l. A 
fable, according to this polite Writer, is a little 
epic poem. 'difiering in nothing from the great 
one out in extent; and in that being less cotr- 
firaed as to the choice of its jiersoos, it may 
take in all sorts at pleasure, as gorls, men, 
bcitsts, or geniior even if occasion be, create 
]«raons; i. e. personify virtues, vices, rivers, 
treesj Sic. Thus, M. de la Mottc very hap¬ 
pily introduces virtue, talent, and reputation 
as jiersons making a voy^ together. Sec 
Epopokia and PkRSOiviFViNO. 

'J’hiit author suggests two re.i 80 ft* feliles 
have pleastvl in all ages and places. The fifst 
is, that self-love is sixtretl in the instniOtron. 
The second, that the mind is exercised fly 
the allegory. Men do not love direct nreceuts; 
too proud to condescend to those philosoptiers 
who seem to cnininand what they teach, tb^ 
require to be instructed in a ntore hufnbw 
manner; they would never amend, if they 
thought that to ambnd were to obey; add, 
that there is a sort of activity in thfe mijifl 
whicn must be humoured j it pleases itktf in 
a penetration which discovers ihore tinm is 
shewn; ami in ap{)rehending what is bid 
under a vdl, fancies itself in some measury the 
author of it. The fable must 'alb^ys iinj^v,or 
convey some truth; in other works, deUgjitAfone 
may suffice; but the fable must instruct. Its 
essence is to be a symbol, and df consequence 
to signify somewhat more than is ekphS^H by 
the latter. This truth thoald for thfe generality 
be a moral one; afid a series of fictiohs con¬ 
ceived anti composed in this view wOnld fohn 
a treatise of iiio'rality preferable td arty moto 
direct and ujelhodfeat. trfealise j accordingly 
Socrates, we are told, bail a desi^ to compbSe 
a course of moriditv in this way, TTtls trmh 
should be concealeel under the } Afid 

in strictness, It ot^ht nm to be 
dfh«r at the beginning dr end. 

The truth or idea inWhuted shdtdd Adto 
die reader's mind frdtn the fable itielf; Mo#* 
ever, for the eodreniency eif the 1e# disfeevidt^ 
fvadm, it may be a good WAy to 
truth or moral ih preclser tfeftos. To hsrtfs 
moral at die etnl of iVte fable seehti 
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VelU’r than at the beginning : the minU is apt 
1.) i/(v t'fjffstalleti in the latter case; I carry the 
j. .il'i ;!, %vjib me, so that there is no room 
;•> fk'jrcivj uiy nnnd in finding any thing 
li, 

Ij'-'anliful Table of the trees is the 
ili.it is esisnl Nathan’s I’abie of the 
V<';r man ai:-i liis Uinb is the next in anii- 
()ua\, and had so g<^'d an cH'cct ns to convey 
iiisii'cellon to ih.’ en> of a b'.ig. We tind 
^Kio}) in li a ipo't t'.ir...>ni a,---;! of Greece; and, 
in ihe early i!a\, oi (he Koni.in eoimnon- 
Nvi-aUh, wo finil ii nii’tim appeaso'S hy a fable 
of tile bi'Hy and the n.-'inheis. ^Vs failles had 
their rise in ih>;\erv iiilaiicy of learning, they 
never llomi-hod mi !0 than when leainiug was 
at its j>re->ie''-t height.: witness Horace, BuL- 
Ic.m, :iii.l T'ciiiaiiie. 

'file luial'. h too have had some good fabu¬ 
list, paitcidarU Gav, and Moore. 

1'A EI r. ii also used fir the plot of an epic or 
dram.'.tK' poem ; and, according to Aristotle, 
jt I- ti'a prircipal part and soul as it were ot a 
pO'oii. Ill t:i.s sense the fable is ilclincd a dls- 
cc'iirsf invented v iih art lo inform the niitnners 
by instnu'tioii d sgnised under tlie allegory of 
an action. The contrivance of each f'bic 
must htne two parts; namely, the intrigue 
and discover'.', Es'cry fable must have these 

two parts to be the suliioci of a just ihjcdi. 

Besicies, the fable must, to be perfect, be 
adniire.ble and probuble; the admirable is 
that part of it which is contrary to the ordi¬ 
nary course of nature; the probable is what¬ 
ever suits with the coniiiion opinion. But 
the most part of those that compo.se poems, hy 
too great a passion to create admiration, take 
not sntficieiu c.ire to temper it with proba¬ 
bility. Almost all the ancient |)oets, however 
judicious in oihcr respects, have been guilty of 
this fault: not to speak of the moderns. Pro- 
bability gives credit to whatever is most fabu- 
lo.is in poetry; it serves also to give a greater 
lustre and air of {K-rfection than even truth 
itself; for truth represents things only as they 
are, hut probability renders them as they 
ought to be. 

Fable, according to Mr. Pdpc, may be di¬ 
vided into the probable, the allegorical, and 
the marvellous. The probable f.ible is the 
recital of such actions as though they did not 
happen, yet might in the common course of 
nature: or of su^, as though tiiey did, become 
fables by the additinnal episodes and manner 
of telling them. Of this sort is the main story 
of an epic poem, the return of Ulysses, the 
settlement of the Trojans in Italy, or the like. 
That of ihe Iliad is the anger of Achilles, the 
most siiort and single subject that ever was 
chosen by any poet. Yet this has Homer sup¬ 
plied vVith a vaster variety of incidents and 
events, and crowdrtd with a greater number of 
councils, speeches, battles, and episodes of ail 
, kinds, than are to be found even in those 
poems wiiose schemes are of the utjpoit lati¬ 
tude and irregularity, Tlic action ts hurried 
on: with the most vehement spirit, and its 
whole-duration employs not so much as fifty 
days. -Virgil, for >vBRt pf so mm « gchiw 
. » 
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aided- himself hy taking in a more ratensivp 
subject, as well as a greater length of time, 
and contracting the design of both Homer's - 
poems into one, which is yet but a fourth 
part as large as his. The other epic poets have 
userl the same practice, but generally so far as 
to superinduce a multiplicity of fables, destroy 
the unity of action, and lose their readers in 
an unreasonable length of time. Nor is it 
only in the main design that they have been 
unable to add lo his invention, but thm have 
followed him in every episode and part of story. 

If he has given a regular catalogue of an army, 
they all draw up their forces in the ^ame order. 

]f he has funeral games for Patrocliis, Virgil 
has tlie same for Anchises; and Statius (fa¬ 
ther than omit them) destroys the unity of his 
action for those of Archemoras. if Ulysses 
vii-iis the shades, the iEiic.-ts of Virgil, and 
Si ipio of Silius, are sent after him. If he be 
derained from his return hy ihc allurements of 
Calypio, so is iEucas by 'Dido, and Rtnaldo 
bv .-\rmida. If Achilles be alwent from the? 
army, on the score of a quarrel, through half 
the poem, llinaldn must absent himself 
just as long, on the like account. If he gives 
his hero a suit of celestial ariuuiu, Virgil and 
Tasso make the saine present to theirs. 

To proceed to the allc^riral fable: if we 
refltti upon those imipiitcrablc knowledge*, 
those secret* of nature and physical philosophy 
which Homer is generally siqqtosed to have 
wrajit n|> in his allegories, what a new and 
ample scene of w’onder may this consideration 
nfiord us! How fertile w-ill that itnaginatton 
appear, which was able to clothe all the pro¬ 
perties of elements, the qualifications of the 
mind, the virtues and vices, in forms and per¬ 
sons ; and to introduce them into actions 
agreeable to the nature of the things they 
shadowed ! This is a field in which no suc¬ 
ceeding (loets could dispute with Homer: and 
whatever coimnendatious have been allowed 
them on tins head, are by no means for their 
invention for having enlarged his circle, but 
for their judgment in having contracted it. 
For whep (he mode of learning changed in 
following ages, and science was delivered in 
a plainer manner; it then became as reasonable 
in the more modern poets to l.iy it aside, as it 
was in Homer to make use of it. And per¬ 
haps it was no unhappy circumstance for Vir¬ 
gil, that there was not in his time ih,it de¬ 
mand upon him of so great an inventibn, as 
might be capable of furniahing all those alle¬ 
gorical parts of a poemi 

The marvellous, fable includes whatever is 
supernatural, and esfiecially the machines of 
the gods. Homer seems the first who brou^t 
them into a system of machinery for poet^, 
and such ,a one as makes its gr^test importance 
and dignity. For we find those authors who. 
have tmo ofiTended at the literal notion of the 
gods, constantly laying their accusation i^iait 
Homer as the chief support of it. But what-^ 
ever cause there might be to blame bis ma¬ 
chines in a philosoiMiical or a religious view,, 
they are so perfect in the poetic,, that, man¬ 
kind have been ever stne^ content^ to fbUovi 
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^em: 'irone been able to enlai^e the 
aphere of poetty b^ond the Uibitslie has set: 
even attempt of this nature has proved unsuc¬ 
cessful ; and after all the various changes of 
tiin» and relieinns, his gods continue to this 
day the gods of poetry. 

We have extracted most of the preceding 
remarks from Mr. Pope’s preface to his 
Homer: they not only tend to illustrate the 
nature of fable ih poetry, both as it means the 
d^ign of a poem, and as It is taken for fiction; 
but th^ also shew that if this be truly called . 
the “ Soul of Poetry,” it was first breathed 
into it by Homer. 

To Fa's LE. r. n. (from the noun.) 1 . To 
feiCT; to write not truth but fiction (Prior). 
Tt. To,tell falsehoods ; to lie (Shakspeare). 

To Fa'Ble. 0 , a. To feign; to tell falsely 
iMillon), 

FA'BLED. o. (from fable.) Celebrated 
in fables (TicAW). 

FA'BLER. s. (from Jiiblr.) A dealer in 
fiction ; a writer of feigned stories. 

FABRIANO (Gentile da), an eminent 
historical painter, born at Verona in Id.*}?, 
and died in 1413. The doge and senate of 
Venice, as a reward fur his genius, conferred 
upon him the title of nobility. 

FABRIANO, a town of Italy, in the 
roar<^ui»at« of Ancona, famous for its excellent 
paper. I^at. 42. 10 N. Lon. 19.32'E. 

FA^BRIC. *• (Jabriea, Latin.) I. A build¬ 
ing; an edifice {Wolton). 9 . Any system or 
compares of matter (Prior). 

To I'a'iiric. V. a, (from the noun.) To 
build ; to form ; to construct (Philips). 

To FaBRPCATE. ». tt.(fabricor, Latin. 

1 . To build; to construct. 9. To forge; to 
devise fiilsely. 

FABRICATION, s. (from fabricate.) 
The act of building ; construction (Hale). 

FABRICIA. in botany, a genus of the 
class icosandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
cleft, half superior; petals five, without claws; 
stigma capitate ; capsule manv-cetled ; seeds 
winged. Two species; natives of New-Hollancl. 

FABRICIuS (Ceius), a famous Roitian, 
who was twice consul, and gained several vic¬ 
tories over the Samnites and Lneanians; but 
his integrity and contempt'of riches have done 
more honour to his memory than his military 
renown. Being sent ambassador to Pyrrhus, 
he refused,the presents which were oflered 
him, and spurned with virtuous indignation 
the attempts made to corrupt his fidelity. But 
not content widi proving faithful to his coun¬ 
try, he exdted Pyrrhus’s gratitude as well as 
admiration, discovering to him the perfidy 
of his physician, who had made an ofler to 
the Romans of poisoning his royal master. 
This brave and virtaoiu man died in pover^ 
about 250 B. C. and was buried at the public 
expence. The state also portioned out ms two 
ddughters in marriage. (Waikitti). 

l^BBlcivs (Ge6tge), a immed German, 
and raittons^ for his l^tin poetry, born in 
Upper Saxony in 151^. In ISSOhe published 
containing a deieriptioa of that ntyt 
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and written on the spot. On hi* return to hu 
own country he settled as a schoalmastcr, and 
died in 1471. ^ His poems were printcif at 
Basic in 1567, in 2 vols. 8 vo. He also wrote 
some books in prose, as' the AnnaU of Massein, 
Origincs Saxonicae, &c. 

Fauricius (Jerome), an Italian physician, 
usually called Aquapendente, from the place of 
his birth. He professed anatomy with great 
reputation at Padua for forty years, and the re¬ 
public of Venice settled upon him a pension ^ 
.1000 golden crowns.besides which they honour¬ 
ed him with a statue and gold chain. He 
died about l603. His works in surgeiy 
and anatomy have been printed in 2 vols. folio. 
(Watkins). 

FABROT (Charles Hannibal), one of the 
most celebrated civilians of his time, was bom 
at Aix in i() 8 l : and acquired an extraonlinaiy 
skill in the civil and canon law, and in the 
belles letters. He published the Basilicte or 
Constitutions of the Ein|)erors of the East, in 
Greek and Latin, with learned notes, in seven 
vols. folio; and editions of Cedrenns, Nicetas, 
Anastasias, Bibliothccarus, Constantine Ma- 
iiasses, and Cujas, with learned and cnrioin 
notes. 

FA'BULIST. s. (falttliste, Fr.) A writer 
of fables (Crorat). * 

FaBUI.O'SITV, s. (fabulositas, Latin.) 
Fulness of feigned stories (Abbot). 

FA'BULOUS. o. (falulosus, I.al.) Feign¬ 
ed; full of fables, nr invented tales (Addison), 
FA'BULOU.SLY. ad. In fiction (Brown). 
FACE. s. (face, Fr. from fades, Latin.) 
1. The visage (Bacon). 3. Countenance; cast 
of the features (Pope). 3. The surface of any 
thing (Genesis). 4. The front or farej*art of 
any thing (Ezekiet). 5. Visiblcstaleof afliiira 
(Milton). 6 . Appearance; resemblance (Ben 
Jonson). 7* Presence; sight (Dryden). 8 . 
Confidence; boldness (Tillolson). 9 . Distor¬ 
tion of the face (Shakspeare). 

On some of these acceptations we must en- 
large; as below. 

Face. The bones of the face are divided' 
into those of the U|:^r and under jaw. The 
upper jaw consists of thirteen bones, viz. two. 
suj^rior maxillary, two jugal, two nasal, 
two lachrymal, two inferior s{x>ngy,'two pala¬ 
tine, and the vomer. The under jaw is form¬ 
ed of one bone, the inferior maxillary bone. 
The muscles of the face are those of the eye¬ 
lids, eyeball, nose, mouth, and lips. Sm 
Anatomy. 

The human face is called the image of the 
soul, as being the seat of the principal organs of 
sense; and the place where the ideas, emotions, 
&c, of the soul are chiefly set to view. Prideaml 
disdaiu are shown in the eye-brows, modesty 
on the cheeks, mtuesty in the forehead, fire. 
It is the face shews the sex, age, temperament, 
health, or disease, &c. The face, considered 
as the index of the passions, habits, &c. of the 
person, makes the subject of. physiognomy 
Sec Physiognomy. 

Face, among painters and artists, is nsetl 
to denote a certain dimtmsion of the hnmaA 
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iodjK, adopted fordetoimuiutft the ^raportioa 
wbicb the stveial ^rtstdhtnila.b^ to ope ao» 
ether; thus the diBerent parts of the body are 
nntd to consist, ia leogdt, of so many faces. See 
Drawing. 

Face, in the milltaiy art, a word of com¬ 
mand, intimating to turn about: thas,/are to 
ihe right, is to turn upon the left heel ai^rtec- 
Rouna to the right j &nA,/ace to the <is to 
turn upon the right heel a quarter-reuw to the 
left. 

Face, or Fa^adb, in archltocture, is used 
for the front of a building, or the side on which 
the chief entrance is; also for the side it pre¬ 
sents to a street, garden, court, &c. and some¬ 
times fur any side opposite to the rye. 

Face, Facia, or Fascia, denotes a flat 
member having a considerable breadth, and 
but a small projecture, lued in architiavrs and 
pedestals. 

Face, in astrology, tlic thiid part of a 
sign. 

Face to Facf. (An adverbial expression.) 

1 . When both p<irtics are present (./c/i). 2. 
Without the interposition of other bodies; 
nakedlv (Corinthians). 

To f ACfc. V. n. (.from the noun.) 1. To 
carry a false appearance (Spensrr). 2. To turn 
-the face; tolcoine in front (Drydeni). 

To Face. v. a. 1. To meet in front; to op¬ 
pose with confidence and firmness (Dryden). 

2. To oppose wiih impudence (Iluditras). 

3. To stand opposite to (Pope). 4. To cover 
with an additional superficies (Addison). 

FA'CELEbS. s. (from/ocr.) Being with¬ 
out a face. 

FACEFArNTER. s. (/octfand pmier.) 

A drawer of portraits. 

FACEPArNTING. s. (/orf andp«i«/i»g.) 
The art of drawing portraits (Dryden). 

FA'CET. s. (jfaeette, Fr.) A small surface; 
a sunerfieies cut into several angles ( Hacou). 

FACETIOUS. 0 . (feceticuv, Pt.) (iay; 
cheerful; lively; witty (Gov. of the Tongue). 

FACETIOUSLY, ad. (from Jacettous.) 
Gavly; cbeerfullv; wittilv; merrily. 

PACETIOUSNESS. s. (from facetious.) 
Cheerful wit; mirth; gaycty. 

FACIAL NEIiVE. Nervus fitrialis. Por- 
tio dura of the auditory rwrve. Dicse nen-os 
are two in cumber, and are properly the eighth 
sair: but are commouly called tne seventh, 
jbeiii|g reckoned with tlic auditory, which is the 
mlio mollis of the seventh mir. Diey arise 
'^oiR the fourth ventricle of the brmn, ptiss 
through the petrous portion of the temporal 
bene to the wx, where they form the pes an- 
serina, which supplies the mb^uments of the 
face and forehead. 

FACIES, (/am*-') Sec Face. 

Facies HrfEocttAriCA. That particular 
4iv|)osition of the features which itnmediatv^ 
precedes the stroke t*f dodth is so called, be¬ 
cause it lus been so adoiintbljr described by 
Uhipocrates. 

FACILE. B. (facile, FranchO I^»yi;not 
difficult; jverforinabfe or attaUraolc witH Iktle 
lahoiU (MiUon). S. Easily surmountable; 
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.amJf eatufimtifk. 3. Matgr«facmmw _ 
!} not hau^ty; hoc ^a^erctHousiJt^ 


Viaot; 


austere (Sm Jimw). 4. 
easily persuaded (Cetamy). 

To FAa'UTATE. c.«. O^flctWer, Fr.) 
To make easy; to Aee flom dmncuity (C’loreM- 
dsn). 

FACrLITY. s. (fadm, Kieniih.) l. Easi¬ 
ness to be performed; freedom from difficulty 
(Italeigh). S. Readiness in mr^millg; dex- • 
terity (Dryden). 3. Vitious iwctility; easiness • 
to be persuaded; feadyctw^lianoc (Jiaeon). 
‘4. Easiness of access; anabdity (Stsiik). 

FACINE'RIOUS. o. Wiiedj focinoroii* 
(Shaksptare). 

FACING, s. (from tofaee.) Aa ornamen¬ 
tal covering (^'otton), 

FACI'NOaOUS. a. (faciaoea, 'Latin.) 
Wicked; atrocious; detestably bad. 

FACPNOROUSNE8S. a. (Aom famo- 
roui.) Wickedness in a high degree. 

FACIO (Bartholomew), a wmerofthe 15th 
century, bom at Spezaia, in the territory of 
Genoa, and secretary m Aiphonso king of 
Naples. He died about 1457. His works arts 
1. De Bello Venetio Clawliano, sen inter Vc- 
netos et Gciinenses, circiter anno 13^1, Svo. 
1578. 2. De rebus ^ Alpbonso {, Rege Nca- 
poiitano gestis, lib. x. 3. De Humanse Vits 
Felicitate, ad Alphonsiun Neap. Reg. 4. De 
Viris illustr. tui Temporis. 

FACT. s. (factum, Latin.) 1. A thing 
done; an effect product (South). S. Reality; 
not cupposition 3. Aukm; deed 

{Dryden). 

FACTION, s. (fnetion, French^ 1. A 
party in a state (^akspanre). «. Tumult; 
discord; dissension (Clarendon). 

Fac r ion, in antiquity, a name given to the 
different companies ofeombatanu in the eiveus. 
Tiicywere four, viz. the white, the red, tlie 
green, and the blue; to which Dooiitigi) add- 
ra another of purple colour. 

FA'CmON ARY. e. (factiattaire, Freuch.) 
A party man : uot in use (Shakspearo). 

FACTIOUS, s. (faciieux, Ftench.) J. 
Given to faction; loud and eioicnt in a ip^rty; 
publicly disseiitious (Shaispeare). 8. Froceed- 
iug from publicdissenaions (JIT. Charles). 

FA'CTIOUSI.Y. ad. In^ mamier crimi¬ 
nally dissentioui or tfimuhootis (JC. -Clmries). 

FA'CTIOUSNESS. *. Hrwn faethus.) 
IndiuatioH to public dissension. 

FACTITI<)DS. 0. (faeHiiu$i Ut.) ytdade 
by art, in opposition to what is made by nature 
(hoyte). 

Factitious or aatipictae cjtAatAG- 
TER. Character facttdui. In natural history, 
a mark or marks disttnguidiing one genuE from 
another in an artificial arrangement: such as 
is done by Ray and others ia syaat^cal udrks 
of vegetables. 

FACTOR, inAtornmeree, is an agent em¬ 
ployed by tnerchams residip|[ at otheaplaoes, to 
oviy or ml gpods, or negoUaw biUs, ot transact 
any kind ofausinesson thdt aocoiwitt and in- 
titled to a certain aHowatiee findiis troubla. A 
supercargo diffieri fioia a ffictor ia tlikr ffilc 
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Jmfltmitf tf CMt if «r 4 l>i% to oerform any fietioB, natutd, wto'# 

•« imiMir mVP-i )» into sritfi it, Aod aod uumal (QKuicy). $. A knack| hahkni 

fsuttWmoKi dexterity (Cfor/fufen). 6. QnaU^ 
abroad, and ftoitoDal; duposidoa or habit of or tQ 
oMcvi^^ QHVchu Bnt {Shk^et*^). ?• Natural ttirtuo; efitcacy 

4i)i0W' 4Mias, aiw thf xircuqistancea fqr wMcb (Afi/'/on). 8. Sower; authority {Shalctpe«niU 
<diM oi]»i| 00 owt«bloj Me th$ same. JPtivikgo; ,v^ to do any thing iUoaker). 

Tbfi AvkJ ftt ^ fac^ i» to pcooMie the htot FaisvLTfo m law, a privilege granted to • 

• i|lto|t|g«Pfi0<lf$oef^0fttodent hjb place of penou, Iw &vour and indulgeim, of dmng 

• ItoMtoto* jcttotoe exohauep; of dto ndtot# by W, heought not to do. Forjgrant- 
^OantityandquaUtyt^gOadsatowiietftfaeirpte- ing the« privileges thece is a court undi^ the 
.aent pwe, «nd4hepto^ili^fhntAtAoay ritf OI^ archbishop of €anterbar}r, called the court of 

topey^^obcot;^ tothet^towhu tile feculties, the chief oflicer of which is styled 
<»ipk)y[^tto(t9polt^h^rawraojtagiemii^ tester of the fiicoteiet, vrho hat a power of 
retortoif tohjhdirec^tipoj to<exeoototheir buai* panting dispeosetions in divers cases: at to 
nett mvtilh ih llto thet iCirctonetancm oiarry without the banns being tust published ; 

Bdtott;*to hn <toiy in totfriligpoon* distinct to ordain a tleacon ^er age; for a wn to auo* 
inhiaRGOotorts, wd purtO^linhisoprrespmd' coed his Esther iu hh heoeu^cei a derk to hold 
opfiK, As Adelhy ^ dUigeoce are cequired two or more liyiiti^, ke. 

the fyi^, to dtp law roqnires the like Faculty, in the scliools, a term applied to 

dhm tMeprinc^: Ut Uieretore, a merohant the diiereut members of ao university* divided 
remits counterfeit jewels toh4 who adh according to the aru and sciences uiwt them 

thm as trna PtoPj jnd sMtoins or daman thus in most universities there are (wr hicuU 
by impritamneni nr other punishment, the ties, via. l. Of arts, which include homanitf 
prinej^ ahall n<u Ptohe satisfaction to the nod pbilosoi^y. fZ. Of theology. 3.0fpby«ic. 
toetoi hut to the party who {^rchased them. And, 4. pT civil law. The degrees m tlje 
Jdiisineasof this kjod is called commiHion'bust- several faculties in our Imirerurito are th^ cf 
fWtt; Auid tilers in Una way have current as bachelor, master, and doctor. 
well as oomnittienaccouDtsconstantly between Faculty of advocatss, dterm aputie| 

ahem, and draw on, remit to, and swid com’* to the college ’Or society of advooatoi in Sirou 
missions to each othw on^ by the intercourse land* who plead in all actions before the court gf 
of letters, which, among men of honour, are as session. They meet in ihe beginHingjafeveryyear, 
obligatory and atohnritativa as all the bonds aodchoosetheaunualotticersofthcfoeie^,via. 
and ties of law. dean, treasurer, clerks, priyaie and public ex- 

In case of a factor's insolvency, tlic owner amicdtors, and a curator of their lihrory. The 
may reclaim his goods; and if they be sold on manner of admission into the faeuity nfad*^ 
trust, the owner, and not the lector’s creditors, cates is a trial of the civil law, ind Set^h 
ahall recover payment of the debts. law: the person desiring to headmiued having, 

Factors, in muUipUeation, a name given upon petition, obtained a recommendation to 
to the miiUi|dier and mnlMpltnand; so called the dean o< the faculty, he gives a remit to the 
bccauae they consutute the product, or factum, pm ate exaniinators, who at? nine ii^ ntmibcf, 
as it is sometimes called. and who, after their election, having dividi^ 

FACTORAGE, called also enmintssion, is ihebody of the civil law into nine parts,each Iftkr 
the allowance uvea to faotors by the merchant one, appoint a diet for CKahisnatten: in this 
who empli^v tWm. A factor's commission in diet there must be at least seven present, each 
Britain, on must kindsofgoods, is Si tier cent.: of whom examines ilie camUdatei and the 
on lead, and some other articles, S per cent. queiUon beii^ afterwards put, QuaiifiMi, yen 
h'A'CTOHY. s. ((mvajaclum.) 1. A house or not they give their optukm by bidioting, 
or distriot inhabited Iw traders in a distant upon which the CAodidato is cither admitted by 
country. llie traders embodied in one siming his petitioti, or remitted to his studies, 
place. After die privau trt«l the dean of 4he faculty 

FACTOTUM- r, tofott* Latin.) A assigns the candidate a title of the civjl Jaw, for 
servant enf^t^ alike m all kinds of busimss. the sgidact of a thesis i which brnigdbtributed 
EA/'CTUBE. a. (Foench.) The act or man- omoi^ the advoeatw, the fiicultv lueeton a d(w 
ner of making any thing. ^ appmnted, when three at least iif fifletui pubfe 

FACULa, in astronomy, certain bright naaminators dispute agunst th« thesis; and 
and sMtiing- parts, which the modern astrpno- afcerwaals the ^nliy give their opinions iw 
men have, 1^ means of teinicopes, oirsenxd bidlotioE, os in the nrivaia trial. If the caodt- 
upon or about the surfiien of the sun: they are Ami h ^nd quaUiied, the dean assigns him a 
hiU seldcw stoa. ']r& word is pure lAtUut biw for ao harangue b^ore th« lords; wiiich 
being a dimioative ofyiar, torch; and suppoiwd hanmgoe being o>»da> heUadmitted a member 
to he here applied ftom theif appearing and die- of tlie fjcoity, upon paying the fees, taking the 
imptoriax byturos. See ton*. awha to the govcrnioaut, and an oath to be 

F A*C17 LtY . $. {facuUi, Vt,faeuU«t> Lat.) faUJtful m bis oQiee. 

■I The power of doing any thing; aNlity FaCU^NP- a. (^andai, Lat.) iSloqitent. 
(/feakar). ft. Powets el the mind* imagtua' ToFA'PDLE. u.n. Tottifle; to toy; to 

Hen, leeMuii memofy {Smifih 3. Machnnical phiv. ^ 

|owar {IFs/ktoO* 4. (In j^>u<>0 A power io FADE. «• «• C/adt, Freodi.) i. To 
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tend from greater to Jess vieourji to grow weak; 
to languish. *S. To tend from a brighter to a 
wealver colour {Boyle), 3.^ To wither, as a 
vegetabte {Isaiah). 4. To die away gradually; 
to'vanish {Addison), 5. To be naturally not 
durable; to be transient {Locke). 

To Fade. v.a. To wear away} to reduce 
to langwr, to deprive of vigour {Dryden). 

To TADGE. «. «. (sej^jan, ^axon.) 1. 
To suit; to fit; to have one part consistent 
with another {Skakspeare). S. To agree; to 
live in amity (Budibras). 3, To succeed} to 
■hit {VEstrange). 

‘ F£CES. (from fm;, facts, Latin. It k 
doubtful whether this word is derived from 
facto, or from Jigo : it is moregeneraly referred 
by grammarians to the former, who add that 
the diphthong a is made use of to distinguish 
she dative case singular, which would other¬ 
wise he/«r, from feci the verb in the preter- 
perfcct tense.) Feces. The excremeniitious 
itratter of tlie intestines. 

The keen eye and assaying touch of the 
chemist, which have now ventured into every 
department, and material of nature, have not 
refrained from an examination of this repres¬ 
sive compound; and we shall give a few of 
the more general results which have been col¬ 
lected from the research. 

11:16 farces not only vary in their consistence 
in different animals, hut even in the same ani¬ 
mal at diflerent times, and this variety is found 
to |»ss through all the degrees, from a fluid 
state nearly to a firni solidity. The colour is 
equally variable: in man it is more or less yel- 
low} in some quadrupeds, as the horse and cow, 
it is a dark green; in the pig it is greyish j in 
the dog it is sometimes wnite, at other times 
black; in some kinds it is white like chalk, as 
in those particularly.that live by suction, viz. 
the Woockrock and snipe; in some insects it is 
red, as the bug and flea, whilst in others it is 

gieen. 

The odour also is various. It is generally 
more or less fetid, but in tlie cat it is extremely 
so, and Diorc so in carnivorous animals than 
gramtnivorotts .animals; whilst in those of some 
onintals there is scarcely any smell. 

Since the faeces are the refuse of the food, by 
which animals are supported, it Is tiatiirai, 
to suppose that these oifiercnces must arise 
from the nature^ and pTopetiies of the food 
the animal takes in; and this difference of food 
will equally have an influence on them when 
•obmitted to chemical analysis. With respect 
to their colour, it generally arises from a portion 
of bile they eontam; and as to their fetid odour, 
Eourcroy is of opinioD it arises from the com- 
mencement of putreffiction, which already takes 
place during their passage thfongb the intes¬ 
tines, although some chesnists will not allow of 
anv such putrefaction. 

Borne of the old alchemists had an idea that 
the philosopher's stone was concealed in animal 
Aeces, and-on this account many experiments 
have been made, partieuloriy upon the human, 
and those of quMrupeds; bat from the great 
•bsGsvi^that u thrown over theur writings no- 
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thing’ ^tisfictoiy is h),&e legnMi^ 

The best chemist, according to^Maeqwr,'who 
has-investigated the nature m human fccm,‘k 
Hombera; and this unplttsant opi^tion' he 
nndertom for the athifaclioD of a friend, who 
affirmed, that a' white oil, of no unpleasant 
odour, was to be extracted from, them, which 
{lossessed the valuable properto of fi&ing quick¬ 
silver in siKh a manner as to oe converted into- 
silver, liombeig found the‘(^, imt it had no- 
sueh effect on quicksilver. 

Fresh human fasces, distiUed on a water bath, 
even to dryness, afforded nothing but an aque¬ 
ous, clear, tastelea fluid, of a disagreeable smell} 
no volatile alkali, however, appeared, sdtbouj^ 
it had approached ’ to a putrid stale, whibt 
utrid suWances always afford it at ^e same 
cat. The dry residue, on increasing the heat 
by degrees, gave a volatile alkaline spirit and 
salt, a stinking oil anti a carbonaceous portion 
remained, consequently the same substances aa 
other animal niatters. 

The same sort of fasc'-'^ lixiviated with water, 
filtered and t vaporated, affbided an oily nitrat¬ 
ed salt, which fused on red hot coals like salt¬ 
petre, and heated to a certain point in close 
vessels, inflamed. Putrid excrements gave an 
oil without colour or smell. To this it may 
be added, that the faecal matter which Hom- 
berg analyzed was from a person who had 
been fed on coarse bread, and Champaignewine. 
We lenm from Haller, that the human faices 
contain a small quantity of acid, which is found 
in great abundance in the ruminating class; 
and Brugnatclli s|)eaksof an acid existing in the 
faces of carnivorous birds; those of the dog, 
however, contain none of it. Those of rumi¬ 
nating animals, likewise, effervesce with the 
nitrous acid, which is produced in a tnucfii 
stronger degree with the faeces of the dog, hen, 
and pigeon. In some countries it is not un¬ 
common to make use of pig’s dung instead ef 

The following is the result of a careful ana¬ 
lysis of human faeces according to Berzelius. 

Water.*.*.•73'3 

Vegetable and animal remains.7*0 

Bile...* O’t) 

Albumen. O-f) 

Peculiar extractive matter. 

Saits .. ita 

Slimy matter, consisting of resin of bile, 
peculiar animal matter, and iAsoluble 
residue .. 14’0 

iOO-0 

The excrementitious matter examined by 
Than* and Einhof was that of cattle fed at the 
stall, chiefly on turnips. It had tt yellowkh 
green colour, a smell somewhat similar to that 
of musk, but little taste. Its specific gravify 
was r04fi. It dill not alter vegetable blues, 
and of course contained no tmcomlnned acid 
or alkaii. 

Sulphuric acid, when mixed vnth thig laatf 
ter,' dcvelopes the odour of acetic acid; bw 
Thacf and Einhof have shown that this ac^ 
idoetpmexist in tha fwces, hut k formed 
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^tion of thiK sid^wic acid. The pwa I36'50g ^tisphospbat ofliis^ 
ilkalics, nitric and muriatic acids, produced Sig*i}48 silica ^ 

ittle change On die fsces of catUe, at least ‘ - 

vhen not assisted by heat. ' ' 35G-Oi7 

When too parts are dried on a steam bath. During these ten days she laid four eggs; the 
hw leave, 88 j of solid matter. shells of which contained 98 ’ 77 (> grains plvos- 

When eij^t ounces, or 3840 grains, were phorat of rune, and 453-417 grains carboiiat 
liffused through water, they let fall a quantity of lime. The racreinenis emitted during these 
>f sand, weighing 45 graius. ten days contaiiK^ 175'58y grains phosphat of. 

The watery solution being strained through lime, 58‘4i)4 grains of carbonat of lime, and 
I linen cloth left 600 grains of a yellowish ISd’SdO grains of silica. Consequently the 
Ibrous matter, which possessed the properties fixed parts thrown out of the system during 
)f the fihsrous matter oi plants. these ten days amounted to , 

The liquid, on standing, deposited a slimy 874*305 grains of phosphat of lime 

lubstance, which was separated by hitration. 51 I -911 carbouatoflime 

[t weighed when dry 480 grains. To this 185’86t> silica 

natter the fatces owe their ^lecullar colour and . . 

mtcll. |t was insoluble in water and alcohol. Given out 97 i *482 ^ 

When heated It smelled like bile. It burnt Taken in 366-057 
like vegetable matter. Alkalies scarcely affect- — —" ■ 

;d it. Sulphuric .acid developed the wour of Surplus 615*485 

acetic acid. Oxyinuriatic acid rendered it yel- . Consequently the quantity of fixed mattergivea 
low. Thaer ai)d Einhof conadcreti tins sub-. out of the system in ten days exceeded the quao- 
stauceas the remains of the vegetable matter tity taken hi by 615*485 grains, 
employed as bud by thecattie; but it is extreme- The silica taken in -amounted to 81 9.548 gra'tna 
iy probable that it might contain also a portion That gircu out was only 185*866 grains 
of the resin of bile, as Berzelius detected that ——— 

substance in a similar matter from the human Remains 34*888 

fxces. ■ Consequently there disappeared 34*888 graiiA 

The filtered solution passed through colour- of silica, 
less, but on exposure to tlie air borne in a The phosphat of lime taken 
few minntes wine yellow and then brown. in was . . . 136*509 graioa- 

When evaporated to dtyne» it left a brownish That given out was . 874*305 grain* 

matter, of a bitterish tasfe, and weighing <^> ———- 

grains. It was soluble in M**ater, insmublc in 137796 

ulcohol, and precipitated from water by that Consequently there must have been formed, 
liquid. It was not precipitated by infusion of by digestion 111 tliis fowl, no less than 137*796 
galls. Tlie solution was found to contain some grains of phasphat of lime, besides 511*911 
phosphoric salts. The 9 O grains of residue, grains of carbonat. Consequently lime (and, 
when heated, burnt like animal matter. They perhaps also phosphorus) is not a simple sub- 
soon ran into putrefaction, exhaling ammonia, stance, but a compound, and formed of in- 
W’hen evaporated to dryness and burnt, this gredients which exist in oat seed, water, or air, 
cxcrementitions matter left behind it an.ash, the only substances to which the fowl had ac- 
which was found (not reckoning the sand) to cess. Silica m.iy enter into its composition, as 
consist of the bllo wing salts and earths in the a part of the silica had disappeared) but if 
projmrttons statcil. so, it must be combined with a great quantity 

Lime. 12 of some other substance. 

Phosphat of ,Uu>e . 18*5 These consequences arc too important to be 

Magnesia .. g admitted without a very rigorous examination. 

Iron... 5 The experiment must be repeated frequently," 

Alumina with some iiianganese .. •. 14 and we must be absolutely certain that the hen. 

inlica ...... has no access to any calcareous earth, and that 

Muriatand sulphatol pot-ash ...... rs she has not ditniui^iied in weight; liecause in 

Thaer and^ Einhof made numerous expert- that case some of the calcareous earth of which 
naents on the pntrefiiction of cow-dung, noth jiart of her body is composed may have been 
in close vessels and in the open air, from which employetl. This rigour is the more neepsary, 
it would appear that the process resembles as it seems pretty ci Ident, from experiment* 

, closely the putrefiiciion of vegetable matter: made long ago, that some birds at least oinnot 
the oxym&rthe air being obundautlychangea produce eggs unless they hare access to cU- 
into camnic acid. careous earth. Dr. Fordyoe found, that, if the 

To Vauquelin we are indebted for an ana- canary bird was not supplied with lime at ttie 
lysis of the fixed parts of the excrements of time of her laying, she frequently died,. from 
iowls, and a comparison of them with the 6 x^ her eggs not coming forward properly. He di¬ 
parts of the food; from whi^ some very enri- videda number of these blras at inejiraeof 
ou* consequences may be deduced. their laying eggs into two jiarties to me one 

He found that a nen devoured in ten days he gave a piece of old mortar, whltii the little 
11111*843 grains troy of ojU. Tlie«e cun- animals swallowed gr 4 elily) they Uud their 
^iued . . 'eggs as usual, and all of thiin Ured; wh-'taas 
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many of ^ oi^ por^, whicR wore anpplwd 
Vith no lime diedt Vauqiwtin also asoettain- 
«d, abiding to Fourcroy, that pigjMnsdunK 
contains an acid of a peculiar nature, which 
incitases when the matter it diluted with wa¬ 
ter; but gradually gives place to ammonia, 
which is at least exhmed in abundance. 

while matter voided' by doga who fetd 
chiefly on bones, was formerly us^ in medi* 
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aeposdbk, dcmshtitiw nrfoot onif# wainm 
openAinoffliac ef'WauH^g.oat wbda'oud'vhi^; 
but it is only from gfainrarfd «nd(arfooi|il 
it calf be nrocbned m ealdfy, fbr flib ifirii)de 
method will not sntdseed ift did ndddflcerndl' 
seed.s, in which the mitUuretrfoil, ftSdula, add 
mucila]^ is So intimate, thatf both dbsoWd to» 
gether into a milky emulsion Whed agilatetl' 


nor been examined by modern ehemisb; but b rate the fzeciila flrom man^ of the 
supposed to consist in a great measure of the and soft psrtli in v^ich it is- indmately cbm- 
nartliy MTt of the bones used as food. bined with mucilage, efctkact, and saline suIk 

P.SCU1.A. (often spelt/rebfo, but without statices. 
authority from any ancient MSS. though/W ms lit all ptooesseS for the se)>aiatioti of fteetda 
bamfeo is perhaps molt rortect than fatus ; fibm other vegetable matters, it ^bukt be con- 
and ftces and faces are used indiscriminately stktltly kept in mind that only cold water is* 
as doubtful whether derived from yhctcor,/^.) to employed, for When traf it dissohres 
In chemists, a term generally applied'to any readily. 

tine pulverulent matter extracted ftonf whatever _ Puib ftecula (mking starch for an example) 
part of a vegetable, simply by breaking down is a wbitfe powder nearly if not absolutely in- 
itt texture,washing with water, and subsidence sipid, sOinewlrat adhering to the tongue, but ’ 
fora gteaftror less time, 'fhe ibecula is the r«^ily softening down in the'mouth into an 
substance deposited at the bottom of the water, incoherfng pulp. When exanuhed with care 
It is therefore in other words a' most minutely* id a sitting li^t, and especially with the help 
divided substance, capable of being for a time of a leitb, it is seen to be composed’ of small 
«iispended hut'not dissolved in cold water or in semi-iiansparent globules, with a satfltiy gloss 
the native vegetable juices. Of these the most and somewlwt w a crystalline arrangement, 
iftiporthnt is theamylaceous ftM:ula> or a nUtK- When in mass and squeezed between'the 
live insipid substance which is contained ino»t‘ flngeit, it breaks with a slight snap and a pe- 
abundantlyin all grains forming thelargestatid culiar idiott feel not easily de^tbtia; It'i& ndt 
most v'itiuable pan of their substance, aud when easily moistened with Cold vVater, tin the sue- 
separated^ jpurmed, and dried, is the common face of which it swims till thoroughly wetted, 
starch. Tile preparation of Starch as a Pure starch, when heated strondy In theopeti 
manufaetbre will be described under that air, passes from yeilbw to red one brown, soft- 
article, the chemical properties of pare ticcula elu, pufls up, exhales a white, pungent, acid , 
belong ti> the present subject. siiidfing smoke, exactly resentbling' that of 

Almost every part of vegetables will fur- mueiia^ or surar, and leaves a spong>’ and ra- 
itHh this ftecula, but it is particularly found in ther bulky com. The pitiductk of its distilia- 
all’gtains or seeds of whatever kind, is united tion are, a water loaded'witb pyromucous acid, 
in them with an extractive aud saccharine stime drops of red or brown oil, much carbonic 
uiaucr; sometimes with gluten and vegetable acid aud hydroearbonous ^nes. The coal 
albumen, with mucilage or with oil. It is also when ftilly calcined leaves slight tlkCes of pot-^ 
contained (piously though comparatively in ash and phosphat'of lime, 
less proportion in most roots, particularly the Starch does not easily alter iti the air, but by* 
tuberous and bulbous, in the niediillary part of very long keeping it runs into clots, and gets a> 
trees and plants, and sonfctimes nearly equally sour and’riincid sniell. 

(HITuscd oter the whole plant, as in many of die Fsecula rbbbed'wUH a’little cold water only 
lichens and plants of a stiiiilar genus. _ makes an incoherent mass, which on drying 
TUe extraction of the facciila is a very simple cracks into small pieces. With liiorfe vvetcr 
ifrocess, but from certain vc^tables it ran never and a moderate waMnth the mixture {ihriticnts 
DC obtained ilree ftoiii colour and' taste. The faintly, .Tnd t'urns soul, probably by‘producing 
root or gratn employed must first be tborOiiglily the acetous acid, 
bruised, rasped, or broken down in any way, Boiling water, 
aftid then washed with a quantity of cold water, forent manner on 
which becomes iomicdkteiy tnrbtd, and if the totally dissolves it into a thick, tauuribns, trotis:> 
fomulk' is-white, milky; and simply holds ther parent jelly, as is daily seen Ib the dtinUitiC 
fxcuia suspended in e state of extreme division, Uses of starch. This jelly becoouwtli^kar'arid’ 
lint without dUsoIving'any portion of it. 'litis tfiore* tenacious by long boilitig, and* it' will 
turbid Water is tllCti Iti hcimiitediandy separat- unite with boiling water iff any nraptirlltiin. 
vd iVtim tlte tibstius pbip by a skve, and allow- By- slow evaporation the jelly shnnixs m eW;ry 
ed to remain at rest tor a ttme, when the fecuta direction, and at last dries into a nearly trafis- 
wilt he found'otthe bottom, in'the form ofa parent brittle sul»tance, so closely rm^bKtlg 
V etyfine'cio6c>|rained powder; but without atiy the evaporated mlution of Wiucilt^, that 
tenacity cohcdOn, somewhat of flte consist- scarcely any dtflerenee can be found between 
ence ot very flne wetted sand. It should then tlw two. 

he. washed repeatedly with abunuanee of watef. The jelly when much diluted end dri^'on 
till this comes from Ktlidteiuriptd. very exteaded surfaces gives only a kind'of 


however, arts in a very dif». 
ftecula, for it stieedilyand'* 


uiced, ftutft 
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peei&Qf wiicfl> het^ and^witll' nearly-the same 
appeaf«nce»idiaaaUetMieheir«cliefn-oii' miteiiRge 
aiM sugar. The nitric acid, howe^ does^ot 
{iraduM'tMtlrfiaeal^dlemtueuMei^ Os it'dcies 
with gum mueilape. 

The aUtidlesdiswWe ftecuU with ease^ but 
without appearing' te< prodiice any material 
change in iiaoompe^titm. 

On>tlw<vriM»lai thereaemblance between the 
amylaceone ftooubt and itnuxlM-iaso-snimg, 
that they may almost be consitfered as- idenU- 
cal when eachis broughfto a-state-ofsolution 
in'water. 

tie gretn-pgtula qf Plante* 

A vast number of the green‘SUeenleut^plants 
when exposed to sli^t pressure-give a very 
turbid* green jaker hom which'a- feeula sob* 
sides-though* extremely slow, but it may be 
separated moru readily by the-filter. In this 
case the filtered Honor is tenaeions» but dear 
and colourless, and a-green pulp is left on the 
filter. ROuelle appears to nave been the first 
who clearly showed the nature of this fiecula, 
and proved it to be not in the least similar-to 
the amylaceous fiecula, but to be coraposetl of a 
sitbsianee resettling the t^>*'*^’Wheatt in* 
timateJy combi net) Hvith a Kind 'of'resln'sotubla 
in alcohol, to which the green colour .seems to 
boowingi - The dear Honor from -which this 
fscciila has subsided also nolds in solution an* 
other portion of'^nten, or a similar matter. 

Fonreroy considers this ftscnla-rather as al* 
buntinous^- and the substance contained in the 
clear litjuor to be still more‘<l«d«ledly so; but 
Frpnst has - pdnted out some difR*rences, and 
tlw other observatioin of this excellent chemist- 
on this subject are also important. 

■ W hen any of the grCen turbid juice of pldnts, 
su<h as- of cabbage, hemlock, cress, and the 
like, tsexixised to heat,-it coagulates or becomes 
ropy, and soon a eonsider^e quantity of a 
green,(ouahjglutinoQS moss separates in noccidi 
from the Uqiior, which is then left colouriess. 
'Fhe chaffiitert^ recent juice of plants also af¬ 
fords fioccnii of gluten, which readily separate 
al-n-heat as low as 146*; at this temperature 
llre-albumen of an e<^ mixed with water<wiU 
not -coagulate. VVticn the - coa^lated mass 
dries, it-hardens into ah elastic horny-sub¬ 
stance vi>hk4i will - not-agaiir unite with water. 
Ifthkfimubveiflter'lxrdtwiof afier-coagnlatkm 
by hem; bckcntnntler'Watar,' in warm weather 
itt boeomes pmkistve- in a ^y's time; and by- 
kteping it - grows excessively putrtd-,' with the 
fctos'att^dmgnninndniatter-m a hi^stateof 
dseomposkiom It appears to botothh that the 
cxecssive'puttescency of hOtnpris'owmg-whiltt 
it is rotring-iri-dhehtaM prapMett for s^ahing. 
Tha water iir-whlehthis'fhytuhi'bas been long 
kept contains sulphuretted hydrogen, carboaat' 
of-ammonia^ and ■some'glutea*d«solvedin'tha 
ammonia.. 

Tlie greenfiaecnla wherrputiiniopotash partly 
diauhtes thoresB) thh ineotubte peRfon-dhllihg; 
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tD'the botUm ttaagressF sedSment. Hie stJu* 
ttort-lfosit^r the- characters oif aniimd ntriter^' 
exhaling amidenia; and bladieotngrilver'imd' 
raatwolher metrilic solutions. 

When the entire green f!eeolou8'prect|dttte»'i 
feroied by bimtiirg tnrrecmit juke, is trexfoi^ 
Iqr aloohoU a portion only dissolves thtsein* 
leaving the true glbten untouched, and' wdiicii 
amounts- to about 80 |Kr. cent, oftheentira pie* 
cipitate. Hie akoholie solution evai^rated* to 
dtyness-leaves'Cas'RbneUe fint^obaerVed) a'soft 
green substanco resembling atresin. Alcohol 
also added to the juices gives a precipitate of 
Inttn', and unites witb-the-resin. It has beof 
oubt^i however, by Fartnenticr whether tbia 
green resin is properly so called, siiiee-it dbex' 
nof deposit* anythiiig onr mixture'witb-water, 
as-the* timHurcs of the true resins- do. Hie;' 
oxymuriatic acid in a fow'dayi takes away.-aijt 
cofour-from this green min, makes-itTopy like 
turpentine; and its solution in alcohol wultheti 
grow tnrb'id with'water. The entite green &<• 
cola is redUeed'-by ox^unatic acid to thcf co- 
lowof'dead leaves. Hie above resin givbsu 
dear-solution with potash, and this colourwiir 
attach itself to silk-, but it- is- not permanent. 
On the whole; therefore, theie-is much reason 
to believe that the grem fiecula of plants con¬ 
sists of gjoten intimately combined with asi^ 
stance very nearly rescuing a resin; and that 
it is (0 the formef principle' thaitte ttodriicr 
to animal putrefaetion and* die ammoniocaT 
products are owing, and in the-latter tfangreen 
colour seems entirely to reside. 

FABNZA'iCtbeaneient Fbomrfa); a-towtrit 
of Romagna, in Italy, with -a bisho^s'see; It* 
is famous for- fhte-earthen-wore. Iiat.*44.^ 21 
N-. I^. I1.4<r'K. 

PA'EIINUS (GabrielJ, a Lathr poet and*' 
writer of'the lOth'centory. He-wrote souM”^ 
Latin el^ies, and'fables iar thesame iangnagO’ 
in iamide verse'. Bentley has given his notes' 
upon IVrcnce entire, in his edition-of that aua 
thor. lie died- at Route in 16ht. 

F®X. {^axtjieda, faces.) 'nfedvineex- 
cretions. Scp-Fjecbs. 

To FAG.- »: o. Latin.)'To gpow 

weary; to faint with weariness (.MatkmzU)^ 

FAGARA. Iron-'wood.: In botany; agenns 
of tlic class tetrandtia, order monogyma. 
foar-cleft; ctmd.four^ialled'; capsule'two- 
vaived, one>secded. Twelve species; chic^ 
iiativesof t^Htistin.dr«aa(id South'-Ameiica, 
shrubby orurboreons: Tbte'chief is'fi octandra 
with [itniKite leaves,- downy'each sidd; thn' 
leafietsovate; toothed; commonpetioie wingi 
juinteci,. flowers* efebt—tnafei' A taM tree;, 

abounding-ia ft<lia&mie ghitinous'juice,'' rka 
cCmed fh^rsi wWi whitC'catexes anti ’yidtow-' 
corols. Its balaairr-resembles'tlfo'gumtaeataia- 
hoc; but' is not the-same-;'this latdl^ng tlte., 
pro^etton of the calophylhrm'. 

FA-OH (Ray.moRddela), an ingenioosFl^th; 
ardM, who aMi«red,'lqr hia'OWttapplicatibn,.a. 
great skill in drawii^widl- tWs pen-orlndi'im’ 
ink.' He eeaerallV it»ed>to dirir-m’a'pCiUto 
house; and paMhisteckettingg'w^h'tketch; 

, He died itged'dfe ’. 
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, FAGIUS (Paul), a/t(i«BvcHLi)7, a l«<ra- 
^ Protestant niinisisf, bow at ItheinuBern 

Germany, in 1504. He was a cchoc^ijf^t^r 
at Isnaj bat afierwants beeame a |i4i^otis 
preacii^r, aud wrote many books. The ptlne- 
cutioo in Germany menacing danger to all who 
did not yrofess the Romish doctrines, he and 
came over to England in 154d> at the 
invitation of archbishop Granmer, to perfect a 
lunw translation of the scriptures. Fagigs took 
toe Old Testament, aqd Bncer the New, fot 
their respective parts j but the design was at 
that time frustrated by the sudden death of 
both. Fagius died in 1550, andBucer did not 
live above a year after. Their bodies were dug 
up and burned in the reign of queen Mary. 

FAGNANO (Count JuliuvCharies de), 
sharquis of Toschi and St. Honorio, was one of 
the most distinguished Italian mathematicians. 
We have not been able to collect any authentic 
particulars relative to his life and person. It is 
conjectured tliat he was .bom about l 6 g 0 . He 
attained considerable eminence among the 
Italian geometers about 1 7 IQ: for at that 
period, he gave in the Italian journals some 
very inierestiDg memoirs on geometrical pro¬ 
blems and the trauscendental analysts. Seve¬ 
ral curious papers of his, on elliptic arcs. See. 
are given in the Lcipsic Acts. His works were 
collected and published by himself under the 
title Produazioiii mathematiche, del Conte 
CiuHs-Carlo di Fagnano, &c. Pesaro, 1750, 
S vols- 4to. The various objects of these can- 
sot here be detail. In the first volume there 
is a general theory of geometrical proportions: 
in the second a treatise on the properties of 
plane triangles, containing much very' curious 
Statter: among the other pieces in the second 
volume, are many which relate to the properties 
aiid uses of die curve called the lemniscatei a 
figure of which is engraven on the frontispiece 
of the book. Here also we find Fagnano’s 
curious theorem from whence may be deduced 
a hew measure of the arcs of the ellipse, hyper¬ 
bola, and conoid, first published in the Diarium 
Bruclitorium Italis, tom. 96. an. I 7 l 6 j a 
theorem which furnished part of the topics of 
dispute between the late Mr. John I.,anden, 
at^d Dr. Henry Clarke. (See Clarke’s Supple¬ 
ment to Lorgna on Series, p. 54, &c.) We 
have not learned the exact period of count 
Fagnano’s death. 

pAGtTAKO (John Francis de Tuscltis de), 
aithdeacon of Stnigaglia, the son of the above, 
was an able mathematician who trod in the 
ateps of bis father.. He has several interesting 
memoirs in the Letpsic Acts, for 1754, 1769, 
IW* 1775 ,'and 1776 . Our attempts to ob- 
taii>. any biographical information have here 
also been enuallir unsuecessfid. 

FAGON (Guy.Crement),. chief physician 
jb Louts’XlV. horn at Paris in 1652 . He was 
an early champion for the doctrine of the cir¬ 
culation of the blood, and was a laborious col- 
lecmr of plants to enritdt the royal garden, of 
which he was appointed superintendant. tiy 
hts recommeodation Tourneiort was sent to tlie 
' East for pUutts. Fagon died in 17 


FAGONlAt.in botany, a 
decandria, order mono^UHa* Ci^.«iy4^v- 
ed j petals fivet capsala five-celled, ten-y«b«d{ 
the cells one-seedw. Four specica: three na¬ 
tives of the east; and .one 01 Spain: all hen- 
baceous plants. 

FA^PYR17M» or BvCK-WHftAT. Sea 
Polygonum. 

FA'GOT. $. {Jbgod, Welsh j j%«l, Fr.) 

1 . A bundle of stl^s bound together finTth* 
fire {Ftuifax). 9. A bundle of sticks for any 
purpose , 3. A soldier numbered iu 

the muster roll, but not really existing. 

To Fa'got. V. 0 . (from the noun.) To tig 
up; to bundle toiKther {Druden), 

FAGOTTO. See Bassoon. 

FAGR.SA, in botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order mbnogmia. Cotol fwnnel- 
fuim, with a very long tube; stigma peltate; 
berry two-ceiled, fleshy; seeds gioWlar. One ■ 
species only; a shrub of Ceylon, with thick 
square branches, and large terminal flowers. 

.FAGUS, in botany, a genus of the class 
monoeeia, orderhexandria. Male; calyx cam- 
panulate, five-cleft; corolless; stamens from 
five to twelve. Fem.; calyx four-cleft ; cord¬ 
less; styles two or three-cleft; se^s two or 
three, covered with a coriaceous, prickly calyx. 
Five species. 

1 . F. castanea. Cliesnut-tree. Leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, with pointed serratures, naked under¬ 
neath ; prickles of the fruit compound and en« 

tangid togetber. liidigeuouf to our owa 

woods. 

2 . F. pumila. Dwarf chesnut, or chingua- 
pine. l.«aves lance-ovate, acutelyserrate, downy 
underneath; aments filiform, knotty. A na¬ 
tive of North America. 

3. F. sylvatica. Beech-tree. Leaves ovate, 
obscurely serrate; spines of the firuit simple. 
Common to our own woods. 

4. F. ferruginea. Leaves ovate-oblong, re¬ 
motely and acutely serrate, ^minted, downy 
underneath. North America. 


5. F. cochinchinensis. Leaves ovate, crowd¬ 
ed; fruit three-celled, three-valvcd. A na¬ 
tive of Cochinchina. 

The beech-tree is a native of Europe, and 
may be propagated seeds, or from suckers, 
but the first way is the most eligible. The 
season for sowing the seeds is any tiinefirom 
October to February. When the plants come 
up, they must be constantly kept clean from 
weeds, and' if tbick^together, the stron^st of 
them must be drawi^utin the autumn follow¬ 
ing, that those left may have room to mow; hy 
which means a seed bed may.|flbi^a three 
year’s draiqiht of young plants, which should 
be plantnl in a nursery, and at three feet dis¬ 
tance, if designed for timber-trees, row from 
row, and eighteen inches in the rows. But, 
if designed for hedges, to which the treeia well 
adapted, the distance need not be so great; two 
feet, row from row', and one foot in the rows, 
will be sufficient. In this .nm:sery they may 
remain two or three years, oluerving to clear 
tliem from weeds; as also to dig u^ the 
ground between the looti gt imi onee a yesf. 
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taKibs care not to bruise the roots, nor to dig 
the ground in summer, when the earth is hot, 
and drjr. When this tree js propaj^rted from 
^ckers, it should be planted at once where 
it is designed to stand. It will grow to a con* 
siderable height, and thrives least in a chalky 
or stotiy ground. 

lire common chesnut^tiee is more iVequen tly 
a native of Italy, and the southern parts of Ku> 
rope; and is propagated by planting the nuts 
in February in beds of fresh undiinged earth. 
The best nuts for sowing are those brought 
from Portugal and Spain. Thb tree, however, 
ripens its fruit veira well in our own country, 
which is as good for sowing, when the trees arc 
designed either fur timber or beauty, as the 
foreign nuts.' They may be raised either in 
ntftseries, or in the places where they are to 
stand, ifin a nursery, the spot should be chosen 
upon i>oor ground, and trenches should be open¬ 
ed about the middle of February, four inches 
deep, and six inches asunder. In these the 
chesnuts should be planted regularly, one every 
four inches, with the eye uppermost; and tlie 
earth bedrawn over them. Half a dozen of these 
trenches should be made, and then a space left 
bv way of an alley, to get between in order to 
clean them; then anotWr bed, of six rows, 
thus proceeding till a suihcieiit quantity be 
planted. Traps must be laid alxiut the ground 
for vermin. The plants will appear in two 
months, and should then be kejn clear from 

weeds, and suffered to sund two years:" at the 

end of this time they should be taken up, and 
planted at two feel distance, in rows, a vard 
asunder; the long tap-root is to heculofi', and 
care taken not to injure the others. 'I'he best 
time for removing them is early in March; 
when the side shouts must be carefully trimmed 
off, that they may grow upright and straight. 
When they nave stood four years in this place, 
they may be removed to the spots where they 
are designed to be stationary. 

Tile chesnut grows to an enormous size, and 
is remarkable for its longevity. The largest in 
the known world grow on the sides of mount 
Etna; but in our own country at Tortworih, 
in Gloucestershire, is a tree that measures fifty- 
two feet in its circumference, is proved to hate 
stood where it now is ever since the year 1150, 
fixes the boundary of the manor, and is pro¬ 
bably near a thousand years old. As an orna¬ 
ment, the chesnut has great beauty, though it 
yields hi elegance- to the beech and in dignity 
to the oak. As a timber, it is often empioyea 
as a substitute for oak; and where no greai'de- 
pendence ^s to be placed on its strength it 
answers extremely well. It is chiefly valuable, 
however, as staves for liqqor casks, and as un¬ 
derwood for hop poles. Its fruit is roiished 
by many animals, and may be employed as a 
substitute for flour. 

I'he beech is a tree, of pre-eminent value, 
whether r^arded as an ornament in our forests 
and pletmire grounds, or as a useful timber 
after it is felled. It makes tlie stateliest and 
'most magnificent single tree produced in this 
counttr; exhibiting a rotundity and eleganc* 
VOL, IV» 
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which almost may vie with the rode mkjes^of; 
the oak: its branches are r^nlar; itsfbl&gO 
soft; atid ite bark smooth and silvery. The 
chief objection to its use in architecture is that 
it is pecuiiarty subject to the worm: but the* 
cabinet-maker and turner employ it more than 
any other timber: and it is to them what the 
oak is to the ship-builder, or ffie ash to the 
wheelwrigiit. Its natural soil and ntnation is 
a dry, limy height, in wjiich it will grow to e 
prodigious sizelnd extent of ramification. The 
seeds yield a good lamp oil, and are eagerly 
eaten by squirrels, mice, and swine; the oil 
they contain is expressed in Silesia, and used by 
the poor people instead of batter. 

FAHLUN, a town of Sweden, capital of 
Dalecarlia, situate in the midst of rocks and 
hills, between the lakes of Run and Warpen. 
It contains tvyo churches, and (including the 
miners) 7000 inhabitants. The copper mine, 
which gives existence and celebrity to the town, 
is on its east side. Lat. 60 . 34 N. Lon. 
10*. 42 E. 

FAHRENHEIT (Gabriel Daniel), an in- 

f enious experimental philosopher, bom at 
)aiitzic in lOSti. About 1726 he improved 
the thermometer, .by making use of mercury 
instead of spirits of wine, and forming a new 
scale for the instrument, grounded upon the 
most accurate experiments. The English have 
generallv adopted this scale, white the French 
prefer Reaumur’s, or recently, the centigrade 

iheniiometer. Fahrcuhcii wrote a dissertatioa 

on iherinmneters, and died in 1736. 

To FAIL. v.n. ifaitler, French.) l.Tobe 
deficient; to ccase frum funner {denty; to fail 
short {Locke) S. To be extinct; to cease; to 
be no longer produced (Psa/ms), 3. To cease; 
to perish; to be lost {Addi$on). 4. To die; 
to lose life {Shakspeare). 6 . To sink; to be 
borne down {haiah). 6 . To decay; to decline; 
to languish {Milton). 7 . To miss; not to pro¬ 
duce its effect {liacou). 8 . To miss; not to 
succeed in a design {S^mkspeare). 9 . To be 
deficient in duty (Wake). 

2'o Fail. v. a. 1. To desert; not to con¬ 
tinue to assist or supply; todi 3 ap]^int(LM'I‘r). 
2. Not to assist; to neglect (Davies). 3. To 
omit ; not to perform {Drydm). 4. Toba 
wanting to (Kings). 

Vail. s. (from the verb.) 1, Miscarriage; 
miss;' unsuccessfulness. 2. Omission; non¬ 
performance (Sltaksp.). 3. Deficienee; want. 
4. Death; extinction (A'^o^speare). 

FA FLING. 3 . (from/oi/.) Deficiency; 
imperfection; lapse (Rtigerr). 

FAl'LURE. r. (from/ai/.) I. l]^fici«ice; 
cessation {Woodward). 2. Omission; non¬ 
performance ; slip (South). 3. A lapse; e 
slight fault. 

FAIN. a.(peaxnjSaxon.) 1. Glad; menj; 
cheerful; fond (Spenser). S. Forced; obhg- 
ed; compelled (Hooker). 

Fain. ad. Gladly; veiydesirously (Swxft). 
To Faiw. V. n. To wish; to desire fondly 

(Spenser). _ — 

To FAINT, e. B. (/atiw, French.) I. To 
decay; to wear or waste away q^My, 2. To 
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lose die auitAal functions; to sink motionless 
and senseless guardian), 3. To grow feeble 
(Bacon). 4. To sink into dejection (Mifrtn). 

7’o Faint, v. a. To deject; to depress ; to 
enfeeble (Skakspeare). 

Faint, a. (fane, French.) i. Languid; 
■weak; feeble C7’mp/e). 2 . Not bright; not 
-vivid; not striking (Newton). 3. Not loud; 
not piercing (Bople). 4. Feeble of body 
(Rafiibler). b. Cowardly; timorons (Camden). 
6 . J)ejccted; dcprcssecf (Hebrews). 7 . Not 
vigorous; not active (Davies). 

Faint>action> in aw, a feigned action, 
or such as, although the words of the writ are 
true, yet, for certain causes, the plaintiil' has no 
title to recover by. 

Faint-pleader, in law, a covinous, 
false. Or coHusory manner of pleading, to the 
deceit of a third person. 

FAINTHEA'RTED. a. (faint and heart.) 
Cowardly; timorous (Isaiah), 

FAINTHEA'RTEDLY. ad. Timorously. 

FAINTHEA'RTEDNESS. s. Cowanlice; 
timorousness; 'want of courage, 

FA'INTING. s, (fromjfaia/.) Deliquium; 
temporary loss of animal motion. See Syn- 
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FA'INTISIINESS. s. (from faint.) M'eak- 
ness in a slight degree; incipient debility (At- 
buthnot). 

FA'INTLING. a. ({torn faint.) Timorous; 
feebleminded (Arbuthmt). 

FA-'INTLY. ad. (fromjfainl.j 1 . Feebly; 
languidly (W^alsh). 2 . Not in bright colours 
(Pope). 3. Without force of representation 
(Shakspeare). 4. Without strength of body 
(Dryden). 5. Not vigorously; not actively 
(Shakspeare). 6. 'Timorously; with dejection 
(Denham). 

FA'INTNESS.s. (from/«i«f.) I.Languor; 
feebleness; want of strength. 2 . Inactivity; 
want of vigour (Spenser). 3. Timorousucss; 
dejection (Shakspeare). 

FA'IN'FY. a. (froin./ittnl.) Weak; feeble; 
lai^utd; debiiiiated (linden). 

FAIR. a. (paisep, Saxon.) 1 . BeaiUifnl; 
elegant of feature; handsome (Shakspeare). 
2 . Not black; not brown; white in the com¬ 
plexion (Hale), 3. Pleasing to the eye (Shak- 
speare). 4. Clear; pure (Boyte). 6 . Not 
doudy; not foul; not temjicstuous (>S7i«^.sp.). 
6. Favourable; prosperous (Prior). 7 . Likely 
to succeed (Shakspeare). 8. Equal; just (C'/or 
tendon), g. Not effected by any insidious or 
unlawful methods; not foul (Temple). lO. 
Not practising any fraudulent or insidious arts 
(Pope). II. Open; direct (Dryden). 12 . 
Gentle; mild; nOtcompulsoiy (<$pmer). 13 . 
Mildi not severe (il|fi«em). 14. Pleasing; 
civil (Shakspeare). Id. Equitable; not in- 
jnrinus (Milton). l 6 . Commodious; easy 
iShek.). 17 . Liberal; not narrow (Carew). 

' Fair. ad. (from the adjective.) 1, Gen^; 
decently; without violence (tocke). 2. Ci¬ 
villy; complaisantly (Dryden). 3. Happily; 
siKxsessfulIy (Shakspeare). 4. On good terms 
{€k^tler)f, 

Fair. s. }. A beauty; elliptically « ikir 
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woman (Dryden), 2. Hencity; jtfst dealing 
(Arbuthnol). 

Fair, a greater kind of market, granted to 
a town, by privilege, for the more speedy and 
commodious providing of such things as the 
place stands in need of. The word fair is 
formed from the Frenchybire, which signifies 
the same thing; and foire is by some derived 
from the Latinmarket; by others from 
the Latin firiw, because anciently fairs were 
always held in those places where the wakes, 
or feasts of the dedications of churches, called 
feria, were held. It is incident to a fair, that 

i iersons should be free from being arrested in it 
or any other debt or contract than what was 
contracted in the same; or, at least, promised 
to he paid there. These fairs are generally kept 
once or twice a year; and, by statute, tlfcy 
shall not be held longer than they ought, by the 
lords thereof, on pain of their being scizetl into 
the king's hands, fkc. Also, prtKlatnation is 
to be made, bow long they are to continue ; 
and no jicrson shall sell any goods after the 
time of the fair is ended, on forfeit of double 
the value, one fourth to the prosecutor and the 
rest to the king. There is a toll usually paid 
in fairs on the sale of goods, and for stallage, 
picage, Sec. 

Fairs abroad are either free, or charged with 
toll and impost. The privileges of ftec fairs 
consi-.l chiony, first, in that all traders, &c. 
whether natives or foreigners, are allowed to 
enter the kingdom, and are under the royal 
protection, exempt from duties, impositions, 
tolls, &c. Secondly, that merchants, in going 
or returning, cannot be molested or arrested, 
or their goods stojqicd. 'I'liey are establishetl 

by lelters-paleiit trom ilie prince. Fairs, pur- 

ticiilarly free fairs, make a very considerable 
article In the commerce of Euro]je, especially 
tli-at of ilie Mediterranean, and inland, parts of 
Germanv, See. ' 

The prineip.d IJiltish fairs, arc, I. Stnrbridge 
fair, near (annhridge, formerly the largest in 
Britain; hut lately it has somewhat declincil. 
2 . Bn-iol has two fairs, very near as great as 
that of Stiirhridge. 3. Kxctcr. 4. Westches¬ 
ter. 5. Edinburgh, (j. Wheyhill; and, 7 . 
Biirfnrd fair; both for sheep. 8 . Pancras fair, 
in Staffordshire, for saddle-horses, g. Bartho¬ 
lomew-fair, at London, forleaiiaiid'S^'elsh black 
ciiilc. 10 St. Faith’s, in Norfolk, for Scotch 
runts. 1 i .Yarmouth and l.owestoill(islung-fairs 
for herrings, the only fishing-fairs in Gitat Bri¬ 
tain. 12.1pswichhutter-fair. IS.Woodborough- 
hill, in ijorsetshire, for West country manu¬ 
factures, as kerseys, dru^ets, kc., 14. Two 
cheese fairs at Chipping Norton: with innu¬ 
merable other fairs, besides weekly markets, 
for all sorts of goods, as well onr own as of fo¬ 
reign growth. 

The principl fairs abroad are at Frankfort, 
I..fipsic, Novi, Riga, Archangel, St. Germain, 
Lyons, Beaucaire, &e. 

Faik-mai0-of-Kent, in botany. Sec 
Ranunculus. 

FAIRBURN WATER. A sulpbureous 
water in the county of Rossi iit North Btitatn. 
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FAIRFAX (Edward), an English poet. He 
was the son of sir Thomas Fairfax, of Denton, 
in Yorkshire, and discovered, when young, a 
lively taste for poetiy: he translated Tasso’s 
poem of Godfrey of bullogn into English verse, 
which was greatly admired by king James and 
Charles I. He died about 1032, at his seat in 
Yorksliire. 

FAIRFORD, a town of Gloucestershire, 
with a market on Thursday. The church was 
built for the sake of the glass, taken in a ship 

9 to Rome. It has S 8 larra windovvs, cu- 
y painted with scripture histories, in ex» 
tremely beautiful colours; and designed by the 
famous Albert Outer. JL^t. 51. 40 N. I. 011 . 
1.44 W. 

FAIRING, j. A present given at, or brought 
ftom, a fair. 

FAIR ISLE, an island of the Northern 
ocean, between Shetland artd Orkney, from 
both which its high towering rocks are visible. 

FA'IRLY. fld. (fromyair.) 1 . Beautifully. 

2 . Grmniodiously; conveniently {Dryden). 

3. Honestly; justly; without shift {jjaem). 

4. Ipgeuuously; plainly; openly {Pope).^ 5. 
Candidly; without sinistrous interpretations 
{Drydcn). 6. Without violence to right reason 
{Dryden). 7 . Without blots {tihakspearc). 
8. Completely; without any deficienceCSjifr/.). 

FA'IRNESS. s. (from fair.) 1. Beauty; 
elegance of form (&'dnr»). 2. lioiicsly: can¬ 
dour; ingenuity (/fWer^j/ry). 

FA'IRSPOKEN. a. (from/air and speak.) 
Bland and civil in language and address 
( Hooker). 

FAIRY. (Neither Johnsfm nor any of liis 
predecessors has been able 10 trace the origin 
of this term : like the leini genii, u-liicb Inis 
also Iwen suiiposcd'to be derived from tiie La¬ 
tin, it is pure genuine Saracenic ; and exists 
literally both in the Ar.ibic and Persian, neatly 
in the same seuse in which we use it.) 111 oti- 
enlal tradiiions and romances, a sort of deity, or 
imaginary genius, conversant on the earth, .ind 
distinguished by a variety of fantastical actions 
either gtiod or bad. Among oursthes they arc 
most usually represented as females of an order 
superior to human nature, yet subject to wants, 
passions, accidents, and even death; sprightly 
and benevolent while young and handsome; 
morose, peevish, and malignant, if ugly, or in 
the decline of their hcanty; fond of appearing 
in white, whence, by credulous people, they 
wer»A)ften called the white ladies. 

Fairy circle, or ring, a phasnomenon 
pretty frequent in the fields, &c. supposed by 
the \ ulgar to be traced bv the fairies in ihcir 
dances. There are two kinds of it; one of 
about seven yards in diameter, containing a 
round bare oath, a foot broad, with green grass 
in the. middle of it. The other is of different 
extt'nt, encompassed with a circumference of 
grass. Messrs. Jes^p and Walker, in the 
Philosophical Traiuactions, ascribe them to 
lightning; and Mr. Nicholson, in his Journal 
(vol. i.p. 546 .} has related some circumstances 
ohserveo by himself after a thunder-storm, 
which show that in some instances these fairy 
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rings are really prodnoed by explosions of 
ligntnlng. Still, nowever, it is admitted as 
incontrovertible, that in many cases the rings 
are caused by the running of a fungus. 

Mr. Gough, Mr. Plorian*Jolly, and Dr. 
Wollaston, iiave recently written upon thn 
subject. But it is, nevertheless, still tnroudesi 
in some obscurity. 

Fairy, a. I. Given by fairies. 2 . Belong-* 
ing to fairies {Shakspeare). 

FA'IRYSTONE. *. A stone found in 
gravel-pits. 

FAISANS, an island in the river Bidassoa, 
which separates France from Spain. It is also 
called the Island of Conference, because Lewis 
XIV. and Philip IV. here swore to observe the 
peace of the Pyrenees, in 1660 , after 24 con¬ 
ferences between their ministers. Here also 
the hostages of France and Spain are received 
and delivered, it being constdered as a neutral 
jilace. It is situate between Andaye and Fon- 
tarabia. Lat. 43. 20 N. Lon. 1 .46 W. 

FAISTENBERGER (Anthony), a painter 
of Inspruck, born in 1678 , and di«l in 1722. 
His landscapes are pleasing, and the buildings 
are designetl in the Roman taste. The scenes 
are generally solemn, though enlivened by cas¬ 
cades, rivers, and rocks; the trees are natural, 
their foliage touched with spirit, and the co¬ 
louring is real nature. He had a younger 
brother called Joseph, whose manner so re¬ 
sembles that of Anthony as hardly to be dis¬ 
tinguished from it. 

FAITH, s. (/b». French.) 1 . Belief of the 
levcaled truths of religion {Hooker. Hammond). 
S. The system of re\ ealed truths held by the 
Christian .church {Arts). 3. Trust in God 
{SwiJ't). 4. Tenet held {Shakspeare), 5. 
Trust in the honesty or veracity of another. 6 . 
Fidelity; unshaken adherence {Milion). 7 . 
Honour; social confidence (Dryden). 8 . Sin¬ 
cerity; hoiK'.sty; veracity {Shakspeare). g. 
Pi-oiiiir.<^ given {Shakspeare). 

Faith, Fiues, in antiquity, as denoting 
honesty or fidelity, was deified by the Romans, 
am) rcnresenled with an erect open air, and 
clrcssen in a thin robe, so fine that one might 
see tlirough it. This deity is also repr«ent«l 
as very old and grey-headra; and she. appears 
on medals .as giving her hand, and sometimes 
only by two liands joined together. 

Faith, in philosophy and theology, that as¬ 
sent which vve give to a proposition Mvancedby 
another, the truth of which we do not immedi¬ 
ately perceive from our own reason or experi- 
eiKe; or it is a judgment, or assent of the 
mind, the motive whereof is not any intrinsic 
evidence, but the anthority, or tattmony, of 
some other wlio reveals or relates it. 

Hence, as there are two kinds of authorises; 
and testimonies, the one of God, and the othcc 
of man, faith becomes distinguished into divine 
and human. 

Faith (Divine), is that founded on the au¬ 
thority of God; or it is that assent we give to 
what IS revealed by God. 

The objects of this faith, therefore, ate mat¬ 
ters of revelatioH. 
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fAtTH (Huniaa)f is that whereby we be¬ 
lieve v«^at is told lu by men. 

The object hereof is matter of human testi¬ 
mony ana evidence. 

Faith, in practical theology, makes the first 
of the theolomcal virtues or graces. 

Faith in God, in this sense, denotes such a 
conviction of his being, perfections, character, 
and government, as prMuces love, trust, wor¬ 
ship, obedience, and resignation. Faith in 
Christ, as it has been denned by some, is a 
nn-re assent to the gospel as true; according to 
•others,' it signifies such a persuasion that he is 
the Messiah, and such a desire and expectation 
of the blessings which he has promised iu his 
gospel to his sincere disciples, as engage the 
mind to fix its dependence upon him, and sub¬ 
ject itself to him tn all the ways of holy obeJi- 
encc} and thus defined it is a very extensive 
principle, and includes in iU nature and in- 
separaolc effects the whole of moral virtue, in 
this sense it has been said, that under the gos¬ 
pel a man is justified by faith. Faith, likewise, 
III respect to futurity, is a moral principle, im¬ 
plying such a conviction of the reality and im¬ 
portance of a future state as is suiiicient to 
regulate the temiier and conduct. 

TAl^THBREACH. s. C/iii/A and hreach.) 
Breach of fidelity; disloyalty; perfidy {Shak- 
speare), 

. FAITHED. a. {trotafailh.) Honest; sin¬ 
cere: not \n use [Shakspeare). 

FAITHFUL, o. (Jailh and JkU-) I. Firm 
in adherence to the truth of reli^on U''pkc- 
sians). S. Of true fidelity; loyal; true lo the 
allegiance or duty professed {Milton'). 3. 
Honest: upright; without fraud {Numbm). 
4 . Observant of compact or promise {Dry 
tlen). 

FAITHFULLY, ad. 1. With firm belief 
in relizion.^ S. With full confidence in God. 
a. With strict adherence to duty {Shaksprarc). 
4 . Without failure of performance {Dryden). 
8.Sincerely; with strong promises {Bacon). 
€. Honestly; without fraud {Houth). 7. Con¬ 
fidently; steadily (SAaLfieorc). 

FAITHFULNESS.*, {from faUhJul.) 1. 
Slones^; veracity {Psalms). S. Adherence to 
duty; lo^ty {Drydm). 

FAITHLESNESS. s. (from1. 
Treachery; perfidy. 9. Unbelief as to reveal¬ 
ed religion. 

FAITHLESS, a. (from fatth.) I. With¬ 
out belief iiT the reveaM truths of religion; un- 
"Converted {Booker). 2.Perfidious; disloyal; 
Aot true to duty {Shakspewe). 

FAITHORNE (WUliam), an English 
painter and engraver. He was a soldier in the 

S al army during the civil wars, and was 
en ^soner by Cromwell. On obtaining 
bis libera he went to France, where he studied 
under Cnampaigine. AAer his return to Eng¬ 
land he practised both painting in miniature 
and engraving, but chiefly the mtter. He also 
published a book in drawing, graviog, and etch¬ 
ing.' He died in 1691 , ag^about 7^. His 
son, William Faithoue, was a godd mgr^ver 
in Qiezzotmto. 
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FA'ITOUR. *. {/aitard, Fr.) A 6 C<mr 
drel; a rascal; a mean fellow: obsolete {Spen.). 

FAKE. * A coil of rope {Harris'). 

FAKENHAM, a town in Norfolk, with a 
market on Thursdays. Lat. 52. 53 N. Loo. 
0. 58 E. 

FAKIRS, Indian monks or friars. They 
out-do (he severity and mortification of the an¬ 
cient anchorets or solitaries. Some of them 
make a vow of continuing all their lifetime in 
one posture, and keep it efleetually. Others 
never lie down; but continue in a standing 
posture all their lives, supported only by a 
slick, or rope under their arm-pits. Some 
mangle their bodies with scourges and knives. 
'I'hey look upon themselves to have conquered 
every passion, and triumphed over the world; 
aud accordingly scruple not, as if in a state of 
innocence, to appear entirely naked in public. 
The coniiiion people ofEast India are thorough¬ 
ly persuaded of the virtue and innocence of the 
fakirs; notwithstanding which they are ac¬ 
cused of committing the most enormous crimes 
in private. 

It is more than probable, these Indian friars 
have some secret art to lull their senses asleep, 
in order to render themselves in a great mea¬ 
sure insensible of the excessive torments they 
voluntarily undergo. Ovington assures us 
that, as he was one day in an assembly of 
fakirs, he observed that they drank opiates in¬ 
fused in water; the intoxicating virtue whereof 
was enough to turn their brain.” 

The garment of the chief fakirs consists of 
three or four yards of orange-coloured linen, 
which they tie round them, and a skin, 
which hangs over their shoulders. The hair is 
woven in tresses, and forms a kind of turban. 
The superior of the fakirs is distinguished from 
the rest by having a greater number of pieces 
in his garment, and by a chain of iron, two 
yards lung, tied to his leg. When be designs 
to rest in any place, a garment is spread upon 
the ground; on which he sits and gives audi¬ 
ence, whilst his disciples publish his virtues. 
Some persons of quality in India have become 
fakirs: among others, five great lords belong¬ 
ing to the court of Cha-gehan, mogul of the 
Indies. It is said, there are about two milliona 
of fakirs in the East Indies. 

FA1.AISE, a town of France, in the depart¬ 
ment of Calvados, with a castle, and one of 
the finest towers in France. It is remarkable 
for being tlie birth-place of William the Con¬ 
queror. It has a good trade in serges, linen, 
and lace. Lat. 48. 53 N. Lon. 0.2 W. 

FALCA'DE. s. {{iovafalx,/alcis, Latin.) 
A horse is said to make J'alcades, when he 
throws himself upon his haunclies two or three 
times as in veryquick curvets {Farrier'sDiet.), 

FA'LCA'rEu. a, (J'akatus, Lat.) Hcoked; 
bent like a reaping book {Harris). 

FALCATION. s. Crookedness; form like 
that of a reaper’s hook {Brown). 

falciform process , {falciformist 
from/a/.v, a scythe, and Jorma, resemblance.) 
'rite falx. A process of the dura mater, the; 
arises'front the grisUi gsIUi sejutratca the henu* 
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9 pbeits of die brain, and tcrminafes in the ten- 
torum. 

FA'LCHION. s. {faulchion,fauchont Fr.) 
A short, crooited, sword, or scymetar. 

FALCO, in zoology, a genus of the class 
arcs, order accipitres. Bill hooked, the base 
covered with a cere; head covered, with close* 
set feathers; tongue bifid. 

Those, for the most part, are a rapacious 
tribe, and feed on putrid carcases; yet seldom, 
and never but when pres^d by extreme hunger, 
attack living animals; they are lx>id, and fly with 
great speed when high in the air, but slowly in 
its^lower regions; have an exquisite sense of 
snTelhand are very quick-sighted: not grcgari- 
uus; generally butld in clefts of impending rocks 
their nests, which are called eyries, a term, 
however, which merely implies a place of eggs; 
but a few of them make their nests on uie 
ground : the bill more hooked than in the vul¬ 
ture tribe; nostrils small, oval, placed in the 
cere; legs and feet scaly; middle and outer 

toes coimected. A hundred and tliirty-aix 
species, including the tribes of eagle, falcon, 
and osprey; some birds improperly termed vul¬ 
tures, kite, hawk, buzzard, ring-tail, merlin, 
and hubby, scattered over the four continents 
of the globe; of which twenty-four arc found 
in the interior or on the coasts of our own 
country. See Nat. Hist. pi. xcv. xcviii. c. 
cvi. and cxvi. 

1. F. ossifragus. Osprey. Cere and legs yel¬ 
low, the latter somewhat downy; body ferru- 
ffiiious; tail-feathers white on the inner side. 
Inhabits Europe and North America; size of 
a turkey; lives chiefly on fishes, iipun which 
it darts down with surprising spccu and dex¬ 
terity when they are near the surface; but is 
incapable of diving after them. Its intuscular 
strength in the act of flying is very great; the 
flsli It generally darts u|>on is suliiioti; yet it 
has occasionally brought up a seal in its talons: 
and a curious print is exhibited by Barlow 
(which he took from having been an eye-wit¬ 
ness of the fact itself) of an os])rey soaring with 
a cat in the air, who resisted the capture with 
great spirit, in consequence of which both ani¬ 
mals fell much injured to the ground, and 
were taken up by the designer himself, and are 
engraved in tlieSflth plateof his collection. 

S. F. leucocephalus. Bald eagle. Cere and 
legs yellow; legs somewhat dotvny; body 
bro\^; head and tail white. Inhabits the 
woods of Europe and America: three feet three 
inches long; fWds on hogs, lambs, and fishes, 
which it takes from other birds; nest large; 
lays two eggs. 

3. F. ehrj'saetos. Golden eagle. Cere yel¬ 
low ; legs downy, yellowish-rusty; body I'arie- 
gated, mwn and rusty; tail black, waved at 
the base with cinereous. 1 nhabits Europe and 
Siberia; flies to a vast height in serene weatfaer, 
and descends aminst h storm; three feet long; 
legs feathered down to the toes; tail white Ik- 
neath, black at tho tip. The general weight 
is about twelve pounds. There are two in¬ 
stances in Gotland of this bird haying flown 
awM with infants to its uest: yet in Mth the 
then was discovered time enough to extricate 


them without essential damage; Very long- 
lival, many instances ocenrring of its eiusting 
upwards of a eentu^; whence probably tlie 
allusion of the psalmist, “ thy youth is renew¬ 
ed like the eagle’s.” Being capable of enduring 
abstinence; instances having occurred of its 
continuing for upwards of twenty days withoi|K 
food of any kind. ^ 

4. F. fulcus. Ring-tailed eagle. Cere yel¬ 
low; legs downy, rusty; back brown; ‘tail 
with a white band. Another variety, with a 
while tail with a brown tip. Inhabits Europe, 
Asia, and America : builds on lofty rocks; is 
trained by the Tartars to hunt hares, aiitcloprs, 
and foxes: its quill-feathers are used to mount 
arrows. 


5. P. serpentarius. Secretara vulture. Body 
black; hiiM-head crested; tail-feathers white 
at the tips, the two middle ones lot^st; legs 
very long. Inhabits interior Africa, and the 
Philippine islands; three feet high; feeds on 
smaller animals. 

ft, F. harpyja. Crested eagle. Heed crested 
with long feathers; body Iwncath variegated. 
Inhabits South America; size of a sheep; is 
said to be able to cleave a man's skull at a 
stroke; erects the crest in die form of a ooro* 


lu-t. 

7. F. bnrbatus. Bearded eagle. Whitish- 
fieiy red; back brown; a black stripe above 
and beneath the eyes. Two other varieties 
from difference or different disposition of co¬ 
lours. Inhabits the Alps; the two last varie¬ 
ties the mountains of Persia: four feet long; 
builds in holes of inaccessible rocks; preys on 
alpine quadrupeds; and will attack men when 
ublcep: Hies in flocks. 

8. F. Gallicus. French eagle. Bill cinereous.; 
legs naketi, yellowish; body grey-brown; be- 
neath (in the male) whitish, with reddish 
brown spots. Inhabits France; two feet long; 
feeds on rats, mice, and frogs; builds its nest 
mostly on the ground ^ lays mree grey 

4). F. inilvus. Kite. Cere yellow; tail 
forked; body ferruginous; head whitish. 

Another variety; crown aud throat ches* 
nut. 

y. Cere greenish; body brownish; head, 
throat, and chin chesnnt. 

i. Coverts of the back violet; feathers tipt 
with a white spot. 

Inhabits Europe, Asia, and Africa: about 
two feet long; feeds on offal and poultry; flies 
placidly, and fbretels storms by tto clamour; 
eggs three, roundish, whitish, with dirty yel¬ 
low spots; migrates into Europe the beginning 
of April. 

10. F. Ausiriacus. Austrian kite. Cere ami 
legs yellow; legs soqicwhat downy; body 
above'chesnut, beneath brickdust colour s|)ot- 
ted with brown: tail forked. Inhabits the 
woods of Austria; size of e. milvus; feeds ou 
birds and bats. 

11. F. haliaetos. Bald buzzatth Cere am) 
feet blue; body brown pbove, white beneath; 
head white, 

€. Another variety. Cere cinereous, kgs 
pale; body above grey, beneath whitish; 
tail equal. , 
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y. Tfil brown, colour of the body, crown 
black, or brown variegated with while} 
belly white. 

<>. Body rusty brown; a white line from the 
upper mandible through the region of the 
eyes to the hind head, which is also white. 
Inhabits Europe, America, and Siberia, 
in marshy places, building among the 
reeds; nearly two feet long; feeds on 
ducks and Ashes, which it catches by div¬ 
ine for. 

13. F. antillarum. Mansfenny. Body 
brown; belly white; crown black. Inhabits 
the West Indian islands; eighteen inches long; 
feeds on birds and reptiles; Tegs and claws very 
large and strong. 

13. F. orientalis. Oriental hawk. Legs 
lead colour; above the eyes a ferruginous 
streak; head and bo<ly above dusky brown, 
beneath rusty brown; tail spotted with white. 
Inhabits .Tapan: seventeen inches long. 

14. F. butes. Buzzard, (’ere and legs yel¬ 
low ; boiiy brown; belly pale with brown spots. 
Inhabits our own country and Europe at large; 
twenty inches long; fe^s on birds, insects, 
and smaller animals; varies in its colours. 

l.'i. F. seruginosus. Moor buzzard. Cere 
greenish; body grey; crown, chin, arm-pits, 
and legs yellow. Inhabits England .and ICii- 
TOpe generally; twenty-one inches long; builds 
its neat in marshy places; lives on fishes, aqua- 
,tic birds and rabbits; varies in colour. 

t6. F. p.'ilumbarins. Goshawk. Cere 
black, edgetl with yellow; legs yellow; body 
brown; tail-feathers with pnlc bands; cyc- 
bj’ows white. Inhabits England .and Europe 
generally, as also North America'; twenty-two 
inches long; devours poultry; and was former¬ 
ly much used in falconry. 

17 . F. communis. Common fdlcoii. Yc.irly 
falcon. Aged falcon. Body brown, the fea¬ 
thers edged with rusty ; tail with darker trans¬ 
verse bands; bill blueish-ash; cere, irids, and 
legs yellow. 

C. Another variety: inclining to brown, 
y. Back gibbous. 

*. Head, neck, and breast with brtiwn spots. 
1 . Entirely white; with scarcely visible yel¬ 
low spots. 

Unilormly brownish black, 
v. Wings spotted. 

3. Body above brown with darker spots; be- 
neatn white with brown spots. 

I. Spotted with black and red. 

Body beneath reddish tawny, 
n. Breastyellowwbh rusty spots; wings to¬ 
wards the tips spotted with white. In¬ 
habits Europe and North America; the 
varieties marked <. China; «|. Hudson's 
bay; x India. Laiger than the goshawk; 
feeds bn partridges. Bill dusky or lead 
colour; body beneath whiter with dusky, 
heart-shapccl spots; tail dotted with 
white; claws black. 

18. F. gyrfalco. Brown ^rfolcpn. Cere 
blue; legs yellow; body brown, with cinereous 
bands wneath; sides of the tail white. In¬ 
habits Europe; preys on herons, cranes, and 
pigeons. 
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ig. F. lannarius. Lanner. Cere yellow; 
legs niul bill blue; body beneath with black 
longitudinal spots. Two other varieties, dif¬ 
fering in shade or disposition of colour, but not 
essentially. Inhabits England, Sweden, Tar¬ 
tary, and other parts of Europe; size of a buz¬ 
zard ; migrates; builds its nest in low trees; 
and is much esteemed in falconry. 

go. F. cyancas. Hen-harrier. Cere white; 
legs tawny; body hoary-blue; a white arch 
over the eyes surrounding'the chin. Inhabits 
England, other parts of Europe, and Africa; 
seventeen inches long. 

21 . F. tinnunciilus. Restril. Cere aud 
legs yellow; back purplish-red, with black 
spots; breast with brown streaks; tail round¬ 
ed. Two other varieties from difference o«r 
different dispositions of colour. Inhabits Eng¬ 
land, Siberia, and other parts of Europe, on 
the tops of old buildings; migrates into the 
north early in the spring, preys on mice, small 
birds and insects; and was formerly trained for 
catching game. 

22 . b.nisus. Sparrow-hawk. Cere green; 
kgs yellow; belly white waved with grey; 
tail with blackish bands. Two other varieties. 

€. Back spotted with white. 

y. Body entirely white. Inhabits England 
and Europe generally, Africa, and Ma¬ 
deira ; the male twelve inches long, the 
female Aflcen; very bold; preys on poultry, 
ptrtridgcs, pigeons, and small birds; and 
IS taught to catch larks. 

QS. F. vcspertiiHis. Ingrian falcon. Cere, 

legs, and eyc-liils yellow ; vent and thighs rusty. 
Inliabits Ingria, Russia, and Siberia; builds 
on the top branches of trees, or takes possession 
of the magpie's nest; preys on quails, and goes 
abroad rliicHy in the evening and at ni^it; 
size of a pigeon. 

24. F. subbuteo. Hobby. Cere and legs 
yellow: Iwck brown; nape white; belly palim 
with oblong brown spots. Another variety 
from slight difference of colour. Inhabits 
England, Siberia, and other parts of Europe; 
twelve incheslong; preys on larks, which areso 
terrified by their appearance as to fly to man¬ 
kind for protection. 

2 .'>. F. ssolon. Merlin. Cere and legs 
yellow; head ferruginous; body above blueish- 
ash, with rusty spots and stripes; beneath yel- 
lowish-white with oblong spots. Inhabits 
Europe: twelve inches long; and migrates 
southerly on the approach ol winter. Is seen 
not uncommonly in our own country. _ There 
arc three other varieties witha trivial vutanceof 
colour; inhabiting the West India islands, or 
New York: about nine inches long. 

26 . F. pumilius. Tiny falcon. Legs yel¬ 
low : body brown-ash, beneath whitish with 
blackish Iwn; crown whitish. Inhaluts Cay- 
etme: the smallest of the entire genus being 
hardly six inches long. 

The common or yearly falcon is the bird 
most usually employed in ancient times in the 
sport or science of falconry He is superior to 
all others for courage, docility, gentleness, 
and nobleiiess of nature. Severm authors take 
thename/<i/eo» to have been occasioned by its 
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croflkcd (alons or pounces, which resemble a 
falx or sickle. Giraldiis derives it afalcando, 
because it flies it\ a curve. The falcon or 
falcon gentle, is both for the fist and for the' 
lure. In the choice, take one that has wide 
nostrils, high and large eyC'lids, a large black 
eye; a roond head, somewhat full on the top; 
barb feathers on the clap of the beaks, 
which shoidd be short, thick, and of an azure 
colour; the breast large, round, and fleshy; 
and the thighs, legs, and feet, large and strong; 
with the sear of the foot soft and blueish: the 
pounces shonld be black, with wings long and 
crossing the train, wliich should be short and 
very pliable. The name falcon is confined to 
the femalefor the male is much smaller, 
vyeaker, and less courageous than the fetmlc; 
and therefore is denominated taisel, or tircelct. 
’I’he fcleon is racellcnt at the river, brook, and 
even held; and flies chiefly at the larger game, 
as wilfl-goosc, kite, crow, heron, crane, uye, 
shovclcr, &rc. The custom of carrying a falcon 
about, extended to many countries, and was es¬ 
teemed a distinction of a man of rank. The 
Welsh had a saving, that you may know a 
gentleman by his hawk, horse, and greyhound. 
In fact, a person of rank seldom went without 
one on his hand. Harold, afterwards king of 
liingland, is painted going upon a most im¬ 
portant embassy, with a hawk on his hand and 
a dog under his arm. Henry VI. is represent¬ 
ed at his nuptials attended by a nobleman and 
bis falcon. F.ven the ladies were not without 
them in curlier times ; for in an ancient senip- 

flire in the chinch of Milton Abbas, in Dor¬ 
setshire, appears the consort rif king .Atlielstan 
with a falcon on her royal fist tearing a iiird. 

FALCONKR, a person who brings up, 
tames, and manages birds of prey; as falcons, 
hawks, &c. (See Fai.conky.) 'I’he graiul 
seignor usually keeps O’OOO falconers in his ser¬ 
vice. The French king had a grand falconer, 
which was an oHice dismcinliered from tliat of 
great hunt, grand venur. Historians take no¬ 
tice of this post as early as the year 1250. 

Falconer (William), a Scotch jioet, who 
published, about 1762 , an ingenious jioem, 
called the Shipwreck. He also wrote an ode 
to the duke of York, which procured him the 
patronage of that prince. Falconer was a 
sailor, and compiled a very useful work, enti¬ 
tled, The Marine Dictionary. He went out 
in ijGy in the Aurora frigate, which was never 
heard of after sailing from the Cape of Good 
Hope for the East Indies. 

FALCONET. See Faucomet. 
FALCONRY, or FAvcONR'if, the art of 
taming, managing, and tutoring, birds of prey, 
particularly falrans and hawks; and employing 
them with advantage in the pursuit of game; 
called also hawking. 

Professor lieckmann shews that so early as 
Uie time of Ctesias, bareS and foxes were hunt¬ 
ed in India Iw means of rapacious birds. The 
account of Aristotle, however, is still more to 
the purpose, and more worthy of notice. In 
Thrace (says he) the men go out to catch birds 
with hawks. The men ocat the reeds and 
biiihes which grow in marshy places, in order 
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to raise the small birds, which the hawks pur¬ 
sue and drive to the ground, wher6 the fowlers 
kill them with poles.” The same aecourlt is 
to be found in another book a^scribed also to 
Aristotle; and which appears, at any rate, to 
be the work of an author not much younger. 
Respecting Thrace, which is situated above 
Amphtpolis, a wouderfnl thing is told, which 
might appear incredible to those who had never 
heard it before. It is said that Itoys go out into 
the fields, and pursue birds by the assistance of 
hawks. When they have found a place con¬ 
venient for their purpose, they call the hawks 
by their names, which immediately appear as 
soon as they hear their voices, ana chase the 
birds into the bashes, where the boys knock 
them down with sticks and seize them. What 
is still more wonderful, when these hawks lay 
hold of any birds themselves, they throw them 
to the fowlers; but the hoys, in return, give 
them some share of the prey. De mirabiltbus 
auscnltat. cap. 128. 

Other writers after Aristotle, such as Anti- 
gonus, iElian, Pliny, and Phile, have also 
given an account of this method of fowling. 
.Xlian, who seldom relates any thing without 
some alteration or addition, says, that in Thrace 
nets were uswl, into which the birds were 
driven by the liavvks; and in this he is followed 
by the poet Phile. iElian, also, in another 

K lace duserihes a manner of hunting with 
awks in India, which, as we are told by seve¬ 
ral travellers, is still practised in Persia, where 
it is well understood, and by other eastern na- 
lions. 

“The Indians (says he) hunt hares and 
foxes in the following manner: they do not 
employ dogs, but eagles, crows, and, above all, 
kites, which they catch when yonng, and train 
for tliat ])iir|>osc. They let loose a tame hare 
or fox, with a piece of flesh fastened to it, and 
suffer these, birds to fly after it, in order to seize 
the flesh, which they are fond of, and which, 
on their return, they receive as the reward of 
their labour. When thus instructed to pursue 
their prey, they are sent after wild fojws and 
hares in the mountains; these they follow in 
hopes of obtaining their usual foodjHtnd soon 
catch them and bring them back to their mas¬ 
ters, as wc are informed by Ctesias. Instead of 
the flesh, however, which was fastened to the 
tame animals, they receive as food the entrails 
of the wild ones which they have caught.” 

It seems, therefore, that the Greeks received 
from India and Thrace the first information re- 
s|>ecting the method of fowling with birds of 
prey; but it docs not appear that this practice 
was introduced among them at a very early 
period. In Italy, however, it must have been 
vera common, for Martial and A)>uleius speak 
of it as a thing every where known j the former 
calls a hawk the fowler’s servant. 

Falconry, however, was practised with far 
more spirit and universality among the ancient 
Britons than among any other nation vy^tever. 
It commenced at least as early as flie middle of 
the fifth century, and was eulrivatod as late as 
to the fifteenth or sixteenth, and seems at. 
length to have faUen ft sacrifice to the inttoduc- 
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tinn of gunpo'nrder and the field-sports to 
vrhicb gunpowder gave rise. In its zenith of 
estinialiou and practice a degree of conse- 

S ^uc-nce and dignity attached to the art of 

alronry, which may well excite our surprise 
at the present moment. From the hou.sehoid 
regulations of Howel Dha, prince of Wales, 
in 0 ^2, we learn thitt the grand falconer rank¬ 
ed fourth in the order of precedency among 
the twenty-four chief officers of the Welsh 
court; anq was limited to three draughts of 
strong potation or meth^lin at the rt^al table, 
lest from intoxication he should neglect his 
hawks. When this exalted courtier succeeded 
in his sport, the prince rose to meet him and 
apmetimes held his stirrup. At an early period 
of English history a similar degree of distinc¬ 
tion appears to hare been conferred on the 
same amusement by the Ei^lish court. The 
office of grand falconer of England is still hc- 
Fcditai^ in the duke of St. Alban's family, as 
that of master of the game is in the duke of 
Grafton’s. No hawks,however, are now kept; 
hut the salaiy attach^ to the office continues, 
and amounts to 10s. per annum; inde¬ 
pendently of an additional sum of 30/. for each 
foliar month, making to<^ethcr 1.372/. lUs, 
Tlicre are various deductions upon this gross 
xmonni.; so that the net produce is reduced to 
about a thQusand pounds sterling peraiiriutii. 

FA'LDAGE. s. {^faldagium, bai barons 
Idt.) A privilege of setting up folds for sheep 
in any field within the manor (Harris). 
FA^LDING. *. A kind of coarse cloth. 
FA'LDSTOOL. s. (fald orJh/d and s/oof.) 
^ kind of stool placed at the south side of the 
qltar, at which die kings of England kneel at 
their coronation. 

FALDWORTH, among our old svriters, a 
person of sufficient age to be reckoned of some 
d.ecennar. 

FALERII, in ancient geography, a town of 
Etruria, on the west or ri^t side of the Tiber: 
the people of the town and territory were called 
Falisci. They made an excellent kind of 
sausage, called by Martial Venter Faliscus. 

FAXEZIN, a town of European Turkey, 
Remarkable for a battle between tW Turks and 
Russians, and for being the place where peace 
Vas concluded between those powers, in 1^11. 
lat. 45.30 N. lam. «?. 0 E. 

FALKENBERQ, a strong town of Upper 
Saxony, in GerQiifny. Eat. 53. 3!> N. Lon, 
15. 58 £. 

FALKENBUBG, a maritime town of 
Sweden, seventeen miles N.W. of Helmstadt. 
Lat. 56. 5S N, Lon. IS. 50 E. 

FA^LKIA, in botany, a g^nus of the class 
liexandiia, order di^nia. Calyx one-Ieafed; 
eoroi ooe-petalled; campamilate; styles two; 
seeds four. One species; a Cape plant, with 
creeping stem; leaves entiiftr otid cut at the 

FALKINGHAM, a town in Lincolnshire, 
with a market on Thursdays. LaU 58,48 N. 
Lon, Q. SO W. 

FALKIRK, a handsome town ofSdrling- 
ahire, in Scodand, chiefly supported by the 
grgat maikdts for Higblaodcattle, called trysts. 
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which are held in its neighbourhood thrice a 
year: 15,000 head of cattle are sometimes sold 
at one tryst. Lat, 55. 57 N. Lon. 45. 8 W. 
Here are 8,838 inhabitants. 

FALKLAND, a borough of Fifeshire, in 
Scotland, ai the foot of one of the beautiful 
green hills called the Lomonds. Here are the 
magnificent ruins of a royal fialace, some apart¬ 
ments of which are still inhabit^. Lat, 56. 
18 N. Lon. 3. 7 W. 

Falklakd islands, a duster of islands 
near the Magellanic Streights. The English 
took possession of these islands in the name of 
his Britannic majesty in 1764, but abandoned 
them in 1774, 

7b FALL. ». n. pret. I fell ; compound 
^ret. I hawtfalien or fain, (peallan, Saxon.j 

1. To ffiop from a higher place (Shakspeare). 

2. To («op from an erect to a prone posture. 

3. To <hop; to be held no longer (Acts). 4. 
To move down any descent (Burnet). 5. To 
drop ripe from the tree (Isaiah). 6. To pass 
at tne outlet: as a river (Arbuthnot). 7. To 
be determined to some particular direction 
(Gheyne). 8. To apostatize; to depart from 
faith or goodness (Mi//or(). 9 . To die by vio¬ 
lence (Milton). 10. To come to a siuklen end 
(Davies). 11. To be degraderl from a high 
station (Shakspeare). 12. To decline from 
power or empire (Addison). 13. To enteriiito 
anystate worse thanthefonner (Dryden). 14. 
To decrease; to be diminished (Arbuthnot). 
16. To ebb; to grow shallow. U), To dc- 
cre.asc in value; to bear less price. >7, To 

sink; not to amount to the full (BacoH)* 

To be rejected ; to become null (Locke). It). 
To decline from violen<;e to calmness (Shale- 
speare). 20 . To enter into any new state of 
the botly or mind (Knolles). 2 1. To .sink into 
an air of discontent or dejection of the look 
(Bacon). 22 . To sink below soiucthing in 
comparison. 23. To happen; to liefall 
(Piitinc). 24. To come by chance; to light 
on (Shakspeare). 2 . 5 , To come in a stated 
method (Holder). 26 . To conic unexpectedly 
(Boyle). 27 . To begin any thing with ardour 
and vehemence (Hale). 28. To handle or 
treat directly (Addison). 20. To come vin¬ 
dictively (Chronicles), 30. To come by any 
mischance to any new possessor (A'tta//es). 31. 
To drop or pass by carelessness or imprudence 
(Swift). 32. To come forcibly and irresistibly- 
(Acts). 33. To become the pro|)erty qf any 
one by lot, chance, or otherwise (DenhSm). 

34. To languiiih ; to grot^ faint (Addison). 

35. To be born; to be yeaned (Mortimerf 

36 . 7b Fall away. To grow lean (Arlutn^ 
tfoi). 37. 7b Fall autay. To revolt; to 
change allegiance (Kings). 38. To Fall 
away. To apostatize (Luke). 30. To Fall 
away. To perish; to be lost. 40. To Fall 
away. To decline gradually; to fade; to |an- 

S 'uish (Addison). 41. Tp Fall lack. To 
ail of a promise or purpose (Taylor). 4i2. To 
Fall back. To recede; to give way. 4 ^. To 
Fall down. To prostrate onesself in adora¬ 
tion (Psalm). 44. 7b Fall down. To sink; 
not to stand. 45. To Fall down. To bend 
as a suppliant. 46. Th Fall from. To re- 
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voUj to depart from adherence {.Ilaytpard). 
47> To Fall tn. To concur; to coincide. 
<48. To Fall tn. To comply; to yield to. 
4t). ToFallo^. Tosepraie; to be broken. 
50. To Fall off. To perish; to die away. 
.^ 1 . To Fall off. To apostatize; to revolt. 
52. To Pall on. To begin eagerly to do any 
thing (Dryden). 53.. Tu Fall or. To make 
an assault (Shakspeare). 64. Tv Fall over. 
'Tn revolt; to desert from one side to the other 
'(Shakspeare). 65. To Fall out. To quar¬ 
rel; to jar (Sidn^). h(y. To Fall out. To 
happen; to befaU (Hooker). 67 . To Fall 
to. To begin eagerly to eat (Dryden). § 8 . To 
Fall to. To apply himself to (Pope). 69 , 
'Jo Fall under. To be subject to (Taylor), 
(io. To Fall under. To he ranged with (Ad¬ 
dison). 6 l. To Fall upon. To attack; to 
invade. 62 , To Fai.l upon. To attempt 
(Holder). 63 . To Fall upOTi. To rash 
again.*!! (Addison), 

7b Fa I. Li V. a. 1. To drop; to let fali(iS/iaj'* 
sprarc). 2 , To rink ; to deprevs (iiacon). 3. 
To diminish; to let sink (Locke). 4. To 
yean ; to bring forth (SJinkspeare). 

Fall. s. (Trom the verb.) l. The act of 
dropping from on high (Dryden). 2 . The 
act of tumbling from an erect posture (Sliak- 
speare). 3. Tnc violence sufl'ered in dropping 
from on high (Locke). 4. Death; overthrow; 
destruction incurred. 6 . Ruin; dissolution 
(Denham). 6. Downfal; loss of greatness; 
declension from eminence; degradation 
(Daniel). 7- Declension of greatness, jiowcr, 
or douiiiiton (Hooker). 8. Diminution; de¬ 
crease of value (Child). 9 . Declension or 
diminution of sound ; cadence ; close to mu¬ 
sic (Milton). 10. Declivity ; steep descent 
(Bacon). 11. Cataract; cascade (l*opc), 12. 
The outlet of a current into any other water 
(Addison). 13. Autumn ; the fall of the leaf 
(Dryden). 14. Any thing that comes down 
in great quantities (L'Estrwige). 16. The 
act ^ felling or cutting down. 

Fall of MAtr, in scripture history, 
that lamentable event by which sin and death 
were introduced into the world. The Mosaic 
account of the fall is detaiietl in the third 
chapter of Genesis; and need not be repeated 
here. This has been the topic of fruitful con¬ 
troversies, into which we are not disposed to 
enter. We do not sec upon what principle any 
who call thqjnselres Christians can deny the 
fall of man; since it was this fall alone which 
. rendered the Christian dispensation necessary. 

I it is this fact which is assumed a.s the basts, 
‘and without which there would be no place 
for the superstructure of redemption. Christ 
** came not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentanceand we know of no hypothesis 

i to account for the introduction of sin, but that 
laid before ns in the Scriptures; where also 
we are furnished with a cure for this most dis¬ 
mal of all maladies; for if by one man's 
offence death rdgned by one; much more 
they which receive abunuance of j^race, .md of 
^he gift of righteousness, shall re|gn in life by 
poe Jeaijp Christ. Therefore, as by the offence 
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of one judgment came upon all men to cop*. 
demnation ; CTen so, by the righteousnes of 
one the free gift came UMn all men unto jus¬ 
tification of life," &e. Rom.v. 17 , 18, 19 . 

As to the deistical, or, as it is now fashion¬ 
able to call them, philosophical objections to 
the fall of man, those who arc desirous to see 
it triumphantly proved how unphiiosophical 
they are, may consult Dcinny’s “ Revelation 
examined wiUi (Candour,” Dissertations 1 , 2 , 
and 6. 

FALLA'Clous, a. (fallacicux, French.) 
]. Producing mistake; sophistical (South). 
2. Deeritfiil; mocking exiiectation (Milton). 

FALLA'CIOUSLY^. ad. Sophistically; 
with poriKwe to deceive (Brown), 

FALLA'CIOUSNESS. 1 . Tendency to de¬ 
ceive ; iuconrlusiveness. 

FALLA'CY. *. (fallacia, Latin.) So¬ 
phism ; logical artifice; deceitful argument 
(Sidney), 

FALLIBI'LITY. s. (from^.'//ii7f.) Li- 
ableuess to be deceived ; uncertainty (If'alts). 

FA'LLIBLE. a. (Jalln, Latin.) Liable tn 
error; such as may be deceived (Toolor). 

FA'LLING. s. (.from fall.) Indenting 
opposetl to proiniuence (Addison). 

Fallino-sickklss. See F.filef- 

SIA. 

Fa'llikc-stars. Sec Meteobolo- 
cv. 

FALLOPIAN TUBE. See Tuba Fal- 

LOPIANA. 

Fallopian ligament. See Poupabt’s 

LIGAMENT. 

FALLOPIUS (Gabriel), an eminent phy¬ 
sician uiid anatomist of Modena, w’as born m 
I4i)0. He discovered the tubes called thence 
Fallopian tubes. He was professor of ana¬ 
tomy, first at PisQ, and next at Padua, where, 
he (tied in 16(13. All his works were pub¬ 
lished in 3 vols. folio, at Venice, 1 . 68 .^ and 
ifiOti, and at Frankfort in lO'OU and Kiofi. 

FA'LLOW. a. (palepe, Saxon.) I. Palo 
red, or pale yellow (C/orcurfoij). 2 . tlnsow'ed; 
left to rot after the years of tillage ( Hayward). 
3. Plowed, but not sowed (Ilowel). 4. Un¬ 
plowed ; uncultivated (Shnkspeare). 6 . Un¬ 
occupied ; neglected (Hudihras). 

Fa'llow, j. (from the adjeclive.) I, 

Ground plowed in order to be plowed again 
(Mortimer) 1. Ground lying at rest (^oice). 

To Fa'llow. p. «. To plow in order to a 
scaind jilowing (Morlhncr). 

Fallow deek ; deer bred in parks 
for the priKluciion of venison, as well as for 
ornament. The male is called a buck ; the 
female, a doe ; the offspring of both, a fawn j 
they slightly vary In colour, but are cliicfly of 
a dark dingy brown, inclining to black, or a 
mottled sandy dun. The buck is furnished 
with horns, which he sheds yearly : the doe 
has no such weapons for self-ilefence. 

The buck sheds his horns from the middle 
of April to the close of May, and for the most 
part regenerates them by the month of Sep¬ 
tember. The doe generally produces her young 
iu the last week May, or by tb(j middle of 
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jTune. The season for buck venison com¬ 
mences in July, ami continues till about Mi¬ 
chaelmas; when doe venison comes in, and 
continues till January. 'The rutting time, or 
season of procreation, commences at the latter 
end of August, and continues during the 
greater part of September. 

Buck-hunting was formerly a much more 
common s[>ort than at present, and a dwarf 
kind of stag-hounds, called buck-hounds, was 
kept for the purpose. Tltc uncertainty, how¬ 
ever, and short duration of the chase has 
nearly destroyed the practice; and there is, in 
the present day, hardly any such thing in the 
kingdom as a ]jack kept solely for the purpose 
of hunting fallow deer. 

Fallow lanti. Laind under no im¬ 
mediate cultivation, ploughed up and laid at 
rest, to acquire from its exposure to the oxygen 
of the air additional strength for the produc¬ 
tion of future crops. Of fallow lands there are 
two kinds, summer and winter ; for which 
see Husbandry. 

FA'LLOWNESS. s. Cfrom/n//oM;.) Bar¬ 
renness; an exemption from bearing fruit 
(Donne). 

FALMOUTH, a seaport of Cornwall, with 
a market on Thursday. About two centuries 
ago, there were not more than two or three 
houses, but it is now governed by a mayor, 
four aldermen, and a town-clcrk. li has a very 
noble and extensive harbour, communicating 
■with a number of navigable creeks; and it is 
a flourishing town of great trallic, which has 
been much iiiiprove'l by its being the station 
of the packets to Spain, Furtugal, and Ame¬ 
rica. Lat. 50. 8 N. Lon. 4. 58 W. 

Falmouth, is also the name of a town in 
Jamaica, on the N. coast; of one in Virgi¬ 
nia; and of a seaport in the state of Massa- 
chuseis. 

FALSE, a. (Jahus, Latin.) 1. Not mo¬ 
rally true; expressing that which is not 
thought {Shakspcarc). 2. Not physically 
true; conceiving that which does not exist. 
{Davies), 3. Supposititious; succedancous 
(JBacon). 4. Deceiving expectation {L’Esf.). 
St. Not agreeable to rule, or propriety (Shak.). 
a. Not honest; not just (Donne). 7. Trea- 
pherons ; perfidious; traiterous fShak.'ijjparr). 

Counterfeit; hypocritical; not real {Dry- 
ifen). 

False, ad. Not truly; falsely (Shahp.). 

False action’, if brought against one 
sybereby he is cast .into prison, and dies pend¬ 
ing the suit, the law gives no rcmerly in this 
ease, because the truth or falsehood of the 
matter cannot a|^>ear before it is tried: and 
if the plaintiff is barred, or non-snited at com¬ 
mon law, regularly all the punishment is 
amercement. 

False imprisonment is a trcs;jass com¬ 
mitted against a person, by tirrestiog and im¬ 
prisoning him without just cause, contraiy to 
law; or where a man is unlawfully detained 
without legal propess t and it is also used for a 
ivrit which is brought for this trespass. If a 
person be ^uy way unlawftdly detained, it is 
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false imprisonment; and consideialrie damagw 
are recoverable in those actions. 

False, when used in music, is applied to 
such chords as do not contain all the intervals 
appertaining to them in their perfect state: 
tniis, a false fifth contains only six semitones. 

False voice. See Voice. 

Fa lse-q.ua a TER. In the manage, a 
cleft or chink in the side or quarter of a 
horse’s hoof, running in an oblique or slant- ' 
iug direction with the horny fibres of it, from ‘ 
the coronet to its base, by which the homy 
substance of the crust is divided, and one part 
of the hoof is separated from the other, and 
consequently rendered unable to support the 
portion or sliare of weight which the limb 
should sustain. When the horse sets his foot 
to the ground, the crack widens, and when 
he lifts It up again the hardened edges of the 
divided hoof inclose betwixt them the tender 
and soft parts, and squeeze them so as fre¬ 
quently to occasion bleeding at the crack; nor 
is tills all, for it often happens that the com¬ 
plaint is attended with inflammation of the 

parts, a discharge of matter; and consequent 

iameiKss. Tiiis complaint is occasions in 
general by a wound or bruise upon the coro¬ 
net, by vvhicli the continuity of parts is 
hrolcen, for we always find that when the 
horny fibres of the hoof are divided at their 
roots, they seldom, or perhaps never, unite 
again, but leave a blemish of a greater or less 
extent, in pro|)ortion to the size or depth of 
the wound or bruise. From this account of 
I be n.iturc of the complaint, it is evident that 
a radical cure cannot possibly be eflected, 
though we have it in our power so far to pal¬ 
liate it as to render the horse in a measure 
useful, by adopting a shoe of such a con¬ 
struction .as will support the whole weight of 
the injured iiiiih, without pressing too much 
upon the injured quarter; for which purpose 
a routid, or what is commonly termed a barred 
shoe, is undoubtedly the most pro|>er. The sur¬ 
face of the hoof on and near the diseased part 
should likewise be cut down lower than the 
surface of the crust u(>on which the shoe Is to 
rest, or if the hoof will not admit of cutting 
down, the shoe may be raised up from the 
weak quarter; either of which methods of 
proceeding will remove the weight from the 
diseased part, and consequently tne horse will 
not halt so much as befare. Sand and 
gravel are easily admitted into the chink or 
crack, and accumulated there till they irritate 
and inflame the parts, in consequence of 
which matter forms underneath the hoof,'* 
which not unfrequently breaks out at th6 
coronet, and pnxluces the most inveterate ul¬ 
cers—to heal which it is extremely diflicult, 
on account of the sinus or fistula, commonly 
called a quitter,^ branching out in different di¬ 
rections under *thc hoof.—Horses that have 
this defect should be carefully attended to; 
and tvhen the thick hardened parts or edges of 
the crack grow too high, by which it U,render- 
cd so much flie -deeper, and of conscqoet^ 
lodges a greater poruon of sand, or othui^-iax* 

Am 
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l. To counterfeit; to forge {Hooker), t. To 
confute; to prove false {-ifdrfMon). S.Tovto* 
seam entirdy disappears; but where there re- late; to break by falsehood 

7b Fa'lsify. V. w. To telllics (SoKr*). 
FA‘’LSri’Y. s. (falsitas, Lat.) I. False¬ 
hood ; contrariety to truth {Snndys). 9. A 
lie; an errour {Glanville). 

FALSTAFF. See Fastoltf. 

FALSO BORDONK, a musical tenh» 
which denotes tliat ground bass of an air whose 
notes move ail in consecution. 

FALSTER, a little island of Denmark, 
near the entrance of the Baltic, between the 
islands of Zealand, Laland, and Mona. 

To FA'LTER. V. n, ( vauUur, Islandick.) 

1. To hesitate in the utterance of words {Dry- 
den). 2. To fail in any act of the hotly {Shak- 
speare). 3. To fail in any act of the under¬ 
standing. 

7b hA'LTKR. V. a. To cleanse; to sift 
(il/or/iwirr). 

FA'LTERINGLY. ad. (from /«//«-.) With 
hesitation; with difficulty; with feebleness. 

FALX, (falx.) In anatomy. The falci- 
fonii process of the dura mater. See Falci¬ 
form PROCESS. 

FAMA CLAMOSA, in the judicial pro¬ 
cedure of the church 6f Scotland, a ground of 
action before a presbytery against one of its 
members, independent of any regular com¬ 
plaint by ajtarticular accuser. 

FAMAGUSTA (the ancient Arsinoc), an 
episcopal town of the island of Cyprus, in 
Asiatic Turkey. Lat. 35. 10 N.' Lon. 35. 
55 K. 

^ To FA'MBLE. a. «. (famller, Danish.) 
To hesitate in the sjteixh (Skinner). 

FAME. ». (fama, L-ittn.) 1. Celebrity; 
renown (Addhon). 2. Report; rumour (Jo¬ 
shua), 

F A ME ( Fama), a heathen gmiilcss, celebrat¬ 
ed chiefly by the poets. She is feigned to be the 
last of the race of Titans produced by the earth, 
to have her palace in the air, and to have a 
vast nuRihcr of eyes, ears, and tongues. 

FA'MED. a. (from fame.) Renowned; ce¬ 
lebrated ; much talked of (Drijden). 
FA'MELESS. a. Without fame (May). 
Fames CANINA. Sec Bulimia. 
FAMFLIAR. a. (familians, Latin.) l‘. 
Domestic; relating to a fauiily (Pope). S. 
Affable; easy in conversation (Shakspettrr). 
3. Unceremonious.^ free (Sidney). 4. Well 
known (?Ffl//j). 5. Well acquainted with; 
accustomed (Pope), (i. Common; frequent 
(Locke). 7. Easy ; iinconiitrained (y^defwon). 
above his natural voice, and is produced by ar- 8. Too nearly acquainted (Camden). 
tificial straining. ^ Fami'iiar. 4. l. An intimate; one long 

FAI^IFPABLE. a. (from falAJy.) Liable aaquainted (Rogers). 3. A demon supposed 


traneous matter; these edges should be rasped 
down, or pared with a crooked knife, till the 


mains a blackness or appearance of gravel, the 
part must be traceil further, always taking care 
not to draw blood if it can possibly be avoided. 
The crack being made smooth and equal, it will 
not be easy for sand, or gravel to Imge in it, 
.but as the’parts will be tender, it wilt be pro- 
.per to apply an emollient poultice for a few 
days, till the soreness subsides. If the inflam¬ 
mation had been great, and matter had formed 
in the crack in consequence thereof, or if the 
parts have been wounded by the knife, in par¬ 
ing down the hardened edges, fungus may per¬ 
haps shoot out -and become troublesome. In 
which Vase the hard parts of the hoof near 
it are to be removed, and a digestive poultice 
applied. 

False roots, in arithmetic and algebra, 
negative and impossible roots of nninuers or 
equations. So the square root of l6’ may lie 
reckoned either 4 or — 4, the former true, the 
latter fal-se. The cube root of 1, is cither I, or 

l-l-V-3 I-if—3 , , 

--5-»- 'n -» latter two 

^ •v 

false or imaginary. _ Again, if r be the real 
root of any cube r®, the two false roots of it 
l+V —3 , l — .f-3 


will be ■ 


2 


and 


-r. 


To False, o. a. (from the noun.) Out of 
use. 1. To violate by failure of wracity (Spen¬ 
ser). 2. To deceive (Spen.ur). 3. To defeat; 
to balk; to evade (Spenser). 

FALSEHE'ARTED. a. (/olseand heart.) 
Treacherous; perfidious; deceitful (Bacon). 

FA'LSEHOOD. (fromy«/ic.) I. Want 
of truth; want of veracity (AouBi). 2. Want 
of honesty; treachery (Millon). 3. A lie; a 
false assertion (Job). 4. Counterfeit; iuipos- 
turc (Milton). 

F.VLSELY, ad. (from false). 1. Contra- 
rily to truth; not truly (Government if the 
Tongue). 2. Erroneously; by mistake (Smal- 
ridge). 2. Perfidiously; treacherously; de- 
Beitfnlly. 

FA'I^ENESS. s. (from/tt/se.) 1. Contra¬ 
riety to truth. 2, Want of veracity; violation 
of promise (Tillotson). 3. Duplicity; deceit 
( Hammond), Treachery; perfidy; trattorous- 
uess (Rogers). 

(from false). A deceiver 


s. 


FA'L^Ift 
(Spenser). 
FALSETTO. 
^ voice in a man. 


(Italian.) That somics of 
the compass of which lies 


a. (from falsify.) Liable aaquainted (Rogers). 3. A 
to he counterfeited or corrupted. to mtend at call (Shakspeare) 

FALSIFICATION. ». (falAJication, Fr.) 

I 1. The act of counterfeiting any thing so as to 
make it appear what it is not (Bacon). S. 

Confutation (Broome), 

FA'LSIFIER. f. (from falsify.) I. One 
that counterfeits; one that makes any thing to 
seem what it is not (Boyle). 3. A liar 
^ Estrange). 
nFA'LSIFY. 


r. a. (falnjiert French.) 


Familiars OF THE iMaolsiTiov, per¬ 
sons who assist in apprehending such as are 
accnsei], and carrying them to prison. They 
are assistants to the inquisitors, and arc called 
familiars because they belong to his family. 

FAMILI A'RITY. s. (familiariti, French.) 
1. Easiness of conversation; aflabilky. 3. 
Acquaintance; habitude (AHerl'ur^,)i ,3. Easy 
intercourse (Pope). 
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I 

To FAMl'LIA rize. ». a. (familiariser, 
French.) 1. To make easy by habitwle. il. 
To bring down from a state of distant supe¬ 
riority {Addison), 

FAMI'LIAIILY. ad, {hm familiar.) 1. 
Uncereaionioui<ly; with freedom {Bacon). 2. 
Commonly; frequently ( lialmgh). 3. Easily« 
without formality {Pope). 

FAMl'LLK. {cn famille, French.) In a fa¬ 
mily way; domestically {Swift). 

FAMILIES, ia natural history, any num¬ 
ber of indiTiduals, whether animals, vegeta¬ 
bles or minerals, that resemble each other in a 
variety of prominent natural characters. ITie 
term IS synonymous with tribes. 

Families of vegetables. Linndus 
(Philos. Bot.) divides the vegetable world into 
seven families. 1. Fungi. 2. Alga:. 3. Mus- 
ci, or mosses. 4. Filiccs, or ferns. 5. Gra- 
mina, or grasses. 6. Palniis, or palms. 7. 
Plantje, or plants; including all that are not 
in the foregoing families. See Gentes. 

M. Adanson published a system, under the 
title of Families des Plantes. And the T.ich- 
£eld society have given their translation of 
Linndus's Genera Planlarum the same title, in 
English. 

FA'MILY. s. {familia, laitin.) 1. Those 
who live in the same house; household 
{Swiff). 3. Those that descend from one com¬ 
mon progenitor; a race; a generation {Num- 
lers). 3. A course of descent; a genealogy 
{Pope). 4. A class; a tribe; a speies (Ba- 
ffilU), 

Family OF COP vGs. See Corves. 

FA'MINE. 3. {famine, French.) Scarcity 
of food; dearth {Hate), 

To FA'MISH. V. a. (from fames, Latin.) 
3. To kill with hunger; to starve (Shale, 
spearr). 3. To kill by deprivation or denial of 
any thing necessary to life {Milton). 

7b Fa'mish. V. n.To die of hunger; to suf¬ 
fer extreme hunger (Sltakspeare). 

FA'MISHMENT. *, miit of foorl {Ifahe- 
will). 

FAMO'SITY. s. (from famous.) Renown. 

FA'M(>US. a. {famosus, Lat.) Renown¬ 
ed; celebrated; much talked of (Pcockam). 

FA'MOUSLY. ad. With celebrity; with 
great renown (Sltakspeare). 

FA'MOUSNESS. s. Celebrity; great fame. 

FAN. s. (vannus, Latin.) 1. An instrument 
used by ladies to move the air and cool them¬ 
selves 3. Any thing spread out 

like a woman’s fan (L*Estrange), 3. The in¬ 
strument by which the chafi is blown away 
when corn is winnowed (Skakspeare). 4. 
Any thing by which the air is moved (Dry- 
den). 5. An instrument to raise the fire 
(Hooker). 

To Fa If. V. a. 1. To cool or recreate with 
a fan (Spectator), 2. To ventilate; to affect 
by air put in motion (Milton), 3, To sepa¬ 
rate, as by winnowing (Bacon). 

Fan, a machine usm to raise wind, and 
cool the air by agitating it. That the use of 
the fan was kiwwn to the ancients is very evi¬ 
dent from v^at Terence says, “ Cape hoc fla- 
bcllum^bt ventulum huic sre Facitoand from 
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Ovid. Art. Aroand. i. 17L **Profuitet tenues 
ventos movisae flabello." The fans of the an¬ 
cients were maile of different materials; but 
the most elegant were composed of peacock’s 
feathers, or perhaps painted so as to represeut 
a peacock’s tail. 

The custom which now prevails among the 
ladies of wearing fans was borrowed from the 
cast, where the hot climate renders the use of, 
fans and umbrellas indispensably necessary., 
'I'he shape and construction of our modern 
fans are too well known to nted any {larticiilar 
description. 

Fan is also an instrument to winnow corn. 
The fun which Virgil calls mystica vannus 
lacchi, was used in initiations into the myste¬ 
ries of the ancients: .for as the persons who 
were to be initiated into these mysteries were 
to he particularly good, this instrument, which 
scjiarates the corn from the chaff, was a fir em¬ 
blem of separating the good from the vicious 
and useless part of mankind. It is fiEura- 
tivcly applied in a similar manner in Zaikc 
iii. 17 . 

FANLIGHT, in architecture, a nome 
given to windows of nearly a semicircular 
form, the panes of which diverge from the 
centre, in re.scmblance of an open fan. 

FANPALM, in botany. Sec Chamce- 

ROPS. 

FANA^riClSM. i. (fromyaua/tc.) Enthu¬ 
siasm ; religious frenzy (Rogers). 

FANATIC. «. (fanattats, Utm.) Ea- 
thiisiasiic; struck wirh a superstitious frenzy 
(Millon). 

Vana'hc. s. An enthusiast; a man mad 
with wild notions of religion (D. of Piety), 

FA'NCIFUL. a. {fancy arid full.) I. ima¬ 
ginative ; rather guided imagination than 
reason (IT'oodward). 2. Dictated by the ima¬ 
gination, not the reason ; full of wild images 
(Hayward), 

FANCIFULLY, ad. According to the 
wildness of imagination. 

FA'NCIFULNE.SS. s. Addiction to the 
pleasures of imagination (Hale), 

FA'NCY. s. (phantasia, f.atin.) 1. Ima¬ 
gination ; the power by which the mind forms 
to itself Images and representations of things 
or (lersons. (See Imagination.) S. An om- 
uiun bred rather by the imagination than tW 
reason (C/arendon). .3. Taste; idea; concep¬ 
tion of things (Addison). 4. Imrze ; concep¬ 
tion ; thought {Sltakspeare). 5. Inclination ; 
liking; fondness (Collier), & Caprice; hu¬ 
mour; whim (Dryden). 7, Frolic; idle^ 
scheme; vagary (£’£r/raoge). 8.Something 
that pleases or entertains (Bacon). 

To Fa'wcy. V, n. To imamne; to believe 
without being .'ibic to prove (Zocke). 

To Fa'ncy. V. a. ]. 'To portray in the 
mind; to imagine (Drydeu). S.To like; to 
be pleased with (Raleigft), 

FA'NCYMONGER. s. One who deals in 
tricks of imagination (Sltakspeare). 

FA'NCYSICK- a. One whose distemper is 
in his own mind (L'Estrange).. 

FANDANGO, a dance much practised in 
S;>ain, and of which the natives of that couiiC 
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try are particularly fotvd. Its air is lively, 
and much resembles the English hornpipe. 
iBusbs). 

FANE. ». (/ane, French; famm, Latin.) 
A temple; a place consecrated to religion 
{Philipi), 

FANFARON, s. (French.) l. A bully; 
a hector {Drydeti). 2. A blusterer; a boaster 
of more than he can perform iL'Bsfrange). 

• FANFARONA'DE. s, (fVom fanfaron.') 
•A bluster; a tumour of fictitious dignity 
iSwifl), 

To FANG. V. a. (panxan, Saxon.) To 
scIkc; to gripe; to clutch (&'/ia/; 5 prarc'). 

Fang. *, (from the verb.) 1. The long 
tusks of n boar or other animal by which the 
prey is seised (^Shakspeare). 2 . The nails; the 
talons. * J. Any shoot or other thing by which 
hold is taken (.Evelyn). 

FA'NGEl). a. (from fang.) Furnished 
with tangs or long teeth; furnished with any 
' instruments in imitation of fangs (F/it/Zips). 
FA'NGLE. s. (from pensan, Saxon.) Silly 
attempt; triflingsclietne. 

FA^NGLED. a. {Uomfangle.) Gaudy; ri¬ 
diculously showy; vainly decorated (Shak- 
epeare's. 

FA'NGLESS. «. (from fang.) Toothless; 
w'ithout teeth (Shahspeare). 

FA'NGOT. s. A quantity of wares. 
FANIONS, in the military art, small flags 
carried along with the bagg^. 

FA'NNEL. s. (fanoH, French.) A sort of 
ornament like a scarf, worn about the lefl arm 
«f a mass priest when he ofliclates. 

FA'NNER. j. One that plays a fan (Jere- 
niah). 

FANO, an ancient episcopal town of L rhi¬ 
no, in Italy, SO miles E. of Urbino. Lat. 
43. 46 N. Lon. 13.E. 

FA'NTASIED. a. (from fantasy.) Filled 
with fancies or imaginations (Shakspearc). 
FANTA'SM. s. See Phantasm. 
FANTA'STICAL. Fanta'stic. o. (/«n- 
tastique, French.) 1 . Irrational; bred only 
in the imagination. 2 . Subsisting only in the 
fancy ; imaginary. 3. Unreal; apparent only 
(Skakspeare). 4. Uncertain; uiisteacly; irre¬ 
gular (Prior). 5. Whimsical; fanciful; ca¬ 
pricious (Addison). 

■ FANTA'STICALLY. ad. (from fantasli- 
eal.) 1. By the power of imagination. S. 
Caiiriciously; humorously (Skakspeare). 3. 
Whimsically^ Gretti). 

FANTA'STICALNESS. Fanta'stic- 
Hsss. s. 1 . Humorousness; mere coinpli- 
*«nce with fancy. 2 . Whimsicalness; uiirea- 
sonahleness (Ti/Zo^ww). 3. Caprice; unslea- 
diiiess. ^ 

FA'NTASY. s. (fromyiiw/aijic, French.) 
1 . Fancy; imagination; the power of imagin- 
iiw (NcwZom)' 2 -Idea; linage of the mind 
(i^tenser), 3. Humour; inclination (Jfkit- 

^"VaNTIN, a small kin»loin of Guinea, in 
Africa, where the English and Dutch have 
forts. The principal town or village has the 
same name. 
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FANUM, a temple, or place consecrated tt 
some deity. 

FAP. a. Fuddled; drank (Skakspeare). 

FAR. ad, (peop, Saxon.) 1 . To great ex¬ 
tent in length (Prior). 2 . To a great extent 
every way (Prior). 3. To a great distance 
progressively (Skakspeare). 4. Remotely; at 
a great distance (Knolles). d. To a distance 
(Raleigh). (). lii a great part (Judges). 7 . 
In a great proportion; by many degrees. 8 . 
To a great height; magnificently (Skakspeare), 

9 . To a certain point or degree (Titloison), 

10. Off is joined with /ar, when far noting 
distance is not followed by a preposition; as 1 
set the boat far off, i set the boat far from me. 

Far-fetch. s. a deep stratagem (f/udi- 
bras). 

Far-fetched, a. 1. Brought from 
places remote (Milton), 2. Studiously sought; 
elaborately strained (Skakspeare). 

Far-fiercing. a'. Striking or penetrat-- 
ing a great way (Pope). 

Far-shooting, a. Shooting to a great 
distance (Drydm). 

Far. a. 1. Distant;Temote (Dryden). S. 
From Far. From a remote place (Deuf.). 

Far. s. (contracted from farrow.) Young 
pigs (Tusser). 

yb FARCE. ». a. (farcio, l^lin.) l.To 
stuff; to fill with mingl^ ingredients (Careie). 
8 . To extend; to swdl out (Skakspeare). 

Farce was originally a droll, petty shew, 
or entertainment, exhibited by charletans, or 
quacks, and their buffoons, in the open street, 
to gather the crowd together. 

The word is French, and signllira literally, 
force-meat or stuffing. It was ajiplied on this 
occasion, without ^ubt, on account of the 
variety of jests, jibes, tricks, Src. wherewith 
the entertainment was interlarded. _ Some au¬ 
thors derive farce from the Latin facetiae 
others from the CuVk farce, mockery; others 
from the Latiii/arcire, to stuff. At present, 
farce is removed from the street to the theatre; 
and inste.'id of being performed by merry-an¬ 
drews to amuse the rabble, is now acted by 
oiir comedians, and become the entirrtainment 
of the politest audiences. The te* 

formed the wildness of the primitive farces, 
ami brought them to the taste and manner oC 
comeriy. The difference between the two on 
our stage, is that the latter keeps to nature 
and probability; and, in orfer to that, is con¬ 
fined to certain laws, unities, &c. piwribed 
by the ancient critics. The former disallows 
of all laws, or rather sets them all aside on oc¬ 
casion. Its end is purely to please, or to make 
merry; and it sticks at nothing which may 
contribute thereto, however wild and extra¬ 
vagant. Hence the dialogue is usually low, 
the jrersons of inferior rank, and the fable or 
action trivial or ridiculous; and nature and 
truth are every where heighten^ and exagge¬ 
rate to affonl the more palpable ridicule. . 

FA'RCICAL. a. (from farce.) Belongtng 
to a farce; appropriate to a fot®®* 
FARCrrOUS. (fordo, to stuff or cram.) 
In botany, stuffed, crammed ,01 full; without 
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gnTvacailies.~Farc^K»t/o/uiffi ; a stuped leaf, 
lufl of pith or pulp; in opposition to tubulou$ 
and jStlulous, tubular or hollow like a pijx:.— 
It is applied also to the stem and pericarp. 

FARCY, (from Jane, on account of its 
intumescence.) lii the manage. A disease pe¬ 
culiar to the horse, the ass, and the mule; 
bearing a striking resemblance to the glanders, 
only that this latter is for the most part a local 
a£Fection, or commences as such, and is capa* 
ble of ^ing produced hv inoculation with the 

I mrulent matter of the glanders. It is evident- 
y a disease of the lymphatic system, rendering 
it incapable, in the glands that are affected, of 
accreting their accustomed aud healthy juices, 
and of propelling the fluids which they have 
absorbed along their accustomed course. 
These in consequence stagnate, uiilamc the 
vessels in which they arc confined, and a va¬ 
riety of tumours, ulcerations, and the discharge 
of a foul sanies follow. 

At the commencement of the disease, a con¬ 
siderable enlamement and rigidity may be per¬ 
ceived in the a^ted absorbent, accom panied by 
much pain and inHammation. Glandular tu¬ 
mours are observed to arise, at first extremely 
sensible, but soon becoming schirrous: small 
ulcerations (called farcy buds) are soon visi¬ 
ble, discharging a fool and corroding sanies ; 
the erlges of these buds arc thick and hard, 
and the whole has an unhealthy aspect. If 
these symptoms arc permitted to increase, the 
discharge becomes absorbed into the circulation; 
the system, consequently, is speedily and totally 
tainted, the ulcers spread witti considerable ra¬ 
pidity, and few parts of the skin will remain 
long free from them; the sheath enlarges, as 
also the extremities; the coat stares, aud the 
shin attaches itself closely to the body. At 
such a period it will be no easy undertaking to 
afford permanent relief; but where we have 
an opportunity of encountering the malady in 
its primary stages, we have a right to entertain 
wry sanguine nones of success. 

Calomel, or other preparations of mercury, 
given as alteratives, and continued daily till 
commotioB be excited, or nearly so, appears 
to afford the best mode .of internal treatment: 
extreme cleanness, emollient lotions, thorough 
grooming, and the appliontioii of digestive 
ointment to the ulcers, with gentle exercise, 
is the most adviseable external treatment. 

Where the animal is full in flesh, rowels 
will frequently prove of much advantage; but 
thqr can seldom be empjoyed with propriety in 
lean and debilitated habits. 

The disease termed water-farcy, by 
old farriers, is completely dropsical, and may 
be owing either to a deficiency in the absorb¬ 
ent or to an increased action of the secreting 
vessels; but, we believe, more particularly to 
the latter. In such cases we can discover no 
enlargement in the absorbents, nor is there the 
same appearance of ulceration as in the true 
farcy. It is usually removed, without mnch 
difficulty, by diuretms, or mild purgatives; hut 
in more obstinate instances mercury must here 
also be bad recourse to. 
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FARDEL, r. (/arde/Zo,Italian.) A bundle^ 
a little pack {Sfiak$peure}. 

FARiJlN<5“DEAL, or Farding-iand, 
in our old customs, a rood, or fourth part of an 
acre. 

To FARE. «. «. (pajian, Saxon.) 1. To go; 
to pass; to travel {^Fairfax). 2, To be in a 
state good or bad {Waller). 3. To proceetl in 
any train of consequences good or bad {Milton). 

4. To happen to any one well or ill {Sottlk)., 

5. To feed; to eat {Brown). 

Fare. *. (from the verb.) 1. Price of pas¬ 
sage in a vehicle by land or by water {Drydcn). 
'2. Food prepared for the table; provisions. 

In London the fares of Hackney-coaches, 
and of boats on the Thames, are established by 
law: tables of these fares may be found in most 
large accounts of London, and in sevcrdl annual 
pocket-books. 

FAREllAM, a town of Hampshire, having 
a market on Wednesdays, 74 miles W. by S. of 
London. 

FAllEWE'LL. (Cape), the most southerly' 
promontory of Greenland, ^ying at the entrance 
of Davis’s atreight. Lat. 59.38 N. Lon. 42. 
30 W. 

'riic same name is given to a promontory of 
New Zealand. Lat. 40. 37 S. Long. 172. 
41E. ' 

Farewe'll. ai. 1. The parting compli- 
ment; adieu {Shaksp). S. It is sometimes 
used only as an expression of separation with¬ 
out kindness {Waller). 

Farewe'll. s. Leave; act of departure 
{S/iabspeare), 

FARFARA, {farjara ,itoa\farfarus,) (the 
white [loplar, so called because its leaves resem¬ 
ble those of tlie white poplar). SeeTussi- 
LAGO. 

FAllPNA.C^/arin«, fromyar, corn,of which 
it is made). Meal or flour. A term given to 
the pulverulent and glutiuous part of wheat 
and other seeds, which is obtained by grinding 
and sifting. It is highly nutritious, aud con¬ 
sists of gluten, starch, and mucilage. See 
Wheat, and Pollen. 

FARINACEOUS. A term given to all arti¬ 
cles of food which contain farina. SeeFAR ina. 

FARLEW, money paid by the tenant in 
the west of England, in lien of a heriot. 

FARM, Farin, or Ferm, {Jirma), in 
law, signifies a little country messuage or dis¬ 
trict, containing house and laud, with other 
convciiiencics; hired, or taken lease, either 
in writing, or parole under a certain yearly 
rent. (Sec Lease.) This in divers parts isdii- 
ferently termed: in the north it is a tack; in^ 
Lancashire, a fcrmeholt; in Essex, a wike, &c. 
In the corrupted Latin,yma signified a place 
inclosed or siiut in : whence, in some provin-. 
ces. Menage observes, they call closerie or clo¬ 
sure, what in others they call a farm. Add, 
that we; find locore adJirmam, to signify, to let 
to farm; probably on account of the sure hold 
the tenant here has, in comparison of tenants at 
will. 

Spelman and Skinner, however, choose to 
derive the word farm from the Saxon /come, 
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mfemme, that ia, vic/us, provision; bccaase commentators upon Shakspeaie. His yw - 
the country people and tenants anciently paid upon .the Learning of ShaKspeare,- dedic^d' 
their rents in victuals and other necessaries, to Mr. Cradock, the inicll^nt resident of 
which were afterwards converted into the pay- Guinley-Hall in Leicestenhiie, has passed 
ment of a sum of money. Whence a farm ivas through several editions. This essay was, in 
orimnally a place that furnished its landlord fact, me first foundation of his fame, which an 
with provisions. And among the Normans unconquerable indolence prevented him from 
they still distinguish between farms that py in cariyinc to that height to which the rncer* 
kind, i. e. provisions, and those which pay in cise of nis literary talents could not have faiM 

• money; calling the former simply J'ermes, and to raise it. So great indeed was his love of 

• the latter blanche feme, white ferm. case, that after having announced for subscrip* 

Spelman shows, that the word frma anci- tions a history of Leicestershire, and actuwy 
enUy signified not only \vh.it we now call a begun to print it, rather than submit to the fa* 
farm, hut also a feast or entertainment, which tigue of carrying it through the press, he re* 
the fanner gave the proprietor or landlord for turned the suliscriplions, and presented the 
a certain nnmber of days, and at a certain rate MSS. and plates to Mr. Nichols, the respecta* 
for the lauds he held of him. Thus feurme in hie printer of the Gentleman’s AJagazine, who 
the lat^s of king Canute is rendered by Air. has since carried on the history with a degree of 
Latnbard viclus; and thus we read of reddere spirit, ability, and industry, perhaps unprece* 
frmam unius tioctis, and reddclat umm diem riented in this department of literature. 
defrma-, which denote provision for a night Indolence and the love of ease were indeed the 
and a day, the rents about the time of the con- Doctor's chief characteristics; and to them may 
quest being all paid in provisions : which cus- be chiefly attributed a want of propriety in hui 
tom is said to nave been first altered under external amiearaucc, and in theusualformsof be* 
king Henry I. We also say to farm duties, haviour belonging to his station. The prevailing 
imposts, &c. features ofliis character distinguished themselves 

FanM (Culture of a). See Husband- by several oddities: There were three things, it 
it Y. was said, which the master of Emanuel loved. 

To Fa^m. II. «. (from the noun.) 1. To let viz. old port, old clothes, and old books; and 
out to tenants at a certain rent (Sk). S. To three things which no one couW persuade him 
^takeat a certain rate (Camden). 3. To culti- to perform, viz. to rise in the morning, to go 
vatc land. to bed at night, and to settle an account. Hts 

FA'RMER. s. (fermier, French.) I. One accounts with some of his pupils, when tutor 
who cultivates hired ground (S/<«A). 2. One of his college, were never settled to the day of 
who cultivates grouiuf (Murtimfr)t his dc^ih; and the young gentlemen not unfre- 

Fswmf.r (Hugh), a learned divine among <|uciitly took advantage of this unconquerable 
the dissenters, tie was descended from a re- iiidolcnre, to borrow of him considerable sums, 
spectablc family in Alerioiiethshire, and edit- well knowing that there was little chance of a 
c:itcd under Dr. Doddridge at Nurtbampton. demand being ever made upon their parents. 
Early in life he settled at Walthamstow as pas- When in Cambridge, if an old house were pull- 
tor to the dissenting congrepiioii there, and ed down, the muster of Emanuel was always 
soon after his going to that place he was invit- there in an oUl blue great coat, and a rusty hat. 
cd (o take up his residence at the house of Mr. When in London, he was sure to be found in 
Snell, a gentleman of fortune, who delighted the same garb at an old book-stall, or standing 
in his conversation. Heretic continued till his at the corner of a dirty lane, taring through 
death, which happened Feb. 6, 178?. Mr. his glass at an old play-bill. By his enemies 
Farmer is known by a Dissertation on Alira- he is admitted to have been a man ofgeneronty. 
cles, 8vo.; a Treatise on the Worship of Hu- Ashe obtained money easily, so he parted with 
man Spirits in the ancient Heathen Nations, it easily. Whilst he was always ready to relieve 
8vo. ;on Christ’s Temptation, 8vo.; and on the distress,his bounty was frequently beetowed oft 
Demoniacs, 8vo. the patronage of learned men, and learned pub- 

Farmgr (Richard), a Ic.'irned English di- lications. He was,accordingly, a favourite with 
vine and antiquary. He was horn at Leicester all who knew him. In his owncoliege he 
in 1735 , aftd educated at Emanuel college, was adored; in the university, he had, for 
Cambridge, where he proceeded 10 his degree many years, more influence than any other in* 
of D. D. Ill 1775 , he was chosen master of dividual; and, with all his eccentnciti«, JiU 
i his college, and the same year served the of- death was a loss to that learned body, which, in 
fice of vice chancellor. I..ord North gave him the opinion of sortie of its members, will not 
a prebend in the cathedral of Canterbury, soon be made up. 

which he resigned on obtaining a residentiary- FA'RMOST. a. (siqicrlativc offer.) Most 
ship of St. Paul’s. He had also some other distant; remotest {Dryden)- 
church preferment, and was a fellow of the FARN ISLANDS, two «oups ^ of little 
royal and antiquarian societies. The doctor islands and rocks, 17 in nuniber, lying oppo- 
died in the aulmnn of 1797. site to Bamborough castle in Northumoerund, 

Though a good classical scholar, Dr. Far- At low water, the points of several others gw 
mcr has been celebrated only for that kind of visible, besides those above mentioned. The 
literature which is connected with the English nearest island to the shore is called the House 
drama, and having a strong predeliction for old island, and lies exactly one mile and 68 chains 
,».£oglish writers, ne rankeu high among the fiom the coast. The most distant js about 
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M^-en ot eight miiea. Their {produce is kelp, 
feathers, and a few seals, which the tenant 
watches and shoots for the sake of the oil and 
skins. Some of them yield a little grass, that 
nMiy serve to feed a cow or two; which the 
the people transport over in their little boats. 
The largest, or House island, is about one 
mile in compass, and has a fort and a ligiiN 
house. It icontains about six or .seven acres of 
rich pasture} and the shore abounds with good 
coals, which are dug at the ebb of tide. 

FA'RNESS. t. (frotn/ar.) Distance; re¬ 
moteness (CareUf). 

FARNHAM, a town of Surrey, having a 
market onThur^m's, for wheat, oats, and bttr- 
ley. It is 39 miles W. S.W. of London. 
Lati .51.16 N. Lon, 0. 46 W. 

FARNOVIANS, in ecclesiastical histoiy, a 
sect of Socinians, so called from Stanislaus Far- 
novius, who separated from the other Unitari¬ 
ans in the year 1668, and was followed by se¬ 
veral persons eminent for their learning. This 
sect did not last long; for, having lost their 

chief, who died in l6l5, it was scattered 
abroad, and reduced to nothing. 

FARO, an island ot Sweden, near the 
island of Gothland, about 30 miles in circuit. 
The chief town has the same name. Lat. . 67 . 
60 N. Long. It). 7 R. 

Fabo, or Pharo. (/an, Italian; from 
phana, a covering, mask, or integument •, and 
hence, in a secondary sense, a lanthum or light¬ 
house, as affording a covering or protection to the 
Jamp, or candle.) A game at cards invented at 
Venice, and, in its earlier and less complicated 
state, known by the name of Basselta, or Basvelt 
wlience Dennis, “ Gamesters would no marc be 
known, and lady Dabcheek’s Basset-bank would be 
broke." It appears to have been couiniunicatcd 
to our own country from Frauee. 

This is often written, but erroneously. Pharaoh, 
«r Pharaon, as though it were derived from the 
common title of the monarchs of antient Egypt, 
instead of from the Greek (fafv; (pharos); whence 
the Italian faro’, in which last country, this game 
originated, and where the term was formerly used, 
as among the Greeks, to imply a cloak, covering, 
veil, or mask. 

The reason of this name the reader will perceive 
as he peruses our account of it, which will em¬ 
brace the rules of the game; tlie method of playing 
it; its peculiar glossary, and scale of odds or 
cbancea. 

Rukio/the game.—The banker tarns up the cards 
from a complete pack, deliberately, one by one, 
Jaying them alternately, first to his right for the 
bank, and then to bis left hand for the punter, till 
the whole are dealt out. 

The punter may, at his option, set any number 
of stakes, agreeable to the sum limited, upon one 
or more cards chosen out of his livret, from the 
ace, to the king inclusive, either previous to deal¬ 
ing the cards, or after any quantity of coups are 
made, or he may mask his bets, or change bis 
cards whenever he pleases, or finally decline punt¬ 
ing, except an event Is unsettled when not above 
eight cards are nndealt. 

The banker wins when the card equal in points 
to that on which the stake is set turns up on his 
right band, but loses when it is dealt to the left. 

The punter loses half the stake whgn bis card 
ptnes mat twice in the saeqe c oup^ 


The last card fiteither wins nor loses. 

The last card but one is called hocly, and forma 
part of the banker’s gain; but now ui freqito&tly 
given up, and generally so in the last deal. 

Whoia by accident or design the pack happens^ . 
to contain more or less than fifty-two cards, or 
should the last coup be found deficient, owing to 1 
any misdeal, honever arising, whether discoverod 
at the end or during the game, the bank must then 
pay every stake depending at the period when the 
error is detected, which payment must also be * 
made if the cards are titrown up. 

The dealer shunid h<jld the cards close in his 
band, and alw.aysba prepared to inform any punter 
huw many cards remain. 

The first card is never valid till the second is 
dealt. 

Nu peixonbutthc dealer or croupier should ever 
meddle with the cards, unless to cut them.' 

A paroli, ttc. may be purchased by paying a 
sum equivalent to the stake. 

Method iff play.—The taillcur and croupier sit 
opposite each other, at a large oval table covered 
with a green doth, on which is a line marked by 

colonr^ tape, orauooden rim about an inch higUf 


and eight from the edge of the table, for tbe pur¬ 
pose of separating those cards punted on from the 
others. Money is placetl cithw loose in a well, or 
done up in rouleaus. The tailleur is to deal, while 
the croupier pays and receives, guards against er¬ 
rors, and shuffles another pack of cards. 

The game may be. played by any number of 
persons, each punter being furnished with a livret, 
from which having chosen a card, or cards, and 
placed the same on the tabic, just within the line, 
putting the stake cither thereon, or upon other 
cards placed face downwards at the head of 
those betted on. The stakes arc answered by the 
banker, who usually limits the sums according to 
his capital; and at public tables has generally two 
or more croupiers. Then tlie dealer having previ¬ 
ously counted and sbiiffleti the cards, and bad them 
cut by a punter, should hold the pack tight in his 
hand, and skew tbe bottom card as a caution to 
avoid punting on it near the conclusion of tbe 
game, and to prevent mistakes, a similar card, 
with tbe corners- cut off, is usually laid in the 
middle of the tabic; next he says play, and pro¬ 
ceeds to deal slowly, first to the right, afterwards 
to the left, mentioning every one as he goes on, 
and stopping between each two cards, while tbe 
croup settles the event. 

When a punter gains, he may either take bis 
money or paroli; if be wins again, he may play 
sept & le va; should he then prove successful, he 
con paroli fur quinze & leva; afterwards fortrente 
& le va; and finally, for soixantc & le va; which 
is the highest chance in the game/ Should the 
punter not like to venture so boldly, he may make 
a paix or pout; afterwards a double or treble 
paix, Ac. or a single, double, or treble paix-paroli-^' 

When doublets are dealt, tbe punter may either" 
pay or make a pli. 

A reckoning may be kept of the number of titaet. 
each card is dealt, by properly placing a livret 
Itcnding thq comers of similar cards, one way 
tbe punter, another way for the dealer. 

Glossary.—BatAef ; the person who keepa 
table. 

Coding. See parolL 

Couehe or e/fjeu ; the stake. 

Coup ; a stroke or pull. Any two cards detif^ 
afternately to the right and left. ^ 

Croupier ; croup. An oMietaat to the dealer, y 



ts when the punter’s card is turned 
hp twice in the same ectup, then the bank wins 
half the stake. A sin;ile paroii mast be taken 
down, but if there are severnl, only one retiri's. 

t/ocly, a certainty. Signifies the last card but 
one, the chance uf wiiich the banker claims, and 
may refuse to let any punter withdraw a card 
when eight or less remain to be dealt. 

_Uvret;a small book. A suit of thirteen cards, 
with four others called viz. one, named the 

little figuie, has a blue cross on each side, and re> 
pitiseutb aec, duee^ tray; another, yellow on both 
sides, styled the yellow fiiiirc, sl'jiiilies; four, five, 
six; a third, with a black lozenge in the centre, 
named the black fieure, stands for seven, eight, 
nine, ten; and a red card, called the great or red 
figure, for knave, queen, king: these figures arc 
useful for those who punt on several cards at 
on^. 

L'une pour Vautre ; one for tlie other. Means a 
drawn .^uine, and is said when two uf the punters’ 
cards aie dealt in the same coup. 

Mail, Signifies turning a caixl, or placing an¬ 
other face downward.'!, during any nimilier uf 
coups, on that whereon the pnuterhas staked, and 
which he aUbtrwards may display al. pleasure. 

Opposes the opposite game. Is reversing the 
fame, and having the curds on the right for the 
punter, and those on the left for the dealer. 

Paix ; peace. Equivalent to double orcpiits; is, 
when the punter, having won, does not choose to 
paroii and risque his stake, but bends or tn.tki.s a 
biid'ge of his card, signifying tliat he venluies liis 
gains only. A double paix i.s, when the punter 
having won twice, bends two cards one over the 
other. Tri'hle ))aix, thrice, fce. A paix may 
follovv a sept, <|uiiii9e, or troiite, Ac. 

Pair-paroli. Is when a punter has pained a pa¬ 
roii. wishi's then to play double or quits, and save 
his original sl.'ike, which he signilles bydouhliiig 
a card after making his fir-l p.iroli; double p:ux- 
paruii succeeds to wiimine a paix-paroli; tietile 
paix-paruli follows double, £vc. 

Paroii or pit/u'fl; double. Sometimes called 
cocking, is when a puiiti. r, beiiic foi tunutc, clinx-s 
to venture botli his stake and g.iins, which he in¬ 
timates by bending a comer of hi-, c.trd npivar.ls. 

P/i; bending. Is usixl when a punter, having 
lost half his siake by a doublet, bends a e.ird ui 
the middle, and setting it up with the points and 
f.iot towards the dealer, signilles theitby a d--iiij 
either of reeovericg the moiety, or of losing all. 

/bn#; abridge. TI'C same as paix. 

Paule or u/ml ; a point. The piuiter or player. 

St'ame el le va; JiKci’.ii and ti go> s. Is when the 
pimter having won a sept, £'c. bonds the third 
Corner of the card^^uiid sentnies for 15 tunes his 
Stake. - 

Septet If »a; seven. See. Succeeds tivj giiinii'g 
of a paroii, by which the punier being entitled to 
thrice his stake, risks the wliole a-gain, and hending 
his canl a second time, tiies to win .scvea-fold. 

Soiiau'e et le va sixty-thrte, &.C. Is wlicii the 
player having obtained a tix'iite, Miitures all oiicu 
more, which is signified by making a tilth ].aioh, 
cither on another card, if he iias parol ird on one 
only before, or by brt'aking tlie side of that one 
which contains four, to pursue bis luck in the next 
dtal. 

Taillenr; the dealer. Onerally the b.anker. 

Ttenle ft te osi one and tliiriy. Follows a 
quinze, when the punter again triis Ins luck» 
and makes a fourth paioli. 

Vt)L. IV. 


Oddt or charun at the pome.— -Tlie chances of dotl-» 
hlets vary ucconling to the number of sitnilaf cards 
remaining among thtise umlealt. 

The odds against the punter increase with every 
coup that is dealt. 

When twenty cards remain in haml, and the 
punter’s card but once in it, the bauker’s gain is 
5 per cent. 

Wlien the punter’s card is twice in twenty, the 
baiiki'i’s gain is about the 34th part of the -take. 

When the puiitei’s card is thrice in twenty, the 
banker’s gain is about 4 per cent. 

When tlie punter’s card is four times in twenty, 
the banker’s guiii is nearly the ISih part uf the 
stake. 

When only eight cards remain, it is 5 to 3 in 
favoiir of the hank; but when hnt six .'ire. 1. ft, it is 
12 to 1; and nlieii no inure than loin, it is 3 to !, 

Tablf fxh'hUin'^ the nrkls ngninst rr am/ mimhrr of 
fvrnls iUtceia'rtl'j, rr/tta'h/ appluiiUf tn lltintirl, BiL 
liitrdi, FuiUf Rouge, aiul Ao.r, or tlhcr gurnet i/f 
chance. 

That the punter wins or loses (he first time is 
ttu even but, Tiuil liu iluva not win tuKe tv^otliM, 
is 3 to 1; three lucccssive times, 7 to 1; f.iur sne- 
ce.ssive times, 15 to 1; five successive times, 31 to 
1; six successive times, 63 to I ; seven su<-ecssive 
times, 127 to I ; ciglit successive times, to 1 ; 
nine succe.ssive times, 511 to 1 ; ten successive 
times, 1023 to 1 ; and so on to any iiundier, 
doubling every time the last odds, and adding one 
fur the stake. 

N. B. A punter plays on the .square by placing 
a ^tuke, referring to both at the iv ad of two eaida 
tliat have been do.dt thiice each, and neither of 
wliicli is the buttuiu one. 

7able disclosing, at !’c Jint view, the several idvnntages 
of the Banker, in whatecer ciicurmtnvcs he nay be 
p’uicd. 
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Applrnhua of the To fin<l the pain of 

t!ie bankc'vwhrn tliorc ar^* tlnrcy cards icniainiiijj 
in the stock, and the piintei’s card twice in it. lii 
the first column sifk for the riinribcr answrrin-, to 
:Ky, the number of cai-ds icn.ainiiip in the stock : 
over against it, and under n, at tiic head of the 
ttblc, yon iviil lind il, which shews t!iat the 
banker's p.ain is tin; .'>41 h i>air of tlu sfaki*. 

IJ.To lind the gain of the hanker when but Itn 
cards aio nniaiiiing in llie slock, and tiie punter’s 
card tbrife in it. ipaiust U). tl.e nonilur of. ,ids 
in the first column, ami untlcr nniiili. r R, von win 
lind Iwhich denotes that th- bankor’s pain is the 
i!itli part of tlie slake. 

HI. To find the bankei's profit when the pniiters 
I'lrds Tv main twice in tweiite-twu. In the first 
.-.>1017111 find 22, the. iiiiniber of curds, over apaiiist 
It nil ler figure 2, at the lioad of th.- tab'e, yon find 
dS, which sliews that the gain is one 38th jtart of 
i!ic st.akc. 

IV. To find the banker’s gain when eight c.irds 
remain, and the punter’s card thriee aiiioiig tlieni. 
In the first column seek for 8, on a line with 
wiiieli, under the 3, sland.s th<- (iiture of 9, denoting 
the profits to be l-9tli, or 2s. 4.1. in the pninea. 

Corollary}, — From the table it appear.., that tlie 
fewer eaitis there are in the stock, tlic greater is 
the gain of the banker. 

Corollary —The least, gain of the l>ank<-r under 
11)-‘ same circnnistaucc, is when t's* pnnti I's caid 
is hilt twice ill hand, the next greater when tlircc 
times, still pri'ater when but once, ami th.' 
greatest of ail when four liirie-;. The hankci’s 
profit is 3 per cent, upon all tin- sums adventurefl, 
Mijiposing the punter’s to stop wlicu only six cards 
remain; but with hncly, it is fall 5 r>ci cent. 

i'ARO oi Messina, a pnminDtory-of Si- 
cilv, at ihe entrance of llie .strei^ht between 
lialy and Sicily. It had forruerly a liglit- 
Imikc for llie direction of mariners. ’ 

1'aro, an episconal town of Algarve, m 
Portug.'il. It was taltcn by Alphonso, king of 
i'u!ti:gal, from the Moors.’in l4Sil. I.at. 37. 

1 ; N. Umg. 7. 48 W. 

■ F/.ufi, I’ARRo, or Ferok IsLAsns, a 
cbtsicr of small islands, in Ure Noribcrn Occau^ 
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between 5 and 8° W. long, and 6l and 63* N. 
lat. They are subject to Denmark. Seven¬ 
teen are habitable, e.ach of which is a lo(I)r 
mountain, ditided from the others by deep and 
rapid currents. Some of them are deeply in¬ 
dented with secure harbours, all of them steep, 
aud most of them faced with tremendous pre¬ 
cipices. The surface consists of a sballrtw soil 
of remarkable feitility; producing plenty of 
burlev, and fine grass for sheep. No treev 
above the .^i/.e of a juni|7cr, or stunted willow, 
will grow here ; nor arc any quadrupeds to be 
seen, except sheep, and rats and mice, original¬ 
ly escaped from ships. Vast quantities ofsca- 
mwls fretpteiit the rocks, anti the taking of 
tliem furnislies a perilous employment for the 
inhabitants. Sec Uiku-catching. 

F.\ UOU n .A R (.George), a celebrated comic 
pttet, born at Londonderry in Ireland, in 1 O 78 , 
and educated at'rriniiy college, Dublin, which 
he soon qviittetl tojoin a company of comeditins. 
Not succeeding in Ireland, he went to London, 
anil soon after rcceivct! from the earl of Orrery 
a lieutenancy in his lordship’s own regiment. 
In 1698 , apjteared his first dramatic piece, en- 
litiiled. Love in a Bottle, which was well re¬ 
ceived. In 1700 he brought out his Constant 
Couple, or 'I'rip to the Juliilce; .mtl at the eml 
of the same year be was in Holland, of which 
coiiiury be linsgitcn a bumorniis description 
ill two of bis letters. In I 701 ap|xared Ins co- 
medv calletl Kir Harry Wildair, or the sequel to 
the Trip to the Jubilee ; and the jear following 
Ins Miaceli.inies, or Colluctioii of Poems, Let- 

UTs and lissays. In I7di lie broiiglit out the 

Inconstant, or the Way to win him. 

His iR-xt piece was the popniur play of the 
RecruiniigOtlicer, dedicated toall friends rnunil 
the Wrekin, a ('.iiiious lull near Shrewsbury. 
His last |>erfurmaiice was the Beaux Stratagem, 
which h.id a great tun. The author died in the 
midst of its success, in 1707- He left two 
il.iuglili.-i'- ill very poor circonisiances, but they 
were kindly prmiiled for by Wilks liie actor. 

F.AllllA'GlNOLS. «.(from farrago, Lat.) 
t'ormed of dilVcrent inaU-iials {Broian). 

I'ARRA'CJO. s. (Latin.) A mass funned 
confnsetllv of several iiigretlienis; a medley. 

l‘'ARREAT10N, in aiiiiqi.ity. Sec CoN- 

FARR EATION. 

bWllRll'iU, or Feruirr. {ferrarins, from 
ferrom, hon, I.atin, (he metal he works 
upon.) One who lbrge.s horsc-sboes, .md fixes 
them on. In most villages, from hi^associa¬ 
tion with horses, he is styled the horse-doctor; 
but the diseases of this noble animal, anrl in¬ 
deed of domestic quadrupeds in general, hav¬ 
ing been lately studied scientifically in Kumpc, 
under the ap|)cllation of veterinary metlicine, 
\vc shall here regard the furrier us the mere 
mechanic or horse-shne-niakcr, and refer the 
reader for whatever else relates to farriery to the 
article Veterinary medicine. 

To Fa'rrier. V . Vi. (from the noun.) To 
jiractice siirsjcrv and give medicine to horses. 

FARRIKRY.thcortofcuring, palliating,or 
preventing the di'cascs of horses, calletl of lale 
years, and since the subject has employed the 
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attention of scientific persons, the veterinary 
.art. See Veteuihary medicine, and 
Veterinary coleece. 

FARRINGDON, a town in Berks, witli a 
market on Tuesdays. Lat. .^1.44N. Lon. 
1. S?7 W. 

FA'RROW. s. (peajrh, Saxon.) A litter of 
pigs (Shakspeare). 

To Fa'rrow. V. a. To bring pigs (Ttmcj). 

FARS, or FaRsistan, one of the most 
fertile provinces of I'ersia, in Asia. It is 
boiindcu by Kerman on tbeF. by frac Agemi 
on the N. by Cluisislan on the \\'. and by the 
Gulph of Bussorah on tbeS. In this province 
are the ruins of the famous Persepoli.*. 

FART. j. (pept, Saxon.) Wind from be¬ 
hind iHuckling). 

To Fart. i'. a (from the noun.) To break 
wind liehind (Sioi/!). 

FARTACK, a town of Arabia Foelix, in 
Asia. It is the capital of a kingdom of the 
same name. Lat. 16. 20 N. Lon. 51. 25 K. 

FA'RTIlEll. ad. (We ought to write ykr- 
ther and furthest, popJSep, pupbep, Saxon.) 
At a greater distance; to a greater distance; 
more remotely; beyond; inoreoier (LotAe). 

FA'axHER. a. (supposed from far, more 
probably from forth, and to be written fur¬ 
ther.) 1, More remote (Drt/(fe«)' 2 . Lonser; 

tending to greater distance (Dri/den). 

7bbA'RTHEU.«.ff.( more proper (ofurther.) 
Tojiromote ; to facilitate; to advance {Drifd.). 

FA'RTHb’RANGE.(more properly Jiir- 

ihei titi, r.) Kiicouragoiiicnt ; proiiiutiuii (^A.\c.). 

FAUTHERMG'RE. ad. (more properly 
firiiimnorc.) Besides; moreover (/(fl/ergi). 

FA'RTHE.ST ad. {morefarthest.) 
At the greatest distance; to the greatest dis¬ 
tance. 

Fa'bthest. a. Most distant; remotest. 

FA'UTIIING. I. (peopShnj, Saxon.) I. 
The fourth of a penny («^«/irr). 2. Copper 
money {Gay). .3. It is used sometimes in a 
sense hyperbolical; as, it is not worth a far¬ 
thing-, or prillcrbial. 

Farthing of gold, denotes in ancient 
books, ith of a noble. 

FA'RTIlINGALlv s. A hoop, used to 
spread the petticoat {Su-ift 

FA'RTIIINGSWOUrH.s. As much at is 
sold for a farthing {ArhiUhiwt). 

FASCES, in antiq'nity, axes tied up toge¬ 
ther with rods or states, and borne belore the 
Roman iSagistratcs, as a badge of their oflice 
and authority. In funeral processions it was 
customary to carry the fasces reversed, as a to¬ 
ken of grief. 

FA'S'CIA. {.fascia, from/rrscis, a bundle; 
becau..e by means of a band materials are col¬ 
lected Into a bundle.) In anatomy. A ban¬ 
dage, fillet, or roller: hence the a|)oneurotic 
expansions of muscles, which bind [larls tc^e- 
thcr, are termed fasciae. • 

Fascia, in antiquity, a thin sash, which 
the Roman women wrapped round their bo¬ 
dies, next to their skin, in older to make them 
slender. 
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Fascia, in architecture. See Face* 

Fascia, in astronomy. See Belts. 
Fascia lata, in anatomy, a thick and 
strong tendinous expansion sent off from the 
back, and from the tendons of the glutei and 
adjacent muscles, to surround the muscles of* 
the thigh. It is thickest on the outside of the 
thigh and leg, but towards the inside of both 
becomes gradually thinner. A little below the 
trochanter inajur, it is firmly fixed to the linea 
aspera; and, farther down, to that part of the 
head of the tibia that is next the libula, where 
it sends off the tendinous expansion along the 
outside of the leg. It serves to strengthen the 
action of the muscles, by keeping them firm 
in their proper places when in action, particu¬ 
larly the tendons that pass over the joints 
where this membrane is thickest. 

FASCIALIS. In anatomy. (fasviuUs, 
musculus.) See Tensor VAGiNJE femoris. 

FA^CIATED. a. (from fascia, Latin.) 
Bound with fillets ; tied with a bandage. 

FASCIA'TJON. s. {fascia, Latin.) Band¬ 
age; the act of binding diseased parts {IFise- 
man), 

FA'SCICLR. {fuciculus.) A small vo¬ 
lume, or bundle; a livret. 

Fa'scicle. {.fasciculus, from fascis, a 
bundle.) In botany. A species of inflore¬ 
scence, or manner of flowering, in which 
several tipright, parallel, fustigiatc, approxi¬ 
mating flowers are collected together: as in 
rliaiithns harbatns. Colligit flores orcctos, pa- 
rulli'los, fasti^iatO'^^ approximates. IIviicc 

Fascicular root. A species of the tuberous, 
with the knobs collected in bundles as in 
pteonia. 

Fasciculate leaves. Fascicled leaves. In 
botany. Growing in bundles or bundles from 
the same point, as in larix. 

To FA'SCINATE. V, a. {fasdno, Latin ) 
To bewitch; lo enchant; to influence in some 
wicked and secret iiianiicr {Decay if Pirtu). 

FASClNA'l’lCN.(fromyds«/.’n/i*.)ThB 
power or act of bewitching; enehanliuciU; 
unseen inexplicable influence {South), 

Fascina'tion. {fascinatio, Latin; Si,*- 
Greek; yiosi, n xaituy, 

ocutu, aspeUu, tKxr.eie.) Incantation; witdifTaft; 
an occult power possosscil, or sap;>oscil to be pos¬ 
sessed, by oue animal of operating upon another 
to Its injury or desti action. 

This is a subject wliit-li has never been tho¬ 
roughly investigated ; and a full exaniiiiation of 
which noiild lend us far beyond the limits to 
which we are necessarily confined. VVe can only 
advert to a few patiiculars, which wc should like 
to see compreliensivcly and lationally disi'ussed: 
and we mast for the present otter them without ad¬ 
vancing any opinion of our own. 

In all ages, and amidst all nations, animals of 
various kinds have been supposed to possess, ei¬ 
ther natur.-illy, or by acquiremeiit, ft secret or oc¬ 
cult control over other animals, somelitues com¬ 
municated imperceptibly, sometimes throu It tiie 
medium of the eyes, which is the precise meaning of 
the term fascination: and sometimes through that 
of snvlls or sounds, which is the proper meaning of 
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inrantalioii, wliich lias liithorto, Ihough incor¬ 
rectly, Ufcn regartli-’d as its synonym. 

Man lias bt’cn supfKJsed in all ayes, and in 
almost nil countries, to have :it tiiiics possessed 
tnich a eonti'ul over Ins lellow uiati. I ienr'c, the 
tnagieiuns ui' uneieiit Egypt; the iiieimnU’is of 
Peisia and Arabia; tlie necroiiianeiTS and sor- 
cerers, tlio and vt ii.’lici of Gieeee ainl 

Home; the witches, wizards, and w inis of llie 
northern tribes. The ide.a is enrotiiagi'd in the 
sarred seiipturvs; and distmet allusjuns an; made, 
both ill the Old and New Testaments, to ii jiossi‘s- 
sion of this preteriiatnrnl euiitrol. 

We shall next observe, that a similar control 
appears to be exercised still, and to baie been e\- 
ercised from time iinineinoiial, by man in a certain 
atate of raidotvincnt, mer other animals; and we 
now chiclly allude to the fascinating power ui the 
ancient p.sylli of Egypt, and to various tribes of 
African barbarian.- over the entire race of serju nts, 
the tnost poisonous of wbieli they are capable of 
liaiidling, and cicii of eating np ulive, front foot to 
Iicad, without snslaming the smallest iojiiiy what¬ 
ever; the reptile, in every iiistanee, apju'aiim; to 
sieken and to becom" dep^l\^'l! of power from the 
first iiioinent it is seized, and iin|.l.iidy «e«-i!;ii- 
iug itself to the w ll of tin; faseinalor. 'Ihis 
assertion of ancient and mudeiii historians has in¬ 
deed been lidiriited by M. Penoii, and Ins pi ilo- 
sophie .associates, but without any Kind of .uiiho- 
rlty whatever, and llUTl'Iv lifCail'iC It Ls ll })<)Ufl, 
whieli, wh.'ii ill Ej;ypt, tiny weu'iiot ahlc cither 
to compn Iiciul or ninavi 1. 'J'hc coucui lenf ii sli- 
uioiiy of the most liunest and 1« st infuriiKtl liu- 
veileVs of all a'^es prove the exi-.'n.i.e of llo; faet. 
Hruee was an eye-witiit-s to it in a i.nietv of 
Case«,and once or twa-e sabiliirted to a pr»';i,>ialiciii, 
which he was told by the tribes w ho were Ihns na¬ 
turally gifted, would atFoiit hiin a’s etpi.il pow'i r, 
tbongii only ibr a siiort perind of time; hni Ins 
heart in every instance inisgaie him after he l.ad 
been prepared, and lie was .ifraid to make the 
ttial. 

But it is not man only, who is fiom age to age 
reported to possess this occult runtrol u\ t r his own 
and various other geiicia ; hut cither aiiiinals arc 
equally reported to possess a siiiiH: r control. 

Among the Roman pliilosojihiws and histunans, 
the lion was believed to be in this mniiuer charined 
and deprived of all energy, by some occult iiov. er 
lodged in the game eucl.. Pliny makes particular 
mention of this fact, andascubes it to the iiillti- 
ence of the cock’s cnnib. N'nt, Hist, \iii, Ifj. I.a- 
cretius, who, though a pod, was hss apt *>, 
pend upon unauthentieated repo:Is, alhuks to the 
same fact, as a circumstance geneially known and 
ascertained ; but instead of a.°eribiiig the elleet to 
the cock’s comb, rcfcis it, more piausibly at least, 
to the penetrative power of his eye. 

Quent etiam gallnm, noctem exploilentihtis alts, 
Auroram clara consuetum vote voearc, 

Nence queunt rapidci contra constarc leones, 
Inque tucri ? ila continuo mctnincre fiign'i. 

De Her. Nat. iv. 714. 

The lion, thus, the cork’s indignant eye 
Flies, nor can e’er encounter, lood of wing 
Who drives the shadows, and the lazy dawn 
Wakes with shrill clarion, iterated oft. 

There are various other instances of fascination 


said to bo exercisetl by one animal Over another, 
to which we inipbt advert if wc had space { hat we 
must limit onnselves to the very extraordinary 
power of thi.s kind, geiicraJJy admitted to belong 
to the .serpent race, and more especially to the 
rattle-snake; and whieh, though chiefly exercised 
upon biids and the sinnllL'i' tpiadrupeds, is athrmed 
by some, writers,. yet without sufiicieiit autbo- 
rity, to have been extended to the horse, and even 
to iiiaii hniiself. 

We will first lulvert to the observations of 
Vaillaiit, ill Ids tiavels into the interior parts of 
Afiiea. On the confines of the European colony, 
at a place called Sw’orlland, he tells us that he 
saw’ a shrike on the braiicli of a tree, tremble as if 
ill convulsions, whilst it uttered the most piercing 
cries of distress. C'loscr altentioii led him to dis¬ 
cover upon the next brnncli of the same tree a 
huge serpent, that, with stretehed-out nerk,’'and 
lii-ry eyes, tlinugli perfeetly still, was gazing on 
the poor animal. Me shut the seipent; but, in the 
niian time, the bird had died. Having measured 
the distance between the place where the shrike 
was seen in cuiivulsiuits, and that oecupied by the 
r< ipciit iviKii it wa. .sbiit, he found it to be three 
feet and a half; whieh eonvinced him and his at¬ 
tendants, that the bird had nut died eirlicr from 
the bite or llie [loison of its enemy. Indeed he 
si lipped it luloie the whole company, and made 
them obsi’ive tli.il tt was untouched, and had not 
ILL'ClVCll lilt i'|i:;l)tl/.st wouml. In another district of 
All ii':i,diiiin:'tlie couiso ol'the same traveN,he saw 
a .small men e di.- in com iilsions, oceasimied by the 
f.iscinntiiit; |)otvi.r of a sciqienl, ..t tbe distance of 
t«i> yaiils Irom it; and when be consulted bis 
llu1tc!,t(jf, upon I hi- incidci't, he a«.siiic,s ns, that 
th<-y <x|iessL-d no soit of astoiii-liinent, but 
a-seile,| til'll the serpint ha.stlie faenlty ol attract¬ 
ing and l.iseniatiiig sui h animals as it wi-he.s to de¬ 
vour. He produces one i.istauoe of similar fasci- 
n.'tion upuii a hmiian snhjeet, n cajitam in the 
Hnteli Sen ice, who, after assuring oui traveller 
that it is ,in event which haiipens very fiequcntly, 
)>ro''eeded tl'iis: “ My testimony oiuht to have 
the more weigl.t, as I li:>d once nearly become my- 
st'li a victim to (bis fnsri:ii/iio:i. While in garri- 
stcj at (jeylon, an.l uiiiusiiii' myself, like yon, in. 
hnritiiig in a inaish, L vva-, in tlic course of my 
s|»ort, suddenly si'izol with a eouviilsivc and invo¬ 
luntary trciiibliiig, dineient from any thim:- I had 
ever experiencid, and at tlu; .same time was 
.sli.uu'ly .iitiacted, and in spite of myself, toa par- 
tii'iilar spot oi the mar-li. Directiiis; my eyes to 
this spot, I bthehl, viilii leclmgs of hoiror. a ,ser- 
jieiit of an t'in-rnioiis size, whose look iiistantlv 
piereetl me. [lavKlir, however, not yet lost all 
power of motion, 1 eiuhraccd the oppoilniiity be- 
tbre it was too late, and saluted tlic rfptile with 
the coiifa'iits ni my fusee. The leport was a talin- 
Hiau that b.okc the charm. A’.l at once, ns if by 
a mirae’e, my convulsion ceased; 1 felt myself 
able to fty; and the only inconvenience of this ex- 
traord'iiary adventuie was a cold sweat, which was 
doubtless the effect of my fear, and of the violent 
agitation my senses had undergone.’' 

We have reiwl of variou,s cases of human fasci¬ 
nation, by the same means; but they have iinU 
formly been ucconi]>aiiictl with either a sudden or 
a steady view of tlie fascinating animal. We do 
not think that any of them are suflieieiitly sup¬ 
ported fur belief; but we should certainly be much 
mure tempted to believe such cases than the case 
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ticfore us, in which the fascination, preceded the 
view. 

Of all the serpent tribe, however, the rattle¬ 
snake is said to possess this extraurdiiitry fuciilty 
in the highest degree; and hence the fascination 
has been conjectured by some writers to reside in 
the rattle itself, iikstead of in the eyes. Uiie of the 
first who started tltis idea was Dr. Mc<«i; and Ins 
opinion has been of late years supported hy a si- 
niilai belief, on the part of professor Bluuienbach 
of Gottingen. “With respect to the use of the 
rattle,” says Dr. Mead, “ a vulgar error has ob¬ 
tained even among tbe- learned. It is coniinunly 
said that it is a kind of contrivance of Providence, 
to give warning to passengers, by the noise wliich 
this part makes when the creature moves, to keep 
out of the way of its mischief. Now, this is a tiiis- 
takh. It is beyond all dispute, tliat wisdom and 
goodness sliine lorth in the works of tlie Creator : 
but the contrivance here is of another kind than 
is imagined. All the parts of animals arc made 
cither for the preservation of the individual, or for 
the propagation of its species. 'I’liis before us is 
for the service of the iiidirnlual. Tliis snake lives 
chiefly upon squirrels and birds, which a ie]itilc 
call never catch, without the advantage of some 
njinagemcnt to bring them witbin its icacb. 'I'he 
■way is Uns: The snake crcojis to tlv: foot of .i lice, 
and by shaking liis lattle, awakens the little ciea- 
tiires which are lodged in it. Tliev an: so fi.i 
at the sight of their enemy, who fixes hts lively, 
piercing eyes upon one or otln r of them, that they 
have no powei to get away, but le.ap about from 
bough to bough till they are ijuitc tired, and at 
last, f.illing to the ground, they are snappi d into 
his mouth ! 'I'liis is by the people of the country 
called rliarminp; the sqiiiricls and birds.” 

But, if vaiious serpents, that lime no raitlo, ho 
possessed, as they ajipcav to be, of tbe same 
power, then the argument no longei Imld.- good. 
On this account, a third bypulliC'is lias been 
uU'ered, which consists in ascribing tbe f.iscuiatuig 
influence to a vapour or iiii.isiri which i-.uics from 
the body of till! serpent, an<i priiducc.s .so exli.nn- 
dinary an eflfect: while a fourth opinion has been 
started still hitcr. wliicb consists iii denyiiig the 
existence of any fascinating power vv Initover 
The most .sticniions supporter of this last 
opinion is prefcs<or Bailoii of Pldladclphia, who 
wrote a memoir upon tins subiect, in 17tl6, in 
wliieh he stateil his nlijectiuiis at lull length, ad¬ 
mitting indeed the fact, bn( coiitroveitiug Hie 
mode of accouniinc for it upon .iiiy occult or re¬ 
condite principle. <• The .siiakfsays ho, “ what¬ 
ever its species may be, lyins: .tt the bottom of 
the tree or bush upon vvhieli the bud or s(|imT(.l 
sits, fixff* its eyes upon the animal it des.gns to 
fascinate or cnch.aiit. No sooner is this dou.’, thiin 
the unhappy animal is unable, to make it.s escape. 
It now iritis to utter a most piteous crj', vvliieh 
is well known hy those who hear it and understand 
the whf !e machinery of the Inisiness, to be the cry 
of a creature enchanted. If it is a sqiiiri'el, it runs 
up tbe tree fur a short, distance, comes down again, 
then runs up, and lastly, comes lower down. The 
snake still continues at tbe foot of the tree, with 
its eyes fixed on the sqitirrek with \v hieh its atten¬ 
tion is so entirely taken up, that a person acci¬ 
dentally approaching may make a considerable 
noise, without the snake's so much as turning 
about. The squirrel, as before nicntiuned, comes 
always lower, .and at last leaps down to the snake, 
vkosc Qioutb is already wide open fur iU recep. 


tion. The poor little animal then, with a pitcoos 
cry, runs into the snake’s jaws and is swailoacd 
at once, if it be not too big; but if its size will 
not allow it to he swallowed at once, the snake, 
licks it several timis w.tli its ton;;ue, and 
sinoutheiis it, and by that means makes it fit foe 
swallowing ’’ 

Having thus stated the fact, the writer next enters 
into the question of a fascinating inlliicnce, and the 
vai iousmodesvvc have already adverted to,by vi hicli 
it isaceouiilid lor, anil each of wliicli he determines ' 
to be cqu.i!ly iiiig.itory. With respect to the, 
theoiy of an emitted vapour, “ I know,” says he, 

” that in '■•oi'ie of the laigei species of serpent'.-, 
inhabiting Sooth .Americu and other countries, 
tliCMc IS ivolved in the stoinaeli, during the lung 
and ted.oiis process of dige.siion in these aiiiiiials, 
a va)iuur or a gas, whose od.jiir is intensely fetid. 

I have not, however, found that this is the case 
with tin I utile snake and other North Aiiicrican 
serpents that I have cxaniincd. But my own ob- 
serv.itiuns on this head leave nut been very minute. 

I have inarlc inquiry of .some iier'Ons (who.se pic- 
jiidiC'. s against tiie serpent tiilie are not so power¬ 
ful as my own), who aie not afraid to put tli« 
h. ad>. and necks of th'’ black snake, and other ser¬ 
pents that are destitute of venomous fangs, into 
their months, and have b cii iiitoiincd, that they 
never pcicciveil aiiy'd'sa'grei .ilile smell to pioceed 
ii'iiii tin; breath of tin sc aminals. I iuue lieeu 

pi'pspiit fit the openin? of a hov 'vhich contained 

a nnniber of iiv iiig serpents; and .iltliongli the box 
had been so close as to admit but .a very small 
qnur.tity of fiesb air, adboiigh. the .'m-rvation was 
made in a small warm iviom,, I did not perceive any 
peenliarly di'a'^reealilcelHiiviiiin to aiise from the ' 
bodies ot llicse aiiiina!.s. 1 am, moreover, infoinied 
by a member of this .ociety, who has, for a con- 
sideiable tune, had a ratth-snake under [ns imino. 
di.iie care, that he had not ob..ci'vc-d that any dis- 
agntiahltt vaiiour procii Is bom tli s reptile. On 
the other hand, liowevc, it is a'seileil by sonic 
credilatilc (lerjuiis of mv acqnaiiit.anee, that a mo .t. 
offens'.ie odour, '.ii;dl.ir to lb.it of fl'sb in the lirt 
stage of piitief.ietciu, is eoiitiniia'Iv ernaiiating 
fiom I'verv part of the rattle-'iiiakc, and some 
otlnr spoi'U's of scipents. This olour extends, 
under eiriam eiieumstincis, to J eonsidei.-iblo 
distance fiviii the Isjiij of the uiiiuial. Mr. Wil¬ 
li I'li i(.iitr.iiii assii'i- me, that lie has uliservcil 
‘ horses to be bendli!.’ of, .i.iil 'jieatly agitated by 
it, at the dislaii'i offoityor fifty Yards from,the 
snake. They sliewid {lie s.iys) liieir abhorreiiee 
by snorting, wnmo'viiig, and .-tariiiig from the 
load, ciuleavoiiring to threw ilieir ridcis, in order 
to make, their cseupt'I'his fact, related by u man 
of ligid veraeitv, i- cNlrenieiv cm ions; and in an 
especial inarmer de-c ves ll.i: a'tuition of tho.sp 
w'lilers wlio imagine that this fetid emanation from 
serpents is capable of afl’eeting binl', at small dis¬ 
tances, with a kind of asphyxy.'* 

The professor conelii'les wnli observing, that 
- the result of iiot.-v little attention to the subject, 
has taught me that there is bat one wonder in the 
business;—the wonder that the story slioutd evi r 
have hccti believed by a mm nf imderstanding and 
of observation-’’ Fascination, adds bo, is chiefly li¬ 
mited to birds that build low, and in almost every 
instance, ] fimnd that thr- supposed fascinating fiv- 
ciilty ofthe serpent was exerted iqion thcbinlsatthe 
particular season of their laving their eggs, of their 
hatching, or of their rearing thoir young, still 
tender and dcreiicelcss. 1 now Ijcgau t» suntect, 
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t1>at ilic cries and fears of birds, supposed to be 
lascinated, originated in an fiideavour to prot'^ct 
then- nest or yoiinjr. My inquiries have convinced 
inc that this is the case.’* He imagines that the 
old buds are iiicvely caught by a courageous ad* 
vaiiciiif, rather than by a fc-aiful and retreating 
dutteriiig—a fluttering intended to frighten away 
the s(-r]>ent itself; and that in exercising this 
s’.eight, it advances too far, and falls a prey to its 
own temerity. 

tVe cannot say that we are convinced by this 
Tcnsoninv ; and still less are we satisfied with the 
argument adduced to prove that the fascinating 
power may not exist in a vapour or effluvium 
tiironnfoith from the body of the serpent, because, 
in such case, it would be generally discoverable 
by a specific odour. What odour arcompaiuesthc 
vapour, th.-it issuing from the surface of the elec¬ 
tric e*'l, exhausts the muscular power of the hand 
that attempts to grasp it 1 It is in like manner, 
perhaps, an effluvium equally specific that agi¬ 
tates t*ie nervous system of various persons, who 
are peculiarly affected, and may be said to he fas¬ 
cinated by the presence of a eat. The writer of 
this article has witnessed such agitation, and 
under circiiiuslanccs in which the cat was not 
seen Of known to be present ; and where the agi¬ 
tation took ]ilace on the moment of the cat's in¬ 
troduction into the room; and yet in no such 
Cases is the t-ffect attend^ with a sense of any 
kind of odour, either to the person atfected, or to 
by-staiidcrs, who are free from siwh affection. In 
reai;l\, the liucsl vapours and the purest gassrs 
flfc an* acquainteU wiili have neither odour nor 
any other sensible quality by whicii we can dis¬ 
tinguish them, and are only to be .-isccrtaiiiccl by 
their effects. Miasms and contagions have seldom, 
perhaps never, any odour, unless combined with 
'othci materials; light, caloric, and oxygen are 
equi-illv destitute. We do not, then, contend that 
the rlllux of vapour from the stii-race of serpents 
is the cause of faseiiiatiun, but only that the argu¬ 
ment has not been fairly met and rebutted by the 
present objection. 

We cannot conclude this article, better than in 
the words of Mr. Pennant: “ Of the fascinating 
power of the ratttc-snake, it is difficult to speak. 
Authors of credit describe the effects. Jlirds have 
been seen to drop into its mouth; squirrels de¬ 
scend from their trees, and leverets run iota its 
^nws. Terror and amazement scern to lay hold on 
these little animals; they make violent efforts to 
get away, still keeping their eyes fixed on those of 
the snake; at length, wcarud with their move¬ 
ments, and frightened out of nil capacity of know¬ 
ing the course they ought to take, they become 
the prey of the expecting derourer, probably in 
their last convulsive motion.” 

FASCINES, in fortificalion, faggots of 
small \vo(kI of about a foot diameter, and six 
feet long, bound in the middle and at both 
end^ They arc used in raising batteries, mak¬ 
ing chandefeers, In filling up the moat to faci¬ 
litate the passage to the wall, in binding the 
ramparts where the earth is bad. and in making 
parapets of trenches to screen the men. 

FA'SCINOUS, a. (Jascinum, Lat.) Caused 
dr -acting by witchcraft: not in use (Har- 
vev). 

FASf'IOLA. Gourdwnrm. Flake. In 
goology, a-genus of the class vermes, order in- 
tosiiao. Body Vluttish, with gn aperturCj or 
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pore at the head, and generally another at a 
distance beneath, seldom a sin^e aperture. 
These are herntaphrodite, oviparous, and are 

f ;encrally found in the stomach, intestines, or 
iver; the intestines are ilexuous and the ova¬ 
ries lateral. Forty-six species. 

A. Infesting hlammals. 

B. . . Birds. 

C. . . Reptiles. 

D. - - - Fishes. 

E. - .— I. — — Worms. 

The tribe A. of difl'erent species is found 
in man, the fox, polecat, badger, long-eared 
bat, slreep, swine, deer, horse, and suig. B. in 
the eagle, buzzard, kite, duck, crane, goose, 
bittern. C. salamander, frog. 1). eel, whiting, 
haddock, blenny, futhcr-lasnei’, plaise, perch, 
salmon, trout, pike, and bream. E. cuttle-fish. 

The most common species is E. hepatica, or 
liver-flake, with body ovate and sharper before, 
with a white line down the middle, and spot 
in the centre; inhabiting the liver of sheep, 
which often vomits it up in brooks; generally 
found fixed by a {Xire at the extremity and 
another in the middle of the abdomen, and 
occ.asions or is produced by, dropsy and the dis¬ 
order called the rot. 

Body about an inch long; broader on the 
fore part, and terminated hy a tube; the back 
marked with about eight longitudinal furrows 
in two series. See the article Rot. 

FA'SHION. g. (Jafon, French.) I. Form; 

make; slate of any thing with regard to ont- 
waid appcarap.ee ( Luh'). 8.1'he make or cut 
of cloines (.Sliaksprare). 3. Manner; sort; 
way {.Hayward). 4. Custom operating upon 
dress, or any tlomcslic ornaments (.Shahpeare). 

Custom; general practice {Tillotson). 6 . 
Manner imitated from another; way establish¬ 
ed by iirecedenl {Shukspeare). 7. General 
approbation; niiKle {Pope). 8. Rank; con¬ 
dition above the vulgar {Raleigh). Q. Any 
tiling worn {Shaksprare). 10. The farcy, a 
distemper in horses {Sliakspeare). 

To rA'sHios- v. rt. {Jaeonner, French.) 
1. To form; to mould; to figure (flaWg/t), 
2. To fit; to adapt; to accommodate (iSpcrt- 
ser). 3. To counterfeit: not used {Hhak- 
speare). 4. To make according to the rule 
prescribed by custom {Recke). 

Fashion pieces, in the .sea language, the 
aftmost or hindmost timbers of a ship, which 
terminate the breadth, and form the shape of 
the stern. They are united to the stern-post, 
and to the extremity of the wing transom, by 
a rabbit, and a number of strong nails or 
spikes driven from without. 

FA'SHIONABLE. «. (fromy}/.tAion.) i. 
Approved by custom ; established by custom ; 
modish (Rogers). 8. Made according to the 
mode {Dryaen). 3. Observant of the mode 
{Shakspearc). 4. Ilhving rank above the vul¬ 
gar, and below nobility. 

FA'SHlONAULliNESS. .v. {trom/askion^ 
ahlr.) Modish eJegnneo {Locke). 

FA'.SHIONABLY. ad. {Ramfashionalle.) 
In a manner conformable to custom j wit^i 
modish elegance {fkuth\. 
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PA'SHIONIST. *. (fromyasiton.) A fol¬ 
lower of the mode; a fop; a coxcomb. 

FAS'F, in general, denote;! an abstinence 
from food, but U more j>articiilarly used for 
such abstinence on a religious .tccount. 

Religious fiistiitg ha.<i (teen |jraeliscd by most 
nations from the remotest antiquity. Some di¬ 
vines even assign its origin t* the earthly jiar.i- 
dise, where oiir first parents were forbidden to 
eat of the tree of knowledge. But though this 
seems earrjing the matter too far, it is certain 
that the Jewish church has observed fasts ever 
since its first instituti'in. Nor were the neigh ■ 
bouring heathens, viz. the Egyptians, Pheeni- 
cians, and Assyrians, without ineir fasts. The 
Egyptians, according to Herodotus, sacrificed 
a cow to Isis, after haring jireparcd thenisehes 
by fasting and prayer: a custom which he 
liKcwise ascribes to the women of Cyrene, 
Porphyry affirms, that the Egyptians, before 
their stated sacrifices, always fasted a great 
many d.!ys, sometimes for six weeks; and that 
the least behoved to be for seven days; during 
all which time the priests and devotees not 
only alutained from flesh, fish, wine, and oil, 
bur even from bread, and some kinds of pulse. 
These austerities were communicated by them 
to the (ireeks, who observed their fasts, much 
in the same manner. The Athenians had the 
Eleusiniaii and Thesniophorian fasts, the oh- 
servation of which was vciy rigorous, especial¬ 
ly among ilie woincn, who spciu one whole 

clay sitting on the ground in a luournfnl dress, 
without taking any notiri>‘hmcnt. In the island 
of Crete, the priests of Jnpiter were cMined to 
abstain all their lives from fish, flesh, and bak¬ 
ed meats. Apuleiiis informs us, that whoever 
had a mind to he initiated in the mysteries of 
Cyhclc were obliged to prepare themselves by 
fasting ten days; and, in short, all the pagan 
deities, whetlier male or female, required this 
duty of those that ilcsired to be initiated into 
their mysteries of their priests and priestesses 
that gave the oracles, and of those that came to 
consult them. 

Though fasting is not positively enjoined by 
Christ or his apostles, a custom prevailed 
ainons the first Christians of joining absti¬ 
nence. with their prayers, especially when they 
were engaged in aff'jirs of extraordinary ini- 

S ortaiiee. But in the most ancient times we 
ud nq mention of any public and solemn 
fasts, except upon the anniversary of Christ’s 
crucifixion, llowevcr, in process of time, 
days of fasting were gradually introduced, first 
by custom, and afterwards by positive appoint¬ 
ment; though it is not certain what those 
days were, nor whether they were observed in 
the first century. Mr. Mosheim acknow- 
leilges, that those who affirm, that in the time 
of the apostles, or soon after, the fourth and 
sixth dam of the week vfere observed as fusts, 
are not destitute of specious arguments in fa¬ 
vour of their opinion. Eccles. Hist. vol. t. 

p. 1 06 . 8 VO. 

To Fast. v. n. (/as/an, Goth. F.Tri:an, 
Saxon.) 1* To abstain from fpod (Raco^O* ?• 
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To mortify the body by religions abstineiUce 
(Mallhtte), 

Fast. a. Cpirpi, Saxon.) 1. Firm; im¬ 
movable {Milton). 2. Strong; impregnable 
(S/ienscr). 3. J’ixcd; adhering (’/iewip/e). 4. 
Deep; sound (Shahpeore). 6. Finn in ad¬ 
herence (Asthtm). ti. (from ffesl, Welch.) 
Si'ccdy; quick; swift (Davirs). Fast 
and tnuse. Cncc-rtuiii; variable; inconstant; 
deceitful (Sidney). 

Fast. «d. I. Firmly; immovably (S/ia^'- 
tpearv). 2. Closely, nearly (Knolles). 3, 
Swiltly; nimbly (Daniel). 4. Frequently 
(llummond). 

Fast-days, arc those appointed by nnblie 
authority to be observed by fasting and numi- 
liiiiiun. The (church of England enjoins IS 
vigils or fasts before holid.ays, 40 fasts in lent, 
12 ember days, 3 rogation days, 4 solemn days, 
and all Fridays in the year. Besides which 
there is generally an annual fast in time of 
war. 

To FA'STF-N. V. a. (from Jf/st.) 1. To 
make fast; to make firm (Dryden), 2. To 
liold together ; to cement; to link. 3. To af¬ 
fix ; to conjoin .(Su'i/'t). 4. To stamp; to 
iinpicss; to fix (Slia/.ipeore), .'5. To unite in- 
separ.ibly (Dm/?/ 0/' Piety). S. To lay on 
W'lth strength (Dryden). 

To Fa 'STE V. V. n. To fix one’s self ( Brown), 

FA'STIilNER. *•. (from One that 

niuKes foM or tirui. 

FA'fiTER. s. (fromjast.) He who ihstains 
from fiiod. 

FASTERMANS, or Fastinc-me», in 
oiir old customs, denoted men in repute and 
snhsianee, who were responsible for each 
other’s behaviour. 

FA'STHANDED. a. (fast and hand.) 
Avjrieimis; closchandcd ; covetous (Dtfcon). 

FAS'l’l, in Roman anticpiity, the k-dendar 
wherein were expressed the several days of the 
year, with their feasts, ganies, and other ce- 
rcinoiiie.s. 'J’itero were two sorts of fasti, tiie 
gre-stcr, or fasti nagistratis, and the less, or 
fasti kalnidares. The fasti magistmles contain¬ 
ed, besides the several feasts, &c. the hirth-days 
and other cireiimstances relating to the raagis- 
trates and emperors. The fasti kalendares were 
also of two kinds, urbani and rustic!; the for¬ 
mer contained an account of the feasts and ce- 
reinonies<ibser\c«l m the city; the latter, ofthosc 
observed in the country, whicli were fewer, as 
too imich time taken'up ill this way would 
interfere with the cultivation of the earth. 

Fasti was also a chronicle of time, where¬ 
in iioteil events were registered according to the 
years of the tcs|iective consuls. 

Fasti, or dies fasti, likewise denoted 
court-davs. 

FASTIDIO'.SITY. 5 . (from fastidious.) 
Disdainfulness; contemptuousness (Swift). 

FASTFDIOUS. a. (,fiislidiosus, Lat.) Dis¬ 
dainful: squeamish; insolently nice fSoxlA). 

FASTI'DIOUSI.Y. 0 . Disdainfully; con¬ 
temptuously ; squeamishly (Cooenment of the 
Tongue). 
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I'ASTIGIATE. {fastigium, the pointed 
top, or roof of a buildin}£.) In botany, applied 
to VHfiotis parts t>f a plant. A fasligiate stem, 
having branches of an equal height. Pedun¬ 
cles are fasligiale, when they elci ate the fruc¬ 
tifications in a huncli, so lliiit they are all of 
an equal height, as if they had been shorn off 
horizontally, or when they are so proportion¬ 
ed, as to tonn an even surface at top, like a 
fl.it roof: .18 in dianihus ;uid silene. A fa-ti- 
giatc mnbi“l, an ouibel rising gradually. This 
IS a difierent idea fiom the former; and in 
Philos. Botan. the umbellate II .wcr is thus de¬ 
scribed : cst augregale ex tloseulis pliiribus in- 
sideniibiis recejuarulo in pedmiculos fastigia- 
tus, oiiiiics ex eodein puncto productos. Here 
we are probalily to under-iand fusti^iatos in the 
former sense of level-topped : hut it is doubt¬ 
ful hoiv Linni^iis came to annex this idea to 
y</r/.‘,i;rV/w and its deritatives; since roofs are 
not tlai in r.oriherii countries; and although 
they b'c so in tiie east, and in some jsarls of 
I'aly, \et seems rather applied to 

lofty and pointed huildiiias. Thus .Solinus, 
sneaking of the pvraiiiids—tunes sunt, in 
./i^itvpto fa.stigi.itx, ultra cehitudineni oniiieiti, 
qua' ir'i'i niaitu possil. 

I’ASI ICIllJM, in architecture. Sec Pe- 
DIMKN r 

PASTING, the ahslalnin.g Horn food. 

]VI.iny extriiordinary stories have been related 

of long iMiitinui d fa--liiig. Sir William 11a- 
ptiiton gr.cs an aecoiint of two falteiud liogs, 
that J.iv buried under a lieap of ruins in Soria¬ 
no, and were taken out ali\e t!ie 4-2d day. 
And, in the shipwreck of the .luiio olfthe 
coast ot Aracan, m the year f79f>, those per¬ 
sons xvlio survMcd the wreck lived '33 days 
williout :in\ other sustenance than wli.it was 
deriit l iiqin iiie scj-water which they .sucked 
out of their g.irmeiits. 

FA'ST1NGI>AY. .f. f,/izs/and r/rn/.) 13ay 
of inonlfication by religious abstinence {Tuy- 
lor). 

I’.VSTNKSS. s. (from 1. State of 

being fast. ?. Firmness; firm adherence (i?«- 
coti). 3. Strength ; security (^l)avirs). 4. A 
strong place; a place not easily forced. 5. 
tlosei)es'=; conciseness: not used (/ffc/irnn). 

F'ASTOI.FF (sir John), a famous general, 
born at Yarmouth in Nnifolk, in 1377. Me 
served with great glory in P'rance, where he 
obtained several high po'ts while, the P^ngljsh 
held tlicir posse.ssions in that kingdom. In 
1440 he rcturn-.d home coiered with laurels, 
and his conduct afterwards shewed that he de¬ 
served them ; for he w'as iKuintifnl to the poor, 
and a liberal encourager of learning. He left 
a considerable legaev for building jhe schools 
of philosophy and ei\il Jaw at Cambridge, .and 

S a* a great benefactor to Ma^lalen college, 
xford. He died in Siiakspeure Has 

been censured for abusing this excellent man, 
tinder the ludicrous character of sir John Fal- 
staff; hut it is probable that the poet had no 
ihoiffihtsof ridiculing P'astoliF, ana that theco« 
mcitKnpc 18 merely accidental. 
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FASTUOC.S. a. (/asiuosu$,Latla.) Prao3; 
haugiitv. 

p AT. a. (pxt, Saxon.) 1. Full-fed; plump; 
fleshy {Arbnfknot). 2. Coarse; gross; dull 
(^Drydm). 3. Wealthy; rich (Milton). 

F.AT. (adeps.) A concrete oily matter 
contained in the cellular ineinbran'e of ani¬ 
mals, of a white or ycliowisli colour, with 
little or no smell or taste. It differs in all ani¬ 
mals in solidity, colour, taste, &c. and likewise 
in the same animal at different ages. In infan¬ 
cy it is white, insipid, and not very solid ; in 
the adult it is Arm and yellowish, and in ani¬ 
mals of an advanced age, its colour is deeper, 
its consistence various, and its taste in general 
stronger. ^ 

It IS collected in particular follicles of the cel¬ 
lular membrane, accumulated in the groin, epi¬ 
ploon, around the kidiiics and hlood-vcsscis; 
and is secreted on the suiface of the skin by a 
set of minute glands, on this account culled sc- 
b.icic, where it sometimes concretes, chiefly, 
though not always, from want of cleanliness, 
and exhibits the appearance of small worms: 
itis accumulated from diminished per.spirniion ; 
from (he nature of the aliments fed on ; and 
from idiosyiicr.tsy. It forms sometimes steato- 
inaioiis hiinioiirs, and, by the possession of a 
small quantity of oxygen, contains the sebacic 
acid, which acts rcadilvon vessels of lead, cop¬ 
per, and iron, in tvbich itis often deposited for 

culinary piirjiobes. 

Pals and oils are commonly divided into sper- 
lunccti, fat properly so called, fish or thnm- 
oil, and cmpyreumaiic oil, extracted by distilla¬ 
tion from many vegetable and animal substin- 
ces. Ghciiiically uiialvscd it is fumid to possess 
five jiarts out of six of carbon, ami one of liy- 
drogen, with u vciy small portion, as already 
ohsened, o.‘‘ oxygen. F.it meat is nourishing 
to those that have strong digestive powers. It is 
useil externally us a softening remedy,and enters 
•nto the compusitiun of ointments and plais- 
ters. 

y’<) Fat. V. w. To grow fat; to grow'full- 
fleshed IL'Estrange). 

To Fat. v. a. (from the noun.) To make 
fat; to fatten; to make fleshy (.W'o^). 

FATA MOllGANA, by the French deno¬ 
minated mirages, a very remarkable phenome¬ 
non, which is sometimes observed from the har¬ 
bour of Messina and adjacent places, at a certain 
height in the atmosphere. The nanuf'which 
signifies the Fairy Morgana is derived from an 
opinion of the superstitions Sicilians, that the 
whole spectacle is produced by fairies, or such 
like visionary invisible beings. The populace 
arc delighted whenever it appears; and run 
about the streets shouting for joy, calling every 
body out to partake of the glorious sight. 

This singular meteor has-been described by 
various authors ; bntahe first svho mentioned 
it with any degree of precision was father An- 
clueci, who observed it in J6'43. His account 
oca not differ very materially from that given 
by P Minasi in hisDissertatiuil on this phaeno- 
menon, published in 1773. But as the latttey 
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is more minute, we present part 0f it to our 
readers; *' When the rising sun shines from 
that point whence its inciw:nt ray forms an 
angle of about 45° on the sea of Re^io, and 
the bright surface of the water in the hay is 
not disturbed either by the wind or the current, 
the spectator being placed on an eminence of 
the City, with his back to the sun and his face 
to the sea, on a sudden there appear in the 
water, as in a catoptric theatre, larious multi¬ 
plied objects, that is to say, numberless series 
of pilasters, arches, castles well delineated, re- 
giiiur columns, lofty towers, superb palaces, 
with balconies and windows, extended alleys 
of trees, delightful plains with herd-) and Socks, 
armies of men on foot and horseback, and 
many strange images in their natural colours 
anil proper actions, passing rapidly in succes¬ 
sion along the surface of the scu during the 
whole of the short ]>criod of time while the. 
above-mentioned causes remain. But, if in ad¬ 
dition to the circumstances before desrribed, 
the atmosphere be highly impregnated with va¬ 
pour. and dense exhalations not previously dis¬ 
persed by the action of the wind or waves, or 
rarefied by the sun, it then happens that in this 
vajiniir, as in a curtain, extended along the 
channel to the height o( about 30 palms, I’.d 
nearly down to the sea, the observer will be¬ 
hold the scone of the same objects not only re¬ 
flected from the surface of the sen, but likewise 
in the air, though not so distinct or well dcfinetl 
as the former objects from the sea. Lastly, if 
the air be slightly ha/.y and opake, and at the 
same lime dewy, and iiclajited to form the iris, 
then the above-mentioned objects will appear 
only at the surface of tlic sea, as in the lirst 
case, but all vividly coloured or fringed, with 
red, green, blue, and other prismatic co¬ 
lours.” 

Mjnasi, therefore, distinguishes three sorts 
of Fata Morgana; that is to say, the first at the 
sniface of the sea, which he calls the Marine 
Morgana; the second in the air, called the Ae¬ 
rial Morgana; and the third only at the snrlaee 
of the sea, which lie calls the Morgana fringed 
with prismatic colours. 

Different accounts have been given of this 
singular appearance: M. Houel attribute.s it to 
a bitumen that issues from ceruin rocks at the 
bottom of the sea, and‘which is often seen to 
cover a part of its surface in the canal of Mes¬ 
sina. 'Fde subtle parts of this bitumen being 
attenuated, combined, and exhaled with the 
aqueous globules that are raiserl by the air, and 
formed into bodies of vapour, give to this con¬ 
densed vapour more consistence; and contri¬ 
bute, by their smooth and |H)iished particles, 
to the formation of a kind of aerial crystal, 
which receives the light, reflects it to the eye, 
and transmits lo it all the luminous points 
which colour the hbjccts q;xhibited in this phe¬ 
nomenon, and render them visible. 

Acurious print, exhibiting the. Fata Morgana, 
may be seen in Nicholson's Journal, vol. 1. 
4to. Some farther jiarticulara resMctiiig this 
aiogular phenomenon may also m seen in 
No. bi ■'< Tilloqh’s Philosophical Magazine. 
By Mr. Good U is ve?y plausibly resolve4 
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into stria or strata of different densities in Ae 
atmosphere. See his translatiod of LucretiuSf 
note to vol, ii, p. S5. 

FA'TAL. a. {ftitalis, Latin.) 1 . Deadly^ 
mortal; destructive iDryden). 2. Proceeding 
by destiny; inevitable; necessary {Tillotson}, 
3. Appointed by destiny {Bacon). 

FA'TAL!SI. s. {ftomJtUe.) One who main¬ 
tains that all things happen by invincible ne¬ 
cessity {JValts). 

FATA'LITY. s {fafalite, French.) 1. P«. 
destination; predetermined order or scries of 
things and events (South). 3. Decree of fate 
(King Charles). 3. Tendency to danger 
(Brown). 

FA'TALLY. ad. (from fatal.) t. Mortal¬ 
ly ; destructively, even to death (Dryden), 
the decree of fate (Bentley). 

FA'TALNKSS. s. (from fatal.) Invinci¬ 
ble necessity. 

FATK, fatum, denotes an inevitable ne¬ 
cessity, depending upon a superior cause. The! 
word is formed a fando, from sjicaking ; and 
primarily implies the same with effalum, viz, 
a word or decree pronounced by God ; ora fix¬ 
ed sentence, whereby the Deity has prescribed 
the order of tilings, and allotted to every person 
what shall befall him. The Greeks called it 
n/AMifAtyv, as it were a chain or necessary series 
of tilings indissolubly linked together. It is 
also used to express a certain unaxoiduble de¬ 
signation oftl)ii)2S, hy tvllich all agnils, both 
necessary and voluntary, arc swayed and direct¬ 
ed *o tluir end*. See NECEssiry. Iji this 
last sense, fate is distinguished into, I. Astro¬ 
logical fate, arising from the influence and po¬ 
sition of the heavenly bodies; which (it is sup¬ 
posed) gav e laws botli to theeleineiits and mixed 
bodies, and to the will of men. 2. Stoical 
fate, defined by Cicero an order or scries of 
causes, wherein cause being linked to cause, 
each produces another, and tliiis all things flow 
from one prime cause. To this fate the Stoics 
subject even the gods. 

F.V'l’F.D. a. (from fate.) 1. Decreed by 
fate (Diydeii). 2. .Motlcllod in any matter by 
fate (Prior). 3. Endued with any quality 
by fate (Drydeii). 

FATbiS, in inylhologv. See Parcai. 

FATJIEMITKS, or' pATEMtTEs, the 
descendants of Mahomet by Fatlieiiia or Fa- 
tcina his daughter. 

FA'^rilEll. s. (paSep, S.)xon.) 1. lie by 
whom the sou or daughier is begotten (Bacon). 
2. The first ancestor (Homans). 3- The ap¬ 
pellation of an old man (Camden). 4. Tho 
title of any man reverend for age, learning, and 
piety (Shakspeure). 3. One who has givea 
original to any thing good or bad (Genesis). 
6‘. The ecclesiastical writers of the first six 
or eight centuries (Stillingfleet). 7- One 
who acts with paternal care and tenderness 
(Job). 8. The title of a popish confessor 
(Addison), f). The title of a senator oi‘ old 
Rome (Dryden). 10 . The appellation of the 
first person of the adorable Trinity (Taylor). 
11 . The compel lation of God as Creator (C. 
Prayer). 12. A title given lo prelate^, and 
otiicr cjiurcb dignilariei. • > 
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FAtll®«,lK.t AW. S. iftmi Jbfhfr.) Til* 
tather ot one’s husband or wife (Additofi). 

ATHEjR (Natural), he who has ilJegitimate 
children. 

Father (Adoptive), he who takes the chil¬ 
dren of some other, and acknowledges them aa 
his own. 

Father (Putative), the reputed or suppos¬ 
ed father. 

Father-lasher, in ichthyolc^. See 
COTTOS 

Father-long-legs, in entomology. See 
Tipola. 

To Farther, v. a. 1. To take; to adopt as 
a sou or daughter (,Skakspearp). 2. To supply 
with a father {Shakspeare). .3. To adojtt a 
composition (^Sivijt). 4. To ascribe to any 
one as his oHspring. or protluction (Hooker). 

FATHKlUiOOD. s. (from father.) The 
character or authority of a father (Hall). 

F.A'TIIEIILESS. a. ((xaxn father.) Want¬ 
ing a father; destitute of a father (Addison). 

FA'niERLINESS. i. (from father.) The 
tenderness of a father; ttaretital kindness. 

^ FATHERLY, fl. ((ramfather.) Paternal; 
like a father; tender; proUciIng (iSAflitpenre). 

Fa'therly. ad. In the manner of a father 
(Milton'!. 

FATHOM, s. (pse^m, Saxon.) l. A mea¬ 
sure of length containing si.x feet; the space to 
which a man can extetid both arms (Holder). 

2. Reach; penetration; depth of contrivance; 
compass of thonglii (Shakspeare). 

To Fa'thom. V. a. (from the nottn.) 1. 
To encompass with the arms extended or en¬ 
circling. 2. To reach; to master (Dryden). 

3. To'sound; to try with respect to the depth 
(Felton), 4. To penetrate into; to find the 
Attorn : as. / cannot fathom his desifrn. 

FATHOMLESS, a. (from fathom.) 1. 
That of which no bottom cau be found. 2. 
That of which the circumference cannot he 
embraced (Shukspeare). 

FATI'DICAL. a. (fatidicus, Latin.) Pro¬ 
phetic ; having the ixiwer to foretel (Hnwel). 

FATIFEROUS. a. (falifer, Lat.) Deadly; 
mortal; destructive. 

FATIGABLE. «. (fatigo, I.Kilin.) Easily 
wearied; susceptible of weariness. 

To FATIGATE. v. a. (fatiso, Latin.) To 
weary; to fatigue: not in use (SAaAvpearc). 

FATl'GUE. f. (fatigue, Fr.) 1. Weari¬ 
ness; lassitude. 2. The cause of weariness; 
labour; toil (Oryden). 

To FatPcue. V. a. (fatiguer, French.) To 
tire; to weary; to harass with toil (Prior). 

FATKPDMEYED. a. (fat and kidney.) 
Fat: by way of reproach or contempt (Shak- 
gpeare). 

FATLTNG. *. (from/®/.) A young animal 
fed fat for the slaughter (Jtaiah). 

FATNER. s. (trom/a/.) Tnat which gives 
fatness (Arbuthnof). 

FATNESS, s. ((torn fat.) 1. The quali^ 
of being fat or plump. 2. Fat; grease; fui- 
Dtss of flesh (Spense^. 3. Unctuous or greasy 
matter (Bacon). 4. Oleaginousness; sliminess 
(Arhuthnot). 5. Fertility; fruiifiilness (Gen.), 
d. Tl^t which c&uscB fertility (J^hilips), 
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n FATTEN, r. o. (rKini./b/.) I. To M 

up; to make fleshy (Arhuthnot). 2. To make 
fruitfiil (Dryden). 3. To feed grossly j to in¬ 
crease (Dryaen). 

To Fa'tten. V . n. (fwtn/a/.) To grow 
fat; to be pampered (Otway). 

FATTY, a. (from fat.) Unctuous; oleagi¬ 
nous greasy (Bacon). 

FATUARll, in antiquity, persons who ap¬ 
peared inspired, and foretold things to come. 

'FATUrrAS. (futuitas; from/o/nur, silly.) 
Foolishness. A synonym of amentia. 

FATU'ITY. s. (fatuiH, Fr.) Foolishness; 
weakness of mind (K. Charles). 

FATUOUS, o. (/a/»u.t, Lat.) LStojiid; 
foolish; feeble of mind (Glanville). 2,. Im¬ 
potent ; without force (Denham). 

FATWITPED. o. (./h/andm/.) Heavy; 
dull; stupid (Shakspeare). 

FAUCES, (faux, fauces.) A cavity be¬ 
hind the tongue, palatine arch, nvida, and 
tonsils: from which the pharynx and larynx 
proceed. 

FA'UCET. s. (fausset, French.) The pipe 
inserted into a ve-sel to give vent to the liquor, 
anr! stopped up by a peg or spigot (Swiff). 

FAUCHEUIl (Michelle), a French pro- 
testant divine, greatly adniirvd for his elo¬ 
quence. 'J'lie marquis dc la Force said, alter 
Hearing him preach against dueliii'g, “ If a 
challenge were to be sent to me, I would re¬ 
fuse it.” He died at Paris in toGy. His works 
aic; I. A'1 readme on orntorical Action. 2. 
Sermons, in 8»o. .3. Christian Prayers and 

Meditation*. 4. A Treatise on the Eucharist, 
against c.irdin.al Perron. 

FAUCHION. (See Falchion.) A crook¬ 
ed sword. 

FALCON, or Falcon, a name formerly 
given to a small piece of cannon, whoi'e dia¬ 
meter was 2| incbe.s; weight 730 [loonds; 
length 7 feet; loa'I pound; shot 24 inches 
diameter, and 2j pound weight. See Can¬ 
non. 

FAIK'ONET, orpALCON ET, a very small 
piece of ordnance, whose diameter at the bore 
w'as 24 .inches; weight 4(X) ;»unds; length 
G feet; load pound; shot something more 
than two inches- diameter, and pound 
weight. 

FA'UFKL. s. (French.) The fruit of a siic- 
cies of the palra-trce. 

FAVI'LLOUS. a. (favilla, Latlh.) Con¬ 
sisting of ashes (Brown). 

FAVISSA5, in antiquity, 1. Cisterns to 
keep water in. 2. Subterraneous reservoirs iit 
which were laid old statues, and other things 
formerly used in the temple. 

FA^LCON.s. See Falcon. 

FAULT, s. (fante, French.) 1. Offence; 
slight crime; somewhat liable to censure or 
objection (Hooker).* 2. Defect; want; ab¬ 
sence (SAaAspeare). 3. Puzzle; diflicul^.' 

To Fault, v. n. (from the noun.) To be 
wrong; to fail (Spenser). 

To Fault, v. a. To charge with a fault; 
to accuse. 

FA'ULTER. s. (from/fl«//.) An offender, 
one who commits a fgult (Fairfax), 
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VAlTLTFINDIiB. <. (/wlf aod/n!.) A 

censurer; an objector. 

FA'ULTlLY. ad. (from faulty.) Not 
rightly; iratitcinerly; defectively; erroneously- 
TA'UmNI^S.s. {fromyatt%.) I Bad- 
ness; vitiousness (Sidney). S. Delinquency; 
actual offences (Hooker). 

FA'ULTLESS. a. (from fault.) Iixcmpt 
from fault; perfect (Fairfax). 

FA'ULTY. a. (fautf, French.) 1. Guilty 
of a fault; blameable; criminal; not inuoceiu 
(Milton). 2. Wrong; erroneous (Hooker). 
0. Defective; bad in any respect (Batov). 

FAUN ALIA, in antiquity, Itonian feasts 
celebrated in honour of the god Faunns, v\ho 
was tl^e same among the Romans with the Pun 
of the Greeks. The Faunalia were hclit on 
the day ot the nones of December; i. c. on the 
fifth day of that month. The principal sacri¬ 
fice was a roc-buck, or rather, .■'.ccordin, to 
Horace, a kid, attended with libations of wine 
and burning of incense. See Ode !tt. lib. iii. 

FAUNS, Favni, among the ancients, were 
a species of demi-gods iidiahitiiig the forc’sts; 
called also Syhana (Sylvani), and little dilU-r- 
Ing from the Satyrs, 'rhey (Icligl.led iiiorc 
particnlarly in vineyards; and they generally 
apjrear as attendants of Bacchus, in the rque- 
scntaiions of Bacchanal feasts amt processions. 
They were represenu-d as ha'f men, half gouts, 
having the horns, cars, feet, and tail t>f a goar, 
a very flat nose, and the rest human Tirongh 
the Fauns were held as demi-gods, yci they 
were supposeil to die after a long life. Arnubius 
shows that their father or chiei', Faunii.i him¬ 
self, only lived 120 years. 

FAUNUS, ill fabulous history, a son of 
Pieus, who reigned in ludy ahout l;500 ycais 
before the Augustan age. 11 is braver as well 
as wisdom, have given rise to the tradition that 
he was the son of Mars. His great jiopularity, 
and his fondness for agriculture, made his sub¬ 
jects revere him as one of their country deities 
after death. He was represented with all the 
equipage of the satyrs, and was consulted to 
give oracles. 

FAVONIUS, among the Romans, the wind 
which blew directly from the west. 

FAVORITO, an epithet given to such parts 
of a musical composition as arc ;ierfornied to 
the greatest advantage, by the best voices or 
instruments. 

To F^'VOUR. V . a. (faveo, Latin.) 1. To 
support; to regard with kindness; to counten¬ 
ance (jRacon). 2 To assist with advantages or 
convenUncies(yf(fe{ison). 3. To reEcinble in 
feature (Spectator). 4. To conduce to; to 
‘ contribute. 

Fa'v'Our. s. (/a»or, Latin.) I. Kindness; 
kind regard (Shakspeare). 2. Support; de¬ 
fence; vindication (Rogers). 3. Kindness 
grant^ (iSfdne^). 4. Lcsity; mildness; miti¬ 
gation of punishment (Swift). .5. Leave; 

S 'ood-will; pardon (Ps«/ms). 6. Object of 
avout (Milton). 7. Something given by a 
latly to he worn (Shakepearey 8. Any thing 
s4orn openly as a token (Shaktpeare), p Fea¬ 
ture; countenance (South). 
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FA'VOUR./VBLE. «. (favouralle,7rtnah.^ 

1 . Kind; propitiuns; aflcctionate (Shahp.y^ 

2. Pulhaiire; tender; averse from censure. 3.. 
Conducive to; contributing to (Temple). 4- 
Accommodale; cenvenient (Clarendon). • d. 
Beautiful; well-favoured: obsolete (Spenser). 

FA'VOURABLENESS: s. (from favour. 
alU'.) Kiudiiess; benignity. 

FA'V()UR.\BLY. ad. (from favottrahle.) 
K'ndly; with l.n our (ifagm). 

FAVOURED, pnrticip. a. 1 . RegaMed 
with kindness (Pope). 2 . Featured. With 
welt or ill (Spenser). 

FA'VOfTlEDLY. ad. With well or ill 
In a f.iir or foul manner. 

FA'VOLRER. A. (from favour.) One who 
favours; one who regards with l.indness ot 
teiideintss; a wdiwisber; a friend (Daniel), 
FA'VOURITE. s, (Jav'jritef French.) 1. 
A person or thing beloved; oiie regarded with 
fiiv our (Pope). 2 One chosen as a coinjianion 
by bis supeiior (Clarende^i). 

F.A''VOUilLi'BS. rt. (from farnur.) 1. Un- 
f'voured; not regarded with kinrlncss. 2 . Un¬ 
favouring; unpropitious (Spevsrr). 

FA'VOU^i RECEl'TACLE.'in botany, a 
huncy-combed u'ci'i''acl'.'. SeeA i.veolate. 

FAUQUF.MONT, or Valkknbuug, a 
town of die, Dutch Netherlands, seven mitcE 
E. of M.ic,sinclit. Lai. 50. 52 N. Lon. 5. 
50 E. 

J'WUSEI.-NUT, in botany. Nee Areca. 
FA'USEN. f. A large sort of cel (Chap- 
vitin j. 

F.V'USSF.BRAYE. s. a small mount of 
aarth, four fathoia wide, erected on the level 
round the foot of the rampart (Harris). 

FA'UTOR. s. (I.atin; yiiwA’Kr, French.) 
Favourer; cotinlenancer (Ben Jonson). 

FA'U'rRES.S. s. (fautrice, Fr.) A woman 
that favours, or countenances (Chapman). 

FAUX, in botany, the jaws, chaps, thrmit, 
or ojx’ning of the tube of the ctirol; or, be¬ 
tween the segments of the enrol, where the tube 
ends. As in the class didynamia and the as- 

I ierifoliae in class penUnaria. Hiatus inter 
acinias corolla: ubi tubus terminaUir. The 
whole upper part of the tube is called the neck, 
collum 1 and the opening is sometimes termed 
the month, os. 

FAWKFiJ (Francis), an English poet and 
divine. He was born in Yorkshire about 1725, 
and educated at Jesus college, Cambridge, 
where he took his degrees in .arts. On enter¬ 
ing into orders he settled at Broniham in his 
native coun^, but afterwaMs he obtained the 
vicarage of Orpin|;fon in Kent, which he ex¬ 
changed in 1774 for the rectory of Haves. Ho 
died ill 1777 . Mr. Favykes is known by many 
ingenious poems of his own, hut more so by 
his translations of Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, 
and Moschns, published in 1760 in l2mo. and 
the Idvlliums of Theocritus, 17f)7. 8 vo. . 

FAWN. The young of the buck and doc, 
so called during its first year. The fawn is se¬ 
creted by the dam in fern, or long grass, with 
great care, during the first weeks, and seldonq 
gccoropanies the mother but by bight. In 
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rojat parks and chaces, a certain number are 
annually killed when about three months old, 
to prevent the district from being overstock¬ 
ed; this is generally done by coursing with 

S -houiuls, which is olten accounted cx- 
nt sport, the greyhounds being frequently 
beaten. 

To Fawn, v, n. (of uncertain original.) 1. 
To'court by frisking before one, iis a dog {Sid¬ 
ney). 2. To court bv any means (Som/A). 3. 
To court servilely 

Fawn. s. A servile cringe; low flattery 
{Shokspeare). 

FA'WNEIl. . 1 . (from fawn.) One that 
fawns; one that pays servile courtship {Spec¬ 
tator). 

FA'WNINGI.Y. ad. {(tom fawn.) In a 
cringing sen ilc way. 

FA'XEl). a. (ftom paex, Saxon.) Hairy 
{Camden), 

FAY. ». {fee, French.) i. A fairy; an elf 
{Millou), 2. (y«j, French.) Faith : obsolete 
{Spenser). 

FAYAL, one of the Azorc.s, or Western 
Islands, which sutfeied greatly by an earth¬ 
quake in 17'vj-l'. Its capital is Villa do Horta. 

FAYJErriE, a county of Kentucky, bound¬ 
ed oil the N. by ihc Oliio, on the E. hy Bour¬ 
bon county, and on the S.W. by tiie river 
Kentucky. Lexington is the cajilial. 

Fayette, a county of Pennsylvania, .'?7 
miles ItMig, end .3;3 broad. In I7fj0, it con¬ 
tained inhabitants. Union is the ca¬ 

pital. 

FAYEITEVILLF., a town of N. Caro¬ 
lina, on the N.\A^ branch of Cape Fear river, 
go miles N.W. of Wilmington, to winch tliai 
river is navigable for boats. 

FE, Fo, or Fohi, the name of the chief 
god of lilt (}iiiiusc, whom they aikrc «» the 
sovereign of lieaven. They represent hint shin¬ 
ing all 111 light, with his hands hid tinder his 
robes, to show that his power docs all things 
invisibly. 

Fe (Santa), a rich anti regular built city, 
the capital of New Mexico, and the see of a 
bishop. It is situate near tin* source of the 
Rio del Nort, Lat. 30. SO-N. Lon l08. 
4S W. 

Fe (Santa), a town of Paraguay, situate at 
the confluence of the Salatle with the Plata, 
460 miles S.W. of Assiiiuplion. I.at 30. 43 S. 
Lon (k). 40 W. 

FEABERRY. r. A gooseberry. 

FEAL, was anciently used for faithful. It 
is now a provincial term for turf. 

Feal-i>ikes, cheap fenciiig used in Scot¬ 
land, by means of the turf dug from the sur¬ 
face of ditches. 

FEALTY, in law, an oath taken, on the 
admittance of any tenant, to be true to the lord 
of whom he holds his land; by this oath the 
tenant holds in the freest manner, on account 
that all who have fee hold per fidem et fldu- 
eiani, that is, by fealty at the least, 'flris feal¬ 
ty, at the flrst creation of it, bound the tenant 
to fidelity, the breach of which was the loss of 
bis fee. It has been divided into general and 


special; general, that which is to be.performed 
by every subject to his prince; and special, rc> 
quired only of such as, in respect of their fee, 
are tied by oath to their lords. To all manner 
of tenures, except lenaiitcy at will and frank¬ 
almoign, fealty is incident, though it chiefly 
bclotigs to copyhold estates, heki in fee and for 
lile. The form of this oath by stat. 17 Ed. II. 
is to run as follows: " I A. B. will be to you 
iiiy lord D. true and faithful, and bear to you 
faith fur the lands and tenements which I hold 
of you, and 1 will truly do and perform the 
custums and services that I ought to do to you. 
So help me God." 

Fealty, is sometimes used to denote fide¬ 
lity to a master. 

Fear. s. (pe.apan, Saxon.) 1. DreaJ; tcr- 
ruur; painful apprehension of danger {JLocke). 
2. Awe; dejection of mind at the presence of 
any person or thing {Genesi.‘). 3. Anxiety ; 
soficTtmlc (iUiiccatcfs). 4 That which causes 
fear {Shid'speare). b. The object of fear {Ge- 
nesis). G. Something hung up to scare deer 
{hdiah). 

Feak, vvhcu considered i)hiln.sophica1ly, 
may be desciibtd as a painful sensation pro¬ 
duced by the immediate a]iprehensiot) of some 
impending evil. This evil may consist in be¬ 
ing dcpiivcd of what we at present enjoy, in 
being disappoinUd in wbal we expect, or in 
the infliction of a jwsif ivc misery. 

The passion of fear is still mote painfnl than 
that of sorrow, which, notwithstanding its se¬ 
verity, wlictt calmed into an anection, 
somctliiiig sontl.ing in its nature. Fear pro- 
tliices an i•gony and anxiety about the heart not 
to be (leseribed; and it iitay be said to paralyze 
the soul in such a manner, that it becomes in¬ 
sensible to every thing but to its own misery. 
Incrtnc&sdiid Icipor pervade the whole system, 
united with a constriction of the integnmenU 
of the body, and also a certain sense of being 
fett-Tcd, 01 of being rendered incapable of mo- 
lioi'.. The c-yes are pallid, wild, and sunk in 
their sockets'; the countenance is contracted 
anti wan ; the hair stands erect, or at least ex¬ 
cites the sensation, which every child experi¬ 
ences as often as he is terrified by stories of 
ghosts, witches, &c.; the bowels are strongly 
afi'ected, the heart plpiiates, respiration la¬ 
bours, the lijis tremble, the tongue falters, the 
limbs arc unable to obey the will, or support 
the frame. Dreadful shrieks denote the in¬ 
ward anguish: these are often succeeded by 
syncopics; which, while they manifest that 
tne sufferings arc greater than nature can sus¬ 
tain, afl'ord a temporary relief. 

Such arc the external signs which indicate 
tiie wretched state of mind under this horrid 
pussipn. Since torpor, debility, and painful- 
constrictions frequently accompany fear more 
than any other passion, the emotions will, in 
such instances, be le^ vivid. Instead of violent 
transports, a deep denressioa and numbness, as 
it were, both of body and mind, characterise 
tlie passion; though these may be visible ta 
the spectators, and are not less expressive of 
inward anguish. 
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When the effects of fear operate jw)wcrfu11y, 
tvilhout any mixture of hope, these passive 
impressions are predominant: but where there 
is a possibility of escape, the mind reacts willi 
wonderful energy. Abject depression is chang¬ 
ed into violent agitatioirs; collected force takes 
place of debility; and treincndoiis exertions 
succeed to the torpid and inert state. When 
a personal attack is apprehendwl, momentary 
and trembling strengtli is thrown into the 
muscles; the body instinctively jrldces itself in 
the attitude of defence; a mixture of fierceness 
and wild horror is expressed in the counte¬ 
nance, well adapted to alarm and terrify the 
enemy. If escape Ire attempted, an unusual 
energy is thrown into the limbs, enabling the 
sufferer to precipitate his flis;ht, by exertions 
that v^ould have been hn])raclicable, in a mote 
composed state of mind. {Cogati an the Pas¬ 
sions). 

Fear. j. (peopa, Saxon.) A com[>anion: 
obsolete {Spenser). 

To Fear. v. a. (peapan, Saxon.) 1. To 
dread; to consider with apiirchensions of tcr- 
rour; to be afraid of {Dnjden). 2. To fright; 
to make afraid {Donne). 

To Fear. v. n. 1. To live in terrour; to 
be afraid {Shakspeare). 'J. To be anxious 
{Drt/dcn). 

FH'AllFUL. a. {/par axi-\/nil.) 1. Ti¬ 
morous; easily m.«le afr.iiil (iVArf/i.vprflre). 2. 
Afraid {Davies). 3. Awful; to be reverenced 
{Exodus). 4. Terrible; dieadf4il; frightful 
{TiUotson). 

FK'ARFULLY. ad. {UamjenrfuL) l.Ti- 
moroualy , in fear {Shfikspcurc). 2. Terribly; 
dread fid fv ( AVj « 4:s/)e« re). 

FE'ARFIUA'ESS. s. ffrom/.«»/«/.) i. 
Tiinorousness; haliitn.d timldiiy. 2. State 
of being .afraid ; awe; dread {South). 

FK'ARLEsLY. :td. (froinJff(»/'.>•>■.) With¬ 
out terrour; Jntropiilly (Dccatf of Piety). 

FK'ARLESNKSS. s. (from j'earlcs',.) Ivx- 
emplion from fear; intrepidity {(Uarendoti). 

FE'ARLIvSS. a. (from far.) Fiee from 
fear; iii'repid: courageous; hold {Temple). 

FKASIBFLITY. .v. (from feasible.) I. 
Practicahililv. 2. A thing practicable {Ihoien), 

FE'ASIBLE. «. {fauible, French.) Practi¬ 
cable ; that may be effected or done {Glun- 
ville). 

FE'ASIBLY. ad. Cfrom fcasUle.) Practi¬ 
cably. 

FEAST. ». (^i/c, French, or fpslim, Lat.) 
1 . An entertainment of the table; a sumptn- 
oiis treat of great numbers {Genesis). 2. An 
anniversary day of rejoicing’(A'/iairprare). 3. 
Something delicious to the palate {Locke). 

Feastingseems to have been thechiefdelightof 
the Germans, Gauls, Britons, and all the other 
Celtic nations; in which they indulged them¬ 
selves to the utmost, as often as they had an 
opportomty. Among l^csc n.itions (says an 
author who had carefully studied their raan- 
n»r8) there is no public as'cniblv, either for 
civil or religious pur]ioses, duly held; no birth¬ 
day, marriage, or funeral properly celebialed; 
DO ueaiy of peace or alliance rightly cemented. 
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without a great feast. It was by freqtient en* 
tertainmcnts of this kind that the great men «r 
chiefiuiiKS gained the afluctions and rewarded 
the services of their followers; and those who 
made the greatest feasts were sure to be most 
jiopular, and to have the greatest retinue. 
Tlicse feasts (in which plenty was more re¬ 
garded than elegance) lasted commonly several 
days, and the guests seldom retired until they 
had consumed all the provisions and exhausted 
all the liquors. 

11 haa been often observed by autliors, that 
there is no nation in the world comes near the 
English in the magnificence of their feasts. 
Those made at our coronations, installments, 
consecrations. See. transcend the belief of all 
foreigners; and yet it is doubted whether those 
now in use arc comparable to those of our fore¬ 
fathers. 

Feasts (Religious), and the ceremonies 
thereof, have been observed amongst ahnost.ill 
nations and sects; witness the Greeks, Ro¬ 
mans, Hebrews, Christian and Mahometans. 

Feasts among us are cither immoveable or 
moveable, laimoi cable feasts are those con¬ 
stantly celchraled on the same day of the year; 
the principal of these are Chsistmas-day or the 
Nativity, the Cireumcision, Epiphany, Candle¬ 
mas or the Purification ; Eady-dny or the An¬ 
nunciation, called .aho the Tncarn.ation and 
Conception; All Saints, and All Souls; be¬ 
sides the days of the several ojjostles, St. Tho¬ 
mas, St. Paul, &c. Moveabk feasts are tho.se 
which .ire not confined to the saiiu: day of the 
yenr. Of these the princijxil is Easter, which 
gives law to all the rest, all ofllicni following, 
and keening their proper distances from it; 
Mich are Palm-Sunday, (iood-Friday, Ash- 
Wodiu'ivlay, See. The finir feasts which the 
English laws lake csjK-cial notice of are, the 
Aniiuucidlii'n of the blessed Virgin Mary, or 

I,atly-(Iay, ihe '.'.'u!' of March; the nativity ot 

St. .loliii tlie Baptist, Iwld on (he 24th of 
June; the I'cast of St. Michael the Archan¬ 
gel, on the 2()th of September; and tliat of 
St. 'I’hoiiias the Ai'osilc, on the 21st of De¬ 
cember ; on which quarterly days rent on 
leases is usually reserved to be paid. 

Beside tlier.e feasts which arc general, and en¬ 
joined by the church, there arc others local and 
occasional, enjoined by the magistrate, or vo- 
lunr.irily set on fool by the people; such arc 
the daysof thanksgiving for delivery ftoin wars, 
jilagues. Sec. Such abo arc tlic vigils or wakes 
in commemoration of the dedications of parti¬ 
cular churches. Toe prodigious increase of 
feast-days in the Gliristian ciuirch commenced 
towards” the cU);e of the fourth century, and 
was occasioned by the discovery that was then 
made of the remains of martyrs and other holy 
men, for the commemoiation of whom th^ 
were cstahiished. These, instead of being set 
apart for pious exercises, were abused in indo¬ 
lence, voluptuousness, and criminal practices. 
Many of them were instituted on a {xigail mo¬ 
del. and perverted to similar purposes. 

Ffasv op death, or Feast ok sovls, 
a solemn ici'gioua ccfcmony in u.t: among tbe 
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•in^s of America } some of 'whom thus testi> 
fy«tMir respect fur the deceased every eight 
years; and others, as the Hurons and Iruquois, 
even ten years. 

'rite day of this ceremony is appointed by 
public order; and nothing is omitted, that it 
may be celebrated with the utmost pomp and 
magnificence. The neighbouring tribes are 
invited to be present, and to join in the so- 
Jeinniiy. At tiiis time all who have <iicil since 
the last solemn occasion are taken out of their 
gntves; those who have been interred at the 
greatest distance from the villages arc diligently 
sougiH for, and brought to this great rendez¬ 
vous of carctiscs. The savages lake the bodies 
into their respective cott^cs, where they pre¬ 
pare feasts in honour or them, and jiresent 
them oil'erings. I'he custom is supposed to 
have arisen from a rude notion of the immor¬ 
tal^ of the soul. 

IoFeast. u. M.Toeat sumptuously (SAnA.). 

To Feast, v. a. 1. To entertain sumptu¬ 
ously (Hayward). 2. To delight j to pam^ier 
iDrifdtn). 

FE'ASTER. s. (from feast.) One that 
lares deliciously (Taylor). 2. One that enter¬ 
tains magniBccntly. 

FE'ASTFUL. a. (feasl zad full.) 1. Fes¬ 
tive; joyful (Milton). 2. Luxurious; riotous 
(Pope). 

FE'ASTRITE. s, (feast and rite.) Custom 
observed in entertainments (Philips). 

FEAT. s. (fait, French.) 1. Act; deed; 
action; exploit (Spenser). 2. A trick; a lu¬ 
dicrous performance ( Bacon). 

Feat. a. (fait, Ficnch.) 1. Ready; skil¬ 
ful; ingenious (AViaAspeure). 2. Nice; neat 
(Shttkspeare). 

FE'ATEOUS. a. Neat; dexterous: obso¬ 
lete. 

FE'ATEOUSLY, ad. Neatly; dexterously 
(Spenser). 

FE'ATHER. s. (Fe'pfrn> Saxon.) 1. The 

plume of birds (Newto7t). 2. Kind; nature; 
species (Shakspeare). 3. An ornament; an 
enmty title. ' 

Feather, in physiolc^', a general name 
for the covering of birds: it being common to 
all the animals of this class to have their whole 
body, or at least the greatest part of it, covered 
with feathers or plniuage. 

Tliere are two sorts of feathers belonging to 
birds, viz. the strong and hard kind, called 
quills, found in the %vings and tail; and the 
other plumage, or soft feathers, serving for the 
defence and ornament of the whole body. All 
birds, so far as yet known, moult the feathers 
of their whole body yearly. Feathers make a 
considerable article of commerce, particularly 
those of the ostrich, heron, swan, peacock, 
Bocm, &c. for plumes, ornaments of the head, 
nlling of beds, writing-pens, &c. Geese are 
plucked in some parts' of Great Britain, five 
times in the year; and in cold seasons many 
of them die by this barbarous custom. 1'hose 
feathers that are brought from Somersetshire 
are esteemed Uit best, and those from Ireland 
tlie worst. 
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Eider down is imported Aom Detiararil; 
the ducks that supply it being inhabitant of 
Hudson's-bay, Greenland, Iceland, and flor- 
way. All the islands west of Scotland breed 
numbers of these birds, which turn out a pro¬ 
fitable branch of trade to the poor inhabitants. 
Hudson’s-bay also furnishes very fine feathers, 
supposed to be of the goose kind. The down 
of the swan is brou^t from Danucic. The 
wiiue place also sends us great quantities of the 
feathers of the cock and hen. The London 
poulterers sell a great quantity of the feathers 
of those birds, and of ducks and turkeys; those 
of duck.s being a weaker feather, are inferior to 
those of the goose; and turk^s feathers are 
the worst of any. The best method of curing 
feathers is to lay them in a room, exposed to 
the air and sun; and when dried, to put -them 
in bags, and beat them well with poles to get 
oft' the dirt. 

By chemical analysis, feathers appear to 
consist of little more than inspissated albumen, 
mixed with a very minute jiortion of gelatin; 
so minute, however, that quill or feather, freed 
from adhering oil, may be boiled for many days 
in water without any apparent alteration, the 
liquor having no sensitive properties, giving no 
precipitate with tar, and a very small one with 
nitrn-muriatof tin. In its general properties, 
therefore, feather resembles hair, nail, cuti¬ 
cle, and cnticnlar shell. Like these substances 
also, feathers, according to Delaval, owe their 
colour to thin layers of coloured matter, cover¬ 
ing the white substance of which they are 
principally formed. He scraped off the super¬ 
ficial colour from such parts of vividly colour¬ 
ed feathers as were solid enough to admit of 
that ojjeration, and by this means scparaterl the 
coloured layers from the white ground on 
which they had been naturally spread. The 
surfaces of the lateral fibres of feathers cannot 
be thus separated on account of their minute¬ 
ness. But as they appear, when viewetl with 
a microscope, nearly to resemble in their form 
the feathers themselves, it seems probable that 
their colours arise from a similar matter, and 
conformation in the smaller fibres, as in the 
grosser parts of the feathers. 

Feather, in the manage, a sort of natural 
frizzling of the hair, found in many parts of 
the horse’s body, but more commonly between 
the eyes. Many are of* opinion, that, when 
the feather is lower than the eyes, it is a sign 
of a weak eye-sight; but this is mert conjec¬ 
ture. A Roman feather, or the French epie 
Roinain, is situated upon a horse’s neck; oe- 
ing a row of hair turned back and raised, form¬ 
ing a mark like a feather or sword-blade along 
the mane. 

Feather (Princes), in botany* See Ama- 
ramtrvs. 

To Fe'ather. ». a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To dress in feathers.^ 2. To fit with feathers.- 
3. To tread as a cock (Dryien). 4. To en¬ 
rich; to adorn; to exalt (Bacon). 5. To 
Feather one's nest. To get riches togfther, 

FE'ATHKRBEl ),(feather and M.) A 
bed stulTcd with feathers (Danae), 
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FEATHERDmVER. ». ’{feather and 
ikive.) One that cleanses feathers {Der- 
Aam). 

FE'ATHERED. a. (from feather.) 1. 
Clothed witlii feathers (Dryden). S. fitted 
with feathers; carrying feathers., 

Fsathbreo golumbime, in botany. Sec 
Tetalictrcm. 

FE'ATHEREDGE. r. Boards or planks 
that have one edge thinner than another, are 
calledstuiT (Moxun). 

FE'ATHEREDGED. a. (feather and 
adge.) Bek snging to a featheredge (Mortimer). 

Fli/ATHEllFEW. s. A plant. 

FE'ATHERLESS. a. ((tom feather.) Being 
without feather (Uowet), 

FE'ATHERLY. a. ((tom feather.) Resem¬ 
bling feathers (Brown). 

FEATHERSEIXER. s. (feather and 
seller.) One who sells feathers for beds. 

Feather weight, in the six>iting voca¬ 
bulary, signifies tlie lightest weight that can 
be put u|M«n the back of a horse, in whatever 
match he may be engaged, and totally depends 
upon the will of the owner; who is not under 
the necessity of bringing his rider to the scale 
either before or afier the race, in an engage¬ 
ment where feather weight is particularly ex- 

1 tressed. On the contrary, when a horse runs 
'or any plate, match, swevpstakeii, or subscrip¬ 
tion, at a fixed weight, according to his age, 
height, or qualification, his rider miKt be 
publicly weighed upon the course previous to 
starling; ancTat the termination of every heat, 
if the rider dismount before his horse is letl up 
to the scales (generally ailixed to the starting- 
post,) or when there, if he do not weigh his 
proper weight, the horse is deemed distanced, 
and can start no more for the prize in ques¬ 
tion. 


Febrifu'ge. (fehrifttga, (romfehris, * fes 
ver, and fago, to drive away.) A me^^ 
that possesses the property of abating the vioe 
lence of any fever. 

FEBUlb. A fever. Of this there are va¬ 
rious genera. The following are the chief: 
They all belong to the class pyrextse and or¬ 
der phlegmasia of Cullen. 

F. continuu. A continued fever. It hat 
no intermission, but exacerbations come on 
twice in one day. The species of continued 
fever are three: 1. Synocha, or inflammatory 
fever, known by increased heat; pulse fre¬ 
quent, strong, and hard; urine high-coloar- 
ed; senses not much impaired. 2. Typhus, 
or putrid-tending fever, which is contagious, 
and is characterized by moderate heat; quick, 
weak, and small pulse; senses much impair¬ 
ed, and great prostration of strength. Typhua 
tuLs four varieties, viz. 

tt Typhus petechialis, typhus with pete- 
chiae. 

g '^phus mitior, the nervous fever. 

y Typhus ^ravior, the putrid fever. 

i Typhus uierodes, the yellow fever, 
ti. Sunochus. Mixed fever; Imnga compound 
of tne two preceding, commencing like the 
first, and terminating with the symptoms of 
the second. 

F. erysipelatosa. Erysipelatous fever; St. 
Anthony’s Fire. See Erysipelas. 

F. hectica. Hectic fever. It is known 
by exacerbations at noon, but chiefly in the 
evening, with slight remissions in the morn¬ 
ing, after nocturnal sweats; the urine de¬ 
positing a furfuraceo-lateritious sediment; ap- 
(xtiie good; thirst moderate. Hectic fever u 
svmptomaiic of chlorosis, scrofula, phthisis, 
diseased viscera, &'c. 

F. inflammatoria. See Febris coh* 


FE'ATHERY. a. ((xomfeathcr.) Clothed 
with feathers (Milton). 

FE'ATLY. ad. (from feat.) Neatly; nim¬ 
bly; dexterously (Dryden). 

TE'ATNESa. s. (from feat.) Neatness; 
nicety; dexterity. 

FE'ATURE. ». C/aiVurc, old French.) I. 
The cast or make of the face (Shakspeare). 2. 
Aiw lineament or single part of the face. 

To Fe'ature. V. a. To resemble in coun¬ 
tenance ; to favour (Shakspeare). 

To FEAZE. ». a. (J'qisez, French.) 1. To 
untwist the end of a rc|ie, and reduce it again 
to its first |tamina. 2. To beat; to whip with 
reds (Ainsworth). 

FEBRES. (felris.) An order in the ckiss 
pyrexias of Cullen, characterized by the pre¬ 
sence of pyrexia, without primary or loeal af¬ 
fection. 

FEBRI^ITATE. v. a. (feiricitor, Latin.) 
To Iw in a fever. 

FEBRICULA. (fehricula, of febris, a fe¬ 
ver.) A term employed to express a slight de¬ 
gree of wmptomatic fever. ’ 

FEBnlXiULOSE. a. (felriculosus,iMtia.) 
Troubled with a fever. 

FEBRIFU'GE. «. Having the power to 
cute fevers (Arbutli/ivl). 


TIVUA. 

F. intermittens. Intermittent fever or ague. 
It is known by cold, hot, and sweating stages 
in succession, attending each paroxysm, and 
followed by an intermission or remission. 
There arc three species of this disease, viz. 1- 
Intermitlens quotidiana. A quotidian ague. 
The paroxysms return in the morning at an 
interr’al of about twenty-four hours. 2. Inters 
mittens terliana. A tertian ague. The parox¬ 
ysms commonly come on at mid-day, at an 
interval of about forty-eight hours. 3. Inter- 
mittens quarlana, A quartan ague. The parox¬ 
ysms come on in the afternoon, with an in¬ 
terval of aliout seventy-two hours. 

F. nervosa. Febris lenta nerr-osa. Nerv¬ 
ous fever. A variety of lyphtis mitior of 
Cullen, but by many considered as a distinct 
disease. It mostly begins with loss of ap|ietite, 
increased heat and vertigo; to which succeed 
nausea, vomiting, great languor, and pain in 
the head, which is variously described, by some 
like cold water pourirtg over the top, 1^ others 
a sense of weight. The pulse, before utile in¬ 
creased, now becomes quick, feeble, and tw- 
mulous; the tongue is covered with a white 
crust, and tlierc is great anxiery about the prie- 
cordia. Towards the seventh oi eighth day. 
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ihe rertigo is increascdj and tinnitus auriiim, 
cupliosis, delirium, and a dry tremulous 
tongue, take place. The disease mostly ter¬ 
minates about the fourteenth or twentieth 
day. 

V. piltrlda. See Febris continue. 

F. vesiculosa. Bladdery fever. Sec Ery¬ 
sipelas and Pemphigus. 

FE'BRILE. a. {fchrilis, I.atin.) Constitut- 
ins a fever; caused by a fever {Harveu). 

FEBRUA, in antiquity, a feast held by the 
llonians in the month of February, in behalf 
of the manes of the deceased. 

FEBRUARY, the second month of the 
year, containing 28 day§ for three years, and 
every fourth year 29 days. The name is de¬ 
rived either from the god Februus, or from 
Juno, surnamed Februa. 

FECAMP, an ancient sea])ort of France, 
in the department of Ijower Seine. It had 
lately a famous Benedictine' abbey. Lat. 
49 . 37 N. Lon. 0. 23 E. 

FECES. SeeFiECES. 

The human fa;ces, according to the experi¬ 
ments of Berzelius, were found to contain 


Water . 73'3 

Vegetable and animal remains.7'0 

Bile .O-g 

Albumen . iVy 

Peculiar extractive matter. 2 7 

Salts . 1-2 


Slimy matter, consisting of resin I 
of File, peculiar animal matter, V 14*0 
and insoluble residue J 


100-0 


FECIAI.ES, or Fceciapes, an order of 
priests or otlicers, consisting of twenty persons, 
among the ancient Romans, appointed to pro¬ 
claim war, negociate peace, &c. 

FECULA. SeeF^cuL.A. 

FE'CULKNCE, Fr'culency. s. (/leat- 
lenfia, Latin.) 1. Muddiness; quality of 
abounding with lees or sediment. 2. Lees; 
faeces; seiiiincnt; dregs (Boy/e). 

FE'CULENT. a. (.J'aenlentus, Latin.) 
Foul; dregp ; excrementitious {Glanrille). 

FECU'KL). a. (fcecundus, Latin.) Fruit¬ 
ful ; prolifick {Graunf). 

■ FECUND.\TK)N. a. (jitenndo, I.atin.) 
The act of making prolifick {Brown). 

To FECU'jNDlFY. v, a. To make fruitful. 

FECU'MDITY. s. Cfecondif/, French.) 1 . 
Fruitfulness ; quality of producing or bringing 
forth in great abundance {Woodward). 2. 
Power of moducing or bringing forth {Ray). 

FED. The preterit and participle pass, of 
feed.^ 

FE'DARY. s, A confederate, a partner, or 
a dependant {Sltak$peare). 

FE'DERAL. 0 . (from Jadm, Latin.) Re¬ 
lating to a league or contract {Hammond). 

. FE'DERARY. s. {immfaidas, l.atin.} A 
confederate; an accomplice {Shakspeare). 

FEDERATE, a. {/aderatus, Latin.) 
L>eagiied. 

FEE. t, (peoli, Saxon.) 1. All lands and 


tenements that are held ^ any acknowl^g* 
ment of sii|7crioriiy to a higher lord {CmeUh 
2. Property; peculiar'(5AaAr/>care). 3. Re.^ 
warti; gratification; recompense {Shakspeare). 
4. Payments occasionally claimed by persons 
in oilice {Shakspeare). 5. Reward paid to 

physicians or lawyers {Addison). 

Fee, Feud, Feudum, Feodum, or 
Fief, an estate, land, tenement, lordship, or 
the like, held of a superior lord, on condition 
of fealty, homage, or other acknowledgment. 

The word is derived by some authors from 
fadus, as arising from a treaty or alliance made 
with the lord ; but the opinion of Selden seems 
the best authorised, who brings it from the 
SoKoa^feoh, stipeudium. 

The term fee is properly applied to lands and 
tenements, which we hold in perpetual,right, 
on condition of an acknowledgment of superi¬ 
orly in a higher lord. Sec Tenure. 

The writers on this subject divide all lands 
and tenements wherein a man has a perpetual 
estate to him and his heirs Into allodium and 
feudum. 

Allodium is defined to be a man’s own land, 
which he possesses merely in his own right^ 
without acknowledgment of any service or pay¬ 
ment of any rent to another; and this is pro¬ 
per^ in the highest degree. 

I’ciuliim is that which vve hold by the be- 
neHt of anotlier, and for which we do service 
or pay rent, or both, to the chief Iprd. 

All our land here in England (the crown- 
lands being in the king’s own hands, in right 
of his crown, excepted) is in the nature of 
feudum or fee; for though many have land by 
descent from their ancestors, and others have 
clearly purchased land with their money, yet 
is tile land of such a nature, that it cannot 
come to any, cither by descent or purchase, 
but with the burthen that was laid upon him 
who had novel fee, or first of all received it as 
a benefit from his lord to him, and to all such 
to whom it might descend, or any way be con¬ 
veyed from him ; so that in truth, no man has 
directum doiniiiiuin, the very property or de¬ 
mesne, in any land, but only tue prince in 
right of his crown. Cam. Biit. g3. See Feo- 

DAL SYSTEM. 

Fee simple, is an estate of inheritance 
whereby a person is seised of lands, tenements, 
or hereditameats, to hold to him and his heirs 
for ever, generally, absolutely, and entirely, 
without ineiitioniiig what heirs, hup referring 
that to his own pleasure, or the disposition of 
the law. It-is the most jjerfect tenure of any, 
when unincumbered; but altiiough the great¬ 
est interest which by our law a subject can pos¬ 
sess, yet it may be forfeited for treason or fe¬ 
lony. To constitute an estate in fee, or of 
inheritance, the word heir is necessary in the 
grant or donation. Co. Lit. 1. Plowd. 498 . 
2 Black. 48. 

Fee qualified, is such a freehold estate, 
as has a qualification subjoined to it, and whkh 
therefore must cletej-minc wheneier ihe.qiimi- 
fication is at an end. Co. Lit. 27* 

Fee cc^DiTioHAL. This esuiewas, at 










the common law; a feorntmlned to some par¬ 
ticular heirst excjusiec^af others; as to the 
hw of a man’s body^ of to the heirs male of 
his body: in which coses it was held, that as 
soon as the grantee had issue born, the estate 
was thereby converted into fe4 simple, at least 
to far as to enable biui to sell it, to forfeit it by 
treakrn, or to charm it with incumbrances. 
But the statute de cionis having enacted, that 
such c.Btatcs so given, to a man aud the heirs of 
his body, should at all events go to the issue, 
if there were any, or, if none, should revert to 
the donor, this was by the judges deno¬ 
minated an estate in tail. Plowd. 251. See 
Bsr ATE. 

Fee-farm, a kind of tenure without ho¬ 
mage, fealty, or other service, except that men¬ 
tioned in the feolfnicnt; which is usually the 
full rent, or at least a fourth part of it. The 
nature of this tenure is, that if the rent be be¬ 
hind, aud unpaid for two years, then the feof¬ 
for and his heirs may have an actiou for the 

recovery of the lands. 

To Fee. ». a. (from the nonn.) I. To re¬ 
ward ; to pay {.South). 2 . To bribe ; to hire 
{Shakspeare). 3. To keep in hire {Shak- 
jpftrreV 

FE'EBLE. a. {.foible, French.) Weak; de¬ 
bilitated; sickly; tnfitm {Smith). 

ThFk^EBLE. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
weaken; to enfeeble: not in use (Shak¬ 
speare), 

FKEBLEMPNDED. a. {feeble and wind). 
Weak of mind {Thesialoniafis). 

FEEBLENESS, s. (from feeble.) Weak- 
ness: imbecility; infirniity (AourA). 

FE'EBLY. ad. (from feeble.) Weakly; 
without strength {Drayton ). 

To FEED. Vi a. (^fodan, Goth, po't.an, 
Saxon.) 1 . To supply with food {Arbuthnot). 
2 . To supply; to mrnish (Addison). 3. To 
naze; to consume by cattle (Mortimer). 4. 
To nourish; to cherish (Prior). 5. To keep 
in hope or expectation (Knolles). 6. To de¬ 
light; to entertain (Bacon), 7 . To make fat. 

To Feed. v. n. 1. To take food {Shak¬ 
speare). 3. To prey; to live by eating (Tem- 
ple). 3. To pasture; to place cattle to feed 
(Exodus). 4. To grow fat or plunui. 

Feed. s. (from the verb.l I. Food; tkat 
which is eaten (Sidney). 2 . Pasture {Shak¬ 
speare) , 3. Meal; aet of eating (Af<//on). 

FE'EDER. s. (from feed.) 1 , One that 
gives food (Denham). 2. An exciter; an en- 
conrager (Shakspeare). 3. One that eats 
(Brown). 

Feeder, among huntsmen, the person 
who has the management of the hounds in 
kennel; and who mis a station subordinate to 
the huntsman. 

He should be young,.indefatigable, and alert, 
fond of his employment, humane and good 
tempered, as mueh of the comfort of the ani- 
- mala intrusted to hb care* depends upon him. 
Jp is his aarticidar business to keep the kennel 
•tveet and clean, and to execute this part of 
his trust at state<l and regular pcrii^s; to pre¬ 
pare, boil, and mix the different Uuds of pro- 
^ VOL. IV. 
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vision for the hounds, according to tbd n^golbw 
tions of the establishmentto w^h he beloatt. 
When disengaged from the concerns of toe 
kennel he is ex|]^ted to assist in tlie subles; ua 
well as to exercise and dress the spare horses of 
the huntsman and whipper-in, on hunting 
days, during their aiaence. 

To FEEL. V. II. pret./e/<; part. pav , feU , 
(pelan, Saxon.) 1. To have perception of ^ 
things by the touch. S. To search by feeling 
(Acts), 3. To have a quick sensibility of gpod 
or evil, right or wrong (Pope). 4. To appear 
to the touch (Sharp). 

To Feei. v.a. I. To perceive by the touch 
(Judges). 2. Tuti^; to sound (<$Aai«prare). 

3. To have sense of external pain or pleasure 
(Creech). 4. To be affected by; to perceive 
mentalljr. 5. To know; to be acquainud with 
(Shakspeare). 

Feee. s. (from the verb.) The sense of feel¬ 
ing ; the touch (Sharp), 

FE'ELEK. S. (from feel.) One that feela 
(SkuA fpeme), 

FEELERS^ in entomolo^, organs affix¬ 
ed to the mouth of insects, generally less thait 
the antennas, and often jointed. 

FE'ELING. partidp. a. ((torn feel.) I. 
Expressive of great sensibility (Siatwy). 3 . 
Power of action on sensibility (Bacon). 3, 
Perception; sensibility(If^^/s). 

Feeling, one of the five external senses, 
by which vve obtain the ideas of solid, hard, 
soft, rough, hot, cold, wet, diy, and other 
tangible qualities. This sense is the coarsest, 
bnt, at the same time, the surest of all others; 
it is, besides, the most universal. We see and 
hear with small portions of our body, but we 
feel with all. The God of nature has bestowed 
that general sensation wherever there ate 
nerves, and they are eveiy where, where there 
is life. Were tt otherwise, the parts divested 
of it might be destroyed without our know¬ 
ledge. it seems that upon this account, the 
iWity has provided that this sensation should 
not require a particular organization. Tbe 
structure of the nervous papillse is not ab¬ 
solutely necessary to it. The lips of a fresh 
wound, the periosteum, and the tendons, when 
uncovered, are extremely sensible without 
them. These nervous extremities serve only 
to the perfection of feeling, and to diversi^ 
sensation. Feeling is the basts of all other 
sensations.' 

FE'ELINGLY. ad. (from feeling.) U 
With expression of great sensibility (^aney)* 

2. So as to be sensibly (e\t(Raleigh). 

FEET. *. The plural of foot. 

Fbbt-bearer, the name of an ofReet 
in tire courts of the ancient Anglo-Saxon and 
Welch kings. He vyas a young gen^man 
whose duty it was to sit on the floor, with hie 
back towards the fire, and hold tbe king's 
fret in hie bosom ali the time he sat pt tabw, 
to keep them warm and comfortable t a pipee 
of state and luxury happilyc unkoowtt in mo¬ 
dem times. 

Feet of horsrs. These In tbe ma- 
naxc are an object of great aud deserved Rlteg- 

QO 
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'tiqp and regulation, in order to prevent the 
muittpHeity of evils to which they are liable. 
These consist chiefly of cracks in the heels, 
scratches or lacerations, stubs and bruises of 
the outer sole, or upon the verge of ihe,coTo* 
,net, between hair and hoof, corns, sandcrncks, 
thrushes, canker, quitor, ringbone, and foot- 
fouiMlerj exclusive of the frequent iiyunes 
produced by improper shoeing. 

Most of these will be found treated of under 
their separate heads, or in the'article VetE' 
KmARy MEDICINE. 

The feet of difierent horses vary exceeding* 

in what may be termed the texture or pro¬ 
perty of the hoof; and this is, in general, 
iMolated by the colour of the legs and feet. 
There are few liorses with while heels but 
what have white hoofs also, and these are al¬ 
ways more susceptible of defects and weakness 
than those of an opposite description. The 
sound, firm, dark-coloured hoof, of. the bay, 
brown, or black horse, is seldom defective; no 
other colours arc to be equally depended ofiqn, 
most of thinn exhibiting weak, thin soles, with 
a prominence on each side ihe frog, occasioned 
by a too feeble and inadequate resistance to the 
force of the membraneous mass within; feet 
of this description are also fiequeiitly found to 
have a brittle hoof, the edges of which are in¬ 
cessantly splitting, and threatening Band-cracks, 
or thrushes, or some other ill state of the frog 

To preserve the feet of a horse perfectly 
sound, and free from the ilia to which tliey 
arc subject, cleanliness is the leading step. 
.After exercise or use, as soon as the body is 
drest, the dirt or gravel should be carefiilly 
taken from under the shoes with a picker, the 
feet well washed, the legs and heels rubbed 
dry, the bottom stop|>ed with cow dung, atid 
the hoofs oiled witn a brush moistened with 
spermacipti oil. Horses left with wet legs and 
heels, after a severe chace, or long journey, 
l^rticularly in sharp easterly w’lnds, or during 
frost and snow, will have cracks or scratches 
to a certainty. 

The state of the shoes should he constantly 
attended to. Permitted to continue too long 
vipon the feet, the growth of the hoof brings 
the shoe forward, and consequent!}' renders it 
too short at the heel; where it begins to in¬ 
dent, and sinking upon the foot, soon presses 
upon the outer sole, producing pain or dis¬ 
quietude in some horses, and laying a founda¬ 
tion fbr corns in others. Horses, in moderate 
work, require new shoes once a month upon 
an aver^. The penurious plan of removing 
shoes half worn never renders a service ade¬ 
quate to the expense, and only tends to a 
quicker destruction of the hoof. 

'ifE'ETLESS. u. (fioai/Mf.) Being without 
feet (Camden"). 

To FEIGN. V . a . (/Wnrfre, French.) l. 
Te invent (Ben Jonson). S. To make a show 
®f (Spenur). 3. To do upon »me false pre¬ 
tence (Pope). 4. To dissemble $ to conceal: 
obsolete (Spenner). 

Ta Fetcn. V, n. To relate falsely; to image 
ftout the iiiveutiou (Shaktpeare). 
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FE'IGNEDLY. ad. (from feign.) In ^ 
tion; not truly (Baum). 

FE^lGNEIt. s. ^Totn feign.) Inmhterj 
contriver of a fiction (Bett Jenson). 

FEINT, parltcipial a. (for feigned \ or 
fetnt, French.) Counterfeit} seeming (Lodte). 

Feint, in fencing, a show of making a 
thrust at one part, in order to deceive the ene¬ 
my, that you may really strike him in anoriier. 
A simple feint is a mere motion of the wrist, 
without stirring the foot. 

Feint, in music. See Diesis. 

FEITHIUS (Everard), a learned man of 
Elburg, in Germany. He quitted his own 
country on the invasion of it by the Spaniards 
under Spinolj, and went to RocheUe. As he 
was one day walking in the street with his 
servant, a person standing at a door idvited 
him in, ana from that time he was never seen 
more. He was then young, but he had given 
the most promising testimoiiies of his talents. 
In I(l77 appeared at l^eyden a piece of his, en¬ 
titled, Antiquitatum Homericarum Libri qua- 
tiior, ISmo. There are also some other b^ks 
of his ill print. 

FEL. (/<•/, y<*//is.) See Bile. 

Fel-wort. bo called from its bitter taste 
like bile. See Grniiana. 

iriXANDlCRS. s. Worms in hawks. 

FELAPl'ON, in logic, one of the six first 
moods of the third figure of-yllogisms, wherein 
the first proposition is an universal negative, 
the second an universal alFiraiative, and the 
third a particular negative. 

FEL[)SPATU^^. Felspar. In mineralogy, 
a genus of the class earths, order siliceous j coii- 
.sUlin.^ lor the most piirt of silica, some alu- 
iiiine and fiotash, and a very small quantity of 
lime and oxyd of iron; hard, lightish, shining, 
lamellar, breaking into fragments which pre¬ 
sent four fices mouldering into argil, parasyti- 
cal; not cflcrvesctng with nitric aciu, easily 
melting witiiout ebullition into a pellucid glass. 
Six species. 

KF. cubicimi. Cubic Felspar: Petriiitc. 
Reddish-brown; of a glassy lustre, and some¬ 
what splintery fracture; breaking into cubic 
fragments which are not specular; falling 
spontaneously into crustose fragments. Found, 
though rarely, in Saxony, of a common, inde¬ 
finite form, diaphanous, or somewhat opakC; 
fragments cubic, or so Inclining, the faces of 
which are not polished; very brittle; and at 
160 degrees of heat whitening and donereting 
without any farther sign of fusion: specific 
gravity 3,081. 

9. F. vulgare. ^ Common felspar. Of a 
glassy lustre and foliated texture, breaking into 
rhomboulal fragments with four speculat nets. 
Of this there are four varieties: 

w Of a common, indefinite form, 

g Opake. 

y Transparent. , 

I In the form of ciystals. 

The figures of these crystals %(^in are 
very different in different' species: prismatic, 
parallelopilied, unequal, eight-sided right an¬ 
gles, four-sided oblique angles, aix-sidied ob- 



Found evefy where in primitive 
nfoui^insi forming e part of granite, narphy* 
ly'and gmias rocks,-comiuut, solid and incor¬ 
porated with other substances; generally mould¬ 
ers into a k^ of porcelane clay; arc com¬ 
monly flesh>c(dotiry blueish-gray, yellowish- 
white, milk-white, or brownisn-wellow; rare¬ 
ly blue, or oUve-sreen, very rarefy black; tex¬ 
ture in straight mining foliations; cross frac¬ 
ture uneven; when heated the crystalline 
tribes often dwepitate; it is less hanl.than 
quartz, but strikes fire with'steel; specific gra¬ 
vity from «,g72 to 2 , 594 : and contoins 
filica 6 s, 83 
alumine 17,02 

I iotash 16,00 
itne ^ 3,00 

oxydofiron 1,00 
water, &ci ,16 

100,00 

3. F. variable. Labradore spar. Labra- 
dore stone: Of a vivacious lustre, reflecting 
various colours in certain positions of light, of 
a foliated texture, breaking into rhomboidal 
fragments with four specular faces. Found on 
the Labradore coast, the island St. Paul's, and 
in various parts pr America, and Europe, in 
round masses and detached, and often contain¬ 
ing schorl, mica of pyrites; colour dark or 
li^t grey, diaphanous or semipellucid, receiv- 
iim a high polish and reflecting various tints 
olblue, purple, red, green, &c. in certain po¬ 
sitions, in spots or stripes; specific gravity from 

2,6700 to 2 , 6925 . 

4, F. lunare. Moon-stone, Pure felspar. 
Pellucid, white, of a high lustre, and straight 
lamellar texture, breaking into rhomboidal 
fragments. Found in Ceylon and Switzerland, 
Bohemia and Saxony, in solid masses, and also 
crystallized; the crystals rhomboidal, of irre¬ 
gular, angular, broad six-sided columns termi¬ 
nating ill pyramids, and in rectangular four¬ 
sided plates; colour white with sometimes a 
shade of yellow, green, or red, the surface of¬ 
ten reflecting iridescent colours; the fragments 
often appear striated. Specific gravity 2 , 559 . 

5. F. fibrosum. Fibrous felspar. Fibrous, 
with the fibres parallel, and in distinct layers. 
Found scatteringly in Bohemia, with frequent- 

ly the vestiges of (quartz or mica; colour usually 
brown; shining intefnally like nacre or mo- 
ther-of-peari, breaking into indeterminate frag¬ 
ments; and is harder than rock-crystal. 

61 F. oculus catus, Cat's-eye. iJiaphanous; 
of an imperfectly foliated texture, exhibiting 
parallel fibres internally, breaking into some¬ 
what nrvegular fragments. Found in Ceylon 
and Siberia, of a nearly square figure, with 
sharp edges, and considmole brilliancy; co¬ 
lour grey, with a tinge of green, yellow, or 
white; in certain positions reflecting a splen¬ 
did white like the eye ,of a cat, sometimes 
brown with a yellow or red tinge; its- texture 
is so coiripact that the foliations are scarcely 
discernible, and K is hard enmtgh to strike fire 
with steel: specific gravity 2,625 to 2 , 660 . 
FELICITAS, Felicity, a heathen di- 
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vinify. She was the daughter nf Hefodgk at 
Earipides and I^usanias say, and deretSm-di¬ 
vine nonoun, because she sacrificed herself Sint 
the Athenians against die Lacedemoaiam,'«6- 
cording^ to the answer of the oracle. 

. Pumic Felicity had many altars and templet 
at Bume, as appears from Roman historians, 
and was called Faustitas, espeeialfy in wlaflmi- 
to private felicity. In this sense Horace speakS' 
of Her, when he says. 

Tutus bos etiam nira perambulat, 

Nutrit rura Cerm, almaque FausUtas, 

' St. Austin speaks of this goddess in the 4tli 
Book de Civitate Dei, c. 18. and shews t^t 
Felicity is the same, with good Fortune, and- 
that the Romans acknowledged themselves 
that Felicity, Virtue and Victory were nei¬ 
ther gods nor goddesses, but only gifts of God, 
seeing that th^ demanded them of Jupiter.' 
Wherefore if we consider what they meant by 
adoring Felicity, Virtue and Victory like di¬ 
vinities, it is nodiing else than the adoring the 
supreme Divinity, as the' dispenser of tbeSe 
great favours. 

Felicity was represented like a divinity sit¬ 
ting on a throne, holding with her right band 
Mercury’s wand, a'nd with the left a horn of 
plenty, with this motto Felicitas Publica, as 
we see in a medal of the empress Julia 
Mammea. Luciillus built her a temple at 
Rome, and Julius Caesar began another, which 
Lepidus finished. 

To FELPCITATE. v. a. ifelicUn, Ff.) 
1. To make happy {fVaitt). 2. To congratu¬ 
late (Brown). 

FELICITATION. *. (French; from/cli- 
cilate.) Congratulation. 

FELI'CITOUS. a. (felix, Latin.) Happy. 
FELPCITY. s. (feiicitas, Latin.) Hajqiw 
ness; prosperity; blissfuhisss (.4rl;«fano/), 
FE'LINFI a. (felinus, Latin.) Like a cat; 
pertaining to a cat (Grew), 

FELIS. In zoology, a genus of the class 
mammalia, order ferae, Forc-teeih interme¬ 
diate ones equal; grinders three; tongue prick¬ 
ly backwards; claws retractile, 

A tribe temperate in its habits; that easily 
climbs trees; swift; sees beat by night; when 

falling from a height alights on the ftctj'tb* 

glans penis muncate Irackwards; suddenly 
springs on its prey; sucks the blood and then 
devours it; waves the tail when in sight of tha. 
prey; refuses vegetables except from necessity* 
temales bring many young: teats eight; fout 
pectoral, four abdominal. Twenty-three 
cies: of which the following are chief. SiSe 
Nat, Hist. FI. CXI. CXIJ. CXIII. CXIV. 

l.F. leo. Lion. Body pale tawny. Hwd 
large, rounded; forehead square, ^es' Very 
large; Ups pendulous; heart large; male « 
fourth part laiger than the female; sometlotes 
eight feet long; chest shaggy; rides of fhehekd 
and neck wim a ycllowisit otown mane )itb6ak 
two feet long; tail bushy at the ex^mify^ 
Inhabits Africa: more rarefy the of 

Persia, India, Japan; ttiild; preys bh^ltmrses 
and other larger quadrupdb, and, when pteu- 

QQ2 
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ti tiy sevtjehjinger, on ronn: afraid of flame; 
restfamed by dogs; urines backwards; when 
young is easily tamed; roars terribly; sleeps 
HI the sun ; eats every third day; lazy; slow ; 
leaps UjKjii its prey; fireatlt fetitl; smell weak. 
Its flesh is eaten by the Africans. 

1 he strength oi the lion is prodigious; he is 
said to be able to break the l^rck ot a horse by 
a single stroke of his paw; to carry off with 
ease a middle-sized ox or a buffalo; and to 
break the bones with his teeth with jjcrfect 
ease and swallow them with the flesh. His 
doradon ^ is uncertain: Buffon calculates it 
tmder thirty years; but wc have had lions in a 
state of eonnnement in the Tower who have 
lived sixty and even seventy years. 

2. F. ugris. Tiger. Bony with dark, long 
streaks, generally transverse and black with 
pale yellow between ; length from twelve to 
nfteen feet. Inhabits the warmer parts of 

Asia, CjiiHa, Japan and India: lives in woods 

and thickets near rivets; cunning, cruel, 
strong, of vast swiftnew; infesting, and deso¬ 
lating man, especially in Indfa. Even when 
tamed from the birth, will exercise his ferocity 
as soon as liberated; the male destroys his own 
progeny; will at times attack the lion; bounds 
from ambush upon its prey ; like the lion has 
fetid breath; the most bcaiitiful of all wild 
beasts. Js prodigiously powerful; anil will 
carry off a buffaio without being apnaiently 
burdened by its weight. Is less terrified by 
flame than the lion, and has been known to 
carry oft one out of a large parly who were sur- 
zounding an immense fire made for the pur¬ 
pose of frightening wild beasts aw ay. 

3- F. pardns. Panther. Body upper parts 
marked with circular spots, lower with stripes; 
body colour bright tawny; spots black ; streaks 
dusky: length seven feet. Inhabits Africa 
•ud the hot parts of Asia; does not attack man 
unless provoked j enters houses by nights and 
destit^ cau; in oUier habiu resembles the 
tiger. 

4. F. unoia. Ounce. Botly whitish with 
irregular black spote. Inhabits the north of 
Afrm, Persia, and Hyrcania; less and milder 
than the former; may be tamed and trained 
to the chase: length about three and a half feet. 

5. -F. leopardus. Leopard. Body yellow 
wiUt black spots nearly contiguous. Innabits 
Africa; scarcely huger than the former, and 
simOnr in habits. 

ft- F. onca, ' Brasilian tiger. Body yellow*' 
ish, with blade, roundish, angular spots, yel¬ 
low in th» muidle. Inhaluts the whole of 
South Amenca; in cruelty, but oot in courage, 
resembles the t^r, leaping from ambush with 
three bounds upon its {nvy; fastens utwn the 
thMtld«s of the hoi8e,and carries away animals 
three times Its own alse: having tasted human 
bfood-, ever oflerwards jmfers it; eats even 
ftsbes, and devours crocooilei > is driven away 
ly ftie. 

F. pardalis. Mexican eat. Ocelot. Body 
upper ]wrt striped; lower ^Ited; above 
browut beneath wbttUh; lenmh; four feet; 
he%h't two Md a half. Inhabits South Ame¬ 


rica anil New Spain j rum ap 

of di^ or men ; ferocious,'ta»l|tne«i#y;|hjt 

ceives monkeys by lying as if dtodl aha 

seizing them abruptly. 

8. F. catus. Cut. Tail annulate. Varie¬ 
ties as follow. 

rt Wild cat,, Toil annulate widi brown; 
body with blackish stripes; three dor¬ 
sal ones longitudinal, lateral ones spiral. 

8 Domestic cat. Less: hair shorter, thicker. 

y A-ngora cat. Hair longer, silvery, silky, 
lougest on the neck. 

t Tortoise-shell cat. Variegated with black,, 
white and orange. 

I Blue cat. Hair blue-grey. 

^ Red rat. A red stripe from the head 
down the back. ^ 

tt Chinese cat. Ears pcnduloue; hair sliin- 
ing, variegated with blade and yellow. 

6 Yellow cat. Reddish yellow; head long; 
anout sharpj legs sliort; claws weak; 
ears round, flat. 

I Madagascar cat. Tail twisted. 

Inhabits the woods of Euro|)e and Asia; do'^ 
mesticated every where; when tranquil purs,, 
luo'. ing the tail: when irritated is very active, 
climbs, spits, emits a fetid odour; ^es shine 
at night; the pupil in the daylight forming a- 
pcrpciidicular line; walks with its claws drawn 
in; drinks sparingly; urine of the male corro¬ 
sive ; breath fetiil; buries its excrements ;• 
makes a horrible mewling or caterwauling in 
its amours; mews after and plays with its kit¬ 
tens; wags its tail when looking after prey; 
the lion of mice, birds and the smaller qiiadru- 
ptds; peaceful among its tribe; eats flesh and 
nshes; refuses hot and salted meats; washes 
behind its ears before a storm: back electric 
in the dark ; when thrown up falls on its feet; 
is not infested with fleas; gravid sixty-three 
days; brings from three to nine youne, which 
arc blind for nine days after birth; delights in 
the aroma of niarum, cat’s mint and valerian. 

g. F. Chans. Caspian Lynx. Tail annu¬ 
late near the tip, which is black; btxly brown¬ 
ish ; yellow cars brown outwards, bearded and 
black at the tip. Inhabits woods and marshes 
of the Caspian sea; ferocious; resembles the 
wild cat III its habits; forsakes cultivated 
places; seldom climlis trees ; wanders by night 
among 8wam]>s and fields; preying on fishes^ 
mice, and birds. 

10. F. Caracal. Persian Lynx. Body palisL 
red-brown; ears black outwarrls, tips black 
bearded. Inhabits Barbary, Persia, and India-;- 
preys by night; tamed 'for hunting. The 
Bengal and the Lybian lynx differ only in 
order of colours. 

11. F. Lynx. Common lynx. Tail ob¬ 
scurely annulate, black at the tip; head and 
body whitish-tan, spotted with black; cars 
beamed at the top. 

8 Aniflher varietywhite with dark spots. 

y Upper parts whitish yellow; beoeaih 
white. »■ ,. 

'i Yellowish-white with dusky spots i size 
of a fox: inhabits Europe, Asia, America, 
and Japau, among the thickest woods; preys 
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Jailer quadrupeds, and,'if 
ufi^'^.|ian{^i on its uvm tnbe; devours 
ilo^a in'.the fbldt cunning; acute in sight 
and smeli; gravid nine weeks; brings from 
three to four young. 

FELIX, proconsul and governor of Judea, 
A. D. 63. He married first Drusilla, the 
grand-daughter of Antony, and secondly Uru*. 
sijla, - the dauehter of Agrippa. It was before 
him that St. P.tulwa3 brought, and delivered 
an admirable discourse, whicti made the go¬ 
vernor tremble. Nero recuiled him on ac- 
contit of his rapacities and oppression. 

Felix (.^t.), an island of the S. Pacific 
ocean, N.N.W. of Juan Fernandes. Lat. 0. 
26 S, Lon. 0. 86 W. 

FELL. a. (j'clle,Saxon.) 1. Cruel; bar¬ 
barous; inhuman {Fmrftu). 2. Savage; 
ravenous; bloody (P'lpe). 

Fatr.. *. (r'Mlft. Saxon.) The skin; the 
hide (Slhahgpfrre). 

jTeFELL, V. a. ifellcn, Gennan.) 1. To 
knock down; to brin^ to th - ground. 3. To 
hew down ; to cut down {Dry den) ^ 

Fell. The pretern of laii. 

FE'LI.ER. i. (fromy<7/ ) One that hews 
down {Isaiah). 

FELLfcrriN, a town of France, in the de¬ 
partment of Creuse, noted for it.s iiianuractory 
•of tap-strv. Lit. ‘t.'*. -W N. Lon. 2. 6 VI'’. 

FELLFFLUOUS. a. {J\d and //«o, Lat.) 
Flowing with gad. 

FELLING OF TIMBER. Many cir¬ 
cumstances are wtdi known aivl const inily 
ob' crved in the feliing of limber for builuing, 
which, though to a hiisty ob»t-r\cr they might 
appear trifling, yet p.-ove, on experience, to 
be of the utmost consetpience. One tiling 
observed by M. Buftbn, which very greatly in- 
(seases the solidity and .<itrcngth ot timber, is, 
that the trees intended to be felled for service 
isliould be first .stripped round of tlieir bark, 
and suffered to stand and die upon the spot 
before the cutting. The sappy part,or blea of 
die oak, becomes by this means as hard and 
firm as the heart, and the real strength and 
density of the wood has heen proved, by many 
experiments, to Im; greatly increased by it; 
nor is this a pnactice of any detrinieat to the 
proprietor, since the remaining stumps of 
these trees send up thair young shoots as vigo- 
Krasly vs if they had been cut down in their 
natural nondition. When any tree is to be 
•cot down for timber, the fi<st thing to be 
taken care of is a skilful disbranching such 
limbs as may endanger it in its fall; n»ny 
trees are utterly spoilt for want of a previous 
care of this kind, ^lu arms of timber that are 
very great, it is ^ways necessary to chop or 
aink tn them close to the bole, and then, 
meeting it with-dowpri|^t strokes, it will be 
severed from the trie without spHtting. Xn 
ftUing the tree, take gale always to cut as 
cl68e,to 'the ground u possHfle, unlew it is 
^ded t6 be grabbed up; and the doii% this 
U <it advantage both to the timber, and to dte 
wood; for.timber i» never so much raided^ Hlf 
it he knovm to grow out of old stocks. 
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PE'LUIONOER. a. (fiom ^ A 
dealer in hides. - , .. ... 

FPJLLNEi^. t. (from fiU.) Cntel^ j 
sava^ess; fury; rage (Spenser). 

FE'LLOE. s. Danish.) The ch**' 

cumfercnce of a wheel {Shaktpeart). 

FE'LLOW. s. and lag, Kountl.) 

I. A companion; one with whom m eon- • 
sort {Aschivm). 2. Anaisociale; oneuaited 
in the same Mair {Dryden), 3. One of the 
same kind {Waller)-, 4. Equal; peer {Faitf,). 

6. One thing suited to another; one of a pair 
{Addison). 6, One like another: as, this 
knave hath not hisye/foio. ?• A familiar tqx 
pellatioii iisedsoiiietinies with fondness; some¬ 
times with contempt: as, an honest or sorry 
fellow. 8. Mean wretch; sorry rascal {Sunfl), 
9. A member of a college, or any incorporate 
society {Bacon). 

To Fe'llow. 7 ;, d. To suit with; to pur 
with ; to match (Shakspeare). 

Fellow-co'mmohek. s. 1. One who 
has the same right of common. 2. A com¬ 
moner at Cambridge of the higher order, who 
dints with the fellows. 

Fellow-cre'atube. s. One that has 
the -..inip C’reaior {Watts). 

Fellow-heir. s. Coheir (Ep/»p.n'7/ns). 

Fbllow-hr'lper. s. Coadjutor (JoAn). 

Fellovi-L. iBOURER. s. One who la- 
bouTh in the same design (Dryden). 

Fellow-sl'r V ANT. s. Uiic that has die 
same masevr (Milton). 

Fkllow-so'luier. s. One who fights 
under the same commander (Shakspeore). 

FELLOW-srii'oENT. s. Onc who studies 
in company with another (Watts). 

Fellow.-su'fkeker. s. Ouewho shares 
in the .same eiils {Adtlisan). 

Fellow-fr'eling.s. {fellow&ndfeeling ) 
1- Sympathy {L'hhlrange). 2. Combination ; 
joint intcrc.st {Arhntbnot). 

FEL1.0WL1KE. Fe'llowly. a. (fellow 
and like) Like a eonipanbn; on equal 
terms ; companionable (Caretc). 

FE'I.l.OWSHlP, s. {(rom fellow.) UCom- 

panion.ship ; consort; society {Calamy\ 2. 
Association; confederacy (Knolles). .3. Equa¬ 
lity. 4. Parinersliip ; joint interest (Drydm). 

5. Company ; suite of being together (Shake.) 

6. Frequency of intercout.se; solid pleasure 
(Bacon), ?. Fitness and fondness for festal 
entertainments, with good prefixed (Clarend,), 
8. An establishment in the college, with share 
in its revenues (Sic^). 

Fellowship,Company, orPARTKE*.- 
SHIP, is a rule in arithmetic, of great use in ba¬ 
lancing acoountsamong mercbMts^md perhiers 
in trade, teaching how to assign to every ona 
of them bis doe share of the gain or loss, ia 
pfoportion to the stock he ha# contribntec^ 
and the .time it been emplwed, or a oew i- 
ing to any other conditions. Or; tnore‘|||MnfrV' 
nmy, U Is a method of dividing a hdlBf- 

bc», «r quantity, ii^ 
dtat shall have anyassMUrti^ 
another. And henee eoimihitgamijH^e: 
Haring added into one svim ^ sevenl haoi* 
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ben 'that acpreu tlte'pjroporiioxu of the pirts> 
it will be, 

As that sum of the proportional numbers: 

Is to the given quantity that is to be divided:: 
So is each proportional number; 

To the corresponding share of thegiven quantity. 

This rule is usually distiuguished into two 
casn,. one in which time is concerned, or in 
which the stocks of partners are continued for 
different times; and the other in which time 
is not Gonsklered; this latter being called 
single fellowship, and the former double fcU 
lowship, in whtch the proportional numbers 
vary with the products of the stocks and their 
retqiective times. Double fellowship may be 
divided into several cases, some of which are 
difficult to a beginner: the best rules for their 
■oKuion arc given at p. 6|, Keith's Arith. 

FE'LLY. ad. (from/eW.) Cruelly; inhu¬ 
manly ; savagely ; barbarously (Spetiser). 

FELO UE SE, a felon of himself, is a 
penon whO| being of sound miudf and of the 
age of discretion, voluntarily kills hiiiisclf: for 
if a person is insane at tlie time, it is no crime. 
But this ought not to be extended so far as 
the coroner’s juries sometimes carry it, who 
suppose that the very act of self-murder is an 
evidence of insanity, as if every man who acts 
contrary to reason had no reason at all; for 
the same argument would prove every other 
criminal non compos, as well as the self-mur¬ 
derer. 3 Inst. .H. 

All inquisitions of the offence, being in the 
taature of indictments, ought particularly and 
certainly to set forth the circumstances of the 
fact; as the particular manner of the wound, 
and that it was mortal, &c. and in conclusion 
add, that the party in such manner murdered 
himself 1 Salk. 377. 

A felo de se forfeiu all chattels real and per¬ 
sonal, which he has in his own right; and 
also all such chattels real whereof he is pos- 
SMsed. either jointly with his wife, or in her 
right; and also all bonds and other personal 
things in action, belonging solely to himself; 
and also all personal things in action, and en¬ 
tire chattels in possession, to which he was 
entitled iointiy with another, on any account 
except tnat ot merchandize; but it is said 
that be shall forfeit a moiety only of such 
joint chattels as may be sevem, and nothing 
at all of what he was (lossessed of as executor 
or administrator. Standf. P. C. 188, isg. 
Plow. 1243, 262. 3 lost. 55. 

The further punishment of a felo de se is, 
to be buried in the highway, and a stake run 
thrbrah the body* 

FPJLON, «. Ifelm, Ft^h.) l. One who 
lioacommitted a capital crime. 2. A whitlow; 
a tttinoor formed between the bone and its in* 
vesting munbnne. See PAKontcniA. 

Fb'i>om. a. Cruet; traiterons; inhuman 

^ i^ioKIOUS. a. (frotn/efo#*) Wicked; 
’tfaitorous; vilhinous; malignaht C^^n). 
Fjl^XyN lOUSLY. ltd. j^nf^niousway. 
imONIOUS, o. Wifdted: not used 
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FELONY, in the general 
law, comprises every species of erhne 
occasioned at common law the forfeiture ^ 
lands or goods. This most frequently happens 
in those (or which a capital punishment either 
was or is liable to be inflicted; for those 
felonies which are called clerg^ble, or to 
which the benefit of clergy extends. Were 
anciently punished with death in lay or un« 
learned offenders; though now, by the statute 
law, that punishment is for the first offence 
universally remitted. 

Felony is always accompanied with an evil 
intention, and therefore shall not be imputed 
to a mere. mistake or misaniniadverion ; as 
where persons break open a door to execute a 
warrant, which will not justify such a pro¬ 
ceeding. But the bare intention to commit 
a felony is so very criminal, that at the com¬ 
mon law it was punishable as felony, where 
it missed its eflect through some accident, 
which no way lessened the guilt of the of¬ 
fender ; but it seems agreed at this day, that 
felony shall not be iniputeil to a bare inten¬ 
tion to commit it, yet it is certain that the 
|)arty may be very severely fined for such an 
intention. 1 Haw. 65. 

The punishment of a person for felony, by 
our ancient books, is, 1st, to lose his life; 
Sdly, to lose his blond, as to his ancestry, 
and so to have neither heir nor posterity; 
3dly, to lose his goods ; 4lhly, to lose his 
lands, and the king shall have year, day, and 
waste, to the intent that his wile and children- 
be cast out of the house, his house pulled 
down, and ail tiiat he had for his comfort and 
delight destroyed. 4 Rep. 124. A felony 
by statute iricidentally implies, that the offen¬ 
der shall be subject to the like attainder and 
forfeiture, &c. as is incident to a felon at com* 
mon law. 3 Inst. 47- See BuRGLAitr, 
FoRGbRY, Homicide, Petit treason. 
Rare, Robbery, &c. 

The word felony, or felonia, is of undoubted 
feudal original, being frequently to be met 
with in liooks of feuds, &c. but the derivadon 
of it has much puzzled the juridical lexico¬ 
graphers, Pratscus, Calvinus, and the rest; 
some derivnis it from the Greek fnxs;, ** an 
impostor or deceiver others from the ItAtih 
fatloJfefelH, to countenance which thw wpuld 
have it called Jellonia. Sir Edward Coke,, aa 
his manner is, has given us a still (Stranger 
etymolo^; that it is, critaen animofellm per* 
petratum, "with a bitter or gallish iocitv 
nation.” But all of them agree in the descrip¬ 
tion, that it is such a crime as works a for¬ 
feiture of all the offender’s lands or goods. 
And thE gives great probability to Sir Henry 
Spelomn’s Teutonic or German derivation of 
h:*ln which language indeed, aa the word ia 
clearly of feodal priginal, we ought rkther to 
look for its signification, than aniohg. the 
Greeks and Romans. Fe-Um then, accoMiag 
to him, iv derived from two northern Worda.-s 
FEB, which signifies (we well know) the fief, 
feiid, or beneficiary estate { and ioR, which 
signifies price or value. Friooy is .th^efotR 
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*f pretiom feadi," the consWera- 
tbp .pif !.W1iich a man gives up his fief; as we 
aa^r in commoa speech, such an act is as much 
as your life, QV estat^ is worth. In this 
sense it will clearly signify the feodal forfeitura, 
or act by which an estate is forfeiteil, or 
escheats, to the lord. 

To confirm this, we may observe, that it is 
in this sense, of forfeiture to the lord, that tlic 
feodal writers constantly use it. For all ihosc 
acts, whether of a criminal nature or not, 
which at this day are generally forfeitures of 
copyhold estates, are styled felonite in the fi^ 
dal law ; « scilicet, per qoas feudum smit- 
titur.” As si domino deservire noluent; si 
per annum et diem cessaverit in peteiida inves* 
titora } si doniinum cjuravit, i, e. negayit se 
a domino feudum habere j si a domino in jus 
eum vocante, ter oitatus non comparuerit 
all these, with many others, are still causes of 
forfeiture in our copyhiiM estates, and were 
denominated felonies by the feodal constitu* 

lions. So likewise injuries of a more sub¬ 
stantial or criminal nature were denominated 
felonies, that is, forfeitures: as assaulting or 
beating the lord; vitiating his wife or (laugh¬ 
ter, “ si dominum cucurbitaverit, i. e. cum 
uxore gns concubueritall these are esteemed 
felonies, and the latter is expressly so denomi¬ 
nated, " si fecerit feloniam, dominum forte 
cucurbitando." And as these contempts, or 
smaller oflunees, were felonies or acts of for¬ 
feiture, of course greater crimes, as murder 
and robbery, fell under ihcsamedenomination. 
On the other hand, the lord might be guilre 
of felony, or forfeit his seignory to the vassal, 
by the same act as the vassal would have for¬ 
feited his feud to the lord. “ Si doininus com- 
misit feloniam, per quam vasallus amitteret 
feudum si earn comrnisent in dominum, feudi 
l^prietatem etiam dominns perdere debet.” 
One instance ipveii of this sort of felony in the 
lord is l>eating the servant of his s'assa'i, so as 
that he loses his service : which seems merely 
in the nature of « civil itynry, so far as it 
respects the vassal. And all these felonies 
were to be determined, ” per juramentum 
sive judicium pariiim suorum,” in the lord's 
court; as with us forfeitures of copyhold lands 
are presentable by the homage in the court- 
baron. 

Felony, and the act of forfeiture to the lord, 
beins thus synonymous terms in the feodal 
law, we may easily trace the reason why, 
upon the iotroductmn of that law into Eng¬ 
land, tliose crimes which induced such for¬ 
feiture or escheat of lands (and, by a small 
defl^lon from the original sense, such as 
IndttiMd the forfeiture of goods also) were de¬ 
nominated felonies. Thus it w^s that suicide, 
robbery, andrwe, were felonies; that is, the 
consequence of such crimes was forfeiture; 

. tiU by long use bejpin to signify by the 
tmnt of faooy tire actual crime committed, 
not tile penal elotwequence, And upon this 
q;atem only esgt- we account for tire cause, 
why treason in anment times was btid to be a 
mceHn of fitiony j via. -bwreuae' it indneed a 
lorwture. . 
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Hence it follows, that capital pnnisl^tnreit 
does by no means enter into the true idfa^ ind' 
definition of felony. Felony may he without 
inflirting capital punishiiieRt, as in the eases 
tnstanccrl of self, murder, exmsable homicide, 
and petit larceny : and it is posstbfo that capi- 
tul punishments may be inflicted, and yet we 
offence be no felony ; as in the case of heretw 
by the common law, which, though caphaj, 
never worked any forfeUure of lands or goods, 
an inseparable incident to felony. And of the 
same nature was the punishment of standing 
mute, wiihout pleading to an indictment; 
which at the common law was capital, bot 
without any forfeiture, therefore such standing 
mute was no felony. In short, the true cri¬ 
terion of felony is forfeiture; for, as Sir Edwanl 
Coke justly observes, in all felonies which are 
punishable with death, the offender loses all 
nis lands in fee-simple, and also his goods 
and chattels; in such as ate not punishaUc^ltis 
goods and chattels only. 

Tbe idea of felony is indeed so ^ncrally 
connected with that of capital punishmenf, 
that wc find it hard to separate them; and to 
this usage the interpretations of the kw do 
now conform. And therefore, if a statnte 
makes any new offence felony, the law implies 
that it shall be punished with death, viz. by 
hanging, as well as with forfeitnre : unless the 
offender prays the benefit of clergy; which all 
felons are entitled once to hare, unless the 
same is expressly taken away by statute. 

Felonies by statute are very numerous ; and 
as this work will not admit of a proper enume¬ 
ration, we must refer to tlie Table of the 
quarto edition {jf the Statutes, where they are 
set forth in aipliibcticnl order. 

FELT. The preterit of feel. 

Felt. s. (Fe-I*. Saxon.) 1. Cloih made 
of wool united without weaving (,Shakspetirey. 
a. A hide or skin {Mortimer). 

To Felt. v. a. (from the noun.) ’To 
unite without w'eaving {Hale). 

Felt-spae. See Feldspatum. 

FELTING. The process by which hair, 
wool,or silk is worked into a compact texttire, 
without spinning or weaving; chiefly .cm- 
pitwed in the mumtfactnre of hats. 

If any species of hair, wool, or even- silk 
be in$|)ected cursorily, it ^^lears polished, yet 
if rubbed between the fingers, held by the 
point, and drawn to the roof, the resistance ta 
more considerable th.m in the contrary dijrcc- 
tion; the motion is likewise tremulous, and 
there is a chirping noise. Likewise, if a haiv 
be held between the finger and thnm^ aiuf 
rubbed by alternately moving thenf ^ ^hn 
direction of its length, a proaressive motion 
will be produced, which is always witir tilo 
root end foremost. ITte same structure-hrey^ 
be shown by tying two hairs together.atid’tiieil' 
givinz the knot a few blows between tirer 
palms of the hands, for the knot w8l 
untie itself or draw efoser, aocordlhjK.^ S^ 
asperities of the surfaces are 
From titis meebanism, which k ceremon to 
wool, and evere othitr kind'-6f hfdr, which, 
according, fo.Monge, hm th^.snrftfcecoin*^ 
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M^d either of sc.)Ies like those of fish^ or im- 
bricftttMl cones, like the horns of animats, 
may be deduced the harsh feel of woollens 
against the skin, compared with linens, and 
their irritating effect upon wounds. It is this 
disposition to nrogressive motion end ways, 
which causes nair to entangle and felt itself 
when pressed by the hatter between two 
. pieces of linen, to which they do not unite 
from its fibres being smooth. Cut hair is 
better than such as ts plucked, because the 
bulbous roots prevent the progressive motion. 
The fibres of wool being crooked, must natu¬ 
rally move in curves; but those of the hare, 
rabnit, and beaver, being straight, cannot be 
used alone in felting, until auer a previous 
operation, which consists in rubbing them 
with a nitrous solution of mercury, Iw means 
of a brusli, before they are separate from the 
skin. The solution acting only on one side of 
,thc hairs renders them crooked. 

The straight hairs arc used for felting hats, 
in which operation the action must be rnn- 
tinued for a determinate time only, otherwise 
they would pass through and come nut on tlic 
opposite side. The (Jis|>osition of wool to felt 
itself, is an impediment tu the carding and 
spinning processes $ hence nil is used, which 
diminishes the power of the hairs to act on 
each other; but at the fulling mill, sosp and 
marie are used, which carry off the oil, and 
restore the wool to its former state, in con¬ 
sequence of which, the fulling process takes 
place, and the cloths are rendered narrower, 
shorter, closer, stronger, and thicker. The 
balls of hair in the stomach of certain animals 
which lick each other, are felted by the action 
of the stomach. To which may be added, 
that a similar cause is the chief reason why 
beds of cock and hen feathers are inferior to 
those of goose feathers ; the latter being much 
straightcr, do not form the hard flat balls 
whira abound in the former. This work, 
which is entirely mechanical, forms the felt, 
which is a kind df soft spuugy stuff, of greater 
‘ or less thickness, and in its first state of a 
loose and imperfect texture. Its fibres would 
WK>n disuuite from their weak connection; 
hence to ^ve it requisite density and consist¬ 
ence, it undergoes the operation of full- 
ing; 

This, which is in a certain respect the com¬ 
pletion of felting, has for its object the inti¬ 
mate connection of the fibres, and a more 
perfect and durable cohesion of the w’hule 
mass. For this purpose, the mere mechanical 
act of pressujte is insufficient; the result would 
be a formlcsi mass without consistence. For 
the fulling, it is necessary to make use of a 
bat^f water heatjtd neafly to ebullition, into 
whiqh are put, in France, ten or fifteen pounds 
9 r of wine, for every hundred (munda 
Qf water. T)^ heat is kept up the whole 
titne of working, and ever^ tliree or four hours 
• 0 new quantity of lees is addetl. Into this 
bath Uie'workmcn plui^ their feU, and beffiii 
tneir second process. The felt is dipped in, 
and immediamy taken ootagain and squeezed, 
IPlle4s by pressure iq different ditecv 
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tions, sometimes with the hanid . 

leather, and sometimes by a roH^. W other 
similar instrument. This ts repeateauntlt the 
stuff is well condensed, and has acquired the 
requisite solidity ; hence the lees added must 
be considered as a chemical solvent, acting 
directly on the substance of the hair, and pro¬ 
ducing, either by softening or swelling it, an 
alteration necessary to insure the cohesion of 
the different fibres of the stuff. 

The editor of the French Encyclop. Method, 
affirms, that it is the alkali or potash of the 
lees which determines the fulling. Chaussier 
has, however, found the assertion of the editor 
to be erroneous; to prove which, nothing 
more is necessary than to dip a piece of blue 
paper in the bath, which instantly becoipes 
red, and if after several hours work the state 
of the bath be examined again, it is found 
that the acting part, which is the acidulous 
tartrite of potash, is partly exhausted, and the 
workmen soon perceive the want of a new 

E onion ; and if we consider the sparing solu- 
ility of the acidulous tartrite in cold water, 
it will appear why the water must be kept 
nearly boiling, lienee it is evident, that it 

must act by tne (xirtiun of acidule it coniains. 

It was this first observation that induced 
Chaussier to substitute the sulphuric acid in¬ 
stead of the Ices, which although unknown to 
this chemist, bad been used as a great secret 
in foreign manufactures. He fovnd twelve 
drachms of this acid sufficient for one hundred 
pounds of water, and that this method was 
much nrcferable to that of wine lees, as being 
not only more convenient and economical, but 
the health of the workmen was not impaired 
by the excess and duration of the heat, the 
thick vapours, and the disgusting odour which 
exhales from tl'.e bath, particularly when the 
Iccs had been putrid and mouldy. A boiling 
heat is not necessary as formerly; ninety or 
one hundred d^rees of Fahrenheit being suf¬ 
ficient for good fulling. It also saves Tuel; 
Cctuldrons of lead may be substituted for those 
of copper, and the felt produced is of superior 
quality. 

With respect to this process, it is only ne¬ 
cessary to mention, that hats felted in the 
new manner take the dye better than in the 
old way, and that oak bark is substituted to 
nut-gall with advantage. ' 

This process, called pr^ration, consists in 
lining the inner surface of the crown, as well 
as of the brim of tlie hats, with a glutinous 
substance, which, by drying, gives firmness 
to the work and preserves its form. Hi is che¬ 
mist found a solution of glue in a decoction 
loaded with the mucilage of linseed ail the 
best; whilst Mai^ucron recommends the mu 7 
cilage extracted frotn the leaves of the horsed 
chesuvfl when its foliage is in full vigour, A 
strong decoetjon of these leaves, wmeh con¬ 
tains a great portion of mucous and adhesive 
matter, is used with the fd**'^* - These am 
better than gum arabic and other friable gnms 
which become brkile. 

Tib FE'LTRB. «?. a. (from/vU*)- TO ckrt, 
tpgrther Uke fcjt 
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TE'tl!r(|6A. >; C/«rcti, Fre^U.) A small 
epeit boat with six oars. 

FE'MALE. «. (fmeih, French.) A she; 
one of the sex wnich brings young {SAak- 
speare). 

Fe'malb. a. Kot male; not mascoUne; 
belnn^ng to a she {MiUon). 

Female tlant. Which has female 
jRowers only. Female ■ flower; which has 
pistils or stigmas,* without stamens, or at least 
anthers. 

Female SCREW. See Screws. 

FEME COVERT, s. cFrcnch.) A married 
woman. 

Feme sole. s. (French.) A single 
woman. 

FKMINA'LITY. s. (from/amina, Lat.) 
Female nature (/iroron). 

FE'MININE. a. {foemininusy Latin.) 

1. Of the sex that brings young; female. 

2. Soft; tender; delicate (.MiUon). 3. Ef- 
feuiinatc; emasculated {Jialcif'h). 

Fe'minine. s. a she ; one of the sex that 
brings young; a female {Milton). 

Feminine, in grammar, one of the gen¬ 
ders of nuuns. See Gender. The feminine 
gender is that which denotes the noan or name 

to belong to a female. In the Latin, the fe¬ 
minine gender is formed of the inasculiur, by 
altering its termination; particuluiiy hy chang¬ 
ing m into a. Thus, oF the mnsculine bonus 
fijjuus, **a good horse,” is formed the feminine 
hona equa, ** a good mare;” so, of parvus 
homo, “ a little man,” is formed paroafamU 
na. “ a little woman," &c. In French, the 
feminine gender is expressed, not by a dif¬ 
ferent termination, bni by a different article ; 
thus, le is joined to a male, and la to a fe¬ 
male. In English, we are generally more 
strict, and express the difference of sex not by 
different terminations, nor by dlflcrcut f>arti'- 
cles, but different word.s; as hoar and sow, 
boy and girl, brother and sister, &c. tliongh 
sometimes the feminine is formed hy varying 
the termination of the mule into cs.«; as in 
abUit, abbess, Sec. 

FE'MORAL. a. {Jirmoralisy Lat.) Belong¬ 
ing to the thkh. 

FE'MORIS OS. See Femur. 

FEMUR, {femur.) In anatomy. Os^e- 
moris. 'I’he thigh bone, A long cylindrical 
bone, situated Mtween the pelvis and tibia. 
Its upper qdremi^ affords three considerable 
processes; these are, the head, the uochaiiter 
^jor, ai^ trochanter minor.—^The head, 
which Ibrms about twothiidsof a sphere, is 

t urned inwards, and is received into tne aceta- 
mluia of' the n$ innominatiim, with which 
it is artiodlated by Cnarthrosis. It is covered 
by a cariilage, wnich is thick in its middle 
part, and ^in at its edges, but which is want¬ 
ing in its lowe;' internal part, where a round 
spongy fom is observalffe, to*which the strong 
ligament, usually, thou^ in^ipperly, called 
l!he round one, it atbtchid. This ligament is 
about an inch in len^b, flattisb, and of a tri¬ 
angular shape, banng in .narrow extremity 
aitiushed'to the fosttR just described^ while its 
^foiider end |i fixed obfii|iiel|:.io Ae rough 
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•nrfaoe next tbe inner and anterior edge of ^ 
wetabulum of the os innomhiatuiu, so dtst 
it apj|>ears shorter internally ai^ aoteriprljr 
than It does externally and posteriorly. 

The head of the os femoris is supported - 
obliquely, with respect to the rest of the bon<^ 
by a smaller part, called the ccivex or neck, 
which, in the generality of subjects, is about 
an inch in length, At its basis we observe 
two oblique ridges, which extend from the 
trochanter major to the trochanter minor. Of 
these ridges, tlic posterior one is the most pro¬ 
minent. Arnuim this neck is attached the 
cuinular ligament of the joint, which likewise 
adheres to the edge of the cotyloid cavity, and 
is strengthened anteriorly by many strong (iga- 
iiieiitous fibres, which begin from the (owe? 
and anterior prt of the ilium, and spreading 
broader as they descend, adhere to the oai>suiae 
ligament, ana are attached to tbe anterior 
oblique ridge at the iKittom of the neck of the 
femur. Posteriorly and externally, from the 
basis of the neck of the bone a large unequ^ 
protuberance stands out, which is the tro¬ 
chanter major. The upper edse of this process 
is sharp and pointed posteriorly, but is more 

obtuse anteriorly. A [mrt of it is rough and 

nnequ.il, for the insertion of the muscles; the 
rest is smooth, and covered with a thin carti¬ 
laginous crust, lietween which and the ten¬ 
don of the glutasus maximus that slides over it, 
a large bursa mucosa is interposed. Ante¬ 
riorly, at tbe root of this process, and inirae- 
di.atcly below the bottom of the neck, is a 
small process called trochanter minor. Its 
basis is nearly trianguLr, having its two upper 
angles turned towards the head of the femur 
and the great trocliantur, while its lower 
angle is placed towards the body of the bone. 
Its summit is rough and rounded.—These 
two processes have gotten the name of tro¬ 
chanters, from the muscles that are inserted 
into them being the principal instruments of 
the rotatory inotioii of the thigh. Imme¬ 
diately below these two processes the body of 
the bone may be said to begin. It is smooth 
and convex before, but it is made hollow behind 
by the action of the muscles. In the middle 
of this posterior concave surface is observed a 
rough ridge, called Itnea aspera, which seems 
to originate from the truchaiites, and extend¬ 
ing downwards, divides at length into two 
branches, which terminates in the tulterosiiies 
near the condyles.—At the upper part of it, 
bloofl vcs.se]s pa.ss to the internal substance of 
the bone, by a hole that runs obliquely up¬ 
wards. 

The lower extremity of the os femoris is 
larger than the upper one, and somevvhat 
flattened, so as to form two surfaces, of Which 
tlie anterior one is broad and convex/ and the' 
posterior one narrower and slightly coneavE..... 
^isend of the bone terminates in two 
protulverances, called condylesy wMch 
united before so as to fonn a pulley, but- at« 
separated behind by a considerable cayhy, in 
wnich the crural vessels and nerves are 
secure from the compression to which they 
would otbenvUe be exposed iu 4h« getion or 
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^(}ing the le|;. Of theae two condylesj the 
dcteroal one is the largest j and when the 
hooc is se|»rated from tm rest of the skeleton, 
and placed periiendicoiarly, the internal con* 
dyle projects less forwards, and descends 
nearly three-tenths of an inch lower than the 
external one: but in its natural situation, the 
Iwuc u placed obliquely, so that both condyles 
are then nearly on a level with each other. 
At the side of each condyle, externally, there 
is a tuberosity, the situation of which is simi- 
hr to that of the condyles of the os humeri. 
The two branches of the linea aspera terminate 
in these tuberasiiies, wiiich are rough, and 
serve for the attachment of ligaments and 
muscles. 

■ FEN, a general name for boggy or 
marshy land, subject to be overflowed with 
water 

bcvcral statutes hare been made for the 
draining of fens, chiefly in Kent, Cambridge¬ 
shire, Huntingdonshire, and Lincolnshire : in 
consequence m which these lands are generally 
kept in such a state, as to produce good crops 
of oats, aiul other corn in favourable seasons. 
Indeed the fens in Lincoinsliirc, &c. bring 
many advantages to their inhabitants ; jparti- 
cularly in the prodigious quantities ot fish 
and (owls whicVi they produce; and in the 
excellent pasturage for cattle. The feus abound 
in a sort of bertege that is very nourishing to 
sheep, oxen, and Horses. The duck, mallard, 

teal, duC. are in such plenty, as scarcely to be 
conceived. Great advantage is derived from 
the geese that alwund here, beside the food 
which they afford ; that is, from their feathers 
and quills, and the produce of these is so 
great, that the custom-house books in the 
town of Boston shew, that there are frequently 
sent away in one year three hundred bags of 
feathers, each bag containing a hundred and a 
half weight. It may be thought strange by 
persons unacquainted with these things, but it 
IS a certain truth, that the owners pluck these 
geese five times a year for the feathers, and 
once for their quills. Each plucking affords 
about a pound; and many people have a 
thousand geese at a time, or more. 'They are 
kept at no charge, except in deep snowy 
weather, when it is necessary to feed them 
with corn. 

FL'NBERRY. s. (Jen and berry.) A kind 
of blackberry (^HoBer). 

FENCE, f. (from defence.') 1. Guard; 
security ; outwork ; defence. 3. Enclosure; 
mound; hedge (Droden). 3. The art of 
fencings defence (Shakspeare) 4. Skill in 
defence (Shakspeare), 

FEvee, in botany, a term used W Dr. 
’Withering, and some other writers, for the 
involucre. 

lib Fence. ». e. l. To enclose; to secure 
hy an enclosure or hedge {Fairfax), a. To 
guard ; to fortify (MUtea). 

Ta Fence, v. n. 1. To. practise the arts 
of manual defence;’ to practoe the use of 
weapons (Loefy). 2. To guard agairut; to 
act on the defensive (Locke), 3, To fight 
E^rdio^ to i|rt (Dryden). 
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FENCELESS, a WHIioiit 

enclosure; open (Jtowe) 

FE'NCER. s. (from /«*ce.) One who 
teaches or practices the use of weapons (JRer* 
hert). 

FENCIBLE. a. (from fence.) Capable of 
defence (Addison). 

FENCE-iMONTH, the month wherein 
deer be^u to fawn, during which it is unlaw¬ 
ful to hunt in the forest. It commences 15* 
days before midsummer, and ends IS days after' 
it. This month, by ancient foresters, is called 
defence-moiith. 

FENCING, the art of making a proper use 
of the sword, as well for attacking an enemy as 
for defending one's self. This art is acquired 
by piactising with foils, called in Latin rudes ; 
whence fencing is also denominated g/adiaiura 
rudiaria. It is one of the exercises learnt in 
academics; and is an accomplishment both 
agreeable and useful: agreeable, as it affords 
gentlemen a noble and distinguished amuse¬ 
ment : useful, as it forms the body; and fur¬ 
nishes the faculty of defence, whether it be of 
their honour or their life, when the one or tlie 
other is attacked by those turbulent and danger¬ 
ous persons whose correction is of service to 
society in general. 

Pyrard assures us, that the art of fencing is so 
highly esteemed in the East Indies, that none 
but princes and noblemeU are allowed to teach 

it. They wear a badge or eognimBcc on their 

right arms, called in their language esaru} 
wliich is nut on with great ceremony, like the 
badges of our orders of knighthood, by the 
ki^ themselves. 

Fencing is divided into two parts, simple 
and compound. Simple fencing is thatj^r- 
foimed directly and nimbly on the same line; 
and is either offensive or defensive. The prin¬ 
cipal object of the first is whatever may be at¬ 
tempted, in pushing or making passes, from 
this or that point, to the most uncovered part 
of the enemy. The second consists in parrying 
and repelling the thrusts aimed by the enemy. 
Compound fencing includes all the possible 
arts and inventions to deceive the enemy, and 
make him leave that part we have a design on 
bare and unguarded, upon finding we cannot 
come at it by force, nor by the agility of the 
simple play. The principal means hereof are» 
on the offensive side, feints, appeals, qlasbiiigs, 
and entanglings of swords, nalf-thnisls, Ikc., 
and, on the defensive, to push in pfirtying. Of 
all which a detail would be here usdett, as they 
are only to be understood^ and acquirwl fron^ 
personal instructions conjoined with practice. 

FE'NCINGMASTER. s. (fence and 
mas^ci'.) One who teaches the use of wea¬ 
pons* . . 

FE'NCINGSCHOOL, ». A placem whjcin 

ffie use of weapons is tgugHt (2<0cA«)._ 

ToFEND/e.w. (from defend.) To keep 
off; tD8hutoat<Diyd<fa). . ^ 

To Fend. v. n. To dispute; to shtR on ik 
cha>Be(£orI:e). 

FFNDER. s, (foom^idp I. An iron, 
plate laid before the fire to hinder coala that 
jail from rolliBg fonvEid. to tin 
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dv liNng ftLthe side 6t a ship to k«ep 
off violeace. 

F£N£LX)N (Francis de Salignac de la 
Motte), archbishop of Cambray. was bora of 
an illustrious family, at the castle of Fendon, 
in the province of Perigord, in lOdt. He 
completed his studies at the university of Paris, 
where,while young, he distinguished himself as 
an elegant preacher. In l 6'86 he was employ¬ 
ed as one of the missionaries sent along the coast 
of Saintonge to convert the protestants. In 
1689 he was made tutor to the dukes of Btif- 
gundv, Anjou, and JLSerri, and in 1693 chosen 
inemoer of the French academy. The im¬ 
provement which his pupils made under him 
gave so much satisfaction, that the king pre- 
senteckhim with the abbey of St. Valery, and 
shortly after preferred him to the archbishopric 
of Cambray, About this time he fell into con¬ 
siderable trouble, occasioned by his book, in¬ 
tituled, an Explication of the Maxims of the 
Saints, which abounded with mystical senti¬ 
ments, Bossuet, bishop of Meux, who was a 
violent enemy to madaine Guyon, the celebrat¬ 
ed mystic, soon discovered a similarity between 
her notioDS and those of the archbishop of 
Cambray. Several conferences took place be¬ 
tween these two prelates on this subject, and at 
last the cause was referred to the jxipe, who 
condemned Fenelon’s book. The good arch¬ 
bishop submitted quietly to this sentence, and 

even read it publicly bioiself in tij:i cailicdral of 

Cambray. He wrote many other books. The 
work that gained him the greatest reputation, 
and which will render his memory immortal, 
is his Adventures of Telcmachus 5 the style of 
which is natural, the Actions well contrived, 
the moral sublime, and the political maxims 
tending all to the happiness of mankind. Hence 
it is thought, as the printing of this work was 
stopped at Paris, that the prelate's heresy was 
in [Xilitics instead of religion; and though his 
disgrace was prior to this work, he had, while 
he was tutor to the young princes, taught them 
the principles asserted and exemplified in Tele- 
machus. He spent the remainder of his days 
in bis diocese, beloved by all who knew him, 
and universally admired. In the last war of 
Louis XIV. with the allies, the duke of Marl¬ 
borough had so profound a regard for him, that 
he gave express orders to his atmv not to in¬ 
jure the lands of the archbishop. He died in 

Resides the above works, we must 
mention, as peculiarly excellent, his Dialogues 
of the Dead, m 2 vols.; Dialogues on Eloquence 
in general, and that of the Pulpit in particular; 
a Treatise on the Education of Daughters; a 
Demoratration of the Existence of God; Spiri¬ 
tual Works;-and Directions for the Conscience 
of a Kti»* 

' FBNERAn^'ION. s, (/Imeralio, Latin.) 
Usuto; the gain of interest {Brown). 

FENESTRATE, in ftntoaiolon, a term 
applied to the hyaline spots on the wings of 
butterflies. 

' FENESTfffiLLE, a town and fort of 
Piedmont, in. the valley of the Vaudots. Lat. 
S5. toN: i;on.7.2tE. 

' FjBNESTRA OVALIS. {{tomfent/tn, a 
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window, 01 fMRw, to shine.) Inanotomfsi 
oblong or elliptical foraman, l^tween the dwi 
of the tympanum, and the vestibhliun oi i" 
ear. It is shut by the stapes. 

Fenestka rotunda, a round foramen,, 
leading from the tympanum to the cochlea o| 
the ear. It is covered by a membrane m 
the fresh subject. 

FENGELD, in our ancient writers, is used 
for a tax or imposition raised for repelling, of 
enemies. 

FENNEL. See Faniculum, and Ahsv 

THOM. 

Fennee-hogs. See Pkocroanum. 

Fenkel-flower, in botany. See Ni« 
cella. 

Fennel (Giant), in botany. See Fa* 

ROLA. 

Fennel (Sea), in botany. See Cnit 

THUSOM. 

FE'NNY.a. (fromyen.) 1. Marshy; boggy; 
moorish. S. Inhabiting the marsh. 

Fenny Stuatford, a town of Buckingi 
hamshirc, having a market on Mondays, it le 
45 miles N.VV. ol 1/mdon. 

FE'NNYSToMiS. *. A plant. 

FE'NSUCKED. a, {fen and sucked.) Suck¬ 
ed out of marshes {Ukakspeate), 

FENl'GKFEK. See Fjenucrecum, 
and Tricon ELLA. 

FENTON (Elijah), descended from an an¬ 
cient family, was born al Shelton, near New¬ 
castle, but in what year is uncertain. He was 
the youngest of 12 children, and was intended 
fur the ministry; hut embracing principles' 
contrary to the government, while at Cam¬ 
bridge, he became disqualified for entering into 
holy orders. After he quitted the universitj, , 
he was secretary to the earl of Orrery ; biit 
he seems to have spent the most of his life 
amongst his frieiuls and relations, and used to 
pay an annual \isit to his elder brotlier, who 
enjoyed an estate of 1000/. a-year. He was a 
man of great tenderness and humanity, enjoyed 
the fairest reputation, and was much esteemed 
by Mr. Pope, who, when he died in 1730, 

f aid him the tribute of a very elegant epitaph., 
le published a volume of poems in tne year 
1717 ; and ill 17S3 was acted his tragedy of 
Mariamne, built u|H}n the story collected ifotn, 
Josephus in the third volume of ilie Spcc- 
Utor. 

FEOD, or Feud, a right which a vas^l- 
hath in lands or some immoveable thing of liii; 
lord’s, to use the same, and take the profile 
thereof hereditarily, rendering unto tlie lpi4^ 
such feorlal duties and sendees as beioiw to 
military tenure, &c. and the propetty of die 
soil always remaining to the lord 
FEODAL, of or belonging to a feud -or, 
fee. 

Feodal system, the constitution of fie%. 
or feuds. It is about 12 centuries a|», nnee, 
this system was so universally received in Eih 
rope, that sir Henry Spelman calls it die 
of nations in our western Worid. Heuqe H de¬ 
serves our attention in a particular mailner; q 
knowledge of feuds being indispensably tequU 
site for a proper undeKtandij^g cidtei of the 
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«fwl gOi'ernnifnl of ^ur own country, or the 
bws uy which its landed property is regulated. 

' The military policy of tlie Celtic or northern 
nations, known by the names of Goths, Van* 
dab, Franks, Huns, and Lombards, furnished 
the original constitution or system of ieuds. 
These'people (tonring out into vast multitudes 
from the same offidna gentium, or, store-house 
of nations, overran all tire European countries 
Ob the declension of the Roman empire. They 
brought the feudal system along with them 
flhm the countries out of which they emigrated; 
and, supposing it to be the most proper method 
of seenring their new conquests, they introduc¬ 
ed it itUo their more southerly colonies. 

According to this system, the victorious 
gtmeral allotted considerable tracts of land to his 
principal othcers; while they, in like manner, 
divided their possessions among the inferior 
officers, and even those common soldiers who 
were thought to be the most deserving. Allot¬ 
ments of mis kind were named fcoda, hefs, 
fees, or feuds, from a combination of words, in 
the langtiage of those harhariaus, signifying a 
reward or stipend bestowed on certain condi¬ 
tions. The condition ii|j<in which these re¬ 
wards were given was, that the possessors 
should faitlifiiily serve the person from whom 
they were received, both at home and abroad, 
in the military way. To this they engaged 
themselves, by a juramentum Jidclilatis, or 
oath of fealty; in the event of a lucadit of 
which, either by not iH-rformiug the service 
agreed upon, by uesening their lord in time of 
battib, &c. the lauds were to return to their 
original possessor. 

Thus the possessors of fcodal allotments be¬ 
came interested in the defence of them; and 
rot only the receivers, but those who gave them, 
were equally and mutually bound to defend 
their possessions, none of them being able to 
pretend any right but that of conquek. For 
this purpose, government and subordination 
were absolutely necessary; it being impossible 
to conduct any system of defence where every 
thing was tumultuous and irrcgul.ar. Every 
person, therefore, who was a feudatory, i. e. 
who had received lands, was bound to do every 
thing in his jjower to defend the lord of his fee; 
while, on the other hami, the latter tvas no 
less subordinate to his immediate sivpcrior; and 
«<(> on to the prince himself. In like manner a 
icciproeal bond of defence existed down from 
tike prince to the lowest feodists. 

Such were the foundations on which the 
feodal system w'aa established-; and the natural 
ffdnscquence was, a military subjection through¬ 
out the whtde community. The prince could 
always collect an army of feudatories ready to 
. mend n<Kt only the klugdem in genera), but 
the particular possessions of rach person; and 
the prttoriety m this constitution was soon ap- 
parentm^thetuengffi whh^'these newly-erect¬ 
ed kim^qis acquired, arid the valour with 
which tmr copquesU were deflended. 

Besides these-Kodal grants, however, which 
wcjn held only on the terms of milimiy service' 
abovo-mentioned, ttere were others called 
«/iW(iir/,'Which li^ere given qpon more enlai^- 
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ed principles. To these every free man had 

title; and could not on]y.cIaim his territoiy as 
well as the rest, but dispose of itathis pleasure; 
and this freedom was uenominated altodialky. 
These allodials, however, were not exempted 
f^rom military service. A part of their fieedotn 
consisted in liberty to go to the wars; for this, 
in the barbarous times we speak of, was the 
only way to acquire any degree of renown. 
Only the slaves were destined to follow the 
arts of peace; while every free person was not 
only at liberty to defend his country, but under 
an obligation to do it in case of any urgent ne¬ 
cessity. 

Thus there was a feoilal and a national 
militia. The free people only were allowed to 
possess pro])crty; the feudal vassals constituted 
the army, piO|g.-rly so called; while the national 
militia was cotn^xised of the allodial proprietors. 
This allodiality was not-confined to landed pro¬ 
perty, but included likewise moveable estates 
or money; so that jiroprictors of the latter 
kind were obliged also in times of danger to 
bear arms and appear in the field. Between the 
feodal and allodial proprietors, however, there 
was this farther difference, that the latter had no 
concern with any private quarrels which might 
take place among the lords themselves; so that 
they were never obliged to appear in the field, 
unless when called forth by the sovereign 
against the enemies of the nation at laige. This 
circumstance we might suppose to be an advan¬ 
tage, but it ultimately operated otherwise, be¬ 
coming tlie means of changing the allodial 
right into a feodal tenure. Fur some time the 
holders of fiefs had an eminent advantage over 
the allodial proprietors, owing to the imper¬ 
fection of government in those days; so that 
the nobles had it in their power to revenge their 
own quarrels, while the weak were emtolly ex¬ 
posed to the insults of both parties. Tlie lord 
and his vassals, therefore, were always formid¬ 
able; but the allodial proprietors had scarce any 
means of defending themselves. The reason 
of this was, in the first place, that the law did 
not allow them to commit any hostilities; and 
in the next, they were too distant and uncon¬ 
nected to form any proper league for mutual 
defence; and hence proceeded the necessity of 
converting allodial property into feudal tenure. 
This was indeed owing .in a great measure to 
the absurdity and violence of the times, by 
which gifts of pro|)erty, burthened swiih ser¬ 
vice, and which might return to the person 
who granted them, were rendered superior in 
value to the absolute and uneonditioiwl posses* 
stem of a subject Other considerations,^ how¬ 
ever, besides that just mentioned, contributed 
to produce the same effect. As io those dark 
ages no right existed but what had its origin in 
conquest, it thenee followed, that the greatest 
conqueror or warrior was the most honourable. 
I'he king, therefore,*in whom tlie whole ex- 
ploita of the community centred, as being tHeir; 
nead, was the nmst nonourable permit; all 
others derived from him that portion of honour 
whiioh they enjoyed, and which- was most 
nicely adjusted in proportion as th^ approach¬ 
ed him, Allodial propiietora hanisg no ^ 
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tcntions of this kind, were treated with con» 
teiiipt as a kind of poltroons. From this dis> 
aj^able sitnation the 3 r wished to free them* 
s^ves, by converting their allodial property into 
feudal tenures; whQe the princes, supposing it 
their interest to extend those tenures as much 
as possible, discouraged the allodial (lossessions. 
As the feodalists supported the importance of 
the nation and dignity of the monarch, it was 
not thought proper to allow the allodial pro¬ 
prietors any greater compensations than what 
were given to vassals in similar cases. Thus 
they were exposed to continual mortiBcatious 
in the courts of Justice; they were neglected by 
the king; denied sufficient protection from the 
laws; exposed not only to continual insults, 
but to have their property on all, occasions de¬ 
stroyed by the great; so that they were without 
resource except from the feodal tenures, and 
were obliged even to solicit the privileges which 
were bestowed in other cases on vassals. In 
these unhappy circumstances, they were glad 
to yield up their lands to any superior whom 
they thought most agreeable, and to receive 
them back from them as a feudal gift. Thus the 
landed property was eveiy where changed into 
feud.tl tenures, and Befs became universal. 

There have been several doubts and difficul¬ 
ties among the learned respecting the period at 
which the feudal laws were introduced' into 
England: the generally received opinion, how¬ 
ever, is, that they were introducetl by William 
the conqueror. That monarch, at the head of 
victorious troops, having to do wiih two nations 
at eumity wim each other, lying under a reci¬ 
procal cheek, and equally subdued by a sense of 
their unfortunate resistance, found himself iu 
the most favourable circumstances for becom¬ 
ing absolute; and his laws, being promulgated, 
as It were, in the midst of thunder and fight- 
ning,impo8ed the yoke ofdespotism both on the 
victors and the vanquished. He divided Eng¬ 
land into 6o,21d military Befs, all held of the 
crown ; the possessors of which were, on pain 
of forfeiture, to take up arms, and repair to his 
standard ou Uie Brst signal. And the feodal 
system, being thus suddenly and violently in¬ 
troduce, took a more rigorous form than in 
other countries; the barons as well as the 
common people were subjected under it; and 
the whole was pressed together by the immense 
wmbt of the regal authority. 

From the first institution of military service, 
a fine badsbeen accepted instead of actual ap- 

E earance in the field'. In the times of barbarity, 
owever, when m«A accounted rapine and 
bloodriied their only glory, there were but few' 
who made an offer of this compensation; but 
as wealth and luxury increased, and the man¬ 
ners people became softer, a general un¬ 
willingness of following the army into the field 
became also prevalent. A new tenure, called 
escoage, was thetefore introduced; by which 
the yassal was only obligi^ to pay fits superior 
a sum of money annually instead of attendkig 
him into the field. Hence originated taxes and 
their misapplication; for as the king was lord 
paraiaottitt of Ute whole kingdom, it thence 
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happeni^ that the whole cseuage 
lected throughout the nation centred ih niafi? 
The princes then, instead of recruitifig theff ' 
armies, frequently filled their coffers with the 
money, or dissipated it otherwise, hiring toer* 
cenaries to defend their territories when threat¬ 
ened with any danger'. These being composed 
of the dregs of the people, and disbanded at the 
end of every campaign, filled all Europe with a 
disorderly banditti, who fiequently proved veiy( 
dangerous to society. To avoid such inconveuH 
encies, standing armies were introduced, and 
taxations bemn to be raised in every Europrau ' 
kingdom. JNcw inconveniencies arose. The 
sovereigns in most of these kingdoms, having 
acquirra the right of taxation, as well as the 
command of the milUary power, became com¬ 
pletely despotic: but in England the sovereigrf 
was deprived of this right i>y Magna Cbarta, 
which was extorted from him, as related in our 
English histories; so' that, though allowed to 
command his armies, he could only pay theni 
by the voluntary contributions ef the people, 
or their submitting to such taxations as were 
virtually imposed by themselves. 

FE'UDARY. s. (from/eorfMW, Latin,) One 

who holds his estate under the tenure of suii 
and service to a supeiior lord {Hanmer). 

Tt» FEOFF. «. fl. {feoffare, lovv Ijat.) To 
pot in possession ; to invest with right. 

FEOFFE'E. s. ifeoffatus, tai.Jieft, Fr.> 
One put in possession {Spenser). 

FK'OFFER. s. {feoffator, bw Latin.) One 
who gives possession ol any thing. 

FEOFFMENT, in law, (from the verli, 
fcoffaieoT infetsdare, togive one a feud};'the 
gift or grant of any corporeal hereditament to 
another. He that so gives, or eufeofi'^ is called 
the feoffer; and the person enfeoffed is denomi¬ 
nated the feoff'ce. Tnis is plainly derived from, 
or is indeed itself the very mode of the ancien^ 
feodal donation; for though it may be perform¬ 
ed by the word enfeoff, or grant, yet the nptest 
worn ol'feoffment is da or dedi. And it is stilt 
directed and governed by the same feudal rules; 
insomuch that the principal rule relating to the 
extent and effect of the feodal grant, tenor esf 
gui legem dat feudo, is in other words become 
the iiiaxiin of our law with relation to feoff¬ 
ments, modus le^em dat donationi. And there¬ 
fore, as in pure teodal donations, the lord from 
whom Ute feud moved mast expressly limit 
and declare the continuance or quantity of 
estate which he meant to confer, ne quis pins 
donasse preesumoiur, quam in donatioue ex- 
presserit; so, if one grants by feofl'iuent lalndt 
or tenements to another, and limits or expresses 
no estate, the grantee (due ceremonies of law 
being performed) hath barely an estate for life. 
For, as the personal abilities of the feoffee lyerc 
originally prcsiuned to be the immediate or 
principal inducements to the feoffment, the 
tooffee's estate ooght to be confined to'hjs per¬ 
son, and subsist only for hk lifk; unl«« Uw 
feoffer, by express provision in the cr^ttori iyt#' 
consUtutioo of the etUde, hath given in e 
lodger continuance. These express provisions 
are indeed generally luaiki for this was fpe 
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the opTy conveyance, whereby our ances¬ 
tors were vront to create an estate in fee-simple, 
by givins the land to the feoffee, to hold to him 
and I lU Heirs for ever > though it serves equally 
well to convey any other estate of freehold. 
But by the mere words of the deed the feoff¬ 
ment is by no means perfected: there remains 
a verjy material ceremony to be {lerfoTmed, 
calleit livery of seisin; without which the 
feoffee has but a mere estate at will. See 
SkistNi 

FJ^ABAI), a town of Persia, capital of the 
province of Mazanderan, seated among the 
mountains which bound the Caspian sea to the 
$. and IS miles from it.' Shah-Abbas often 

X ent his winters here. It is 139 miles W. of 
Btrabad, Lon, 52, Si E, Lat.37. 14N, 
Fi^A'ClTY. I. iferaiUtti, Lat.) Fiuitful- 
pess; fertility. 

FER7E, m zoology, an order of the class 
mammalia! thusoriatuallycharacterised: Fore¬ 
teeth conic, usuaify six in each jaw; tusks 
longer than the other teeth; grinders with 
(iotiic prniections; feet with claws; claws 
subulate; food carcases, and other animals at¬ 
tacked white alive. 

FE'RAL. o, (yerafw,ljat.)Funercal; deadly. 
FERALIA, in antiquity, the same as Fc- 

iMica. It continued for 11 days, during which 

fime presents were carried to the graves of the 
deceased, marriages were forbidaen, and the 
temples of the gems were shut. 

• ireR DE FOURCHETTE. in heraldry, a 
cross having at each end a forked iron, like that 
formerly used Iw soldiers to rest their musqncts 
bn. It eliflers from the cross fourchd, the ends 
of which turn forked, whereas this has that 
sort of fork fixed upon the square end. 

FERE, a town of France, in the department 
of Aisne, famous for its powder-mill, and 
school of artillery. Near this town is the castle 
of St. Gobin, famous for its manufacture of fine 
plale-slass. Lat. 49 . 29 N. Lon. 5.25 E. 

' FEnENTARII, in Roman antiquity, auxi¬ 
liary troop, lightly armed. 

reRENTlNUM, in ancient geography, a 
town of the Heinici in Latium, which the 
j^mans, after subduing that nation, allowed to 
be governed by its own laws. Now Perenttno, 
an episcopal city in the Campania of Rome. 
Lon. 14. 5 E. Lat. 41.45 N. 

FERENTUM, or Fokentvm, in ancient 
omrapby, a town of Apulia, in Italy. Now 
Forenza, in the Basilicata of Naples. 

FERETRUM, among the Romans, the 
bier used m carrying out the bodies of the 
dead. 

FERG, Of F^rotbe (Francis Paul), an 
eminent landscape painter, bom at Vienna in 
4ff89> He* staoied under Hans Gntaf and 
Orient, and possessing a fine taste he soon ac¬ 
quired an ex^ence in bit art, which was also 
matly improved fay naveltiiig. From Germany 
ne'eame to ^ndon, wnerb his talents were 
' greatly,adinii^i bat an imprudent marriage 
rendered him ineawble bf prohUng sufficiently 
by them. It is laid tlut be was found dead at 
the door of his lDi(|tng, eidiausted by cold. 
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want, and wietdhedaesa, in 1740. tic affbioel^ 
his landscapes with ruins executed in a giiod* 
taste. He also psnntcd conversation-pieces ad«' 
mirably well. {iVaikins). 

FERGUSON (James), an ineeaious ex.- 
peri mental philosopher and mechanic, was 
born in Bamffshire, in Scotland, in 1710 , and 
when young was placed out as a servant to a 
shepherd, in which situation he acquired an 
exact knowledge of the stars, and discovered so ‘ 
promising a geniin, that some gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood kindly assisted him,and enabled 
him to follow his favourite studies. He n»de 
a wooden clock, and afterwards a watch, only 
by examining one of each. He also acquired 
a knowledge of drawing, and maintained him-^ 
self and family by painting portraits, which 
profession he followed both in Scotlaiul and 
England. About 1744 he went to London, 
where his uncommon abilities procured him 
many friends, and the honour of being admitted 
a fellow of the Royal Society, His present ma¬ 
jesty, on his accession, settled upon him a pen¬ 
sion of 50/. a year, and used often to converse 
with him upon philosophical and mechanical 
subjects. This ingenious man died in 1776 , 
He invented several useful instruments, and 
published some excellent books; as, 1 . Select 
Mechanical Excrciscsf Ovo.j introduction 
to Electricity, 8 vo.; 3. Introduction to As¬ 
tronomy, Bvo.; 4. Astronomy explained on sir 
Isaac Newton's Principles, 8 vo.; 5. Lectures 
on Mcchanics,Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneu¬ 
matics, and Optics, 8 V 0 .; 6 . A Treatise on 
Perspective, 8 vo. A new edition of the Select 
Lectures on Mechanics, &c. has been lately 
published by Dr. David Brewster, with many 
valuable additions. 

To what a degree of consideration Mr. Fer¬ 
guson mounted by the strength of his natural 
genius, almost every one knows. He was by 
many considered as at the head of practical me¬ 
chanics in this nation of philosophers. And 
he might justly be styled self-taught, or rather 
heaven-taught; for in his whole life he had 
not above half a year's instruction at school. 
He was a man of the clearest judgment, and 
the most unwearied application to study; be¬ 
nevolent, meek, and innocent in bis manners 
as a child; humble, courteous, and communi¬ 
cative. Instead of pedantry, philosophy seem¬ 
ed to produce in him Only diffidence and ur¬ 
banity, a love for mankind and for his Maker. 
His whole life was on example of Asignation 
and Christian piety. He might be said to be 
an enthusiast in his love of God, if lel^pon, 
founded on such substantial and enlightened 
grounds ashu was, could be styled enthusiasm. 

FERIA, in the Roman breviary, is ^ptied 
to the several days of the week; thus, Monday 
is ^e feria secunda; Tuesday the feria tertia;; 
though these days are not working days, hut 
holicfays. ^ 

FERI./E LATINiE, festivals at Remey in¬ 
stituted by 'Tarquin the Proud. The fWa 
among the Romans were certain' davs set apart 
to celebrate festivals, and during ihat time it 
was unlawful for any person to work. They 
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%mdtheT public or privaU!. The public were 
uf fdar different kinds, and were caned ^tatWas, 
or immoveable j conceptivs, or moveable; la- 
tinm, compitalis, imperative, appointed only 
by the consul, dictator, &c. Nundtose and 
.private. (For a minute description of the 
several kinds of ferie, the student is referred^ to 
Kennet's AnUquiUea.) The days on which 
the ferie were observed, were called by the 
>-Romans festi dies, because dedicated to mirth, 

‘ relaxation, and festivity. 

FERIATIO. t. (/mario, Latin.) The act 
of keepins holiday. 

FERINE, (/ertntts, morbu$, savage or 
tmital.) A term occasionally applied to any 
malignant or noxious disease. 

^ FERl'NENESS. s. (from ferine,) Bar¬ 
baric; savageness; wildness illale). 

FE'RITY. t. (feritast Latin.) Barbarity; 
oruelty; wildness; savageness (ff^odtoard). 

^LINGATA TERR^, in our old 
writers, according to Du Cange, 40 perches 
of land. 

FERMAT (Peter), eonnsellor of the parlia¬ 
ment of Toulouse, in France, who flourished 
in the 17 th century, and died in 1663. He 
was a general scholar, and a universal genins, 
cultivating jurisprudence, poetry, and mathe¬ 
matics, but especially the latter, for his amuse< 
ment. He was contemporary and 'intimately 
connected with Merseune, Torricelli, Des 
Cartes, Pascal, Roberval, Huygens, Frenicle, 
and Carcavi, and several others die most cele¬ 
brated philosophers of their time. He was a 
first-rate mathematician, and possessed the 
finest taste for pure and genuine geometry, 
which he contributed greatly to improve, as 
well as algebra. 

Fermat was author of, 1 . A Method for the 
Quadrature of all Sorts of Parabolas. 2 . An¬ 
other onMaximums: which serves not only for 
the determination of plane and solid problems; 
but for drawing tangents to curve Hues, find¬ 
ing the centres of gravity in solids, and the 
solution of Questions concerning numbers: 
in short a metnod very similar to the Fluxions 
of Newton. 3. An Introduction to Geometric 
Loci, plane and solid. 4. A Treatise on Spheri¬ 
cal Tangencics: where he demonstrates tn the 
aolids the same things as Vieu demonstrated 
ill planes. 5. A Restoration of Apollonius’s 
two hooks on Plane Lodi. 6 . A General Me¬ 
thod for the Dimension of Curve Lines. Be¬ 
sides a ntffnber of other smaller pieces, and 
many letters to learned men; several of which 
.are to be found in bis Opera Varia Mathe- 
matica, printed at Toulouse, in folio, 1679 . 
(JButtmi'e Diet,) 

I FERME, in the man^, implia an exer- 
^eise on the same -spot, wimout quitting or de¬ 
viating from it. 

FwMENAGH, or Fermahagh, a 
eounw of Ireland, in the province of Ulster, 
' 3g miles lora and S3 broad. It is bounded by 
.Don^ai, Tyrone, Monaghan, Cavari, and 
Leitrim; it contains 19 parishes, and before 
'jbe union sent four members to parliament. 
laOiskilluig is tlie capital. 


To FERME'NT. ». o. (femmfd, 

To exalt or rarity by intestine motion otmirti 

{p^Y. r 

To Ferhe'mt. 0 . o. To have the parts pqt 
into intestine morion. 

Fbrme'NT. s. (/erment, Fr. fermentum, 
£,attn.) 1. That which causes intestine motion 
(Floo,). S, Intestine motion; tumult (Itegert)* 
FMME'NTABLE.a.(from/er«eR/.) 
pable of fermentation. 

FERME'NTAL. a. (from/emoitf.) Hav¬ 
ing the power to cause fenueutation (Brown/). 

FERMENTATION, (fermentatio, Latin. 
nt^euriMi, Greek.) An|intestine motioa, excited 
by tbe assistance of proper heat and fluidity be¬ 
tween the integrant and constituent parts offing 
naceous, saccharine, and a fbw other substaaoea, 
fromwhieh new combinations of that reqieetive 
prineiplea result. 

The usual heat requisite for fermentatim ia 
dbottt 70 deg, of Fahrenheit; and the usual sub> 
stances employed for tbe purpose are sugar and 
forinaceoua materials; the latter as possessing a 
considerable poitioii of the saccharine principlei 
this portion,howeverjs seldomsafBclent in the fori* 
naceDUsmaterinlstoenable tlmn to ferment witboiA 
some previous prepararion. The preparation con¬ 
sists in wetting and in.expuaing the grain to a de-' 
gree of warmth to excite tbe process of vegetation; 
but no new iwccharine principle is added, it ie 
merely more completely developed. Sugar must 
be employed in every fermentation; but it requires 
about four times its weight of water. With the 
sugar, mucilage is also requisite; an ingredient 
which the coarse sugar usually contains. But it 
is singular, that a vegetable acid must also be pro. 
viuusly contained in the substance to be fermented 
(Annalcs dc Chimie, xxxvi. SO.); and this we shall 
find to be supplied, in beer, by the barm or yeast, 
and is contained naturally in all the fniits. 

When these ingredients are in due proportion, 
and the temperature raised to nearly 70°, an in¬ 
testine motion oomraences; the liquor becomes 
thick and muddy; an Eddttionnl degree of heat is 
excited in proportion''fb tto rapidity of the pro¬ 
cess, which sometimes rises so high as 93°, and 
carbonic acid gas arises. In this process the sugar 
disappears, and the fluid becomes clear, as well as 
of a less specific gravity ; and, as it is styled, of » 
vinous taste, owing to the fonnation of alcohol. 
The other ingredients seem merely to have assisted 
the process, and to remain unchanged; for wo 
still find tbe mucilage both in wine and brer, and 
tlie vegetable acid in the former; though tbesmidl 
portion employed as a ferment in the latter seomg 
to have escaped with the carbonic acid gas. Thua 
the sugar appears to be in part decompos^, a^ 
to have separated in the form of carbonic acid 
gas; and the other part, with a large excess of 
hydrogen, forms the alcohol, combined with the 
colouring matter, and the vegetable acid, ^ The 
superfloous extractive matter, which the yimwe 
liquor cannot dissolve, rises to the top, or siidci to 
tbe bottom, in proportion to the quantity of ait 
entangled with it. In this process a portion of 
malic acid is formed, perhaps from the tartawmsj 
and some oxygen is seemingly evolved. It was 
supposed that tbe latter was derived from the open 
air; but Fabroni has informed us, that fermenta¬ 
tion proceeds with equal rapidity and snccess In 
close and in open vessels, Annales dp Chimie, 
sx'ti. 30S. 
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A(tn tbis :^ctive proem of femiGnttition is at 
ifii cnd« it btill proceeds in a more slow, often iu 
an imperceptible, way. If wine or beer be Icept in 
a heat, from ItitoQfl degrees, it gradually thickens, 
grows hot with a gently hissing noise, and fila> 
incuts are obserr^ to move in it, though pre- 
sionsly line. 'I'he heat and noise lessen; the fila¬ 
ments subside, and the liquor is again clear; but 
it is no longer vinous; it is acid. The result of 
the acetous f.-rmentation seems not to be con¬ 
nected with the alcohol. Yet if the assertions of 
some of the ohier chemist*, that the strongest 
wines, when rendered acid, afford tlie strongest 
uinegars, be true, alcohol may probably have some 
efibet. These vinegars have uot, however, been 
examined; and we strongly suspect that they 
would appear to have been impregnated witli ace¬ 
tous ether. The extractive matter seems to be the 
substance which first experiences the change; for 
when it is carefully separated, wine will not be¬ 
come sour, though found by Chaptal to become 
acid, when vine leaves were added. (Annales de 
Cbimie, xxxvi. 245.). It is said also, with soihe 
trntb, that ferment^ liquors do not become acid, 
unless they are exposed to the atrao«pliere, from 
wfaeni’e tlie oxygen, essential to the acidity, is ab¬ 
sorbed. Tliere seem, however, to be some cases 
in which this exposure to the atmosphere is not 
necessary; for wine will not become sour in well- 
corked bottles. In geueral, however, no cork is 
sufficiently tight to prevent, after some time, the 
escape of alcohol; and the atmospheric air finds 
access l>y the same course: in bottles which con¬ 
tain acid wine, some space will always be found 
empty, and the acidity is in pro)K>rtion to this 
apace. The flakes aro owing to the extractive 
matter which commenced the process; but some 
portion of this still remains, and the malic acid is 
the last to experience the change. 

The first signs of fermentation are a gentle in¬ 
testine motion, the rising of small bubbles to the 
top of the liquor, and a whitish turiiid appearance. 
This is soou fiillowed by the collection of a froth 
or iicad, consisting of an infinite number of air 
bubbles entangle<l in the liquor, whirh, as the pixi- 
cess advances, rise slowly toa considerable height, 
forming a white dense permanent froth. A wry 
large portion of the gas also escapes, which has 
always a strong, agreeable, penetraUng vinous 
smell. The temperature of the liquor at the same 
time iucreascs several degrees above the external 
ate; and continues so during the whole of the pro¬ 
cess. Sooner or later these appearances gradu¬ 
ally subside; the head of foam settles into a dense 
frtrtb, and on turning it aside, the liquor beneath 
appears much clearer, and nearly at rest, having 
d^sited a copious sediment, and from being 
clammy and saccharine to the taste, it is now vi¬ 
nous and intoxicating, thinner and of less specific 
gravity. 

The process, bowevet, does not stop suddenly, 
but goes off very gradually, the liquor continuing 
to work or throw up foam, to clarify, to attenuate, 
to increase in intoxicating power, and more com- 
*ptetely to lose all its sugar, which at last can now 
no longer be discerned by the taste, or detected 
by chemical analysis. The vinous liquor when 
complete, if of sufficient strengto, and well fer- 
Uteotod, will now keep for an indefinite time in 
vessela secured ftom air, and undergoes compara¬ 
tively little further alteration, except in becoming 
mere perfectly limpid by the deposition of an ad- 
^itiuual ^nantity of se^moot. 
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The nature of the gas of fomnebting liqaoii IkM 
long been known to consist for the most part of 
carbonic acid; and tt^jrefote it will extinguish 
candles, destroy animal iifo, convert alkalies into 
alkaline carboiiats, and the like. But it Is not 
simply carbonic acid that is given off, for it has 
been found by Scbeele to hola in eolation a sen¬ 
sible portion of alcohol, and by Proust to contain 
a quantity of azot, Mr. Collier has also found 
that the gas contains all the materials requisite 
for vinous fermentation. For this, be passed the* 
whole gas from a ainety-galloB fermenting tun • 
through a cask of water, and divided the water, 
thus impregnated, into three parts; the first of 
which was immediately distUled, and gave a small 
quantity of spirit; to the second waa added some 
yeast, by which a new fermentation was excited, 
and the subsequent product of distilled spirit waa 
almost doubled; and the third, being suffered to 
remain longer, produced some vinegar. 

The attenuation of liquors by fermentation, or 
the diminution of their specific gravity, is very 
striking. This is commonly seen by the hydro¬ 
meter, which swims much deeper in fermented 
liquor tlian in the same materials before ferment¬ 
ation. Most of this attemuation is doubtlesa 
owing both to tile destruction of the sugar, which 
dissolved in water adds to its density, and to tb« 
consequent production of alcohol, which, on the 
contrary, by mixture with water, lessens its den¬ 
sity. The extract or mucilage also appears to be 
in some degree destroyed by fermentation, fof the 
gelatinous cousistenci- of thick liquors is much 
lessened thereby, though this quality, as far as it 
depends on mucilaginous extract, is not so com¬ 
pletely lost as the saccharine material: many of 
the fall-bo<lied ales, for example, retaining much 
of their original clamminess and gelatinous den¬ 
sity. 

It has lieen doubted whether alcohol exists 
ready formed in vinous liquors, or whether it is 
not ^cn in some intermediate rtate, and ig brought 

to a perfect spirit by the bofting brat required for 
distillatiini. It is not easy to devise any unex- 
reptinnable mode of determining this question. 
Fabbroni argues in fevonr of alcohol being a pro¬ 
duct, and not an educt from wine; that wine can¬ 
not be again formed by aedding the distilled alcohol 
to the residue; and sdso that it a small portion of 
alcohol Is added to wine, it may be separated 
again almost entirely by carbonat of potash (with 
which alcohol will nut unite), but this salt will not 
separate any alcuhed from wine in its natural state. 
This last fact, however, only shews, that the union 
of the alcoholic with the other part of the wine is 
too strong to be broken by simple affinity without 
the assistance of heat; and as to the former, it is 
highly probable that the boiling heat cqterates some 
change on the other constituents of wine, the effect 
of wbidi can never be done away by the mere re¬ 
turn of the sifirit which bn been driven off. TMa 
OfHoiOB, therefore, though by no means improbable, 
wants forther confirmation. 

Alcohol is not immediately formed in ferment¬ 
ing liquors, as it does not appear till the fermanta- 
tion is complete, for tbe liquor distilled in the 
early stage of the process wifi not yield a drop of 
spirit, llie external air seems to have no cha- 
mical eflket whaterar in the process of-vinems fer¬ 
mentation, n it may be conducted full as welt in 
close as in open vessels, always allowing room for 
tbe great expaiirion of the materials aud the vast 
production of gas. M. Collier has slM foondr bp 
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iSirect experiment, that more Hpirit is produced by 
close than by open fermentation. In thiee sepa¬ 
rate experiments, in each of which equal quanti¬ 
ties of wort and yeast were feiraented, under cir¬ 
cumstances precisely similar, with the single ex¬ 
ception, that in one the vessel was open and in 
the otlwr it was closed (having no exit but through 
a tube dipping in water) he found, that on distilling 
each feruieuted liquor, and obtaining the same 
quantity of spirit from each, that belonging to the 
elosc fermenting vessels was constantly of a less 
specific gravity, and consequently contained more 
alcohol than the other. Where the spirit from the 
open vessel was '14 degrees below proof, that from 
the closed vessel was 56: where the former was 
83, the latter was 65; and where 103, the other 
was 93. 

The theory of vinous fermentation is still in¬ 
volved in extreme' difficulty, on account of the 
very compound nature of all the substances em¬ 
ployed in it, and their great tendency to decompo¬ 
sition in a variety of metliods. 

The results of the experiments of Lavoisier 
should not pass unnoticed, though it is obvious 
that much too great simplicity is attempted in the 
explanation of a process, which every circumstance 
shows to be very complicated. It is some advan¬ 
tage, however, that the action of the external air, 
so necessary to be considered in most decomposi¬ 
tions of vegetable matter, may here lie entirely 
put out of the question. 'I'hc simple point to 
which Laroisier’s experiments tend, is (setting 
aside all other agents) to explain how sugar be¬ 
comes converted into carbonic acid and alcohol, 
which, after all, is the gis'ut phenomenon of vinous 
fermentation. The entire pioducts of sngar, yea'-t, 
and water, fermented in close vessels, arc stated to 
be carbonic acid, alcohol, and water, chiefly, to¬ 
gether with a small quantity of acetous acid and 
part of the materials undccomposed. We shall 
not enumerate the exact composition given bv this 
eminent chemist of all the ingredients anil pro¬ 
ducts of fermentation, nor enlarge on the many 
sources of inaccuracy which may be pointed out, 
but the theory suggested by the author from tlie^c 
experiments is the following: Sugar is a com- 
pouml of about 8 of hydrogen. 64 of oxygen, and 
28 of carbon, and the process of feriiientation 
effects a change, merely in the arrangement of the 
constituent parts of the sugar, converling one por¬ 
tion into carbonic acid, and the other into alcoiiol; 
and hcncc, as the carbonic acid contains only car¬ 
bon with a large proportion of oxygen, the portion 
which is left must contain all the hydrogen, now 
concentrated into a much smaller compasai, part of 
the carbon, and only th% small remaining portion 
of oxygen. Or, in otlier words, by this new ar¬ 
rangement of the ingredients of tbc sugar, one 
portion (namely, the carbonic aci<l) is totally de¬ 
prived of hydrogen, and overloaded with oxygen; 
and consequently the other portion (which is tbc 
alcohol) abounds in hydrogen, and is deficient in 
oxygen. The carbon is nearly equally divided be- 
tween the two products rdatively to their quan¬ 
tity. 

Perhaps no more plausible theory has yet been 
offered of the geneta! phenomenon of vinous fer- 
uentationv though it is so qxtremety defective in 
essential parts, end even not corresponding with 
the alleg^ composition of alcohol, given by the 
same chemist ,in another part of his inquiries, 
that it can only be regarded as an ingenioutf and 
happy conjectnret The great question still re- 

voi,.iv. 


mains for future inquirers to determine: yhat is 
it that causes sugar to ferment! for it has Been 
proved, that sugar will not of itself begin this 
spontaneous change into carbonic acid and alco* 
hoi, though when once begun, probably the pro¬ 
cess will go on without further assistance. It has 
been already mentioned, that both extractive 
matter and an acid are present in every known 
instance of vinous fermentation, and for any thing 
that appears to the contrary,'both of them are 
necessary, though the requisite quantity of each is 
very small, compared to the sugar; therefore, the 
strength or body of the fermented liquor is in di¬ 
rect proportion to the quantity of sugar alone (the 
fermentation having been complete), and there is 
strong reason to suppose, that the extractive mat¬ 
ter and the acid are only accessiry ingredients, 
but still essential, or those without which the 
vinous decomposition of sugar cannot be effected. 

It has been supposed, that it is the vegeto- 
animal extract, as it has been called, which exists 
in the fermentable juices of vegetables, that causes 
the first change in the sugar. The precise nature 
of this vegeto-animal matter is not very well 
known; it may be supposed to be similar to the 
gluten of wheat, but most intimately combined 
with the vegetable saccharine mucilage, and hence 
extremely susceptible of spontaneous ebao^ 
The chief, if not the only proof of its existence, la 
many of these combinations, is the production of 
a quantity of aninonia when decomposed by heat; 
which alkali is almost uniformly formed by the 
action of fire, and indicates, in the recent vege¬ 
table, the existence of azot. It may, therefore, be 
more properly termed the azotic than the vegeto- 
aninial ingredient, and as mentiun>-d under the 
article Bkead, it seems to be peculiarly requisite 
to the- jianary fermentation, and to perform the 
must imixirtunt part in this process. 

.Some of the commonest fernieriling materials, 
such as wort of malt, nr the infusion of the soluble 
part of barley, rendered saccharine by previous 
decomposition, it is well known will hardly enter 
into fermentation without yeast; and hence, che¬ 
mists have sought in this substance for the prin¬ 
ciple which gives the first iinpnlsc to tl)e ferment¬ 
ation of sugar. The analysis of yeast presents 
a : ast variety of ingredients, the chief of which 
arc the carbonic, acetic, and malic acids, muci¬ 
lage, sugar, and gluten. Of these, the latter is in 
the largest proportion, which wunid seem to give 
much weight to the opinion of the great share 
which the azotic ingredient has in inducing fer¬ 
mentation. 

Yet Mr. Henry fonnd, by a series of very inte¬ 
resting expi-rimcnts, that malt infusion might be 
made to enter into complete fermentation, simply 
by impregnating it with carbonic acid from clialk 
and sulphuric acid; and the liquor, thus fermented, 
gave a yeast, which made perfect bread, gave al¬ 
cohol by distillation, and vinegar by ftirther keep¬ 
ing, Undoubtedly the wort itself contained all 
the ingredients of yeast, since this substance was 
produced daring the fermentation; but the expe¬ 
riment is decisive to prove, that no addition of 
azotic extract is required to begin fermentation 
in materials naturally fermentable; though, when 
once begun, the yeast, as fast as it was produced, 
must have assisted in the fermentation then going 
on. The evidence for the necessity of an acid to 
begin fermentation is therefore more decisive; 
but it is still doubtful what particular acid is re¬ 
quired, or whether several will answer the purpose. 
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In Mr. Henry’s experiments, the acid was the 
carbonic, and, fronn the nrrangentcnt of the appa¬ 
ratus, probably a small portion of the sulphuric 
was also carried in nloii^ with it. Uut in grajH* 
juice no evidence can be given of the existence 
of the carbonic at id ready formetl, though the 
tartaric and malic, and other vegetable aritl«, con¬ 
tain within themselves the two ingredients of car¬ 
bonic aeid; and it is well known, that they arc 
chiefly and ultimately resolvable into the carbonic. 
Yeast will even indtipo fermentation after it is 
pressed and dried into solid cakes (a pnactiee nut 
uncommon, as it will keep a great length of time 
in this form), but after thiso]>era(ion, it can hardly 
contain an atom of carbonic acid ready formed, 
though with abundant tendency tn produce it by 
the first mutual action of its other constituent 
parts. Many interesting inquiries, therefore, re¬ 
main to be carried on, before wc can hare a full 
and satisfactory theory of this most important 
process of vinous fermentation. 

FeRIUENTATIOM in TIIK EIVlNfi ANIMAL. In a 
certain sense of the term fcrinciitatioti, it niny be 
said to take plare in the stomach during digestion, 
and even amongst the circniating fluids. Wc meet 
at least with an assimilating process, hy which, 
when a poi.sonous matter is introduced into the 
system, it is increased in quantity, a part of the 
healthy fluids being apparently coincrted into the 
nature of the morbid substunce, and rendered ca¬ 
pable of propagating the same poison, uitli an 
equal increment, by bt ing introduced, no inatUr 
in liuw small n quantity, into the Iicalthy fluids 
of another person. 

To thi.s extent the doctrine of a fcrmcntati\c 

assimilation must be admitted by every medical 

practitioner. But the older schoo]sofmi.dicine ap¬ 
pear to have canU'd the doctrine too far,whf n they 
eoiitcniplated the process which t.ikes ]>lnei' ni the 
living subject,as precisely the same as lakes place 
by chemical agency between inaniiiiate iimtciial-. 
Ill this last case, the whole mass e\|iO!>cd to the fer- 
nientingprocess Is equally and alike converted into 
a third substance; but in the living body, wc hear of 
no instance in which ail tlic fluids, oreven the whole 
of any particular description of fluids, are trans¬ 
form^ into a new compound. There is, never¬ 
theless, a degree of mystery still cxistiin; in this 
subject that we cannot develop; and that calls 
for innch diffidence and inoilesty in our mode of 
treating it. The doctrine of the old schools has 
certainly been favoured in no inconsiderable de¬ 
gree by the discoveries of moilera cbcinists. 

Fermentation is a term which has also b<en 
lately applied to mineral as well as to animal and 
vegetable matter: for it is by a process, wliich be 
denominates fermentation, tbnt Mr. Parkinson 
endeavours to account for the conversion of vege- 
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FERO'CIOUS. a. (/crox.Lat./erow, Fr.) 
1 , Savage; fierce {Pope). 2. Ravenous; ra¬ 
pacious (.Hrowm). 

FEROCITY. s.(/eroat(u,Liit./eronl£, Fr.) 
S.ivagciiess; wildness; fierceness {Addison). 

FERONIA, the pa^aii goddess of woods 
and orcliards. This deity took her name from 
the town Feronia, sit^ted at the foot of mount 
Suractc in Italy, where were a wootl and tem¬ 
ple consecrated to her. That town and wood 
ate mentioned by Virgil, in the catalogue of 
Turnus’s forces. Strabo relates, that those 
who sacrificed to this goddess walked barefoot 
upon burning coals, wiihout being hurt. She 
was the guardian of freed-iiicn, who received 
their cap of liberty in her temple. 

Fero'nia. Elephant apple-tree. In bo¬ 
tany, a genus of the class decandria; order mo- 
nogynia. (3alyx five-parted; [letals five; ber¬ 
ry globular, covered with a hard, rough, woody 
shell, onc-celled 5 seeds numerous. One spe¬ 
cies ; an East-India tree with a few irregular 
branclu'S and single tliorns ; flowers panicled; 
fruit large, juicy, and pleasant to the taste. 

FERli.\RA, (the ancient Forum alieni), a 
city of Italy, capital of a duchy of the same 
name, \v iih a bisliop’s see, and an university. It 
was formerly a fine and flourishing place; but 
tlie present iiihahitains arc few in pru|)ortiun 
to its extent, and bear every mark of jioverty. 
T’hcy retain, however, an old privilege of wear¬ 
ing swords by their sides, which extends to the 
lowest mechanics; and fencing is the only 
science In a flourlslilng condition In tills town, 
wliich fuiiiislus .nil Italy with skilful fencing- 
masters. Formerly here was ji noted manu- 
fiictory of sword-blades. In the Benedictine 
chnreii, Ariosto the poet is interred. Lat. 44. 
64 N. I.(;ng. 11.41 E. 

h'KKRARA, or the Ferrarrse, a pro¬ 
vince of Italy, in the territory of the church; 
bounded op the N. by the Folesinodi Rovigno, 
on the W. by the duchy of Mantua, on the S. 
by the Bolognese and Romagna, and on the K. 
bv the gulf of Venice. It had it» own dukes 
nil 16f)7, when jnope Clement VIII. united it 
to the apostolic chamber. 

FERRARI (Octavian), an It.ilian writer 
of the l6lh century, born of a noble family at 
Milan, in 1.^18. He bcc.'une professor first at 
Padu.i, and afterwards at Milan, where he 
taught philosophy till nis death, in 1586. He 
wrote, I. De Sermonibus Exotericji, Venice, 
157.5; ii. De OrigineRomanorum, l607.' He 
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into coal. Orgatue Rmumu qf ajbrmer U'orld. 

FERME'NTATIVE. a. {item ferment.) 
Causing fermentation {Arbuthnot). 

FEE^O, an ancient town of the March of 
Ancona, in Italy. It belongs to the pni>e, and 
is the see of an archbishop. Lat. 43. ^ N. 
Lon. 13. 50 E. 

FERN-MALE. See Filix. 
Ferh-female. See Filix fcemina. 
FERNS. SeePiLicES. 

FERNANDES. See JuakFernandes. 
FK'RN Y.«. (from fern.) Overgrown with 
fern {Dryden). 


FERRA'RIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class monadelphia; order triandria. Spaflie 
two-leaved; calyxless; petals six, the three 
outer ones broader; style one; capsule three- 
ceiled, inferior. Four species: nattvta of the 
Cape; Mexico; Australasia. It is a curious 
circumstance in one or two of these plants, that 
their roots v^etatconly once every two or three 
years; appearing in the intermediate space to 
be torpirl or somnolent. 

FERREfOLA, in botany, a genus of the 
class dioecia; order nentandria. Calyx three- 
cleft; corol tliree-cleft. Male; filaments in- 
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Sertetl into a 8eiini>globular receptacle. Fem,; 
style one j germ oval; berry two-seeded. One 
si»cic8 ; a Coromandel tree, the trunk of' 
which is covered with a ferruginous bark; 
Iciwes oval, entire. 

M'.'RltEOUS. a. Ironyj 

partaking of iron {Brown). 

FERUi;'!’ in niastiology. See Mustela. 

To Fe'rrbt. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
drive out of lurking places {llcyJin). 

FK'llRKTliR. s. {{xnm fcTTcl.) One that 
hunts another in his privacies. 

FEKRbil'S, among glass-makers, the iron 
•with which tlic workmen try the melted metal, 
to see if it be fit to work. 

FERRI CARBON AS. Carbonate of Iron, 
the name introduced into the new pharnia- 
copo^a of the London College, to supply the 
late name of Rub in o ferrx, which see. 

Ferri li'mato'ra furifica'ta. Steel 
filings possess tonic, astringent, and deobstru¬ 
ent virtues, and are calculated to relieve chlo¬ 
rosis and other diseases in which steel is indicat¬ 
ed, where erudity in the priiuic via: abounds. 

F’eRUI RUBI'GO. See RuBIGO FERRI. 

Ferri sulphas. The name of the Fer- 
RUM viTRiOLATUM of the iicw pharma¬ 
copoeia. See FeRRUM VITRIOL ATUM. 

Ferri (Ciro), a skilful painter, bora of a 
goo<l family at Koine, in lG.J4. lie was bred 
under Peter (lortona ; and the works of the 
scholar arc often mistaken for those of the 
master. The groat duke of Tuscany nomi¬ 
nated him chief of the hMorentinc school; and 
he was as good an architect as a painter. lie 
died in lUHtj. 

FKRHIACtE. s. (from J'crri/.) The fare 
paid at a ierrry. 

FERRO, or ITiero, one of tlie Canary 
isles, remarkable for this circumstimeo, that 
several geographers have rcckonoil their fii>t 
meridian from its wesicrumost extremity. It 
is a dry and barren spot, afl’ording no water ex¬ 
cept what is supplied in a surprising manner, 
by the fountain-tree, v/hich grows in this 
island, and distils water from its loaves, in such 
plenty as to answer all tlic purposes of its iiilia- 
bitauts. According to the rcq^uisiie tables, the 
I.-ititudc is 27 . 47 . 20 N. and Lon. I 7 . 4o. iO 
W. of Greenwich. 

FERROL, a town of Spain, in Galicia, 
with a famous harbour, not only one of the 
best in Spain, but as many assert, of all Euro|X!. 
Here thtf vessels lie.safe from all winds. Lat. 
43. 30 N. Lon. 8.4 W. 

FERRU'GINOUS. a.(/rrr«ginr«s, Latin.) 
Partaking of the particles and qualities of iron 

F^RRUGO, rust or oxide of iron. See 
■Oxide. 

FE'RRULA, Fennel-giant. In liotany, a 
^nus of the class pentanuria ; order digynia. 
Fruit oval, flat-compresserl, with three raised 
lines on both sides. Twelve species; all her¬ 
baceous perennials, rising about ten R'et high, 
generally with yellow flowers: for the most part 
natives of the South of liurope and the Levant. 
The only one wortli noticing is F. asa fetida. 
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a native of Persia, with alternately sinuate'and 
obtuse leaflets; the concrete juice of whick is 
the asa fetida of the shops. 

FE'RRULE. r. (from^miiB, iron, latin.) 
An iron ring put round any thing to keep it 
from cracking {Bay). 

FERRUM. Iron; for the medical pro¬ 
perties of which, see Iron. In mineralogy, 
a genus of the class metals. Blueish-grey, 
easily rusting in the air, very hard, tenacious 
and elastic, sonorous, exceedingly malleable, 
ductile,attracted hy the inagnet,and iuelf con¬ 
vertible intoumagnettesubstance: Sjiccificgra¬ 
vity 7,778; becoming white in the fire, thea 
emitting brilliant spariis, and at last melting; 
forming a red oxyd, when its filings are kept 
red hot in an open vessel and stirred; soluble 
in all acids, giving them an astringent taste; 
and yielding a black colour when inijicd with 
vcgcUble astringents; precipitating a green 
|K)wder, when dissolved in sulphuric aciil,und 
mixed with potass; with ihePrussic acid form¬ 
ing a rich azure blue. 

This roost useful of all metals, the continual 
attendant on man in all his states of social 
existence, which gives tools to the labourer and 
mechanic, arms to the soldier, to the sailor his 
compass, to tlic scholar his penknife and his 
ink, so easily unites witli other substances, 
and dissolves in menstrua of almost every de¬ 
scription, that it is rarely if ever found in an 
uncoinbined and native state; yet as it has oc- 
ca.sionally been so discovered, ahhough iii', un¬ 
certain whether such specimens may not more 
properly belong to the meteoric kin<!, as they 
all contain nickel, we have added native iron to 
the other species of this meul, which will then 
afl'ord us thirty-four: of which the chief are as 
follows: 

1. F. naUvum. Native iron. UncomLlned, 
malleable. F'oimd in masses in America ; but 
possibly meteoric: yci Kirwan thinks it has 
unquestionably been dctcctetl in an origin.d 
slate at Eibonstork, in Sweden, and in the 
mountain of Granil-Gilbcrt in Daiqihigny. 

3. F. ineteoricnni. Meteoric iron Amor¬ 
phous ; of a granular texture; externally cover- 
eil with a black scoriaccous crust, internally 
ashy-grev, mixed with minute shining par¬ 
ticles; (itlling from the atmosphere. Found 
at Wold Cottage in Yorkshire, in Scotland, va¬ 
rious piirts of continental Fiuropc, esjiccially 
Siberia, in Asia and America, where the 
masses have been de|wsitcd hy the bursting of 
meteors. These masses when they first fail 
from the atmosphere are said to be hot, and 
their descent is aflirined to be accompanied 
with a loud explosion or hissing noise. They 
are found of various magnitudes, from a few 
ounces, to several tons in weight: the outer 
surface is rough and indented, and covered 
with a thin black crust, as if it w'ere burnt; 
internally they arc of a fine granular texture, 
which may be easily crumbled to pieces by the 
nail; of an ashy-grey colour, intermixed with 
small shining yellow particles, and discovering 
an earthy smell: they .ire slightly magnetic, 
and sometimes exhibit fine veins of iron; spe- 

RRs 
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eifie sravity from 3,353 to 4,981. A piece of 
thf Yorkshire stone in 150 parts contained 


Silica ----- 75 
Magnesia - - - - .{7 
Oxydofiron - - - 48 
Oxyd of nickel - - 2 


10’2 

the excess of 12 proceeding from the absorption 
of oxygen during the process of analysalion. 

The production of these meteoric stones, as 
tliey are commonly called, in the upper regions, 
has been variously conjectured : but we arc 
to this hour totally ignorant upon the subject. 
All that has hitherto been ofl'cred being con¬ 
jecture, and nothing more. Their descent 
from the skies was at one time denied; but the 
frequency of such descent in all parts of the 
world, as well as in all ages, as high as to the 
seras of Aristotle and .4naxagoras, both of 
whom have characteristically described them, 
has subverted all incredulity in the present 
day; and left us to account for their formation 
in the best manner we are able. M. M. 
Humboldt, Parkin, and Izarn suppose them to 
consist of the elementary particles cither of the 
substances that feed volcanos, or of all liodics 
whatever volatilized and reduced to extreme 
division, by the medium of hydrogenous gass, 
inflaming in the upper regions of the atmo¬ 
sphere, and hereby re-nniting their primary 
corpuscles,and thus acquiring an increased mag¬ 
nitude of weight, which produces their descent. 
Hie greater number of the French philoso¬ 
phers, however, conceive that these bodies are 
throw'n from some enormous volcanos in the 
moon, by the common law of projectiles—and 
M. La Place has entered into a regular scries 
of calculations, to prove that such volcanos as 
we apprehend to exist in the lunar s|>hcrc, 
may jiossess a projectile force capable of pro¬ 
ducing such effect. While M. Chladni con¬ 
jectures again, that these bodies are dependent 
for their formation neither upon the earth nor 
the moon, but are formed from substances ex¬ 
terior to the atmospheres of both, substances 
which have never incorporated with thetnj and 
are found loose In the vast oce.an of sp.'icc, con¬ 
sistently with the Epicurean theoiy. For a 
more particular but compressed account of the 
different theories and reasonings upon this sub¬ 
ject we refer the reader to the notes on Good’s 
translation of Lucretius, vol. 1. p. 1 94 , and 
414. See also our article Aeboliths. 

3. F. chalybeum. Attracted by the magnet, 
reducible to grains; black, with a black streak, 
of a compact texture, and common form, found 
at the ba!U of the mouritun Urdjumski, in Si- 
)>erta, and in the mines of Sweden: strikes 
fire'with steel, and is malleable after fusion: 
contains from 60 to 60 per cent, of good iron. 
Which is convertible into the best kind of steel, 
and a little sulphur. 

^ 4 F. eeleetum. Common iron ore: maene- 
Uc iron ore. Attracted by the magnet, remici- 
Ue to grains, black, with a black streak, of a 
Tciy fine granular texture, and common form, 
rbond in most of the iron miuies of Europe and 


America, and yields a considerable proportion 
of good iron. 

6 . F. couiinune. This is also called common 
iron ore. Attracted by the magnet, reducible 
to grains, black, with a black streak, of a 
coarser granular texture than the last, and of 
common form. There are five other varieties: 

S mixed with arenaceous particles. 

y mixed particles of steatite interspersed. 

£ mixed calcareous particles. 

t interspersed with red micaceous spots, 

4' mixed with particles of pyrite. 

Found in must countries containing mines of 
iron ; and is subject to many varieties; con¬ 
tains a large quantity of ore, and some sulphur. 

6. F. crystiillinum. Magnetic iron stone ; 
octahedral iron ore. Attracted by the magnet, 
black, with n black streak, in the form of crys¬ 
tals. Found in various parts of Great Britain, 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, Corsica, gene¬ 
rally strongly attached to their matrix. 

7 . F. glareosuin. Magnetic sand. Attracted 
by the magnet, black, with a black streak, in 
the form of sand. Found in Italy, at the base 
of volcanic mountains, in the rivers, and on the 
shores of Great Britain, Siberia, Greenland, 
Bohemia, Jamaica and India; and probably the 
fragments of other ores washed down and coiii- 
minuted by torrents and the waves of the sea. 

8. F. Magnes, Magnet: Loadstone, Mag¬ 
netic, compact, of a common form. Found 
in the mines of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, Siberia, Bohemia and Peru, in 
masses, plates, grains, or eight-sided crystals; 
and often contains above 70 per cent, of iron. 

9 . F. basalticum. Columnar iron ore. 
Magnetic, brownish-red, formed of slender 
columns adhering to each other, and which are 
generally incurved. Found in Bohemia, Fran¬ 
conia, Kc. generally in large strata: slightly 
stains the fingers, sounds hollow when struck. 

10. F. niicaceuin. Micaceous iron ore: 
brown, scaly, iron ore: foliated oxyd of iron. 
Not magnetic, iron-grey, shining, of a lamellar 
texture. Found in Wales, Scotland, Cornwall, 
&c. in Siberia, I..an]and, Sweden, Hungary, 
and other parts of Europe; massive, or clisse- 
minated, variously grouped, or crystallized, in 
small six-sided tables. 

11 . F. spccnlare. Specular iron ore : crys¬ 
tallized oxyd of iron. Not magnetic, com¬ 
pact, of a steel grey colour, and lustre, with a 
red streak, internally specular. Four varieties, 
and found in the mines of Lancashire, in the 
isle of Elba, Germany, France, Russia, massive, 
disseminate or crystallized, the surface often 
tarnished, and exhibiting various iridescent 
colours. 

12 . F. rubricosum. Red scaly iron ore: red 
iron glimmer: ochraceous iron. Not magne¬ 
tic, red lamellar, shining interiially, very soft, 
greasy to the touch, and staining the fingers; 
of a common form.^, Found in Wales, Swe¬ 
den, Saxony, Hungary, most frequently iii* 
cumbent upon other ores and minerals. 

13. F- haematites: not magnetic, fibrous, 
hardish, opakc, with a red Or yellow atr^. 
Four varieties: 
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« Black iron ore. 

C Brown hematite} or muriatcdoxydof Iron. 

y Blood'Stone; red haematite. 

i Yellow haematite. 

Found in various parts of England and Scot¬ 
land, particularly in Lancashire ; in Russia, 
Siberia, and other parts of the continent ^ mas¬ 
sive, disseminated, nodular, hntryoidal, tabular, 
cellular, tubular, or stalactitical. 

14, F. compaetum. Solid hicinatife. C'om- 
pact red iron ore. Not magnetic, compact, 
opakc, with a red or yellow streak. Found in 
laincashire, Siberia, Saxony, Bohemia. 

1.5. F. spatosum. Pearl-spar. Sparry iron 
ore. Not magnetic, lamellar, edcrvescing with 
acids, crackling and blackening before the 
blow-j)ipc, breaking into rhomboidal frag¬ 
ments. Found in various parts of Grc.it Bri¬ 
tain and the European continent; massive or 
disseminated, or in sm.ill crystals. 

lb. F. silicemn. Sinople.Notmagnetic,strik¬ 
ing fire with steel. Found in the mines of Hun- 
gaiy', and the Harz, and sometimes contains, 
with hnrnstone, quartz and jasper, a small 
portion of gold. 

17 . F. ai^illaceum. Argillaceous iron ore. 
Soft, opake, without lustre, diy. Found in 
various parts of Great Britain, m Italy, Sax¬ 
ony, Germany, Bohemia; in detached lumps, 
or forming strata, hstuiar, cellular, or variously 
imitative. 

18 . F. ochra. iron ochre: red ochre : red 
crayon. Not magnetic, without lustre, opake, 
friable. Found in every country abounding in 
iron ore; sometimes in water impregnated with 
iron ; streak red or yellow ; it adlicrcs to the 
tongue, stains strongly, and is principally eni- 
jiloyed in drawing or wriling. 

19 . F. cceruleiun. Blue iron earth : azure 
iron oic. Not magnetic, friable, earthy, 
without lustre, becoming blue by exposiuc to 
the air, and brownish in the fire, changing its 
colours in a solution of soda. Found in many 
parts of England and Scotland, Siberia, Swe¬ 
den, Norway, Poland, Germany, &c.; in 
marshy grounds, at various depths, generally in 
an earthy state, and w ithout any regular shape, 
adhering to the stones and pebbles which sur¬ 
round it. By Klaproth it is considered as a 
phosphat of iron. 

20. F. subaquosum. Lowland iron ore: Bog 
iron ore. Not magnetic', without lustre, opake, 
ofa dull colour, humid. Found in Great Britain, 
and varioul parts of liurope, in lowswampy situ- 
tions, stagnant lakes or brooks. Sic. ; sometimes 
massive, but commonly in detached lumps of 
various shapes, as placcntiform, flat, sounded, 

f rranular, or pisiform, generally perforated, fistu- 
iir or spongy: when globular or kidney-shaped 
it is called Eagle sione. 

21. F. viridc. Green iron earth : green mar¬ 
tial earth. Of a green colour, shining, dis¬ 
solving in acids, with difficulty friable. Found 
at ^hiieeburg in a matrix of quartz and clay, 
compact, solid^ or like a corroded stone, oftener 
inverting or incumbent, and seldom indu¬ 
rated. 

S9. F. arsenicale. Arseniat of iron : arse- 
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mated iron ore. Grey or greenish, not i^g- 
nctic, emitting arsenical va^iours, when thrown 
on red hot coals. Found in the copper mines 
of Coriiwall, and in S])ain, in small pieces, oc 
generally crystallised in cubes. 

23. ¥. sulphnratum. Sulphuretofiron: iron 
pyrite. Opake, emitting sulphureous flames 
and va|X)nrs, svhen thrown on hot coals. This 
r|)ccies must again be brought forward, under 
tile article Sulphur, which see. 

24. F. phlogisticum. Bituminous Iron ore. 
Opake, of a dusky colour, inflammable. 
Found in Hungary and Sweden; in external 
apitearance rrseinhling a piece of coal; texture 
rather friable, or rather firm or fixed. It 
quickly kindles, and burns with a light flame, 
lo.sing something of its weight. 

Fe’uhum ammoniaca'tum. Tn the late 
pharmacopoeia, F. Aminoniacale. Flores mar- 
tiales. Flores sails aminoniaci martiales. Ens 
martis. Ens veneris Boylei. Murias ammo- 
niacsB ferratus. Sal mortis muriaticum subli- 
matuin. Sal ammoniacum martiale. This pre^ 
paration is the true ammoniacal niuriatofiron, 
and therefore termed murias ferri ammoniaca- 
lis in the new chemical nomenclature. It is 
exhibited in chlorosis, asthenia, menorrhagia, 
intermittent fevers, and'most cases of debility. 

Ferrum tartarisa'tum. Tartarus 
chalybeatus. Mars solubilis. Ferruni pota- 
bile. This preparation of iron is called tar- 
taris potasse acidulus ferratus in the new che¬ 
mical nomenclature. Its virtues are astringent 
and tonic, and it forms in solution an excel¬ 
lent tonic fomentation to contusions, lacera¬ 
tions, distortions, &c. 

Fekrum vjtriola'tum. Vitriolum mar¬ 
tis. Vitrioluin ferri. Vitriolum viridc. Sal 
m.irlis. Green vitriol. This is an excellent 
preiiaration of iron, and is exhibited in many 
diseases as a styptic, tonic, astringent, and an- 
lihclnientic. In the new chemical nomencla¬ 
ture it is called sulphas ferri, it being a sulphate 
of iron. 

To FE'RllY. t». a. (pipan, to pass, Saxon.) 
To carry over in a boat (.Spenser). 

To Ff.'rry. V. n. To pass over water in a 
vps.sel of carriage (Milton). 

Fe'rry. Ferryboat, s. (fromtlicverb,^ 

and lioat.) 1. A vessel of carriage. (S/iai-* 
speare). 2. The passage over which the ferry¬ 
boat passes. 

FlvRRYMAN. «. (ferry and man.) One 
who keeps a ferry; one who for hire transports 
goods and passengers over the water (Skak* 
speare). 

FEUTE-ALAIS, a town of France, in the 
department of Seine and Oise, 18 miles S. of 
Paris. Lon. 2. 27 E. Lat. 48. 30N. 

Ferte-bkrharo, a town of France, in 
the department of Sarte, seated on the Huisne, 
20 miles N.E. of Mans. Lon. 0. 39 E. Lat. 
48. 8 N. 

PERTH, or Forth. Common termina¬ 
tions, are the same as in £n((lish an army; 
coming from the Saxon wordjryjiS (Gihton). 

FERTILE. 0 . (fertile, tt.fertilu, Lat.) 
Fruitful; abundant; plenteous (JDfjfden). 
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FE'RTILENESS. s. Fruitfulness j fecun¬ 
dity. 

To FERTl'LlTATE. v. a. (,(ton^ fertile.) 
To fecundate; to fertilize: not in xxsi.'{Brown). 

FERTILITY, t. (./h/i7i/as, Latin.) Fe¬ 
cundity ; abundance; irnitfulness {Raleigh), 
2’oFE'R'riLIZE. r. a. {fertUner, French.) 
To inaUc fruitful; to make plenteous; to make 
protluctlvc ; to fecundate {IVoodward). 

FMITILY. ad. {Uom fertile.) Fruitfully ; 
plentrnusly; abundantly. 

FE'RVliNCY. s. {frrvens, Latin.) 1. Ileal 
of mind ; ardour; eagerness {iikaksp). a. Pious 
ardour ; zeal (Ilvoficr). 

FE''R\^EN'r. or. (fi rvrns, l.aliti.) I. Hot; 
boiling (/ro//wt), g. Hot in temper, acIic- 

ineni {Hooker]. 3. Ardi’iil iu pkiy; u arm in 

zeal {/Ids). 

Fli'R)’ENTLY. ad. (from ferven'.) 1. 
Eagerly; vehemently {Spenser). U. Willi pious 
ardour {Colossians). 

FL'IIVID. n. T,alin). 1. Hot ; 

burning; boiling, g. \ebcmcnt; eager; 
zealovis. 

FEllVrOITY. f. (from,/ir».'/f/.) J.fleat. 
2. zial; passion ; ardour. 

Fl'VRVIDNESS. s. {fmmfrrvid.) Ardour 
of mind; zeal; passion {Bentley). 

FRRLI.A, in the ancient Eastern church, 
signified a place separated from the chnrch, 
vmcrein the audientes were kept, as not being 
allowed to enter the church; whence the 
name of the place, the persons therein bring 
under penance or discipline. This word was 
sometimes used to denote the prelate's crozicr 
or staff. 


TVFE'STER. v.n. To rkukle) to Corrupt; 
to grow virulent {Sidney). 

FESTI DIES. See FERi.te latinje. 
FE'STINATE. a. {fesiinatus, Latin.) 
Hasty; hurried : notin use {Shakspeare). 

FE'STINATELY. ad. Hastily {Shak¬ 
speare) . 

FESTINA'I’ION. s. {feslimlio, Latin.) 

HdStC 

FE'STIVAL. a. {ftslivus, Lat.) Pertain¬ 
ing 10 feasts ; joyous {Alferhiry). 

Fe'stivai,. ~s. Time; of feast; anniver- 
sarv day of civil or religions joy {Sandys). 

f'l-’S'I'l V K. a. (yi.'-'ic/;.?, Latin.) Joyous; 
g.av; heliltir-g a feast {Thomson). 

■F1<:STPVTTV. *. {fesUcitas, Latin.) 1. 
r'Qlhal j limvof rejoicing {South), s- Giictyj 
joyftilncss {Taylor). 

FES'l’OON, in architecture and sculnlnrc, 
&c. an oriiiimciit in form of a garland or How- 
ers, fruits and leaves, intermixed or twisted to- 
gilher. It is in the form ofa string or collar, 
inncli the widest in the inkidle, where it falls 
down in an arcli ; being extended by the two 
ends, thceMreiiiuics of which Itangdown per- 
pcndicnlarlv. 

FESTL' t'A. Fescuc-grass. In botany, a 
genus of the class triaiuliia ; order jligynia 
f'jilyx two-iahed ; spiklet oblong, ronnded, 
with pointed glumes. Twenty-seven specie'. 
Some few with au cfjual p.iulcle, the rest with 
a panicle poi'ilir.g one way. The species arc 
laige-ly scattered over the globe; and about 
twelve of them arc common to the pastures, 
woods, mountains or old walls of our own 
country. 


Ferula, a little wooden pallet or slice, re¬ 
puted the schnolmaster’s .sceptre, whciewilh he 
chastises the boy.s, by stiiking them on the 
palm of the hand. The word is l..atin, and 
Jias been also used to denote the j>rclate’s cro¬ 
sier and staff. It is supposed to be formed of 
the Latin firire, to strike. Under the eastern 
empire, the ferula was the emperor’s sceptre, 
as IS seen on dhers medals; it consists of a 
lon^ stem or shank, and a flat square head. 

Ferula, in botany. See Ferrula. 

Fe'rula ASS a i-.®;tida. The :iystcm3tic 
name of the assaiactida plant. Sec assa- 
FffiTIDA. 

To FE'RUIJS. V. a. To chastise with a 
ferula. 

FE'RVOUR. s. ( fri vor, YaX. fervenr, Fr.) 
1. Heat; warmth {fVallcr). 2. He,it of mind ; 
zeal {Hooker). 3. Ardour of piety {Addi¬ 
son). 

FESCENNINA, the name given to the 
first nuptial songs, because they originated 
yijith the people of Fescennia, a city of Etru¬ 
ria. 

FESCUE, s. Ifestu, French.) A snmll 
wire by which those who teach to read jiuint 
out the letters {Holder). 

FE'SF.LS. t. A kina of base grain {May). 

FESSE. s. (In heraldry.) The fesse is so 
called of the lAitiii w'ord fascia, a band or 
girdle, possessing the third part of the escut¬ 
cheon over the middle {Peacham.) 


I'ES'I’UCINE, in mineralogy, of a shivery 
or splintery fr.irture. 

I'ESTu'ciNK. a. {festuca, Lat.) Straw- 
colour; between green and yellow {Brown). 

FESTU'COL'S. a. {festuca, l^iin.) Formed 
of straw {Brown). 

FET. v.a. To fetch; not in use (Apen- 

ser). 

Fet. s. A niece: not in use {Drayton). 

y’o FETCH, c. a, pret. fetched, (pcccan. 
Sax.) I. To go ainl bring (W?i//er). 2 , To 
derive; to diaw {Shahpenre). 3. To strike at 
a distance {Bacon). 4. To bring to any state 
by some powerful operation (./Irfdiien). S. To 
draw within any conjinenient or prohibition 
{.Sanderson). 6. To jiroduce by some kind of 
force (Ada). 7- Tojiciforni excursion 
(Knolles). 8. To pcvmrm with suddenness or 
violence (Addison), (j. To reach; to arrive 
at (Chapman). 10. To obtain as its price 
(Locke). 

To Fetch, «• To move with a quick 
return (Shakspeare). 

Fetch, s. (from the verb.) A stratagem 
by which any thing is indirectly pcifbrmcd ; 
a trick; an artifice (Hudihras). ’ 

FETCH Fill, s.* (from to fetch.) One that 
fetches any thing. 

FITHARD, a borough of Ireland, In the 
county of TiiJpcrary, eight miles S.E. of 
Cashel, andBO S.S.W., of Dublin. 

Fetuakp, a town of Irdand, in the county 
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of Wexford, on the coast, 81 miles S. of Dub¬ 
lin. Lpn. 7 . 3 W. Lat. 52. 10 N. 

FETID, o. {fcetidus, Latin.) Slinkinp;; 
having a smell strong and odensive {Arbulh- 
nol). 

FETIDNESS, s. The quality of stink¬ 
ing. 

FET-LOCK. (q. A./fft-lock.) The lock or 
tuft of hair that grows behind the pastern- 
joint of a horse: whence the joint itself is 
called the fetlock joint, as well as the pastern- 
joint. Horses of a low size have scarcely any 
such tuft} but some species of draft horses 
have very large fetlocks, and so much hair 
that if care be not taken to keep them clean, 
they will toon become subject to grease anil 
other ulcers. See Grease, 

HKTOR. s. {Jailor, Latin.) A slink j a 
stench; a strong ami otliensive StllCll {ArbUlIl^ 
not). 

FE'TFF.R. s. It is commonly used in the 
plural, fetters, (from feet; yerTcpe, Saxon.) 
Chains for the feet {llalrif'Ii). 

To Fe'tter. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
enchain ; to shackle ; to tie {liramhall). 

FEITI (Domenico), an eminent painter in 
the style of Julio Romano, was horn at Rome 
in and cduc.alcd imJer l.ndfrvico t'lioli 

in Floienee. He painted bin little for cbiirche-s, 
but c.^celled in history ; bis pictures .ire much 
sought after, and are ^.carce. He alrandoncd 
himself to disorderly courses; and |>iit an end 
to hi.s life, by exotises, in the 3.'itb year of 
his age. 

To FEITI.E. r,. «. To do trifling busi¬ 
ness. 

FETL’S. See Fietus. 

F'EUl), in our areient customs. 3 cajiital 
quarrel or enmity, not to be satisfied but with 
the death of the enemy; and thene'' c.dleil 
ilradli/Jei/d. 

¥kvd, jeoda, the .s.une with Fief, or Fee. 
Sec Fton.u. sy.stem. 

F'EUDA'l'OUY, or Feodatorv, a te¬ 
nant who f.irmerly held by feudal service. 

FEVER, ill medicine. .See Feduis. 

Fever-pew, in botany. Sec .Matrica¬ 
ria. 

2'oFe'ver. a. (from the noun.) To 
put into a fever {Sliiikspciirr). 

FE'V^ERET..«. (fromyeerr.) A slight fever; 
febricula {Aylifl'e). 

FF^VERlSH. a.^fromyiv.'iT.) 1 . Diseased 
with a fever (CVrcc/t). 2 . Teiulingto a fever 
iSwiJ^. .3. Uncertain; inconstant; now hot, 
now cold {Dryden). 4. Hot; burning {Dry- 
den). 

FE'VERLSUNESS. (from JeveriAi.) 
A slight disorder of the feverish kind. 

FE'VRROUS. s. (Jieoerieu.v-ite, French.) 
1 . Troubled with a fever or ague {Shaksp,). 
S. Having the nature of a fever {Milton). 3. 
Having a tendency to produce fevers {Bacon). 

FEVERSHAM, a seaport in Kent, on a 
creek of the Medway, innch frequented by 
small vessels. It is a member of the )x>rt of 
iWer, and is governed by a mayor. Here are 
inarkets on Wednesdays and Saturdays. In 
^cueigiibouiVioodare severalgunijowder-mills. 
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Here also are the renuins of a stately ablt^, 
built by king Stephen, who was interred in it 
with his queen and son, Lat. 61. 2S»N. 
Lon. 0. Rh E. 

FE'VERY. a. (ftamjever.) Diseased with 
a (evrr{licn Jomon). 

FK'UILLAGE. i. (French). A bunch or 
row of leaves {Jehtes). 

J<E'UILI.E.\IOin'. ». (French.) The co¬ 
lour of a faded leaf, corrupted commonly to 
philemot. 

FEUILLEE (Louis), a French naturalist, 
born ill Provence, in lliOO. LouisXIV. sent 
him into various countries, and at his return 
granted him a pension. He died in 1732. He 
wrote a Journal of (Jbiervations, physical, ma¬ 
thematical, and botanical, made on the Coasts 
of South America and New Spain, 3 vols. 
410 . . , 

FEUI'LLIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class dicEcIa, order pentandria. Calyx five-cleft; 
corol five-cleft; nectary five convergent fila¬ 
ments. Fern.; styles three; pome hard. Three- 
ccllcd, covered with a luirk. Two species: 
one of the East and the other of the West In¬ 
dies ; Imih herbaceous and scandent, 

FEVHE (Claude), a French painter, who 
excelled in painting portraits, though he did 
also flowers and hi»t<rric.»l subjects very well, 
II.- died in I.oinlim in 1675, aged 42. 

Fevre rNicholds !e), or Faber, a learned 
man, born at Paris in l.'i44. ^Vhila a student 
he met with astrange misfortune; for as be was 
ciitiins a jieii, a piece of the quill flew into 
his eye, and gave him such intolerable pain, 
that ill a lit of .agony be thrust the knife into 
his eye and cut it out. In 1.587 he publishcil 

S. ?ne’ca with iious. Henry D'.appointed him 
I'lreeeptor to ihc prince ofConi!^, and after the 
lit Mill of that monarch, he became tutor to 
Lewis Xlll. Hedied in ifilt. His works, 
wli'ob arc not n'lmcmus, were printed at P.iris 
at l(’14, 4to. {If'a/kiris). 

Fevke (Kolanc! le), a painter, commonly 
calk'd Ic I'Vvre of Venice, but born in Anjou. 
He painted poitiaits and naked figures, and 
had a ciirion;, nu-tliod of staining marble. He 
dii-d in l-ai'dand in 1677. 

Fevre ('raniiegui le), or Tanaquil Faber, 
father of ,\i.idinji.- Dacier, was born at (’acn in 
Normandy, ill l()I.'i. llis reputation for learn¬ 
ing, even in his youtli, was so great, that Car¬ 
dinal Riclu-lieii settled upon him a pension of 
2006 livtcs, to inspect the books that were 
(irintcd at ilic Louvre. Ou the death of the 
cardin.xl his salary was stopped. Some ye.ars 
afterwards he removed to Saumur, and liec.ame 
aprofessor there, h.iviiip embraced the reformed 
religion. Here he luid a great riumlier of 
scholars, who afterwards proved ornaments to 
the world of letters. He died in 167 V. His 
son, who was a prolesl.uit minister, but after¬ 
wards turned Roman catholic, published a 
tract, intitulefl, De fulilitate Pqcticis, 1697 . 

T. le Fevre published ; 1. I.ucinni de morlc 
Peregrini libclius, cnin notis, J 6.5.3, 4lo. •». 
Diatribe, Flavii .Tosephi de Jesu Christo Tes¬ 
timonium suppositnm esse, l6.55, 8vo, 3, 
Epistolarum. 4. Several French translations 



FEZ 

frbm the ancients, 5. A Method of Educa> 
tioiv 

FE'UTEKER. s. A dog-keeper. 

FEW. a. (peoi Saxon.) 1. Not maw; not 
numerous (^Berkley), 2. In Jew. In not 
many words {Hooker). 

FE'WEL. s. {feu, Fr.) Combustible mat¬ 
ter i as firewood, coal {Bentley), 

ToFe'wei.. V. n. (from the noun.) To 
feed with fewcl {Cowley). 

FK'WNESS, ... (from few.) 1. Paucity; 
smallness of number {Drydm). 2. Paucity 
of words; brevity {Shakspeare). 

To FEY. V. a. (cegAcn, Dutch.) To cleanse 
a ditch of mud {Tusser). 

FEZ, a kingdom of Barbary, 125 miles in 
length and breadth ; bounded on the W^. by 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the N. by the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea, on the E. by Algiers, and on 
the S. by Morocco and Tafilet. The air is 
tem{>eratc and wholesome, and the country 
full of mountains, particularly to the W. and 
S. where Mount Atlas lies; but it is populous 
and fertile, producing citrons, lemons, oranges, 
dates, almonds, olives, figs, raisins, sugar, 
honey, flax, cotton, pitch and corn in abun¬ 
dance. The inhabitants breed camels, beeies, 
eheep, and the finest horses in Barbary. 

Fez, the capital of the kingdom of Fez, is 
not only ancient, but one of the largest and 
most handsome cities in Africa. It is com¬ 
posed of three towns, called Bclejdc, Old Fez, 
and New Fez. Old Fez is the most consider¬ 
able, and contains about 80,000 inhabitants. 
The palaces are magnificent, and there arc 700 
mosques,‘50 of which are very considerable, 
adorned with marble pillars and otlicr oriia- 
menis. The houses are built of, brick or stone, 
and adorned with Mosaic work: those of 
brick are ornamented with gla/ing and colours, 
like Dutch tiles, and the wood-w'ork .and ceil¬ 
ings are carved, painted, and gilt, Thoie ia a 
court to every house, in which are square mar¬ 
ble basons. The roofs are flat, and they 
sleep thereon in ihe summer. litre are two 
colleges for students, finely built of marble 
and adorned with paintings: one of those has 
100 rooms, and the sides are adorned with 
marble pillars of various colours, whose capitals 
are gilt, and the roof glitters with gold, azure, 
and purple. Here are many hospitals, and 
.above 100 public baths, many of which are 
stately structnres. All the trades live in a sepa¬ 
rate part of the city, and the exch.ingc, full of 
all sorts of rich merchandise, is itself as large as 
a small town. The gardens arc beautiful, and 
full of all kinds of fragrant flowers and shrubs, 
so that the city in general is a sort of terrestrial 

¥ iradise. Hie inhabitants are clothed like the 
urks, and the ladies dress very expensively in 
the winter; but in the summer, they wear 
imthing but a shift. It is the centre of the 
trade of this empire, and hence caravans go to 
Mecca, earning with them ready-made gar¬ 
ments, Cordovan leather, indigo, cochineal, 
and ostrich feathers, fur which they bring in 
reimn, silks, muslins, and drugs. Other ca- 
lai^s eo to Tombuctoo, and the river Nker; 
phe of which consists of 20,000 men. Tney 
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travel over such dry barren deserts, fhst every 
other camel carries water. Hieir commodities 
are salt, cowries, wrought silk, British clotli, 
and the woollen manufactures of Batbary. 
Here arc a great number of .lews, who have 
handsome synagogues; but the bulk of the iii- 
habitanls are Mums, of a tawny cnmnlcxioii ; 
there .are also a great luimbcr of blacks. Lat. 
33. 40 N. Lon. 5. 5 W. 

FEZ/.AN, a country of Afric.a, situate to 
the south of Tripoli, and sixty days journies 
west from Cairo. It contains, according to the 
report of travellers. 28 towns and lOO villages. 
The chief productions arc dates and senna. 
The natives arc of a deep swailhy complexion, 
with short, curly, black hair, thick lip*, flat 
noses. See. ; though on the whole tall and 
well shaped. Their dress is similar to thtit of 
the Moors of Barbary. In their common in¬ 
tercourse, all distinctions of rank seem forgot¬ 
ten. The Ferzaner is generous and hospitable, 
and whether his fare be scanty or abundant, he 
is desirous that others should partake of it. 
Gold dust constitutes their chief medium of 
payment, and value in that medium is always 
expressed by weight. In religion they are rigid, 
but not intolerant Mahometans. Thegovern- 
ment is monarchical, and its powers are admi¬ 
nistered with such regard to the happiness and 
welfare of the people, that they are ardently at¬ 
tached to their sovereign, and indeed to one 

aiioilicr. MourzooK ia the ca|)ilal. 

FIASCONE, an episcopal town of Italy, in 
the territory of the church. It is noted for fine 
Muscadine wine. Lat. 42.34 N. Lon. 12. 
l.'t E. 

FIAT, in law, is used for a short order or 
warrant of 'Oinc judge for making out and al¬ 
lowing certain processes. Thus, if a certiorari 
be taking out in vacation, and tested of the 
precedent icrni, the fiat for it must he signed 
oy a judge of the court, sonic time before the 
essoign day of the subsequent terra, otherwise it 
will be ii regular. There is no need for the 
judge to sign the eertiorari itself, but only 
wliere it is required by statute. 

Fiat jvstitia, is an order granted on a 
petition to the king for his waroant to bring a 
wri of error in parliament, in which case he 
writes on the top of the ]>etitioii fiat justitia, 
l.et justice he done; and then the writ of 
Cl ror is made out, &c. 

FIA'l’OLA, in ichthyology. See Stro- 

MATEUS.. «. 

FIB. j. A lie; a falsehood {Pope). 

To P'lB. V. n. Tolie;totell \ie${Arbuthnol). 

FI'BKER. s. A teller of fibs. 

FIBEB. {fiber, from^itr, extreme, because 
it resides in the extremities of lakes and rivers.) 
The beaver. The female beaver. Castorfiber 
of Linnciis. It has two excretory follicles near 
the anus, filled with an unctuous substance call¬ 
ed castor. SeeCASTOHEUM. 

FIBRE ANIMAL. Muscular fibre or 
flesh; a compound substance, the base of 
which is fibrin, a material pMuliar to this kind 
of organic structure, but which is always more 
or less united with other substances. 

A variety of chemical experiments have 
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lately been made to investigate the general na¬ 
ture of flesh or animal fibre, and to ascertain 
the relative proportions of the various materials 
that compose it. The best experiments are 
those of Reaumur, Gcoftrej’, Thouvenel, 
Fourcroy and Hatchett. The experiments of 
the two last are mostly entitled to attention, 
and especially those of Mr. Hatchett; who 
has not only availed himself of every antece¬ 
dent fact of importance, hut has very largely 
contributed to the general number of facts. 

Mr. Hatchett’s researches have been chiefly 
directed to the muscular fibre of beef; in pro¬ 
secuting which, with a view of separating the 
liquid albuminous part in lyuqih, as much as 
possible, a quantity of lean niuselc of fat beef 
was cut into small thin jiieccs, then macerated 
rlurifig fifteen days in cold water, and after¬ 
ward subjected to pressure during each day, 
when the water was changed. 'I'lie weather 
was very cold, and the maceration continued 
to the end of the fifteenth day, witliout any 
sign of putrescency. Tlie shreds of muscle 
(amounting to about three pounds) were then 
boiled with almut six quarts of water, during 
five hours ; and the water being changed, the 
same was repeated every day during the course 
of three weeks; at the end of which, the wa¬ 
ter aiforded only slight signs of gelatin, when 
infusion of oak bark, or nitro munat of tin, was 
added. After this, the fibrous part was well 

pressed and drietl by the beat of a water-bath. 

Some of the mubcular fibre thus prepared 
was steeped in nitric acid, diluted with three 
measures of water timing fifteen days. The 
acid acquired a yellow tinge, and possessed 
all the properties of the nitric solutions of al¬ 
bumen. 

The fibre, which had been thus steeped in 
the acid, was (when washetl) dissolved by boil¬ 
ing water, and by evaporation became a gelati¬ 
nous mass} winch being again dissolved in 
tioiliiig water, was precipitated hy infusion of 
oak bark, and more slowly by nitru iimriat of 
tin, like albuminous substances, when treated 
in a similar manner. When the fibre, whicli 
had been siee|rcd in the acid, was iinincrscd in 
ammonia, it was not conmlcteiy dissolved, 
and afforded a residuum. The greater part, 
however, was dissolved, and formed a deep 
orange or yellowish brown solution, similar in 
properties to that of albumen. When boiled 
with lixivium of caustic potash, this mus¬ 
cular fibr^was completely dissolved, ammonia 
was discharged, and animal soap formed, 
which being diluted with water, and saturated 
with muriatic acid, yielded a precipitate simi¬ 
lar to that obtained from animal soap, except 
that it sooner becomes hard and soapy when 
exposed to the air. 

M uscular fibre, when prepared by long ma¬ 
ceration, and subsequent boiling with fr^nent 
change of water, so as to be nearly deprived of 
all its gelatinous part, is not easily brought into 
a putrid state. A small quantity was kept 
moistened with water during April, in the 
course of which time, it acquired a musty, but 
not a putrid smell, neither were the fibres re¬ 
duced to a pulpy mass; a portion of it was kept 


two months under water, but it neither b^nta 
ptitrid, nor was converted into that fatty sub¬ 
stance obtainedfrom recent muscle. Hence Mr 
Hatchett is of opinion, that the readiness witlr 
which muscle becomes putrid is principally 
owing to the gelatin, which is mixed with it in 
large proportion, and which, with the natural 
quantity of moisture, is requisite to give the 
fibre a proper degree of toughness and flexibi¬ 
lity. 

The residuum afforded by muscular fibre, 
which had been long steeped in dilute nitric 
acid, and afterward immersed in ammonia, 
consisted princi]ially of fat, mixed with a small 
portion of the fibre which had not been suffi¬ 
ciently acted upon by the acid, and little or no 
earthy matter was thus obtained. But when 
the prepared muscular fibre was dissolved in 
boiling nitric acid, a complete solution, re¬ 
sembling that of uibmncn in its general pro¬ 
perties, was formed, and some fat floated in 
drops at the top of the liquor. Aininunia was 
then added, so us to sii|x.rsaturatc the acid, and 
produced the same effects as on ihe nitric solu¬ 
tions of albumen, excepting that a copious 
n'hlte precipitate was obtained. This precipi¬ 
tate, while moist, was .agitated with a quantity 
of acetous acid, which dissolved, and separated 
a small portion of phosphat of lime ; but the 
remainder and by much the greatest part of 
this precipitate was scarcely attacked, even when 

the acid was boiled. 

When exposed to a red heat, it becomes 
dark grey, and then nearly white; after which 
it was in the state of catbonat of lime. 

Another part was dissolved in nitric acid, and 
lime was precipitated by carbonat of sotla. The 
slight excess of the latter w-as then saturated by 
acetous acid, and tlic whole was boiled to exp^ 
the carbonic acid; after which the liquor from 
its cH'cets on solutions of lime, barytes, &c. 
evidently contained oxalic acid in solution; the 
precipitate was therefore, oxalat of lime mixed 
with a verj’small quantity of phos]>hat of lime; 
aOO grains of the dry iniisciilar fibre, dissolved 
and boiled with a nitric acid, aiforded 17 grains 
of this precipitate. 

Ahhnngh it is known that the gelatinous 
liquor obtained from muscle by lioihng water- 
contains phosphats of soda anil of lime, yet 
Hatchett did not imagine tiic greater part of 
the latter could he so completely separated. 
He, ihcrcfoie, in some inea-iirc, repealed the 
experiment on the muscle of teal, and found 
phosphats of soda and of lime in the liquor. 
But when the muscle was afternards dissolved 
in boiling nitric acid, and the solution saturated 
with aniuionia, he was surprised to find, al¬ 
though the same change in colour was produc¬ 
ed as in all the former c.xperiinetits, the liquor 
remained transparent, and even after several 
days, only a few scattered particles appeared at 
the Attorn of the vessel. 

Another experiment was made on the recent 
muscle of mutton, hut this was iinmediiitely 
dissolved in nitric acid,without being previously 
boiled in water. The fat being separated, 
the solution was as before salnratra with am¬ 
monia, and as usual became of^a deep orange 
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eolpor, or Tellowish brown; in a few hours 
also, a small quantily of white precipitate sub¬ 
sided. This precipitate, however, was com¬ 
pletely and readily soluble in acetous acid, and 
in every respect proved to be phosphat of lime. 

'Htis chcniisl observes, that the liquor from 
which the above precipitate was separated, as 
well as those allbrdcd by the muscle of ve.al, by 
the prepared musc le of beef (as well as by the 
solutions of tortoiseshell and albumen) in boil, 
ing nitric acid, subscuuciitly saturated with 
ammonia, all containecl a considerable irortion 
of uncombined oxalic acid, which was separat¬ 
ed by the acetile of lime and of lead. But he 
did not find oxalic acid in the solutions formed 
by immersing tlic bodies, for a long time, in 
cold and dilute nitiic acid; neither did he find 
oxalic acid in solutions made by dissolving the 
substances in boiling muriatic acid. It is evi¬ 
dent, therefore, that the oxalic acid, observed in 
the above experiments, was a product of the 
operations, aud not an cduet of tne substances. 

Hatchett concludes, from the experiments 
upon the above muscular substances, that they 
coutaiii lime in vjiious propoitious, aud in two 
diil'ereiit states, \ iz. carbunut and phosphat, aud 
that the greater pun of the latter is gradually 
separatetl, in conjur.ciioii wiili ihcgtiaiiii, by 
means of boiling water. Not that the phosjrhat 
of lime is an cssenti.al ingredient in gelatinous 
substances, on the contrary, isinglass, wliich is 
a perfectly gelatinous body, .atfords but a mere 
■visible trace of it. Tlie iimsciilar fibre of beef 
appears to have been nearly deprived ofils phos- 
phatof lime, by the long continued and repeated 
boiling in water tn which it had been sni ijccted; 
but still so large a quantity of lime remained, 
that when oxalic acid was formctl by the action 
of the boiling nitric acid, it combined with 
lime and funned an oxaiat amounting to IQ 
grains from 200 gr.rins of the dry iimscular 
fibre, dissolved in nitric acid, and precipitated 
by ammonia. He tlocs not know what quan¬ 
tity oflinie was separ.atcd with the gelatin; but 
from the <}uaniilyof lime remaining, and which 
afterwards combined with oxalic acid, the 
muscle of beef must contain a considerable 
portion of earthy matter; and as by the experi¬ 
ment on the muscle of veal, scarcely any pre¬ 
cipitate was obtained after it had been boiled, 
and as but a small portion of phosphat of lime 
was present in the gelatinous liquiil, it appears, 
that in this muscle, the whole of the small por¬ 
tion of lime it container! was in the state of 
phosphat; and this being nearly separated, 
there did not remain any part of uncombined 
lime or carbonat of lime, which by uniting 
with the oxalic acid (subsequently produced) 
would form an oxaiat; and as lime in the states 
of phosphat and carbonat is so much more 
abundant in the muscle of iieef than in that of 
veal, it may be inferred that the earthy matter 
is more abundant in the coarse and rigid fibre 
of adult and aged animals, than in the tender 
fibre of young ones; and this seems to be cor¬ 
roborated by the tendency to morbid ossifica¬ 
tion, jr> frequently observed in aged individuals 
of the human spccit s. Five hunrlrcd grains of 
Uie dry prepared muscular fibre of beef, when 
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distilled, left 108 grains of coal, which,- by in< 
cineraliou, afforded 25,60 grains of earthy re- 
sidiim; the coal may theremre he estimated at 
83,40 grains, 'lire greatest part of these 3d,GO 
grains was carbonat of lime mixed with 
some pure lime and a small portion of phos- 
diat; and there can be no doubt but that the 
utter would have been more abundant, had it 
not been for the repeated boilings to which the 
muscular fibre had been subjected. The recent 
muscles of veal and mutton were, with great 
diilicuUy, reduced to ashes; for toward the end 
of the process, the ashes and remaining coal 
became coated and glazed with saline matter, 
which appeared to he soda, {larlly in the stale 
of phosphat. 

it appears, therefore, from the experiments 
already mentioned, that muscle or flcsn consists 
of albumen, gelatin, fibrin, the phosphats of 
soda and of lime, rniiriat of soda, the zoonic 
acid, and iron; but a iiioie exact analysis is 
necessary to ascertain its component parts with 
precision ami certainly. 

Fibre (Vegetable). Wood. Almost all 
plants contain a fibrous matter which is distin¬ 
guished by its cotuitaralirc insolubility in all 
rbemieal agents, indestructibility by spontane¬ 
ous change, and by a certain toughness and 
elasticity produced bv the strong Intertexture ot 
its minute threads. Tliesc fibres jire sometimes 
highly flexible and firm; as the stringy stalk 
of the hemp plant, the aloe, the bark of the 
birch, and otb< r trees that afford all ihevariety 
of matting. 'I’hey exist with greater hardness 
and brittleness iiv the cane, but are still highly 
flexible and elastic; and with yet greater den¬ 
sity and diminished Hcxihility they form the 
ligneous fibre or wood of the larger trees. 
The chemical analysis of vegetable fibre we 
shall give under the article Wood, 

Fibre of a root, in botany, a thread or 
longitudinal canal, imbibing moisture from the 
earth. These fibres properly constitute the 
roots of vegetables : the main body, whence 
they usually proceed, is the descending trunk; 
and will, in many plants, become a trunk, if the 
plant be turned upsiile down. 

A branch or subdivision of a fibre is called a 
fibril. Fibrilla. 

FIBRIN, in chemistry, the fibrous matter 
of animals or vegetables: or rather the matter 
which chiefly constitutes such fibres, and upon 
which the jieculiar power of such fibres de¬ 
pends. 4, 

This when pure is of a white colour and 
without smell or taste: it is very tenacious,and 
hence capable of elongation. It contains no 
iron on analysts; and as gelatine is more abund¬ 
ant in young animals, this is found more abund¬ 
antly in old. The other three chief bases of 
animal nialter are Albumen, Gelatiit, 
and Osseous earth, which see under their 
respective heads. 

It wa.s till of late conceived that plants, 
though they possessed a fibrous structure, did 
not possess the peculiar matter of fibrin. In 
the juice of the papaw tree, however,, that 
contains a very large portion of albuminous 
matter, fibrin has been fully detected by Vavi- 
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•uelin,-which may hence rank as a vegetable bone begins. It u of a 

Jswellasananimll matter. , r " 

Wlicn the juice of the papw tree is treatol in a different d.rec ion. I is ‘ 

with water the greater parulissolves; but there curved inwards and orwaids. fhis cumture 
remains a subs^nce ilisoluble. which has a is in part owing to the action of niuscks: 
greasy appearance. It softens in tlie air and m part perhaps to 

becomes vivid, brown, and semi-transparent. Of the three angles of the bone, that which u 
When thrown on burning coals it melts, lets tnrncil towards the tibia is the most prominent, 
drops of grease exude, ernTts the noise of meat and serves for the aUactnncnt of J uuerMs^ 
roa.Jliug, Ind produces a smoke which has the ous ligament, which, 


odour of fat volatilized. It leaves behind it no 
residue. This substance is fibrin, 'i'lie re¬ 
semblance between the juice of the papaw tree 
and animal mailer is so close ih.it one would 
be tempted to suspect someimposiiion.were not 
the evidence that it is really a vcgtiablc juice 
ijuifce unexceptionable. 

The properties of fibrin arc the following; 

1 . It is tasteless, fibrous, elastic, and resem¬ 
bles gh.ten. 

2 . 11 indissoluble in water and in alkohol. 

3 . It is lint dissolved by diluted alkalies. 

4 . It is dissolved wilbom difficulty by 
acids. 

5 . With nitric acid it gives out jiuich azotic 
{?•'"* 

0. In distillation it yields much carbonat of 
ammonin 'and (ill. 

7 . it soon pulrifies when kept nioiit, becomes 
preen, but does not ac<iuirc any resemblance 10 
cheese. See Fibre. 

FIBROLITE, a species of the topaz fiitmly, 
first observed by Bonriioti in the matrix ot the 
imperfect corundum, (ioltmr while, or dirty 
grev; hardness rather greater than that of 
(Uiartz; specificgra\ity 3 214; texture fibrous; 
cross fracture coin])aci; inievtial lustre glossy; 


resembles that of the foic-arm, and, like that, 
is a lUile inierruplcd above and below. The 
three surfaces of the bone arc variously impress¬ 
ed by differenl muscles. About the iiiidcilc of 
the posterior surface, is obsen’C'd a passage for 
the meduilary vessels, slaniing downwards. 
'I’hc lower end of the fibula is formed into a 
spongy, oblong head, externally roughand con¬ 
vex, interually sinooih, and covered with a 
thin cartilage, wlierc'it is received by the ex¬ 
ternal triangular depression at the lower end of 
the tibia. Tin- ariiculaiion, which resembles 
that of its upper extremity, is furnished with a 
capsular ligamenr, and f.irlhcr strengthened by 
ligairicntons fibres, wliicti are stronger aiul 
more, coiishlerable than those, we described 
above. They extend from live tibia to the 
fibuhij ill an obiuitic diieciion, and arc more 
easily tli-ceinililc before llian behind. Below 
ibis the libijia is lengthened oul, so as to lorm 
a considerable process, c.dled malleolus cx- 
terniis, or ihe oiUe,r ancle. It is smooth, anti 
coveied with carlil.ige on ilic inside, where it 
is contiguous to the a.-tragnlu.s, or first bone of 
ibc foot. At the lower and inner part of thia 
process there is a spongy cavity, filletl with fat; 
and a little beyond ibis, posicriorlv, is a .carti- 

1 • . _ . __ i*. _ .1. . 1 f .t 


cross traClUrc imvina* iwawv. ...... us 

infusible by the blovv-pipc; usually in shapeless laginoiis groove, for the tcmions of the peroneus 
Iragmenls.'^ Bournon obscrvctl one specimen longus and peroneus brevis, which arc here 
crystallized, in a rhomlKvidal {irism ; the angles bound down by the ligamentous fibies that ate 
of whose faces were St)® and I('.()°. It is com- extended over them. 

nosed, accordingtoCbcnevix,of.') 2 - 2 .i alumina. The principal uses of this bone seem to be, 
3 8-(K)'silica, and 3 ' 7 j a tr.vce of irott and loss. to aftbid origin and insertion to nuifclcs, amj 

FFBUII- s- Fiencli.) A small to contribute to the articulation of the leg with 
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fibre or string {Clu’i/ne). 

FI'BllOUS. a. French.) Compos¬ 

ed of fibres or st.mnna {Jiaenn). 

FIBULA. (//>«/«, quasiJli'ulttla, from./tgo, 
to fasten. So named because it joints logctbcr 
the tibia and the muscles.) A long bone of 
tile leg, situated on (jic outer side of the tibia, 
and which forms, at its lower end, the outer 
ankle. *Its upper extremity is formed into an 
irregular head, on the inside of vvnich is^a 


leg with 

the foot. 

Fibul.®, buckles, clasp«. This I.atlii 
word, generally taken, signifies all sorts of work 
that joints two things together. 

Fibula architectonic a, that which 
in architccuire wc call a nail, peg, key, and 
ring, and all that i.s made use of to join beams 
together, and other parts of building . Jn this 
sense Cicsav makes use of this word, in the de¬ 
scription he has made of the bridge that he 


irrcsuiiir neau, on luc uimvc « sivritinn/n wi ukil ui; 

slightly concave articulating surface, which, in built over the river llhine: Binis ntniiquc fibu- 
the recent subject, is covered with cartilage, lis ah extrema parte disiincbantnr. 
and receives the circular flat surface described Fibula, in rekitioii to clftiths, means 
under the edge of the external cavity of the buckles and clasps, that keep close, or tic up 
tibia. 7'his articulation is surrounded by a some part ofour eloaths. The Greeks and Ro- 
capsular ligament, which is farther strengthen- mans made use of them, and often adorned them 
ed* by other strong ligainciiious fibres, so as to with precious stones. Men and women wore 
allowr only a small motion backwards and for- them npon their cloatbs and shoes, and us^ 
wards. Externally, tllfc head of the fibula is them to keep up their hairs, aliqua fibnla cm., 
you"h and protuberant, serving for the attach- mam difflucnteiu colligans. 
mciit of ligaments, and for the insertion of the Fibula oymkastica, or Cithar®, 
biceps, cruris muscle. liniiuKliately lielow it, dica, used only by musicians and comedians- 
on its inner side, is a tubercle, from wbiclv a to keep clave the prepuce of children, lest they 
T>ifttofthe-gastrocnemusinteriuish.is its origin, should keep women-company, and lose their 
Immediately below this head the body of the voice, as wc learn of CeUus, T\^ same thing 
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was qsed to players upon the stage, to preserve 
their voice, as it is retried by Martial. 

Menophili penetn tam grandis fibula vest is. 

FICA'RTA. (^canuj from ^cus, a fig, so 
called from its likeness.) The herb fig-wort. 

FI'CHARD (John), an eminent lawyer of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, who died in l.’iSl, 
aged 69 . He svrote; 1 . Viroruin, qui snwri- 
ori noslroque ssecula eruditiono et doctrina ulus- 
ires atque ineniorabiles fuernnt, Vit®, 4to. 2 . 
Vitae jnrisconsultorinn. 3. Onomasticon Phi- 
losophica Medica syuonymem. 4. De Cautelis. 
5. Concilium Alarimoninic. 

FICINU.S (Marsilill^), a famous Italian, 
born at Florence in 14d3, and brought up at 
the expense of Lorenzo de Mcdicis, with whom 
he became a particular favourite. He was the 
first who restored the platonic philosophy in 
the west, to facilitate which he rendered the 
works of Plato and Plotinus into Latin. He 
died at Corregio in 1499 . writings are 
very numcrons, and were collected and printed 
in 2 vols. folio, at Basil, in 15(il and 1576'. 

FI'CKLK. a. (picol, Saxon.) 1. Changeable; 
inconstant; irresolute; wavering; unsteady 
{Dnfden). 2. Not fixed; subject to vicissi¬ 
tude {Milton). 

Fl'CKLENESS. s. (from Jickle.) Incon- 
etancy; uncertainty; unsteadiness {Sidney). 

FrcKLY. ad. (from fcklc.) Without cer¬ 
tainty or stability {Southern). 

Ff'CO. s. (Ital.) An act of contempt done 
with the fingeis {Caret!'). 

FICOIDES, in botaiiry. See Mesembry- 

ANTHEMOM. 

Fl'CTILIi. a. {Jicdlh, I.atin.) Manufac¬ 
tured by the potter {Bacon). 

Fl'CTlON. s- (Jictio, Latiti.) 1. The act of 
feigning or inventing {Sttlliii'ijhei) 2 . The 
thing feigned or invented {nalei^ti), 3. A 
falsehood; a lie. 

Fl'CTIOUS. a. Fictitious; imaginary 
{Prior). 

FICTITIOUS, fl. IficnHus, Latin.) 1 . 
Counterfeit; false; not genuine (Dry de/i.) 2. 
Feigned; imaginary {Pope), 3. Not real; not 
true; allegorical {Addison). 

FICTITIOUSLY, ad. (from Jiclilious.) 
Falsely; counterfeitly {Brown). 

FICUS. Fig-tree. In botany, a genus of 
the class polygamia; order trioecia; receptacle, 
common, turbinate, fleshy, connivent, cover¬ 
ing and concealing the frnctification in the 
same or a distinct plant. Male; calyx three- 
parted; corolless; stamens three. Female: 
calyx five-parted; corolless; pistil one; sedd 
•ne, compressed. Fifty-six species. India; 
West Indies; South America, and Austra¬ 
lasia. The most celebrated are as follow: 

1. Ficus India. Banyan-tree, or Indtan-fig. 
Leaves oblong, roundeu at the base, smoodi, 
entire, somewhat glaucous underneath, with 
impressed dots above: fruits nearly globular. 
This tree is the glory of the biamins, and is 
well entitled to their highest boastings. From 
the munificent display of its fruit, its astonish¬ 
ing longevity, or rather superiority to all dreay, 
aba its oversprea^ng arms, they regard it as 
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the best emblem of the deity, generally erect 
their pagodas in its vicinity, and pass their lives 
under its enormous shade. 

2. F. sycomorus. Sycomore, or Sycamore. 
Leaves heart-shaped, roundish, very entire, 
downy underneath: fruit sessile. A large tree, 
fifty fMt high, frequent in Lower Egypt; it 
buds in the end of march, and the fruit ripens 
in the beginning of June. It is cultivated in 
our own country. 

3. F. carica. Common fig-tree. Leaves 
palmate, in about three lobes, rough under¬ 
neath; f^ruit glabrous, pear-shaped, umbilicate 
It rises about fifteen or twenty feet, vyith an 
upright branching stem. The varieties are 
numerous, and for the most part produce ripe 
fruit in July and August. The chief varieties 
are, the large, oblong, dark, purplish-blue fig; 
the brown or chesnut; the green Ischia; brown 
Ischia; the Malta; the round brown Naples 
fig. The genus is a native of the south of 
Europe, and many of its varieties are cultivated 
ill our own gardens. The maturation of the 
fruit is often accelerated by a very peculiar 

K rocess called Caprification, which we 
avc already described under that term, and to 
which therefore we refer the reader. 

All the branches of the banyan, when they 
have reached a certain height, incurve, and 
when they have in this manner bent down to 
the surface of the earth, pierce it with their 
tendrils, which from stem branches immedi¬ 
ately become radicles or loot-branches; in con¬ 
sequence of which the original tree is ijosscascd 

at length of a vast multitiidu of enormous 
Iriink.s, each increasing in diameter, and rival- 
ifiK, or nearly so, the tiunk from which they 
S|ir3iig. All these trunks are continually send¬ 
ing Ibitli new branches which are again con¬ 
verted into new trunks sporting alike with 
lime and space, for the trunks never die spoil- 
tancou.s!y, nor is there any limit to their spon¬ 
taneous extent. The largest banyan known to 
Furopoaris is on an island in the river Ner- 
beddu in the Guzzerat,distinguishcd, in honour 
of abrimiii of high reputation, by the name of 
Cubbeer Burr. High floods have destroyed 
much of the extent of this tree; yet it measures 
round the principal stems two thousand feet in 
circumference; its largest trunks, each exceed¬ 
ing our noblest oaks, amqunt to three hundred 
and fifty; the smaller are piore than three thou¬ 
sand ; and it is said that seven thousand persons 
find ample room to repose under its shade. It is 
loaded in its season with an abundance of fruit, 
and is able to supply the same number of per¬ 
sons from the enormous quantity it produces. 

Ficos. {ficus.) A fleshy excrescence about 
the anus, in figure resembling a fig. 

Ficus carica, the systematic name of tha 
fig-tree. See Carica. 

FID. t. {fitta, Italian.) A pointed iron with 
which seamen untwist their cords (Skinner). 

FFDDLE. s. (p'uele. Sax.) A stringed in-.' 
strument of music; a violin {Stillingfleet). 

To Fi'dole. V. n. (from the noun.) I. 
To play upon a fiddle (Bacon). % To trifle; 
to shift the hands often, and Ao itbflting 
(Arluthnot). 
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Fl’DDLEFADDLE. s. (A cant word.) 
Trifles. 

Fi'nDX.EFADDi.E. A. Trifling; giving need¬ 
less trouble {Arbuthnot). 

Fl'DDLER. r. (from fiddle.) A musician; 
one that plays niwn the fiddle {Ben Jonson). 

FIDDLKJHAPED, in botany. See Pan- 

OURiECORM. 

F1T)DLESTICK. s. {fddle and stick.) The 
bow and hair which a fiddler draws over the 
strings of a fiddle (Hudibras). 

FPDDLESTRING. s. i^fiddle and string.) 
The string of a fiddle. See ViotiN. 

FlDE-JUSSOR,in the civil law, is a surety, 
or one that obliges himself in the same contract 
with a principal, for the greater security of the 
creditor or stipulator. 

PlDEI COMMlSSUM, in Roman anti¬ 
quity, an estate left in trust with any person, 
for the use of another. See Trustee. 

FIDE'LITY. s.(Jidelitas, Lat.) I. Honesty; 
veracity (Hooker). 2. Faithful adherence 
(Clarke). 

FIDES, Faith or Fidelity, one of the 
virtues deified by the Pagans. She had a 
temple near the capitol, founded by Numa 
Pompilius; but no animals were oflored, or 
blood spilt, in her sacrifices. During the per¬ 
formance of her rites, her priests appeared in 
white vestments, with their heads and hands 
covered with linen, to shew that fidelity ought 
to be sacred. 

To FIDGE. 2 'oFi'dget. v. n. (A cant 
word.) To move nimbly and irregularly. 

FIDICINALIS. (Jidicinalis, musculus.) 

See i>UMBRICALIS. 

FIDICULiE, in antiquity, the cords with 
which criminals were tied on the cquulcus. 

FIDU'CIAE.a. (Jiducia, \jit.) Confident; 
undoubting (Hammond^. 

FIDU'CIARY. s. (^^duciarius, Latin.) 1. 
One who holds any thing in trust. 2. One 
who de})ends ujion faith without works (liam~ 
mond). 

Fidu'ciary. a. 1. Confident; steady; 
iindoubting (Wake). 2. Not to be doubted 
(llowel), 

FIEF, the same with feud. 

FIEL1>, in antiquity. See Camfus and 
Elysium. 

Field, s. (pelt), Saxon.) 1. Ground not 
inhabited; nor built bn (Raleigh). 2. Ground 
not enclosed (Mortimer). 3. Cultivated tract 
of grouAd (Pope). 4. The open country 
(Shakspeare). 5. The ground of battle (JWi/- 
ton) 6. A battle; campaign; the act of any 
army while it keeps the field (Shakspeare). 7. 
A wide expanse (Dryden), 8. Space; com¬ 
pass; extent (Smallrtdge). g. The ground or 
black spotmt which figures are drawm (Dry.). 
10. (In heraldry.) The surface of a shield. 

F'ield-bed. s. (Jieldaxid bed.) A lied con¬ 
trived to be set up easily in the field (Sbak^ 
tpeare). 

Field-book, in surveying, a book used for 
setting down angles, distances, and other things 
remarkable in taking surveys. 

Tm field-book is ruled into three columns. 
In tfie middle one are set down the distances 
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ou (he chain line, at which any mark, 
or other observation is made; and in the right 
and left hand columns are entered the offsets* 
angles, and observations made on the right and • 
left hand respectively of the chain line. 

It is of great advantage, both fur brevity and 

E erspicuity, in large surveys, to begin at the 
ottom of the leaf and write upwards; denot¬ 
ing the crossing of fences, by lines drawn across 
the middle column, or only a part of such » 
line on the right and left opposite the figures, 
to avoid confnsiun, and the corners of fields, 
and other remarkable turns in the fences where 
offsets arc taken to, by lines joining in the man¬ 
ner the fences do. 

Field-colours, in war, are small flags of 
about a foot and a half square, which are carri- 
c<l along with (he quarter-master general, for 
marking out the ground fur the squadrons and 
battalions to encamp on. 

Field-fare, in ornithology. SeeTuR- 

DUS. 

L'ield-officer, in the art of war. Set 
Officer, 

Field of view, or of vision, is tht 
whole space or extent within which objects 
cun be seen through an optical machine, or at 
one view of the 030 without turning it. 

1 he precise limits of this space are not easily 
ascerUiincd, for the natural view of the eye. 
In looking at a small distance, we have an im¬ 
perfect glimpse of objects through almost the 
extent of a hemisphere, oral least for above 60 
degrees each way from the optic axis; butto- 
wanis ilie extremity of this space, objects are 
very imperfectly seen ; and the diameter of the 
field of distinct vision does not subtend an angle 
of more than 5 degrees at most, so that the dia¬ 
meter of a distinct image on the retina is less 
than of an inch; but it is probably much 
less. 

Fjelo-pieces, small cannons, from three 
to twelve pounders, canted along with an army 
in the field. 

Field-staff, a weapon carried by artil¬ 
lery men, about the length of a halbert, with a 
spear at the end; having on each side cars 
screwed on, like the cock of a match-lock, 
where the gunners fix in lighted matches whep 
they are upon command; and then the field- 
staffs arc said to be armed. 

Field-works, in fortification, are those 
thrown up by an army in besiegii^a fortress, 
or by the besieged to defend the place. Such 
are the fortifications of camps, hignways, &c. 

FI'ELDED. a. (from/eW.) Being in a field 
of battle (Shakspeare). 

FIELDING (Henry), a well-known writer 
of the present ago, son of lieutenant-nneral 
Fielding, who served under the dnke of Marl¬ 
borough, was born in 1707. He had four 
sisters; of whom Sarah is well known as the 
writer pf The Adventures of David Simple. 
On the death of his mother, his father married 
again ; and sir John Fielding, who succeeded 
him in tlie commission of the peace for Mid¬ 
dlesex. washis brother by this marriage. Henry 
was sent to study at L^den; but a failure iiv 
his remittances obliged him to retww in two 
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yenn, when his own propensity to gaiety and 
profusion drove him to write for the stage at 
20 years of age. His first dramatic piece, Love 
in several Masques, which was well received, 
appeared in 1727 : and all his |)lays and farces, 
to the amount of 18, were written before the 
year 1737; and many of them arc still acted 
with applause. While he was thus employed, 
he married a young lady with 1500/. fortune, 
and inherited an estate of 200/. a year from his 
mother: all which, though on the plan of re¬ 
tiring into the country, he contrived to ilissi|>ate 
in three years; and then applied himself to the 
study of the law for a maiil'tcuauce. In losing 
his lortunc, he acanired the gout; which ren¬ 
dering it impossible for him to attend the bar, 
lie with a shattered constitution had recourse to 
many extempore applications of his pen for im¬ 
mediate supplies; until, soon afier the late re¬ 
bellion, he accepted the office of acting justice 
for Middlesex, an employment macTi more 
profitable than honourable in the public esteem. 
Keduced at length by the fatigues of this office, 
and by a complication of disorders, he by the 
advice of his physicians went to Lisbon, where 
he died in 17.54. lie wrote a great number of 
fugitive pamphlets and periodical essays; but 
is chiefly distinguished by his Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews, and History of Tom Jones, 
of which, the immoral tendency of the latter 
cannot pass without reprobation. His works 
tiavc been collected and published, with Ills 
life prefixed, by Mr. Murphy. 

FIEND, s. (rieo'E', Saxon.) 1. An enemy; 
the great enemy of mankind; the devil (Sliak- 
speare). 2. An infernal being (.Ben Jonson). 

F1ENU.S (Thomas), a learned pliysician, 
horn at Antwerp in l6Ci(). After travelling 
through Italy he came to Louvain, where he 
was chosen professor of physic, lledicd there 
in 1()3I. Ills works are; I. Dc viribus Ima- 
ginationis. 2. De Formatione el Aniiuationc 
festus. 3. Apologia pro eodem. 4. De Caute- 
tiis. 6. Libri Cliirnrgici. 

FIERCE, ft. (Jitr, French.) 1. Savage; 
ravenous; easily enraged (Joh). 2. Vehement 
in rage; eager of mischief (Pope). 3. Violent; 
outrageous (Genesis). 4. Passionate; angry; 
furious (Shakspeure). S. Strong; forcible 


FIERENZUOLO, a town of Parma^ in 
Italy, 10 miles S. E. of Placentia. Lat, 44. 
6 y N. 1.011. g. 44 E. 

F1F.ZOL1, an ancient episcotml town oftli4 
Florciitino, in ltaly,d miles N.E. of Florence. 
Lat. 43. 49 N. Lon. 11. 11 E. 

FIFE, or Fiffario, a shrill wind instru¬ 
ment of the maitial kind, consisUng of a short, 
narrow tube, with holes disposed along the side 
for the regulation of its tones. It is not blown 
at the end, but at the side, like a German flute. 
iBitslp). 

Fifl-rails, in a ship, arc those that are 
placed on banisters, on each side of the tem of 
the poop, and so along with hauncers or mis. 
They reach down to the quarter-deck and to 
the stair of the ^ng-way. 

FIFP25HIRE, a county of Scotland, bouncT- 
ed on the N. by the frith ofTay ; on theE by 
. the British ocean; on the S. by the frith of 
Forth; and on the W. by the counties of Kin- 
rose, Perth, and Clackmannan. It is about 50 
miles long j its greatest breadth l6. “ This 
county,” says Mr. Pennant, is so populous, 
that exrcpuiig the environs of Loudon, scarce 
one in S. Britain can vie with it; fertile in soil, 
abundant in cattle; happy in collieries, in iron, 
in lime, and freestone; blessed in manufac¬ 
tures; the projierty remarkably well divided; 
none insultingly powerful to distress, and often 
depopulate a country; most of the fortunes of 
a useful tnediocrtly. The number of towns is 
almost unparalleled in an equal tract of coast j 

for tlie whole shore, from Crail to Cuirass, 
about 40 miles, is one continued chain of towns 
and villages.” This county contains g3,743 
iiliiiibitants. 

FITTEEN. a. (pyptyne, Saxon.) Five and 
ten. 

I'l'bTEENTH. a. (pypceotSa, Saxon.) The 
ordinal of fifteen ; the fifth after the tenth. 

Fi FT E E NTH, Dccima quinta, or Quinzieme, 
an ancient tribute, nr imiiosition of money, 
biid u|ioi» any city, borough, or other town, 
through the realm; not by the {toll, or upon 
this or that man, but in general upon the 
whole city, or town. 

Fi FI ELNTH, a musical interval equal to two 
oct.ives. 


(James). 

FPERCELY. od. Violently; furiously(A7<.). 
FI'ERCENESS. j. (from jirree.) 1. Fe- 

S ; savageiiess (Stvi/i). 2. Eagerness for 
; fury (iStdwep). 3. Quickness to attack; 
. keenness in anger and resentment (Shaksp.). 
4. Violence; outrageous passion (Dri/den). 

FJERIFA'CJAS. s. (In law.) A judicial 
writ for him that has recovered in an action 
ofdebt or damages, to the shcrifl', to command 
him to levy the debt or damages (Cowell). 

FI'ERINESS. s. (from fffrp.) l.Hot quali¬ 
ties; heat; acrimony (Bot/U^. S. Heat of 
temper; intellectual anlour (Addison). 

FI'ERY. a. (from <fre.) 1. Consisting of fire 
(Spenser). 2. Hoi like fire (Shakspeare). 3. 
Vehement; ardent; active (Shakspeare). 4. 
Passionate; outrageous; easily provoked (Sit.), 
6. Unrestrained; fierce (Drt/den). ti. Heat¬ 
ed by fire (Popp. 


Fifteenth stop. See Stop fif¬ 
teenth. 

FlFl’II, in music, dne of the harmonica! 
intcnals or concords; being the second in 
order, and expressed by the ratio 3 : 4'. In the 
natural scale it comes in the fifth place from the 
fundamental, being distant front it seven semi¬ 
tones. The ancients called it diapente. Tlie 
imperfect fifth, or semi-diapentc, is less than 
the fifth by a minor semitone. 

Fifth, o. (pypta, Saxon.) 1. The ordinal 
of five; the next to the fourth. S. All tlie 
ordinals are taken elliptically for the part wht^ 
they express: a ^</i, a fij'lk part j a 
third part (Swift). 

FPIT’HLY. ad. (from Jifth.) In the fifth" 
place. 

FI'FTIETH. a. (pipceojopa, SaxoQ.) The 
ordinal of fifty. 

Fl'PI'Y. a-(pyxis, Saxon.) Pi'f* hsift. 
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FlG,*oryiG-TREE. SceFrcus. 

Fig (Indian), or Cochineal. SccCac* 

TUS. 

Fig (Marigold). See Mesembryanthe- 
MUM. 

Fig-eater, in ornithology. See Mot a- 
CILLA. 

Fig-wort, in botany. See Scrophu- 

LAKIA. 

Tv Fig. v. a, (See Fico.) 1. To insult with 
ficoes or contemptuous motions of the fingers 
(Sfiaispeare). 2. To put something useless into 
one’s head (//Hs^range). 

FIGGING, in horse-dealing, denotes the 
introducing a piece of ginger (previously bitten) 
within the sphincter of the anus, where, by its 

R aiuful stimulus, it so irritates the animal, that 
e seems, by the cocking of his tail, the erec¬ 
tion of his cars, and tlie deceptive spirit he dis¬ 
plays in action, to be a horse of superior value. 

To FIGHT. 0 . n. pretcr../’oaff//I; part. pass. 
fought, (peohraii, Saxon.) 1. To contend in 
battle; to war; to make war; to battle; to 
contend in arms {Swift). 2. 'I’o combat; to 
duel; to contend in single fight {Esdras). 3. 
To act as a soldier in any case {Dryden). 4. 
To contend {Sandys). 

To Fight, v. a. To war against; to com¬ 
bat against {Drt/den). 

Fight, s. (from the verb.) i. Battle 
ton). 2. Combat; duel (JJrytfrn), 3. Some¬ 
thing to screen the combatants in ships (l)ru.). 

FI'GHTER. s. (from Jighl.) VVarriouf; 

duelist {Shakipeare). 

Fl'GHTING. participial, a. (from./?g/t<.) 

1. Qualified for war; fit for battle {Chromclcs). 

2. Occupied by war (Pope). 

Fightikc; f(’ock). ScpCockfighting. 
Fl'GMENT. If, ( figamentum, l.ai.) An in¬ 
vention; a fiction; ibe idea feigned (/iroron). 
Fl'GPECKKH. s. f fig and peck.) A bird. 
FlGCKRO-DOS-VlNIlQS, a town of 
Portugal, in Estrcinadura, famous for excellent 
wine. It is seated among mountains near 
the river Zizere. Lat. 39 . 4y N. Lon. 7. 
45 W. 

FIGUERAS, or St. Fernando-de-Fi- 
GVERAS, a strong and important fortress of 
Spain, in Catalonia. Lat. 43. 18 N. Lon. 3. 
40 E. 

FI'GULATE. a. {^miajigulus, Lat.) Made 
of potters* clav, 

Fl'GyRABLE. a. (from fguro, Latin.) 
Capable of being brought to certain form, and 
retained in it. Thus lead Is fgurable, bnt not 
water {Bacon). 

FIGURABPLITY. s. (from fguralle.) 
The quality of being capable of a certain anu 
stable form. 

FI'GURAL. a. (from figure.) Represented 
by delineation {Brotou). 

Fl'GCfRATE. a. {Jiguratus, Latin.) 1. Of 
% eertaiR and deteiminate form {Bacon ).' 3. 
•iPi^embling any thing of a determinate fornv: 

stones retaining the forms of shells 
io which they were formed by the deluge. 

Figorate, or pigural number^, cer¬ 
tain pmktof numbers found by adding togcilier 
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first a rank of units, which is the first <wder# 
which gives the. ad order; then these adde4 
give the 3d order; .audsoon. Hence the seve¬ 
ral orders of figurate numbers, are as follow; . 


First order - 1.1. 

1 . 

1.1. &C. 

2d order 

- 1.3. 

3 . 

4.5. ize. 

3d order 

- 1.3. 

G . 

10 . 15. Sec. 

4th order 

- 1.4. 

10 . 

20.35. See. 

3 th order 

- 1.3. 

13 . 

35 . yo.itc. 


The first order consists all of equals, and the 
2d order of the natural arithmetical progression; 
the 3d order is also called triangular numbers, 
the 4th pymmidals', the 5th second pyrami- 
dals, &c. If the common difl'erence of the 
first progression were 2, the successive sums 
would be the series of square numbers, 1,4, 
9, iC, See. If it were 3, the series would be 
pentagonal numbers, I, 5, 13,22, Sea. Ific 
were 4, the series would be hexagonal nuin- 
hers, 1, 6, 15, 28, See. And the reason of the 
names, triangles, squares, pentagons, &c. is 
that such numbers may be placcct in the forth 
of those regular figures. See Muclaurin'a 
Fluxions, ISlalcoliu's Arithmetic, and Simp¬ 
son’s Algebra. 

FlGUllATPON. s. (./?gara/io», loitin.) 1. 
Determination to a certain form {Bacon). 2. 
The act of giving a certain form {Bacon). 

FI'GHIlATlVE. rt. {fguratif, French.) 1 . 
Representing something else; typical; repre- 
scntatiic {Ilookcr). 2- Not literal {Slilttnff- 

Jieet). :i. Full of fi|iurcs; full of rhetorical 

exornations {Dryden). 

Figurative (Connterjioise and Descant}. 
Sec Counterpoise and Descant. 

Fi'GURATIVELY. ad. By a figure; in a 
sense difl'erent from that which words origi¬ 
nally imply; not literally {Hanmond). 

FFGURE. s. {fgura, Latin.) l. The (brat 
of any thing as terminated by the outline 
{Boyle) . 2. Shape; form; resemblance {Sk.). 

3. Person; external form; appearance mean 
or grand {Ciarhsa). 4. Distinguished ap- 

f caranoe; eminence; remarkable character 
dddhon). 5. Magnificence; splendour(/.ato). 
(r. A statue; an image; something formed in 
resemblance of somewhat else {Addison). 7. 
Representation in jiainting {Dryden). 8 . Ar¬ 
rangement; disposition; modification(/Fa(rs). 

For other meanings, see the succeeding 
articles. 

Figures, in arithmetic, are the numeral 
characters; or the charactere whereby numbers 
arc expressed, or written. Thus the number four 
hundred and fifty is written, or expressed, by- 
three figures, 450. 

These figures in arithmetic are the nine digits; 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 0. 

These figuies n ere first bronght into Europe by 
the Moot'S of Spain; and into England, as Dr. 
Wallis apprehends, about 1130. See Arith¬ 
metic and Chakactzr. 

Figure, among divines. See Type. 

Figure, in Rstrolojry. See Horoscope. 
Figure, in conic sections, according to Apol¬ 
lonius, is the rectangle contained under the latns- 
rectnm and the transverse axis, fii the ellip«qai4 
byptrbula. 
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Fio^rbs in gcometrft denotes a surface in* 
•lo&d or circumsccibed with one or more lines. 

Such are triangles, squares, polygons, circles, 
ellipses^ fee. 

Wolfios deflnes figure a continuum terminated 
by a perimeter. In which sense, figure is appli¬ 
cable both to superficies and solids. In the 
former case the perimeter Is of lines; in the 
second of surfaces. 

Figure, in grammar, is an expression that 
deviates from the common and natiiial rules of 
grammar; either for the sake of elegance or 
brevity. 

The best grammarians only reckon four figures; 
the ellipsis, pleonasm, syllepsis, and byperbaton. 
Others add two more; via. antiptosis, and enal- 

lage. 

FiGvaE, in heraldry, a bearing in a shield. 

Figure, in logic, denotes a certain disposition 
of the terms of a syllogism; particularly of the 
medium, with regard to the extremes. 

Hence it follows, that there are as many 
figures of syllogisms, as there are diiTerent con¬ 
nexions of the extremes with the medium; so 
that, tbcgigh the schoolmen ordinarily only 
reckon three, yet a fourth might be admitted. 

Id the first figure the medium or middle term is 
the subject of the major proposition, and the 
predicate of the minor. .This contains four 
moods, and applies to the proof of all sorts of 
questions) whether universal or paitJcular, affir¬ 
mative or negative. In tlic second figure the 
middle term is the predicate of both the pre¬ 
mises, and this contains four moods, admitting 
Only of negative conclusions. 

The third figure requires that the middle term 
be the subject of both the premises, and baa 
six moods admitting only of parUcular conclu¬ 
sions. The special rules of these three figures 
arc the following; in the first, the major propo¬ 
sition must always be universal, and the minor 
affirmative; in the second also the major must be 
universal, and one of the premises, together 
with the conclusion, must be negative; in the 
third figure the minor must be affirmative, and the 
conclusion always particular. 

In the fourth figure, called by the Peripatetics 
the indirect, and by others, the aalenical figure, 
as varying too much from the natural form, the 
middle term is predicated in the mqjor propo¬ 
sition, and subjected in the minor. Some logi¬ 
cians will allow this to be. nothing else hut a mere 
inversion of the first figure. It has five moods. 
Watts’s Logic, part iii. chap. 2. § 3. 

Fiovrs, in ancient music, it used for the dif¬ 
ferent dispositions of the notes in a consonance. 

Figure (Apparent), in optics, that figure, or 
shape, under which ap object appears, when 
viewed at a distance. This is often very different 
'from the true figure; for a straight line viewed at 
a distance may appear but at a point; a surface 
as a line; a solid as a surfece; and a crooked 
figure as a straight one. Also, each of these may 
appear of different magnitndes, and some of them 
of different shapes, according to tbeii' situation 
with regard to eye. Thus an arch of a circle 
may appear a straight line; a squue or panllelo- 
gram, a trapezium, or ewen a triangle; a circle, 
an ellipsis; angidar magnitudes, round; a sphere, 
a cirefe, foe. 

'Fiovre, in rhetoric, any mode of speaking In 
WliiCh words are detorted from their literal and 
jpnmitife tense. In stiict acceptation, the change 
•f a word is a trope, and any affinition of a sen¬ 


tence a figure; but they are confoonded even by 
the exBctest writers. 

A Figure, which, among related objeett, ex¬ 
tends the properties of one to another. This 
figure is not dignified with a proper name, b«»- 
cause it has breti overlooked by writers. Qiddy 
brink, jovial wine, daring wound, are examples of 
this figure. Here are adjectives that cannot ba 
made to signify any quality of the substantives to 
which they are joined:^ a brink, for example, 
cannot be termed giddy in a sense, either proper 
or figurative, that can signify any of its qualities 
or attributes. When we examine attentively the 
expression, we discover, that a brink is termed 
giddy, from producing that effect in those who 
stand on it: in the same manner, a wound is said 
to be daring, not with respect to itself, but with 
respect to the boldness of the person who infiicts 
it; and wine is said to be jovial, a.s inspiring 
mirth and jollity. Thus the attributes of one 
subject are extended to another with which it is 
connected; and the expression of such a thought 
must he considered as a figure, because the ut- 
tiibute is not applicable to the subiect in any 
pro|K>r sense. In the exprission bold dead, or 
fljfdo.r J'acinus, we extend to the effect what pro- 
prrlv belongs to the cause. But to give a com¬ 
plete idea of the subject, we insert the following 
view of the different relations that may give occa¬ 
sion to this figure. And here it will be observed, 
that the figure can never hax’c any grace but where 
the relations are of the most intimate kind. 

1. An attribute of the cause expressed as an at¬ 
tribute of the effect. 

An impious mortal eavc the during wound. 

_ — — — . — I ,, To my advenVrMt song, 

Tlial with no middle fiight iuteiids to soar. 

Paradise Lost. 

2. An attribute of tlie effect expressed as an 
attribute of the cause. 

Quos peritssc ainbos mxsero censebam in mari. 

PlAUTUI. 

No wonder, fallen such a pemideus height. 

Paradise Lost. 

3. An effect expressed as an attribute of the 
cause. 

Casting a dim religious light. Miltoh, Comus, 
And the merri/ bclK ring round. 

And the jocutid rebecks sound. Milton, Aikgn. 

4. An attribute of a subject bestowed upon one 
of its parts or members. 

Longing arms. , 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierc’d the fearful hollow of thin^ar. 

Romeo and Juliet, a«. 3 . sc. T. 

S’ A quality of the agent given to the instrument 
with which it operates. 

Wliy peep your award swords half out their shells? 

6. An attribute of the agent given to the subjeo* 
upon which it operates. 

Higlt’diuihiiig hill. Milton. 

7. A quality of one*subject given to another. 
Then, nothing loth, th* enamourHi feir he led. 

And sunk transported on the conseims bed. 

OnvssaY, viii. 837- 
A stupid moment motionless she stood. 

Thomson’s Summer, I. isa|h 
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B. /e drcinnHance connected with a subject, 
expressed as a quality of the subject. 

’Tis ours the chance of fighting fields <o try. 

Iliau, i. 301. 

Oh ! had I dy’d before that vnell-fo'igk wall. 

Odyssey, v, 395. 

From this account it appears, that the adorning 
a cause with an attribute of the effect is nut $u 
ugro'iiblc as the opposite expression. The ]]ro- 
gress troin cause tu efTcct is natural and easy: 
the oppu-.itc progress reseinblej. retrograde motion; 
and tliereture fianlivK height, nslonhk'd thought, are 
stiaiiicd uiid iincuiitli expicssions, which a writer 
of taste will avoid. 

Another rule regards this figure, that the pro¬ 
perty of uiio subject ought nut tu be bestowed 
upon aiiotlier with which that property is incon- 
gruofts. 

K. Rich.— -How dare thy joints fotget 

To pay their auful duty tu our presence ? 

Richard II. act. 3. sc. 6. 

The connection between an an fill superior and 
his submissive dependent is so intimate, that an 
attribute may readily be transferred from the one 
to the other: but awfuliiess cannot be so trans» 
ferred, because it is inconsistent with submission. 

Fioure of speech, as peculiarly distinguished 
from the above, and from those first referred tc, 
is defined, “ Ttie using a word in a sense different 

fiom what is propci to itand the new or un¬ 
common sciibeof the word is. tcmicfl the figurative 
sense. The fisiirative sense must have a iclation 
to that which is proper; and the more intimate 
the relation is, the figure is the moic happy. 
Mow oinarneiital this figure is to language will 
nut be leadily imagined by any one wliu hath 
not given it peculiar attention ; and tlicrefbro we 
shall eudiatour to unfold its capital beauties and 
advantages. In the first place, a word used figu¬ 
ratively, or in a new sense, suggests at the same 
time the sense it commonly bears; and thus it has 
the eficet tu present two objects ; one signified Ly 
the figurative sense, which may be termed the 
priiiripid ol^tj and one signified by tlic proper 
sense, which may be teimvd acccfioJ^i: the prin¬ 
cipal makes a part of the thought; the aecessoiy 
is merely ornamental. In this respect, a figure of 
speech is precisely similar to concordant sounds 
in music, which, without contributing to the me¬ 
lody, make it harmonious. 

To explain the matter by examples. Youth, 
by a figure of speech, is termed the morning of life. 
This expression >-igr)ilies youth, the principal ob¬ 
ject which enters into the thought; it suggests ut 
the same tigie., the piuper sense of morning; and 
this accessory object, being in itself beautiriil, 
and connected by resemblance to the principal 
object, is not a little ornamental. Imperious ocean 
is an example of a diflerent kind, where an attri¬ 
bute is expressed figuiatively: together with 
storing, the figurative meaning of the epithet tm- 
ptrious, there is suggested its proper meaning, 
viz. the stern authority of a despotic prince; and 
these two are strongly connected by resemblance. 

In the next place, this figure possesses a signal 
power of aitgrandizing an object, by the fidlowing 
means. Words, which have no original beauty 
hut whet arises from their sound, acquire an ad- 
VOutitlbas beauty from their meaning: a word 
■ifbifyiag any thing that is agreeable, becomes by 
that tneuns agreeable; for ue agrecablencss of 
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the object is coaimunlcated to its name. * ThSl 
acqnirtxl beauty, by the force of custom, afil^s* 
to the woid even when used figuratively; and tho 
beauty received from the thing it properly ngni* 
fies, is communicated to the thing which it is 
made to signify figniotively. Consider tbefbre* 
going expression impetimu ocean, how much more 
elevated it is than storing ocean. 

Thinlly, this figure hath a happy effect by pre¬ 
venting the familiarity of proper names. The 
familiarity of a proper name is communicated to 
the tiling if signifies by means of their intimate 
connection; and the thing is thereby brought 
diiwD in our feeling. This bad effect is prevented 
liy using a figurative word instead of one that it 
proper; as, for example, when vve express the 
sky, by teriiiing it the blue vnn'l of heaven ; for, 
though no woiic of art can compare with the sky 
in grandeur, the expression, however, is relished* 
because it prevents the object from being brought 
down by the familiarity ot its proper name. 

Lastly, hy this figure, language is enriched, and 
rendered more copious; in which respect, were 
there no other, a figure of speech is a happy in¬ 
vention. 

The beauties we have mentioned belong to 
every figurd of speech. Several other beautiea 
peculiar to one or other sort wn shall have occa¬ 
sion to remark elsewhere. See METArHOR. 

Not only subjects, but qualities, actions, effects, 

may be expre.«ed flgaraiivtly. Thus, as to sub- 

jeoN, gates of biealh for the lips, the aurferg kingdom 
for the ocean. As to qualities, feree for stormy, 
ill the expression,//eicc winler’, alius for profundus, 
altus piileus, allum mate ; breathing for perspiring, 
breathing plants. Again, a-, to actions. The sea 
rages. Time will melt her frozen thoughts, Time 
kills grief. An eff-ct :•! put for the cause, as lose 
for the sun ; and a cause for the effect, as bonum 
lubares fur corn. The rclati.in of resemblance ia 
one plentiful source of fl^iires of speech; and no¬ 
thing is more common than to apply to one object 
the name of another that resembles it in any 
respect. Height, size, and worldly greatness, re¬ 
semble not each other; but the emotions they 
produce resemble each other, and, prompted by 
this nsemblaiice, we naturally express worldly 
greatness by height or size: one feels a certain 
uneasiness in seeing a gieat depth; and hence 
depth is made to express any thing disagreeable 
by excess, as depth of grieL depth of despair: 
again, height of place, and time long past, prov* 
duce similar feelings ; and hence the expression, 
Ut adius repetam! Distance in past time, pro¬ 
ducing a strong feeling, is put for any strong 
fixiling; Xilul ntihi antiquita nostra amicilia .• Short¬ 
ness with relation to space, for shortness with re¬ 
lation to time ; Brevis esse labom, obscurusfo : Suf¬ 
fering a piiiiishmeiit resembles paying a debt; 
hence pendere pcenas. In the same manner, light 
may be put for glory, sunshine for prosperity, 
and weight for importanc'e. 

Many words, originally figurative, having by 
long and constant use lost their figurative power, 
are degraded to the inferior rank of proper terms. 
Thus the words that express the operation of ti e 
mind have in nil languages been originally figura¬ 
tive: the reason holds in all, that when these 
operations came first under consideration, thet«^ 
was no other way of dcseribiog them but by whW 
they resemb'ed: it was not practiczble to give 
them proper names, as may be done to ‘ohjecta 
that can be ascertained by the sight and tottch, 

a 
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A son. nature, jarring tempers, weigiit of woe, 
pompous phrase, beget compassion, assuage grief, 
break a vow, bend the eye downward, shower 
down enrsfs, drown'd in tears, wrapt in joy, 
warm’d with eloquence, loaded with spoils, and a 
thousand other expressions of the like nature, 
have lost their figurative sense. Sonjje terms there 
are that oaanot be said to be altogether figurative, 
or ahogeihcr proper; originally figurative, they 
are tendiipg tf) simplicity, without liaving lost alto¬ 
gether their figurative power. Virgil’s regimsatKia 
cura is perhaps one of Uiese expressions: with or¬ 
dinary readers, iaitcia will ho considered as ck- 
pressiog simply the eifeet of grief; but one of a 
lively imagination will exalt the phrase into a 
figure. 

For epitomising this subject, and at the same 
time for giving a clear view of it, lord Kames 
gives a list of the several relations upon which 
figures of speech are commonly founded. This 
list he divides into two tables; one of subjects ex¬ 
pressed figuratively, and one of attributes. See 
Mlemtnli qf tnUchm, vol. iL p. 303. 

Lastly, though figures of speech have a charm¬ 
ing efii>et when accurately constructed and j>ro- 
perly intrudiircd, they ought, however, tO 1)6 
scattered with a sparing band; nottimg is moie 
luscioiw, and nothing coioequently more sa¬ 
tiating, than redundant orinuneiits of any kind. 

Figure of the Sines, Cosines, Versed-sines, 
Tangents, or Secants, &c. are figures made by 
conceiving the circnnifereiice of a circle extended 
out in a right line, upon every point of which aic 
erected perpendicular ordinates equal to the sims. 
Cosines, &e. of the corresponding arcs; and then 
drawing the curve line through the extremity of 
alt these ordinates; which is then the figure of 
the sines, cosines, &c. See figs. I, 2,3,4,3, 0,1, 
». pi. 68. 

Conth-ucHon of the figures of Sines, Coiines, 3>V. 

J/:t ADB, &e. (fig. 1.) be the circle, AD an arc, 
DE its sine, CE its cosine, AE the versed sine, 
AF the tangent, GH the cotangent, CF the 
secant, and CII the co.speant. Draw a right line 
ca equal to the whole ciicnmrerenee ADGUAof 
the circle, upon which lay off also the lengths of 
several arcs, as tlie arcs at every 10®, fioni 0 at a, 
to 360® at the other cud at a ; upon these p.jint.s 
raise perpendicular ordinates, upwards or down¬ 
wards, according as the sine, cosine, &c. is affir¬ 
mative or negative in that part of the ciicle; 
lastly, upon these ordinates set olF the length of 
the sines, cosines, &c. corresponding to the arcs 
at those points of the line or circumference aa, 
drawing a curve line throngh the extremities of all 
these ordinates; which will be the figure of the 
sines, cosines, versedsines, tangents, cotangents, 
secants, and cosecants, as in the figures. Where 
it may be observed, that the following curves are 
the"same, viz. tho^e of the sines and cosines, those 
of the tangents and cotangents, and those of the 
■eedhts and cosecants; only some of their paits 
• little diffifrently plac^. 

It may be known when any of these lines, viz. 
the sines, cosines, &c. are affirmative or negative, 
i. e. to be set upwards or downwards, by oh. 
serving the following general rules for those lines 
in the l>t, Std, 3d, aud 4th quadrants of tbe 
Circle. 

Thf ginps in the 1st and Sd are afiiiinative, 

in tbe Sd <uid dth negative: 


The cosines in the 

in the 

The tangents in the 
in the 

The cotangents in the 
in tbe 

The secants in the 

in the 

The cosecants in the 
in the 

And all the versedsines 


1st and 4th are affimadre, 
2d and fid negative: 
Ut and 3d are affirmative, 
Sd and 4th negative: 
1st and Sd are affirmative, 
2d and 4tb negative: 
1st and 4tb are affirmative, 
2d and 3d negative: 
1st and 2d arc affirmative, 
fid and 4th negative: 
are afilrmative. 


To find the Equation and Area, Sic. to each of these 
Curves. 

Draw any ordinate de; putting r = the radius 
AC of the given circle, x — ad or AD any absciss 
or arc, and y =: de its onlinatc, which will be ei¬ 
ther the sine DE = s, cosine CE = e, versedsine 
AE = o, tangent AF=<, cotangent GH=t, secant, 
CF =/, or cosecant, CH = a, according to the na¬ 
ture of the particular constriiction. Now, from 
the nature of the circle, are ulitained these follow¬ 
ing general equations, expressing the rclatiuns 
between the fluxions of a circular are and its sine, 
or cosine, &c. 


• • . • 

rf —re to r’f 
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And these also express the relation between the 
absciss and ordinate of the curves in question, 
each ill the Older in which it stands ; where .t is 
the coinnioii ah.<<eiss to all of them, and the 
icspec.ive ordinates are s, c, f, /, r, /. and a. And 
lienee the aiva, of each of these curves has 
been found as follows : 

1. Ill the figure of the sines, when the fluxion of 
the area is found, its correct llueiit givis r»qp r 


\/ r*——r®—rc=r'v, the rectangle of radius and 
versed «ine, i. e. — or +, as r is increasing or de¬ 
creasing; which is p geiiei'al expression for the 
area. When $ — o, as at a or h, this exprc.ssiou 
b'jcomes o, or 2 r®; so that when ad becomes a 
qiu'drunt, af, »® is the area of afg. 

The length of the line or figure of sines is equal 
to half the perimeter of an ell'itse, whose axes are 
to one another, as 2 to I, and whose conjugate 
axis is e'lUdI to tli<- diameter of the circle, from 
wliich the line of sines is conceived to be gt-iie- 
rateil; us is ingeniously H(xnol 1 ^trated by Mi' 
Wallace, R. M. C. at p. ‘ISf. No. 8, Leyhoiini’s 
Repository. 

In the figure of cosines, we have re, the rec¬ 
tangle of the radius and sine for the general area 
adeci and whea af is equal to a quadrant, the area 
becomes *:p«. 

3. In the figure of the versed sines, we have r x 
AD—D£ for the area. When .\D or ad is a 
. ... S*I 41 ({ . „ , 

quadrant, this becomes—the area 


a/g. And wheij AD or ad is a semicircle, it be¬ 
comes 3’1416 r’ssthe area ahg in this figure. 

4. In the figure of tangents, we have r* x hyp. 

log. of for the area ode. When ad becomes a 

quadrant, the area ^ becomes infinite. Tbd^ame 
for tbe figure of cotangentf, begtuoiag at y tn» 
•taad of «. 
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d. for the figure of the secants, we have r* x 


hyp. log -—L, for the area o*, which 


expression is infinite when ad becomes the quad* 
rant, llie same might be remarked respecting 
the figure of cosecants, beginning at f instead 
of a. 

From hence the meridional parts in Mercator’s 
chart may be calculated for any latitude AD or ad: 
For the merid. parts arc to the arc of latitude 
AO: : as the sum of the secants to the sum of as 
many radii or : : as the area ade: to ad x radius 
dr or AD X -\C in the I at figure. See Emerson’s 
Miscellanies, p. 2M, &c. 

To Figure, v. a. (.Jlguro, Latin.) ' 1. To 
formsinto any determinate shape {Dryden). 2. 
To show by a corporeal resemblance (Spm.). 

3. To cover or adorn with figures (Shakspeare). 

4. To diversify; to variegate with adventitious 
forms or matter iHhakspeare). 5. To represent 
by a typical or figuraiitc resemblance (Jhoker. 
IJontif). 1 ). To image in the mind {Temple). 
7 . To prefigure j to foreshow ( 6 '/<aAtf/>t’are), b. 
To form figurativelyj to use in a sense not 
literal {Locke). j). 'Fo note by characters 
{Drydcn). 

Ft'GUKE-FLrNGER.atid Jling.) 
A jireteiider to astrology {(sillier). 

FILA'CKOIJS. a. ClVom Jilum, I..atiu.) 
Consisting of threads ( nanm). 

Fl'LACEIl. s. { /ilu':<ti'!.i.\, low Lal.^/f/mn.) 
An ollicer in the Coniiiion Picas, so called be¬ 
cause he files those writs whereon he makes 
pron^M (Ilarrii). 

FI'L.'\(i(). C’ollon-wced. In bot.iny, a 
genus of the class .syogencsia, order polvgamia 
iieeessaria. Ileceptaclc ^chaHy; dovviiless; 
i-nlyx imbricate; florets of the margin seated 
among tlic scales of the calyx. One speeics 
only ; a while woolly plant ol the soutli of Eu¬ 
rope, wiih sessile and nearly stcnilcss flowers, 

FlLAMEN'r, in botany, filamenlum, 
{Jilum, a thre.ul). The thrcail-like part of the 
stamen, supporting the anther, and connecting 
it with the flower. Pars ele\ ans adneclensque 
anthcranr. 

Filaments, in the same flower, arc: I. 
Equal, or ail of the same length. 2. Unequal, 
or of diflerent lengths. 3. Connate, or united. 
4. AUcrtialc. Most filaments are simple; 
some few are bifid ; and others tricuspidate, or 
broad and trifid at the end. 

FI 1.ANDERS, in falcony, a disease in 
hawks, &c. consisting of filainenU of coagulat¬ 
ed blood; oecasioned by the rupture'of some 
\ein, by wliich the blood is extravasated, and 
hardens into cords which inflame and become 
painful. 

Filanoers, in the same science, are also 
worms as small as thread, and about' an inch 
long, that lie wrapt up in a tifln skin or net, near 
the reins of a hawk', apart from either gut or 
gorge. This malady is known by the hawk's 
poverty^ by ruffling her tail; by her straining 
the fis4<^r with her pounces; and, last¬ 

ly, by'.rroaKing in the niglit, when the filan-, 
yers prick her. The disease usually proceeds' 


from bad food; and may be remedied by 
ing the hawk a clove of garlic. 

FILARIA, in zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order iniesiina. Rody round, filiform, 
equal and quite smouth; mon'di dilated, with a 
roundish lip. Eighteen species: 

A. Inresling mammals. 

B. -birds. 

C. -insects when perfect. 

1 ).-insect larves. 

The division A. found in difl'erent varieties 
in man, the cellular membrane of the horse, 
in tile lion, the martin, and hare. 

B. In hawks, owls, crows, storks, and poul¬ 
try. C. In the scarabieus fimetarius; silpha 
obsciira, c.arabas, and gryllus. D. In the pa- 
piliu .'irtica;; p. bctula;; p. qucrcus; sphinx 
Euphorhiac; plial.x't)a caja; ph. quercus; ph. 
pellioiicila; found under the skin of the larves, 
and very destructive to them; soineiiines soli¬ 
tary, and from four to seven inches long. The 
species chiefly worthy of notice is 

F. medinensis, of the division A, is the dra- 
cuHculusor Guinea-worm. Body entirely pale 
yellowish. It inhabits both the Indies, and is 
frequent in the morning dew, whence it enters 
the naked feet of the slaves, and creates the 
most troubiesotiic ilchings, generally accompa¬ 
nied with inflammation and fever. It must be 
cautiously drawn out by means of a piece of 
silk lied round ils head: for if, by being too 
much strained, the animal should break, the 
part remaining under the skin grows with rc- 
doiibit.J vigour, and often occasions a fatal 
inflammation. It is frequently twelve feet 
long, and not larger than a horse-hair. 

FILBERT, or Filbert-tree. See 

CoRYLUS. 

2b FILCH, i'. n. To ste.nl; to lake by 
theft; to.pilfer. Usually spoken of petty thefts 
{Gnu). 

FFLCHEll. s. (from Jilch.) A thief; & 
petty robber. 

FILE. s. {Jilc, Fr../r/«m, a thread, Latin.) 
1 . A thread: not nscci {Wotlon). 2. Aline 
oil which papers arc strung to keep them in 
order {Bacon). 3. A cal-alogtie; roll; series 
{Stiakspeare). 4. A line of soldiers ranged ojie 
behind another. 5. (peol, Saxon.) An instru¬ 
ment to rub down ptoiniiicnces (Hlbavn). 

Files (M.nnufactory of). Many useful 
tools have liocn inventctl for performing me¬ 
chanical operations, wliich tonsist of a num¬ 
ber of wedges or teeth, which inavbe conceiv¬ 
ed to stand ujion, or rise out of a flat or curved 
metallic surface. When these teeth are form¬ 
ed u|K>n the edge of a plate, the instrument is 
called a saw; but when they are formed upon 
a broiid surface, it constitutes what is known 
by the name of a file. The comb-makers ami 
others use a tool of this description, called a 
quonet, having coarse single teeth, to the num¬ 
ber of about seven or eight in an inch. Fine 
tools of the same kind, namely, with single 
teeth, are called floats. When the teeth are 
crossed thev are called files; and when instead 
of the notches standing in a right line, a num¬ 
ber of siniilc individual teeth are raised all oitt 
* 
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the surface, it is cailwl a rasp. As the art of 
making files is nearly the same in its practice 
with regartl to all the great variety of forms in 
which they are made, wc shall confine our de- 
scriution to that of the flat file. 

Very little need be said in explanation of the 
method of forging these articles. They are 
itsiially made of steel, or more rarely of iron, 
case-hardened. The forged files arc brought 
to a flat surface on the grindstone, and are then 
ready for the file-cutter. This artist is provided 
with a great number of chisels, consistiug each 
of a piece of steel of moderate thickness, hav¬ 
ing a straight edge, of grc.itcr length than the 
height of the chisel, the hack of which termi¬ 
nates in a blunt angle or point in the middle of 
its length, upon which the blows are struck 
with a hammer of about five or six pounds 
weight, for iniddlinjg sized files, having its head 
all on one side of the stem, so as to resemble 
the capital letter L, in order that it may by its 
own weight naturally dispose itself with the 
face downwards. The file is placed uimn a 
plate of lead on a small low anvil, close to 
which the workman sits, anti on the left side of 
the block of the anvil arc fastened the two ends 
of a leather strap, which he brings over the file, 
and by putting his right foot into the loop, 
holds It steadily in its |flace. In this situation, 
taking the chisel between his left finger and 
thumb, he applies its edge across the tile, where 
the cuts are to begin at the point, and gives it 
a blow } (he direction of the cut Iteing inclined 
towards the tang, or that end of the tile which 
is to go into the handle. Immediately after 
this commencing operation, lie lifts the chisel, 
places its edge behind the other cut, and slides 
It forward till he feels it bear against the bur or 
protnberancy of the former cut, at which in¬ 
stant he goes the second blow; a third is re¬ 
peated in like manner, and by a continuance of 
the same proceeding, the whole surface at 
length becomes coicred with single strokes or 
notches, each of which presents an elevated 
sharp edge. The distance between stroke :tnd 
stroke, or which is the same thing, the coarse¬ 
ness of the file, depends entirely upon the vio¬ 
lence of the blow, by which tne bur is rabed 
to a greater or a less height; but it is notdifli- 
calt with so weighty a hammer, after a very 
litde pfactiw, to give the strokes with great uni- 
forwi^of impulse, and to repeat them with 
such nequcncy as to perform this apparently 
delicate work with great speerl and precision. 
The coarsest files have about ten or twelve cuts 
in the inch of length, and the very finest have 
upwards of two hundred. 

As soon as the whole surface of the file has 
been thus cut, the workman files the bur off 
with a small file, so as to leave very little more 
of the stroke than what has enterra below the 
original surface; and then proceeds to give the 
second or cross cut, forming an anj^e of about 
sixty degrees, with the first range of strokes. 
'Die intention to be answered by filing off the 
ficst edges to afford a more even surface for cut- 
tfng the second, which is done exactly in the 
9tms laaoner as the lint range, and likewise 
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to give a suitable (iguic to the small t^eth 
lozenge-shaped uromineuces, which stand up 
upon the face of the file after the catting is 
completed. If this filing off were to be omit¬ 
ted, the teeth would be pointed and irregular; 
whereas the useful and durable figure is mat of 
a small rounded chisel or gouge. 

It may be remarked, upon examining a file, 
that the first cut is always maile more slantwise 
titan the second. If tliis were not done, the 
small teeth would^ll lie behind one another, 
in rows in the direction of the length of the 
file, which would make cortesiionding grooves 
in the face of any piece of work, that might be 
to be filed, instead of leaving the workman at 
liberty to vary his strokes, as is necessary when 
a flat surface is to be prorluced. • 

When the file is cut and finished on both 
sides, and on one or both edges, as may be re¬ 
quired, it is ready for burdening, which is a 
chemical operation of some skill and ingenuity. 
The heat is given in a furnace, where the work 
can be regularly disposed, and for fine work a 
tmifRc is used. Tne file is first exposed to a 
low degree of igniiion, which bums off any 
greasy or other mutter, that might adhere to its 
surface. It is tlieu dipped, cold, in the grounds 
or thick sediment of beer, and while wet into a 

f towder made of burned or parched horn, or 
cather, or other coally animal matter, and of 
common salt, and in this state speedily dried by 
exposure to heat. Any other mueilage which 
could be afforded at a moderate price would 
probably answer the same purjxise as the beer 
grounds. The file being then put into the ig¬ 
nited muffle, smokes and soon becomes red-hot, 
being not only defended from oxydation, by 
the covering of fused salt, and animal coal, 
which envelopes it on all sides, but lieiiig even 
rendered more steely upon its surface by the 
absorption of carbon. As soon as it has ac¬ 
quired the low red heat called cherry-red, it is 
taken out and plunged into pure cold water, 
which instantly cools it, and renders it very 
hard. 

There are several variations adopted in the 
hardening ytroecss by different workmen, hy 
means of wliicli they differ in their success. 
Some file-makers, as well as gunsmiths and 
locksmiths, produce the intended effect so com¬ 
pletely, that the wliolt; surface of their work 
nas a beautiful dull-grey aspect, every where 
alike; whereas,other operations pror[uce coally 
spots, which are obligcrl to be cleaned off. The 
files, when q^uite (Iry and clean, are slightly oil¬ 
ed and kept in oiled paper. 

The simple oyteration of file-cutting seems to 
be of such easy performance, that it is not at 
all to be wondered at that machines for this 
purpose should have been very early inventerl. 
Mathurin Jousse, in La Fiddle Ouverturc de 
I’Art de Serrurier, published at La Fleche, in 
Anjou, in 1627, gi^es a drawing and descrip¬ 
tion of one, in which the file is drawn along 
by shifts by wheel-work, and the blow is given 
by a hammer, which is tripped the ma- 
chineiy. There are several m the Machines 
Approuv^es par I’Academie Royale de Paris; 
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afid one in the American Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions, described also in the '.’d volume of 
Gregory’s Mechanics. Mr. William Nichol¬ 
son took out a patent in August, 1802, for im¬ 
proved machinery in the mnnufacture of files, 
the specification of which is published^ in the 
He^rtory of Arts, &c. vol. 2. S.* * 

The principal requisites in a machine for 
file-cutting are, that the file should be steadily 
supported, and the chisel adapted to the face 
without any unequal bearing. Files arc how¬ 
ever, for the most part, cut by hand; and the 
chief reasons are, I. The cut by hand is, from 
its very nature, exactly of the depth the bur de¬ 
mands; whereas, in a machine, if the stroke 
be not nicely adapted to the shift, the file may 
be eMicr shallow-cut, or its bur may be thrown 
too close by an over heavy stroke; and, 2, In 
machine-cut files, there must always be a niece 
left at the beginning, at each corner, which re¬ 
quires to be cut ofi' before hardening. This 
may be remedied in the ii’achincry, but it has 
notyct been done. (Jiriiis/i Encyclo.) 

To File. o. ». (from Jtlim.) A thread. l. 
To String upon a thread or wire {Arhuthuol). 
2. (from peolan, Saxon.) To cut with a file 
(/iay). 3- To smooth; to polish {Shaksp.). 
4. (from ril^n, Saxon.) To foul; to sully 
{Shoksprorc). 

To File. ».n.To march in a file, not abreast, 
but one hetiind aiiotlicr (liliukmore), 

Fi LE-FiSH,in icbtliyologv. SeeBa listes. 

FI'LKCUTTEll. s. (/7e and cutter.) A 
maker of filc.s (Moron). 

Fi l-FMOT. s. (from feuxUe morte, a de.id 
leaf, French.) A brown or jellow-brown co¬ 
lour (Swift). 

FI'LF.ll. s. (from file.) One who files; one 
who uses the file in cutting metals. 

FI'LIaL. a. (^filial, Vr. Jilius,l.a{\n.) 1. 
Pertaining to a son ; befitling a sou (Sidney). 
2. Bearing the cbaracier or relation of a son 
(MUton). 

FILIATION, a. (fmm filius, Latin.) The 
relation of a son to a fatlier; correlative to 
paternitv (Hale). 

^ FIL1RK(L SeePHiLfBEO. 

FILICES. Ferns. The fourlh family; and 
the sixth great tribe or nation, in Liritieus'.s 
general distribution of vegetables. The first 
order of the class cryplAgiiima in his artificial 
system. The sixty-fourth order in his frag¬ 
ments of a*natural method: and the fifty-fifth 
of his natural orders, at the end of sett, plant. 

FILIFORM. (Jilformis.) In botany, 
thread-shaped. Of equal thickness from top 
to bottom, like, a thread. Applied to peduncle, 
filament, style, and receptacle. It seems more 
elegant to use filament and filiform, than to 
translate them by thread, and thread-shaped. 

FI'LINGS. s. (fromyrVe.) Fragments rubbed 
oil’ by the action of the file. , 

FILIPENDULA. (Jilipendula,(Tovafilum, 
a thread, and pendeo, to hang, so natnctl be¬ 
cause the numerous bulbs of its root bane as it 
were by smalt threads). Saxifraga rubra. Drop- 
wort. The root of this plant, spirtea filipen- 
dala; Miis peanatis, foiiolis uuiibnjitbus ser- 
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ratls, eanle herbaceo, flortbua corymbostft of 
Litindus, possesses adstringent, and it is said 
lithontriptic virtues. It is seldom used in the 
practice of the present day. SeeSpiRjBA. 

FILIX. (^lix.) Male polypody, or fem. 
Polypodiiim itlix mas of Linneus. The root 
of this plant has lately been greatly celebrated 
for its effects upon the taenia solium or 
broad ta|)e-worm. Madame Noufer acquir¬ 
ed great celebrity by employing it as a spe¬ 
cific. This secret was thought of such im¬ 
portance by some of the principal physicians 
at Paris, who were deputed to make a 
complete trial of its efficacy, that it was pur¬ 
chased by the French king, and afterwards 
published by his order. The method of cure 
IS the following: After the patient has been 
prepared by an emollient clyster, and a supper 
of pannd.'i, with butter and salt, he is directed 
to take in the morning, while in bed, a dose of 
two or three drachms of the powdered root of 
the male fern. 1'he powder must be washed 
down with a draught of water, and two hours 
after a strong cathartic, composed of calomel 
and scammony, is to be given, proportioned to 
the strength of the-patient. If this do not 
operate in due time, it is to be followed by a 
dose of purging salts, and if the worm be not 
expelled in a tew hours, this process is to be 
repeated at proper Intervals. Of the success of 
this, or a similar mode of treatment, in cases 
of tasnia, there can be no doubt, as many proofs 
of it in this country afford sufficient te.siimony; 
but whether the fern-root or the strong cathar¬ 
tic be the principal agent in the destruction of 
the worm may admit of a question. 

Filix F./EM1NA. The fcnialc fern. The 
plant which is thus called in the pharmacopoeias 
IS not the polypodiurn filix ftemina, but the 
pteris aquiltna; frondihus supradecom|X)sitis, 
loliolis pinnaiis pinnis lanceolalis, infimis pin- 
natifidis, 9U|wrioribiis minuribus of Linndus. 

The root is csieemcd as an anthelmeniic, and 
is supposed to be as efficacious in the destroy¬ 
ing the tape-worm as the root of the male-fern. 

Filix MAS. See Filix. 

To FILL. V. a. (jtyllan, Saxon.) 1 . To store 
till no more can be admitted (John). S. To 
store abundantly (Milton). 3. To satisfy ; to 
content (Cheyne). 4. To glut; to surfeit 
(Skakspeare). 6. IToFillomA To pour out 
liquor for drink. (). To Fill out. To extend 
by something contained (Drydeu). 1. To 
Fill up. To make full (Pope) 8. To Fill 
up. To supply (Addison), g. To Fill up. 
To occupy by bulk (Burnet). 10. To Fill 
up. To engage; \acmn\%y (Skakspeare). 

To Fill. v. n. 1. To give to drink (Shak- 
speare). 2. To grow full. 3. To glut; to 
satiate (Bacon). 4. To Fill «p. To grow 
full (Woodward). 

Fill.*, (ftoni the verb.) 1. As much as 
may produce complete satisfaction (Fairfax). 
2. The place between the shafts of a carriage j 
the thill (Mortimer). 

FI LLAGREE, Filigree, or Filiorane, 
work, a kind of enrichment on «)kl or silver, 
wrought delicately, in manner ^f little thread* 
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«*.j' grains, or l)otli intermixed. The word is 
couip iuiuled of /«/ or Jtluin, thread, and gra¬ 
ftin', grain. In L.itin u is called Jilat’m elabo- 
rafuht'opus, argititutn, aurum. 

There no manufacUtre in any part of the 
world that has been luoie admired and cele¬ 
brated than the tine gold and silver tillagree of 
Sumatra; and what renders it a matter of 
greater cmlosny is the coarseness of the tools 
employed in the workmtin' liip, and which, in 
the hands of .ni liuropeun, would not be 
thouglit snlFicieiuly perfect fo,r the most ordi- 
iprv pnrp'i.'cs. Th,- whole of this ingenious 
process IS (.itcnnistaiitiallv related in Marsdeu’s 
Account of Sumatra, p. 141. 

The work usually execiiu-d by ',oang ladies in 
this couiiirs under die title of tillagree, and of 
which tea-c.iddies, vases, work-baskets, &c. 
are consiructeil, is formed of narrow slips of 
coloured gilt at the edges, aurl curiously 

tolled up and glued in various fanciful forms, 
W’i'h tht gill edge outwards. 

s tftom^'//.) 1. Any thing that 
fills up room without use (Dtydc/i). 'J. One 
•wbese employment Ls to fill vessels of carriage 
{Mtirlmtr). 

TI'LLM'l'. s. {JSlet, French) 1. A band 
tied round the hta<l or other ])art (Drt/drn). 
2. The lleshy part of the thigh : applied com- 
nioniy to veal. {Diuden] 3. Meat tolled to¬ 
gether and lied round (Swifi). 

FiLi.fcT.or Fn.KT, in architccturp, denotes 
a little stpiaie iiiciiibcr or ornament used in 
divers places and on divers occasions, but gene- 
mJly as a sort of corona over a greater moulding. 

tiihti, III licrilitliy, a kiitd of oricor bor- 
dure, ermtaining only a third or fotirlh part 
of the iireadth of llie common bordtire. It is 
8up)}Osed to be witlidrawn inw'ards, and is of a 
differctit colour from the field. It runs quite 
round, licar tlie edge, as a lace over a cloak. It 
is also used for an ordinary, drawn like a bar, 
from the sinister point of the chief, across the 
shield, in manner of a scarf. 

Fxli-ets, in the manage, the loins of a 
horse; seated above the flank, beyond the last 
rib, and in a transverse line with the hip-bone. 
A horse long in the back, narrow acioss the 
loins, and tucked up (gieyhound like) in the 
carcase, is said to be badly made in the fillets, 
or, in other words, weak in the loins. 

To Fi'li-et. ». a. (from the noun ) I. To 
bind with a bandage or fillet. 2. To adorn 
with an astragal (Exodus). 

To Fl'LLIP. V. a. To strike with the nail 
of the finger by a sudden spring (Bacon), 

Fi'llip. j. A jerk of the finger let go from 
the thumb. 

FILLY, the female produce of a horse and 
mare I'sbe is called a filly foal, the first year; a 
yearling the second; ami a fiUy till four years 
old. 

FILM. s. (Fylmcpa, Saxon.) A thin pellicle 
or skin (Grautif). 

2b Film. v. a. (from the noun.) To cover 
with a pellicle or thin skin (Shakspeare). 

FII^IER (Sir Robert), an English writer, 
Ixun in Kept at the beginning of the 17th 
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century, and educated atTrinij^ college, Cam* 
bridge. Ills works are; 1. The Anarchy of 
a limited and mixed Monarchy. 2. Fatriarcha; 
in which he strives to prove, that all govern¬ 
ment was at first monarchical, even in the 
patriarchal ages. 3. The Freeholder’s Grand 
Inquest, tie died about I688. 

Fl'LMY. o. (from film.) Composed of thin 
membranes orjielliclcs (Pope). 

To Fl'LTER. v. a. (filtro, low l.atiii.) 1. 

To tlefecate by drawing off liquor by depending 
threads. 2. To strain; to percolate (Creio). 

Filter, or Filtre, in chemistry, &c. a 
piece of woollen cloth, linen, pa|M:r, or other 
matter, some of which are in the form of hol¬ 
low inverted cones, used to filtrate or strain 
liquors through. The fibre has the same use 
and effect with regard to litjuids that the sieve 
or scarce has on dry substances. Fillers are of 
two sorts. The first are simple pieces of pajter 
or cloth, through which the liqtior is passed 
wilhoiit i'dithei trouble. The second are twist¬ 
ed up like a skain or wick, a.'d first welted, 
then squeezed, and tttic end put in the vessel 
that contains the liquor to be filtrated; the , 
other end i> to be out, and hang down below 
the surface of the Ii(|uor: by means hereof the 
purv-t part of the liquor distils drop by drop 
out of the ve-'.el, leaving the coarser part be¬ 
hind. This filter acts as a siphon. 

Water is freed from various intpuritics by 
means of basins made of porous stones, through 
which the. water detcends Iw percolation and 
heroines puiificd. Biu as mtrring .stones of 
this kind ate not always to he readily procured, 

uilitr cuiitrivanccs iiavc been dcvi^itu j one or 

two of which wc shall here describe. 

A patent was granted to Mr. .loshita Collier 
of Southwark, for a most ingenious method of 
filtering and sweetening water, oil, and every 
other liquid. The follow'ing is the contrivance 
which combines the application of machinery 
with th'.; antiseptic properties of charcoal. Fish 
oil is one of the liquids which he had particu- 
latiy in view, to free it fiom every thing di.s- 
agrceable, cither in taste, smell, or colour, to 
accomplish which he poured a q.iantity of oil 
into a convenient vessel, heated to the tempera¬ 
ture of 120° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, add¬ 
ing caustic mineral alkali of the specific gravity 
of 1*25. He then agitated the mixture, after- ’*■ 
wards allowing it to stand till the sediment 
subsided, and then drew itoff’intotanotlier ves- 
.scl, with a sufficient quantity of burnt charcoal 
finely powdered, and a small quantity ofdiluted 
sulphuric acid, to decompose the sapouaceoua 
matter still suspended in the oil, when the oil ’ 
became clear at the surface; he then agitated 
the contents of this vessel, and left the coally, 
saline, and ttqueous particles to subside; after¬ 
wards passing it through proper strainers, when 
it became quite Uansparent and fit for use. 

'Ilie principle of the improved filtering ma¬ 
chines consists in combining bydtoslatic pres¬ 
sure with the mode of filtering per ascensum^ 
which procures the peculiar advantage of caus¬ 
ing the ffiiid and its sediment to take opposite 
directions. The filtering surface remains Ute 
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tame, while the dimMsions of the chamber in 
which the sediment is received may be varied. 
To adapt the machines to e\'ery purpose for 
which they are intended, chamoers must be 
])rovided of various capacities, for the precipi¬ 
tated matter. The space recpiircd is very great 
vyith respect to the oil trade, and as all dimen¬ 
sions will be required occasionally, no particu¬ 
lar limits can be fixed. For distilleries and 
breweries they may be smaller in proportion, 
and a very small chamber will be sufficient for 
domestic economy. If water is to be freed 
from noxious particles, it must be made to pass 
through an iron box in its way to the filtering 
chamber, and the box must contain charcoal 
finely powdered; the water is received into ibis 
box, and delivered by two apertures, which are 
opened and closed by cocks. Another part of 
the invention consists in filtering machines in 
the form of stills, in which charcoal may be 
repeatedly burnt after any fluid substances have 
passed through it, for the porpose of freeing 
them from noxious particles, or discharging 
their cclouring matter. 

To the filtering apparatus of Mr. Collier, 
instruments are attached for discovering the 
comparative (|u<ililics of oils, which depend in 
some incHsnre on their hpecific gravities; s])cr- 
inaccti oil, vvhen compared with fish oil?, be¬ 
ing as 873 to j)yO. To do this a glass vessel of 
any shape most convenient is cmployetl, with 
a glass hobble, and a thermometer. ' If the oil 
is pore, the bubble sinks, when the mercury 
rises to a particular standard. When sperma¬ 
ceti oil is impure, the bubble floats, ilioiigli of 
the tcmppi-atiire required. To determine the 
trndency of oils, used for burning, to congeal 
in cold weather, a free/ing mixture may be 
put into a phial of thin glass, into which let a 
thermometer be imnierscd, and a single drop of 
the oil permitted to fall on the outside of the 
vessel, where it will instantly congeal. As the 
cold profluced by the luixturu ilecreascs, let the 
temperature be observed, by the thermometer, 
at, which the oil becomes fluid, and runs down 
the sid« of the glass. 

When we reflect on the mcthwl which na¬ 
ture jnirsues in the filtration of water, we find 
that such waters as descend from hills, though 
passing through ’••md and rocks, are seldom per¬ 
fectly pure; but thattlvuse arc the most limpid 
which, by ascending, ooze out near the fool of 
a mounta\p. The cause of this difl’erence ap¬ 
pears to be owing to the circumstance, that if 
the water only descend through sand, the 
finest and most weighty foreign [larticlesgradu¬ 
ally penetrate through the sandy strata; on the 
contrary, when it is forced to rise through sand, 
all such ponderous ingredients settle at the 
bottom; because, from their greater spccifio 
mavity, th^ cannot ascend to the top. The 
lighter ]KirticIcs of fluid.?, consequently, in both 
cases remain in the upper Aratu of the earth or 
sand. 

From these considerations Professor Parrot, 
jim. of Paris, was induced lo give his filtering 
machine the form represent!^ in Plate 68. 
%. 9- 
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The principal part of the machinery 2ons»t« 
of a square vessel, bent in the form of an in¬ 
verted syphon. The curve may be circular, 
elliptic, or in any other direction. This vessel 
is filled with fine pure sand, till nearly the 
height of the dotted line .t, y, which denotcilt 
the ascent of the water lo D, whence it flows 
into the receiver. The part marked A, B, ' 
should always pnyect above this line, according 
to the size of the filtering machine. To A, B, 
there is attached a woollen bag, which is open 
at the top, and the lower part ol which touches 
the sand. It serves the purpose of collecting 
the coarsest impurities, and thus preserves the 
sand for a longer- time from becoming foul. 
The bag, ihcrcl'ore, may occcsionally be remov¬ 
ed, and rins'ed in clean water. It is evident 
that the water flows at A, through the bag into 
the filtre, and rises at the ]ilace marked D, 
which is considerably lower than the former. 
It affords a very agreeable sight to observe the 
most limpid fluid penetrating the uppermost 
stratum of sand, (ierfectly similar to that oozing 
from the purest natural spring. 

Professor Parrot remarks, that he procured 
a filtering machine made of block-tin, for as¬ 
certaining, by cxperhiu-nls, the purity and 
quality of water that may thus be obtained in 
a given time. It consisted of the following 
dimensions: ilie small diameter B, E, was eight 
Paris inches; the large of the whole machine, 
eleven inches; consequently the thickness of 
the vessel A,B, was one inch and a half; the 
breadth of it,two inthesand seven-eighths. The 
perpendic 11 lar height of tlie lower side, from C, 
Its basis, to the run I), whence the w'ater is¬ 
sues, was four Inches ant! one-tweifth; the op¬ 
posite height of the inoiiih A, B, eight inches 
and three-fourths; and the height of the sand 
on the side maiked D, was liirec inches and 
one-sixth. 

Allhough, in experiments of this nature, 
much depends on the relative size and purity 
of the s.-\i!d, which necessarily afford different 
results, yet professor Parrot has, alter repeated 
trials, deduced the following conclusions,which 
appear lo be well founded. 

1, That the difVcrenccof the n(i’eaH,ar water- 
level, has an essential influence on the quantity 
of the purified water thus obiainctl. 2. That 
a prolongation of the stratum of sand does not 
considerably diminish the product of the fillrc, 
but remarkably contribute.? to the purity of the 
fluid. 3. That if the water be forcetf to pass 
through the sand with inercased velocity, it 
will be less pure than by allowing it a proper 
time for its passage; and, 4. That a machine 
of the dimensions aliove described will furnish 
about three quarts of water In an hour,^ or 
eighteen gallons in tvyenty-four hours. This 
quantity, nowever, being UK> in propor¬ 
tion to the size of ilic machine, it is advisanle, 
either to Icjsen the difference of the water-fallj 
or, which is still better, to prolong the stratum 
of sand, in order to reduce the filtration of the 
water to half ihe quantity above stated, and to 
obtain it in greater puiity. Thus, a filtering 
apparatus eighteen inches long ftooi A to D» 
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two inches thick, and four broad, would afford ness; foulness; dirtiness (Sidney), 9. Cof* 
eteryhour six pints of very pure water. If, ruptinn.; iwdlution (Seulh). 
therefore, so small a machine, ct)iUaining a very Fl'LTIiY. a. (froni^/M.) 1. Nasty; foul; 
moderate stratum of sand, and requiring only dirty(SAoAspeore). 2. Gross; polluted (Dry- 
a difference of two or tlircei Itches in the height den), 

of tlic water, furnishes a clear and pure fluid. To FrLTRATE. «. a. (front filler.) To 
it follows that an apparatus on a larger scale, strain; to percolati-(,4riM'//«o/). 
provided with a bed of sand ironi Gve to six feet FILTRATION, a process employed in 
long, and admitting of a difference from twelve phurniucy and chemistry to separate fluids from 
to eighteen inches in the fall of the water, substances suspended in them. In many in¬ 
might be usetully employed in public wells, stances this is perfofmed by throwing the whole 
hyilraulic maclnnes, and even in camps, for the upon a conical hag made of any porous rna- 
suuply of an army. terials, such as flannel, linen or paper, which 

in the coiistructioo of large Altering ma- deuins the solid part, and allows the fluid to 
chines, professor Parrot justly observes, that pass through clear. When the quantity of 
they .slicudd nm be extended in the direction materials is large, and the solid of a nature not 
A, iJ, to a gieater leuglU than is absolutely easily to be sumended in water, a flannel or 
necessiiry ; as, in tliis ease, they will not re- linen bag is preferable, as being more expedi- 
quire any considerable diflcrcnce in the fall and tious than paper; and of flannel or linen the 
rise of the water; on the other hand, their latter is most advantageous where the liquor is 
bicjJth and thickness may he accordingly in- required to be |>reserved, as the former is apt to 
crca-cd. Thus, the diameter of such a nia- soak up a large quantity; while, when the 
chine would still more resemble that of a solid residue is the only valuable part, as in 
svpiiou. filtrating the cilrat of lime, fonned by chalk 

A very simple filtering apparatus may be and lemon juice, flannel auswcis as well, and 
ea'iily inuilc hy any coininon carpenter. It is is more speedy. 

notiiing more than a vessel of wood in form of In small quantities, and where accuracy is 
a fiuiinm of a square pyramid, of which the required, the material of the filter is generally 
' smaller end is to be downwards, and to have a a square, thin, unsized paper, first doubled 
gra-ed bottom. Over tills let there lie laid a layer from corner to corner, into a triangle, and the 
ofcharcoal, and upon that another of sand. The latter again doubled into half the size, making 
water thus strained through the sand and char- another triangle. This when opener! forms a 
coal will be purified: and both sand and char- paper cone, into which the li(|(ior is poured, 
coal may be changed for fresh whenever the ami which inU8l bceupporlcd by bciilg pUt tnlO 
im|)uriiies they have detained arc so accumulat- a glass funnel. 

cd as to render such change necessary. The substances that cannot be filtered in the 

Filter is also a charm, supposed to have a common way are those which act loo power- 
virtue of inspiring love. The word is derived fully upon the paper and other materials ein- 
from <>o.1fov, which signifies the same thing, of ployed. The concentrated acids and alkaline 
4 >iX(w, umo, I love. The Greeks, when tlieir solutions are of this kind. Where it is requit- 
lovc was without success, had several arts to cd to filter these, which is not often the case, 
procure the affections of their beloved. The they must be pour«l through a stratum of 
Thessalian women were famous for their skill coarsely powdered glass, or well washed white 
in this as well as other magical practices. The sand, in a glass funnel, 
means whereby it was effected were of various FI'MBLE HEMP. ». (corrupted from jTe- 
sorts; it was sometimes done by potions called male.) The light summer hemp, that bears no 
which are frequently mentioned in au- seed, is cdlcfl^mWe hemp (Morfimer). 
thors of both languages. Juvenal speaks FLVIBRl.^. from 

ibiis: (he extremity.) In anatomy. The cx- 

Hie magiciis affert cantus, hie Thessala tremities of the Fallopian tubes, 
vendic FIMBRIATE, in botany; Fringeu, 

Philtra, quibus valeant mentem vexare wliich see. 

' mariti.” FIN, in natural history, a well kiyiwn part 

of fishes, consisting of a membrane supported 
Their o|)erations were violent and dangerous, by rays, or little bony or cartilaginous ossicles, 
and commonly deprived such as drank them of The number, situation, and figure of fins, 
their reason. Plutarch and Cornelius Neiios are different in difl'erent fishes. As to number, 
report, that Lucullus, the Roman general, first they are found from one to ten, or more; with 
lost his reason, and afterwards his life, by one respect to situation, they stand either on the 
of them. back only, the belly only, or on both ; and as 

FILTERING STONE. See Marmor to figure, they are either of a triangular, 
aud Arentarius. roundish, or oblong square form. Add to this, 

FlL'lH.r. (ptlb.Saxon.) 1. Dirt; nastiness that in some they al-e very small; whereas, in 
ISandyt). 2. Corruption; grossiiess; pollution others, they are almost equal to the whole body 
(Tillolinn), ill length. . 

Fl'LTHILY. arf. (from filthy.) Nastily; Fin-fish, in ichthyology. SceBAL.iBNA. 
wully; mosaly (£(’jB##ri/»ge). _ Fin-footed, a. Palmipedous; having 

PX'LTHINESS. s. (bom filthy.) 1. Nasti* feet with membranes between the toes (Bro.). 
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ITNABLE. a. (from fine.') That admits a To settle; to fix any thingin one's own Old- 
fine; that (leserves a fine (.Hayward). nion (Cowley). 16 . To determine by jndiciat^ 

FlNiEUS (Oroiuins), or Fine', professor verdict (S/»oAjpeare). 17, To supply j to fur- 
of maiheinutics in the Kosal college at I^iris. n\&\i (Bacon). 18 . (In law.) To approve; er, 
lie was born in 1494, and early distinguished to find a bill. ig. 7o Fini> himtelf. To be; 
himself by a turn for philosophy and niathe- to fare with regard to ease or pain (L’Estr,). 
matics. But, notwithstiinding 'his great re- 20. To Find out. To unriddle; to solve 

E utation, he lited idl In'* life in poverty, arid (Ecc.). 21. 7b Find out. To discover some- 
:fl a family greatly distressed. He died in thing hidden (?^ew/on). 22. To Find out. 
15.55. His works were printed in 3 vols. To obtain the knowledge of (Dryden). 23. 
4to. To Find out. To invent; to excogitate 

FI'NAL. fl. (^nn/, Freneh.) 1. Ultimate; (Chronicles). 
last (Mi//o«). 2. Conclusive; decisive (Da- Fl'NDER. s. (from find.) 1. One that 
pies). 3. AlorUd ; destructive (Spmscr). 4. meets or falls upon any thing (Shakspenre). 
Rcsi>ccting the end or motive (Cb/ZitT). 2. One that picks up any thing lost (CVo- 

Final CAUSE. See Cause. show). 


FpAL LETTERS, among Hebrew gram¬ 
marians, five letters so called, because they 
have a diflerent figure at the end of words 
from what they have in any other situation. 
Tliese are caph, mein, nnn, )>he, tzade, all 
comprehended in the word carmiephatz, and 
which, at the end of words, are written thus, 
y, s),;, Q, 7; whereas, in any other situation, 
their form is thus, t, a, 3, a, a; on which ac¬ 
count they arc like wise called biform. Many 
of the mwlern oriental alphabets have, in like 
manner, diflerent figures for several of their 
letters when finals : the Arabic alphabet gives 
a diflerent form to almost every letter regarded 
as initial, final, or connected. 

Final, a town of (jeno.n, in luly, seatetl 
nn the shore of the Mediterranean. It was 
sold to the Genoese by the emperor Charles 

VI. in 171.3. It !s .30 miles S.VV. of GcnOU. 
L.at. 44. 14 N. Lon. 8. 4 F. 

FINA Lfi, a town of Italy, in theModenese. 
Lat. 44. 40 N. Lon. 11. 25 H. 

Finale. (Ifalian.) A word signifying 
the last coir!|X)sition performed in any act of 
an opera, or jmrt of a concert. ( Busby). 

F IN ALT, in music, the seventh above G 
in alt. 

Fl'NALLY. ad. 1. Ultimately; lastly; 
in conclusion (Milton). 2. Completely ; with¬ 
out recovery (South). 

Fl'NANCK. s. (French.) Revenue; in¬ 
come; profit (fjacoii). 

Fl'NANClKll. s. (French.) One who col¬ 
lects or farms the public revenue. 

FI'NARY. s. (from to fine.) The second 
forge at the iron mills. 

FINCH, s. (pine, Sason.) A small bird of 
which we have three kinds, the goldfinch, 
chalBnch, and bullfinch. See Fkingilla. 

To FIND. It. a. (Fyii'ean. Saxon.) 1. To 
obtain by searching or seeking (Milton). 2. 
To obtain something lost ' (Shahpeare). 3. 
To obtain something desired (Milton). 4- To 
meet with; to fall npon (Pope), 5. To know 
by experience (Cairlry). 6. To conte ut; to 
attain (Milton). 7 . To discover Ity study 
(Dryden). 8, To disiwror wliat is hidden 
(Cowley). 9. To hit on by chance; to pi^r- 
oeive by accident (Cowl^).' 10. To gain by 
any mental endeavour (fiope). 11. To rein.iik; 
10 observe (Milton). 12. To delect; to de- 
preiiend; to catch (Locke). 13. To leach; 
le attain J oh). 14. Tp meat ( Cowley). 15. 


FINDFA'ULT.s.(/ndand/a«/l.) A cen- 
siircr; a caviller (SAa^ipeare). 

FiNDHORN, a river of Scotland, which 
rises iu Inverncssshire, and crossing Natrne- 
•sbire and the N.W^; corner of Murrayshire, 
forms a bay, to which it gives name, and 
which opens into the frith ot Murray, at th« 
town ofPindhorn. 

Fi'NDY. a. (ryuteij, Saxon.) Plump; 
weiirhtv; firm ; solut: not used (Junius). 

FINK. a. (A’lme, French.) 1. Not coarse 
(Spenser). 2. Refined; pure; free from drosx 
(Ezra). .3. Subtile; thin; tenuous (Bacon) 

4 . Refinetl; subtildy excogitated (Temple). 

5. Keen ; thin ; smoothly sharp Bacon). 6. 
Clear; pellucid; transparent (Johnson). J. 
Nice; exquisite; delicate (Dai'iVC,. 8. Art- 
fu]; dexterous (ijocb/i). p. Fraudulent; sly ; 
knaiislilv .subtle (Spenser). 10. Elegant; 
beautiful in thought or language (Dryden). 
11. Beautiful with dignity. 12. Accomplish¬ 
ed ; elegant of manners (I'elton). 13. Showy; 
splendid (SwiJ'l). 

Fine. s. (fitn, Ciinhr.) 1. A mulct; a 
pecuniary pitnishmciit (Davies). 3. Penally 
(Shakspeare). 3. Forfeit; money paid fOr any 
exemption or liberty (Pope). 4. The end; 
cmtclusion (fin, Fr.) (Sidney). 

Fine, in law, hath vari .us applications. 
Sometimes it is used for a formal conveyance 
of lands or tenements, or of any thing inncrit- 
ahlc, being in esse temporis finis,-\n order to 
ciitofl'all coniroversie.s. Others define it to 
be a liiiul .'igrecment between persons, con¬ 
cerning any lands or rents, &c. ttf which any 
suit or wiit is depending between them, iu any 
court. 

Fine, sometimes signifies a sum of money 
paid for entering land# or tenements let by 
lease; and soincuiiies a ix-cuniary mulct for an 
ofl'ence coiamiued against the king and hi> 
laws, or agiiinsi the lord of the manor. 

Fines for alienation, infcodal law; 
one of the attendants or consequences of tenure 
hv va'.sal'.iiip. Kiiight-scrvicc, according to 
Black^tonc, was that of fines dne to the lord 
for tvciy .tl.enaiioi), whenever the tenant had 
occasion 10 ni ikc over his land to another. 
This dep. :’ 'vd on the nature of the fcodal con¬ 
nection , u i.oi being reasonable not allowed, 
that a fen !.■■ >(> should transfer his loid's gift 
to ■nui!!'i I. .md siibMitule a new tenant to do 
tlic bcii in his owu stead, without this cou- 
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8C0t o( th« lord: aiid, as the feodal obU);ation 
was considered as reciprocal, the lord also could 
not alienate his seignory without the consent 
of bis tenant, which CMinsent of his was called 
an attorninent. This restraint upon the lord 
soon wore away; that upon the tenant conti- 
nned longer. For when every thing came in 
process ot time to be bought and sold, the lords 
would not grant a licence to their tenants to 
aliene, without a fine being paid; appre¬ 
hending that, if it were reasonable for the heir 
to pay a fine or relief on the renovation of his 
paternal estate, it was much' more reasonable 
that a stranger should make the same acknow¬ 
ledgment on his admission to a newly-purchas¬ 
ed feud. 

2b Fine. v. a. (from the adjective.) 1. To 
refine j to |)urify (Joiy 2. To embellish ; to 
decorate: not u&ed {S/iakspeare). 3. To make 
less coarse (Mortimer). 4. To make transpa¬ 
rent (Mortimer), 5. To punish with pecu¬ 
niary penalty (from the suostantive) (Locke). 

To Fine. v. n. To pay a fine (Oldham). 

To Fl'NEDRAW. 0. a.(fine and draw.) 
One whose business is to sew up a rent. 
FINE-DRAWING or RENTERiNC, a 

dexterous sewing up or rejoining the parts of 
any cloth, stuff, or the like, torn or rent in the 
dressing, w'earing, &c. It is prohibited to 
firte-draw pieces of foreign manufacture upon 
those of our own, as has formerly been prac¬ 
tised. See BENTKRtNG. 

FFNEFINGERED. a. (_/?neand Jinger.) 
Nice} artful: exquisite (Spenser). 

Fl'NliliY. ad. iixomjine.) 1. Beautifully; 

elegantly (Addison), 2. Keenly; sharply; 
with a thin edge or point (Peacham). 3. Not 
coarsely; not meanly; gayly (Bacon). 4. In 
small parts; subtilcly ; not grossly (Roy/e). 

FINENESS, s. (from fine.) I, Elegance; 
beauty; delicacy (Sidney). 2. Show ; splen¬ 
dour ; gayety or appearance (Decay of Piety). 

3. Subtilty; arifnlness; ingenuity (Skaksp.). 

4. Purity; freedom from dross or base mix¬ 
tures (Bacon). 

Fl'NER. s. (from^ae.) One who purifies 
metals (Proverbs). 

Fl'NERY. j. (from fine.) Show; splendour 
of appearance; gayety of colours (Southern), 

Finery, in the iron works, is one of the 
tw6 forges at which they hammer the sow or 
pig iron. 

into the finery they first pot the pigs of iron, 
placing three or four of them together liehind 
the fire, with a little of one end miust into it; 
■where, softening by degrees, they stir and work 
them with long bars of iron, and expose at dif¬ 
ferent times die different parts to the blast of 
the bellows, in onler to raiae it as equally as 
possible, till the metal runs together with a 
round ihass or lump, which they call a half- 
bloom. They then lake this out, and give it a 
few strokes with their sledges; afterwards they 
carry it to a great heavy hammer, raised by the 
moUDn of a water-wheel; where, applying it 
dexterously to the blows, they presently beat it 
out into a thick short square. This they put 
into the finery again, and heating it red-hot, 
they work it out under the same hammer Ull it 
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comes to be in the shape of a bar in thomiddle, 
but with two square knobs at the ends, which 
they call an ancony. It is then carried into 
the other forge called the chafery. 

FIN^RING. See Veneering. 

FINE'SSE. s. (French.) Artifice; strata¬ 
gem, 

FPNGER. s. (pinjfrn, Saxon.) 1. The 
flexible member of the hand by which incn 
catch and hold (Kdiy 2. A small measure of 
extension ; the breadth of a finger ( fPilkins). 
3. The handthe'.nstrument ofwork (fPa/^. 

To Fi'nger. o. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
touch lightly; to toy with (Grew). 2. To 
touch unseasonably or thievishly (South). 3. 
To touch an instrument of muslck (Shak- 
spearc). 4. To perform any work exquisitely 
with the fingers (Spenser). 

Finger-board, that thin, black covering 
of wood laid over the neck of a violin, violon¬ 
cello, &c. on which, in performance, the 
strings are pressed by the fingers of the left- 
hand, while the right manages the liow. 

FINGERED LEAF, in botany. See Di¬ 
gitate. 

FINGERING, in music, the disposing of 
the fingers in a convenient, natural, and apt 
manner, in playing any instrument; but more 
especially the organ and piano-forte. Just and 
true fingering are of the first importance to the 
musician; but can scarcely ever lie attained, 
particularly with regard to the abovenicntioned 
iiistrunietus, without the directions of a skil¬ 
ful master. 

FBNGLEFANGLE. j. (fromyhng/e). A 

trifle; a burlesque word (Iludibras). 

FINGRIGO, in botany. Sec Pisonia. 

Fl'NICAL. a. (from fine.) Nice; foppish 
(Shakspeure). 

Fl'NICAI.LY. ad. Foppishly. 
FFNICALNESS.s. (from/mc«0- Super¬ 
fluous nicety; foppery. 

FINING. See Clarification. 

To Fi’NISH. V. a. (finir, French.) 1. To 
bring to the end purposed ; to complete ( Luke). 
2. To make perfect (Broome). 3. To perfect; 
to polish to the excellency intended (Black- 
more). 4. To end; to put an end to. 

FFNISHER. i. (from finish.) I. Per¬ 
former; accoir.plisher (iSiAaA.'fpreare). 2. One 
that puts an end; cadet (Hooker). 3. One 
that completes or perfects (MiRom). 

FlNISTERRh, the most westerly cape or 
promontory of ^ain, in p. 1? W. fon. and 
42. 51 N. lat. This cape is likewise the most 
westerly part of the continent of Europe. 

Finisterre, a department of France, 
which includes part of the late province of 
Hrctagne.. Its name corresponds to our word, 
the Land’s End, it being the most westerly 
p.irt of France. Quimper is the episcopal 
town. 

FPNITE. a- (finiius, I..atin.) Limited; 
bounded; terminated (Rrown). 

FPNITELESS. a. ((tomfinile.) Without 
bounds; unlimited (Brown). 

FPNITELY. ttd. (from finite.) Within 
certain limits; to a certain degree (Stilling.). 
FPNITENESS *. (from j/ti/c.) Limiia- 
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tton; cohSnieinent within certain boiindortes 
{Norris). 

FI'NiTUDE.*. (from jSnite.) Limitation; 
confinement within certain boundaries {Chey.). 

FINLAND, a province of Sweden, having 
the Gulph of Bothnia on the W. Russia on 
the E. the Gulph of Finland on the S. and 
Bothnia and Lapland on the N. The inhabit¬ 
ants differ from tiie Swctles, boili in their 
manners and language. In the beginning of 
1793 , a tract of land, of the circumference 
of 392,000 Swedish ells, siAldenly sunk to the 
depth of I.'} fathoms. 

Fl'NLESS. a. (from^n.) Wanting fins. 
Fl'NLlKE. a. {fin and like.) Formed in 
imitation of fins {Drydrn). 

I'U'NNED. a. (fioin ^»i.) Having broad 
edges spread out on either side {Mortimer). 

FENNY, a. (from fin.) Furnished with 
fins; formed for the element of water {Black- 
more). 

FJ NOCHIO, i n botany. See A n E t h u m . 
FINSCALE, ill ichthyology. See Gy pri¬ 
mus. 

FINTO, a term in music, applied to tlie 
preparation for a cadence which is not exe¬ 
cuted. 

Fl'NTOED. a. {fin and ioc.) Palmipe- 
dous; having a membrane between tlic toes 

FiONDA, an ancient episcopal town of 
Natoiia, in Asiatic Turkey. Lat. 30'. 45 N. 
Lon. ,'ll. .S" I’i. 

FK^UENTINO, an epiaoopal town of 
Campagna di Roma, in Italy, belonging to the 
Ecclesiastical Stale. It is 44 miles S.E. of 
Home. Lat. 41.4(> N. Lou. 13. 27 E. 

FIORENZO (St), a maritime town of Cor¬ 
sica, nc.tr the gulph of the same name. I.at. 
42. .'J.lN. Lon. 9 . 20 E. 

Kl'PPLE. s. {{tom fibula, Latin.) A stopper 
{Bacon). 

FIR-TREE. Sec Ft NOS. 

FIRE. s. (Cyp, Saxou.) l. The igneous 
element {Dryden). 2. Any thing burning 
{Cawley). 3. A confl.agration of towns or 
countries {Grit.). 4. Flame; light; lustre 
{Shakspeare), 5,Torture by burning {Prior). 
(j. 'I’he punishment of the damned {Jiaiah), 
7 . Any thing that inflames the passions {Sfiak- 
speare). 8 . Ardoiujof temper (rf/ZciYwry). 9 , 
Liveliness of imagination; vigour of fancy; 
force <jf expression; spirit of senliiueut {Cow¬ 
ley). 10 . The passion of love {Shadwell). 
11 . Eruption or imjtnsUiumation: as, St, An¬ 
thony's i\K. 12 . To set Fire on, or set on 
Fire. To kindle; to inflame {Taylor), 

To Fire. «. a. (from the noun.) l.To 
set on fire, to kindle {Hayward). 2. To in¬ 
flame the passions; to animate (Dryden). 3 . 
To drive by fire {Shakspeare). 

To Fire. o. n, l.To take fire; to be kin¬ 
dled. 2 . To be inflamed with passion. 3. To 
discharge any firearms 

Fire, in natural philosophy. Combustion: 
the decomposition of combustible bodies accom¬ 
panied with light and heat. 

This definition a^ees etjually with the popular 
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idea attached to the term, and the tenee Is whtcli 
it is Imployed in modern science. ■ • 

The word, however, has been used in vai’iouf 
senses by philosophers of various schools; and 
hence, in works of close reasoning, has of lata 
been generally exchanged for that of combustioni 
as a term affording a more definite meaning, and 
one less liable to mistake. See the article Com¬ 
bustion. 

Fire, under this view of the subject, is not a 
substance, but a quality. It supposes an igoeoua 
or combustible body; it supposes such body to 
be consuming or wasting away by a new action 
introduced into it; and it supposes this action to 
be attended with a copious emission of light and 
heat. All these may exist separately: but it is a 
compound operation resulting from the union of 
the whole that atone produces combustion or fire. 

Heat may exist without fire, for writer itself 
may be made to contain a very large portion of 
heat. In like manner, light may exist in a sep:^ 
rate state; for many putrescent substances elicit 
light without any sensible change in thev tem¬ 
perature ; the female glow-worm secretes it from 
an organ near its tail, the fire-fly from its body 
generally, and the pausus sphserocerus from the 
globules of its antennas; yet the light thus se¬ 
creted neither consumes the insect that secretes 
it, nor produces any sensible heat upon the ob¬ 
ject from which it is reflected. In the same man¬ 
ner the light of the moon is totally unconnected 
with fire; nor when collected by a convex lens 
into the most powerful focus do its rays manifest 
the least portion of sensible lieat. The changa 
produced in a combustible body in consequence 
of combustion, or its being set on (ire, may also 
be produced by another cause, and occur with¬ 
out any mission of li|l« w heat; but »uch a 

change cannot be called fire, because it takes 
place without the essential properties of fire, 
which are light and heat. It has; indeed, been 
called ik>w combustmi, but even this term is 
highly incorrect; for though the result is the 
same, the phaenomena of combustion do not en¬ 
ter into the change: and hence, this last effect 
has, with much more precision, been of late years 
denominated dcoxydation. The only body we 
are acquainted with that possesses all these sepa¬ 
rate powers ill itself is the suit: for the sun is 
now clearly ascertained to emit three distinct 
sets of rays; one set colorific, another calorific, 
and a third dcoxydiring; and hence, by difl'erent 
contrivances, the sun may be made to enlighten 
without heating, to h&at without culighteping, 
and to deoxydi^e without producing either of 
the other effects. 

Under most of the old systems of philosophy, 
however, fire was employed not merely to ex¬ 
press combustion, but in the sense in which 
the term heat or caloric is employed in the pre¬ 
sent day: and it was, on this account, necessary 
to distinguish the direct sense in which the term 
was used by some previous adjunct, and to de¬ 
scribe it as elementary or latent, and sensible or 
actual -. and by such philosophers it was regard¬ 
ed in the same manner as caloric is for the most 
part regarded among ourselves; as a substance 
s»i aeoeris, and not as a mere pi ivation of cold 
in the ignited body. See the article Caiouic. 

Such was the language of Democritus, Epicu¬ 
rus, and most of the Ureek philosophers.: and 
such was that of Boerhaave, tlomberg, and Craw¬ 
ford before the term caloric was introduced into 
the philosophical vocabulary. It was concaved 
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VO be a simple substance reared from a combina¬ 
tion t>f pr mordial atoms uniting in a peculiar 
mode, like any other simple substance, and 
rendered obvious or sensible by aggregation. 
This tenet of the Epicurean'pliilosophy, however, 
was controverted by Aristotle and the Peripate¬ 
tics, who maintainea that there was no such thing 
as elementary tire, but that heat is in every in¬ 
stance produced by a commotion of the element¬ 
ary particles of the heated body. 'Ihis latter 
tenet, together with the general philosophy of 
Aristotle, descended to a very late period of Eu¬ 
ropean learning; it formed a part of the creed of 
Bacon, Boyle, des Cartes, and Newton ; andaftcr a 
sleep of nearly a century, has again been in some 
degree revive by count Rumfurd and Mr. Davy. 

Fire in a sensible or collective state is well 
known to be one of the grandest agents of na¬ 
ture ; and for this very reason, perhaps, was re¬ 
garded amongst most nations in an early period of 
the world either as the creator and productive 
cause of all tliiugs, or, at least, as the substance 
from which the Creator produced all things. 
Hence the Persians, Ethiopians, Scythians, and 
Carthagenians, in the Old World, and the Mex¬ 
icans and Pirnvians in the New, paid divine 
honours to fire itself, or to the sun, which 
was esteemed the sublimcst representation of 
this element, Zoroaster ordained the erection 
of pyrea or temples dedicated to fire throughout 
all Persia. And even the Hebrews imagined lire 
to be the grandest proof of the presence of 
the Deity. Under thissymbul he appeared to 
Moses on Mount Ilurcb; and to tlie Hebrews 
at large on Mount Sinai, on the promulgation of 
the sacred law: and under this symbol he evinc¬ 
ed his protective jtrescnce every night, by assum¬ 
ing the form of a fiery pillar. And, impressed 
with this idea, the Jews were ever anxious to pre¬ 
serve it in a pure and active flame upon the na¬ 
tional altar. When, therefore, the Jews were 
borne away in captivity to Persia, the priests took 
the sacred fire of the altar and concealed it in a 
dry cave, with which none but themselves were 
acquainted ; and where, on their restoration to 
liberty, tlie posterity ot those priests found it on 
their return to Judea. (Maccab. ii. 1, IS.) Fire 
was regarded with an equal degree of veneration 
throughout Greece and Rome. Temples in every 
city were erected to the goddes Vesta—a name 
importing fire, whether derived from the Grecian 
laiut, or the Hebrew Kmit, and in every temple 
a lambent flame was perpetually burnuig over 
the idtar. And even so late as in the thira cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era, when Heliogabalus an¬ 
ticipated bis own apotheosis, and instituted the 
worship of himself over all the Roman empire, 
having erected a magnificent temple to his own 
divinity, he supplied its altar with sacred fire 
from the temple of Vesta, wliich be plundered 
for this purpose. 

We cannot be much surprised, therefore, 
that a belief so common among the people, should 
become a frequent doctrine among the philoso- 
phers'f and that all things'should be supposed to 
originate from fire as an element, instead of from 
fire as a god. Such was the opinion of Heracli¬ 
tus, who rendered himself more celebrated than 
any other sage of the Pyrean school, by the elo¬ 
quent but obscure and dogmatic manner with 
which he wrote upon this subject. In modern 
times, the same tenet has been frequently started 
afresh; and if not pressed to the full extent 
which It . was carried by Heraclitus, cxhibituig 


such intimate marks of analogy and aslociation 
as perpetually to remind us of the Heraclitaean 
system. Bufibn supposed ithe whole earth 
to have been at first a complete body of liquid 
fire; and to have consisted of a comet, and a 
portion of the sun's exterior limb carried off by 
such comet, in consequence of its having given 
the sun M oblique strt^e in the course of its or¬ 
bit. At its first origin, therefore, the earth, upon 
this system, was nothing more than a large vi¬ 
treous mass in a state of fusion. This state of 
fusion constituted the chaos of which every na¬ 
tion has some tradition: and from the chaotic 
mags, as it became gradually cool, the earth in 
its present state was progressively developed. 
He conceived this operation to have been the 
work of a multitude of ages, and endeavoured to 
reconcile the chronology of Moses with that of 
the Pundits of Hindustan, by conjecturiug 'that 
while the former only begins bis date from the 
period when the earth first became habitable, the 
latter calculate from the earliest origin of the 
globe in its state of liquid heat. To detail the 
argumeuts which have been adduced in opposi¬ 
tion to this and similar systems would engross 
too much time, as well as paper. We refer the 
reader, therefore, to the works of Woodward, 
Whitehurst, Howard, aud Kirwan. 

Dr. Hutton published a tbeo^ of the earth 
about fourteen years ago, in the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Transactions, in which, after contend¬ 
ing for the existence of an immense subterra- 
ncuus fire in its center, he endeavours to prove 
tliat every substance in contact with this fiery 
m.ass is fused by its operation; and when fused, 
raised by the violence of its heat above the level 
of the sea: that all the continents we have disco¬ 
vered, and the most solid strata of which they 
consist, have been thus formed; that new conti¬ 
nents arc perpetually rearing in the same man¬ 
ner from tne wasting particles of those at present 
existing; and that these new ones will ascend and 
appear hereafter, when those now existing shall 
have been emit eiy frittered away. This theory, 
which is in uo small degree confused and incon¬ 
sistent, has been attacked with ability and spirit 
by M de Luc and Mr. Kirwan, who attribute all 
the phenomena of nature to aqueous solution ; a 
theory more minutely adverted to in various 
notes ill Book V, of l.iicrctius, where tlie poet 
gives his own system of cosmology. 

M. dc Mairan has attempted to prove that the 
earth is infinitely more indebted for the heat it 
receives, to its own central fires, than to the rays 
of the sun. He allows that this latter, by adding 
some portion of heat to the surface of the earth,» 
the immediate cause of the vicissitude of the sea¬ 
sons ; but asserts, that were it not for the conti¬ 
nual ascent of an immense quantity of subterra¬ 
nean heat, though the sun were perpetually to 
illuminate two-thirds of the globe at once, with a 
beat equal to that at the equator, the entire orb 
would soon condense into one general mass of 
solid ice. His reasonings on this subject are 
too long and intricate for insertion. There is, 
however, much ingenuity in them, and they are 
to'be found in the Hist, de I'Acad. des Sciences, 
I’ann. 1765. It is pro{;ably from this theory 
that Klopstock has drawn his beautiful machi¬ 
nery of an interior world in the earth’s center, 
in which reside the guardian spirits of the globe, 
and the souls of departed saints; it is a parar 
dise, where celestial breezes blow, eternal splen¬ 
dour smiles, and the Almighty communicates. 
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ia-an especial manner, the wonders of his provi- 
flence and grace to the beatified inhabitants. 
Here a snn, that never sets or nses, shines with 
pure and uninterrupted radiance: from the beams 
of which the surface of the earth itself is perpe* 
tually nourished and rendered fertile : 

Von ihr fliesst ieben und wSrnie 

In die adern dcr erd empor. Die oberste 
sonne 

Bildet mit dieservertrautengehiiliinn den blu- 
migen fruhling 

Und den feurigen somnier,,von sinkinden hal¬ 
ve belastet, 

Und den heibst auf traubengebirgen. In ihren 
bezirken 

Ist niemals auf, und niemals untergegangen. 

Mci<sia's Ges. 

Frpm him, through alt the veins of upper 
earth. 

Life flows, and heat. The sun above by him. 

His fixt associate, aided, deck’d with flowers 

Hears the young spring, the fiery summer 
rears. 

Loaded with fruits, and autumn’s vine-clad 
realm. 

The bright horizon he for ever gilds. 

Nor sets, nor rises. 

Good’s I.ucretius, Note on b. I. v. 69fl. 

Under all these systems fire is contemplated as 
in a sensible slate, in a state of fusion or of com¬ 
bustion ; in both which it is, as we have already 
observed, rather a compound quality than an ori¬ 
ginal and unigenous element. 

The cause tif this eflect, the mode by which 
fire, as a quality, and more especially as a quality 
involving the three ideas of light, h--ut, and a 
wasting or consuming substance is produced, is 
a question that has not to this hour been satisfac¬ 
torily settled. Wc have entered at some length 
into the historv of the different opinions that 
have been held upon this sul^ect down to the 
system of Lavoisier, in the article Combustion, 
and have there hinted at a few of the objections 
that were offered to this elegant hypothesis upon 
its first appearance. The chief of these is directed 
against the tenet, that the light and heat trans¬ 
mitted during combustion, or lire in the popular 
acceptation of the term, are derived from the 
oxygen gass that is separated in the course of the 
operation either from the combustible body, or 
the air, or some other auxili^ material acting 
upon it. The objection that appeared to be facu 
to this tenet was that the oxygen employed is 
often in a liquid or even in a solid state, and vet 
that a greater quantity of light and caloricare emit¬ 
ted than when it is employed in a gasscous state; 
and the instances alluded to were combustion 
taking place, upon an union of nitric acid with 
the essentia] oils ot vegetables; and the sponta¬ 
neous firing of gunpowder in close vessels. The 
difiiculty was at first attempted to be removed by 
Brugnatelli, who conjectured that oxygen com¬ 
bines with bodies in two distinct states—some¬ 
times with, and at other times without, light and 
caloric : that in its gasseous form it always re¬ 
tains these two bodies; but by no means always 
when combined with solid substances, though 
whenever it does the same result roust necessarily 
follow in both cases. The conjecture is plausible, 
but still it is conjecture alone, and as such has 
been very farfrom provingsatisfactory to anyone. 
In the Journal de Cbimie of Mons. Vans, vols. 11. 
nad 111, other expiaQations have been offered, but 
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as little to the purpose. FinaOy, Dr. Thon^fott' 
has proposed his improvement upon the theory, 
which is by far the best that has hitherto Iieen ad¬ 
vanced, but which we forbear to enlarge upon, a» 
we have already noticed it tmder the article Com¬ 
bustion. See also the articles Light, Oxtoen,' 
Phlogiston. 

Fink arms, are all sorts of arms charged with 
powder and bail, as cannon, musquets, carabines,' 
pistols, blunderbusses, dee. See Cannon, Gun, 
dec. 

Fiae AN ROW, is a small iron dart, furnished 
with springs and bars, together with a match im¬ 
pregnated with powder and sulphur, which is 
wound about i'.s shaft. It is used by privateers 
and pirates to fire the sails of the enemy, and for 
this purpose is discharged from a mtitket or a 
swivel-gun. The match being kindled by the ex¬ 
plosion, communicates the flame t.> the sail, 
against which it is directed, where the arrow is 
fastened by means of its bars and springs. As 
this is peculiar to hot climates, particularly the 
West Indies, the sails being e.tremely dry, are 
instantly set on fire, and the tire is convey^ to 
the masts, rigging, and finally to the vessel it¬ 
self. 

Fi R E BALI., in the art of war, a composition of 
meal-powder, sulphur, salt-petre, pitch, &c. 
about the bignc.^s uf a handgrenade, coated over 
with flax, and primed with a slow composition of 
a fusee. I'his is to be thrown into the enemy’s 
works in the night time, to discover where they 
are; or to tire houses, galleries, or blinds of the 
besiegers; but they are then armed with spikes, 
or hooks of iron, that they may not roll Oh^ but 
stick or hang where they are designed to have any 
eflect. 

Fihk (Halls of], ill meteorology, a kind of lu¬ 
minous bodies, generally appearing at a great 
height above the earth, with a splendour surpass¬ 
ing that of the moon; and sometimes equalling 
her apparent size. I'hcy generally proceed in this 
hemisphere from north to south, with vast velo¬ 
city, frequently breaking into several smaller ones, 
sometimes vanishing with a report, sometimes not. 
These luminous appearances no doubt constitute 
one part of the ancient prodigies, blazing stars or 
comets, which last they sometimes resemble in 
being attended with a train; but frequently 
they appear with a round and well defined disk. 
The first of these, of which we have any accurate 
account, was observed by Dr. Halley and some 
other philosophers at different places, in the year 
nil). From the slight observations they could 
take of its course among the stars, the perpendi¬ 
cular height of this body was computed at about 
seventy miles from the surface of the earth. 
The height of others has also l^en comput^, and 
found to be various; though in general it is sup¬ 
posed to be beyond the limits assigned to our at-' 
mosphere, or where it loses its refractive power. 
The most remarkable of these on record appear¬ 
ed on the I Sth of Ji ugust, 1783, about nine o’clock 
in the evening. It was seen to the northward of 
Shetland, and took a southerly direction for an 
immense space, being observed as faras the south¬ 
ern provinces of France, and one account says, 
that it was seen at Rome also. During its course 
it appeared frequently to have changM its shape; 
sometimes appearing in the fofni of one bml, 
sometimes of two or more; sometimes with a 
train, sometimes without one. It passed over 
Edinburgh nearly in the zenith, and had then the 
appearance of a well defined round body, ex- 
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tfemely luminousi a&d of n grecninh colour; the 
li^ht ^hich it diffused on the ground giving iike> 
wise a greenish cast to objects. After passing the 
Kcnith It was attended by a train of considerable 
length, which continually augmenting, at last obli¬ 
terated the head entirely; so that it looked like a 
wedge, flying with the obtuse end foremost. The 
motion was not apparently swift, by reason of its 
great height; though in reality it mustbave moved 
with great rapidity, on account of the vast space it 
travelled over in a short time. In other places its 
appearance was very diflercnt. At Greenwieh 
we are told, that two bright balls parallel to each 
other led the way, the diameter of which ap¬ 
peared to be about two feet; and were followed 
by an expulsion of eight others, not elliptical, 
seeming gradually to mutilate, for the last was 
small. Between each two balls, a luminous ser¬ 
rated body extended, and at the last a bla/c issued 
which terminated in a point. Minute particles 
dilated from the whole. The balls were tinted 
first by a pure bright light, then followed a ten- 
der yellow, mixed with azure, red, green, &.c.; 
which, with a coalition of bolder tints, and a re¬ 
flection from the other balls, gave the most beau¬ 
tiful rotundity and vaiiation of colours that the 
human eye could be charmed with. The sudden 
illumination of the atmosjflicre, and the form and 
singular transition of this bright luminary, tended 
much to make it awful; nevertheless, the amaz¬ 
ing vivid appearance of the different balls, and 
other rich connective parts, not very easy to deli¬ 
neate, gave an effect equal to the rainbow in the 
full zenith of its glory. 

In^nious men have proposed various hypo¬ 
theses to account for these phenumena. Sec 
Aerolitiis. 

FI'REBRAND. r. (jf/vand irmJ.) 1. A piece of 
wood kindled (L'Ettrange). 3. An incendiary ; 
one who inflame, factions ; one who causes mis¬ 
chief {Baam). 

FI'RE BRUSH, s. The brush which hangs by 
the fire to sweep the hearth {Stvifi). 

FIRE-COCKS, cocks fixed into pipes at proper 
positions, from which water may be drawn tor the 
purpose of extinguishing fires. Church-wardens 
in London, and within the bills of mortality, are 
to fix fire-cocks at proper distances in streets, and 
written marks near them, and to keep in every 
house thus marked an instrument or key foi 
opening the plug, and a Lirge engine, and hand- 
engine for extinguishing fire, under the penalty 
of 101, 

All the laws relating to the prevention, &.r. of 
fiic, are reduced into one statute, and former sta¬ 
tutes repealed, by IS Geo. Ill. cap. 73. 

FiRE-f.ATEA, one who pretends to eat fire. 
Vfe liave a great number of mountebanks who 
have procured the attention and wonder of the 
public, by eating of fire, walking on fire, washing 
their hands in melted lead, and the like tricks. 
The most celebrated of these was our countryman 
Richardson, much talked of abroad. His secret 
as related in the Journal des S^avans, of the year 
IfiSO, consisted in a pure spirit of sulphur, where¬ 
with he rubbed his hands, and the parts that were 
to touch the fire which burning and cauterising 
the epidermis, hardened and enabled the skin to 
resist the fire. 

Fibe-znoine, is a machine for extinguishing 
accidental fires by means of a stream or jet of wa¬ 
ter. The common squirting fire engine consius 
of a lifting pnmp placed in a circular or cylindric 
vessel of wafer, and wrought by two leavers that 


act always together. During the stroke, the quka- 
tity of water raised by the piston of the pump 
spouts with force throngh a pipe joined to the 
pump-barrel, and made capable of any degree df 
elevation, by means of a yielding leather pipe, or 
by a ball and socket tumingevery way, screweihiii 
the top of the pump. The vessel containing the 
water is covered with a strainer, vnuch prevents 
the dirt and filth poured into it with the water 
from choaking the pump-work. Between the 
strokes of this engine the stream is discontinued, 
for want of an air vessel. 

The late improvements m.tde on fire engines 
have been very great; but as we cannot pretend 
to specify them all, wc shall nicrelv describe one 
or two engines of the best coiistrnction; at the 
same time admitting that others wh:cli we do not 
even mention have their respective degrees of 
merit. The engine invented by Rowntree and Co. 
is vej-y ingenious on many accounts, as the reader 
will judge from the following descriptions. 

Fig. !, in plate f>l?, presents an end view of the 
worki.ig part of this engine, supposing the engine 
cut down the middle A is a metal cylinder. B 
a piston or plunger acting in a circular direction 
by means of the levers CC, fixed upon the ends 
of its axis l)D, the l.'iwer valve boxes on the out¬ 
side the cylinder, with each a valve I.E. '1 hese 
boxes are large, and so constructed as to prevent 
the metal cylinder being clogged up with gravel, 
sand,ur other dirt, which frequently is the cause of 
other engines being useic.'.s .after working a short 
time. "I'licsc boxes have cacli a clack door on tlie 
outside, which SCIcv.'s off, for the convenience of 
taking out the gravel, sand, or other dirt which 

may have collected tlierc ; by which means the 
engine Is always kept in a working state. 

'I'hesc clack-dooi-8 aie shewn at A, "g. 2. 
E the upper box with its valves FK. G tlie air- 
vessel. H the discharge pipe, and 1 the pipe that 
conveys the water to the engine, commonly called 
the suction pipe.* 

Fig. 0. represents a side view of the working 
parts. A the ineial cylinder. B the piston and 
axle. F the upper vaive box. HH the discharge 
pipes covered with ea] s KK, which screw off 
when the engine is played, and the leather pipes 
and branches .arc screwed on. G the air-vessel. 
II the suction pipe. L,I,..I.,L,springs tixed to the 
side of the wood cistern. Fig ■4. is a perpendicuLir 
view, where AA represents the cylinder, B the 
piston and axle. D, 1), the valve boxes. C, C, 
C, C, C, C, C, C, the levers fixed on the piston, 
axle, and connected by the bars 1* F’ ; (> O being 
the bearings for the piston axle. At Fig. 2, the en¬ 
gine ill profile with its Ifiindle, &.c. ready fur 
working. M a wooden cistern. 1,, L, 1L, four 
springs firmly fixed to the side of the cktciii on 
which the levers C, C, 6;c. strike. In woik- 
ing, these springs help to return the stroke, so 
that the arms of the men employed arc effectually 
relieved from that heavy sho. K attendant ou tiie 
u.se of other engines. P the bars whicli connect 
the levers C, C, C, &c , and at a small distance 
from which the wooden handles N, N, are fixed. 
K, K, the caps on the discharging pipes, which 
arc to be taken off, in order to fix on the leather 
pipe or branches, when,the engine is to be put in 
action. On trial, this engine has given very 
great satisfaction. 

A very ingenious and useful fire engine, invent* 
cd by Mr. Bcnj. Dearborn, is described in th# 
Trans, of the American Academy, for 1794 j yte 
extract the following particulars.— Fig. 6. plat* 
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69» A Bt and C Dj are the edges of two planks^ 
confined together % four bolts: a b, aud c d, are 
two cylindrical barrels, in each of which a piston, 
with a valve, is fastened to the spear t, and is 
moved up and down alternately by the motion 
of «he arms E E. Beneath each barrel a hole is 
made through the pltmk A B, which is covered 
with a valve. The arms E E, are suspended on 
the common centre/: there are also arms paral* 
lei tu these on the opposite side; gg are the ends of 
the handles which are fastened across the ends of 
the arms. At 4 a bolt goes across, from arm to arm, 
to which the piece /, if, is affAied, and on which 
it plays; the lower end of this piece is fastened 
to the top of the spear e, —G, /, /, is a stand^ 
for the purpose of supporting the arms, to which 
there is a correspondent one on the opposite side; 
both are notched into the edges of the planks, 
whet% they are secured by a bolt, which passes 
through them at /, and has a nut or forelock on 
the opposite side. HI, HI, are square braces, 
answering the purpose of ducts, through which 
the water ascends from the barrels, passing 
through the plank at w.—K L, K L, are irons in 
the form of a'staple, in order to confine the 
braces : the lower ends of these irons meet, and 
ure secured by a bolt passing through them, and 
M N, u p, which is a piece that goes up through a 
mortice in the centre of the planks. This piece 
is square from the lower end, till it reaches the 
top of the braces; whence they become cylindri¬ 
cal to the top, the upper end being perforated 
suiTiciently low down, in order to communicate 
with the Graces. O P, is an iron ring, that sur¬ 
rounds the’tube. and has two shanks which ascend 

through the head, with screws on the top at 

p, q: —r,,, is a ferule nailed round the tube. 

Fiu. '7. is the same engine; the anus timl stand¬ 
ards being taken off, in order to delineate ninic 
clearly the inode of securing the braces; an ob¬ 
ject wbicli is cinnpletf'ly effecti-ii by a ivctlge driven 
Jntu the mortice a: beneath the upper pl.iiik b, is 
a liole fur aduiilting a passage to the bolt, which 
scriires the standards. In this figure, a side view 
of the head is given, with the pipe in a perpendi¬ 
cular direction. 

The machine is confmed within a box, set on 
wheel.s, as in the cuininoii fire-engines. The wliolcis 
made of wood, excepting the spears of the pumps, 
and a few bolts, &c. The advantages of this ma¬ 
chine arc, that it can be made in any pl.ace where 
coninioii ]iumps are Ipinufactiiixd; the interior 
woik will not exceed one-fourth of the price of 
those whicli are constructid on the usual plan; and 
that they are incomparably more easy to work, 
than the common ones; circumstances which 
strongly recommend the Anicrican fire-engiuc to 
the attcntfbii of the public. 

Finx-ESCAPG, a contrivance for the purpose 
of rescuing persons in imminent danger from fire. 

The following is a description of some machines 
for that piii^iose, sent to the Lyceum of Aits, that 
the comiuission appointed to examine them might 
ascertain which of them might be executed on a 
large scale, and promised to answer the public 
expectation. 

The first, which is raised by means of simple 
parallelograms, supports, a* its upper cxtieiiiity, 
a pulley, into virbich passc.s a cord, whereby men, 
ktakioiicd on the carriage, raise and lower a basket 
'.intended to receii e the persons who are in danger;' 
but the author hos not considered, that when this 
kaskbt^is chaTge.d, such a weight at the extremity 


of the parallelograms would be too great^ dnd 
would iufallibly break them: besides, when tim* 
suspended, it would be impossible to bring off th« 
sick and infirm. 

The second machine consisted of a vehicle oa 
four wheels; on planks across it are fixed tiie two 
first uprights, to which is attached a jointed lad¬ 
der, in an inclined position; and which is folded 
together when the machine is removed. Two other 
uprights, placed about two-thirds of the length of 
the vciiiclc, hold a grooved-frame, in a vertical 
position, intended to support the ladders, when 
unfolded at their length, from ttie front to the hind- 
part of the carriage; being iu length twenty metres, 
and inclined forty-five degrees; so that in this po¬ 
sition they rise in vertical height thirteen metres, 
or about forty feet. 

To the top of the last ladder is fixed a platform, 
for the purpose of receiving the sufierets. But 
this platform, when charged, would break the lad¬ 
der if it hod not some supjmit; for this purjmso 
the inventor has ingeni.ously coutrived a framing, 
that rises veitically up to the platform. This 
framing stands on grooved planks, Uiat cross the 
back part of the carriage, in such a maimer, that, 
if the ladders are unfolded only in part, the fram¬ 
ing lises more horizontally in proportion, to sup¬ 
port the platform. 

Along this inclined ladder monnts a basket or 
box, by means of a cord that passes into a pulley 
attached to the top of the platform. This cord is 
pulled by men, stationed in the body of the vc- 
iiiele. The cimst or box sliding the whole length 
of the ladder, is calculated to afford a facility of 
escape to the unfoittinate persons, whose strength 
ou tiicbc occasions cniiiint be de|>cnded oil. 

The |.rirtcip»l defect of tills machine is that of 
uiiftiliiiog the taddeis by means of cords, that are 
so liable to be entangled, and which, in moments 
so urgent as those of file, might be attended with 
the most melancholy cuiiscquinccs. 

Another, not less material defect, istliat of at¬ 
taching the platform to the top of the ladder; this 
)tl.irfoiin would bend the whole ladder by its weight, 
and would strain the iron rods; it would be more 
adviscahle to affix it to the upper part of the 
liiiider framing. l*his machine, upon the whole, 
sreir ed too complicated. 

The thiid is ni.'ide by the same bund, and is 
coiistinoted in a waggon, of common width, four 
metre.s in length. From the middle of it rise two 
uprights, four metres in height, and fitmly fixed; 
their tup supiKirts an axis. 

A frame, turning on this axis, is placed lic/i- 
zoiitally when the machine is removed, and verti¬ 
cally for actual use. Along it are folded two other 
frames, which, when extended in a vertical posi¬ 
tion, rise to the height of t.ixtceii metres, or about 
fifty feet, a height suffltient to reach the loftiest 
parts of houses. The parts of this framing are 
extended, by means of two cords, with pulleys, 
each of them being pulled by one man; in the 
sides of this framing are placed two books, by 
which it is fixed at the height required. 

The top supports a platform, which is firmfy 
fastened to it; but as the frame rises to such a 
great height, the platform, when ch.arged, would, 
from its unsteadiness, be extremely dangerous, had 
not the inventor ingeniously adapted two strong 
brass wires behind, and two others in the front of 
this platform. The two first run in a parallel di¬ 
rection to a c-upstan, placed in the back part of 
the waggon, and the two others to a -eapstaa 



fti th^ front; by means of wbicli the rcqaisite ten¬ 
sion is given to the cords, and they firmly keep 
the framing vertical, in the same manner as tlie 
shrouds of n ship secure the masts in their position. 
These brass wires are very strong, and give the 
■eceisary security to the platforui, which will thus 
carry several persons without any danger pf tot¬ 
tering; it may even be relied upon, that it is ke|it 
in its position as steadily as it could be by wood¬ 
work. But these brass wires serve for another 
purpose; they are intended for the chests or ve¬ 
hicles to slide down from the top of the platform 
to the bottom of the waggon, and ascend in the 
same manner by means of cords that pass two 
pulleys, adapted to the platform; the cord of the 
chest belonging to the rear of the wageon is pulled 
by a capstan, fixed in the bottom of tlie waggon, 
and another by a wheel, which serves to regulate 
the velocity in descending. 

This chest, raised to the platform, is partien. 
larty intended to receive the unfortunato people 

ready to perish in the names, the women, the 

children, and the infiim, who ai-e to be placed on 
steps made in the chest, which will descend down 
the brass wires, in an inclined plane, without 
swing or shock: when landed at the bottom of 
the waggon, it is opened before, and eveiy assist¬ 
ance given tlie sufferers. 

The second chest, which is in the front of the 
waggon, is raised in the same manner to the top 
of the platform by means of a cord that passes 
into a pulley, adapted to the said chest; which 
cord is to be pulled by one or two men. 

This second chest, which contains steps like the 
first, is for raising up to the platform the persons 
employed on the occasion; it may lik< wise be 
used in any exigency, for the same purpose as the 
first. 

These chests have rails to assist in descending 
into the inside, and hold two or three persons: 
each of them is provided with four strong iron 
staples, through which pass the brass wires, thus 
keeping them perfectly steady in their course. 

The platform has parapets, which fit to it ac. 
cording to whichever side it is necessary to place 
the temporary bridge, thrown across to the window 
of the house that is on fire; this bridge is strongly 
fostened to the window by means of gr.ippliag 
iwns, and is provided with rails. But on those 
sides of the parapet on which the chests land, the 
ingenious inventor has contrived swinging gates, 
with parapets al>ove them, which are pushed aside 
by the chest at the moment of its arrival; thus 
combining all the security and dispatch that can 
be desired. 

But as too much facility cannot be given to the 
firemen in ascending, the artist has addid a rope- 
ladder, fiistened at top to one of the upper cross¬ 
beams of the waggon; this is joined by a ladder of 
wood, which stands on the bottom of the carriage. 
These two ladders will afford the firemen every fa¬ 
cility to ascend with celerity to the platform. This 
rope-ladder might likewise be fastened to the plat¬ 
form son the contrary side to the fire. The wag¬ 
gon will be kept in its position by blocks placed 
under the w heels. 

Instead of ropes, the above ladder, if it may be 
thought proper, may be made of brass, with steps 
of wood: as rope steps are rather difficult of as¬ 
cent. The frame of the maebhie will serve to 
support the leather pipes, without detriment to its 
working. 

Wh» constructed on a large acale, this ma¬ 


chine must be made of deal, particularly th# 
frame, and likewise the bottom of the waggon. Th« 
wheels must be sufficiently strong, and of common 
wood; the chests of woiid and uzior, and liucd 
with velvet. 

All the upper parts must he of iron, with their 
apparutus; the platiuim may bu lund with iron 
j>late< underuestli, to pixiserve it iioin fire. The 
imeiitiirh.aslikewi<;ecoiitriv('<l an npron or skreen, 
also of plat*' iron, fitted to, and sio pended before 
this piatfoini, towar.ls the house, tii secuie the 
whole ot the upper pari of tlie machine against 
the fury of the fiaiip-.s 

The coinini.ssion i.f (he f.yceum, conceiving that 
tli'S machine may be tseeuted on u large scale, 
and that it is calculated to .••n-«or r verj' purpose 
for which it IS intciidtil, as a n conapcncc foi his 
labours, deciced M. Daiijnn a medal and a ciown, 
at one of their lute public sittiogs, for the lifven- 
tion. 

A firf'-pseapp, invented by a Mr. M.'iSerc'i, is 
dcSCribi'U ill l'c iniml>r.r 4,f tl,i« Pl^ilo- 

sophical Macaxiiic, or nouilicrB ot tlic Hetio- 
spect. But we think it too complex for gcncial 
adoption. 

The intthod of descent hy a rope, ami t!ie ra¬ 
pidity of uiotinn iiiipnl'd liy frutioM, has been 
long known; and the oldest ci.iitinance we 
reiiioinber of this nature is, we tliink, equal, 
if not siqieriur, to Mr. Ma'-i’ri'«’s. It is «tr- 
seribed by the ci.libiatcd Gulileo, in his Me- 
chuTiicul Dinlogui's, as jiraciis'sl by a friend of 
his, ami is thi.'i: about a cylinder of two inches 
thick, and eight or ten long, Ik- cut a notch spi¬ 
rally, of Olio turn and a h ilf. and no in-.ire, big 
enough to r<-ceivi- the cord he di sign* d to use, and 
which he put into the notch at the upper end, and 
brought out at the lover ; afterwanis he enclosed 
that cylinder and cord iii a wooden, or rather, a 
tin lube, made with elas]>s or hinges to open or 
shut lengthways at pleasure. Then, having made 
fast the rope nboi<., grasping the tin case with 
lioth his iiamls, he hung by his arms; whence, 
such was the coinpressioii of the cord between the 
amhieut tube and the c'ylind<-r, that he could stop 
himself at plcasnie by clinching bis bauds closer, 
and by loosening his hold a little, he could let 
biroself down ge.ntly as he pleased. 

If a stirrup for each foot were attached with 
sufficient stiengtb (o the tin <a»se, as it might 
easily be, we conceive a descent by this coiitri- 
vaiiee would be far preff|^ble to that by Mr. 
Maseres’s: and if by any accidental eirciimstauca 
the motion ol the cylinder and tin case should bo 
completely stopped, the. pers-'.n descending would 
only have to take his fea-t out of the Stirrups, 
when he might slide down the ropic in the usual 
way ; whereas in Mr. Masrres’s fire-cslEape, if a 
knot or other obstiiele in the rope should pi event 
its drawing through the holes in the regulator, the 
person de-sccndiiig, having previously buckled 
himself in, is kept siis|)cnikd in a situation little, 
if at all, better than the one he liad just left in- 
the consuming house. Rut both these contriv¬ 
ances, it must be observed, are liable to th« 
objection of the person bniising himself against 
the wall of the house as he descends. 

On this occasion wei- would lieg leave to point 
ont the great utility of these fringed ropes, which 
should be festened to the foot of a bedatead, and 
extend to a sufficient length to allow of a peysoa'a 
descending by tliejn, tlirungli a window, in ease 
fire. The custom of keeping long rope ladders Ua 
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M-rOomt- tnusCaUo be strongly recommended to the inventor, by three persons. 'The price of^ttbs 
general adoption. ^ compound solution is estimate at one baifpMuy' 

Mahod tif titine^Aslung Itirt in Ciknneys .—^It is pcr-^und. See farther on this subject Gregory’s 
rtell known ttiat Uie inner parts of chimneys easily Mechanics, vol. ii. pp. 118—182, 
thfcefire; the soot that kindles therein emits a FiRE*n.Aia, in ichthyology. SeeRsrs. 
greater fltiine,according as the tunnel is more cle- Fiub-vly, in entomology. See LampyriS. 
vaied, because the current of airfeedsthe fire. If Fire-ix>CK« asmaUgun,«hickispiace(lagainsi’ 
this current could therefore be suppresed, the fire a mart’s shoulder, and nr^ by means of a flint 
would toon be extinguished. In order to this, communicating a spark to powder in a receptacle 
Some discharge a pistol into the chimAey, which pan, or lock. 

* producesruo effect. Water thrown into the chim- Firk-m.\r, 1.. one who is employed to estin* 
ney at top is equally useless, because it coiue's guish burning houses. 9. A man of violent pas> 
down through the middle of tifc tunnel, and not sions. 

along the sides. It would be more advisable to Fi'renew, a. New from the forge; new froni 
slop, with a wet blanket, the upper orifice of the the melting-house (Shakspeare). 
tunnel: but the surest and readiest method is to FFhefan. t. (fit and pm-) X-K pan for holding 
apply the blanket either to the throat of the chim- fire (Bann), 2. [In a gun.] TKe receptacle for 
ney, or over the whole front of the fire-place. If the priming powder. 

there happens to be a chimneyvboard or a rcgis< FiRs-orricE, an of^e for insurance from tire, 
ter, nothing can be so effectual as to apply them See Assurance and Insurance. 
immediately; and having by that nieans_st(ip[>cd Fire-places, arc contrivances for commo* 
the draught of air frum below, the burning soot nicating heat to rooms, a^ well as for answering 
will bfl pot out as readily aod as compleicly os a various purposes of art and manofactore. Setf 
candle is put out by an extinguisher. Which acts Chimney, FuRNACE, and StOVB. 
exactly upon the same principle. _ On the subject of the most beneficial form in 

CeMpwiiiow/wfxrtaguijAingFire.—Mr. William which common fire-places may be constructed^ 
Knox, of Gothenburg, in Sweden, made tfiany the public have been lately instructed, in a va- 
experiments with compositions for this purpose. Inable essay by the ingenious count Rumfoid: 

Ik-divides them into simple and compound solu< •< Ail chimqey fire-places (says the author)' 
tioiis. In the former class, he proposes to add to without exeeption, whether they are designed for 
75 gallons of water, 9 gallons of the strongest burning wood or coals, and even those which do 
solution of wood ashes j or 6 gallons of the jiot smoke, as well as those which do, may be 
finest pulverized pot-ashes j or 8} gallons of com- greatly improved by making the alterations in 
mon salt, well dricil, and finely beaten; or 8f them here recommended; for it is by no means 
gallons of commun vitriol or copperas, thoruiiglily merely to prevent chimneys ih>m smoking that 
dried and finely pulverized; or 11J gallons of the these improvements are recommended, but it is 
strangest hcriing-pickle; or 9 gallons of alum also to make them better in all other respects as 
reduced to ponder; or 19 gallons of clay, per- fire-places; and When the alterations pi-iipeserl 
fecily well dried, well beaten, and carefully are' properly executed, which may very edsily ho 
sifted, , done with the assistance of the following plain 

Among the compound solutions, Mr. Knox and simple directiims, the chimneys will never 
recommends to mix 75 gallons of water with 10 fail to answer, I will venture to say, even beyond 
quarts of clay, 10 quails of vitriol, and 10 quarts expectation. The room will be heated much 
of common salt; or a similar quantity of water, more equally and more pleasantly, with less than 
with 18 quarts of the strongest solution of wdoil* half the fuel used before; the fire will he more 
ashes and 18 quarts of fine clay reduced t(» pow- cheerful and more agreeable ; and-tlte general ap- 
der; or the same proportion of water, with 15 p(x(\aace of the firc-placo more neat and elegant, 
quarts of red-ochre, or the residuum of aqua- and the chimney will never smoke," 
furtis, and 1.'; quarts of common salt; or, lastly. The author having stated, that these advantages 
to mix 15 quarts of the strongest hcmng-pickle, wifi be derived merely from diminishing the ca- 
aiiit 15 quarts of red-ogfere, with 75 gallons of pacity of the throat of the chimney, or that part 
water. All these diffcMfe solutions, Mr. Knox just above the fire-place, proceeds to give tl.w 
remarkii, ai« equally emnnious in extinguishing followiug explanation of theteclmical termswhich 
fire; but he prefers the compounds, as being the he finds it necessary to use i 
“ surest and most powerful fur that purpose.’’ « jjy the throat of a chimney (says be) I ro^ 

Another of the variuul inventions for extin- the lower extfemity of its canal, wliere it unites 
guishing fire by chemical means, deserving of ^i-ith the upper part of it« open fire-place. This 
notice, is tHfe composition prepared by M_. Vou throat is commonly fouml about a (pot abo«_tl« 
Aken, and which consists of the foWowing ingre- favel of the lower part of the mantle; and it is 
dients: sometimes contracted to a smaller size than the 

Ihs. rest of tlie caiml of the chimney, and sometmaes 

Burnt slum. 30 not In Plate 70, fig. 5 shows the section » 

Green viuW in powder...,. ^ chimney on thecototnon construction, in which 

Cinlihreaeiori^-ochre,pulverized. 20 <fe ia the throat. Fig. fl shows theiMtionOT 

jigtten’, or other clay, finely pounded the same chimney altered and improved, m wbitm 

sad sifted.... rf i is the reduced tliroat , . 

Water. “The breast of a chimney is that part iff it 

• which is immediately behind the mwstle. . m 

With dO measures of this liquor an artificial the wall which forms the en^poe from below 
file.-which would have required the labour of into the throat of the clnmney ifi front ot towards 
i^tv men, and 1500 measures of common the room. It Is opposite, to Mte upper extr^ity 
extinguished, under the direction of of the back of the open flrerplacf,and p«(all« t(s 

Vol.lF. ^ ^ 
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Mi \n short, it may be said to be the back part of 
the 'mantle itself. In the figures 5 and 6 it is 
marked by the letter d. The width uf the throat 
of chimney d e fig. 5, and d i fig. 6, is taken from 
the breast of the chimney to the back, and its 
length js taken at right angles to its width, or in 
a hue parallel to the mantle a fig. 5 and 6. 

“ The bringing: forward of the fire into the 
i^om, or rather bringing it nearer to the front of 
the opening of the fire>pl8ce, and the diminishing 
of the throat of the chimney, being two objects 
principally had in view in tte alterations in fire* 
places here recommended, it is evident that both 
these may be attained merely by bringing fiinrard 
tile back of the chimney. The only question 
therefore is, how far it should be brought forward? 
The answer is short, and easy to be understood i 
bring it forward as fiir as possible, without dimi¬ 
nishing too much the passage which must be left 
for the smoke. Now as this passage, which, in 
its narrowest part, 1 have called the throat of the 
chimney, ought, for reasons which are fully ex¬ 
plained in the foregoing chapter, to be Imme¬ 
diately, or perpendicularly over the fire, it is 
evident that the back of the chimney must always 
bb built perfectly upright. To determine there¬ 
fore the place for the new back, or how far pre¬ 
cisely it ought to be brought forward, nothing 
more is necessary than to ascertain how wide the 
throat of the chimney ought to be left, or what 
•pace must be left betwecu the top of the breast 
of the chimney, where the upright canal of the 
chimney begins, and the new back of the fire-place 
carried up perpcndicnlarly tn that height. 

“ In the course of my numerous experiments 
upon chimneys, I have token much pains to dc- 

tCi'Oiiiic the width proper w be ^iveu to this 
passage, and 1 have found* that, when the back of 
the fire-p1a<'.e is of a proper width, the best width 
for the throat of a chimney, when the chimney 
and the fire-place are of the usual form and size, 
is four inches. Three inches indeed might some¬ 
times answer, especially where the fire-place is 
very small, and the chimney good, and well si¬ 
tuated. 

“ It may perhaps appear extraonlinary, upon 
the first view of the matter, that fire-places uf 
juoh different sizes should all require the throat 
of the chimney to be of the same width; but when 
it is considered, that the capacity of the throat of 
a chimney does not depend on its width alone, 
but on its width and length taken together; and 
that in large fire-places, the width of the back, 
and consequently the length of the throat of the 
chimney, is greater than in those which are 
•ihaller, this difficulty vanishes. 

" And this leads us to consider another import¬ 
ant point respecting open fire-places, and that is, 
the width which it will in each case be proper to 
give to the back. In fire-places as they are now 
cbmnionly constructed, the back is of equal width 
with the opening of the fire-place in front; but this 
construction is ffiulty on two accounts. First, in 
n fire-place so constructed, the sides of the fire- 
place, or covings, as they are called, are parallel 
td each other, and consequently ill-contrived to 
tbtpw out into the room the heat they receive 
from the fire in the form of rhyi; and secondly, 
the large open corners which are formed by 
making the back as wide aa the. opening of the 
fire-place in iVont, occasion eddies of wind, which 
frequently disturb the fire, and embarrass the 
mnoli^ in its ascent-in «uch a manner as often to 
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bring it into the room. Both these defects mcf 
be entirely remedied by diminishing the width of 
the back of the fire-place. The width which, in 
most cases, it will be best to give it, is one-third 
of the width of the opening of the fire-place in 
front. But it is not absolutely nwessary to con-^ 
form rigorously to this decision, nor will it always 
be possible. It will frequently happen that the 
back of a chimney must be made wider than, ac> 
rording to .the rule here given, it ought to be. 
This may bo, either to accommodate the fire-place , 
to a stove, which being already on band must, to 
avoid the exponsy of purchasing a new one, be 
employed; or for other reasons; and any small 
deviation from the general rule will be attended 
with no considerable inconvenience. It will al¬ 
ways be best, however, to conform to it as for as 
circumstances will allow. 

“ Where a chimne-y is designed for warding a 
room of a middling size, and where the titickness 
of the wait of the chimney in front, measured 
from the front of the mantle to the breast of th* 
chimney, is nine inches, I should set off four 
inches more for the width of the throat of the 
chimney, which supposing the back of the chim¬ 
ney to be built upright, as it always ought to be, 
will give thirteen inches for the depth of the fire¬ 
place, measimxl upon the hearth, from the open¬ 
ing of the fire-place in front to the back. In this 
case thirteen inches would be a good size for the 
width of the back; and three times thirteen inches, 
or thirty-nine inches, for the width of the opening 
of the fire-place in front; and the an.ele made by 
the back of the fire-place and the sides of it, or 
covings, would be just 135 degrees, which is tbs 
best position they can have for throwing heat into 
the ruoui. 

*' But I will suppose that in altering such a 
chimney it is found necessary, in order to ac¬ 
commodate! the fire-place to a grate or stole al¬ 
ready on hand, tn make the fire-place sixteen 
inches wide. In that case, I should merely in¬ 
crease the width of the back to the dimensions re¬ 
quired, without altering the depth of the chimney, 
or increasing the width of the opening of the 
chimney in ftont. The covings, it is trae, would 
be somewhat reduced in their width, by this alter¬ 
ation; and their position with respect to the 
plane uf the back of the chimney would be a little 
changed; but these alterations would produce no 
bad effects of any considerable consequence, and 
would be much less lik^^o iqjure the fire-place, 
thuu an attempt to b|PlR the proportions of its 
parts nearer to the standard, by increasing the 
depth of the chimney, and the width of its open¬ 
ing in front; or than ai; attempt to preserve that 
particular obliquity of the covings which is recom¬ 
mended as the best p35 degrees), bjr increasing 
the width of tlie opening of the fire-place, without 
increasing its depth." 

The provision made for the passage of tha 
chimney-sweeper np the chimney is thus describ¬ 
ed : “ In building up the new back of the fire¬ 
place, when this wall (which need never be more 
than the width of a single brick in thickness) 
is brought up so high that there remains no more 
than about ten or eleven inches between what is 
then the top of it, and the inside of the o^tle, or 
lower extremity of tlie breast of the chimhey, an 
opening, or door-way, eleven or twelve ipchee 
wide, mast be begun in the middle of the hack, 
and continued quite to the top of it,' which,_ 
cording to the height to which it will codltniiol/ 
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be DKPsury to Carry up tbe back, will make the 
Cpetiiiijj; aboitt twelve or fourteen inches high: 
which will be quite su&cieut to allow tbe chim* 
Jiey-sweepelr to pass. When the fire-place is fi¬ 
nished, this door-way is to be closed by a tile, or 
a fit piece of stone, placed in it, dry, or without 
mortar, and confined in its place by means of a 
rabbet made for that purpose in the brick work. 
As often as the chimney is swept, the chimney¬ 
sweeper takes down this tile, which is very easily 
done, and when he has finish^ his work he puts it 
again into its place. Tlie drawing, fig. 6. w lil give 
arUaridcauf tliis contri\aac<y; and the experi¬ 
ence I have had of it has prov^ that it answers 
perfectly well the purpose for which it is design¬ 
ed. 

*' I observed above, that the new back, which it 
will always be found necessary to build in order to 
brings the Are sulBciently forward, in altering a 
chimney constructed on the common principles, 
need never be thicker than the width of a common 
brick. I uioy say the same of the thickness ne¬ 
cessary to be given to tbe new sides, or covings, 
of the chimney; or if the new back and covings 
are construct^ of stone, one inch and three 
quarters, or two inclies in thickness will be suiH- 
cient. Care should be taken, in building up these 
new wails, to unite tbe back to the covings in a 
solid manner. 

“ Whether the new back and covings are con¬ 
structed of stone, or built of bricks, the space be¬ 
tween them and the old back and covings of tbe 
chimney ought to be filled up, to give greater soli¬ 
dity to the structure. This may be done with 
louse rubbish, or pieces of broken biick's or stones, 
provided the work be strengthened by a few layers 
vr courses of bricks laid in mortar; but it will be 
indispensably necessary to finish the work, where 
these new walls end, that is to say, at the top of 
the throat of the chimney, where it ends abruptly 
in the open canal of the chimney, by a horizontal 
course of bricks well secured with mortar. This 
t’oiirse of bricks will be upon a level with the top 
of the door-way left for the chimney-sweeper. 

“ From these descriptions it is clear that where 
the throat of the chimney lias an end, that is to 
say, where it entera into the lower part of the 
open canal of the chimney, there the three walls 
which form the two covings and the back of tlie 
fire-place ail end abruptly. It is of much im- 
portaiice'lhat they should cud in this manner; for 
were they to be slopj|A outward, and raised in 
Such a manner as to si!(^l out tlie upper extremi¬ 
ty of the throat of the chimney in the form of a 
trumpet, and increase it by degrees to the size of 
the canal of the chimney*, this manner of uniting 
the lower extremity of the canal of tbe chimney 
with the throat would tend to assist the winds 
Which may attempt to blow down the chimney, in 
forcing their way through the throat, and throw, 
ing tbe smoke backward into tbe room, but when 
tbe throat of the chimney ends abruptly, and the 
ends of the new walls form a flat horizontal sur¬ 
face, it wiH be much mure difficult for any wind 
from ab<ifve,\to find and force ite way throng the 
narrow passa^ of the tiiroat of the chimney. 

** Af thq two waUt.vbi<ffi form the new covings 
of the.iii9umney:js are liot pqraitel to each other, 
bttt ifidtued, prmenting an oblique surface to- 
warikt ffiic front of the miimney j and as they are 
buillil'iteffohfif upright and quite flat, from tbe 
the top-of riie throat; where they end, 
it % cfMrnt that au horizoutal section of tbe 
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throat will not be an oblong square; hat its de¬ 
viation from that form is a matter of no Gonse<* 
quence; and no attempts should ever be’ made, by 
twisting the covings above, where they ^proach 
the breast of the chimney, to bring it to that 
form. All twists, bends, prominences, excava¬ 
tions, and other irregularities of form, in the co¬ 
vings of a chimney, never-fail to produce eddies 
in tbe current of air which is continually pessiug 
into, and through an open fire-place in wfaich« 
fire is burning; and all such eddies disturb either 
the fire, or the ascending current of smoke, or 
both; and not unfrequently cause tbe smoke to 
be thrown back into tlie room. Hence it appears, 
that the cov'ings of chimneys should never bo 
made circular, or in the form of any uthi-r curve; 
but always quite flat. 

“ For the same reason, that is to say, to pre¬ 
vent eddies, the breast of the chimney which 
forms that side of the throat that is in front, or 
nearest to the room, should be neatly cleaned 0 $*, 
and its surface made quite regular and sinoolh, 

“ This may easily be done by covering it with 
a coat of plaster, which may be made thicker or' 
thiuner in different parts as may be necessary, in 
onler to bring the breast of the chimney to be of 
the proper form. 

“ With regard to the form of tbe breast of a 
chimney, this is a matter of very great import¬ 
ance, and which ought qlways to particularly 
attended to. 

“ 1 bare hitherto given no precise directions, in 
regard to the height to which the new back and 
covings ought to be carried. This will depend not 
only on the height of the mantic, but also, and 
more especially, on the height of the breast of the 
chimney, or of that part of the chimney where the 
breast ends and the upright Canfil be^iliS. Tlie 
back and covings must rise a few inches, five nr 
six for instance, higher tiian this part, otheru isc 
the throat of the chimney will nut be properly 
formed; but I know of no advantages that would 
be gained by carrying them up still higher. 

“ In forming the door-way for the chimney- 
sweeper, the best method of proceeding is to place 
the tile or flat piece of stone destined, for closing 
it, in its proper place; and to build round it, or 
rather by the sides of it: taking care not to bring 
any mortar near it, in order that it may Ixi easily 
reinored when the door-way is finished. With re¬ 
gard to tbe rabbet, which should be made in the 
door-way to receive it and fix it more firmly in >t* 
place, this may either be'formed at tl>c same time 
when the door-way is built, or it' may be made 
after it is finished, by attaching to its bottom and 
sides, with strong mortar, pieces of tliin roof tiles: 
such as are about half an inch in thickness will Im 
the best for this use; if they are thicker, they will 
diminish too much Uie opening of the door-way, 
and will likewise be more liable to be tom away 
by the chimney-sweeper in passing up and down 
the chimney.” 

From the foregoing extracts, it is probable, ^- 
ficient information may be drawn, to enable the 
reader to judge accurately of the moifo of con- 
sirncting these improved fire-places., We shiUi 
nevertheless proceed to describe the difierent .d(>* 
lineations in plate 70, from which the subject can¬ 
not fail of being clearly understood. 

Fig.'l. shows the plan of a flre-pl«e on,the 
common construction. AB the opening of thn 
fire-place in front. CX> the back of the fire* 
place. AC and BD the covirtvs 
* T T 
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Fieri 9. shows the elevation, or front view of a 
fire-place On the cottmon constniction. 

Fi)r- d. shows bow the fire-place represented by 
the fig. 1. is to be altered in order to its being im- 
pravt^. AB is the opening in front—CD the 
back, and AC ond BD the covings of the fire¬ 
place in its original state, ah its opening in 
front—ifc its back—and m and bk its covings after 
it has been altered; e is a point upon the hearth, 
t^on which a plumb suspended from the middle 
of the upper part of the breast of the cbiuiiiey 
falls. The situation for the new back is ascei-tained 
by taking the line equal to fonr inches. Thu 
new back and covings are represented as being 
built of bricks; and the space between these and 
the old back and covings as being filled up with 
mabbUh. 

Fig. 4. represents the elevation or front view of 
the fire-place fig. 3. after it has been altered. The 
lower part of tite door-way left fbr the chimney- 
sa't'eper is shown in this figure by dotted lines. 

Fig. 5. shows the section of a chimney fire¬ 
place, and of a part of the canal of the chimney, 
on the common construction, efr is the opening 
in front; he the depth of the fire-place at the 
hearth; d the breast of the chimney, ie the 
throat of the chimney, and dj, gc, a part of the 
epen canal of the chimney. 

’ Pig. 6. shows a section of the same chimney 
after it has been altered. Id is the new back of the 
flre-placc; /f, the tile or stone which closes the 
door-way for the chimney-sweeper; di, the throat 
kX the chimney, narrow to four inches; o, the 
mantle, and k, the new wall made under the 
mantle to diminish the height of the opening of 
the'fire-place in front N.B. Tbe.se two figures 
are sections of the same chimney which is repre¬ 
sented in each of the four preceding figtires. 

Fig. f. shows how the covings are to be placed, 
when the front of the covings (a and b) dues nut 
come so for forward as the front of the opening of 
the flre-plaee, or the jambs (A and B). 

Pig. 8. shows how the width and obliquity ^>f 
Site covings are to be accommod^'jnl to the width 
of the back of a fire-place, in^cases wlmre it is 
necessary to make the back veiy wide. 

Fig. 9. shows how an instrument called a bevel 
(am), oseftil in laying out Uie work, in altering 
chimney fire-places, may be constructed. 

' Fig. 10. diows how, when the breast of a chimney 
(d) if too high, it may be brought down by means 
of a wall (A) placed under the mantle, aiid a coat¬ 
ing of plaster, which in this fignta is represented 
Hjy the part marked with dots." 

Pig. 11. shows how the breast of a chimney may 
■ -toe brought down merely by a coating of plaster. 

' FtkE-roTs, in the military art, small earthen 
' )mts, into which is put a chaiged grenade, and 
over that powder enoqgh till the grenade is cover¬ 
ed; then the pot is covered wjUi a piece of parch- 
B^ent, and two pieces of maieh ahross lighted: 
this pot being tbroam by a handle of match, where 
' it" it' desi^fd," it breaks avd firea tiie powder, and 
biiias all that is nm and likewise fires the 
poWfier in the' grenade, sraich ought to have no 
liisb, to tiie end Its opMratimikmay be the quicker. 

" ^1 kit, (Securing bunding ag^st). The earl 
•f ' Stanhope has discovef^ im pnbfislied a very 
aimple an^ effectual mrtliod for tbit purpose. He 
has divided it into ^ree paHi, Via. under-flooring, 
aa'ttn-iathing, and inter-sec'uring* ' The metfa*^ 
of und^i^fluoring is either single or doable. In 
. siagle under-fluoring, a conimoD stioiig lath of 
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oak or fir, about one-fourth of an- inch tfalcici 
should be nailed against each side of every joistr 
and of every main timber, supporting the floor 
which is to be secured. Other similar laths ate 
then to be nailed along the whole length of the- 
joists, with their ends butting against each other. 
The top of each of tliesc laths or fillets ought to 
be atone inch and a linlf below the top of the joisto 
or timbers against which they are nailed; and 
they will thus form a sort of small ledge on each , 
side of all the joists. These fillets are to be well 
bedded in a rough plaster hereafter mentioned, 
when they are naiira on, so that there may be no 
interval between them and the joists; and the 
same plaster ought to be spread with a trowel upon 
the tops of all the fillets, and along the sides of 
that part of the joists which is between the tops of 
the iiilets and the upper edge of the joist<^ III 
order to fill up the intervals between the joists 
that support toe floor, short pieces of common 
laths, whose length is equal to the width of these 
intervals, should be laid in the contrary direction 
to the joists, and close together in a row, so as to 
touch one another: their ends must rest upon the 
fillets, and they ought to be well beddeil in the 
rough plasteivbut are not tu be fastened with nails. 
They must-then be covered with one thick coat of 
the rougli plaster, which is to be spread over them 
to the level of the tops of the joists: and in a day 
or two this plaster should be trowelled over close 
to the sides of the joists, without covering the tops 
of the joists with it. 

In the aK'tlinii of donble-flooring, toe fillets and 
short pieces of laths arc applied in the manner 
already described; but the coat of rough plaster 
ought to be little more tiian half as thick as that 
in the former inelhod. Whilst this rongh plaster 
is laid on, some more of the short pieces of laths 
above mentioned must be laid in the intervals 
between the joists upon the first coat, and be 
dipped deep in it. They slionld be laid as close 
as |ios$iblc to each other, and in the same direction 
with the first layer of short laths. Over this 
second layer of sliort laths there must be spread 
another coat of rough plaster, which should be 
trowelled level with the tops of the joists w-ithoub 
rising stiore thorn. The rough piaster may be- 
raade of coarse lime and hair; or, instead of hair, 
bay chopped to about three inches in length may 
be substituted with advantage. One measure of 
cumuion- rough sand, two measures of slacked 
lime, aiul three mcasurcB-df chopped hay, will 
form in general a very good proportion, when 
snfikiently beat up together in the manner of 
common mortar. The h:ty should be put in after 
toe two other ingredients are well beat up together 
with water. 'I'his plaster should be (uade stiff; 
and when the flooring boards are required to be 
laid down very soon, n fourth or fifth part of 
quicklime in powder, formed by dropping a small 
quantity of water on the limestone a little while- 
before it is used, and well mSa.ed with this rough 
plaster, will cause it to dry very fast If auy 
cracks appear in the rough j^astefrworfc n«r the 
juhts when it h tboropgbly di^, they ougH to be 
closed by w^bing theiiiqrer with a brush wet with 
mortar-wash: this wgali ihay be prepas^ bv put¬ 
ting two measures df quicklime and onvofeom- 
mon sand in a pail, and stirring fii«' mixture with 
water tilt the water becomes of ton of 

a thin jelly. ‘ - ■ 

Before the flooring boards are Irijd, a tiB^ll 
quantity of very dry coramuu sand should be 
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ffKwei over the pliMter«work, and struck npoQth 
with an hollow rule, moved in the direcUon of the 
joists, so that it may lie rounding between each 
pairof the joists. The plaster-work andsand should 
be perfectly dry before the boards are laid, for 
fear of the dry rot. The method of tMider-ftooring 
may be successfully applied to a wooden stair¬ 
case ; but no sand is to be laid upon the rough plas- 
teiwork. The method of extra-lathing may be im¬ 
plied to ceiling joists, to sloping roofs, and to 
wooden partitions. 

The third method, which is that of intcr-secnr- 
ing, is very similar to that of under-fiooring; but 
no sand is afteiwards to be laid upon iU Inter- 
securing is applicable to the same parts of a build¬ 
ing as the method of extra-iatbing, but'it is seldom 
necessary. 

The author of this invention made several ex- 
perimeuts, in order to demonstrate the cfKcacy of 
-these methods. In most houses it is only necessary 
to secure the floors; and the extra-expense of 
under-flooring, inclining all materials, is only 
about nine-pence per square yard, and with the 
use of quick-lime a little more. The cxtra-exj>ense 
of extra-lathing is no more than six-pence per 
square yard for the timber side-walls and parti¬ 
tions; but for the ceiling about nine-pence per 
square yard. But in must bouses iiu exU-a-lathing 
is nctvssary. 

I'iRF.-sHir, in the navy, a ves.sel charged 
tviih artificial fire-works, which, having the 
wind of an enemy’s siiip, grapples her ana sets 
ilci on firci 

Fi'rkshovel. s. The instrument with 
which the hoi coals arc thrown up {Broicti). 

Fi'reside. s. The hearth; the chimney 
(PWo'-). 

Fi’restick. s. a lighted stick or brand 

]^r4-wood. s. Wood Io burn ; foci. 

Fike-works, are preparations made of 
gunpowder, sulphur, and other inflammable 
and combustible ingredients, used ou occasion 
of public rejoicings and other solemnities. The 
invention of fire-works is by M. Mahudel at¬ 
tributed to the Florentines and people of 
Sienna ; who found out likewise the method 
«f adding decorations to them of statues, with 
fire issuing from their eyes and muutli.s. The 
art of prepuiing and managing these is called 
py rotechn y. See Pyrotechnv. 

Fl'REU. s. An incendiary. 

FFllING. i. (from>r). Fuel (.!/or/.) 

Firing in line, in the miliury art. 
eording t«i regulations, the following principal 
heads constitute firing in line. 

The object of fire against cavalry is to keep 
them at a distance, and to deter them from the 
attack: aa their movements arc rapid, a re- 
terve is always kept im. But when the fire 
eommetices againk infantm it cannot be too 
heavy, "or too quick while ft lasts; and should 
be GOtItihued enemy is beaten or re- 

puls^. This may not i^iptoirerly be called 
offet4i,VC foe., 

Dft^sive iiK beloft^ principally to infan- 
jpotted^pn ne^ts, wliicn are to be 
by musquetry. As mldiers generally 
preserxt too high, and as fire is of the gre.itest 
fooseqaencjc to ttoops thgt arc up the dc&a* 


sive, the hatutual mode of firing should 
fore he rather at a low level than a hlg)^ one. 

On these occasions the men are 
drawn up three deep; in which cpse me front 
rank kneeling, being the most efficacious M 
being the most raising, should not be dispena- 
ed with when it can be safely and usefuHy 
employed. 

Pirux half-hattalions, the line advancing. 
The leu wtogs hall, and the r^bt ones cunu-^ 
nue to march 16 paces* at which instant Uie 
word march being j^ven to the left wings, the 
right at the same tipie are ordered to halt, firev 
and load, during which the left match on anp 
pass them, till the right wings being Idad^ 
and shouldered, receive the word inarch, on 
which the left ones halt, fire, &c. and thus 
diey alternately proceed. 

Firing taljf-battalwis. Due line retiring. 
The right wings are ordered to halt, front, and 
when the left wings have gained fifleen |>ac«8, 
and have received the word halt, front, the 
right wings are instantly ordered to fire, load, 
face about, and march nftcen paces beyond the 
left ones, where they receive the word halt- 
front, on which the left wings fire, &c. and 
thus alternately proceed. 

It is observed in the official rules and regu* 
lations, that in addition to Uic battalion direc¬ 
tions, there must be a rcgulatipg balt^ion 
named, by the half-battalions of which each 
line will move, halt, and (ire: the comroandef 
of each line will be with such half-battalion, 
and in giving his several commands mnst have 
an attention to the general readiness of the 
line, especially after loading, that the wholp 
arc prepared to step off together at the word 
march. The firing of the advanced wing suc¬ 
ceeds the march, or the halt, front, of the re¬ 
tired wing instantly; and each half-battaJioa 
fires independent and quick, so that no unne¬ 
cessary (lauses being uuulc betwixt the firing 
words, the fire of the line should be that of 4 
volley as much as possible; and the wholp 
being thereby loaded together, will bc ready 
for the >>e\t command of movement. In these 
firings of the line advancing or retiring, the 
two first ranks will fire standing, and the rear 
rank support their arms. 

In this manner also may the altern.ite bat¬ 
talions of a line advance or retire, and when 
the whole are to form, and that the last line 
moves up to the first, every previous help o( 
advanced persons will be given to insure iM' 
correctness. 

Fire in line advancing, is when the infaof 
try marches in line to atLick the enemy, and 
in odvorKung makes use of its fire. On these 
occasions it is better to fire the two first ranks 
only standing, reserving the third, than .(q 
make the front rank kneel and to fi^re 
whde L but when it is necessary to fire at a 
consideiablc distance, or on a retiring enemy, 
volleys may be given by the three naks, |ue 
front one kneeling. ^ - 

Firing by platoons, is practised when a lm« 
is postil, or arrives at a fixed sityation. 1» 
th^ position, batlalums fixe, independently <stf 



one another, and the fire generally commences the flanks for the platoons which haw fir^ 
from the centre of each. ITie first fire of successively to file rouim to the rwr of die 

each battalion must be regular, and at esta* others. 

blished pauses and intervals; after which Firing, in the veterinary art, the appUca* 

each platoon may continue to fire as soon as tion of the firing iron, red hot, to some preter¬ 

it is loaded, indepeudent, and as quick as pos- natural swelling, &c. of the horse, in order to 
sible. discuss it. This is oftentimes done by clapping 

Fiiing hy Jiles, is generally used behind the firing iron to the skin, without piercing it. 
a parapet, hedge, or abbatis. In this situ- The ming instrument Or knife ought to be 
atioii trie two first ranks only can fire, and that somewhat rounded on the edge, and gradually 
must be by the two men of the same file thicker to the baeik, sufficient to keep the heat 
always firing together, with coolness and de- of the fire for some time. It should he rubbed 
liberation. When, however, the parapet, clean, that no dirt or ashes may stick to it; 
hetige, or abbatis, is but a little raised, pla- and not used until the flaming redness is in 
toon firing may be resorted to. part gone off. 

Oblique firing by laltalions, or other- On the utility of this operation, Mr. John 
wise, according to the ground, is extremely Ijawrence expresses himself ivith modesty as 
advantageous when it is found expedient to follows: “ I must acknowledge that I am by 
give, nn oblique direction to part of a line, or no means prepared to give a decided opinion 
when it is discovered that their fire can in this on the subject of firing, or the application of 
manner be thrown against the opening of a the actual cautery, in strains: the truth is, I 
defile, the flanks of a cdlmnn. or asainst ca- have had few horses fired, and with those few 


valry or infantry that direct their attack on 
some particular battalion or portion of the 
line. 

Oblique-firing, is either to the right and 
left, or from the right and left to the centre, 
depending entirely on the situation of the ob¬ 
ject to be fired against. The Prussians have a 
particular contrivance for this purpose: if 
they are to level to the right, the rear ranks 
of every platoon are to make two quick but 
small paces to the left, and the body of each 
soldier to turn 1-8th of a circle; and are to 
take the same distance to the right, if they are 
to level to the left. 

When a linn halts at its point of firing, no 
lime is to be lost in scnipulous dressing, and 
the firing is instantly to commence. But 
when a line halts, and is not to fire, the usual 
dressings must be attended to; and every 
thing will depend upon the coolness and at¬ 
tention of the officers and non-commissioned 
officers. 

It should be obsertxd with respect to firings 
in general, that after the march in fiont, 
and naltof the battalion, company, or platoon, 
firing ought invariably to begin from the cen¬ 
tre, and not from the flank. In other cases, 
and in successive formations, it may begin 
from whatever division first arrives and halts 
on its own ground. ' 

Square firing, is that method of firing 
where either a raiment or any body of men 
are drawn up in a square, each'front of which 
is generally divided into four divisions or fir¬ 
ings, and the flanks of the ^uare, as being 
the Weakest part, are sometimes covered by 
fottr platoons of grenadiers who flank^ the 
angles. The first fire is fhm; the right division 
of each face, the second fire from the left divi¬ 
sion of each lace, and so on; the grenadiers 
inaking the last fire. 

Street-firing, is the method of firing adopt¬ 
ed to defend or scour a street, lane, or narrow 
pass of any kind j in the ' exeeuflon of which 
platoon must be formed accoRling to the 
ifridth of the placej, leaving sufficient room pa 


it did not succeed. Its use is said to be, to dis¬ 
cuss swellings by promoting absorption, and in 
contracting the skin to form a constant band¬ 
age round the sinews, both during the cure 
and ever afterwards. What strikes me as the 
most important benefit in the measure is, the 
supixirt It is apt to give In the {larts after the 
cure. The necessary precautions respecting 
the operation upon the bark sinews arc, that 
the parts to be bred be not in a state of inflam¬ 
mation, that no cross lines be made on any 
account, that the fire be only given deep 
enough to have sufficient effect upon the skin, 
without burning the sheaths of the tendons; 
that no person be suffered to mount the horse, 
but that he be turned to gra.ss, as soon as con¬ 
venient, for at least three months. The wind- 
galls, 1 think, should be let out previous to 
firing. When the operation is intended to be 
very effectual, the lines arc drawn thick around 
the leg, from the bottom of the pasterns 
almost up to the knee. 1 should conceive 
that fewer lines would make a firmer bandage^ 
I must remark also, that a man's common 
sense must naturally depict the operation of 
cauterizing as a very delicate ohe, and by no 
means within the power of pvery heavy-? 
handed smith, 

** When the pastern joints ate exceedingly 
full and swelled, the legs gorged, t^e tendon; 
enlarged, in fact the parts indurated, therp 
seems an almost absolute necessity for blister¬ 
ing and firing, since no othcf measures will 
sufficiently discutient," 

The author apprehends, with respect to 
race-horses, fhat tneife are few but ** must be 
shortened in their sp^, if fired to any effec¬ 
tual purpose;” ana Uiat, after all, it is a 
chance ** but that a force sufficient i^in to 
start the tendon must also be adequate to 
loosen or burst the bandage?^' 

It is the practice at the veterinary^^co^ge. 
In firing to draw the lines vertic^ 
the affectetl limb; the contraction of the Miin 
in that direction forming the most efiectuaf 
and uuifom) bandage on*we part. 
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_ The use of firing, with respect to s{)avin$, 
Hngbones, &c. is treated of in their proper 
places. ^ the articles Spa vinr,. Sec. 

Firing U also a term used by horse-dealers 
^o express a certain cracking or discipline of 
the whip, by which a dull or stifiened norse is 
made to frisk about and appear spirited for the 
purpose of sale. It is so denominated because 
from the severity with which this cruel disci¬ 
pline is sometimes applied, the fiauks of the 
norse, or some other part,*appear almost as 
striped and mangled as if fired with hot 
iron. 

FtaiNG-iROM, the instrument with which 
the operation of firing is performed in the ve¬ 
terinary art. It is a piece of iron about fifteen 
inches long, with a stem terminating in a 
wooden handle at one end, ha^ lug a buule of 
three inches long, and two wide at the other. 
This blade Is forged flat, and is at the back half 

an inch in thickness, becoming gradually thin¬ 
ner by athird part towards tire edge. Itislorni- 
edofdifiereut dimensions fordifferenl occasions, 
and three or four are introdneed into the fire at 
the same time, and employed .successively. 

Tu FIRK. V. a, (from fvrio, Latin.) To 
whip; to beat; to correct; to chastise (//a- 
diiras ). 

Fl'RKlN. s. (from peopep, Saxon.) l.A 
vessel containing nine gallons (^Arbut/mot). 

2. A small vessel {Denham). 

Firkin, an English measure of capaci^, 
for things liquid, being the fourth part of the 
barrel: it contains nine gallons of beer. 

FIKLOT, a dry measure used in Scotland. 
The ont-firlot contains pints of that couti- 
the wheat-firlot contains about 2,211 cu¬ 
bical inche.s; and the barley-firlot, 31 stand¬ 
ard pints. Hence it appears that the Scotch 
wheat-firlot exceeds the Enclish bushel by 33 
cubical inches. 

FIRM. s. {firmus, Latin.) 1. Strong; 
not easily pierced or shaken; hard, opposed to 
soft {Cleaveland). 2. Constant; steady; re¬ 
solute ; fixed; unshaken {Tillotson. tf'alsh). 

3. Solid ; not giving way; not fiuid {Ral.). 

7i>Firm. w, o. f,/4ri»o, Latin.) I. To set¬ 
tle ; to confirm; to establish; to fix (Knolles). 
?. To fix without wandering {Spenser). 

Firm, in commercial nomenclature, is a 
term used to express the names of the princi|xil 
arsons engaged in any mercantile concern. 
Thus we speak of the brewing business con¬ 
ducted under the firm of “ Barclay, Perkins, 
and Co.the hanking business under the 
firm of “ Ladbrokes, Watson, and Gillman 
the clothiers’ business under the firm ofBed- 
dome, Fysh, and Co.” 

firmament, in the old astronomy, is 
the orb of the fixol stars, or the highest of all 
"the heaveps. But in scriptore and common 
language it is used for the middle regions, nr 
the space dr exjpkiice appearing like an arch 
4 jpite iDBod or aboye us in the heavens. Many 
ancients and moderns also accounted the firma¬ 
ment a fluid matter; but those who gave it 
tha name of firmament must have tajten it for 
R sohd one, 
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_ Firmament, in various places of scripture^; 
IS used for the middle region of the air. 

FIRMAME'NTAL. a. (from firmament.) 
Celestial; of the upper regions {Dryden). 

FIRMIN (Thomas), an English gentle*^ 
man, celebrated for his good works. He was 
born at Ipswich, in Sufiiilk, in 1632, and was. 
apprenticed to a tradesman in London. On 
being out of his time, he began business fbt 
himself in the linen manufacture in which he 
had good success. His benevolence was so 
famous, that some of the greatest divines of 
the age were glad of his friendship, particu¬ 
larly Dr. Tilloison. He erected a warehouse 
for the employment of the poor in the linen 
manufacture; and when the French protes- 
tants came over he set up another for their use 
at Ipswich. For the Last twenty years of hi» 
life, he w.ss one of the governors of Christ’s 
l]03|rnal| to which he Was a liberal benefactor. 
There was hardly, indeed, any public charity 
in which he had not some concern. This 
truly good man died in 1(^7, and was buried 
in the cloisters of Christ's hospital. Memoit} 
of his life have been published by Mr. Cornish. 

Fl'RMLY. ad. (from firm.) I. Strongly; 
impenetrably; iininoveably. 2. Sicaddy; 
constaniiy {Addison). 

FPRMNESS. s. (from Jirm.) 1. Hard- 
nes.s; compactness; solidity {Burnet). 2. Du¬ 
rability; stability {llaytrurd). 3. Certainty; 
soundness {South). Steadiness; constancy; 
resolution {Roscommon). 

FIRST, s. (pippt, S.axon.) 1. The ordi¬ 
nal of one {Shakspeare). 3. Earliest in time 
{Prior). 3 Foremost in place. 4. Higlwst in 
dignity {Daniel). .5.Great; excellent {Shak.). 

First, eid. I. Before any thing else; 
earliest {Dri/den). S- Before any other con¬ 
sideration {Bmon). 3. At First. At‘the 
beginning {Bentley). 4. First «r/as6 At 
one lime or other {Dryden). 

First, in music, is applied to. the upper 
part ill a duet, trio, &c. In the score it is cus¬ 
tomary to |>lace the first immetliatcly above the 
second, tlic second in the slave above the 
third, and so on. 

FiRST-nEooT. First-begotten, s . 
{ixaenjlrst and begot.) The eldest of children 
{Milton). 

First-born, s . Eldest; the first by tb* 
order of nativity {Locke). 

First-fruits, s. {Jirst and fruits.) I, 
What the sca«on earliest produces or matures 
of any kind {’Prior). 2. The first profiu of 
any thing {Bacon). 3. The earliest effect of 
any thing {Milton). 

FFRSTLING. a. (from first.) That is 
first protiuced or brought forth {Deuteronomy). 

Fi'rstlinc. j. (froinjfrsf.) !• The first 
produce or offspring {Milton). 3., The Uiuig 
first thought or done {Shakspeare). 

FiSC, in the civil law, the treasuiy of a 
prince. It differs from the srarium, which 
was the treasury of the public or people; thus, 
when the money arising from the sale of epn* 
deninod persons* goods was appropriated - for 
the use of the public, their .goods were saifl 
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ptlUcari ; but when itwi^destined fnrthesnp* 
port of the. prince they were called cotifiscari. 

FISCAL, in. the civil law, something relat¬ 
ing to the pecuniary interest of the priqce or 
people. The officers appointed for the ma¬ 
nagement of the hsc were called pTocuratorcs 
^sci, and advocatifaci ; and among the cases 
enmnerated in the constitutions of the empire, 
where it was their business to plead, one is 
against those who have been condemned to 
pay a hne to the fisc on account of their litigi¬ 
ousness, or frivolous apiieals. 

FISCUS. See Fisc. 

FISH. r. (Fipc* Saxon.) I. An animal 
that inhabits the water. Fh/i is used collec¬ 
tively for the race of fishes {Hhakspeare). 2. 
The flesh of fish, opiiosed to that of terrestrial 
animals, called flesh (Brown). 

To Fish. v. n. l. To be employed in 
catching fishes. 2. To endeavour at any thing 
by artifice (Shakspeare). 

To Fish. v. a. To search water in quest 
of fish, or any thing else {Swift). 

Fish, in a ship, a plank or piece of timber, 
fastened to a ship’s mast or yaid, to strengthen 
it; which is done by nailing it on with iron 
ipikcs, and winding ropes hard about them. 

Fish-clue. See Ichthyocalla. 

Fish (Gold). SeeCypRiNus. 

Fish-pond, a small pool for the breeding 
and feeding of fish. 

Fish river (Great), a considerable river 
of Afiica, which rises in the luikiiown interior 
regions, divides CaflVaria from the country of 
the Hottentots, and falls into the Indian 
ocean, in Lat. 30. 30 S. Tlie deepesit parts of 
this river are inhabited by the hippopotamus, 
nud the adjacent woods by elephants, rhinoce¬ 
roses, and Imfl'aiocs. 

Fl'SHKll. s. (from fiJi.) One who is em¬ 
ployed in catching fish. 

Fisher (John), an English prolate. He 
was born at Beverly, in Yorksiiire, in G6f), 
and educated at Cambridge. On entering into 
orders he became confessor to Margaret coun¬ 
tess of Richmond, mother of Henry VII. who 
by his adv icc founded St. .lohii’s and (Jhrist’s 
colleges, .'Cambridge. He was afterwards 
chosen chancellor of that imivcrsitv, and was 
a liberal cncourager of learning. In l.o04 he 
was made bishop of Rochester, from which he 
would never remove to a better see. He was 
a zealous op|X)nent of the reformation ; and 
when the business of the king’s divorce was 
aptated, Fisher spoke with great freedom in 
behalf of the queen, as he also did for the 

K ’s supremacy. Evety eflort was made to 
j him over to an approbation of the king’s 
pipceedings, but all these proving ineflectual 
be WHS sent to the Tower, and attainted of high 
treason. While he lay in confinement the 

E ipe made him a cardinal, which so provoked 
eiiry, that he prohibited the hat from being 
brought into his dominions, and sent Crom¬ 
well to the bishop to sound whether he intend- 
seA accepting it. His answer being in the 
Affirmative, the king exclaimed, Yea, is he 
•p luitjf ^ Well* lei the pope send liiio ^ bat 
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when he will, mothw of God, he shall wear it 
on the shoulders then ; for I will leave him 
never a head u> set it on.” The tyrant was as 
go^ as his word, for the bishop was brought 
to his trial, condemned, and beheaded, in 
1535., ErasniDs seys, that he was a man of 
integrity, deep learning, sweetness of temper, 
and greatness of soul. He wrote several books, 
some against Lutlier, and others of a pcactlcal 
nature. 

Fl'SHERBOAiT. s. {fisher and heat.) A 
boat employed in catching fish. 

Fl'SlIKRMAN. s. One whose craployr 
merit and liveliluKid is to catch fish {Waller). 

F1'SHER'IX>WN. s. A town inhabited by 
fishermen (Clarendon). 

FISHERY, a place where great numbeh of 

fish are caught. 

'Fhe principal fisheries for salmon, herring, 
mackrcl, pilchards, Ike. are along the coasts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; for cod, on the 
banks of Newfoundland; fur whales, about Orcen- 
land; and for pearls, in the L'ast and West Indies. 

Fishery (Fiee), in law, or an exclusive right of 
fishing m a public river, is a royal franchise; and 
is considered as such in all countries whrr.' the 
feudal polity has prevailed: though the making 
such grants, and hy that moans appropriating, 
what it seems unnatural to restrain, the u.se of 
running water, was prohibited for the future by 
MagiiaCbaita; and the rivers that were fenced 
in king John’s time were directed to be laid 
open, as well as the forests to be disforesceJ, 

Fi s IIE It Y,dr notes also the commerce of fish, more 
particularly the ratchinc them for sale. Were wc 
to enter into a ver.v minute consideration of the 
fisheries cstablishctl in this kingdom, this article 
would swell beyond its proper bouivls; however, 
since lijl:cries,if successful, arc not only objects of 
great commeicial importance, but also contribute 
mateiially ti. niir naval strength, by becoming 
peiinaiient nurseries for seamen, we .shall take 
notice c.f some of the most considerable of the 
Erilisli fisheries, and the institutions set on foot 
for their support. 

The situation of the British coasts is the most 
advantageous in the worhl for catching fish: the 
Scottish islands, particularly those to the north 
anil west, lie most cominodioin for carrying on the 
fi.shing trade to perfection; for no country in Eu¬ 
rope can pretend to come up to Scotland in the 
ahiiiKlance of the finest fish, with which its various 
creeks, bays, rivers, lakes, and coasts are replek 
nishud. Of these advantages, the Scots seem in¬ 
deed to have been abundantly sensible: for their 
traffic in herrings is c\(;n noticed inViistory so 
early as the ninth century. Tbc frequent laws 
which were enacted in the reigns of Janies III.IV. 
and V. discover a steady determined zeal for the 
benefit of the country, and the full restoration qf 
these fisheries, which the Dutch had found mcaus 
to engross. 

Jnehovy-Piskery.-^The anchovy is caught in the 
months of May, June, and July, on the coasts of 
Catalonia, Provence, &c. at lyliich season ft con¬ 
stantly repairs up thd straits of GibraUpr ihto the 
Mediterranean. Cuifins says they ^re also foiiiid 
in plenty on the western coasts of EilHIufd and 
Wales. ^ 

The fishing for them is chiefly in the night¬ 
time, when a light being put on the stern of tfack- 
little fishiqg-vcssels, the auchovios flock round, 
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«)n4 »«e quifbt is As osA ^qt A«S it U asimed tkf, of which great quanti^ «e i«h» qs As 
to have been fhond by eapqv'wnce, that anchovies coast of Placentia. VIHten several vesseie 
taken thus .by fire are neither so grood^so firm, nnd intend to fish in the same port, l» wl^ 
nor so proper for keeping, as those which are shallop first tonchei ^ound bramnes entity to 
takes without fire. the quality and privileges of admiral: be baa thq 

When Ac flsbeiy is over, they cot off the heads, .choice of his station, and the refusal qf sfil Ao 
take out their gall ymd guts, and then lay them wood on the coa^t at his arrival. As fast as Ae 
in barrels, and salt them. The common way of masters arrive, they unrig all their vessels, luvink 
eating andwvies is with oil, vinegar, &c. in order nothing but the shrouds to sustain the masts j an$ 
to which they are first boned, and Ae tails, fins, in the mean rime the mates provide a tent on 
6cc. flipped off. Being put on the fire, they dis* shore, covered wiA branches of trees, and soila 
solve almost in any Uquor. *Or they arc made into over them, withascaffold of great truiiks of .jpsnes, 
eauce by mincing Aem with pepper, k,c. Some 12,15,16, and often SO feet high, commonly from 
also pickle anchovies in small delft or earthen 40 to 60 feet, and about one-third as much in 
pots, made on purpose, of two or three pounds breadth. While the scaffold is preparing, the 
weight, mure or less, which they cover with plas> crew are a-fishing; and as ftist as they catch, 
ter to keep them the better. Anchovies should le they briug Aeir fish ashore, and open and salt 
chosen small, fresh pickled, white on the outside Aemupon moveahlelienchesi but the main salUag 
and red within. If genuine, they have round is performed on the scaffold. When the fish have 
backs; for those which are flat or large are often taken salt, they wash and hang them to drain on 
nothing but sardines. Sec Clufka. rails; whendrainedthey are laid on a sort of stager)^ 

Cod-JFuhery. —^I'here are two kinds of cod-fish; which are soiall pieces of wood laid across, anfi 
Ae one green or white cod, and Ae other dried or covered wiA branches of trees, having the Imvea 
cured cud; though it is all the same fish, differ- stripped off for the passage of the air. On these 
ently prepared; the former being sometimes stages Aey are disposed of a fish thick, head 
salted and barrelled, then taken out for use; and against tail, with the back uppermost, and are 
the latter having lain fora competent time in salt, turned carefully four times every twenty-four 
and then dried in the gun or smoke. hours. Wlicii they begin to dry, they arc laid iu 

Tho chief fisheries for green cod arc in the bay heaps^ tea or twelve thick, in order A retain tlieir 
of Canada, on the great bank of Newfoundland, warmth; and ei'cry day the heaps arc enlarged, 
and on the isle of ^t. Peter, and Ae isle of Sable; till they become double tlieir first bulk; then two 
to which places vessels resort from many paits heaps are joined together, which Aey turn every 
both of Europe and America. They are from 100 day as before: lastly, they are salted again, be- 
to 150 tons burden, and will catch tetween 30,000 ginning with those first salted; and being laid iu 
and 40,000 cod each. The most essential part of huge piles, they remain in that situation till they 
Ae fisliery is, to have a master who knows how to are carried on boaid the sbqis, where They are 
cut up Ac cud, one who is skilled to take off the laid on the branches of trees disposed fur that par- 
head properly, and, above all, a good saltcr, on pose, upon the ballast, and round the ship, wiA 
which the preserving of them, anti conseqneutly mats to prevent then contracting any moistnre. 
Ae success of the voyage, depends, 'i'lie best The rod supplies four kinds of commodities, viz. 
season is frum the beginning of February to the the zounds, the tongues, the loes, and the oil. 
end of April; the fish, which in the winter which is extracted from its liver. The first U. 
retire to the deepest water, cunning then on the salted at Ae fishery, together with £hc fish, aud 
banks, and fattening extremely. W hat are caught put in barrels of fioni 660 to 700 pounds. The 
from Mareh to June keep well; but those taken tongues are cured in like mnimer, and brought iu 
in July, August, and September, when it is warm bairels of from 400 to 500 pounds. The roes are 
on the banks, arc apt to spoil soon. Each fisher also salted in barrels, and serve to cast into the sea 
takes but one at a time, yet the most expei twill to diaw fish together, and particularly pilchards, 
take frum 350 to 400 in a day; but that is the The oil comes in barrels of from 400 to 520 
most, the weight of t^e fish and the great coldness pounds, and is used in dressing leather. - See G a- 
on the bank fatiguing very much. As soon as the nus. 

cod are caught, the heads arc taken off; they are VoraUFisluru. Sec Coral. 
opened, gutted, and salted: and the salter stows ftcrring-Fithery. The herring is a small salt- 
them in the bottom of Ac bold, head to Ail, in water fish, with a bluish back and a white silvered 
beds a fathom or twto square; putting layers of belly, not unlike a little shad-fish; whence it ia 
salt aud fish alternately, but never mixing fish called in Latin akta minor. Roudeletius calls U 
caught 4 h different days. When Aey have lain harengut. 

thus three or four days to drain off the water, they Tiiey usually make two fishing seasons for her- 
ore placed in another part ot Aesbip, and salted rings; the first in June, July, and August; tlie 
again; where they remain till the vessel is loaded, second in autumn; the latter of Aese is the more 
Sometimes they are cut in thick pieces, and put considerable, on account of the fogs, which ate 
in barrels for Aegreater convenience of carriage, very favourable to this kind of fishing. 

The principal £hery for dry cod is, ftom Cajie About the beginning of June, a slioal of her? 
Bose to Ae Bay des Sports, along the coast of rings, exceeding in bulk not less than tfie wbiile 
Placentia, in which compass Aere are several extent of Great BriAin and Ireland, comes fiwA 
commodious ports for the fish to be dried in.. Ae North, on the surface of Ae sca^ and ^Wir 
These, though of Ae same kind with the fresh approach is known to the Shetlau^rs by se^|^l 
cod, are much smaller, and tberdbre fitter to tokens in the air anfi water- It is not cerAjiuiy 
keep, as the Salt penetjrates Ihore easily into them, kfiowii from whence they come; tbpugh it is pl^a- 
The lisbery of both is much alike; only this latter babic that their winter rendezvous is within thq 
is most expensive, as It Akes up more time, and arctic circle, where the seas swarm with inseqb 
toptoys more hands, and yet scarce half so much food in greater abundance than in put warmipr 
ftltis spent in this as in the other, The bait is her- latitudes. But wbeit they fiprive in these seas. 
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they cast their spawn; for they come to us fiill, 
and are shotten long before they leave us. As the 
great shoal formed by the migrating herrings, and 
divided into distinct columns,£ve or six miles in 
length, and three or four in breadth, reflecting in 
bright weather many splendid colours, passes 
between the shores of Greenland and the North 
Gape, it is probably much straitened, and as it 
i^hes the extremities of Great Britain, it is 
separated into two parts; one part steers west or 
south-west, and, leaving the islands of Orkney 
and Shetland to the left, passes on towards Ire¬ 
land} Where, being interrupted by that island, 
this part is again divided; some, keeping to the 
coast of Britain, go southward down St. George’s 
or the Irish channel, and the others edging olT for 
Want of room to the west and south-west, go along 
the Hibernian ocean, and, keeping ou the coast, 
reach the south shore of Ireland, from wheiiL'c they 
steer southward, and join the rest in tlie Irish 
channel. The other part of the liret division made 
in the north, parting a little to the east and south¬ 
east, come down into the German ocean: they 
pass by Shetland, and make tfae point of Bii- 
chaness, and the coast of Aberdeen, filing the 
bays, friths, rivers, and creeks, with their innu¬ 
merable multitudes. Hence they proceed south- 
ward, pass by Uunbnr, and rounding tlie high 
shores of St. Tobbs and Berwick, arc seen ag.iin 
ofl' Scarborough, and not before j but not in bulk, 
till they come to Yarmouth roads in England, and 
thence to the muutli of the Thames; from 
Whence passiug the Uiitish channel, they are seen 

no more in any number. Tlic licrriii|;5 arc found 

again upon the shores of North America, though 
notin such quantities as with us; and they are 
seen no farther south than the rivers of Carolina. 
Whether these may be part of that large shoal, 
which, at their first coming by the coast of Green¬ 
land, U’ep to the coasts of America on the north¬ 
west side, or whether they are the remainder of 
those that pass our chanucis, is uncertain; but »e 
know that they are not seen in quantilii's in any of 
the southern kingdoms, as Bpaiii, Portugal, or the 
south pans of France, on tlic side of the ocean, or 
in the Mediterranean, or on the coast of Africa. 

The following account of tlic herring fishery, as 
carried on by the Lowestoft merchants, is taken 
from Gillingwater’s History of Lowestoft, p. 94, 
&c. “ 'JTie herring season begins on the eastern 
coast of England, about a fortnight herore Mi¬ 
chaelmas, and continues till Martinmas. The 
number of boats annually employed at Lowe¬ 
stoft in this fishery, upon anaveiage.tirom 1772 to 
1781, was about 33} and tin; quantity of her¬ 
rings caught ill each of these years was about 
714 lasts (of 111,000 herrings each), or 21 lasts to 
a boat, which makes the quantity of herrings 
caught by the Lowestoft boats daring that period 
to Iw 714<) lusts. Tliesc herrings were sold, upon 
an average, at Iflf. Ids. per last, which makes the 
whole produce tarising from the sale of the said 
fisiKo be 89,250L After the year 1781, the num¬ 
ber Of boats.employed in this fishery was rather 
less, occasioned by the war with the Dutch and 
bther powers. 

“ At the beginning of the season the boats sail 
^ to sea about 13 leagues N- £• firom Lowestoft, 
in Ordwto meet the shoals, or second part of the 
llhft division of herrings (mentioned above), 
whteh^ separated off the north part of Scotland. 
B^ng Arrfv^ on tlm fishing ground, in the even¬ 
ing (tikf psiffw Una f«r &hin|g} they shoot out 
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their mm, extending about *200 yards in leitgtft 
and 8 in depth, which by the help of small casks, 
called bowls, flistened on one side at the distance 
of 44 yards from each other, cause the nets to 
swim in a position perpendicular to the surfiuie of 
the water. If the quantity of caught in one 
night amounts only to a few*thousands, they are 
salted, and the vessels, if they have no better suc¬ 
cess, continue on the fishing ground two ortiiree 
nights longer, salting the fish as they are caught, 
till they have obtaiqfd a considerable quantity, 
when they bring them into the roads, where they* 
are landed and lodged in the fish-houses. Some¬ 
times, when the quantity of fish is very small, 
they will continue on the fishing ground a 
week or ten days; but in general they bring in 
the fish every two or tliree days, and sometiipes 
oltener, t•^prcially when the quantity amounts to 
6 or 7 lasts, which frequently happens, and in¬ 
stances have been known where a single boat has 
brought into the roads atone time l‘i or 14 lasts, 

“ As soon as ilie herrings are brought on shore, 
they are carried to the fish-houses, where they arc 
salted, and laid on the floors in heaps about two 
feet deep j aftei they have continued in this situa¬ 
tion about fifty hours, the .salt is washed from them 
by putting them in baskets, and plunging them 
into water, from whence they are carried to an 
adjoining fish-house, where, after being pierced 
through the gills by smalt wooden spits about 4 
feet long, they arc iianded to the men in the upper 
part of the house, who place them at proper dis¬ 
tances as high as the top of the roof, where they 
are cured or made red. 

" Tlie up|>er part of the house being thus filinl 
with herrings, many small wood fires are kindled 
Underneath, upon the floor, whose number is in 
proportion to the size of the room, and the smoke 
which ascends from these fires is what dries or 
cures the herrings. After the fish have hung in 
this manner about 7 days, the fires are cxliq- 
guisbed, that the oil and fat may drip from them, 
and in about two days after the fires arc rekindled, 
and after two or more such drippings, the fire.s 
are kept continually burning until the herrings are 
perfectly cured, which requires a longer or a 
siiorter lime, according as they arcdesigned eitlici^ 
for foreign or home consumption. 

" After the herrings liave hung a proper time, 
they are taken down (which the y call strikintr), 
and are packed in bairel.s, containing 800 or lOOQ 
each, and then shipped oil' for market.” See Citi- 

PEA. 

Zoirfer-FTr/iery.—Lobsters, are taken along the 
British channel, .and on tlie coast of Norway, 
whence they are brought to London for Sf,le; and 
also in the frith of Edinburgh, and on the coast of 
Northumberland. Bee the article Cancbr. By 
10 and 11 W. III. cap. 24. no lobster is to be taken 
uiider eight inches in length, from the peak of the 
nose to the end of the middle fin of the tail; and 
by 9 Geo. 11. cap. 33. no lobsters are to be taken 
on the coast of Scotland from the first of June to 
the first of September. See Cancer.. 

Htaekfel-Fithety.r-Tbe mackrel is a summgr fish 
of passage, found in large shoals, in different parts 
of the ocean, not far north; bqt especially on the 
French and English coasts. The fishing is uinally 
in the montlis of April, May, and June, and even 
July, according to the plage. S<ee Scomser, 

They enter the English, channel in April, and pro¬ 
ceed up to the straits of Dover as the suinmey 
gdvancos } eft that by Juno they are on the cftas^ 
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of CornwAll, Suaiex, Kormandy, Picardy. &c. 
where tto fishery is most ^onuderable. They are 
an exceuent food fresh; and nut to be despised, 
whea well prepared, pickled, and put up in bar- 
nls; a method of preserving them chiefly used in 
Cornwall. The fish is taken in two ways; either 
with a line or nets: dhe latter is the more convi* 
derable, and is usually performed in the night-time. 
See Scomber. 

Oyrfer-PliiAery.—"This fishery is principally car¬ 
ried on at Colchester in Essex; Feversham and 
Milton ill Kent; the Isle of Wiaht; the Swales of 
the Medway; and Tenby on the coast of Wales. 
From Feversham, and adjacent )iarts, the Putch 
have sometimes loaded a hundred large hoys with 
oysters in a year. They are also taken in great 
quantities near Portsmouth, and in all the creeks 
and rivers between Southampton and Chichester; 
many of which are carried about by sea to Lou¬ 
don and to Colchester, to be fkd in the pits about 
Wavenhoe and other places. See Ostrea. 

Fishery CPearl). Sec Pearl Fishery.. 

Pikhard-Fisliery. The pilchard is a small salt¬ 
water fish, bigger than the anchovy, but less than 
the herring, which in other respects it resembles. 
Its head is yellow ; its belly white; and its back 
a sea-green. It cats admirably, fresh, or lightly 
salted. 

There are certain seasons for fisliing the 
pilchard; which, like the herring and andiovy, 
is a fish of passage; and its arrival is indicated by 
similar signs with that of the herrings. 'I'liey are 
prepared and salted much as the ancliovy is; with 
this dilFcrence, that the bend is cut oil'the latter; 
but the pilchard were distinguishabifl from the 
anchovy, even though its head were olF likewise; 
the pilchard having a very flat back, and the an¬ 
chovy a round one. 

The chief pilchard fisheries are along the coasts 
of Dalmatia, to the south of the island ls.sea; on 
the coasts of Bretagne, from Belle island as far as 
Brest; and along the coasts of Cornwall and 
Devonshire. 

It is a saying of the Cornish men, with regard 
to the pilchard, that it is the least fish in siae, 
most in number, and greatest in gain, of any they 
take out of the sea. Tin's observation is amply 
confirmed by Dr. Borlase's account of this fishery; 
for besides the great number of persons employra 
by it, the poor are fed with the olFals of the cap¬ 
tures, the land with the refuse of the fish and salt, 
the merchant finds the gains of commission and 
commerce, and the fisherman the gains of the 
fish. The usual pro4uce of the number of hogs¬ 
heads exported each year, for ten years, from 
17+7 t^756, inclusive, from the four ports of 
Fowey,Talfflouth, Penzance, and St. Ives, amount¬ 
ed to S9,793 hogsheads. Every hogshead fur ten 
years last past, together with the bounty allowed 
for each hogshead exported, and the oil made out 
of each, has amounted, one year with another, at 
an average, to the price of 11.1 Ss. 3d.; so that the 
cash paidfor pilchards exported has, at a medium, 
annually amounted to the sum of 493331.1 Os. See 
Clupca. 

SsimovrFUhery. For adi|fcription of this fish, see 
^he article Salmo. The chief salmon fisheries 
in Europe are in England, Scotland, and Irelamd, 
in the nvera, and sea-coasts adjoining to the river 
mouths. The most distii^uisbed mr s^mon in 
Gotland are, the river Tweed, the Clyde, the 
-Tay, the Dee, the Don, the 8p^, the Ness, the 
feirly, See. id most of #Iufh k w very comthoh, 


about the height of summer, especially, if the 
weather happens to be very hot, to catch jfour or 
five score salmon at a draught. The chief rivetB 
in England for salmon are, the Tyne, the 1‘rent, 
the Severn, and the Thames. _ The fishing is per¬ 
formed with nets, and sometimes with a kind of 
lucks or weirs made on purpose, which in certain 
places have iron or wooden grates so disposed, tq 
an angle, that being impelled by any force in a 
contrary direction to the course of the river, they 
may give way and open a little at the point of 
contact, and immediately shut again, closing the 
angle. The salmon, therefore, coining up into the 
rivers, arc admitted into these grates, which open, 
and suffer them to pass through, but shut again, 
and prevent their return. Ine salmon is also, 
caught with a spear, which they dart into tuns 
when they sec him swimming near the surface of 
the water. It is customary likewise to catch them 
with a candle and lanthorn, or whisp of straw.set 
on fire; for the fish naturally following the li|^t,. 
are struck with the spear, or taken in a net spread 
for that purpose, and lifted with a sudden jeclc 
from the bottom. 

“ The capture of salmon in the Tweed, about 
the month of July (says Mr. Pennant) is prodigi* 
ous. In a good fishery, often a boat-load, and 
sometimes- near two, are taken in a tide: some 
few years ago thL>re.were above 700 fisli taken at 
one haul, but from 50 to 100 is very frequent. 
The coopers in Berwick then begin to salt tlie 
salmon thoroughly in pipes and other large ves¬ 
sels, and afterwards barrel them to send ^road, 
having then far more than the London marketa 
can take ofiT their bands.*' See Salmo. 

Siurgeorh-Flslwiy. The greatest sturgeon-lishwjf 
is in the mouth of the Volga, on the Caspian 
sea; where the Muscovites employ a great 
number of hands, and catch them in a kiiM of 
iiiclosure formed by huge stakes representing the 
letter Z repeated several times. 'I'hese fisheriea 
arc open on the side next the sea, and close on the 
otltcr; by which means the fish ascending in its 
season up the river is embarrassed in these narrow 
angular retreats, and so easily killed with a harp- 
ing-iron. Sturgeons, when fresh, eat deliciously { 
and in order to make them keep, they are salted 
or pickled in large pieces, and put up in caga 
from 30 to 30 pounds. But the great object of 
this fishery is tne roe, of which the Muscovites 
are extremely fond; and of which is made the 
cavear, or kavia, so much esteemed by the Itali¬ 
ans. Fee Caveab and AcetfENsER. 

fF7ai/e-j!rArry.—These immense flsli arc chiefly 
caught in the North sea. The largest sort are 
found about Spitzbergen, some of them being 
there two hundred feet in length. Those cm the 
coasts of Amrri/-‘a are about ninety or a hundred ; 
and those on the coasts of Guyenne, and the 
Mediterranean, are the smallest of all. _ 

The legislature, justly considering this trade as 
of great national importance, bestowed uptHAiC 
at affereut periods very considerable encotpiaj^ 
ments. In particular, every British vessel o£ iok 
tons or upwards, bound to the Greenland seas pp 
the whale-fishery, if found to be duly qualified 
according to the act, obtained a licence nwn the 
commissioners of the customs to proceed oil sudl 
voyage; and on the ship’s return, the aiasterafid 
mate, making oath that they proceeded on soeb 
voyage and no other, and um all tbmv tf>de|- 
vours to take whales, &c. and ^t alt the virhaG^ 
fin^, blabber, oil, Impoited in thmr tblp, ««(♦ 
taken by their crew in ihiue «eaa, there was 
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Ilrdred '408. for every ton accotdiog to tlie ad- 
•aeaaurement of the ship. 

It was afterwards found, however, that so great 
a bounty was neither necessary to the success of 
the trade, nor expedient with regard to the pub- 
lie. In 1786, therefore, the acts conferring the 
eaid emoluments being upon the point of cxpiri^, 
the sulnect was brought under the consideration 
of .parflitmeBt; and k was proposed to continue 
the former measures, but with a reduction of the 
bounty from 40s. to SOs. In proposing this altera* 
lion, It was stated, " that Uie sums which this 
country had paid in bounties for the Greenland 
fishery amounted to l,96A,46il.; that in the last 
year we had paid 94,8581.; and that, from the 
consequent deduciion of the price of the fi8h,ihe 
public at present paid 60 per cent, upon every 
cargo. In the Greenland fishery there Were em- 
idoyed 6000 seamen, and these seamen cost 
government 131.10s. per man per annum, chough 
tve Were never able to obtain more than 500 of 
that number to serve on board our ships of vrar. 
Besides, the vast encouragement given to the 
trade had occasioned such a glut in the market, 
that it was found necessary to export considerable 
quantities; and thus we paid a large share of the 
jpurcitase money for foreign nations, as well .as for 
tmr own people, besides supplying tlicm with the 
materials of several important manufactures.** 
This proposition was uppu'ird by several mem- 
tiers, but was finally carried; and the jiropriety 
of the measure became very soon apparent. At 
that time ( 1786) the number of ships cmplovc..! 
from England in the wlnJe-fi'-hcry to Davis’s 
Straits anil the Greenland sea-s amounted to 1^9, 
besides 15 irom tvcoCland. The pi opcsed .•vltera- 
itton took place (he next year (17S7); and not¬ 
withstanding the diminution of the bounty, the 
trade increased, the nuniber of ships emplo}ed 
the same year from England aniouiuing to ill7, 
and tlic next year (1788) to 

To give sviine idea of the manner and iiuport- 
Ance of this trade, we shall here subjoin the dis- 
etpiine for a long time observed in the whaJe- 
fisnery; the method of fishing; the cargo and 
equipage of a vessel; .and the produce thereof. 

'I'he discipline is adjusted by a standing regula¬ 
tion, consisting of twelve aitides; tlie principal 
whereof aie: 

That iu case a fishing-vessel be shipwrecked, 
and the captain and crew saved, the next vessel 
they meet shall take them in; and the second 
vessel take half of them from the first; hut that 
no vessel sliall be obliged to take any of the load¬ 
ing df a vessel shipwrecked; that the effects of a 
shipwrecked vessel, which are absolutely relin¬ 
quished, and which another captain shall find, 
and take up, upon bis arrival in Holland, he shall 
account for one half of them to the proprietors of 
the tbipwrecked vessel, clear of all expenses; 
that, if the crew desert a shipwrecked vessel, they 
shali have iio claim to any of the effects saved, 
but the whole sliall go to the proprietor; but 
if t|ieir be pteient when the effects are saved, 
assist thernn, they shall have one-fourth 
^iutfeof; that if a j^son kill a fish on the ice, it 
tfsan be reputed bit own, so lo^ as he leaves any 
Tpaioa with it; bqt the minute he leaves it, it be- 
c.Hnes the due of the first capttln that comes that 
way; but that, if a fish be tied to an anchor, or a 
TOpe ftnten’ed to the shore, it s^l ranain to its 
i^st proprietor, though he leaves it alone; that if 
'fuiy ^rson be woun^ or lamed in the service, 
coani^oaers of the fisliery undertake to 


procure him a reastmable satisfaction; to whinh 
the whole fleet shall contribute. 

Besides this general regulation, to the observ¬ 
ance of which all the captains, pilots, andmasteM 
of vessels, are obliged to swear,before they pat th 
tea, there it also a particular one for each ship's 
cfew, which they are all sworn to exScute.in pre¬ 
tence of one of the coniniittioners, who goe^ 
aboard every ship, to receive the oath. 

This regulation is a kind of charter-party, im¬ 
parting, uiat they vrill attend prayers mortimg 
and evening, on pain of an amerconait, at the 
discretion of the cwtain; that they will not get 
drunk, nor draw their knives, on forfeiture of 
half of their wages; nor fi^t, on forfeiture of 
the wbok; that no one shali lay wagers on the 
good or ill success of the fishing, nor buy or asH, 
on these conditions, in case we take one or nvire 
fish, on penalty of twenty-five florins; that they 
wall be contented with the provisions allowed 
them; and that they will never light fire, candle» 
or match, by night or day, without the captain!s 
leave, on the like penalty. 

After the reading of this regulation, the crew 
arc all called, to receive the customary gratuity 
before their setting out, with an assurance of an¬ 
other sum at their return, in proportion to the 
success of tlie fishing. 

The captain, on this occasion, receives from a 
hundred to a hiuulred and fifty florins; the pilot 
from forty to sixty; each harpooner from forty 
to fifty florins; the other officers from twenty-six 
ti> thirty-six florins; the elder sailors twenty; 
and theyoungcr twelve. 

'J'he fleet, which consists mostly of fiuyts, from 
two to three hundred tuns, and from thirty-six 
men to forty-two, usually sets sail about the be¬ 
ginning of April, and takes its course by the isles 
of Iceland, from 60 to 61 degrees of latitude; after 
which, leaving them to the west, it steers north¬ 
ward, through 73, 74, and 75 deg. of latitude, 
where tliey begin to find the ice. 

It is among tliese huge heaps of ice, wherewith 
the whole quarter is filled, that they first begin to 
spy the whales; and there most of the vessels fix 
ti.eir abode for the fishipg. But as the fish are 
l.irger and fatter the fartlier north they go, tome 
captains will venture as far as 80 or 82° of north 
lat. Each vessel of three hundred tons has six 
shalloops; and each shaUoop has six barpooners, 
with five seamen to row it. To every shaUoop 
there are seven lines, of three inches circumfer¬ 
ence; five of them in the hind part of the vessel, 
and two before. The hind Hues together make 
six hundred fathoms, and^ with the addition of 
the other two, eight hundred and eighty. If the 
whale dive deeper, or run farther underneath the 
ice than this stint, the line must be cut,' lest the 
shaUoop be drawn after it. 

In the English whale-fishery every ship has six 
or s^ven boats; each of which has one harpooner* 
one boat-steerer, one manoger of the line, and 
four seameu to row it. la each boat there are 
two or three harpoons, several lances, and six 
lines faiUBud together, each line beiag one huct- 
dred and twenty fathom long. To each harpbg- 
iron is fastened a strong stick, about rix feet long, 
and a soft pliable line, aboul six fiuhbm low, 
called the fore-gaueer, which is fastened to this 
lines in the boat. When more line is granted, the 
lines of a second boat are fastened to those of the 
first. See 

The ins^trument, wber^th the slrhale is strue^ 
is a harpihj^udSi Ot jarahr, flvh or m, Iwfi 
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pc^te^iHdi tteel, ia »tnangular ihape, like the tor every ten of oH boiled' in Cr^buid;dctc\:^ 
barb of an urow. but the rest of the ship’s company have 

The harpooner, upon sight of the fish, from one besides the fish-money, bnt no oil-ttm<^ 

end of the shalloop where he is placed, flings the Nothing now remains, but to sail hoffiei|trar4*, 
haiping-iron with all his might against his back: where the fat is to be boiled, and nu^teid down 
an«h if lie be so happy as to make it penetrate the into traia>oil. 

skin and fat into the flesh, he lets go a string The whale-fishery of the Caroline islands la 
fastened to the harping-iron, at the end whereof more easy and agreeable than that of lUi other 
is a dry gourd, which swimming on the water, places, and beside the great profit, idfords a plea- 
discoven whereabouts the whale is; for the mi- sant spectacle to multitudM of people on tk« 
hutc He is struck, he plunges to the ^ttom, com- shores. 

tnonly swimming agamst the wind. ^ There are ten or twelve of these isles drowsed ifli 

If the whale return to brdathe in the air, the form of a circle, so that thw make a sort of poi^ 


harpooner takes^ occasion to give him a fresh 
wound, till, fainting by the loss of blood, the men 
have an opportunity of approaching him, and 
thrusting a long steeled lance under his gills into 
bis breast, and through the intestines, soon dls- 
patbh him; and when the carcase begins to float, 
chey cut holes in the fins aud tail; and tying a 
rope in these holes, they tow him to the vessel, 


in which the sea is perpetually calm and fdeasam. 
When a whale appears in this gulf, the propleall' 

f et into their canoes, and rowing toward the sea- 
e^ between the creature and its retreat, aad 
drive him forward towards the isles at the bcupoi 
of the port. They drive him in this manner bci 
fore them into the sliallows, where they plunge 

into the water themselves, and some get ropes 

—j _t__ '•.r 


where he is fastened along the larboard side of and chains about him, while others dart him wkh 


tKe ship, floating upon his oack almost levd with 
the sea. They ^en begin to take the blubber or 
fkt, and the fins as they are called, or whale-bone. 

In order to this, several men stand upon the 
fish, with a kind of iron calkers, or spurs, to pr^ 
vent their slipping, and cut oiF the tail, which is 
hoisted upon aeck, and then cut out square pieces 
of blubber, weighing two or three thousand 
pounds, which are hoisted on board with the 
capstan, where each piece is again cut into 
siuatler pieces each of two or three hundred 
pounds wrightj ami these are thrown into the 
hold, and left to drain for three or four days. 
When all the blubber is cut from the belly of the 
fish, it is turned on one side, by means of a piece 
of blubber, left in the middle, called the cant or 
turning-piece; and then they cut out this side in 
large pieces, called hockies, as before, and also the 
wbale-bones with the gums, which are preserved 
entire,and hoisted on deck, where the blades are cut 
aud separated, aud left till they have ume to clean 
and scrape them. The fish is next turned on his 
back, and the blubber cut out from the back and 
crown bone; and last of all they cut the blubber 
from the other side, as before. They then cut 
out the two large jaw-bones, situated in the under¬ 
lip, which are hoisted on deck, cleansed aud fast- 
enra to the shrouds, and tubs are placed under 
them to receive the oil which they discliarge; 
this oil belongs to the captain, and likewise the 
tail and fins. The carcase is left to float, and 
supplies food for Greenland birds, called malle¬ 
mucks, Sk. In three or four days, they hoist the 
pieces of .blubber out of the hold, chop them, aijd 
put small pieca through the buiig-hoies into tlieir 
casks, t 

A whale, the longat blade of whose mouth U 
nine or ten feet, generally tills thir^ huts with 
blubber 1 but one of the largest fish will fill 
seventy onts and more. A good large whale is 
valued at about lOUOL sterling. A full ship of 
three liupdred tops is worth, clear of all expense, 


their spears. Their agility and address Is wonda- 
ful in this. The creature can never get away 
wh«i they have once got him fastened^ 
soon killed, and got to the shore. 

The whale-fishery begins in May,andconticu]ar 
through the months of June and July; but whe¬ 
ther tlie ships have had good or bad success, they 
must come away and get clear of the ice by |:he 
end of August; so that m the month of Septemlwr 
at farthest they may be expected home; but the 
more fortunate ships may return in June or July* 
See BaljENa. PHrsKTan, and UclphinI/s. 
FISHES. See Pisces. 

Kisubs (Breeding of). fishes are an object 
general attention in regard to sport, food, and 
ornament. The first of these three heads, or that 
of sport, is the foundation of the art of Anslinc, 
and has already been discussed at some length 
under that article. The two remaining liea^« 
which we shall now enter upon, relate chiofly to 
tlie breed of fishes, fishing-ponds, and fish-streamse 
In breeding fishes, there seems to be no small de¬ 
gree of caprice, for the most promising pontb do- 
not always prove serviceable: one of me best in¬ 
dication* of a breeding pond is, when there m 
good quantity of rush and gracing about it, wids 
sravelly shoals, such as those of horse-ponds; so 
diat when a water takes thus to breeding, with a 
few milters and spawners, two or three of each, 
a whole country may often be stocked in a short 
time. Kels auu p^ches are of very good use tw 
keep down the stock of fishes; for they prey much' 
upon the spawn and fry, and generally destroy 
tlicir superfluity of them. Pike, perch, tench,. 
roach, Stc. are observed to breed in almost any 
waters, and very nuincrousTy; eels never breed in 
standing waters, without springs; and. in such ,; 
are neither found, nor increase, but by putting 
ill; yet where springs CMSt, they are never want¬ 
ing, though not put in. And which is truly ex¬ 
traordinary, no person ever saw in an eel the 
least token of propagation, either by melt or 


at least AOOOl. There is a premium assigned to .spawn; so that the mode of their breeding and 
every person in the ship for every whale: thb propagation are questions mysterious, and u&rcii. 


captain has three gpineaa; the mate, one; each 
harpooner, one; the suiggeon, one; carpenter, 
one; cook and boat-steerers, half a guinea ieach; 
a common man, a crown; and each hew; half a 
crown. The captain and harpooren nave no 
wage*: but "the captain is allowed twenty-five 
pounds, and the harpooiiers, nine guinea* each. 
In a succektfui voyage they theyltavc ux'shiilingi 


solved. The feamdity of fishes is wonderful.: a 
pike canghl in the Rhine, weighing only aka.- 
jmunds, had 14d,CX>0 ova in it; and Petit atn- 
ttons a carp with upwards of 348,000, 

In feeding fishes take the foljowing lemarkl:. 
—1. In a stew, thirty or forty carps may .be kept 
up from Ocioherto March, without fbeupig;.and. 
by fishirg whh traiuciels or fiep's k March, or 
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AprB, yoM may take from your great waters to 
recruit the stews; but you must not faUto fe^ 
all summer. frOnt March to October again, as con* 
stantly as cooped chickens are fed, and it will 
turn to as good as account. 

' 2 The care of feeding is best committed to a 
butler or gardener, always at hand, because the 
constwt and regular serving the stew conduces 
very much to the thriving of the tithes. 

Boiled grain it rich to feed with, especially 
pease, and malt coarse ground; the grains after 
^wing, while fresh and sweet, are very proper; 
but one bushel of malt not brewed wilt go as far 
as two of gnius; chippings of bread, and scraps 
off K t^'e, steeped in tap droppinp of strong 
beer oi ide, are an exeellmt food for carp; and of 
these the quantity of two quarts to thirty carp 
every day ft sufficient, and a tmxU meat morning 
and evening is better than a huger once a day 
only. 

4 There is a sort of food for fishes that may be 
caUed accidental, which is no less imnroving than 
the best that can be provided; and that is, when 
jthe ponds happen to receive the wash of com¬ 
mons, where many sheep have pastured; the wa¬ 
ter is enriched by the soil, and trill iked agreater 
number of carp than it otherwise would m>. In 
like nunoer, the dung that falls from cattle staod- 
ing in the water in not weather is a very valua¬ 
ble nutriment. 

5. The most proper food to raise pikes to an ex¬ 
traordinary fatness is eels, without wbk-h it is not 
to be done but in a long time; small perches are 
the next best meat you can give them. Bream 
put into a pike-pond breed exceedingly, and arc 
St to msuntain pikes, that will take care they shall 
not increase too largely; the numerous fry of 
roaches and ruuds, wliirh come from the greater 
pools into a pike’s quarters, wilt likewise be a 
good diet for him. 

ti. Pike in ail streams, and carp in hungry 
springing waters, being fed at certain times, will 
come up and^ take their meat almost from your 
hand i and it is diverting to see the greediness and 
contention that will exist among them for the 
good bits, with the boldness they will attain to by 
constant and regular feeding. 

7. The most convenient feeding place is to¬ 
wards the mouth of the pond, at the depth of 
about half a yard; for by that means the deep will 
be kept clean and neat, as it were a parlour to re¬ 
tire to and rest in: the meat, thrown in this place 
into the water, without other trouble, will be 
picked up by the fishes, and nothing will be lost; 
yet there are several ingenious devmes for giving 
them food, especially peas: as a square board let 
down with the meat upon it by the four corners, 
whence a string proceeds, made fast to the end of 
U'stick, like a scale, which may be readily ma- 

8. When fishes are fed in the larger pools or 
ptmds, where their numb^s are also great, there 
will require some expense as well as pains; but 
as soon as they are taken out, and it appears how 
modR they have thriven, it will appear also how 
umU both have been employed; either malt boiled 
dr frbih grains is the best food in diis case. Thus 
cj^ may be fed and raised like capons, and tench 
wBrUspa lt well, but perch are not proper for a 
inmyin fiekding time. 

)f cattle graze near your great pools, they will 
ddight to come and stand tn the wato*, which 
condum much to the thriving of the cattle, as 
well as to the feeding of your fisuet by their dung¬ 


ing,^as has been already hinted: it is tbjirelbrt 
advisable to have ponds in cow-pastures and 
graxing-grounds. 

With respect to sowing oats iir the bottom of 
a pond, take care to dry your great water once 
In three, or at most four, yean, and that at the 
end of January, or beg^oning of March, which 
(if the year do not prove very unseasonable) will 
lie time enough. After kfiuaelmas following, 
you may put in a great stock of fishes, and thm 
them in succeeffing yean, as the feed declines'. 
See PoNo. u 

In selecting a spokibr ponds, it may be suffici¬ 
ent^ to observe here, that those grounds are best 
which are full of springs, or apt to be moorish: 
the one breeds fishes well, and the other pre- 
setves them from being stolen. 

^ The situation of the pond is likewise to be con¬ 
sider^ and the nature of the currents that fill 
ipto it; as alto whether it can be refreshed from a 
little brook, or rain water falling from an adja¬ 
cent hilly ground. Those ponds which receive 
the side and dung of hones breed the largest 
and fattest fishes. 

In forming the pond, observe that the head b« 
placed at the lowest part of the ground; and that 
the trench of the fiood-gate, or sluice, have a good 
swift fall, that it may not be long in emptying. 

If the pond cany six feet of water, it if enough ; 
but it must be eight feet deep to receive t^ 
freshes and rains that should fall into it. 

It would also be advantageous to have shoab on 
the sidn, for the fishes to tun themselves in, and 
lay tiieir spawn on; and in ether places, certain 
holes, hollow banks, shelves, roots of trees, island, 
&c. to serve as their retiring placet. If your 
pond be naturally adapted for breeding, never ex¬ 
pect any large carps from it, as the greatness of 
the number of spawn will overstock It. 

For large carps a store-pond is ever 'accounted 
the best: and, to make a breeding-pond become 
a storc-poud, observe what quantity of carp it 
will contain; then put in all milters or all spawn- 
ers, whereby in a little time you may have carps 
that are bi.th large and exceedingly »t. Thus oy 
putting hi one sex alone, there is an imppksibility 
of a farther increase, except in roaches, which, 
notwithstanding this precaution, will multiply. 
Reserve some great waters for the head-quarters 
of the fishes, whence you may take, or whereia 
you may put any quantity at pleasure. And be 
careful to have stews, and other auxiliary waters, 
to that you may convey any part of the stock 
from one to the other, and lose no time in.the 
growth of the fishes, but employ your water, as 
you do your land, to the best aovantage. View 
the grounds, and find out some fall bttween the 
bills, as near a fiat as may be, so as to leave a 
proper current for the water. If there be any 
dimeuky of judging of such, take an opportunity, 
after some sudden rain, or breaking up of a great 
snow in winter, and you will plainly see which 
way the ground casts; for the water will take the 
true fail, and run accordingly. 

The condition of the place must determine the 
quantity of the ground to be covered with water. 
For example, fifteen acres in three ponds, or 
<^ht acres in two, and not less; and these ponds 
should be ^ced one above another, so that the 
point of the lower may almost reach the head or 
bank the upper, which contrivance is no lets 
beautiful than advantageous. 

The head, or bank, which by stopping the cur¬ 
rent is to raise the water, and so make a pond. 
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iRunt built with tbe day and earth taken out 
of die pan, or hollow, dug in the lowest ^und 
above the baiik,^the shape of the pan to be half an 
oval, whereof the flat to come to the bank and 
the longer diameter to run square from it. 

For two large ponds of three or four acres 
apiece, it is advisable to have three or four stews, 
each two rods wide and three long. The stews 
are usually in gardetis, or near the bouse, to be 
more handy, and better attended to. The method 
of making them, is to carry the bottom in a con> 
tinual decline from one end, with a mouth to fa¬ 
vour drawing the net. ^ 

Fishes. (Method of preserving for cabinets.) 
Linn^us’s method is, to expose them to the air ; 
and when they acqi^uire such a degree of putre¬ 
faction that the skin loses its cemesion to the 
body of the fish, it may be slid off almost like a 
gldve: the two sides of this skin may then 
be dried upon paper like a plant, or one of the 
sides may be filled with plaster of Paris to give 
the subject a due plumpness A fish may be 
prepared, after it has acquired this d^ree of 
putrefactiou^ by makitig a lougitudinal incision 
on the belly, and carefully dissecting the fleshy 
})art from the skin, which is but slightly 
attached to it in consequence of the putrescen- 
cy. The skin is then to be filled with cotton 
and some antiseptic powder, as directed for 
birds ', and, lastly, to be sowed up where the 
incision is made. .See Preparation op 

ANIMALS. 

Fishes, iu heraldry, are the emblems of silence 
and watchfulness; and are borne either upright, 
tmbowed, extendi, endursed respecting each 
other, surmounting one another, fretted, &c. In 
blaiconing fishes, those borne feeding should be 
termed devouring i all fishes borne upright and 
having fins, should be blsuioned hauriant; and 
those borne transverse the escutcheon, must be 
termed naiant. 

FISHGARD, or Fiscard, a seaport town 
of South Wales, in tlie county of Pembroke, 
«t the mouth of the river Gwaine, on a bay of 
St. George's Channel, to which it gives name, 
where vessels may ride safely in five or six fa¬ 
thoms water. The inhabitants carry on a good 
trade in herriugs, of wiiich they, with New¬ 
port, cure above 1000 barrels annually. Lon. 
4. 58W. I.At. 51.55 N. 

FI^HFUL. a. (from AA.) Abounding with 
fisbi stored with fish {Camden). 

To Fl'SHlFY. v.’a. (from./f*A,) To turn to 
fish: a cant word {Skakspeare). 

FlSIlftfC, in general, the art of catchiiis fishes, 
whether by means of nets, of spears, or of the line 
and book. That which is performed by the net, 
spear or harpoon, for fishes that go in shoals, has 
l^n eaplained in tbe preceediiig articles That 
performed by the rod, line, and hook, for solitary 
fish, is usually termed angling. 

Fjshimo (Chinese). We venture to give this 
sqipellation to some very ingenious contrivances 
of the people of China for catching, in their lakes, 
not only flshes,butwater-IQwI. For tbe purpose of 
catching fish they have trained a species of peli¬ 
can, rcsembUng tbe common corvorant, which 
tliey call the Leu-tze, or iishing-binl. It is brown, 
with a white throat, tbe body whitish beneath, 
and sjiotted with biown; the rail is i'uund<-d, the 
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hides blue, and tbe bill yellow. Sir OaorgeStaiinr 
ton, who, when the embassy was proce^ing oa 
the southern branch of tbe great canal, saw ^ot» . 
birds employed, tells ns, that on a large lak^ 
close to tbe east side of the canal, are thousonda 
of small boats and rafis, built entii efy for this spe¬ 
cies of fishery. On each boat or rail are ten or a 
dozen birds, which, at a sigcal from the owner, 
plunge into the water; and it is astonishing to see 
the enormous size of fishes with which they return, 
grasped within their bills. They appeared to be. 
so well trained, that it did not lequire either rkig 
or cord about their throats to prevent them firom 
swallowing any portion of their prey, except srhat 
their mastar was pleased to return to them for cn- 
couragement and food. The boat used by these 
fishermen is of a remarkably light make, and is 
often carried to the lake, together with tbe fishing 
birds,by the men who are there to be supported byit. 

The same author saw tlie fishermen busy on the 
great lake Wee-chauiig-hee; and he gives the fol¬ 
lowing account of a very singular method prac¬ 
tised by them for catching the fish of the lake with¬ 
out the aid of birds, of net, or of hooks. 

To one side of a boat a flat board, painted 
white, is fixed, at an angle of about 45 degrees, 
tile edge inclining towar<& the water. On moon¬ 
light nights the boat is so placed that the painted 
board is turned to tbe moon, from whence the 
rays of light striking on the whitened snrface, 
give to'it tbe appearance of moving water; on 
which the fishes being tempted to leap, as on their 
element, the boatmen, raising with a string thg 
board, turn the fishes into tlie boat. 

Water-fowl are much sought after by flie 
Chinese, and are taken upon the same lake by the 
following ingenious device. Empty jars or gourds 
are sufiered to float altout upon the water, that 
such bbjects may become familiar to the birds. 
The fowler then waJes into the lake with one 
of those empty vessels upon his bead, and walks 
gently towards a bird; and lifting up his arm, 
draws it down below the surface of the water with¬ 
out any disturbance or giving alarm to tbe rest, 
several of whom he treats in the same manner, 
until he fills the bag he had brought to bold his 
prey. The contrivance ibelf lit QOt $0 Singular, 
as it is that the same exactly should have occurred 
in the new continent, as Ulloa asserts, to the na¬ 
tives of Carthageiia, upon the lake Cienega d« 
Tefias. 

Fishing-flies, are both natural and artificial; 
the natural are almost innumerable, and of these 
the chief are, the dun-fly, tbe stone or may-fly, tha 
tawny-fly, the vino-fly, the shell-fly, the cldudy 
and blackish fly, the stag-fly; next caterpillars, 
canker-flies, bear-flies, &c. all which appear either 
sooner or later, according as the spring proves 
forward or tardy; and these flies are all good 
in their season, for fishes that rise at the fly. 

The better to know the fly the fish covets most, 
when you come to the river side in the morning, 
beat the bushes with your rods, and take up sis 
many various sorts as you ran, and make a 
trial of them: upon many of them we have alrea¬ 
dy made some remarks in the article ANOLtfio ; 
and to this article we still refer our readers; for 
though they will sometimes change their fly, this 
is only when they have glutted themselvws W|flr 
that sort they like best, . . “ 

There are two ways of fi<ihing with these uatu- 
ral flies, viz. eitlier on the surface of the water, or 
a little iindirne'jth it. 

If you Moglefor cUeiin, nach, ordace, move 
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not Oie^na^ttral Ity swifti}' wfaen yon see the fish 
make ot it, bnt rather let it glide freely towards 
hiiti with the stream ; but if it be in a still and 
siow water, draw the ily slowly side-ways by him, 
and this winirtdnce him to pursue it eagerly. 

'fhe artificial fly is seldom used but in Muster¬ 
ing weather, when the waters are so disturbed by 
the wind, that a natural fly cannot well be seen, 
nor rest npoh them. 

There are Melve sorts of dubs or artificial flies, 
of which'the fbliowing are the principal:— 

1. For March, the dun-fly; made of dun-wool, 
•nd the feathers of the partridge's wing; or the 
Uody made of black wool, and the feathers of a 
black drake. 

2. For April, the stone-fly; the body made of 
tfladk wool, dyed yellow under the wings and tail. 

3. For the beginning of May, the ruddy fl^; made 
of red wool, and bound about with blacle silk, with 
the featiiers of a black capon hanging dangling on 
bis sides, next his tail. 

4. For Jnne, the gt«nish fly} the body of Mack 
sh>dl,' with a yellow list on either side, the wings 
taken off the wings of the buzzard, bound with 
^ck broken bemp. 

5. The moorish-fly; the body of duskish wool, 
and the wings of the Mackish mail of the drake. 

6 . The tawny-fly, good till the middle of June; 
the body made of taWiiy wool, the wings in oppo¬ 
sition to each other, of the whitish mail of a white 
drake, 

1. For July, the wasp-fly j the body of Mack 
#ool, cast about with yellow silk, and the wings M’ 
the drake’s feathers. 

8 . The steei-fly, good in the middle of July; 
the body of greenish wool, cast about with the fea- 
Aiersof a peacock’s tail, and the wings of those of 
the btizzanl. 

9. For August, the drake^dly; the body of black 
vnq] cast about with black silk, his wings of the 
mad of a black drake, with a black head. For 
the diflerent kinds of Fishes and directions for 
taking them, see each under its proper article. 


Direeitonafar artifeial Fly-FiAing. 

1. Fish in a river that has been somewhat dis- 
tnrbed by rain, or in a cloudy day, when the wa¬ 
ters arc moved by a gentle breeze; if the wind be 
low, the best angling W’ill be in swift streams, but 
if it blow rather strong, yet not so bnt that you 
may cpnvenieiitly guard your tackle, the fish will 
rise in plain deeps. 

2. Always angle with a small fly and clear 
wings, in clear rivers; but use larger in muddy 
places. 

3. Keep at as good distance from the water-sidei 
at you can, and fish down the stream with the 
stttt' in your flsce, and ton^ not the water with 
yonr line. 

4 . When the water becomes brownish after 
nih, use an orange fly; aird in a clear day, a 
fi^t<! 0 toured fly, and a dark fly for dark waters, 

pi Have several of the same of every sort of 
fbit diffltring in colour, to suit the cMour of dif- 
fifceM waters and weatberii. 

fl..^pSt-the fly fldl first into the water, and not 
allfich last would be s^t tO'flrightCn the 

,■ Let ypnr Hue be twice theldrigth of your rod, 
hM thb riser be encumbered irith wood. 

84 la slow livera, or still places, cast the fly 
across the river, and let it sink a litUe in the wa- 
lilie, aM idlkwit geutly back with riie currgnt. 


9. Use a quickie and nluibloMmd, in abilh^ 
with the rising of iJie fish; lest he i/MuM havw 
time to reject the book. 

All who delight id fly-fishing shotfld espeoiallir 
learn the way ^ making the tm chief sorts of setv', 
tificiat files, the palmer, ribbed with silver or gold, 
and the may-fly. 

In making the patmer-1)y, arm your line 
on the inside of the hook, and cut on as much 
of a mallard’s feathers to make the wing as you 
find necessary. 

Then lay the outer part of the feather next tlier 
book, and the poinb of the ibatfaer towards its 
shank, whip it three or four times about the hook 
with the same silk you armed your hook with, and 
make the silk fast. 

Take the hackle of the neck of a cock or capon j 
(but a plover’s top is preferable) and strip off one 
side of tlic feather, and then take the hackle, silk, 
or gold or silver thread, and make all fkst at the 
bentof the hook, working them up to the wings, shift¬ 
ing your fingers at every turn, and then stop¬ 
ping: tlie gold jrill in this way fall right, om 
must be made fast. 

After this, take the hook betwixt jonr fingers 

and thumb, in the left hand, and with a needle or 
pin part the wings iu two; next witli the arming 
silk (having fastened all hitherto) whip it about aa 
it falls across between the wings, atri with' your 
thumb turn the point of the feather towards the 
bent of the hook, then work it three or four times 
about the shank, and fasten it; and view the pro¬ 
portion for other flies. 

If you make the grounds of hog’s wool, sandy. 
Mack, or white, or bear’s wool,or of a red bullock, 
work these grounds on a wak^ silk, and arm and 
set on the wings as before directed. 

The body of the may-fly must be wrought with 
some of these grounds, and will appear admirably 
well, when ribbed with black hair or silk. 

Otliers make their flies with sandy hog’s wool, 
ribbed with black silk, and winged with a mal¬ 
lard’s feather, according to the angler’s ftincy. 

The ottk-fly must be made with orange tawny, 
or orange coloured crewel, black for the body, and 
the br(>wn of the mallard’s feathers for the wings. 

There is also another fly, the body of which is 
made of the strain of a peacock’s feather. 

March is the month in which to begin fly-fish¬ 
ing, but if the weather prove windy or cloudy, 
there are several sorts of palmers that are good at 
that time t the first is a black palmer ribbed with 
silver; the second, a Mack palmer with an orange 
tawny body; a third, whose body is all black; 
and a fourth a red palmer, ribbed with gold, aad 9 
red hackle, mixed with orange crewel. - 

Observe, that the lightest flies are for cloudy' 
and dark weather, and the darkest for bright and 
light, and tbe rest for indifferent seasons. 

Salmon flies should be made with Clieir wingg 
standing one behind the other, whether tWo or' 
four, and of the gaudiest colours that can be, for 
he delights in sUch; and this chiefly in thp 
wings, which Ihust be long as well as the tall. 

Iherc are twelve kinds of artificial flies for an-’ 
gling with nt»n the of the water, and the fit¬ 
test season mr using these, is a blustering windy 
dtty, whbn the Wtiters a;;p to'troubled that the na- 
tnral fly cannot be seen; or test uptni them. The 
first is thh dun-fly of Maitsh, the body of whir*' is 
made of duu-wool, the wings of the paftrldge'’a 
feathers. Tbesecond is another duh,-fly, the body of 
black wool, and the wings of the black drake’s fea¬ 
thers, and of tbe feathers under his tail. Thw’ 
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third is the stone-fly of April, the body of blacle 
wool, made yellow under the wings and under the 
tail, from the wings of the drake. Tbe fourth is the 
mddy fly of the l^giiining of May, the body of red 
wool wrapt about with block silk; tbe feathers 
from the wings of tbe drake, with the feathers «if 
a red capon also, which hang dangling on bis 
sides next the tail. The fifth, the yellow or green¬ 
ish fly, in May likewise ; the body made of yel¬ 
low wool, hnd tbe wings of tbe red cock’s hackleor 
tail. Tbe sixth, the black fly, in May also; the 
body of black wool, and lapt fbout with the herle 
of a peacock’s tail; the wings of the wings of a 
brown capon, with his blue feathers in bis head. 
The seventh, the sad yellow fly in June; the body 
of black wool, with a yellow list on either side, 
and tbe wings from the wings of a buzzard, bound 
with black braked hemp. The eighlfi, the moorish- 
fly ; the body of duskish wool, and the wings of 
the blackish male of the drake. Tbe ninth, the 
tawny-fly, good until tbe middle of June; the 
body of tawny wool, the wings contrary opposed 
to each other, of the whiti-h male of the wild 
drake. The tenth, the wasp-fly in July ; the body 
madeof black wool, laptaboutwith yellow silk,tlie 
wings of the feathers of the drake or of the buz¬ 
zard. The eleventh, the shell-fly, good in Mid- 
July ; the body of greenish wool, lapt about with 
the herle of a peacock’s tail, and the wings of the 
wings of a buzzard. The twelfth, the dark drake- 
fly, good ill August; the body with black wool, 
lapt about with black silk: his wings of the pea¬ 
cock’s feather, and‘grounds of such uool and 
crewel as may form the grasshopper; and remem¬ 
ber that usually the smallest flies am the best; as 
also, that the light fly commonly makes most 
sport in a dark day, and the darkest and least fly 
ill a bright or clear day; lastly, you are to repair 
upon any occasion to your niaguzine-bag, and 
vary and make them lighter or darker according 
to your fancy or the. appearance of the day. 

The May-fly may l>c funnel in and about that 
month, near river siilcs, especially against^ rain ; 
the oak-fly on the butt or body of an oak or ash, 
from the beginning of May to the end of .August; 
it is a brownish insect, easy to he discovered, and 
appears usually with its head downwards towaids 
the root of the tree; the small black-fly, or haw¬ 
thorn-fly, is to be had on any hawthorn-bush after 
the leaves are oif. With these and a short line 
you may dap or dnp, hchinil a tree, or in any 
deep hole, still making it move on the top of the 
water .as if it were alitc, and keeping yourself out 
of sight; by which you will certainly Lave sport 
if there be trout. , 

Tbe two chief salmon-flies aie the dragon and 
tbe king^s-fisher, about two inebes long, which 
may be supplied according to fancy, from the 
most gandy feathers that exist, especially from 
tbe peacock's; fur they will rise at any thing gau¬ 
dy, and, where they arc plentiful, at trout-flics 

There are likewise two moths, great killers 
about twilight in a serene evening, and the hum¬ 
ble-bee a ikmous chub-killer for any time of tbe 
day. They are dnbbcd in the following manner: 
the^browii moth must be winged from the feather 
of a brown owl, dubbed with light mohair, with 
a dark grizzle cockVhacklb for the legs, and a red 
head. The white moth, dubbed with tlie white 
strands of an ostrich’s feather, its wings of the 
feather of a white pigeon’s wing, a white hackle 
for tbe legs, and a black head. 

The humble-bee, dubbed with bkek spaniel’s 
flir, a black cock’s hackle whipphd over it, the 
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tag of the tail to be of a deep orange toJour. 
and the wings of the feather made of a crow’s 
wing. 

FisHiNO-PASTBs are variously compounded, al¬ 
most according to the angler’s own fancy; but “ 
there should always be a little cotton wool, 
shaved lint, or fine flax intermixed, to keep the 
parts together, that it may nut fall olTtbc hook. 
White bread and honey will make a proper paste 
for carp and tench : fine white bread alone, with 
a little water, will serve for roach and dace: and 
mutton suet, and soft new cheese, for barbel. 
Strong cheese, with a little batter, and coloured 
yellow with saffron, will make a good winter paste 
for chub. 

To make the Palmer and May~Ffy. 

In the first place, lay the following materials 
at your side: half a yard of fine round even silk¬ 
worm gut, half a yard of red silk, well n-axed with 
wax of the same colour, a hook and needle, some 
strands off an ostrich's feather, and a fine red 
hackle; then take the hook, and hold it by the 
bent between the fore-finger and thumb of your 
left baiul.and with the pointand beard of the hook 
nut .under yottr fingers, but nearly parallel with 
the tops of them ; afterwards take the silk and hold 
it likewise about its middle with your hook, one 
part lying along tl\e inside of it to yonr left hand, 
the other to your right; then t:\kc that pait of 
the silk which lies towaids your right hand, and, 
holding the pait towards your left tight along the 
inside of the hook, whip that to the right three or 
four times round the shank of the hook towards 
the right hand; after which take the silk-worm 
gut, and lay either of its ends along the inside of 
the .shank of the hook, till it come near the bent; 
then hold the hook, silk, and gut, tight between 
the fore-finger and thumb of your left hand, smtl 
afterwards give the part of the silk to yonr right 
hand three or four times more over both hook and 
gut till it come near the end of the shank, and 
make a loop and fasten it tight; then whip it 
neatly ng:un over both silk and gut and hook tilt 
it come near the lient of the hook, after which 
make another loop, and fasten it again; then, if 
the gut should reach further than the bent of the 
hook, cut it off, and yonr hook will be whipped 
on, and the parts of the silk hang from the bent 
of it. 

Having proceeded thus far, wax tbe longest end 
of the silk again, and take thieo or four strands of 
nil ostrich’s feather; and holding them aial the 
hook as in the fiist position, the feathers to the 
left hand, and the roots of tliem in the bent of the 
hook, with the silk that you waxed last, whip them 
three or four times loniid; make a loop, and 
fasten them tight: then turning the strands to the 
light hand, and twixting them and the silk toge¬ 
ther with the fore-Giigcr and thumb of yonr right 
hand, wind them round the shank of the hook till 
you come to the place where you first fastened, 
tlicii make a loop, and fasten them again; if the 
strands should not be long enough to wind as far 
as is necessary round the shank, when the silk get* 
bare you must twist others over it. Haring per¬ 
formed this, take your scissors, and cut the body 
of the palmer into an oval shape, that is, small at, 
the bent and tbe end of the shank, but full in Uie' 
centre; but be careful not to cut coo much of ttie 
dabbing olK Both tbe ends oftbesilk being now sepa¬ 
rated, one at tbe bent, another at the end of the 
shank, wax them both again; then take the hackle, 
hold tbe small end of it between the fore-finger amt 

* UU 
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thflinb^of your left band, and stroke the fibres of 
it with those of your ri^ht, the contrary way from 
which they are formed; hold your hook as in the 
first position, and place the point of the backic in 
its bent, with that side which grows nearest the 
cock upwards j and then whip it tight to the 
hook} but in fastening it, tic as few fibres in as 
yon can; the hackle being fast, take it by the 
jgreat end, and, keeping the side neare-st the cock 
to the I. ft hand, begin with your right to wind it 
up the shink upon the dubbing; stopping every 
second turn, and holding what you have wound 
tight with yonrleft fingers, whilst with the needle 
you pick out the fibres you have unavoidably 
taken in; proceed in this manner till you come 
to the place where you first fastened, and where 
there is an end of the silk; then clip otf those 
fibres of the hackle which you held between the 
finger and thumb, close to the stem ; and hold the 
stem close to the hook; after that take the silk in 
your right hand, and whip the stem very fast tO 
the hook; then make a loop, and fasten it tight. 
Take your penknitc; and if the part of the stem 
next the shank of the hook be as long as thafof 
the hook which is bare, pare it fine, wav ymirsilk, 
and bind it neatly upon tl>e remaining bare part 
of the hook; then fasten the silk tight, and spread 
some shoe-maker's wax very lightly on your last 
- binding; after that clip off the ends of the re¬ 
maining silk, both at the shank and bent of the 
book, and all fibres that start or stand ill-condi¬ 
tioned, and the whole is completed. This is called 
the palmer-fiy, or plain hackle, and may, instead 
of the o^trich’s feather above-mentioned, he dub¬ 
bed with black spaniel's fur. It is an cxeellent 
killer. There aic three move palmers, which are 
all to be made in the same inamier, onlv with dif¬ 
ferent articles, which arc as follow: When you 
make the palmer-fly, suit the colour of the silk to 
the hackle you dub with; a dnn hackle requires 
yellow silk; a black hackle, sky-blue silk; a brown 
or red hackle, red silk; when you make flies that 
are not palmers, dub with silk that rc.semhlcs the 
colour mo.st predominant in the fly ; and in tiiak- 
ing your flies, remember to mix bear’s hair and 
hog’s down with your other dubbing, because they 
repel the water ; make your flies always in hot 
sun-shiny weather, for your waxed silk w ill then 
^raw kindly, and when you take the dubbing to 
imitate a fly, always wet it, and then you will be 
perfect in your imitation ; for, though the dubbing 
when dry may suit, when it is wet it may he quite 
•notber colour. Marten's fur is the best yellow 
you can use. 

Grtat Falaur, oxHacUe. Dubbed the same as the 
plaiubacklc,witb tiiestrandsof anostrich’sfcatlier, 
or a black spaniel’s fur, and warped with red pea¬ 
cock's hackle uiitrimmed, that is, leaving the whole 
length of the hackle staring out (for sometimes the 
fibres of the hackle are to be shoiteiicd all over, 
sometimes barbed oulya little, and .sometimes close' 
lioderneath} with the whole length of fibres on the 
top or back of the fly, which makes itswimbtt- 
t<fr; and in this manner on a whirling water, it will 
kill large fishes. 

Fa/iafr, or Haelle. The same dubbing, i ib- 
^1 with gold-twtst, and a red hackle over all. 

Si^r UadU. Made with a black body also, sil¬ 
ver twistabove, and a red hackle over all. 

The variation that is to bo oliserved in m.iking 
the gold and silver palmers.is this, that when you 
ybip the end of the hackle to the bent of the hook, 
dp the same also to the gold or silver twist, and 
^at wiud either of them on the dubbing, observing 


that they lie flat on it, and then fattenafteiw. 
wards proceed with the hackle as dicected; or 
wind the hackle on the dubhjqg first, pud rib th« 
ho ly with either of the twists afterwards. 

These are the standard hackles in fly-fishing, 
and are taken any month in the year from nine to 
eleven in the morning, and from one to three in 
the afternoon, and upon any water; though you 
must have different sizes of them, .md dubb^ with 
different colours, that you may alwayahe able to 
suit either a dark or clear water, nr a bright or 
cloudy atmosphere: observing that small light-co- 
luur.'-d flies are for clear waters and skies, apd the 
larger fordaik and cloudy ones. The angler should 
always try the palmers first, when he fishes in a 
river that he is niiaccuslotnod to; even in that 
which he constantly uses, unless he knows what fly 
is on the water, and it should not be changed till 
he does kuow. See Nat. Hist. PI. XC. ^Ct. 
XCII. 

FisHiNG-KROG, in ichthyology. See Lc- 
PHIUS. 

FiSHtNO-sraGAMS. The chief sportiiw-rivers 
for this purpose in England arc the Thames, 
Severn,Trent,Tyne,Tweed, Medway, Tees, Dove, 
Isis, Tame, Willey, Avon, Lea,Trcvel, Nen, Wel¬ 
land, Darvvent, Calder, Wharf, Nid, Don, Swale, 
Hull, Ouse, and Are. The rivers in Wales are 
reckoned at above two hundred, the principal of 
which are the Dec, Wye, Conway, Tivy, Chedley- 
d.iy, Cluid, Usk, Tovy TalT, and Dovy. Several 
rivers in England run under ground, and then 
rise again, as a branch of the Medway in Kent; 
the Mole in Surrey; Hans ni StalTordshire; the 
little rivers .Allen in Denbighshire, and Deveril 
in Wiltshire: the river Recall hides itself under 
ground near Elnislcy in the Nonh Riding of 
Yorksliire: at Cheldcr near Axbridge, in Somcr- 
sctslure, is a spring that drives twelve mills in a 
quarter of a mile. In the midst of the river Nen, 
south of Peterborough, in Northamptonshire, is 
a deep gulph culled Medeswell, so cold, that in 
summer no swimmer is able to endure it, yet it 
is nut frozen in the winter. 

Of ail these rivers, we shall chiefly notice the 
Tltames, as well because it t.s the largest, and 
noblest, as because it affords the greatest diversity 
of sporting. The higher an angler goes up the 
Thames, if within about four miles from London, 
the more sport and the greater variety of fishes he 
will meet with ; but as few citizens go so far from 
home, wc shall mention the best places for 
angling from London-bridge to Chelsea: but re- 
mimbcr that if the air be cold and raw, the wind 
high, the water rough, or if the weather be wet, 
it IS totally useless to angle in any part of the 
Thames, but when the sky is serene, the air tem¬ 
perate, and the water smooth, you niAy expect 
success. Remember also that the proper hours^ 
for angling are from the time that the tide is half' 
ebbed, to within two hours of high-water, pro¬ 
vided the land-floods flow, _ Always pitch your 
boat under the wind; that is, if the wind be in 
tlie south, always keep on the Surrey shore; if 
north, on the Loudon side. 

The l)C8t places then lor pitching a bo^it tn 
angle in the Thames, are about one hundre^nd 
fifty yards from York-stairs, the Savoy, Somerset- 
home, Dorset-stairs, Iflackfriars-stairs. the Dung^ 
wh.trf near Water-lane, Tiig-stairs, and Essex- 
'smirs. On the Surrey side, Valctin-stairs, Barge- 
houses, Cuper’s, vulga Cupid’s stairs ; the wind¬ 
mill, aud Lambeth. 

When you go to angle at Chelsea, on a calm, fai.r 
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liaj, the wind being in a right corner, pitch your 
boat almott opposite to the church, and angle in 
six or seven feet water, where, as well as at Bat- 
tersea-bridge, you will meet with plenty of roach 
and dace. 

Mortlake deeps are the next place where roach 
principally resort, when the weeds are rotten: and 
here good carp are vflry often taken. 

From the sides of the Aits, opposite to Brent¬ 
ford, l^lcworth, and Twickenham, there is famous 
angling for roach, dace, gudgeons and perch ; 
very often you will meet wul^trout and carp. 

Teddington banks are remarkable for good 
gudgeons, roach, See. 

Kingscon-wick and Kingston are famous for 
barbel, roach, and dace. 

At Hampton and .Sudbury there is good 
ang^jng for barbel, roach, dace, chub, gudgeons, 
aud skeggers: and from the Aits for trout and 
perch. 

Walton-dceps and Sbepperton-pool abound 

witli lar^e barbel and dace. 


At and about Windsor is a vast variety of all 
sorts of fishes; but if a man be found angling in 
another’s water (without leave) be is lined very 
high liy the court of that town, if he only eaten 
a single gudgeon. 

Of the rivers that empty themselves into the 
Thames, and of others which arc nut far from it, 
■we may observe as follows; 

1. In llford-rivcr, the upper part abounds 
with roach’, dace, and some peich; but between 
Ilford and the 'Thames, especially about three 
miles from that town, there ts pi'se. 

2. Woodford-river is stored with perch, chub, 
roach, and dace. 

.*3. Stratford-river affords the angler good di- 
Vki.ion for roach, dace, chub, perch, &c. 

4. Bow-river has the same fislics iu it as the 
Stratford-river. 

5. Hackney-river has plenty of large barbel, 
chub, roach, dace, gudgeon, eels, and lampreys. 
In this river the barbels, eels, and gudgeons, arc 
very fine. 

6. Waltham-river, besides large barbel, chub, 
roach, dace, gudgeon, and eels, has good store of 
fine pike, .-nd some carp. 

7. I'he New-river is pretty well stored with 
chub, roach, dace, gudgeon, and cels. 

8. Brentford-river was a good one formerly, 
but is now much abused by poachers; yet the 
angler may meet with some chub, roach, dace, 
and perch. 

9. Ilounslow-river is well stored with roach, 
dace, perch, pike, and midgeon. 

The Powder-mill-taiiT near Hounslow, is an ex¬ 
cellent place for angling. 

10. Come-river abounds with chub, roach, 
dace, perch, trout, and pike. 

11. Uxbridge-river is excellent tor large eels 
and fat trouts: but, as the water is rented, not 
only leave must be obtained to angle in it, but 
must pay so much per pound for what you hill. 
Denham^ near Uxbridge, is a very famous place. 

These all lie north of the Thames: on the 
south 'we ^air notice, 

l.*‘Dep%cd-'rivcr, now very much decayed 
and having but few B^hesen it, as roach, dace, 
and flounders; though by chance you may meet 
with a trout. 

9. Lewisham-river, in which are some good 
trouts, large roach, chub, gudgeon, perch, and 
dace. 

3. Wandsworth-river, well stored with gud- 
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geons, dace, flounders, perch, pike, and som% car® 
and trouts; very large silver eels are often taken 
here. ’ 

4. tlitcham-river, its principal fish is trout. 

5. Martin-river, trout also. 

6. Carshalton-rirer, abounding with trout 
and other white fishes. 

7. Moulsey-river, yielding perch, jacks, roach, 
dace, chub, gudgeons, cels, fluundeis, barbels, and 
trouts. 

8. Esher-river, good for jacks, perch, chub, 
roach, dace, gudgeons, eels, flounders, bar^ls, 
and trouts. 

9. Cobham-river, stored with plenty of good 
trout, fat and large, as also dace, perch, enub, 
jacks, and gudgeons. 

10. Weybridge-river, affording good diverdon 
for carp, some of which weigh eight or nin,e 
pounds; also jack, roach, dace, flounders, popes, 
large bleak, barbel, and gudgeons. 

11. By fleet-river,, in which are very large 
pikes,jack, and tench; perch, of eighteen inches 

; good carp, large flounders, bream, roach, 
dace, gudgeons, popes, large chub, and eels. 

Fishing-wiles. Fishes are enticed by peculiar 
odours, and may in consetjucnce be taken with 
ease. For this purpose, mix the juice of house- 
leek with nettles and cinquefoil chopped small, 
rub your hands with the mixture, and distribute 
it in quantilicb in the water ; put your hand into 
the water, and the fishes will sufler themselves to 
be taken with ease. 

Fishes may be drawn into any place or part 
of a river, by throwing in the following compo¬ 
sition -Take goat’s, bullock’s, and sheep's blood, 
which is found curdled among the entrails in the 
body of the animal fresh killed ; pound well with 
these, rhyme, marjoram, origan, flour, garlic, 
wine-lye, and suet, a.id let the whole be made into 
masses or large bulusses; these must be scattered 
into the pond discrctionally, vvheic you wish to 
entice the fish. 

Pound nettles with joubarhe and a small quan¬ 
tity of cinquefoil grass; to these add wheat boiled 
in marjoram, and thyme water; pound the whole 
together, and drop it into the net. 

Take heart-wort and slack-lime, make them in¬ 
to a paste, which throw into standing water; this 
will fix them, and cause them to be taken at plea¬ 
sure. 

Make a paste of cocnlus tndicus, cummin, old 
cheese, wine-lye, and wheat flour; throw small 
pieces of it into clear and undisturbed pa;:ts of 
the pond or river, and every fish that swallows one 
of these bolusses will become so iutoxicated as to 
swim upon the Burfiii*e of the water, and suffer 
itself to be taken. Tliis intoxication will cense 
in a short time; hence those nho use this method 
must take them quickly. 

A pond at Faririgdoii, in Berkshiie, which wa« 
well stocked with carp, tench, and perch, waS 
poisoned in this manner in the night, and in the 
morning most of the fishes were found floating on 
the surface of the water. They were taken o«t 
and put into a small stewpoml full of clear spring 
water, when the carp and tench recovered, but all 
the perch died; but this might possibly be owing 
to the coldness of the water. • See the artiem 
STEW. 

Take’ fishew’ berries, pound them in a mortar, 
and with wat'T make them into a paste; throw 
pills of this into the water, and it will have the 
same effect as the former. 

Peund marjoram, marigolds; wheat flour, and 
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ranoid butter, and it will allure fishes of all kinds 
to the net. 

Take gum ivy, and put a good deal of it into a 
box made of oak, and rub the inside of it with this 
gum. When you angle pnt three or four worms 
into it, but they roust not remain there lung; for 
if they do it will kill them : then take them out, 
and fish with them, putting moi-e in their plade, as 
you may want them, out of your worm hag. Cum 
ivy is a tear which drops from the body of large 
ivy ti'Cfs, on being wounded, and is of a yellowish 
red colour, of a strong scent, and sharp taste; that 
which is sold in the shops is counteifcit, and good 
for nothing, 'rheveforr, to get gum ivy, about 
Michaelmas, or in the spring, drive several great 
nails into laige ivy stalks, wriggle the same till 
they become very loose, and let them remain, and 
the gum will thence issue. Slit also, at the same 
seasons, several great ivy stalks, and visit them 
once a month, and gather the gum which flows 
from the wounded part. This will very much im> 
prove the angler’s success. 

Take assafetida three drachms, camphor one, 
Venice-turpentine one, pound the whole together 
in a mortar, with some drops of oil of lavender 
or spike. When you angle anoint eight inches 
of your line with it, next your hook, and it will 
prove excellent for a trout in muddy water, and 
for gudgeons in dear. 

Dissolve gum irjr in oil of spike, and anoint 

your bait for a pike with it, and he will take it' 
the sooner. 

Take heron's fat, the best assafetida, and mum¬ 
my, finely powdered, of each two drachms; cum¬ 
min-seed, finely powdciid,two scruples; camphor, 
galbanuui, and Vcnicc-turpentine, of each one 
drachm, civet two grains. Make them into u 
thiniiish ointment, with oils of lavender, aniseed, 
and camomile, and krep the mixture in a iiarrovv- 
mouthcil and well-glazed gallipot, close covered 
M’ith a bladder and leather, and it may be pieserv- 
cd two years. When you want to use it, put 
some into a small taper pewter box, and anoint 
your line with it, about eight or nine inches from 
the hook, and when it is washed off repeat the 
unction. 

Take fresh horse-dung, and put it into a bag, or 
net, throw it into the water, and the fishes will 
gather about it. 

Boil barley in water till it bursts, then boil it 
with liquorice, a little mummy and honey; beat 
alt together in a mortar, till it is stiflT as paste, 
which put into boxes close stopped; when you 
iisb, take about the quantity of a walnut of it, and 
boil in an earthen pot, with two handfuls of fresh 
barUy, and a little liquorice, leaving it till it is 
almost dry ; then throw it into the places where 
you would have the fish come, and they will ga- 
Iher together. 

Take the herb dragon-wort, from which extract 
tbcl juice, witlv it rub your hands, and fishes 
wiir approach and aufier themselves to be taken 
iuHhe water; the proper hour for fishing is from 
till six in the morning. 

Take a piece of heron’s flesh, and put it into 
a bottle close covered wih clay, or wax, with some 
inutk, amber, and civet, put the pot into a kettle 
fnlt of water, and make it boil till you are sure 
the flesh is converted into oil, then take out the 
jkotUe, and pour out the oil; with ishioh rub your 
line, and all the flsh will come to he taken. 

Take fat of a heron, mnmmy, gaibanum, each 
(wo dnKbnis, iLqsk one grain, a(}ua vitae two 
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ounces; mix all together in an earthen porringer 
over a gentle fire, and stir till it is thick; keep it 
in a leaden porringer, and with it rub the book, or 
the ends of the line, or cork, and the fish will come 
so that you may take them with your hands. 

Take the belly of a heron, that is, the bowels or 
entrails, cut in pieces, and put it into a glass phial, 
which stop close with wax: then bury it in hot 
liorae-dung, and let it turn to oil, which will be 
within ten or fifteen days; then take an o'unce of 
assafetida, and mixing it with the oil, it will all 
thicken like honey; with which anoint your line, 
stick, or rod, or the bait you put upon the hook. 

Fl'SHKETTUi, s. (fish and kettle.) A 
caldron made long Cor tlie fish to be boiled 
without bending (Grew). 

Pl'SHMEAL. s. Diet of fish (Sharp)-^ 

Fl^HMOKGEU. s. A dealer in fish (Ca- 
rew). 

FI'SHY. a. (from 1. Consisting of 

fish. 2. Inhabited by fish (Pope). 3. Ilav- 
ing the qualities or form of fish (Brown). 

FTSSILE. a. (Jtssilis, Latin.) Having the 
grain in a certain direction, so as to be cleft 
(Newton). 

FISSI'LITY. s. (from Jlssile.) The quality 
of admitting to be cloven. 

FISSU'RA M AGN A SLYLVH The ante- 
rior and middle lobes of the cerebrum on each 
side arc parted by a deep narrow sulcus, which 
ascendsobliquely backwards, from thetemporal 
ala of the os sphenoides, to near the middle 
of«ihe os parictule, and this sulcus is thus 
called. 

Fl'SSURE. s. (Jissura, Latin; Jissure, 
French.) A cleft; a narrow chasm where a 
breach has been made (Woodward). 

, To Fissure, v. a. (from the noun.) To 
cleave; to make a fissure (Wiseman). 

Fi'ssure. (^fissura.) In surgery, the spe¬ 
cies of fracture in which the bone is slit, but 
not completely divided. 

FIST. s. (pirv. Saxon.) The hand clenched 
with the fingers doubled down (Denham). 

'/’o Fist. v. a. 1 . To strike with the fist 
(Drijden). 2. To gn'iie with the fist (Shak^ 
speure). 

FISTELLA, a fortified town of Morocco, 
whose inhabitants carry on a brisk trade in fine 
garments. Lat. 32. 27 N. Lon. 5.65 'Iv. 

FISTIC NUT. SelkPlSTACHIO KUT. 

Fl'STlCUFFS. j. ijist smA cuff.) Battle 
with the fist; blows witli the fist (iMbre^. 

FISTUCA, in antiquity, a wooden uistru- 
ment used in driving piles, and fitted with two 
handles. 

FISTULA, (fistula, quasi fiusula, from 
fiundo, to pour out.) A term in surgery, appli¬ 
ed to alongand sinuous ulcer that has a narrow 
opening, and sometimes leads to a larger cavity. 

Fistula lacurymalis. See Sur¬ 
gery. 

Fistula, in ancient mnsic, a wind instru¬ 
ment. Some of these had hole^ others none: 
some consisted of a single pipe, bthers of many. 

Fistula panis, pipesof Pan, or mouth- 
organ, consists of a range of pipes bound tor 
gether side by aide, and gr^ualiy kssepiug with 
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XesiKCt to each other, in length and diameter. 
The longest pipe is about six inches, and the 
shortest about two inches in length. In per¬ 
formance it is held in the hand, and the pipes 
are blown into by the mouth at one end. 

Fistula pastorica, the name given by 
Cicero, and others, to the oaten pipe used, by 
the audience at tho Hoinaii theatres, to ex¬ 
press their disapprobation. 

Fl'STULAK. a, (from Jistula.) Hollow 
like a pipe. 

FrSTULARIA. Tobageo-pipe-fish. In 
zoology, a genus of the class pisces, order ab- 
dominales. Snout cylindrical; jaws distant 
from the eyes; gill membrane with seven rays: 
body round, gently tapering from the jaws to 
the tail. Three species as follow; 

1 f F. tabacaria. Tail bifid; ending in a 
slender, taper whip, of the consistence of 
whale-bone, and about four inches long from 
the middle of it. Inhabits America and Ja¬ 
pan : is alwut a foot long, and has the general 
appearance of an eel: lives on smaller fishes, 
sea-insects and worms, which it dextrously 
drags from the cavities of rocks by the peculiar 
con«truction of its snout. See Nat. Hist. FI. 
CXV. 

2. F. chinensis. Tail rounded without the 
long appendage of F. Uibacaria. Inhabiu In¬ 
dia : longer than the former; habits much the 
same. 

.'t. F. paradoxa. Body reticulate with pro¬ 
minent fines; tail lanceolate. Inhabits Ani- 
boyna: two inches long: has some resem¬ 
blance to a svngnathus; body whitish-ash, 
with obsolete brown rivulets; the first dorsal 
fin and tail blackisi); compressed and spinous 
at the intersections of the lines; back perfectly 
triangular; belly tow.ards the ventral fins near¬ 
ly triangular, and behind them narrow, and 
equally six-sided; tail slenderer, compressed, 
and seven-sided. 

FISTULOUS STEM, in botany, hollow 
like a pipe or reed. Opposed to farctate, stuff¬ 
ed or full. Fistulosiim folium, a fistulous 
leaf; as in oenantc fistulosa; and fistulous 
nectary; as in aconilum. 

FI1\ s. 1 . A paroxysm or exacerbation of 
any intermittent distemper {Sharp). 2. Any 
short return after intermission; inten'al {Ita- 
gtrs). S. Any violent alfection of mind or 
body (iSpenser). 4. Disorder; distemperatnre 
{Shakspeare). 6. It is used for the hysterical 
disorders^of women, and the convulsions of 
children. 

Fit. o. 1. Qualified; proper (Cow/cy). 2. 
Convenient; meet; proper; right {Addi¬ 
son). 

To Fit. o. a. {vilten, Flemish.) 1. To ac¬ 
commodate to any thing; to suit one thing to 
another {Denham). 2. To accommodate a 
person ivith any thing {Wiseman), 3. To be 
adapted to; to suit any thing (J3ffy/c). 4 . To 
Fit ouU To furnish; to equip {Dryden). 6. 
To Fit up. To furnish; to make proper for 
the use or reception of any {Pope). 

To Fit. v. n. To be proper; to be bccom- 
iiig. 
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JFits Of EASY REfLECTiotr, Scc.. ia 
optics. ^ Sir Isaac Newton calls the suc&ssiv« 
disposition of a ray to be reflected through diP» 
ferent thicknesses of a plate of air, or any other 
substance, the-returns or fiu of easy reflection, 
and the disposition of the same ray to be trans¬ 
mitted in the same manner through the inter¬ 
vening spaces, returns or fits of easy transmis¬ 
sion. Thus, a ray of light is in a fit of easy 
reflection, when it falls on a plate of any kind 
of matter, whose thickness is one of the terms 
of the scries I, 3, 5, 7, &c. taking the smallest 
thickness capable of reflecting such ray for 
unit; and, in the same way, it is in one of its 
fits of easy transmission when the thickness is 
one of the terms of the series 2, 4, (i, 8, &c. 
See Optics, 

FITCH, s. A small kind of wild pea, com¬ 
monly vetch. See Cicer. 

FI rCHET, in niasttology. See Vi v r r r a 

FITFUL, a. {Jil and full.) Varied by pa¬ 
roxysms {Shakspeare). 

I’l'TLY. ad, (from ft.) 1. Properly; just¬ 
ly; reasonably {Tillotson). 2. Commodious- 
ly; meetly {Donne). 

FI''rMENT. s. (from Jit.) Something 
adapted to a particular purpose: not used 
{Shakspeare). 

FITNESS, s. (from ft.) 1. Propriety; 

meetness; justness; reasoiiablentss (Hooker), 

2. Convenience; commodity; the state of be¬ 
ing fit {Shakspeare). 

FITTER, s. (from Jit.) I. The person or 
thing that confers fitness for any thing {Morti¬ 
mer). 2. A small bit (from fella, Italian.) 

FITZ. s. (Norman.) A son; as Fitzher- 
leri, the son of Herbert; Fifzroy, the son of 
the king. It is commonly used of illegitimate 
children. 

FITZHERBERT (Sir Antltony), a vew 
learned lawyer in the reign of king Henry VIII. 
was descended from an ancient family, and 
born at Norbury in Derbyshire. He was made 
one of the judges of the court of common-pleas 
ill 1.^23, and distinguished himself by many 
valuable works, as well as by such an honour¬ 
able discharge of the duties of his office, as 
made him esteemed an oracle of the law. His 
writings arc. The Grand Abridgement; Tiie 
Office and Authority of Justices of Peace; The 
Office of Sheriffs, Bailiffs of Liberties, Eschea- 
tors. Constables, Coroners, &:c.; Of the Di¬ 
versity of Courts; The New Natura Brevium ; 
Of the Surveying of l^nds; and 'Die Book of 
Husbandry. He died in 1533. 

FIVE. a. (piF, Saxon.) Four and one; half 
of ten. The number five has this peculiar pro¬ 
perty, that when muUiplied by an odd num- 
ner, the product will always terminate with 
five; and if multiplied by an even number, it 
will terminate with a cypher. Hence, every 
power of five necessarily terminates with five. 

Five Churches, an episcopal town of 
Lower Hungary; subject to the house of Au¬ 
stria. It is 8.'> miles S. of Buda. Lat.46. 5 N. 
Lon.18. 13 E. 

FivE-CLEt’T, in botany, quinquifidus. See 
Cleft. 
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Five-fold leaves, in botany, qninatej 
quintuple. In fives? growing by fives; or five 
and five together. 

Five-lobed leaf, in botany, quinque- 
Ipbcd ; quinquelobatum folium. See Lob ate 
and Lob ED. 

Five-farted leaf, in botany, quinque- 
partitum folium. Five-parted enrol. Corolla 
quinquejianita. SeePARTiTUM. 

Five-leaved grass. Sec Pentaphyl- 

LUM. 

Five-toothed, in botany, qnindentate. 
i!tpplied to petal and capsule. See Dentate. 

riVE-VALVED, ill botany, quinvalve. Ap¬ 
plied to the ca|>sule. See Valve. 

Fives, s. l. A kind of play \vith a bowl. 
2. A disease of horses {Shakspeare). 

FiUM, the capital of a province of the same 
name, in Kgypt, Afiica. The inhabitants arc 
numerous, and they maintain a bi.shop here. 
Their principal trade is in flax, linrn-elolh, 
mats, raisins, and figs. It is 70 miles .S. W. of 
Cairo. Lat. 2g. 2 N. Lon. 30. 4g K. 

FIUME, or St. Viet, a seaport town of 
Istriu, noted for wine and figs. Lat. 46. 40 N. 
Lon. 14. 46’ E. 

To FIX. V. a. {Jixer, Vt.Jlxus, Lat.) 1. To 
make fast, firm, or stable (,Millnn). 2. To 
settle; to eatablibh invariably (LocAc). 3. To 
direct without variation (DryrfcM). 4. To de¬ 
prive of volatility {Locke), it. To pierce; to 
transfix {Sandys), U. To withhold from mo¬ 
tion. 

To Fix. v.n. 1. To determine the resolu¬ 
tion (LocAc). 2. To rest; to cease to wander 
{ffrailer). 3. To lose volatility, so as to be 
malleable. 

FIX-FAX, .1 name given by farriers to the 
cervical ligcincnt of a horse, a tough, white, 
flat, and long substance, attached to the mus¬ 
cles of the neck, and stretching itself in the 
direction of the mane. In some counties it is 
called tax-wax. 

FIXATION, j. (French.) 1. Stability; 
finnticss; steadiness {K. Charles). 2. Resi¬ 
dence ill a certain place {Raleigh). 3. For¬ 
bearance of excursion (fFiri/jt,). 4. Want or 
destruction of volatility {Bacon). 5. Reduc¬ 
tion from fluidity to firmness {Glanuille). 

FIXED AIR. See Carbonic acid. 

Fixed bodies. Chemists give this n.imc 
to those substances which cannot be caused to 
jiass by a strong rarefaction from the liquid 
state to that of an elastic fluid. 

Fixed stars are such as constantly retain 
the same apparent distance from each other in 
the concave surface of the heavens; and proba¬ 
bly the sathe absolute position and distance 
with respect to each other. These are what 
we properly call stars, the others being spoken 
of under the peculiar denominations ofCoM et 
and Planet. 

TIX-EDLY. o«?. (from Jixed.) 1. Cer¬ 
tainly; firmly {Locke). 2. Stedfastly {Bur¬ 
net)- 

FPXEDNESS. i. (from Jixed.) 1. Stabi- 
li^; firmness. 2. Want or loss of volatility 
iLockc). 3. Solidity, coherence of parti 
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{Bentley). 4. Steadiness; settkd -opinion 
(fir. Charles). 

FIX'IDITV. s. Coherertee of parts {Bot/le). 

Fl'XITY. s. {Jixiti, French.) Coherence 
of parts, opposed to volatility {Newton ). 

FIXLMILLNKR (Placidus), a celebrat¬ 
ed German astronomer, was born at Ach- 
kitan ill lUthcr Austria,’in May 1721. He 
conceived an early attaclimcnt to the mathe¬ 
matics, and took so much )>ains in delineating 
iiiathemaiical figures, that his mother, out of 
derision, called hini the almanac maker. lie 
commenced his education at the convent of 
Krciiisniunster, and completed it at Sallzburg. 
In 1737 he publicly took the vows in the con¬ 
vent at Kremsmunster; and about 1740 ob¬ 
tained the degree of doctor in theology. In 
1745 he was appointed professor of canon law, 
ail ollice whicti he held forty-eight years, but 
resigned it a short time before his death. In 
this department his knowledge was very ex¬ 
tensive. He published in 17()0 a theological 
work, called Rcipiihlicm Sacras Origiiies Di- 
vina;; but he acquired much more celebrity 
by bis astronomical labours, both as an ob¬ 
server and a writer. In 17(>2 be was appoint¬ 
ed astronomer at Krembiiiunster, and applied 
with great zeal to the duties of ibis new sta¬ 
tion. He soon acquired a considerable rank 
among astronomical wriicrs. In 1766 he puli- 
lisheil liis Meridianus Spcc.uhe Astron. Cremi- 
fanciisis, in which he ebtabiislicd the first ele- 
menis of his obscrvaiory, ami tlctenninctl its 

longitude and latitude. In I 776 be published 
his second nstronninical work, called Decenni- 
um Asironomiciim, which contained the ob¬ 
servations made by him at Krumsmunster from 
1766 to 1775 , and which is replete with im¬ 
portant and useful inforiiintioii. His third 
work, on which he was employed towards the 
close of liis life, and which was printed after 
ills death, contains a valuable collection of ob¬ 
servations made lietwcen the years 1771 * and 
together with a great many calculations 
and treatises, which still add to his celebrity in 
this department. Resides these, many import¬ 
ant articles written by him are to be -found in 
the Journal des Savans; Reriionlii’s Epistolary 
C'orrespoiidcncc; the French I'.phcmerides des 
Move; the Astronomical Almanac of Rcrlin; 
the Astronomical Ephenierides of Vienna; anil 
the Memoirs of the Ro\'al Academy of Sci¬ 
ences at Paris. Fixhiiilhu r made a great num¬ 
ber of excellent observations upon Mercury, 
which enabled Italande to camjdete his accu¬ 
rate tables of that planet: he was the first who 
supported Bode’s conjecture, that the star 34, 
in Taurus, observed by I’lamsteed, and after- 
wanls lost, was the planet Herschel. Fixl- 
millner di^ in Angnst I 79 I, in his 7lat year. 
To uncommon industry he united great pene¬ 
tration and deep reflection, as is proved by^the 
great many excellent, remarks and discoveries 
to be found in his works. It must here be 
added, that this able astronomer lived in a re¬ 
mote part of the country, at a distance from all 
literary helps, and from others who pursued 
the same studies; that is to say, from all those 
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dllngs Tvhicti could animate his zeal; and ^et 
he continued, till the last day of his life, a sin< 
gular instance of perseverance and attachment 
to his favourite study. 

Fl'XTURE. s. (from Jix.) l. Position 
{Shakspeare). 2. Stable pressure (S//a/«jScare). 
3 . Firmness; stable state (^Skakspeare). 

Fl'ZGIG. s. Akirtd of dart or harpoon with 
which seamen strike fish {Sandys). 

FLA'BBY. a. {Jlaccidus, Lat.) Soft; not 
firm; easily shaking {Arbnthnot). 

FLA'RILE. a. Citin.) Subject to 

be blown. 

FLA'CCID. o. {Jlaccidiis, Latin.) Weak; 
limber; not still’; lax; not tense (//o/rfer). 

FLACGI'DITY. #. {Uom flaccid.) LaxU 
ty; Jimberncss; want of tension {IVisemim). 

FLACOURTI A, in botany, a genus of the 
class monoeria, ordericosandria. Male; calyx 
fire-parted; conilless; stamens very numerous. 
Female; calyx many-leaved; cotoiless; germ 
superior; styles from five to nine; berry many- 
celled. One species; a thorny shrub of Ma¬ 
dagascar, with red pubescent petioles. 

To FLAG. V. n, {flaggeren, Dutch.) 1 . To 
hang loose without stiffness or tension. 2 . To 
grow spiritless or dejected {Swift). 3. To 
grow feeble; to lose vigour (B. Jonson). 

2'oFlag. V. a. 1 . To let fall into feeble¬ 
ness; to stiffer to dr top CPrior). 2. To lay 
with broad stone (SaiiU!/^). 

Flag. s. (from the vedt.) l. A water plant 
with a blatlctl leaf andycliuw llowcr {Sandys), 
2 . The colours or ensign of a ship or land 
forces {Temple). 3. A species of stone used 
for smooth pavements {Jlaghe, old French.) 
{If'oodward). 

Flag, a general name for colours, stand¬ 
ards, ancients, banners, ensigns, }kc. which 
are frequently confounded with each other. 

The fashion of pointed, or triangular flags, 
as now used, came from the Mahometan 
Arabs, or Saracens, upn theirseiziiig of Spain, 
before which time all the ensigns of war were 
stretcheil or extended on cross pieces of wood, 
like the banners of a church. The pirates of 
Algiers, and throughout the coasts of Barbary, 
bear an hexagonal flag. 

Flag is more particularly used at sea, for 
the colours, ancients, standards, &c. borne on 
the top of the masts of vessels, to notify the 
person who commands the ship, of what na¬ 
tion it is. and whether it is equipped for war 
or trade.* 

The admiral in chief carries his flag on the 
main-top; and the vice-admiral on the fore¬ 
top; and the rear-admiral on the mizen-top. 

when a council i»f war is to be held at sea, 
if it be on board the admiral, they hang a flag 
in the main-shrouds; if in the vice-admiral, in 
the fore-shrouds; and if in tlie rear-admiral, in 
th» mizen-shrouds. 

Beside the national flag, merchant-ships fre¬ 
quently bear lesser flags on their mlzen-mast, 
with the arms of the city where the master or¬ 
dinarily resides: and on the fore-mast, with 
the arms of the place where the person who 
freights them lives. 
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To lower, or strike the flag, is to pall i^dbwfl 
upon the cap, or to take it tn, out of rnpeetot 
submission, due from all ships or fleets uifertor; 
to those any way justly their Superiors. To 
lower or Strike the flag in an ent^gement U a 
sign of yielding. 

The way of leading a ship in triumph is to 
tie the fla^ to the shrouds or the gatlery, in 
the hind pan of the ship, and let imm hang 
down towards the water, and to tow the ves¬ 
sels by the stern. 

To heave ont the flag, is to put out, or put 
abroad, the flag. 

7b hang out the white flag, is to ask quarter; 
or it shews when a vessel is arrived on a coast, 
that it has no hostile intention, but comes to 
trade, or the like. The red flag is a sign of 
defiance and battle. 

Flag, or Flag-flower. SeelRis. 

Flag (Sweet-scented). SeeAcoRus. 

Flag (Corn). See Gladiolus, 

Flag-officers, thosewho command the 
several squadrons of a fleet, such as the admi¬ 
rals, v’lcc-admirals, and rear-admirals. 

The flag-oflicers in our pay are the admiral, 
vice-admiral, and rear-admiral, of the white, 
red, and blue. See the article Admiral. 

Flag-ship, a ship commanded by a gene¬ 
ral or flag-ofiiccr, who has a right to carry a 
flag, in contradistinction to the secondary ves¬ 
sels under its command. 

Flag-staves, are staves set on the heads 
of the top-gallant-rnasts, serving to let fly or 
unfurl the flag. 

Flags, in falconry, are the feathers in 4 
hawk's wing, near the principal ones. 

Flag is used for sedge, a kind of rush; and 
for the upper part of turf, pared off to burn. 

FLAGELLATION, s. {(mmflagella. La- 
tin.) The use of the scourge {Garth). 

FLAGKLl,ANTES, a sect of wild fanatics 
who chastised and disciplined tlieinsclves with 
whips in pu])lic. The sect of the Flagellantes 
had its rise in Italy in the year 1260 ; its au¬ 
thor was one Rainier, a hermit; and it was 
propagated from hence through almost all the 
countries of Eurojie. It was in all probability 
no more than the efl'cet of an indiscreet zeal. 
A great number of persons of all ages and sexes 
niiide processions, walking two by two With 
their shoulders bare, whicli they whipped till 
the. blood ran down, in order to obtain mercy 
from God, .and a|measchis indignation against 
the wickedness of the age. They were then 
called the devout-, and having established a su¬ 
perior, he was called the general of the rfmo- 
tion. Thougli the primitive Flagellantes werA 
exemplary in point of morals, yet they were 
joined by a turbulent rabble, who were infect¬ 
ed wiih'lhe most ridiculous and impious opi¬ 
nions; so that the emperors and pontifls 
thought proper to put an end to this religious 
phrensy, by declaring all devout whippimgeon-, 
traiy to the divine law, and prejudkaal to tin 
soul’s eternal ipterest. 

FLAGELL'ARIA, in hoimj, a nnus of 
the class hexandria, order trigynia. Calyx six- 
parted: cotoiless i beny superior, one-seeded- 
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Two species; natives of IniVia: one a creeping 
herbaceous plant, the other a shrub with 
flowers in a terminal panicle. 

FLAGH'LLIFORM. Whip-liUe. In bo- 
tany. See Runner. Hence a sort of cactus 
has the name of Hagelliformis, because it re¬ 
sembles the lash of a whip, flagellum. 

FLAGFiOLKT, a small piije or flute, the 
notes of which are exceedingly clear an<l shrill. 
It is generally made of box or other hard wood, 
tliough sometimes of ivory, and has six holes 
for the regulation of its sounds, besides those at 
the bottom and mouth-piece, and that behind 
the neck. ( Unshy .) 

FLA'GGINESS.5. (from Jlaggy.) Laxity; 
limbeniess; want of tension. 

FLA'GCjY. a. (from Jiag.) 1. Weak; lax; 
limber^ not tense {Dryden). 2. Weak in 
taste; insipid {Bacon). 

FLAGITIOUS, a. {fromJlagilius, Latin.) 

1. Wicked; vilianous; atrocious {ttoscom.). 

2. Guilty of crimes {Pope). 

FLAGITIOUSNESS. s. {horn flagitious.) 

Wickedness; villany. 

FLA'GON. j. {fla(on, French.) A vessel 
of drink with a narrow mouth {Roscommon). 

VLA'GRANCY. s.{flagrantia, Lat.) Burn¬ 
ing; heat; fire {Bacon). 

FLA'GRANT. a. {flagrans, Lat.) 1. Ar¬ 
dent; hurtling; eager {Hooker). 2 . Glowing; 
flushed {Pope). 3. Red; imprinted reel {Pri.) 
4. Notorious; flaming into notice 

rLAGUiVTlON. i. (/agro, Lat.) Burn- 
ing. 

FLAIL, an instrument for thrashing corn. 
A flail consists of the following parts: I. Tiie 
liand-staif, or piece held in the thresher's hand. 
*. The swiple, or that part which strikes out 
the corn. 3. ITie caplins, or strong double 
leathers, made fast to the tops of the hund-stafT 
and swiple. 4. The middle-band, being the 
leather thong, or iisii skin, that ties the cap¬ 
lins together. 

FLAIR, in the sea language. M’hcn a ship 
is housed in near the water, so that the wortc 
.above hangs over too much, it is said to flair 
over. This makes the ship more roomy aloft, 
for the men to use their arms. ' 

FLAKE, s. (Jtoccus, I.aliu.) 1. Anything 
That appears loosely put together, like a flock of 
wool {Grew). 2. A stratum; layer; film; 
lamina {Sandys), 

To Flake, v. a. (from the noun.) To form 
in flakes, or bodies loosely connected {Pope). 

To Flake, v, n. To break into laminre; to 
part in loose bodies. 

Flake, in the cod-fishery, a sort of scaf¬ 
fold or platform, made of hurdles, and sup¬ 
ported by stanchions, and used for drying cod- 
fishoin Newfoundland. These flakes arc iisu- 
allr placed near the shores of fishing-harbours. 

Flake, in gardening, a name given by the 
.florists to a sort of carnations, wbicn are o? two 
celnurs only, and have very large stripes, all of 
them Roins quite through the (eaves. 

FLA'KY. a, (froni..^rtAe.) 1. Loosely h.ing- 
ing together {Blaekmore). 2. I.ying iu layers 
or Strata; broken into lamins. 
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FLAM. s. (a cant word.) A falsehood; t 
lie; an illusory pretext {Hud^lras). 

7b Fl AM. V. a. (from the noun.) To deceive 
with a lie {South). 

FLAMBEAU, a kind of large taper, made 
of hempen wicks, by pouring meltea wax on 
their top, and letting it run down to the bot¬ 
tom, This done, they lay them to dry; after 
which they roll them on a table, and join font 
of tlicin together by means of a red-hot iron; 
and then |»ur on more wax, till the flambeau 
is brought to the size required. Flambeaus are 
of diflTercnt lengtHs, and made either of white 
or yellow wax. They serve to give light in the 
streets at night, or on occasion of illumina¬ 
tions. 

FLAMBOROUGH HEAD, a lofty pro- 
montory in Yorkshire, whose snow-white cliffs 
arc seen far out at sea. Its rocks afford shelter 
to innumerable multitudes of sea-fowls. Lat. 
o4. 9 N. l.,on. 0. 4E. This was the Fleam- 
burg of the Saxons; so called, as some think, 
from the lights made on it to direct the land¬ 
ing of Ina, who in 647 joineil his countrymen 
in these parts with a large reinforcement from 
Germany, and founded the kingdom of North¬ 
umberland. 

FLAME, s. {flamma, Latin.) 1. Light 
emitted from fire {Newton). 2. Fire {Cow 
Icy). 3. Ardour of temper or imagination; 
brightness of fancy; vigour of thought {TVai- 
ier). 4. Ardour of inclination {Pope). 5. 
Passion of lore {Cowley). 

To Flame, v. n. (from the noun.) 1. To 
shine as fire; to burn with emission of light 
{Milton). 2. To shine like flame (Prior). 3. 
To break out in violence of passion. 

Flame, in the first of the above senses, has 
been conjectured by Newton to be a vapour 
red-hot. This we think imperfect. We should 
rather say, that flame is an instance of com¬ 
bustion, whose colour will be determined by 
the degree of decomposition which takes place. 
If it he very imperfect, the most refrangible 
rays only wifi a])pear. If it he very perfect, all 
the rays will appear, and the flame will he 
hrilliaiit in proportion to this perfection. There 
arc flames, however, which consist of burning 
particles, whose rays have partly escaped before 
they ascended in the form oi vapour. Such 
wooiil be the flame of a red-hot coal, if ex¬ 
posed to such a heat as wopld gradually disperse 
It into vapour. When the fire is very low un¬ 
der the furnace of an iron-foiindery, aUithe up- 
iier orifice of the chimney a red flame of this 
Kind may be seen, which is different from the 
flame that appears immediately after fresh coaB 
have been thrown on the fire; for, in conse¬ 
quence of adding such a supply to the burning 
Uiel, a vast column of smoke ascends, and forms 
a medium so thick as to absorb most of th« 
rays excepting the red. On this subjrat the 
reader may advantageously peruse the Rev. &. 
C. Morg.sn’s Observatiuns and Experiments on 
the Light of Bodies in a State of (Jombustion. 
Phil. Trans, vol. Tb, or New Abridg. vol. 15. 
p. fibs. 

When oxygen gas is decomposed slowly, 
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tlte heat is imperceptible, because the caloric is 
dissipated as soon as generated. When the 
decomposition goes.on Taster, the bodies con> 
cerned become sensibly warm. A quicker de¬ 
composition of the ras heats the bodies so as 
to render them red hot, which state is called 
ignition: and when the process is attended 
with the production of certain fluids, as hydro¬ 
gen, &c. and the dccompobiiion of oxygen air 
affords a* sufficient deveiopement of caloric, 
then the fluids themselves are ignited, and de¬ 
composed, which constitutes flame, and is 
thence termed inflammation. When a candle 
is first lighted, which must be done by the ap¬ 
plication of actual flame, a deuee of heat is 
given to the wick sufficient to destroy the affi¬ 
nity of its constituent parts: some of the tal- 
lov^s instantly melted, volatilized, and decom¬ 
posed, its hydrogen takes fire, and the candle 
melts. As tliis is destroyed by combustion, 
another portion melts, rises and supplies its 
place, and undergoes a like decomposition. In 
this way combustion is maintained in a candle. 
The most brilliant flame is exhibited in oxy¬ 
gen gas, and in this flames of diflerent colours 
may be produced: thus a mixture of nitrate of 
atrontia and charcoal powder, previously ig¬ 
nited, burns with a rose-coloured flame: one 
part of boracic acid, and three of charcoal mix¬ 
ed, will burn green : one part of nitrate of ba¬ 
rytes and four of charcoal powder burn with a 
yellow flame; equal parts of nitrate of lime and 
charcoal powder burn orange red. 

As the artificial light of ].imps and candles is 
afforded by the flame they exhibit, it seems a 
niattci of considerable importance to society, 
to ascertain how the most luminous flame may 
be produced with the least consumption of 
combustible matter. .There does not appear 
to be any danger of error in concluding, that 
the light emitted will be greatest when the 
matter is completely consumed in the shortest 
time. It is, ttiercfore, necessary, that a stream 
of volatilized combustible matter of a proper fi¬ 
gure, at a very elevated temperature, slioidd 
pass into the atmosphere with a certain deter¬ 
minate velocity. If the figure of this stream 
should not be duly proportioned; that is to say, 
if it be too thick, its internal parts will not be 
completely burned for want of contact with 
the air. If its tcmjieraturc be below that of 
ignition, it will not burn when it comes into 
the open air. And there is a certain velocity 
at wtiichuthe quantity of atmospherical air 
which comes in contact with the vapour will 
be neither too great nor too small; for too 
much air will diminish the temperature of the 
stream of combustible matter so much as very 
considerably to impede the desired effect, and 
too little will render the combustion languid. 

We have an example of a flame too large in 
the i]|ouths of the chimneys of furnaces, where 
the luminous part is merely superficial, or of 
the thickness of about an inch or two, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, and the internal part, 
though hot, will not set fire to paper passed 
ttiio it through an iron tube: the s.iiiie defect 
qf air preveniing the combustion of the paper. 
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as prevented the interior fluid itself fron^bum* 
ing. And in the lamp of Argand we see th* 
advantage of an internal current of air, whtclit 
renders the combustion perfect by the applica¬ 
tion of air on both sides of a thin flame. So 
likewise a small flame is whiter and more lu^ 
uTmous than a larger; and a short snuff of a 
candle giving out less combustibU uiatter in 
prn|>ortion to the circuinambicnt air, the quan¬ 
tity of light becomes increased to eight or ten 
times what a long snuff would have afforded. 

FLAMECO'LOUllED. a ijlame and co- 
hur.) Of a bright yellow colour {Peacham). 

FLA'MEN. s. (Latiu.) A priest; one that 
ofiiciates in solemn offices {Pope). 

Flamen, in Roman antiquity, the namn 
of an order of priests, instituted by Romulus or 
Numa; authors not being agreed on this head. 
They were originally only three, viz. the FJa- 
mcn Dialis, Flamen Martialis, and Flamen 
Qiiirinalis. 

The wife of the Flamen Dialis was called 
Flaminica, and wore a flame-coloured habit, 
on which was painted a thunderbolt, and above 
her head-dress she had green oak boughs, to 
indicate that she belonged to Jupiter the thun- 
dercr, to whom the oak was sacred. The Fla- 
niines iVbre each of them a hat or cap called 
plammeum or Apex. 

FLAMINGO, in ornithology. See Phck- 

NXCOPTKROS. 

FLAMINIA VIA, a celebrated road which 
led from Rome to Ariminuin and Aquileia. It 
received its name from 

FLAMINIUS (C.), a Roman consul of a 
turbulent disposition, who was drawn into a 
battle near the lake of Thrasyuienus, by the 
artifice of Annibal. He was killcil in the en¬ 
gagement, with an immense number of Ro¬ 
mans, B. C. 217 . Polyb. Li». &c. 

Flaminius (T. Q.), or Flamixinus, a 
celebrated Roman raised to the consulship, 
A. 0.0.654, was truiuerl in tbs: art of war 
against Annibal. He was sent ug.iiiist Philip, 
king of Macedonia, and in his expedition lie 
met with uncommon success. The Greeks 
declared themselves his supporters, and he to¬ 
tally defeated Philip on the confines of Epirus, 
and maile all Locris, Phocis, and Thessaly, 
tributary to the Roman power. He proclaim¬ 
ed all Greece independent at the Isthmian 
games. This celebrated action procured him 
the name of father and deliverer of Greece, 
He was afterwards sent ambassador to Pnissias, 
king of Bythinia, wdiere, by his prudence and 
artifice, he soon caused Annibal, who had taken 
refuge at his court, to dispatch himself. Fla¬ 
minius was found dead in his bed, after he had 
imitated with success the virtues of his model 
Scipio. {Plut.) —Lucius, the brother of the 
pre^ding, signalized himself in the wars of 
Greece.—Calp. Flamma. a tribune, who at 
the head of 300 men saved the Roman army 
in Sicily, B. C. 258, by engaging the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and cutting them to pieces. 

FLAMMA BPLITY. s. (//awmii, Latin.) 
The quality of aibiitting to be set on fire 
{Bfoti'n). 
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TLAMMA'TION. s. (^ammafto, latm.) 
The act of settinz on flame (Brown). 

^ FLA'MMEOuS. a. (jlammeus, iat.) Con¬ 
sisting of flame; resembling flame (Brown). 

FLAMMI'FEUOUS. o. (flammi/er, lat.) 
Bringing flame. 

FLAMMl-VOMOUS. a. (flamma and vo- 
«o, Lat.) Vomiting out flame. 

FLAMMULA. (flammula, dim. ofy/am- 
wa, a fire, named from the burning pungency 
of its taste.) Small water crow-foot, or spear- 
wort. The roots and leaves of this common 
plant, ranunculus flammula; folds ovatis-Ian- 
ceolalis, petiolatis, caule declinato of Linn^us, 
taste very acrid and hot, and, when taken in a 
small quantity, produce vomiting, spasms of 
the stomach, and delirium. Applied exter¬ 
nally, they vesicate the skin. The best anti¬ 
dote after clearing the stomach, is cold-water 
acidulated with iemonjuice^ and then mnei- 
laginous drinks. Sec Ranunculus. 

Flammula jovts, {Jlamntula Jovis, so 
calletl from the burning pungency of its taste.) 
Upright virgin’s bower. Clematis recta; fo- 
liis pmnatis, foiioUs ovato lanceoiatis integerri- 
mis, caule erecto, floribus nentapetalis tetrape- 
talisqiie of l,inn^us, of the class polyaiulria, 
and order of polygynia. More praises have 
been bestowed upon the virtue which the leaves 
of ^is plant are said to possess, when exhibit¬ 
ed internally as an antivencreal by foreign phy¬ 
sicians, than its trials in this country can justi¬ 
fy. The powdered leaves are sometimes ap¬ 
plied externally to ulcers as an escharutic. See 
Clematis. 

FLAMSTED, a town of Hertfordshire in 
England, five miles from St. Alban’s and Dun- 
suible, stands on the river Verlam, and was of 
old called Verlamstede. 

FLAMSTEED (John), a celebrated En¬ 
glish astronomer, born at Derby in 1 (^ 46 , and 
educated at the grammar-school of that town. 
When very young he discovered a great tiitii 
for mathemat'icallearning, and in 1666 he cal¬ 
culated an eclipse of the sun which was about 
to happen. This being shewn to a gentleman 
of genius in that line, he greatly encouraged 
young Flamsteed in his studies, and lent him 
several books on astronomy. He made so good 
an use of these, that in 1669 he sent to the 
royal society calculations of some remarkable 
eclipses of the fixed stars by the moon, (or 
which he received the thanks of that learned 
body. The year following he went to l/indon, 
■where he was greatly caressed by the most 
learned mathematicians of the time. From 
thence he went to Cambri^, and entered 
himself of Jesus coIl<«. One of his best 
'frfends was sir Jonas Mtxire, who introduced 
htot to the king, and most of the nobility at 
court. In 1674 that gentleman procured for 
him the {dace of astronomer royal, and the 
same year he entered into holy ofoers. In 1675 
tlte fdondation stoiie of the royal observatory 
was laid, and then Mr. Flamsteed removed 
■with all his apparatus to the queen's house at 
Greenwich, where he resided till his death in 
1719 - All the church preferment he ever re- 
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ceived ws^ the living of ButstoW, in’Sorrey!, 
In 1725 appeared his great lyork, entitled, His- 
toria Celestis Britanmca, in 3 vols. folio. In 
the Philosophical Transactions are many of 
his pai>ers, and in sir Jonas Moore’s System of 
Mathematics is a tract by Mr. Flamsteed, on 
the Doctrine of the Sphere. Dr. Wotton, in his 
Reflections upon Ancient and Mfdem Learn¬ 
ing, styles our author one of the most accurate 
observers of the planets and stars, and says he 
calculated tables of the eclipses of the several 
satellites, which proved very useful to the astro¬ 
nomers. And Mr. Molyneux, in his Dtop- 
irica Nova, gives him a nigh character; and, 
in the admonition to the reader prefixed to the 
work, observes, that the geometrical method of 
calculating a ray’s progress is quite new, pnd 
never before publisncd; and for the first hint 
of it, says he, I must acknowledge myself ob¬ 
liged to my ivorthy friend Mr. Flamsteed. He 
wrote sex-eral small tracts, and had Iftany pa¬ 
pers inserted in the Philosophical Transactions, 
viz. several in almost every volume, from the 
4th to the 2gth, too numerous to be mention¬ 
ed in this place. 

FLA'MY. ff, (from flamr.) 1. Inflamedj 
burning; blazing (Sianei/). S, Having the 
nature of flame (Bacon). 

FI,ANDERS, a country of the Netherlands, 
divided into Dutch, Austrian, and French 
Flanders; the last now included in the depart¬ 
ment of the North. It is 60 miles long, and 50 
broad; bounded on the north by the German 
ocean and the United Provinces; on the east 
by Brabant; on the south by Ilainault and 
Artois; and on the VV. by Artois and the Ger¬ 
man ocean. It is a level country, pretty fer¬ 
tile. The manufactures are fine linen, lace, 
and tapestry. * 

FLANEL, or Flannel, a kind of slight, 
loose, woollen stuff, composed of a woof and 
warp, and woven on a loom with two treadles, 
affer the manner of bays. Dr. Black assigns as 
a reason why flanel and other substances of 
the kind keep our bodies warm, that they com¬ 
pose a rare and sjwngy mass, the fibres of which 
touch each other so slightly, that the heat moves 
slowly through the interstices, which being fill¬ 
ed only with air, and that in a stagnant state, 
gives little assistance in conducting the heat. 
CountRumford, however, has inquired farther 
into the matter, and finds that there is a rela¬ 
tion betwixt the power which the substances 
usually worn as clothing have of absorbing 
moisture, and that of keeping our bodies warm. 
Having provided a quantity of each of those 
substances, mentioned below, he expos^ them, 
spread out upon China plates, for the space of 
twenty-four hou« to the warm afid di^ air of' 
a room, which had been heated by a German 
stove for several months, and during the last six 
hooTs had raised the thermometer to 8(fi of 
Fahrenheit: after w-hich he weighed eniial 
quantities of the difTerent substances witn a 
very accurate lialance. They were Uien spread 
out upon a China plate, and removed into a 
very large iminhabitcd room upon the second 
floor, where they were exposed forty-ei^ 
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bftuTs upon a lible placed in the middle of the 
loom, the air of which was at 45® of Fahren¬ 
heit. At the end of this space they were weifjh- 
cd, and then removed into a damp cellar, and 
placed on a table in the middle of the vanlt, 
where ihe air was at the temperature of 45®, 
and which by the hygrometer seemed to be fully 
I with tnoistdre. In this situation they 
i i.-re •-'■.iiered to remain three days and three 
ni;;’.) ''. the vault being all the time hung 
rou'ifl with wet linen cloths, to render the air 
i‘; completely damp as possiUc. At the end of 
tee days they were weighed, and the weights 
at ilie dillerent times were found as in the fol¬ 
lowing table. 


Sheep’s wool - - 

Reaver’s fur - - 

The fur of a Russian i 
hare * ■ “ ) 

Eider down 

C Row single ) 

, j thread - j 

' y Ravelliiigs of 7 

C white tafl’ety J 
f Fine lint - 
IJnen j R’avcllingsof) 
C fine linen S 
Cotton wool 
Ruvellings of silver lace 


WeiKlit 
after 
baine 
dned in 
the hot 
room. 


Silk 


1000 

parts 


Weight 
afier 
romiiig 
out of 
tlie cold 
room, 

1084 

1071s 

JOGo 

IOO7 

1057 

1054 

104G 

1044 

1043 

1090 


Weight 
after re¬ 
maining 
hours 
in the 
vaulL 

IIG3 
Mia 

1115 

1112 

1107 

1103 

1102 

1082 

lOfif) 

1000 


On these experiments our author observes, 
that though linen, from the apparent case with 
which it receives dampness from tlie atmo¬ 
sphere, seems to have a mneh greater attraction 
for water than any other; yet it would appear, 
from whiit is related above, that those bodies 
which receive water in its inelastic form with 
the greatest case, or arc most easily wet, are not 
those which in all cases attract the moisture of 
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substance, and by that means exposed, by a 
very large surface, to be carried off by the. 
atmosphere; and the loss of this watery vapour, 
whicVi the fianel sustains on the one side hf 
eva[x>ration, being immediately restored from 
the other, in coiiscouence of the strong attrac¬ 
tion between the fianel and this vapour, the 
pores of the skin are disencumbered, and thtj 
are continually surrounded by a dry and salnblrw 
ous atmosphere.” 

Our author expresses his surprise, that the, 
custom of wearing fianel next the skin should 
not have prevailed more universally. He is 
confident it would prevent a number ofdiseascs; 
and he thinks there is no greater luxury than 
the comfortable sensation which arises [[from 
wearing it, especially after one is a little 9 X;* 
customed to it. “ It is a mistaken notion (says 
he), that it is too warm a clothing for summer. 
1 liave worn it in.ihe hottest climates, and at 
all seasons of the year; and never foutld the 
least inconvenience from it. It Is tbe watm 
bath of perspiration confined by a linen shirt, 
wet wilti sweat, which renders the summer 
heats of southern climates so insupportable; 
but fianel promotes perspiration, and favours its 
evaporation; and evaporation, as is well known, 
produces positive cold." 

It has been observed that new fianel, after 
some time wearing, acquires the property of 
shining in the dark, but loses it on being wash- 
eil. See Philos. Trans. No, 483, § 7. 

FLaNK. s. (Jlanc, French.) l. That part 
of the side of a quadruped near the hinder 
thigh (PeaUiam'). 2. (In men.) The latter 
pan of the lower belly (Pope). 3. The side 
of any army or fleet {liaywdrd). 

3'o’FL'ANK. V. a. 1. To attack the side of * 
battalion or Hiet. 2. To bo poslctl so as to over¬ 
look or coniitiantl any pass on the side (Dry.). 
3. To secure on the side (Drydm). 

Flank, in war, is used by way of anali^ 
for the side of a battalion, army, &c. in contra¬ 
distinction to the front and rear. To attack 


the atmosphere with the greatest avidity. 

“ Perhaps (says he), the apparent dampness of the enemy in flank, is 10 discover and fire upon 
linen to the touch arises more from the ease them on one side. See File. 


with which that substance parts with (he water 
it contains, than from the quantity of water it 
actually holds : in the same manner as a b >dy 
appears hot to the touch, in consequence of its 
parting freely with its heat; while another 
body, which is really bt the same temperature, 
but which withholds its heat with greater 
obsiinac;^ aflects the sense of feeling much less 
violently. It is well know’n that woollen 
clothes, such as flanels, &c. worn next the 
skin, greatly promote insensible perspiration. 
May not this arise principally from the strong 
attraction which suosists between wool and the 
watery vapour which is continually issuing 
from the human body? That it does not dcitend 
entieely on the warmth of that covering, is 
clear; for the same degree of vvatmth, protluc- 
ed by wearing more clothing of a different 
kind, does not produce the same effect. The 

__- r-.c .. i_ • t I • t 


perspiration of the human body being absorbed 
by a covering of fianel, it is immediately dis¬ 
tributed through the whok thickness of tltat 


Fl A .N K, in fortification, is a line drawn from 
the extremity of the face towards the inside of 
the work. Or, flank is that part of a bastion 
whirh reaches from the curtain to the Tace, 
and defends the opposite face, the flank, and 
the curtain. Sec rORTiFiCATioN. 

Flanks, in veterinary language, the sides 
of a horse. In a strict sense, the flanks 
are the extremities of the belly, where the ribs 
arc wanting, and below the loins. The dis¬ 
tance between the last rib and haunch-bone, 
which is properly the flank, should be short: 
this is termed well coupled. Such horses are 
most hardy, it is said, and will endure labour 
longest. A horse is said to have no flank, if 
the last of the short ribs be at a considerable 
distance from the haunch-bone; althot^h sufeh 
horses may at the time have very good bodtu, 
yet, when they arc. hard labouri^, they will 
lose them. A horse also is said to have rw flank 
when his ribs are too much straitened in their 
compass, which is easily perceived by compai- 
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ing th^r height with that of the haunch<bnne$; 
bir they ought to be as high and equally raised 
tip as the latter, or but very little less, when 
the horse is in good case. 

A horse is likewise said to have scanty flanks, 
to be gaunt-bc]lied,and thin-gutled, when his 
Hank turns up like a greyhound’s, and his ribs 
are flat, narrow, and snort. A wcll-flankcd 
horse is one that has wide and well-made rilis, 
v/ith a good body. 

FLA'NKEll. s. (from^ani.) A fortifica¬ 
tion jutting out so as to coinniand the side of a 
tnarcliing to the assault (A'ho/Zes). 

jTo Fla'nker. V. a. (Jlangner, French.) 
To defend by lateral fortifications. 

FLA'NNiiL. s. (f'wlanen, Welsh.) A soft 
aia^y Stuft' or wool {Shahapearc). 

FLAP. s. (lojppe, Saxon.) 1. Any-lhing 
that hangs broad and loose (Brown). S. The 
motion of any thing broad and loose. 3. A 
disease in horses (Farrier's Diet.) 

To Flap. v. a, (from the noun.) 1. To beat 
with a flap, .ns flies are beaten. 2. To move 
svith a flap or noise (Ticket). 

Jo Flap. v. n. 1. To play the winra with 
noise ( L'lisirange). S. To tall with flaps or 
broad parts depciuling (Gay). 

FL.VPDRAGON. s. A play in which they 
catch raisins nut of burning brandy, and 
eat them. L‘. The thing eaten at flapdragon 
(Shahspeare). 

To Fla'pdragon. V. a. (from the noun.) 
To swallow; to devour (tihakspearr ). 

FLAPF/ARED. a. (Jlap and ear.) Flaring 
loose and broad ears (Shakspearc). 

To I'l.AllE. V. n. ((rom Jledercn, Dutch.) 
1. To flutter with a s))Icmlid show (ShaLs.). 
G. To glitter with transient lustre- (Ilerherl). 
3. To glitter offensively (Milton). 4. To be 
in too much light (Prior). 

FI,ASFI. s. (t5vof, Minshew.) 1, A sudden, 

3 uick, transitory blaze (Itoscomnton). 2. Sud- 
en burst of wit or merriment (Jtoi'ers). 3. A_ 
short transient st.atc (Bacon). 4. A body of 
water driven by i ioleiice. 

To Flash, v.n. l. To glitter with a quick 
and transient flame, 2. To burst out into any 
kind of violence (Shakspearc), 3. To break 
out into wit, merriment, or bright thought 
(Felton). 

To Flash, v. a. To strike np large bodies of 
water from the surface (Carew). 

FLA'SIIEIl. s. (from Jlash.) A man of 
more appearance of wit than reality. 

FLA'SHILY. ad. (from Jlashy.) With 
empty show; without real power of wit, 
FLA'SFFY. «. (from flash.) I. Emptyj not 
solid; showy without substance (DigDy). 2. 
Insipid; without force or spirit (Bacon). 

FLaSK. s. (flasque, French.) i. A Wtle; 
a vessel (King). 2. A powder iron (Shuk‘ 
speare). 

FLA'SKET. s. (from flask.) A vessel in 
which viands are served (Pope). 

l’r..AT. «, (p/a^, French.) I. Horizontally 
level without inclination (Add,)- 2. Smooth; 
wtliidnt protnireranccs (Bacon). 3. Not ele¬ 
vated; fallen (Milton). 4. Level with the 


ground (South). 5. Lying prostrate; }yin;| 
along (Daniel). 6 . (In painting.) Wanting 
relief; wanting prominence of the figures. 7 . 
Tasteless; insipid; dead (Philips). 8 . Dull; 
unaniinated; uigid (JBaron). Q. Depressed; 
spiritless; dejected (AfiZ/oa). 10 .Unpleasing; 
tasteless (Atterlmry). 11 . Peremptory; abso¬ 
lute; downright (Spenser). 12 . Not shrill; 
nut sharp in sound (Bacon). 

Flat LEAF, in botany. Folium planum. , 
liaving an even surface; in opposition to 
channelled, groovfd. Sec. When applied to 
succulent leaves, it has both surfaces prallel, 
neither convex nor concave, in opposition to 
gibbous. 

Flat. s. 1 . A level; an extended plana 
(WoltoH). 2 .Even ground; not mountamotia 
(Milton). 3. A smooth low ground exj^sed 
to inundations (Shakspearc). 4. Shallow; 
strand; place in the sea where the water is 
not deep (Ra/rtg/t). H. The broad side of a 
blade (Dryden). 6 . Depression of thought or 
language (Dryden). 7- A surface without re¬ 
lief; or prominences (Bentley). 

Flat, a kind of additional or half note, con¬ 
trived together with sharps to correct the de¬ 
fects in musical instruments. A flat implies 
that the note which it stands against is to ba 
played or sung half a note lower than it would 
be without such flat. Thus E or H flat, 
signifies a semitone below E natural, and when 
placed at the beginning of a line or space, 
shews that all the notes on that line or space 
are to be sung or played half a note lower 
throiighiiiit the whole piece, unless it be con¬ 
tradicted hy a natural. 

The whole octave in the diatonic scale is di¬ 
vided into twelve degrees, each being a semi¬ 
tone ; and as the distance between each two 
nominals of the scale, except between B and C 
and between E and F, is equal to a tone; flats 
and sharps were found necessary in this case 
also, to denote the semitonic intervals. 

Flat, or minor,key, in music, that key, 
the iliird, sixth, and seventh, of which are 
minor. Sec Kf.v. 

I^LAT-THiRO, in music, the third minor. 

To Flat. ti. a. (from the noun.) l.To 
level; to depress; to make broad and smooth 
(Creech), 2 . To make vapid (Bacon). 

y'o Flat. », N. l.To grow flat: opposed to 
swell (Temple). 2. To render unanimated or 
evanid (K. Charles). 

FLATLONG. ad. (flat and longi) With 
the flat downward; not edgewise (Skaksp,). 

FLA'TLY. ad. (hoiaflat.) 1 . Horizontally; 
without inclination. 2 . Without prominence 
or elevation. 2 . Without spirit; dully; frigid¬ 
ly. 4, Peremptorily; downright (Daniel). 

FL.A'TNIibS. 5 . (from^a/.) 1 . Evenness; 
level extension. 2 . Want of relief or promi¬ 
nence (Addison). 3. Deadness; insipidity; 
vapidness (Mortimer),^ 4. Dejection of fortune 
(Shakspeare). 5. Injection of mind; want of 
life (Co//ier). 6 . Dulness; insipidity; frigidity 
(Pope). 7 . The contrary to shrillness or acute¬ 
ness of sound (Bacon). 

FLA'ITED. Compressus. In botany. 
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Better expressed by Compressed, which 
see. 

To FLATTEN, v. a. (from flat.) 1. To 
make even or level, without prominence or 
elevation. 2. To beat down to the ground 
iMdriimer). 3. To make vapid. 4. To deject j 
to depress; to dispirit. 

To Fla'ttem. V , n . 1. To become even or 
level. • 2 .* T o grow dull and insipid {L’£st.). 

FLATTER, s. {from flat.) The workman 
or instrument by which bot^es are flattened. 

7oFla'tter. v.a. (flatter, ¥tench.) 1. 
To sooth with praises; to please with blandish¬ 
ments (Shakspeare). 2. To praise falsely 
(Young). 3. To please; to sootli (Drydm). 
4. To raise false hopes {Milton), 

FLATTERER, s. {(tomflalter.) One who 
flatters; a fawner; a wbeeJler (Swift). 

FLATTERY, s. (flaterie, French.) False 
praise; artful obsequiousness; adulation 
(Young). 

Some [lersons distinguish between compli- 
ment and flattery. He who compliments is 
said to deliver truths relative to the characters, 
the virtues, and excellencies of others, for the 
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aflixed the Bill of Exclusion and the Covenanjt. 
Upon this occasion, he thought it prudent to 
Withdraw from the town ; not knowing what 
treatment he might meet with from a riotous 
mob, headed by magistrates who were them¬ 
selves among the lowest of mankind. Part of 
his Diary, printed with his Remains, must give 
the reader an high idea of his piety, lie died 
in Iflt)!, aged 6l; and after his death, his 
works, which consisted of many pieces of prac¬ 
tical divinity, were printed in two volumes 
folio. Among these the most famous are his 
Navigation Spiritualized, or a New Compass 
for Seamen, consisting of 32 |X»ints of pleasant 
observations and serious reflections, of which 
there have been several editions in 8vo.; and 
his Husbandry Spiritualizcd,&c.wilh occasional 
meditations upon beasts, bird.s, trees, flowers, 
rivers, and several other objects, of which also 
there have been many editions in octavo. 

FLAVIGINI, a town of France, in the de- 

£ irtment of C’-oU* d'Or, with a late celebrated 
cnediclinc abbey. Lai. 47. 2(j N. J,on. 4. 
37 E. 

To FLAUNT, v. n. 1. To make a flutter- 


sake of gratifying them by shewing them that 
he knows their value; he who flatters, deals in 
exaggerations and falsehoods for the sake of 
pleasing diose of whom he thinks meanly 
enough to imagine-they will be gratified by 
praise which is not their due. True delicacy 
of mind makes a man shrink even from being 
complimented, lest he should thereby be 
brought to think of himself more highly than 
he ought: and true delicacy of sentiment will 
make a man cautious how he deals even in 
compliments, lest by blunting bis perception 
through long habit, he should unawares pass 
the barrier, and glide from pleasing truths to 
untruths meant to please, that is, degenerate 
from compliment into flattery. 

FLATTISH. a. (from flnt) Somewhat 
flat; approaching to flatness (Iroodward). 

FLATULENCY, s. (from flatulent.) 1. 
VVindiness; fulness of wind (Arluthnot). 2. 
Emptiness; vanilv; levity; airinc.ss(67a»u.). 

FLATULENT, a. (flatulcntus, Latin.) 
1. Turgid with air; windy (Arbulhnot), 2. 
Empty; vain; big without substance or re¬ 
ality; pufly. 

FLATU^SITY. (flatuositi, French.) 
Windiness; fulness of air ( Bacon). 

FLATUOUS. a. (from flatus, Latin.) 
Windy; full of wind (Bacon). 

FLATUS, s . (Latin.) Wind gathered in 
any cavities of the body (Quincyf), 

flatwise, ad. With the flat downward; 
not the edge (Woodiewd). 

» FLAVEL (John), an eminent noncon¬ 
formist minister, was educated at University 
college in Oxford; and became minister of 
Deptford, and afterwacds of Dartmouth in 
Devonshire, where he resided the greatest part 
of his life, and was admired for his preaching. 
Though he was generally respecteu qt Dart¬ 
mouth, yet in 1695 several of the aldermen of 
that town, attended by the rabble, carried 
^bout a ridiculous clligy ofhim^ to which were 


ing show in apparel (AlUton). 2. To be hung 
with something loose and flying (Pope). 

Flaost. s. Any thing loose and airy 
(Shakspeare). 

FLA'VDUll. s. I. Power of plc.'tsing the 
taste (Addison). 2. Sweetness to the suicil; 
odou r; fragrance ( Dryden). 

FLAT(4ROUS. «. (from./Zricof/r.) l. De¬ 
lightful to the palate (Dryden). Q. Fragrant; 
odorous. 

FLAUTINO. in music, an octave flute, or 
one whose pitch is an octave abuse that of the 
German flute. 

FLAUTO, ill music, a flute. Sometimes 
this term is used to denote the part which is to 
be pl.ivetl upon a flute. 

FLAW. .V. (;!>Aii(, to break.) 1. A crack or 
breach in any thing {Boyle). 2. A fault; de¬ 
fect (Dryden). 3. A sudden gust; a violent 
blast (Chapman). 4, A tumult; a tempestu¬ 
ous uproar {Dryden). h. A sudden comnio- 
lion of mind (Shakspeare). 

To Flaw. o. a. (from the noun.) l. 
To break; to crack; to damage with fissure 
(Boyle). 2. To break; to violate: not used 
(Shakspeare). 

FLA'VVLESS. a. (from flaw.) Without 
cracks; without defects (Boyle), 

FLAWN.s. (glena, .Sa.'toii.) A sort of cus¬ 
tard ; a pie baked in a dish (Tusser). 

To FLA'WTER. v. n. To scrape or pare a 
skin. 

FLAWY, a. (hom flaw.) Full of flaws. 

FLAX. s. (gleax, plex, .Saxon.) |. Tho 

t lant of which the finest thread is made. {Sc« 
.xsvM.) 2. The fibres of flax cleanseditnd 
combed for the spinner (Dryden). 

Flax (Toad). See Anterrhinom. 
Flax-leaved daphne. See Thv- 

MELAEA. 

Flax (Purging). See Linum catitar- 

TICUM. 

Flax (Spurge). SeeTHVMEt.EA. 
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Vl^x, in agriculture and coininerce, is an 
excellent commodity, and the cultivation of it 
a good piece of husbandry. It will thrive in 
any sound land, bnt that which has lain long 
fallow is best; which being well ploughed, 
and laid fiat and even, the seeds must be sown 
in a warm season, about the middle or end of 
March, or at farthest the beginning of April; 
and if a wet season happen, weeding will be 
necessary. The best seed is that brought from 
the east country, which though dear, yet easily 
repays the charge: this will last two or three 
crops, when it is adviseable to renew the seeds 
again. Of the best seed, two bushels may 
serve for an acre; but more must be allowed 
of home seed, because it grows smaller. When 

f rown up, it ought not to be gathered before it 
e fully ripe; for if pulled before'the blossom 
falls, it hackles away almost to nothing; and, 
though in appearance very fine, yet it has no 
substance, and the yarn spun of it is weak and 
ouzy : it not only w'asles in the washing, but 
the linen made of it grows extremely tnin in 
the bleaching. The pluckcrs should be nimble, 
tic it up in handfuls, set them up till perfectly 
dry, and then house them. Flux pulled in the 
bloom proves whiter and stronger than if left 
standing till the see<l is ripe; but then the seed 
will be lost. Sec Husbandry. 

Flax (Dressing of). When flax has been 
watered, and twice swingled, it is then to be 
heckled in a much finer heckle than that used 
for hemp. Hold the strike of flax stifl' in your 
hand, aud break it very well upon the coarse 
heckle; saving the hurds to muke harder cloth 
of. This dune, the strike is to be passed 
through a finer heckle, and the hunts coming 
from thence saved form middling cloth, aud the 
tare itself for the best linen. 

But to dress flax for the finest use of all, 
after being handled as before, and laying three 
strikes together, plat them in a plat of three 
rows, as hard aud close together as you can; 
joining one to ih^ end of another, till you have 
latteci as much as you think convenient: then 
egin another plat, and add as many several 
ones as you think will make a roll; afterwards 
svreathing them hard together, make up the 
roll; whichdonc,put as many as you judgecon- 
venient into a hemp-trough, aud heat them 
soundly, rather more than less than you do 
hemp. Next open and unplat them, dividing 
all the strikes very carefully from each other; 
and so strike it through the finest heckle of all, 
whereof there arc three sorts. Great care must 
be taken to do this gently and lightly, lest what 
is heckled from thence should run to knots; 
for if preserved soft like cotton, it will make 
veryigood linen, each pound running at least 
two yards and a half. The tear itself, or finest 
flax, will make a strong and very fine holland, 
running at least five yards in the pound. 

On the subject of *dres.sing flax, we refer the 
render to some observations published in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for June 1787* which 
seem worthy of particular attention. 

In dhe Swedish Transactions for the year 
1747, a method is given of preparing flax in 
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such a manner as to resemble cotton in white¬ 
ness and softness, us well as in coherence. For 
this purpose, a little sea-water is to be put into 
an iron pot or an uutinned copjper-kettle, ^nd 
a mixture of equal parts of birch-ashes and 
(uiickliine strewed tqion it; a small bundle of 
flax is to be opened and spread upon the sur¬ 
face, and covered with more of the mixture, 
and the stratification continued till the vessel is 
sufficiently filled. The whole is then to be boiled 
with sea-water for ten hours, fresh quantities 
of water being occasionally supplied in propor¬ 
tion to the evaporation, that the matter may 
never become dry. The boiled flax is to be 
immediately washed in the sea by a little at a 
time, in a basket, with a smooth slick at first 
while hot; and when grown cold enough to 
be borne by the hands, it must be well rubbed, 
washed with soap, laid to bleach, and turned 
and watered every day. Repetitions of the 
washing with soap expedite the bleaching; 
after which the flax is to be beat, aud again 

well washed; when dry, it is to be worked 

and carded in the same manner as common 
cotton, and pressed betwixt two boards for 48 
hours. It is now fully prepared and fll for use. 
It loses iu this process near one-half its weight, 
which is abundantly couiiicnsated by the im¬ 
provement made in its quality. 

FLA'X(X)MB, s. CJf<{xund comh.) Tlie 
instrument with which the fibres of flax are 
cleansed from the brittle parts, 

FLA'XDRESSER. *. (jT/aa-and lirm.) He 
that prepares flax for the spinner. 

FLA'XEN. a. (from flax.) 1. Made of 
fl.ix {Thomson). 2. Fair, long, and flowing 
{Addison). 

FLA'XWEED. s. A plant. 

To FLAY. V. a, {vlacn, Dutch.) 1. To 
strip oiV the skin {Raleigh). 2. T'u take ofi' 
the skin 01 surface of any thing {Swift). 

FLA’VER. s. {(rom fla^.) lie that strijM 
off the skin of any thing. 

FLE.\. r. (plea, Saxon.) A small insect 
remarkable for its agility in leaping, which 
sucks the blood of larger animals. See Po- 
LKX. 

To Fi-Ea. V. a. (from the noun.) To clean 
from fleas. 

Flea-wort. See Psyllium, 

Flea-bane. SccConyza.^ 

Flea-bane (Shrubby African). See 
Tarcho. « 

FLEA'BITE. Flba'bitino. s. (flea and 
lile.) 1 . Red marks caused by fleas ( ff^seman). 
2. A small hurt or pain like that caused by the 
sting of‘a fle.i {Harvey). 

■ M'ABriTEN. o. {flea and bile.) 1. 
Stung by fleas. 2. Mean ; worthless {Cleave- 
land). 

FLEAK. s. (from floccus, Latin. J5ee 
Flake.) A small lock, thread, or twist 
{More). . 

FLEAM, a. An instrument used to bleed 
cattle, which is placed on the vein, and thert 
driven by a blow. A case of fleams, as it Is 
called by farriers, comprehends six sorts of in¬ 
struments ; two hooked cues, calLetl drawers. 
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And used for cleaning wounds; a pen'knife; a 
sharp-pointed lancet for making incisions j and 
two pru|H:i; fleams, one sharp and the other 
broau-pointed. These last are somewhatlike the 
point of a lancet, fixed in a flat handle, and no 
iut^er than is just necessary to open the vein. 
FIXCHE, a town of France, in the de- 

I iartmcot of Sartc. If ere is the noblest col- 
ege in France, built in l(j() 3 , by Henry IV.; 
and in‘the chapel are deposited his heart and 
that of his queen in gold boxes. It is seated 
on the river Loire. Lat. fj. 39 N. lx>n. 0 . 
3 W. 

FLEXJHIER (Esprit), a famous French 
bishop, born in W 3 S!, at Feme, in Provence. 
He was greatly admired as a preacher at Paris 
in and his funeral orations put him 

upon a level with Bossuet. In l6?<) he pub¬ 
lished his History ofTheodosius the Great. In 
l(i 35 he was made bishop of Lavaur; on 
which occasion the king said, “ Be not sur¬ 
prised that 1 so long delayed to reward your 
merit. I was afraid of losing the pleasure of 
hearing your discourses." Shortly after he 
was promoted to the see of Mismes. As a 
bishop he was most exemplary, atid by the 
mildness of his behaviour he drew several pro- 
testants to the Roman communion. When a 
famine raged in I70f), his charity w'as un¬ 
bounded, and was manifested to all persons 
without any respect to religious persuasion. 
He died in I? 10. His w'orks are ; 1. (Eiivres 
Meslces, 19 mo.; 2 . Panegyrics of the Saints ; 
3 . Funeral Orations; 4 . Sermons; A. The 
Life of Cardinal Ximcncs ; ti. Letters; 7, The 
Life of Cardinal Cummendou; 8. Posthumous 
Works. 

To FLECK. V. a. {fleck, German, a spot.) 
To spot; to streak; to dapple {Sandys). 

To FLE'CKER. v. a. (from fleck.) To 
spot; to mark with strokes or touches {Skah.). 

FLVXKNOE (Richard), an English jiuet, 
who is .said to have been originally a Jesuit. 
He succeeded Drydcn ns poct-laurcat at the 
revolution, for which that poet attacked him 
in a satire, called Mac FIcenoe. He wrote 
some plays; as. Demoiselles a la Mode, Ititiy ; 
I'irinina, or the ('haste Lady ; &c. He died 
about the end of the 17th century. 

FLED. The preterit and participle of flee. 
FLEDGE, a. {flederen, to fly, Dutch.) 
Full-fealhered ; able to fly {llerberl). 

To FtRDCE. t>. a. (from the adjective.) 
To furnish with wings; to supply with fea¬ 
thers {Pape). 

To FLEE. 0. ». pret-^cti. (plean, Saxon.) 
To nin from danger; to iiare recourse to shel¬ 
ter {TilhUon). 

FLEECE, s. (fW, f 1 *T» Sax.) As much 
wool as is shorn from one sheep {.^Skakspeare). 

Flekce (Golden), in ancient mythology, 
was tfie skin nr fleece of the ram npoii.v.'hich 
jPhryxus and Hella are supposed to nave swam 
over the sea to Colchis; and which, being 
sacrificed to Jimiter, wai hung upon a tree in 
the grove of ^^ars, guarded by two hrazen- 
booi^ bulls, and a monstrous dragon Uiat 
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never slept; but was taken and carried 
Jason and the Argonauts. 

7*0 Fleece. ». «. (from the noun.) l.To 
clip the fleece of a sljcep. 2. To strip; to 
plunder, as a sheep is robbed of its wool 
{Addison). 

FLEE'CED. u. (from fleece.) Having 
fleeces of wool {Spenser). 

FLEE'CY. a. (trom fleece.) Woolly; 
covered with wool {Prior). 

FleecY'Hosiehy, a very useful kind of 
manufactnre, in which fine fleeces of wool are 
interwoven into a cotton piece of the common 
stocking texture. The following is the succi- 
ficatioii of the patent granted to Mr. Holland, 
of Broad-street, Bloomsbuiy, in the connty of 
Middlesex, for a method of making stockings, 
socks, waistcoats, and other clothing, for per¬ 
sons afflicted with complaints requiring 
warmth, and forcoipnion use in cold climates, 
and fur making false or downy calves in stock¬ 
ings. It is dated September 22, 1788. 

lie describes the nature of his invention in 

these words : “ Having in the common stock¬ 
ing-frame, twisted silk, cotton yarn, flaxen or 
hempen thread, worsted or woollen yarn, or 
any such-like twisted pr spun materials, b^in 
the work in the common manner of manu^c- 
turing hosiery, and having worked one or 
more course or courses in the common way, 
begin to add a coating, thus: draw the frame 
over the arch, and then hang wool or jersey, 
raw or unspiin, upon the beards of the needles, 
and slide the same off their beards upon their 
steins, till it comes exactly under the nibs of 
the sinkers; then sink the jacks and sinkers, 
and bring forward the frame, till the wool or 
jersey is drawn under the beards of the needles, 
and, having done this, draw the frame over 
the arch, and place a thread of spun materials 
upon the needles (under the nibs of the sink¬ 
ers), and jiroceed in finishing the course in the 
usual way of manufacturing hosiery' with spun 
materials. Any thing manufactured in this 
way has, on the one side, the appearance of 
common hosiery, and on the other side the 
appearance of raw wool. The raw or uiispun 
niaieriiils may be worked in with every course, 
or with every second, third, or other course or 
courses, in' quantity proportioned to the 
warmth and thickness required. The above- 
mentioned raw nr unspnn materials may be 
fixed also thus: having drawn the frame over 
the arch, hang them u|)on the beards of the. 
necdles, slide them ofl' the beards upon theic 
stems, and witliout sinking the jacks and 
sinkers, draw the frame otf the arch, and 
bring the raw or unspun materials forward 
under the beards of the needles: then draw 
the frame over the arch, and proceed in finish¬ 
ing the courae, as before directed. The said 
raw or unspun materials may be fixed likewise 
thus: hang them upon the beards of the 
needles, without having the frame over the 
arch, and slide them off meir beards upon their 
stems; then bring forward the frame till the 
raw or unspun materials arc drawn under tlie 
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beards of the needles, and having done this, 
draw the frame over the arch, and proceed in 
finishing the course as before directed. Hosiery 
may be coated by any of these methods, not 
only with wool and jersey, but also with silk, 
cotton, flax, hemp, hair, or other things of the 
like nature, raw or unspun, but the method 
first described fixes them most firmly. The 
common stocking-frame is mentiuueu above, 
but any other frame, upon a similar principle, 
may answer the purpose. The methoti of 
making the false or downy calves in stockings, 
is by working raw or nnspim wool or jersey, 
or any other raw or unspun materials, into the 
calves of stocking, in the different methods 
before descrilxd, and to any required form or 
thickness." The latter use to which this in¬ 
vention is applied, wc may be allowed to say, 
is somewhat ludicrous. 

To FLEER. V. ». (jrleapbian, to trifle, 
Saxon.) I. To muck; to gibe; to jest with 
insolence and contempt 2. To leer; 

to grin with an air of civility. 

Fleek. s. (from the verb.) 1. Mockery 
expressed either in words or looks (.S^aispearr). 
2. A deceitful grin of civility (So«/A). 

FLE'EREIl. s. (from jlver). A mocker ; 
a fawner. 

FLEEF, Fleot, Flot. Are all derived 
from the Saxon j-te-ofc, which signifies a bay 
or gulf {Gibson's (JanihdeH). 

Fleet, s. (plosa, Saxon.) A company of 
ships; a navy {Ptior). 

Fleet, s. (pleot, Saxon.) A creek ; an 
inlet of water {dlortmcr). 

Fleet, a. {Jiiotur, Islandi&h.) 1. Swift 
of |)acc ; quick ; nimble; active. 3. (In the 
husbandry of some provinces.) Light; super¬ 
ficially fruitful {Mortimer). .'1. Skimming 

llie surface (tV/ortimer). 

To Fleet, v, n. (plotan, Saxon.) l.To 
fly swiftly; to vanish {Shakspeare). 2. To 
be in a transient state {Digbp). 

To Fleet. «. a. 1. To skim the water 
{Spenser), 2. To live merrily, or pass time 
away lightly {Skakspeure). 3. (In the coun¬ 
try ) To skim tnilk. 

'Fleet, commonly implies a company of 
shi])S of war, belonging to any prince or state; 
but sometimes it denotes any number of trad¬ 
ing-ships, employed in a particular branch of 
commerce. 

In sailing, a fleet of men of war is usually 
divided into three squadrons; the admiral's, 
the vice-admiral's, and the rear-admiral's squa¬ 
dron, all which, being distinguished by their 
flogs and pendants, are to put themselves, and, 
as near as may be, to keep themselves in their 
customary places, viz. the admiral, with his 
squadron, to sail in the van, that so he may 
lead the way to all the rest in the day-time, by 
the sight of his flag on the maintopmast-head; 
and in the nighi-time b^ his lights or lanterns. 
Ibe vice-admiral and his squadron are to sail 
in the centre, or middle of the fleet. The 
rear-admiral and the ships of his squadron, to 
bring up the rear. But sometimes other divU 
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stons are made; and those compel of the 
lighter ships and the best sailers am placed as 
wings to the van, centre, and rear. 

Merchant-fleets generally take their deno* 
mination from the place they are bound to, as 
the Turkw fleet. East India fleet, &c. These, 
in time oi peace, go in Jfleets for their mutual 
aid and assistance: in time of war, besides 
tills security, they likewise procut^convoys of 
men of war, either to escort them to the place ° 
whither they are bound, or only a part of the 
way, to a certain place or latitude, beyond 
which they are judged out of danger of priva¬ 
teers, &e. 

Fleet, a prison in London, to which iwr- 
sons are committed for contempt of the king 
and his laws, particularly of his courts c/jus¬ 
tice ; or for deot, where any person will not, 
or is unable to pay his creditors. There are 
large rules, and a warden belonging to the 
Fleet prison, which had its name from the 
float or fleet of the river or ditch on the side 
whereof it stands. 

Fleet, a river in Kircudbrishtshire, which 
winds through a beautiful valley, and enters 
Wigton Bay, at Gatehouse. On the W, side 
of the river are the vestiges of a camp, a dru- 
idical circle, and a vitrified fort. 

FLE'ETINGDISH. (from fleet and 
dish.) A skimming bowl. 

FLE'KTLY. ad. (from flfel.) Swiftly; 

nimbly; with swift pace. 

FLE'ETNESS. s. (from fleet.) Swiftness 
of course; nimhieiiess ; celerity. 

FEEETVVOOD (William), a very learn¬ 
ed F^nglish bishop in the beginning of the 18th 
century, of an ancient family in L^ancashire. 
He distinguished himself duringking William's 
reign, by hi,s Inscriptinnum Antiquarum Spt- 
loQCf by several sermons he preached on pub¬ 
lic occasions, and by his Essay on Miracles. 
It was designed by king William to give him 
a canonry of Windsor. The grant did not pass 
the seals before the king’s death; but the 
queen gave it him, and he was installed in 
1703. In 1703 ho took a resolution to retire; 
and in 1707 published, without his name, his 
Chronicon Preliosum. In I 7 O 8 he was nomi¬ 
nated by the queen to the see of St. Asaph. 
The change of the queen’s ministry gave him 
much regret. In 1715 he published a pam¬ 
phlet, intitlcd “ The \3th chapter of Romans 
vindicated from the abusive senses put upon 
it.” In 1714 he was translated to the bishop¬ 
ric of Ely; and died in 1723, aged 67 . H» 
published several other sermons and tracts, 
and w.aa a man of great learning and exem¬ 
plary pie^. 

FLEMISH, or the Flemish tongue, i» 
that which we otherwise call Low Dutch, to 
distinguish it from the German, whereof it is 
a corruption and a kind of dialect. (See^Geit- 
MAN.) It difiers fjom the Walloon, which is 
a corruption of the French language. The 
Flemish is used through ail the proviuces of 
the Netherlands. 

Flemish-bhicks, a neat, strong, yellow 
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kind of bricks, brought from Flanders, and 
Commonljr in paving yards, stables, &c. 
being preferable for such purposes to the com¬ 
mon bricks. 

FLKNSliURG, a large town of Sleswick, 
in Uoliaiid. Lat. 54. 50 N. Lon. g. 47 £■ 

FLESH, s. tploer, Saxon.) l.Theborly 
distinguished from the soul (Skak.). S. The 
muscles distinguished from the skin, bones, 
and tendons (AV to Test.). 3. Animal food 
disiiiigidshed from vegetable {Locke). 4. The 
body of beasts or birds used in food, distinct 
from fishes {Itrown). fi. Animal nature 
{Genesh). fi. Carnality; corporeal appetites 
{Smalridgr.) 7. A carnal state; worldly dis¬ 
position {Romans). 8. Near relation (Gen,). 
<). The outward or literal sense. The Orien¬ 
tals termed the immediate or literal significa- 
ti8n of any precept or type the flesh, and the 
Kniote or typical meaning the spirit {John). 

Flesh, in anatomy, a fibrous part of the 
nuiinul body, soft and bloody, being that of 
which most of the other ]>arls are composed, 
and by which they are connected together; 
or, more pmperly, it is that part of the body 
where the blood-vessels are so small as only to 
retain blood enough to preserve their colour 
red. 

By chemical analysis it is found that musen- 
l.ir flesh is composed of a great number of 
fibres or- threads, commonly of a reddish or 
whitish colour ; bpt its appearance is too well 
known to require any description. Hitherto 
it has not been subjected to a perfectly accurate 
chemical analysis. Freni the facts ascer¬ 
tained by 'rhouvenel and Fourcroy, it appears 
that tiic muscles arc composed chiefly of fibrin, 
to which they owe their fibrous structure 
and their form; and that they contain also 

1*. Albumen 

3. Gelatin 

4. Extractive 

5. Phosphat of soda 

(). Phosphat of ammonia 

7. Phosph. of lime and carb. of ditto. 

For the discovery of the last ingredients we are 
indebted to Mr. Hatchett, v^o found that 
.')00 parts of I%cf-muscle left, after combus¬ 
tion, a residuum of S5.f) parts, consisting 
chiefly of these salts. When muscles are long 
boiled in water, Mr. Hatchett found that the 
greater part of the phosphat of lime, as well as 
of the alkaline nhosphats, wasdissoivcd; for the 
tiiuscle, after Inis trcatment,when dissolved in 
nitric atnl, yielded scarcely any phosphat of 
lime; whereas if it were dissolved directly in ni¬ 
tric acid, a precipitate of phosphat of lime was 
thrown down by ammonia. Hence it would 
apiiear, either that the phosphat eff lime is 
united to gelatin, or that it is rendered solu¬ 
ble by means of it. The carbonat pf lime still 
remains after the action of water, and is con- 
v^;ted into oxalat when the muscle is treated 
with nitric acid. 

The muscles of diffefent animals differ ex¬ 
ceedingly from each other in their ap|)earance 
and properties, at least as articles of food} but 
we know little of their ehemical differences. 
VOL. IV. 
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TheobservaUons ofThouvenels^re alone 
directed to that object, and they are imherfifOt. 
The flesh of the ox donlaths, accoraiog to 
him, the greatest quantity of insoluble matter, 
and leaves the greatest residuum when 'dried: 
the flesh of the calf is more aqueous and mu¬ 
cous : the land and water turtle yield more 
matter to water than the muscle of the ox ; 
butThouvenel ascribes this difference to foreign 
bodies, as ligaments, &c. mixed with the 
muscle of the turtle: snails yield to water a 
quantity of matter intermediate between that 
given by beef and veal: with them the muscles 
of frogs, cray-fisbes, and vipers, agree nearly in 
this respect; but the muscles of fresh-water 
fishes, notwithstanding their softness, yield a 
considerably smaller proportion. 

When meat is boiled, it is obvious that the 
gelatin, the extractive, and a portion of the 
salts, will be separated, while the coagulatol 
albumen and fibrin will remain in a solid 
state. Hence the flavour and the nourishing 
nature of soups is derived from the ntractive 
and gelatin. When meat is roasted, on the 
other hand, all these substances continue in it, 
and the taste and odour of the extractive are 
greatly heightened W the action of the fire. 
Hence the superior flavour of roasted meat. 

To Flesh. «. a.. To initiate {Qoverament 
of the Tongue). S. To establish in any prac¬ 
tice {Sidney). 3. To glut; to satiate {Skak.}, 

FLE'SHBROTH. *. {flesh and broth.) 
Broth made by decocting flesh {fFiseman), 

FLE'SHCOLOUR. s. {flesh and coiour.) 
The colour of flesh {Locke). 

FI.E'SHFLY. s. {flesh and flu.) A fly 
that feeds upon flesh, and dejxtsits'her eggs ia 
it {Sbakspeare). 

FLE'SH HOOK. s. {flesh and hook.) A 
hook to draw flesh from the caldron {Samuel), 

FLE'SHLESS. a. {ftoofflesh.) Without 
flesh. 

FLE'SHLlNpS. s. (frora/«//y.) Carnal 

passions or appedtes {Ascham\ 

FLE'SHLY. a. (from1. Corpo¬ 
real {Denham). 2. Carnal} lascivious (iai/- 
ioH). 3. Animal; not vegetable {Druden). 
4. Human; not celestial} not spiritual {Milt.). 

FLE'SHMEAT. s. (flesh and meat.) Ani¬ 
mal food; the flesh of animals prepared for 
footl (Fioyer). 

FLE'SHMENT s. (from flesh.) Ea^r- 
ness gained by a successful initiation {Shak^. 

FLE-SIIMONGER. s. {fromflesh.) One 
who deals in flesh; a pimp (Skakspeare.) 

FLE'SH POT. s. {flesh and pot.) A vessel 
in which flesh is cooked; thence plenty of 
flesh (Taylor.) 

FI^E'SHOUAKE. s. (flesh and quake.) A 
tremour of the body (Ben Jonson). 

FLE'SHY. o. (from^esA.) 1. Full of 
flesh} fat} musculous(B m JenseR). 2. Pulp- 
OHS } plump (Bacon). " 

Fleshy-footed, A hotsebsaidtoboflodiy 
footed, when that part of the bottom of thy 
foot on side of the frog (called the outer 
sole) is preternaturally prominent, constitutiiW 
a convexity above the wall or cnist of thy hoof, 

X X 
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lyhiere 0>e should 'have its proper bearing 
upon ,ibbt of the Horse. lo feet of this 
dc^ryiUimy tlw outer sole» froin repealed bruis¬ 
ing and hairing in mi»tant woik upon hard 
roi^t or froin^fiu 4<yudicioiis and destructive 
jauiog away with the biitteris, is so exceedingly 
tHu aa to he indented with the slightest impres- 
sippi andheiMtob weak to resist the action of the 
.interior ves^^ prefects and becomes bulbous. 
Grrat (rate U i^uiira in shoeing horses labour- 
iinonider wls defect: the inner part of the 
ww of the shoe should be so completely hol¬ 
lowed as hot to admit the least chance of bear¬ 
ing ti^n the prominent part; if it do, ten- 
dtvncBs and pain (if not lameness) must 
inevitably ensue. In cases of this kind, neither 
the butteris nor drawing-knife should' be per- 
'iDitUMi; they are a worse remedy than tiie dis- 
‘ease. _ 

FtESHT LEAF> In botany. Folium car- 

iiosum. Full of pulp within: as iu sedum and 

other succulent plants, ^e sul»tance more 
^Uh'.than in phe pulpy leaf: folium pulposum. 
Applied to the capsule in mesembry-anthe- 
mncij^nd to the root, in valerian, &c. 

I^LETA,'the name given to an unknown 
wnter, who lived about the end of the reign of 
Eciwani 11. and b^inning^ of that of Edward 
III.: and who^ being a prisoner in the Fleet, 
wrote there an excellent treatise on the com- 
'mm law ^England. 

See Beaumont. 

jPtB'TSHER, «. ,(^rom Jleche, an arrow, 
"French.) A ihauufaeturer of bows and arrows 
iMprtinery , ^ 

F^^ET. T%e participle passive of To 
SkiAlmed; demived of the cream (Mortimer), 

S&d^URl^OCIaude), one of the best French 
cij^^and historiahs of h's age, was born at 
J^risln IraO.^ He'appliM himselftodieiaw, 
vras made kdvoc&te for the parliament of Paris, 
,and,attradedth'e bar nine years; he then en¬ 
tered into orders^ and was made preceptor to 
, the princes of Conti. In iSfip the king made 
Jiims ub^preraptor to the duke^ofBu^undy, 
4i.iuou^^aud l^tty; and in 1706, when the 
cdu^Uon pf those young princes was com¬ 
plied, ^e ki^^ve him the prioi^of Argon- 
..traflle h^i^ng to tite ,Bm^ctines iu tlie 
diocese of Fans. In 1716 he was chosen coun- 
•dlpr to Lonis XV. and Aed in 1733. lie 
yvra ^e autftor M htmiber of esteemed 
J^hch works.: (he. pruicipal of which iire, I. 
An eccjit^lbtieal hiate^, .in ^ volumes, the 
of whiii e'nds witlt the year. 1441. S. 
ThfB.mannpn 0/ the TsltMUtes and Christians. 
3. IhstUudons of ecelraiastiral law. ^ 4. An 
historic cate^hhip. tptdice and 

inethra of study. 6. The dut^ 'of masters 
Ac.. , , 

. Fl$lttKS, ,a.s6!Wri in the 

Austnan^^hemnds, 15'oi^ W. of Namur. 

SCBW. premat qOfe. .., 

, ,Fe b w. ehaps or a deep-mouth- 

^ifchapped; 

mauraed i.Shaftpeure), 


FEE 

FtXXA«lMODS. .. Lu,) 

Having power to change the disposition of the 
mind (aowel). 

FLEXIBl'LITy. i. (flexibiliti, French.) 

1. The quality of admitting to be bent; plianqy 
(Newton). 3. Easiness lo be persuaded; duc¬ 
tility of mind; compliance; facility (Ham¬ 
mond). 

FLEXIBLE, a. (Jiexibilis, Latin.) 1. 
Possible to be bent; not brittle; plaint; not 
stiff (Bacon). 2. Not rigid; not inexoVable; 
complying; obsequious (Bacon). 3. Ductile; 
managejibic (Locke). 4. That may be accom¬ 
modated to various forms and purposes (Ho- 

^TfLEXIBLENESS. s. (ixom flexible.) 1. 
Possibility to be bent; not brittleness; easi¬ 
ness to be be bent; pliancy (K. Charles), j 2. 
Facility; obsequiousne'^s; compliance. 3. 
Ductility; mauageableness (Locke). 

FLK'aILE. 0. {flmlU, Latin.) Pliant} 

easily bent; obsequious to any power or im¬ 
pulse (Thomson). 

FLE'XION. s. (flexio, Latin.) 1. The 
act of bending. 3. A double; a bending (Ba¬ 
con). 3. A turn toward any part or quarter 
(Bacon), 

FLEXOR, in anatomy, (flexor.) The 
name of several muscles whose office it is to 
bend parts into which they arc inserted. 

F.accessoriusdigitorum pedis. SccFlexor 

LONGUS DIGITOaUM PEDIS. 

F. brevis digitorum pedis, perforatus, sub- 
limis. Perforatus seu sublimis of Douglas, A 
flexor muscle of the toes, situated on the foot. 
It arises by a narrow tendinous and fleshy be¬ 
ginning from the inferior protuberance of the 
os caicis. It likewise derives many of its fleshy 
fibres from the adjacent aponeurosis, and soon 
forms a thick belly, which divides into four 
portions. Each of these portions terminates 
in a flat tendon, the fibres of which decussate, 
to aflVird a passage to a tendon of the long 
flexor, and afterwards re-uniting, are inserted 
into the secondphaianx of each of the four 
smaller toes. Tnis muscle serves to bend the 
second joint of the toes. 

F. brevis minimi digit! pedis. Parathenar 
minor of Winslow. This little muscle is si¬ 
tuated along the inferior surface and outer 
edge of the metatarsal bone of the little toe. 
It arises tendinous from the basis of that bone, 
and from the ligaments that connect it to the 
oscuboides. It soon becomes flc.shy„, and ad¬ 
heres almcmtthe whole length of the' metatarsal 
bone, at the anterior extremity of which it 
forms a small tendon that is inserted into the 
root of the first joint of the little toe. Its use 
is to bend the little toe. 

F. brevis mlticis manus. Flexor secundi 
internodii of ^suglas. Thenar of Winslow. 
This muscle is divided into two portions by jhe 
tendon of the flexor longus pollicis. THb 
outermost portion arises tendinous from the 
anterior part of the ra trapezoides and internal 
annidar'ligament. The second, or innermost 
and thickret portion, arises hum the same 
hone, and likewise from the os laagnunr, and 
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os cttnstfbmM! kBotbcth^se po^as 4t« io* 
serted tendinous into the sesamoid bo{ic8, and 
second bone of tfte thumb. The use of this 
muscle is to bend the second joint of the 
thumb. ' 

F. brevis poUicis pedis. A. muscle of the 
^eat toe, that bends the first joint of the great 
toe. It is situated upon the metatarsal bone of 
the great toe, arises tendinous from the under 
and anjtertor ^rt of the os calcia, and from the 
under part of the os cuneiforme externum. It 
soon b^omes .fleshy, and divisible into, two por> 
tions, which do not separate from each other 
till they have reached the anterior extremity of 
the metatarsal bone of the great tpe, .where 
they become tendinous, and then the jntier- 
innst portion unites with the tendon of.the 
abdhetor, and the outermost with that pf the 
adductor poUicis. They adhere b> the external 
03 sesanioideum, and dnally inserted into 

the root of the hnt joint of the grt^i toe. 

These two portions, hy their separation, form a 
groove, in which passes the tendon of theflexor 
loni^us ])ollicis. 

F. carpi radialis. This, which is the rtulutlus 
intertills of Albinus and Winslow, is.a long 
thin muscle, situated obliquely at Uie innei 
and anterior part of the fore-arm, between the 
pal marls longus and the pronator teres. It 
arises tendinous from the inner condyle of the 
os humeri, and, by.many fleshy fibres, from 
the adjacent tendinous fascia. It descends 
along the inferior edge, of the pronator teres, 
and terminates in a long, flat, and thin ten¬ 
don, which afterwards wcoraes narrower and 
thicker, and after passing under the .Internal 
annular ligament, in a groove distinct from the 
other tendons of the wrist, it spreads wider 
again, and is inserted into the fore and upjier 
part uf the metacarpal bone that sustains the 
fore finger. It serves to bend the hand, and 
its oblique direction may likewise enable it to 
assist in its pronation. 

F. carpi ulnaris. Ulnarls intcrniis of Win¬ 
slow and Albinus. A muscle, situated on 
the cubit or fore arm, that assists the former in 
bending the arm. It arises tend! nous from the 
inner condyle of the os humeri, and by a small 
fleshy or'^in, from the anterior crige of the ole¬ 
cranon. Between these two portions we find 
the ulnar nen*c passing to tlie fore-arm. Some 
of its fibres arise likewise from the tendinous 
fascia that covers the muscles of the fore-arm. 
In its desetmt it soon becomes tenduioiis, but 


its fleshy fibres do not entirely, disappear till it 
has.rc.ached the lower extrenutyof the ulna, 
where its tendon. spreads a little, and, after 
sending off a few fibres to the external and in¬ 
ternal and ymular- ligaments, is Inserted into 
the 09 pisiforme. 

F. longus digitorum pedis, profundus per- 
foiws. A flexor muscle of'the ■ toes, situ¬ 
ate along the posterior .part and inner 
.side of the leg. ' It aoses fleshy fr<^ the 
•back f^t 6f the tibia, ami after' luntung down 
to the interna] ancle, its tendon passes.under 
a kind of annular ligament, and tnen. through 
a sinuosity at the inside of the os calcis. Soon 


aflqr this it,receives a smalt .teodon ffom dic 
flexor longus polllcts p^is, arid about the mid¬ 
dle of the foot it divides into four tendbns^ 
which pass through the slits of.the flexor bre¬ 
vis digitorum pedis, and are inserted into ihe 
upper part of the last bone of all tlm lesser 
toes. About the middle of the foot this mus<du 
unites with a fleshy portion, which from the 
name of its first describer, has been usually 
called massa carnea Jacobi Sylvii: it is also 
termed flexor accessorius digitorum pedis. 
This appendage arises by a thin fleshy, origin, 
from most part of the sinuosity of the cu cafw^ 
and likewise by a thin temunous b^nnitig 
from the anterior part of the external tpberc^ 
of that bone; it soon becomes ail fleshy, an^ 
unites to.die long flext^pst before it dlvjdea 
into its four tendons. Tne use of this muscljS 
is to bind the. last joint, of the toes. 

F. longus poUicis maniis. This mo^lq; 
which is so oamed ^ Winslow and Albi¬ 
nus, is the flexor tertii intemodii of Douglas- 
It is placed at the side of the last described rnuij- 
cle, and is covered by the extensores carpi radi- 
ales. It arises fleshy from the anterior sutf&ce 
of the radius, immediately below the insertio|i 
of the biceps, and is continued down along tm 
oblique ridge, which-serves for the insertion of 
the supinator brevis, as far as the pronator qiu- 
dratus. Some of its fibres spring likewise 
from the neighbouring edge of die interosseous 
ligament. Its tendon passes under the internal 
annular ligament of die wrist, and after run¬ 
ning along the inner surface of the first boqe 
of the thumb, between the two portions 
of the flexor brevis jpollicis, goes "to he inserted 
into the last joint of the thumb, being bound 
down in its way by the ligamentous cxpaiiauni. 
that is spread over the second bone. In eotqe 
subjects we fiud a tendinous portion arisiqg 
from the inner condyle of the os humeri, and 
forming a fleshy slip mat commonly terminates 
near the upper part of the origin of this rauseje 
from the radius. The use of this muscle is to 
bend the last joint of the thumb. 

F. longus poUicis pedis. This muscle js 
situated ^ong the pwterior part of the leg. 
It arises tei^inous -aud flesny a little 
low the head of the fibnla, and its fibres conti¬ 
nue to adhere to tbat-boue almost to its extre¬ 
mity. A little above the heel, it terminates in 
a round tendon, which, after jiassingin a groove 
formed at thoposterior edge of the astragalus, 
and internal and lateral part of the os calcis. In 
which it. is secured by an annular ligament, 
.goes to be inserted into the last bone of (he 
great toe» which it serves to bepd. 

F. oasis melacarpi poUicis. Opponena 
poUicis. .Flexor primi intetnodii of ,Dou- 

S las. This, muscle is situated under the ids- 
uctor brevis poUicis,,which it rcaembleS'ln 
its shiqie. ■ It ariseS' tendiuous and, fleshy', from 
itheos scatdioidcs, and from, the anteuor and 
inner part, of the internal annular, ligaioeat. 
lit is.iaaerted teudinoiis and fleshy .J^to tbn 
under and Buterior partofshe first &pe.ofU>« 
thumb. . It serves .to.,turn the first hone oCi(h« 
thumb upon its axis, and at the satpetiiun to 
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tring,it inwards opposite to the other (5n- 
gew. . 

F. parvi minimi digiti mantu. Ab¬ 
ductor minimi digiti Hypolhenar Riolani of 
Douglas. ^ The situation of this muscle is 
along the inner surface of the metacarpal bone 
of the little finger. It arises tendinous and 
fleshy from the liook>like process of the unci¬ 
form bone, and likewise from the anterior sur¬ 
face of the adjacent jiart of the annular liga¬ 
ment. It terminates in a flat tendon, which 
k connected with that of the abductor minimi 
digiti, and inserted into the inner and anterior 

{ [art of the upiwr end of tlie first bone of the 
ittle finger. 11 serves to bend the little finger, 
and likewise to assist the abductor. 

F. profundus perforans. Profundus of Al- 
hinns. Perforans of Douglas. It is a mus¬ 
cle situated on the fore arm, immediately 
under the perforatus, which it greatly resembles 

in its shatie. It arises fleshy trom tne external 

side, and upper part of ihe nlna for some way 
downwards, and from a large portion of the in¬ 
terosseous ligament. It splits iiiio foui leiuloiis 
a little before it passes under the annular liga¬ 
ment of the wrist, and these pass ihrough the 
slits in the tendons of the flexor subliniis, to 
be inserted into the fore and up|,er part of 
the third or last bone of all the four fingers, 
which joint they bend. 

F. sublimkperfnratus. This muscle, which is 
the perforatos of Cowjier, Douglas, and Win¬ 
slow, is by Albinos and others named siibliinis. 
Ithasgottncname of iwrforaUis from its tendons 
being perforated by those of another flexor 
musde of the fingers, called the perforans. 
They who give k the appellation of sublimis, 
consider its situation with resjiect to the latter, 
and which, instead of perforans, should have 
been distinguished by the name profundus. It 
is a long muscle, situated most commonly at 
the anterior and inner part of the fore-arm, be¬ 
tween the palmaris iongus and the flexor carpi 
ulnaris; nut, > in some subjects, we find it 
placed under the former of these muscles, be¬ 
tween the flexor carpi ulnaris, and the flexor 
carpi radialis. It arises, tendinous and fleshv, 
froin the inner condyle of the os humeri, froiii 
the inner edge of the coronotd process of the 
ulna, and from the upper and fore pari of the 
radius, down to near the insertion of the prona¬ 
tor teres. ^ A little below the middle of the 
jbre-arm its fleshy belly divides into four por¬ 
tions, which degenerate into as many round 
tendons, that pass altogether under the internal 
annular ligament of the wrist, after which 
they separate from each other, become thinner 
and flatter, and running along the palm of the 
band, under the aponeurosis palmaris, are in¬ 
serted into the tipper part of the second bone 
•f eaah fin^r. Previous to this insertion, how¬ 
ever, the fibres of each tendon decussate near 
the extremity of . the first bone, so as to afford 
a passage to a - tendon of the perforans. Of 
these four tendons, that of the middle-finger is 
the laigMt, that of the fore-finger next in siae, 
and that of the Uttle-fioger the smallest. The 
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use of this muscle is to bend the second joint 
of the fingers. 

F, tertii intemodii. See Flexor longusi 

rOLLlCiS MANUS. 

FLE'XUOUS. a. {flexuosus, Latin.) 1 . 
Winding; full of turns and meanders; tortuous 
{Digbtj). 3. Bending; variable; not steady 
(Bacon). 

Flexvovs. (zigzag, with.) In botany, 
Changing its direction in a curve—from joint 
to joint, or from bud to bud, in the stem, as 
in pteica, smilau^ sohdago flexicaults—irons 
flower to flower in the peduncle, as in aim 
flcxtiosn and some other grasses. 

FLE'XUKE. f. (^e.i 7 <ra, Latin.) 1 . Tlie 
form or direction in which any thing is bent 
(/fay). 2 . The act of bending {SSkakspeare). 
o. The part bent; the joint (Handyi).' 4. 
Obsequious or servile cringe (Sfiakspeare). 

Flexure (Omtrary), in the geometry cf 
curves, is where the bending of the line be¬ 
comes directed a different way, as about the 
middle point of the printing letter S. For the 
deterniinaiion of points of contrary flexuro, 
see Inflection. 

To FLl'C’KKR. V. a. (^igheren, Dutch.) 
To flutter; to play the wings {Dryden), 

FLFF.R. s. (from^y). 1- One that runs 
away; a fugitive; a runaway (.Shakspeare). 

2. Tliat pait of a machine which, by being 
put into a more rapid motion than the other 
parts, equalizes and regulates the motion of lli« 
rest; as in a jack (,S’«,'»//). 

FLIGin. 5 . (from/oy?y.) l. The act of 
flying or running from danget (^Denham). 2 . 
The act of using wings; volation {Spenser). 

3. Removal from place to place by means of 
wings {Esdras). 4. A flock of birds flying 
together (Bacon). 5. The birds produced in 
the same season : as the harvest flight of pi- 
gcon.s. (*. A volley; a shower (C/tevy Chase). 
7 . 'I'hc space past by flying. 8 . Heat of ima¬ 
gination ; sally of the wxxU. Denham), p. E.x- 
cursion on the wing (Tillolson). JO. jTlie 
iiower of flying (Shaispeare). 

FLEGHTY. a. (from flight.)]. Fleeting; 
swih (Shakspeare). S. Wild; full of imagi¬ 
nation. 

FLI'MSY. a. Weak; feeble. 2 . Mean : 
spiritless; wanting force (Pope). 

To FLINCH, ti. n. (corruptetl from Jilng.) 
1 . To shrink from any sufl'ering or undertaking 
(South). 8 , To fail (Shakspeare). 

FLFNCIIER. ». (from the verbo) He who 
shrinks or fails in any matter. 

To FLING. V. a. preter.^iiag; part.^uag 
oxjion^. (from Jtigo, I,at. Skinner.) 1 . To 
cast from the hand; to throw (Dryden). 2. 
To dart; to cast with violence (Denham). 
3. To scatter (Pope). 4. To drive by violence 
(Burnet). A. To move forcibly (Addison). 
6 . To cast (Addison). 7 . To force intoaqpther 
condition (Spenser^. ». To Fling aww. 
To eject; to dismiss, g. To Fling down. To 
deniolkb; to min. lO. To Fling off. To 
baffle in the chase. 

To Fling, v, r, 1 . To flounce; Tn 
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wince} to fly into violent and irregular mo- 
tiom {Tillolson), 2. To Flisg out. To grow 
unruly or outrageous (Shakspeare). 

Fliwg. s . (from the verb.) 1. A throw ; 
a cast. 2. A gibe; a sneer; a contemptuous 
remark (Addison). 

Fling. In the^manage, is a term used 
to express the fiery and obstinate action of an 
unruly horse. To fling like a cow, is to raise 
only One leg, and give a blow with it. To fling 
or kick with both the hind>legs i$ called yerk* 
ing. Si-cYerk. ’ 

FLl'NGER. s. (from the verb.) 1. He 
who throws. 2. He who jeers. 

FLINT. See Pvromachus. 

Flint, a town of North Wales, and capi* 
talof a county to which it gives name; situat¬ 
ed a small distance! from the river Dee; with 
a castle, where the unfortniiaie Richard 11. 
was deposed by the duke of Lancaster: united 

with several Other placa, it reiurnsonc iueiiiltcr 

to the British parliaincnt. Lat. 53. l6' N. 
Lon. 3. 2 W. 

FLINTSHIRE, a county of North Wales, 
bounded on the N. by the Irish Sea, on the 
N.E. by the river Dec, on the IL by Cheshire, 
on the S. and W. by Denbighshire; almut 27 
miles long, and from 7 to 10 broad. Besides 
this, tliere is a part of Flintshire no way united 
with ihc rest of the county; bounded on theN. 
by Cheshire, on tlic E. and S. by Sjtropshire, 
and on the West by Denbighshire, which is 
8 iTiUes long, and 6 broad. The county is tii* 
vided into i) hundreds, in whicli are two mar- 
k(>t towns, 28 parishes, 7780 houses, and 39,6S2 
inhabitants. The country is luoimtainous, 
the hills being generally barren on tlte surface, 
but abounding with lead ore, calamine, coals, 
&C. The valleys are fertile. The whole comity 
contains UiO.OOO acres, of which 25,000 are 
iijiciiltivated, including wood-l.mds. Tlie 
couiitv sefid.s one iiiciiiljer to the British par* 
lianu'iit, besides the one .sent by the county 
town, in conjunction with the other towns; 
The priiici|xil rivers are theClwyd, Dee, Elwy, 
Sevion, and Wheeler. 

FLI'NTY. a. (from/tM^.) 1. Made of 
flint; strong (Drpden). 2. Full of stones 
(Jiacon). 3. Hard of heart; cruel; savage; in¬ 
exorable (Shaktpeare), 

FLIP. s. (A cant w'ord.) A liquor much 
used in ships, made liy mixing beer with spi¬ 
rits and smyir (Dennis). 

FLl'Pl^NT. a. (Of no great authority.) 
1. Nimble; moveable. It is used only of the 
act of speech (Addison). 2. Pert; petulant; 
waggisn (Thomson), ‘ 

FLPPPANTLY. ad. (from the adjective.) 
In a flowtn^rating wav. 

To FLIRT. V. a. (Skinner thigks it formed 
from the sound.) l. To throw any thing with 
a quick elastic motion (Swijt). 2. To move 
with quickness (Dorset). • 

To Flirt. «. «. 1. To jeer; to gibe at 
one. 2. To runabout peipetually; to De un- 
steady and fluttering. 

Flirt, t. <ftoni the vexb.) 1. A quick 
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elastic motion (Addison). 2. A sudden tndt 
(Ben Jonson). 3. A perthussey (Addison). 

FLIRTATION. *. (from A quick 
sprightly motion (Pope). 

To FLIT. 0 . n. ( flitter, Danish). 1. Ta 
fly away (Spenser). 2. To remove; to migrate 
(aookrr). 3. To flutter; to rove on the wing 
(Dryden). 4. To be flux or unstable (Dry- 
den). 

1'lit. «. ({torn fleet). Swift: not used 
(Spetuer). 

FLJTCII.s. (phcce, Saxon.) The side of a 
hog salted and cured (Swift). 

FLI^TEKMOL'SE. s. The bat. 

FLITTING. *. (plis, Saxon.) An offence; 
a fault; a failure (Psa/ms). 

FLIX. s. (corrupted from flax.) Down; 
fur; soft hair (Dryaen). 

To FLOAT. V. «. (flotler, French.) 1. Ta 
swim on the surface of the water (Shakspeare). 
2. To move without labour in a fluid (Dry.). 
3.,To pass with a light irregular course (Locke), 

To Float, v. a. To cover with water 
(Pope). 

Float, s . (from the verb.) 1. The act of 
flowing; the flux (Hooker). 2. Any body so 
contrived or formed as .to swim upon the water 
(L' Estrange) . 3. The cork or quill by which 
the angler discovers tlie biteof ansh (Walton). 
4. A cant word fora level (Mortimer). 

Float-boarbs, those boards fixed to wa¬ 
ter-wheels of under-shot-niills, serving to re¬ 
ceive the impulse of the stream, whereby the 
wheel is carried round. (See the articles 
Wheel and Mill.) It is no advantage to 
have too greiti a iiuuiber of flo.it-lioards; be¬ 
cause, when they are all struck by the water in 
the best iiianner tliai it can be brought to cotne 
against them, the sum of ail the impulses will 
be but equal to the impulse made against one 
float-board at right artgles,hy all the water com¬ 
ing out of the penstock through the opening, 
so as to take place on the fl(»t-board. ITie 
best rule in this case is, to have just so many, 
that each of them may come out of ihe water 
as soon as possible, after it has received and 
acted with its full impulse. As to the length 
of the float-lioard, it may be regulated accord¬ 
ing to the breadth of the mill. . 

FLOATING BODIES, are those which 
swim on the surface of a fluid, the most in¬ 
teresting of which are ships and vessels employ¬ 
ed In war and cororoerce. It U known to eveiy 
seaman, of what vast nioment-il is to ascertain 
the stability such vessels, and the positions 
they assume when they float freely on the su^ 
face of the water. To be able to accomplish 
this, it is necessary to understood the pnacipjes 
on which that stabilitynnd these posilioiw^ 
pend. A floating body is pressed downvwid IW 
Its own weight in a vertical line passing throoriv 
its centre of gravity; aod it is supported by th« 
upward pressuteof a fluid, which acts in a ver¬ 
tical line that passes through tlie centre of gra¬ 
vity of the part which is under the water ; and 
without a coincidence between these two lin«. 

ia such a maimer as that both ceotm of gtanif 
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dny beia the satnc vertical line, the solid will 
turn on an axis, till it guns a position iii which 
the equilibrium of floating will' be prroanent. 
From this it is obviously necessaiy to find what 

W rtion the part immersed bears to the whole, 
which the sjiecific gravity of the floaiitig 
body must be known, alter which it must be 
found by geometrical method, in what posi¬ 
tions the solid can be placed on the surfaee of 
the fluid, sb that both centres of gravity may be 
in the same vertical line, when any given part 
of the solid is immersed under the surface. 
These things being determinai, somethina is 
dtill wanting; for positions may be assumed in 
which the circumstances now mentioned con¬ 
cur ; and yet the solid will assume some other 
position wherein it will permanently float. 
However operose and difficult (says the late 
Mr. English) the calculations necessary to de¬ 
termine the stability of nautical vessels may, in 
some cases, be, yet they all depend upon the 
four following simple and obvious theorems, ac¬ 
companied with other well known stereometri- 
cal and statical principles. 

Theorem 1. Evferj' floating liody displaces a 
cnantity of the fluid in whicir it floats, cqiiol to 

its own weight; and conaeqocntly, the specific 

gravity of the fluid will he to that of the float¬ 
ing body, as the magnitude of the whole is to 
that of the pan immersed. 

Theorem S. Every floating body is impelled 
downwTird by its own essential jiower, acting 
in the direction of a vertical line nassiogihmtigh 
the centre of gravity of the whole; and is im¬ 
pelled upwartls by the re-aclion of the flnid 
which supports it, acting in the direction of a 
vertical line passing through tire centre of gra¬ 
vity of the part immersed; therefore, unless 
these two lines are coincident, the floating body 
thus impelled must revolve round an axis, 
either in motion or at rest, until the equilibrium 
is restored. 

Theorem 3. If by any power whatever a 
vessel be deflected from an Upright position, 
the perpendicular distance between two vertical 
lines passing through the centres of gravity of 
the whole, and of the part immersed respect¬ 
ively, will be as the stability of the vessel, and 
which will be positive, nothing, or negative, 
according as tlie metacentre is above, coinci¬ 
dent with, or below the centre of gravity of the 
vessel. ' 

Theorem 4. The common <»ntre of gravity 
of any'system df bodies being giveh in pmition, 
if any one of these bodies be moved from one 
part of the system ib anbther, the correspond¬ 
ing tfiofloti of the common centre of gravity, 
emniat^ in atiy jpveh fiirectiohs will be to that 
of thS a^msaid bOdy; estimated in the same 
ditfoflbn, as the wqAt of tltO botfy moved is 
tn fltdt of the tVhdIe From whence it 

is evident, in older to osiiertain the sta- 
bil%.(i^tS^ the 'pmitibh 6f the centres 
of of the whole, hnd of that ^rt inl- 
joc^ersed, bO dltwmined; #]neh, arid 

^ diihtmtions of the vtssel, the Uno oT floatd>> 
dleb and hng^e df deflO^ofl, the atabiirty or 
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'power either to right itself or overturfi, Maybe 
found. 

Tht^e who wish tO acquaint themselves mote 
minutely with this interesting branch of hy¬ 
drostatic thooiy, may consult Mr. AtWOM’s 
valuable paper in vol. 80'. of the Philosophical 
Transactions, and chap. 3< book iii. Gregory’s 
Mechanics. 

FLO'ATY. 0 . Buoyant and swimming on 
the surface {Raleigh). 

FLOCK, s. (irlqcc, Saxon.) 1. A company; 
usually a company of birds or beasts {Shak- 
spearc). 2. A company of sheep, distinguished 
from herds, which are of oxen {Addison). 3. 
A body of men {Maccabees). 4. (from Jloo- 
cus,) A lock of wool {Drydcn). 

7'o Flock, v.n. (from the noun.) Toge¬ 
ther in crowds or large numbers {Suckling). 

To FLOG. ». a. {{mmjlagrum, Latin.) To 
lash; to whip {Swift), 

FLOOD, s. (plo'o, Saxon.) 1. A body of 
water; the sea; a river (Drwrfcw). 2. A de¬ 
luge; an inundation (<S'/iaHprare). 3. Flow; 
flux; the swelling of a river by rain or inland 
flood {Davies), 4. The general deluge {Hr,), 
(t. Catamenia {Harvey). 

To Flood, v.a. (from the noun J To de¬ 
luge; to cover with waters {Mortimer). 

FLO'ODGATF.. s. {flood ami gate.) Gale 
or shutter by which the watercourse is clusii'd 
or opened at pleasure {Sidney). 

FLOOK, s. (jflug, a plough, German.) 1. 
ITic broad part of the anchor which takes hold 
of the ground. S. A flounder; a flat ritcr 
fish. 

FLOOR, j. (plop, plojie, Saxon.) I.Thc 
pavement: a pavement is always of stone, the 
floor of wootl or stone (5/dncy). 2. A story ; 
a flight of rooms {Ben Jonson). 

To Floob. V. a. (from the noun.) To cover 
the bottom with a floor {Chronicles). 

Floor, in building, the underside of a 
tooni, or that part we walk on. Floors are of 
several jorts; some of earth, some of brick, 
others of stone, others of boards, &c. For an 
account of brick and stone floors, see Pave¬ 
ment. For boarded floors, it is observable, 
that the carpenters never floor theit rooms with 
boards till the carcase is set irp, and also inclos¬ 
ed with walls, lest the weather should injure 
the flooring. Yet they generally rough-plane 
their boards for the flooring before they begin 
any thing else about the building,oiltat they 
may set them up to dry and season. Which is 
done ih the xho^t careful manner. The best 
wood for flooring is the fine yellow deal well 
seasoned, which, when well Mid, will keen its 
colour ibr a I6ng Ivhite; wfaBrete the white 
sort becomes black by oflm ^aihing, and looks 
very bad. Fleiors art: Mtawited by squares of 
10 i^t nh each kidii, so that taking the length 
ahd biretidth tad multiplying them togbthier tad 
cutting off two decimals, the content of 4 floor 
in sqtaies Will ht gtVen. Thus 18 Ity iff gives 
288 of 2 iiquBKb) knd 88 dbdmal parn. 

Floors (Earthen), are cofiihionty madenf 
loiitn, and nombtlmbSi esl>ecisl]y to make malt 
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on, oflime, and brooksand, and mn>dast, or 
anvibdust from the forge. Ox-blood and line 
clay tempered together, sir Hugh Plat says, 
make the finest floor in the world. The floors 
of the new prisons at Dartmoor are made of 
gypsum. 

FtooR OF A SHiPfSO much ofher Iiouom 
as she rests on wheA aground. 

Floor-timiiers, in a ship, are those 
, jrartsof b ship’s timbers which are placed im¬ 
mediately across the keel, and n])on which the 
bottom of the ship is framed; to these the up¬ 
per parts of the timbers are united, being only 
a continuation of floor-timbers upwards. 

Floor, in malting, a name given to the 
malt when it is spread upon the flopr, after it 
is Jtaken from the cistern. Barley when steeped 
if)'the cistern, swells about one-fourth part; it 
is then called a couch, and bears that name 
till it has been 30 hours out of the cistern: 
when it has been out more than 30 hours, it 
generally sprouts and increases so much as to 
be double what it was before wetting; it is 
then called a floor. It is therefore settled by 
law, that 4 neat bushels shall be reckoned 
equivalent to 5 couch bushels, or 8 floor 
bushels. 
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city is divided into two ib« 

river Amo, over which are M Im ’tmn 'foiu 
bridges in sl^t of each other, lliat i»ll^ this 
Ponte della Trinitk is uncommonly ehe^Y.' 
It is built entirely of white maible^ and '^a* 
mented with four beautiful statues, repm^t- 
ing the four seasons. The quays, the boilduigi 
on each side, and the bridges, render that 
of Florence through which the river runs by 
far the finest. The streets, squares, and froaa 
of the palaces, are adorned by a great liumt^^ 
of statues; rome of them by the b«t modern 
masters, Michael Angelo, mndinelli, Dona¬ 
tello, Giovanni di Bologna, Benvenuto Cellini, 
and otliers. Some of the Florentine merchanb, 
formerly, were men of vast wealth, and lived 
in a inagnificent manner. One of them, about 
the middle of the J6th century, built that no¬ 
ble fabric which from the name of its founder 
is still called the Palazzo Pitti. He was ruiutid 
by the prodigious expence of this building^ 
which was immediately purchased by the Me¬ 
dici family, and hiu coohnued ever since to bo 
the residence of the grand dukn of Tusesny. 
The ^rdens belonging to this palace are on the 
decliviw of an eminence. On the summit is a 
kind or a fort, called B^lvedeie, from which. 


FLO'OllINO. «• (from jlooT.) Bottom; 
pavtMneiit (Addison). 

To Ff.OP. V. a. (from Jlap.) To clap the 
win;^ with noise {L’Eslrangej. 

Fl.ORA, the goddess of flowers'and gardens 
among the Romans, such as tiic Chinris of the 
Greeks. She was worsliipped among the Sa¬ 
bine's. Puig Vteforc the foundation of Rome, and 
T-uius was the first who raised her a tcmide In 
the eit) of Koine. It is said that she married 
Zepliyrus, and received from him the privileges 
of presiding over flowers, and of enjoying per¬ 
petual youth. She was represented as crowned 
with flowers, and holding in her hand the horn 
of plenty. 

FLO'RAL. a. (floralis, lAitin.) Relating to 
Flora, or to flowers (Prior), * 

Floral bud. In botany. Containing 
the flowers. In ojiposition to foliate or leafy, 
containing the leaves. (See Bud.) Floral 
leaf. Immediately attending the flower, but 
diflerenl from the Bracte, which see. 

FLORALI A, games in honour of Flora at 
Rome. Tiicy were instituted about the age of 
Romulus, but not* r^ularly celebrated lintil 
the year U.C. 580. 'rhey were observed year¬ 
ly, anif Exhibited a scene of the most uubound- 
^ licentiousness. 

FLOTflEN. j. A gold coin of Edward III. 
jn v^lpe six shillings. 

FlaO'HBNCE. s. (from the city Florence.) 
A kind pf cloth. 

FJL 9 «.|:*rcK, an aqci«U, large and celebrat¬ 
ed city of Italy, capital of T\isc»ny. It js ^ 
very heautifpl pity. Exclpsiye of the churches 
apjd pabces, sonte qf yiblob vs magnificent, 
jtbe atchitecture of the bousep in geiierai is in a 
good taste. The streets are remarkably clean, 
and paved with large brqad stones, chilled so 
as to prevent the hones from slitlii^- This 


and some of the higher walks, is a compile 
^iew of the ci^ of Floience, and the beaaUr«I 
vale of Arno, in the middle of which h stands^ 
I’he prospect is bounded qn every side by an 
amphitheatre of fertile hills, adorned with 
country-houses and gardens. Tho Palazzo 
Htti is on the opposite side of the Ariio from 
the famous galleiy. It has been enlarged since 
it was purchased from the ruined ramily of 
Pitti. The furniture is rich and curious; out 
the most valuable ornaments are the paintings. 
The gallery just mentioned attracts universal 
attention. One of the most interestitig paiis 
of it, in the opinion of many, is the series of 
Roman emperors from Julius Csmar to Gal- 
licnus, which is almost complete. The cele¬ 
brated Venus of Medici, the standard of toste 
in female beauty and proportion, is in a room 
called the Tribunal. The inscription on the 
pedestal ascribes it to Cleomenes, an Atheniah, 
the son of ApoUodorus. It is of white mar¬ 
ble, and surrounded by other tnasteroieem of 
sculpture, said to be the works of rraxiteles 
and other Greek masters. Florence is a plgce 
of some strength, and contains an archbishop^ 
see, and a uhiversity. Lat. 43. 46 N. Lon. 

"’FimENTINE EXPERIMENT, thg 
name given, by yvey of distinction, to an expe¬ 
riment made by the Academi del Ctmento, qt 
^orenee; in which water, when violently 
squeezed, made its way throng the fine pores 
ot a fiqllow ^hcre of gold, ramet than yield to 
l|ie cptnpression. It'was Infoned'from'this 
experiarirot, gross and inadequate ais it w«t, 
that water was incon^ressitde; But <nir lagek 
nious couutr^ti, Mr. Canton, devW a set 
orexperiments, by which the ifonlnry was sa- 
tufactorily shewn. Set Phil. ^am. for 17^ 
ynd 1704. 
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¥L0RENT1N0, one of the three pro- most every kind; panicularly white and red 
Vinces into which Tnscany is divided. Its chief oak, pine, hiccory, cypress, red and white ce- 
town is Florence. dar. The intervals between the hilly uarts are 

FLORES BENZOES. See Benzoic very rich, and produce spontaneously the fruits 
ACID. common to Georgia and the Cuiolinas. Flo< 

Flores suLPHURis. Sec Sulphur. rida was discovered by Sebastian Cahnt. It 
Flores suLPHURis LOTI. When sub- now belongs to the Spaniards, 
limed sulphur is boiled and washed in water, FLORI'DITY. s, (from Jlorid.) Freshness 
it forms the {lores sulphuris loti of the phar- of colour (i'/or/er). • 

macopotias. Analogous to this preparation is FLO'RIDNESS. r. (from^orirf.) l.Frph- 
the sulphur precipitatum ; they possess ecco- ness of rnlour. 2. Embellishment; ambitious 
protic, diaphoretic, and antipsorical virtues, elegance (liouje). 

and are adminisUred in obstipation where FLORlTEllOUS. a. (^orj/Vr, Lat.) Pro- 
there are piles, colica pictonuin, worms, &c. duclive of flowers. 

The new name is sulphur lotiun. FLORIN, is sometimes used for a coin, anti 

FLO'RIiTl'. 4. fjleurelte, French.) A small souieiimes for a uioney of account Florin, as 
imperfect flower. a coin, is of different values, according to the 

t'LO'RID. a. {floridvs, Laiin.) 1. Pro- different metals and different countries where 
dnetive of flowers ; povercil with flowers. 2. it is struck. 'J’hegold florins arc most of them 
Flusiteil with red {Taylor). 3. EmltcllUhed; of a very coarse alhw, some of them not ex- 
splcndid {Dryden). ceediug thirteen or fourteen carats, and none of 

Flouid 80NC, in music, the same as them seventeen and a half. (Sec Money- 


figurate descant. 

Florid STYLE of writing, is that in 
which the ornaments are too rich and gaudy in 
proportion to the subject; when they return 
upon us too fast, and strike us either with a 
dazzling lustre or a false brilliancy. In a youtig 
author this is pardonable; nay it is often a pro¬ 
mising symptom. Vulo se ffferat in adoles^ 
centejecunditas, &o. says Quintilian: “In 
youth 1 wish to see luxunancy of fancy. Much 
of it will be diminished by years; much 
will be corrected by ripening judgment; some 
of it by the mere practice of composition, will 
be worn away. Let there be only sufficient 
matter at first tliat can bear some pruning and 
lopping off. At this time of life let genius be 
bold and inventive, and pride itself in its ef¬ 
forts, though these should not as yet he cor¬ 
rect. Luxuriance can easily he cured; but 
there is no remedy for barrenness." 

Florid Gothic, in architecture, distin- 
cuishes itself by an exuberance of decoration, 
by roofs where* the most delicate fret-work is 
expresMMl in stone, and by a certain lightness 
of fmisbing, as in tlie roof of the choir at Glou¬ 
cester, where it is thrown like a web of em¬ 
broidery over the old Saxon vaulting. Many 
monumental shrines afford exquisite specimens 
of this style. We have also a rcniarkable one 
in the superb chapel of Henry VII. at West- 
luinsicr. 

FLORIDA, a country of North America, 
bounded on the N. by Georgia, on the E. by 
<he Atlantic ocean, on the S. by the gulf of 
Mexico, and on the W. by the Mississippi. 
It is (MX) miles long, and ISO broad, lying be¬ 
tween 25 and 31 N. lat. and 82 and gz W. Ion. 
It is di^ded into E. and W. Florida. St. Au¬ 
gustine is the capital of the former, and Pensa¬ 
cola of the latter. The country about St. Au¬ 
gustine is by fat the most unfruitful; yet even 
here two crops of Indion com are annually 
produced. Tne banks of the rivers are of a su¬ 
perior quality, and well adapted to the culture 
of rice and corn. The interior country, which 
it high and jdeasftnb abounds with vr^ of al- 


TABLE.) Florin, as a money of account, is 
used by the Italians, Dutch, and Germans; it 
admits of different divisions in diilercnt places. 

FLORINIANI, in church history, one of 
the names pjiven to the Gnostics. 

FLORIb (Francis), a painter of Antwerp, 
born in 1520. 11c studied the works of Mi¬ 
chael Angelo in Italy, and on his return to his 
own country, became so greatly eiii|)lojeil as to 
acquire a good fortune. He bus been called 
the Flemish Raphael. Hcdiedatthc ageoffifty. 

FI.O'RIST. s. ijleurislf, French.) A culti¬ 
vator of flowers {Pope). 

FLCYRULENT. «. {floris, Lat.) Flowery; 
blossoming. 

FLORUS (Lncius Anna;iis), a Latin his¬ 
torian, of the same family as Seneca and Lu¬ 
can. He wrote an abridgment of the Unman 
History, in four books, which is coiici'e ami 
elegant, but composed in a florid, poetical 
style. He fl ourisned A.D. 1U). The best 
editions of‘Florus are Dicker’s, two vols. Hvo. 
Bat. 17&2, and that of Fischer's, 8vo. Lcip. 
i7fto. 

FLOS (Flower), in botany. See Flower. 

Flos adonis, in bntaiiv. See Adonis. 

FLOSCULAR FLOWER, in botany, a 
term of Tournefort’s, for which Linnt^us sub> 
stitulcs tubulous. It is op|)Oscd to the semi 
flosculous—liguiate of Liim^us. SeeTuBU- 

XiOUS* 

FLORCULE, in botany. See Floret. 
FLO'SeULOUS. o. (Jlosculus, Ut.) Com¬ 
posed of flowers. 

FLOTA, or Flotta, fleet, a name the 
Spaniards give partinilarly to the ships which 
they send annually from Carliz to the port of 
Vera Cruz, to f|tch thence the merchandizes 
gathered in Mexim for Spain. 

The name flotilla is given to a number Sf 
ships, which get before the rest in their return, 
ann give information of the departure and cargo 
of the flota and galleons. 

To FLOTK. B. a. (See To fleet.) To skim. 

FLOOTSON. i. (from flote.) Goods that 
swim without an owner on the sea. 
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FiMten. part, {fromjiote.'j Skimmed. 

To FLOUNCE. V. ». iplofuen, Dutch.) 1. 
*I'o move with violence in the water or nitre; 
to struf^fe ih the water {Addison). 3. To move 
with weijiht and tumult (Prior). 3. To move 
with passionate agitation {Suij/l). 

To Flounce, o. «. To deck with flounces. 
F’LouNt'u. s. (from the verb.) Anything 
sewed to lite garment, and hanging loose, so 
as to swell and shake {Pope), 

FLOUNDER. ». {flun^r, Danish.) A 

small flat fisli. Sec Pleuronectf.s. 

To Flo'unper. t». n. (from Jiounce.) 'To 
struggle with riuleut and irregular motions 
{Dryden). 

FLOUR, the meal of wheat-corn, finely 
orotind and sifted. Flour, when carefully ana- 
fyz«J, IS found to be composed, 1. Of fecuta, 
which is insoliihle in cold water, hut soluble in 
hot water, 2. Of gluten. 3 Of a saccharine 
matter, susceptible of the spirituous tennenta- 
tion. The grain itself is not only subject to be 
eaten by insects in that state; but, when ground 
into fltuir, it gives biith to another race of de¬ 
stroyers, who cat it unmercifully, and increase 
so fast in it, that it is not lon^ before tliey 
wholly destroy the substance. Tnc finest flour 
is most liable' to breed the.'ie, especially when 
stale or ill prepared. I ii this case, if it be exa¬ 
mined ill a good light, it will be observed to 
be ip contiiiuai iiiotion, and on a nicer inspec¬ 
tion there will be found in it a great nuiiibcr 
of little anitiuls of the colour of t!io flour, and 
icry nimble. If u little of this flour is laid on 
the piaie of the double microscope, the insects 
are very distinctly seen in great numbers, very 
brisk and lively, continually crawling over one 
another’s backs, and playing a thousand antic 
tricks ingeihcr; wluaner in diversion, or in 
search of fooil, is not easy to he detcrniined. 
Tliese animals arc «if an oblong and slender 
form ; their heads are furnished with a kind of 
trunk or hollow lube, by means of which they 
take in their food, and itieir body is composed 
of several rings. They do vast mischief among 
magazines of iiour laid up for armies and other 
piihiie uses. When they have once taken pos« 
session of a parcel of this valuable coiniiiodily, 
it is impossihlu to drive them out; and they 
increase so fast, that the only method of pre¬ 
venting the total loss qf the parcel is to make it 
up in to bread as soon as can be done. The way 
to prevenWtheir breeding in the flour is to pre¬ 
serve it from damp: nothing gets more injury 
by being put up in damp than flour; ana yet 
notliing is more frequentW put up so. It should 
be always carefully and thoroughly dridd before 
it is put up; and the barrels also dried into 
which it is to be put; then, if they are plac^ 
in a room tolerably warm and dry, they will 
keep it well. Too dry a place never does flour 
any nurt, though one loo moist almost always 
spoils it. 

The proportion of flour, which a bushel of 
■grain affords, greatly varies. A bushel^ of 
Essex wheat, Winchester measure, weighs 
upon an aver:^ ul>out 60 lls. which, when 
ground, will yield (exclusive of the loss in- 
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curred by the grinding and drying) 45^/ZiJTof 
the flour called seconds, which alone n usot 
fur baking throughout the greater pan of Eng¬ 
land, ana whieh affords the most wholesome, 
though not the whitest bread. Beside the se¬ 
conds, such a bushel of wheat yields t3/6s. of 
pollard and bran: the total loss in grinding 
seldom exceeds one pound and a half. 

FLOuR-MiLLsare put into motion in various 
ways: sometimes the first mover is wind, at others 
water, at others the force of steam, at others the 
muscular energy of animals. The mechanism oi 
the grinding part of most of these is nearly tba 
same, and well understood: so that it wilt not be 
necessary to enter much into minutic, but mere¬ 
ly to present a general description of a wclUcou- 
striicted mill, witli any first mover; and sulgoin 
to this desuription a few theorems. 

A flour-mill of the most improved kind is shewn 
ill Plate *71, w'llcb contains two figoros, an eleva¬ 
tion fig. 1, and a plan fig. 2. 

The mill is adapted to be driven by an overslwt 
water-wheel AA, though if the local circumstance* 
of the sitviation required an uodcrsbot-wheel, its 
place relative to the lest of the machhieiy would 
he the same. The water-wheel is suspended by 
the pivots, inserted into the ends of its axis upon 
pieces of brass let into oihort beams, technically 
termed hendstocks: these are firmly bedded npon 
masonry to give them the requisite stability to 
support so heavy a piece of machinery os a loaded 
water-wheel. The headstuck B in the plan ie 
jilaced upon the vrutl of tlie pit called the wheel 
race, in which the water-wheel works: the other 
C, is supported on a similar wall of the cog-pit 
within t>ic biiild-iig, and sliewn in the plan by u 
ilark .space. In this pit the large iron cog-wheel 
I), which is fixt d upon the axil of the water-wheel, 
works: it has 72 bevelled cogs fixed into its cir¬ 
cumference, by which it toms a small twilled- 
vvheel £, of 19 teeth, fixed upon a vertical iron 
axis, as is also a large iron spur-wheel F, which, 
therefore, revolves at the same time, and by its 
teeth, 72 in luimher, turns the two pinions or nuts 
G6, fixed uiioti the axes of the upper millstones 

H, between which ami the nether or lower stones, 

I, the wheat or corn is ground. 

The millstones are of a cyliiidric form, as shewn 
by the section at H, in fig. 1, and by the plan at 
fig. 3. The upper one has a cylindric bole through 
it called the eye of the stone; it is supported 
upon the upper end of its axis by an iron crossj 
the four ends of wiiich are let into the stone, and 
the centre of the cross is fitted upon the upper 
e'ld of the square iron axis, on which the pinion 
G is fixed. The lower stone J is of a similar 
figure, but about one inch larger all round than 
the upper or running stone H; the hole through 
its centre is not so large, and has a piece ot wood 
let into it, which fits closely round the upper part 
of the spindle. The two stones are enclosed in a^ 
cylindrical tub K, which fits the lower stone:* 
upon the top of this tub a slight frame is erected 
to support the hopper </, which receives the corn 
to be ground; it has a loose trough a, called tb« 
shoe, luspcniM beneath the aperture in iu vortex 
to convey the corn and let it fall into the eye of 
the millstone. To facilitate the conveya&ce of 
the corn, the shoe is continually shaken from on» 
side to the other by a small axis i, which is fitted 
npon the square end of the spindle: the centre of 
the axis is divided into three smell rods, and bent 
ootward from the axis j these three prqecting rqds 
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ViccaasWely pretw-against the shoe and move it 
one way, and it is returned as soon as the rod has 
passed by, by means of a wooden spring: the 
outer end of the shoe is suspended by a string e, 
which is conveyed down to the ground floor and 
wpand round a pin which the miller can reach, 
and by turning it be raises or lowers the shoe so 
as to regulate the quantity of corn which shall 
pass through the stones, by enlarging or dimi' 
uisbing the aperture in the lower part of the hop¬ 
per. A trough of wood is plac^, leading from 
the space between the tub K, and the running 
■tone H, down to a chest which is placed in the 
house at N, in the .plan before the machinery; or 
in some caaes, the inotith of a sock is suspended 
under this trough to receive the meal. The com 
ia kept in a store-room over the mill-stones, and 
by a trough is eoaveyed into the hopper, and 
thence it is shaken into the eye of the shoe, and 
foiling between the arms of the iron cross, shewn 
in Ag. 3, it is thrown by the centrifugal force into 
the smalt cavities between the two stones IH, their 
adiacent surfaces being cut into channels, as re- 
preseoted in flg. 3; and the ruiming-stooe tiuuing 
round while the lower one remains fixed, the faces 
of these channels meet each other, and the corn 
getting betweeu, is cut or ground into innumerable 
fragnents. The centrifugal force constantly 
throws the corn or rather meal farther from the 
centre tiU at length it comes completely out from 
the stones into toe space t>ctween them and the 
tub K, here it is carried round by the motion of 
the stone, and falls down through the trough before 
mentioned into the sack or chest on the giound. 

The friction Cfiused in tbe operation of ^riuding 

creates a considerable degree of heat in the flour; 
and if the velocity of the stone is too great, the 
Pour will be spoiled by causiiig it to ferment, and 
turn soar when stowed in sacks. To avoid this 
the milter must regulate the quantity of water 
upon his wheel, and also the quantity of corn, by 
raising or falling the shoe as before dcscrilicd. The 
fineness of the flour depends upon the distance the 
stones are from one another;.aiul this is regulatcil 
by raising or towering the upper stutm H. Fur 
this purpose, the spindle P is supported on a beam 
O, called the bridge-tree; one end of this k, is 
a centre, and the other slides up and down be¬ 
tween two vertical posts seen in tbe elevation, 
and the end of it is supported upon a screw, the 
head ef which goes through the floor above. By 
turning this screw, the miller raises and lowers 
toe bridge-trees O, and sets tbe stones finer or 
coarser at pleasure. The flour, after being ground, 
is dressed or separated from its bran, by the Bolt- 
liie-lf ACRiire. (See tlmt article). This is put in 
motion by means of a vertical axis placed over the 
one in the elevation and being a eosrtinuatiou of it, 
near the cieliqg of tbe upper room. It has a be- 
villed cog-wheel fitted on it, toming another on an 
horizontal axis, upon which is a pulley driving 
toe bolting-matoine by an endless rope or stiap. 
Another pulley on the aame axis is usu^ly adapti. 
ed & move a dressiiig-Biachiue* whioh is a cylin¬ 
der of wire cloth of different d^nrees of fineness; 
trftoin it e cylinder covered tsith heir brushes 
reviflves and drivw the meal tonavsh the wirra, 
teparating it into different degtoss ^ fineness in 
the same ananner as the boHing-maohinf- 

)t will not be expected that we should allot much 
4>ace to the theory of flonr-mills, tho^ it may 
not be adviteable to pass it over entirdy. We 
toaii tberefoie give two or three theorems for a 
aiagle floor-teiU of toe aommoa oonstruction. 


which may be applijsd with facility, so for as they 
are useful, to double or triple mills. 

Let the weight of the upper stone when farrow¬ 
ed be =. W, toe resistauce of tbe com reduced to 
the distance of the centre of gyration, or at} of 
the radius of the upper stone m R, then, accord- 
W 


ing to Belidor, R: 


'35’ 


while according to Fabre 


R = 


W 

23' 


But when tbe upper stonq, to work 

most advantageously in every respect, goes round 
60 times in a minute, we have 

60 2W 60 2W DW 

*N* 35 “ 450?-D' 35 13li 

This, however, would require an upper mill-stone 
of about feet diameter: for when toe diameter 
of that stone is D in feet, and N tite must advan¬ 
tageous number of rotations in 1 minute, we hCve, 

from many observations, N = as introduced 

into the preceding theorem; and this, whenK ss 
60, gives D = 71* 

Let tbe whole friction when reduced to ^ of the 
radius of the upper stone be represented by F, and 
tbe effective distance of the force or power from 
tlie axe on which the stone revolves = r, the nmn- 
ber of teeth in the first or commanding wheel = 
M, and the number of staves in the trundle m, 
the number of revolutions of the water-wheel in 1 
minute == n, the powerwhich at the distance r 
from the axe of the water-wlieci is necessary to 
retain the whole load in equilibrium — p; so shall 
we have 

rp=:—.AD{R+ F) 


m 


+ F) 


whence, p = --(R 

3i«r ' 

^ M N 
or, because — =— 
m n 

u 2MD,_ , „ 

wehavep*—(R-f F). 

I.«t the time in seconds in which the water¬ 
wheel revolves be ^ t, the velocity with which 
any point in its circumference moves == d, the 
heightdue to this velocity being .= 3'ldl593, 

andg =: 16^ feet, then is 

aer itr 60 60 /t/eh 

/c=—=- 71 , and 2— 

V ^gn t nr 

But It IS alson=-—N=-—■ 

M M D 

45om 60^x4 loDM ^gk 

therefore -err =———, and »■■=- 

DM «t*r , 4j0«n 

An undershot-wheel produces the greatest useful 
efleet, when the height due to the vek|:ity of the 
impinging water being H, we have k } H, or v : 
V :: a/I : 1 :1 fl: 4 nearly: retaining these as suf- 
&iemy exact fqr practice, the most advantageous 
nulius oS toe undershot watcr-wbeel, the water 
pqshipg against sborela or float-bUards, is 

CgTfMf/leli o-oipD My^gH 
45011M ' m ' 

•0101DMV 

or again , • 

tH 

where V is the veloci^ of the impinging »^r. 

But in undershot-mtiis the foil is sddm,ifeTer, 
more than 15 or 16 feet: ia toat e«ee the most 
advantageous position of the arork ia-to have 
Mioa-a? 

DV 
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Fuithw, let L 31 the number of pounds of meal 
which are produced every hour, t a the specific 
gravity of tlie upper mill-stone, that of nater being 
unity, and B the solid content of the stone in cubic 
feet: the remaining letters having the same ac¬ 
ceptation os before: then 

Mo 

for rye and wheat L»0'(I31 D* rB— itounds. 

tnr 

Mo 

for old barley L^O'Ofi D* pounds. 

, mr 

For more on the subject of flonr-mills, the 
reader may consult BrewstcFs Ferguson, rol. IL 
Gray’s Millwright, and Gregory’s Mechanics, 
vol H. 

Fi,ot)R (St.) An episcopal tow'n of France, 
in the department of Cantai. Here is a ma- 
nufoctiirc of knives. Lat. 45. S N. Lon. 3. 
11 E. 

To FLCVURISH. o. «. iflmeo, I.atO 1. To 
be in vigour; not to fade {Pope). 2. To bo in 
a prosperous state {Dryden), 3. To use florid 
language {Baker). 4. To describe I'arious 
figures by intersecting lines {Pope), b. To 
boast; to brag. 6. (In music.) To play some 
]>reludc. 

To Flo'urish. V. a. 1. To adorn with ve¬ 
getable beauty {Fenton). 2. To adorn with 
figures of needlework. 3. To work with a 
needle into figures {Bacon), 4. To move any 
thing in quick circles or vibrations {Crashaw). 
b. To adorn with embellishments of language 
{Bacon). 0. To adorn; to embellish {Shak' 
speare). 

Flo'urish. s . (from the verb.) 1. Bravery; 
beauty {Crctsliaw), 2. An ostentatious embel¬ 
lishment; ambitious copiousness (Bacon. 
More). 3. Figures drawn by lines curiously 
or wantonly drawn {Boyle). 

F 1 . 0 URISH, in music, an appellation given 
to the decorative notes which a singer or instru¬ 
mental performer adds to a passage, with the 
double view,of heightening the effect of the 
composition, and ofdispla^ng his own flexibi¬ 
lity of voice or finger. There is nothing of 
wnich a sensible performer will be more cau¬ 
tious than of the introduction of flourishes, be¬ 
cause he is never so much in danger of mis¬ 
taking, as when he attempts to improve his au¬ 
thor’s ideas. See Busby's Mas. Diet. 

FLCFURISllER. s. {{tom flourish.) One 
that is in prime or in prosperity {Chapman). 

To FLOUT. V. a. (fluytm, Dutch.) To 
mock; ktt insult; to treat with mockery and 
conten^t ( Walton), 

To PxouT. V. H. To practise mockery; to 
behave with contempt; to sneer (S»j^). 

Ftoxjf. s. (from the verb.) A mocr; an in¬ 
sult ; a Word or act of contempt {Calamy). 
FLO'UTER. s. (from./!<n<#.) One who jeers. 
To FLOW. V. n. (plopan,*Saxony l. To 
rup or spread as water {Svrift). ' 2. To run: 
Opposed to standing waters {Dryden), 3. IV) 
rise; not to ebb {Shdkspeare). 4. To melt 
{haiak). b. To proceed; to i^ue {South). 
ti. To ^ide smoothly wifliout asperi^ {Hake- 
tot//). 7* To writ* smoothly; to sjiealt volubly 
{Dryden). 8. To abound; to be crowded 
iChapman). g. To be copious; to be full 
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{Pope), 10. To hang loose and: •wiviitg 
(Spectator). 

To F£Ow. V. a. To overflow; to ddoge 
{Mortimer). 

Flow. $. (from the verb.) I. The rise of 
water; not the ebb (Broion). S. A audd«n 
plenty or abundance {Pope). 3. A stream of 
diction {South). 

FLOWER, s. (fleur, French.) 1. The pant 
of a plant which contains the wras {Cowley). 
2. An ornament; an embellishment {Hake- 
will). 3. The prime ; the flourisbiag part 
{Pope) . 4. The edible part of corn; the meal 
(Spenser). 5. The most excellent or valnaUe 
part of any thing; qirintessence {Addison). 

Flower, in butany, the organs of genera¬ 
tion in v^etables, with their coverings. A 
flower, when complete, consists of a calyx, 
stamen, and pistil; but the essential parts are 
the anther and stigma, which are sumeient to 
constitute a flower, either u^ether in herma- 
hrodite flowers, orseparateinmaleand female 
owers. 

Flower-stai X. See Peduncle. 
Flower (Gentle), in botany. See Ama¬ 
ryllis. 

Flower op an .hour, in botany. See 
HiSiscus. 

Flower de luce, in botany. Sec Iris. 
Flower (Bastard), in botany. See Ai>e- 
nantkera. 

Flower (Eternal), in botany. See Xb- 
KAlfTBEMVM. 

Flower (Sun), in botany. See Heliait- 

THUS. 

Flower (Sultan), in botany. See Cya- 

SIUS. 

Flower (Trumpet), in botany. SceBre- 

KONI A. 

Flower (Wind), in botan;'. See Ane¬ 
mone. 

Flower or the capital, isan ornament 
of sculpture, inform of a rose, in the middle of 
tlie sweep of the Corinthian abacus. 

2’o Flo'wek. V. n. {fleurir, French.) 1. To 
lie in flower; to bloom {Milton). 2. To he 
in the prime; to flourish {Spenser), 3. To 
froth; to ferment; to mantle {Bacon). 4. 
To come as cream from the surface {Milton). 

ToFlo'wer. 0 . a. (from the noun.) To 
adorn with fictitious or imitated flowers. 

Flowers, a term formerly applied by 
chemists to the fine parts which are sublimated 
from certain bodies, as the flowers of benjamin, 
sulphur, zinc, &c. See Benzoic acid, See. 

FlOVters (Geometrical), figures which are, 
curved like a number of leaves expanding from 
one centre, returning regularly irom the cir¬ 
cumscribing perimeter. These flowers are 
commonly nam«l from the number of fltetr 
leaves, tetrafolios, pentafolios, 
herqfolios. &c. The profwrties of some of 
these are investigated under the name of Rho- 
donean cuives, m Phil. Trans. No. 378. 

Flowers (BlumenGerm.), in tmemtstiy, 
a term now beaming obsolete, to denote swe- 
ral substances, both metallic and otherwise, 
procured by sublimation in the form of slightly 
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colierleg powder, or spicular crystals. Thus 
we find mention made of flowers of antimony, 
arsenic, zinc, and bbmuth, which arc the 
sublimed oxyds of these metals, either pure or 
combined with a little sulphur or muriatic 
acid i we also find mention made of flowers of 
sulphur, of benzoin, and of saUainmoniac. 

Flowkrs (Preserving of). The method of 
preserving flowers in ilieir natural beauties 
through me whole year has been much sought 
after by many [jcci|ile, ^)nic have attempted 
it by gathering theai when dry, and not too 
much opetMxl, and burying tliem in dry sand ; 
but this, UtougU it preserves their figure well, 
takes off from the liveliness of their colour. 
Muntingiiis prefers the following method to 
all others. Gather roses, or other flowers, 
when thev are not yet thoroughly open, in the 
tntildle of .1 lily day j put them into a good 
earthen vessel gl.izeJ within; fill the vessel up 
to (he top with tiK-iii and, when full, sprinkle 
them over with some prxxl French wine, with 
a little salt in it; liien set them by in .a cellar, 
tying down the mouth of the pot. After this 
Uiev may be taken out at pleasmc; and on set* 
ting them in the sun, or witliin reach of the 
lire, they will open as if growing naturally; 
and not only the culuiir, but the odour also, 
will be preserved. 

The flowers of plants .ire by much the most 
difticult pjits to preserve in any tolerable de¬ 
gree of iierfcetioii; of which we have instances 
in all the c lleciions of dried plants, or hurti 
aicci. Ill these the leaves, stalks, roots, and 
ceeds of the pkniLs, appear very well preserved; 
the strong loxUire of these putts making lllClll 
always retain their natural form, and the co¬ 
lours in many species n.iturally remaining. But 
where these faiV, the plant is little the worse 
for use as to knowing the species. But it is 
very much otherwise in regard to the petals: 
these are naturally hy much the most beautiful 
liartsoflhc pIdiU to which they belong; but 
they are so much injured in the common way 
4if drying, that they not only lose, but change 
their colours into oiie another, by which means 
they give occasion to many errors; and they 
usually also wither up, so as to lose their very 
form and natural shape. The primrose and 
cowslip kinds are very eminent instances of the 
change of colours in the flowers of dried speci¬ 
mens : for those of this class of plants easily 
dry in their natural shape; but they lose their 
yellow, and, instead of it, acquire a fine green 
colour, much snperior to that of the leaves in 
their most (lerfect state. The flowers of all the 
viokt kind lose their beautiful blue, and be¬ 
come of a dead white: so that in dried 8|ieci- 
mens there is no difference between the bine- 
floweitd violet and the white-flowered kinds. 

Sir Robert Southwell has communicated to 
the world a method of drying plants, by vyhich 
this defect is proposed tohe in a grmt measure 
remedied, ana all flowers preserve in their na¬ 
tural shape, and many in their natnrd colours. 
For this ptirpoK, two plates of iron are to be 
yitepared of the size of a large half-sheet of pa¬ 
per, or larger for particular occasions: these 


plates must be made «> thick as not to be apt 
to bend; and there must be a hole made near 
every corner for tlie r«%iving a screw to fasten 
them close toj^ther. When these plates are 
prepared, lay in readiness several sheets of |>a- 
per, and then gather the plants with their 
flowers when they are quite perfect. Let this 
be always done in the middle of a dry day; and 
then lay the plant and its flower on mm of the 
sheets of paper doubled in half, spreading out 
all the Icaies and petals as nicely as possible. 
If the stalk is thicK, it must be pared or cut in 
half, so that it may lie flat; and if it is woody, 
it maybe peeled, ami only the bark left. When 
the plant is thus expanded, lay round about it 
some loose leaves and petals of the flower, 
wliicli may serve to coni|)letc any part that, is 
deficient. When all is thus prejiared, lay se¬ 
veral sheets of paper over the plant, and as 
many under it; then put the wnoie between 
the iron plates, laying the papcis snionthlyun 
one, anil laying the other evenly over them: 
screw them close, and put them into an oven 
after the bread is drawn, and let them lie there 
two hours. After that, make a mixture of 
c(|ual parts of aquafortis and common brandy; 
sliakc these well together, and when the 
flowers arc taken out of the pressure of the 
dates, rub them lightly over with a eainers- 
lair ])CtK'il dipped in this liipior; then lay 
them npoti fresh brown paper, and covering 
them with sonic oilier shccis, picss them l)c- 
iwcen this and other papers with a handker¬ 
chief till the wet of these liquors is dried whol¬ 
ly away. When the plant is thus far prepared, 

tolvc the bulk uf d nutmeg of gum-drugoii ; [ml 
this into a pint of fair water cold, and let it 
stand twenty-four hours, it will in this time be 
wliolly dissolved; (hen dip a fine hair-pencil 
in this liquor, and with it daub over llie back 
sides of the leaves, and lay them carefully down 
on a half-sheet of white jxiper fairly expanded, 
and press them down with some more papers 
over these. When the guin-watcr is fixed, let 
the pressure and ppers he removed, and the 
whole work is finished. The leaves retain 
their verdure in this case, and the flowers usu¬ 
ally keep their natural colours. Some iMrc, 
however, must he taken that the heat of the 
oven be not too great. When the flowers arc 
thick and bulky, some nrt^niay be used to |>arc 
off their backs, and disix)^ the petals in a due 
order; and after this, it any of tnem want¬ 
ing, their places may be supplied with some of 
the supernumerary ones dried on purpose; and 
if any of them are only faded, it will be prudent 
to take tbam away, and lay down others in their 
stead: the leaves may be also disposed and 
mended in the same manner. 

Another met\]od of preserving both flowers 
and fruit sound throughout the whole year is 
also given by tha same author. Take salt^- 
tre, one pound; armenian bole, two nounm; 
clean common sand, three-pounds. Mix all 
well together; then gather fruit of any kind 
that is not flilly ripe, wi^ the stalk to each; 
pnt these, one by one, into a wide-mouthed 
glass, laying them in good order. Tie over th« 
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top with an oil-cloth, and carry them into a 
dry cellar, and set the whole upon a bed of the 
prepared matter of four inches thick in a box. 
Fill np the remainder of the box with the same 
preparation; and let it be four inches thick all 
over the top of the gloss, and all round its 
sides. Flowers are to be preserved in the same 
sort of glasses, and In the same manner; and 
they may be taken up after a whole year as 
plump ahd fair as when they were buried. 

Flower de lis, or Flower he luce, 
{Jieur de lis), in heraldry, a bearing repre¬ 
senting the lily, called the queen of nowers, 
and the true nierc^lypliic of royal majesty; 
hut of late it is become more common, being 
borne in some coats one, in others three, in 
others five, and in some semee, or spread all 
os%r the escutcheon in great numbers. The 
arms of France are, three flower-de-lis, or, in 
a field azure. It is observed by antiquarians, 
that flower dc Louis is the proj^r name, hav¬ 
ing been borne by St. Louis on his shield, 
and that it is not a lily but an iris. 

FLOWER'AGE. s. (from Jlower,) Store of 
flowers. 

FLOWERET, s. (^Jlruret, Fr.) A flower; 
• small flower iDryden). 

FLO'WERGARDEN. s. Otoerand gor- 
den,) A ganlcn in which flowers are principal¬ 
ly cultivated {Mortimer). 

FLOWERINKSS. s. {(tom Jiowery.) 1. 
Tile state of almunding in flowers.' 2; Florid- 
ijcss of speech. 

KLCnVERlNGHUSH. j. A plant. 

FLCFWERY. a. (fromy/oJt'er.)Fullofflow- 
ers; adorned with flowers real or fictitious 
(Millon). 

FLO'WINGLY. ad. {(romjlote.) With 
volubility; With abundance. 

FLOVVK. s. {Jiuke, Scott.) A flounder (Cu- 
rew), 

FIXFWKWOIIT. j. A plant, 

FLOWN, The participle of 1. Gone 
away {Prior). 2. Puffed ; inflat^; elate {MiU 
ton). 

FLU AT. In chemistry, a compound salt, 
formed by the union of F L u o RI c A c ID ( w h ich 
see) with any alkaline or salifiable base. Our 
knowledge of this genus of sails is as yet very 
imperfect, both because few cxpiiriments have 
been made on the subject, and because the acid 
employed has never been pure, but always 
more or less combined with silica, by which its 
cfl'uct ii(*inany instances is very materially nio- 
^ difieil. 

The following are the fluats at present 
Itnowb: 


1. Float 

of Potash 

.. 

.. Soda 

3.. 

• • Ammonia 

4. 

• • Lime 

5. 

• • Baryte 

6. 

• • Magnesia 

7 . 

Alumine 

8. 

• • Silex 


The first three, or those composed of a base 
of alkaline salts, are produced by a mixture of 
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snch base salts with fluor si)ar,.or with floortd 
acid. If the spar be employed, tlui* potash 
should be caustic potash, the soda carbraat of 
soda; the ammonia sulphat of ammonia* 

Fluat of lime is nothing more than fluor spar 
prepared artificially, the latter name being usu¬ 
ally restricted to this salt in its natural state, is 
is obtained by adding lime-water, or a solution 
of any calcareous salt, to any other of thefluats', 
except |ierhaps fluat of magnesia; but the 
UTCbi regenerated fluor is prepared by adding 
uat of ammonia to nitrat of lime, the fluat of 
lime falls to the bottom, and when proper¬ 
ly edulcorated, is in all probability entirely 
pure. 

Fluat of I»me is prepared by adding fluoric 
acid, or, which is better, an alkaline fluat to 
nitrat or muriat of baryte; the fluat is pre¬ 
cipitated in a pulverulent form. 

Fluat of magnesia is obtained by adding car- 
bonat of magnesia to fluoric acid; ana fluat 
of alumine, by adding to it the earth of 
alum. 

Fluat of silex. When fluoric acid is prepa¬ 
red by the usual process in glass vessels, it ois- 
eolves a portion noth of the earth and alkali of 
which they are formed, and produces a gelati¬ 
nous fluid, which is thus denominated. Fel¬ 
spar, and iierhaps all minerals that contain silex 
and potash, are.acted upon in the same manner. 
Opal has no alkali, and is attacked with consi¬ 
derable diflicuitv. 

FLU'CTUANT. a. {fluctuans, Latin.) 
Wavering; uncertain {L'Estrange). 

TohLU'CTUATE. i». n. {ftuctuo, Latin.) 
1. To roll to and again, as water in ugitntion 

{Blackmore). 2. To floai backward and for¬ 
ward. 3. To move with uncertain and hasty 
motion 4. To'be in an uncertain 

state {Addison), 5, To be itresulute; to be 
uudelerniiiictl. 

FLUCTUATION, n. {fluctnalio, Uiin.) 

1. The alternate motion of the water {Brown), 

2, Uncertainty; indetermination (/ioy/e). 

Fluctuatiok. A term often used by 

surgeons to express the undulation of a fluid’; 
thus when pus is formed in an abscess, or 
when water accumulates in the abdomen, if 
the abscess or abdomen be lightly pressed witji 
the fingers, the motion of fluctuation may Ibe 
distincUy felt. 

FLUE. s. 1. A small pipe or chimney to 
corvev air. 2. Soft down or fur. 

FLlJE'LLIN. The herb sjxieilwell. See 

Elatike. 

FLU'ENCY. s. (from fluent,) 1. The 
quality of flowing ; smoothness ; freedom from 
harshness or asperity (Gor<A). 2. Readiness; 
copiousness; volubility {King Ckorlef). 3, 
Amuence ; abundance ; obsolete {Sandus), 

FLU'ENT. a. {floms, Latin.) I. LiqukI 
(Baron). 2. Flow mg; in motion; in flu* 
{Rtf). 3. Ready; copi-ius; voluble (Bqcon). 

Fluent. Stream; running water. 

{Philips), 

Fluent, or flowing quantity, in tlie doc¬ 
trine of fluxions, is the variable quantity which 
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is eonwkved 4s incniatng or decreaung; or 
the fluent of a given flaattoa^ is that quantity 
whose fluxion being taken, according to the 
rules of that doctrine, shall <be the same with 
th^ven fluiuon. SniFLUxfOMs. 

, Fluewts (Contempomry},^rc such as flow 
together, or for the same time/ And the ume 
is to be understood of contemfiorary-fluxions. 
When contemporary fluents are always equal, 
or in any constant ratio, then also are their 
fluxions respectively either c(iual, or in that 
same constant ratio. That is, if .r=y, then is 
x=y } or ifx : y :: n : I. then is a-: y : : n : 1} 
or if JT = ny, then h >r = ny. 


FLU'ENTLY. ad. With readyflow; volu¬ 
bly; readily. 

FLU'lD.o. {ftuidus, ha\\n-,Jluide, French.) 
Having parts easily separable; not solid {New¬ 
ton:) 

Fluid, is the name given to a body whose 
molecule have so little mutual adherence that 
foey yield to the slightest pressure, and slide or 
roll with the. greatest facih^one over another. 
A fluid adapts' itself in every respect to the ves- 
m 1 which contains’ it. 

Among the fluids presented to us by nature, 
some cannot be sensibly eompressed by known 
means: these are called liquUls, or incompressi¬ 
ble-fluids. Others are extremely compressible, 
but impalpable and invisible: these are named 
dastlc, or compressible, or aeriform fluids; and 

someiimes, indeed, siuiuly fluids. 

Tire physical nature, laws, and efl'ects of in¬ 
compressible fluids, at rest, and in motion, are 
referred to the branch of science called Hy¬ 
drostatics, and Hvoroovnamics, or 
Hydraulics : .those that relate to aeriform 
fluids appertain to Pneumatics. 

Most, if not all bodies, may be made to as¬ 
sume three difiereht states, according to the 
temperature in which they are placed,—solid¬ 
ity, liquidity, and aeriform fluidity. In one 
su^tance this is exhibited in the tliree 
slates of ke, water, and elastic vapour. 

Fluid (Calorific), Sec Caloric. 

Fluid (Electric). Sec Electricity. 

Fluid (Luminous). Sec Light. 

'Fluid (Mt^etic). See Magnetism. 

Fluids of the body. The drying of 
any part of the human body demonstrates, that 
by for-the greater part consists* of-fluid. The 
quantity of fluid in a man Cf one hundred and 
mty potnids weight-is estimated at one hun¬ 
dred and ^irty-five pounds. Tlie fliuds of the 
human bi^y are divided into, l. Crude, or 
fliosewhioh'^ve nctyetputotathe animal na- 
tuR, asthe bhymeam <my)e; ‘2. Sauguineous, 
to thbiFreferrw' the bloda/ep the cnior of the 
bldcd^ ‘3. .'Lymphatic,'wbkb are thorn of die 
'lyaiphatic yessbls, and the nOtritsOtts* jelly; 4. 
'fienuted, to thlF head «re referred all thoR se- 
fiMlMdffOBi flte blood, •whieh^ veiy nuna- 
-Mw; S^ExMemeRtitioBs, wbich^are elimin¬ 
ated from the body, as the alvinefoecs, urine, 
aptaMOuanifdiphhnoiiasy persjmble matter. 

i|lift«wiM!d4MWOBia*aie Ahuded-iitto, i. 


iAieteal, which are white; as the milk,.juice of 
the prostate and thymus glands; 2. Aqueous 
as the aqueous-humour otthe eyej 3. Mucomi, 
os themiiieaus of the nostrils and primie vise; 
4. Albuminous, as the serum of the blood; 
6. Oleous, as the oil of the adipose mem¬ 
brane ; 6. Bilious, as the bile and wax of die 
ears. . • 

The fluids of the human body are also divided 
from their motion into, I. CirculatiAg,.which 
continually circulate in the vessels; 2. Com- 
morant, which ciiculate with a slow motion, 
as the oil of the adipose membrane, and male 
semen ^ 3. Stagnant, which remain for i cer¬ 
tain time in any receptacle, as cystic bile, 
urine, and the alvine faices. 

FLUIDITY, a property in virtue of which 
the particles of a body yield to the l&ast 
pressure, and move independently of one an¬ 
other. 

Fluidity in bodies is an accidental and vari¬ 
able property ; being due to the presence of 
caloric, it would seem that the moleculae of 
fluids are spherical; but this form is as acciden¬ 
tal to the particles of fluids, as the fluidity it¬ 
self : at least, this is probable. But our know¬ 
ledge on this point is very circumscribed; and 
much remains to be done and to lie discovered 
before any thing can be affirmed with certainty 
and confidence. 

All solid bodies, a vcty small number except¬ 
ed, may be converted into liquids by heating 

them siitlicientl^, and on the other hand, every 

liquid, except spirit of wine, is convertible into 
a solid body, by exposing it to a sufficient degree 
of cold. AH liquid Mies may, by heating 
them, be roiiverted into elastic fluids, and a 
great many solids arc capable of undergoing the 
same ch:ingc ; and, lastly, the number of clas¬ 
tic fluids which by cold are condensible into 
liquids or solids, is tiy no means inconsiderable. 
Tliese farts have led philosophers to this gene¬ 
ral conclusion, that all bwies, if placed in a 
tefniieratiire sufficiently low, would assume a 
solid form ; that all solids become liquids when 
sufficiently heated; and that all liquids, when 
ex{)osed to a certain teinperatuie, assume the 
form of elastic fluids.” The <tatc of bodies 
then depends upon the tempr ature in which 
they are placed; m the lowest temperatures they 
are all solid, in higher temperatures they are 
convcrteil into liquids, and in the highest of all 
they become elastic fluids. The particular 
temperatures at which bodies undn^o those 
changes are exceedingly various, but they are 
always constaat for trie same bodies. Thus 
we see that heat produces changes on the .s^ 
of bodieS, coBvertingthem all, nrstinto liquids, 
and then into'elastic-fluids. 

When solid.bodies are oMiverted by heat 
into liquids, the change in some cases take place 
at once, llieie is no interval between solidity 
and liquidity: but in- otheroases a very gradual 
change maybe permved; the solid fa^mes 
first soft, and it - passes slmly through all the 
-degrees ofooftuess, till at last it beromeRper- 
'feetl]rflaid. TbeooaversioiLeCieeiatO'-waler 
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is ao iofttoce af the first change, fpt in that 
substance there is no raterrening state between 
sotidi^ and'fluidity.- Hie melting of glass. Of 
wax, and of tallow, exhibits instances of the 
second kind of change; for these bodies pass 
through eveiy possible degree of softness before 
they terminate in perfect fluidity. In general, 
those solid bodies which crystallize or assume 
regular prismatic figures have no intcn'al be¬ 
tween .solidity and fluidity, while those that do 
not usually assume such shapes have the pro¬ 
perty of appearing successive!^ in all intermedi¬ 
ate states. 

Solid bodies never begin to assume a liquid 
form till they are heated to a certain tempera¬ 
ture; this temperature is constant in all. In 
the first class ot bodies it is very well defined; 
but in the second, though it is equally constant, 
the exact temperature of fluidity cannot be 
pointed out witn such precision on account of 
the infinite number of shades of softness through 
which the bodies pass before they acquire their 
greatest possible fluidity. But even in these 
&>dies we can easily ascertain that the same 
temperature always produces the same degr^ 
of fluidity. The temperatures at which this 
change from solidity to liquidity takes place, 
receive diflerent names according to the usual 
state of the body thus changem When the 
body is usually observed in a liquid state, we 
call the temperature at which it assumes the 
form of a solid, its freezing poin t, or congealing 

E oint. Thus the temperature in which water 
ecomes ice, is called the freezing point of wa¬ 
ter ■ on the other hand, when the body is usu¬ 
ally lu the state of a solid, we call the tempera¬ 
ture at which it liquifies its melting point; thus 
2J2® is the melting point of sulphur, 448® the 
melting point of tin. 

The following table contains a list of the 
melting points of a considerable numbei of 
solid braies: 


Substances. 

Melting point. 

licad 

604® 

Bismuth 

- 576 

Tin 

442 

Sulphur 

213 

Wax 

142 

Spermaceti 

1J3 

Phosphorus 

100 

Tallow 

- 02 

Oil of anise 

50 

Qive-oil 

36 

Ice - - 

32 

Milk - - 

- 30 

. Vinegar 

28 

BlooJ - - 

- 2.5 . 

Oil of bergamot 

- 23 

Wines 

20 

Oil of turpentine 

- 14 

Sulphuric acid 

- * 36 

Mercury 

- 39 

Liquid ammnnin 

. 46 

Ether ^ - 

46 

Nitric acid 

- 66. 


Before Dr. Black began to deliver his che¬ 
mical lectures in Glasgow, in 17^7, it was 


unWenally supposed tliat solids wdte converted 
into liquids by a small addition Of heat,* afhijir 
they had been once raised to die melting point; 
and that they returned again to the soTid state 
on a veiy small diminution of the quantity ^ 
heat necessary to keep them at that tempera¬ 
ture. An attentive view of the phenomena of 
liquefaction and solidification gradually led thU 
sagacious philosopher to observe their incon- 
sistebce with the then received opinions, and 
to form another, which he I'erified by direct 
experiments, and drew up an account of his 
theory, and the proofs of it, which was read to 
a literal}' society in Glasgow, on April 33, 
1762; and every year after he gave a detailed 
account of the whole doctrine in his lectures. 

'Fhe opinion which he formed was, that 
when a solid body is converted into a ItquM,« 
much greater quantity of heat enters into it 
than is perceiHible immediately after by tho 
thermometer. This great quantity of heat does 
not make the body apparently warmer, but It 
must be thrown into tt in order to convert it 
into a liquid; and this great addition of heat is 
the principal and most immediate cause of the 
fluidity induced. On the other'hand, when« 
liquid body assumes the form of a solid, a very 
great quanlfty of heat leaves it without sensiUy 
diminishing its temperature; and the state of 
solidity cannot be induced without die abstrao- 
tion of this great quantity of heat. Or, in othtt 
words, whenever a solid is converted into* 
fluid, it combines with a certain dose of caloric, 
without any augmentation of its tempetatuve; 
and it is this dose of caloric which occasions 
the change of the solid into a fluid. When 
the fluid is converted again into a solid, the 
dose of caloric leaves it, without any diminu¬ 
tion of its temperature; and it is this abstrac¬ 
tion which occasions the change. Thus the 
combination of a certain dose of caloric with 
ice causes it to become water, and the abstrac¬ 
tion of a certain dose of caloric from water 
causes it to become icc. Water then is a com¬ 
pound of ice and caloric; and in general all 
fluids are combinations of the solid, to which 
tlicy may be converted Iw the apfdication of 
cold, and a certain dose of caloric. 

Dr. Black has rendered it exceedingly pro¬ 
bable also, that the softness of such borfies as 
are rendered plastic by heat, depends upon a 
quantity of latent heat which combines with 
them. 'Metals also owe their malleability and 
ductility to the same cause. Hence the reason 
why they become hot and brittle when ham¬ 
mered. 

Thus it appe-irs, that the conversion of solids 
into liquids is occasioned by the combination 
of a dose of caloric witli the solid. But them 
is another change of state still more remarkable, 
to which -bcKltesare liable when exposed to the 
action of heat. Almost all liquids, when raised 
to a certain temperature, gradually assume the 
form of an elastic fluid, invisible like air, and 
possessed of the same mechanical properties. 
Thus water, by boiling, is converted into steam, 
an invisible fluid, 1800 tljmes more bnlliy than 
water, and as elastic as air. 'Thesd^uds'ie* 
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1«0 their form as long as their tempera- 
tojM remaitu sufficiently high; but when cooleii 
4|pi^"agatB» they lose that form, and are con¬ 
verted into liquids- Ail Uuiiids, and even a 
considerable nt}niber of solids, are capable of 
undeigoing this change tvheh sufficiently heat- 
•ed. 

fiy the experiments of Dr. Black and his 
fricuds, it was ascertained that not only water, 
but all other liquids, during,their conversion 
into vapour, combine with a dose of caloric, 
without any change of temperature; and that 
every kind of elastic fluid during its conversion 
into a liquid, gives out a portion of caloric 
without any change of temperature. Dr 
Black's law then is very general, and compre¬ 
hends every change in the state of a body. 
The cause of the conversion of a solid into a 
liquid is the combination of the .solid with ca¬ 
loric; that of the conversion of a liquid into 
an elastic fluid is the combination of the liquid 
with caloric. Liquids are solids combined witli 
caloric; elastic fluids arc liquids combined with 
caloric. This law, in its most general form, 
may be stated as follows; whenever a body 
changes its state, it either combines w ith calo¬ 
ric, or separates from caloric. 

No person will dispute that this is one of the 
most important discoveries hitherto made in 
philosophy. Science is indebted for it entirely 
to the sagacity of Dr. Black. Other philoso¬ 
phers indeed have laid claim to it; but these 
claims are either without anyfoundation, or 
their notions may be traced to Dr. Black’s lec- 

tures, as their ojjinitins originated many years 

iwsterior to the public explanation of Dr. 
Black's theor>’ in the chemical chairs of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. 

A very considerable number of bodies both 
solids and liquids, may be converted into 
elastic fluids liy heat; and as lung as the tem¬ 
perature continues sufficiently high they retain 
ail the mechanical properties of gasseous'bodies. 

It is exceedingly probable, that if we could 
command a heat sufficiently intense, the same 
change might be produced on all bodies in na¬ 
ture. This accordingly is tlieopinion.at present 
admitted .by philosophers. But if all bodies 
are convertible into elastic fluids heat, it is 
exceedingly probable that all elastic fluids in 
their turn might be converted into solids or li¬ 
quids, if we could expose them to a sufficiently 
low tegipcrature. In that case, all the gasses 
nnist be supposed to owe their elasticity to q 
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certun dose of caloric: they must be cqUakfe^y 
ed as compounds of caloric with a solid oir iV-r 

3 Hid body. This opinion was first stated by 
.monlons, and it wat sup;x)rted with much 
ingenuity both by Dr. Black .ind Lavoisier, and 
his associates. It is at present the prevailing 
opinion; and it is certainly supported not only 
by analogy, but by se\erai very striking facts. 

' If iu truth is admitted, we must coosider all 
the gasses os capable of losing their elasticity hy 
depriving them of their heat: they difler merely 
from the va]x>urs in the great cold which is 
necc^ry to produce this change. Now the 
fact is, that several of the gasses may be con¬ 
densed into liquids by lowering their tempera¬ 
tures. Oxymuriatic acid gass becomes liquid 
at a iem)}erature not much under 40° ; and at 
32“ it even forms solid crystals. Ammoniacal 
gass condenses into a iiqnidat4o°. None of the 
other gasses have been hitherto condensed. 

It is well known, that the condensation of 
vapours is greatly assisted by pressure; but the 
. efiectof pressure diminislies as the temperature 
of vapours increases. It is very likely that pre^ 
sure would also contribute to assist the conden¬ 
sation of gasses. It has been tried without efl'cot 
indeed in several of them. Thus air has been 
coudensed till it Was heavier than water: yet 
it showed no disposition to lose its elasticity. 
But this may be ascribed to the high tempern- 
ture at which the experiment was' made rela¬ 
tive to the point at which air would lose its 
elasticity. 

At the same time it cannot be denied, that 
there arc acvcral phcuoincna scarcely rccoii- 
cilc.d>!e to this constitution of the gasses,in"eni- 
ons and plausible as it is. One of the most 
striking is the sudden solidification whirh en¬ 
sues wmen certain gasses are mixed together. 
Thus when ammoniacal gass and muriatic acid 
gass are mixed, the product is a salt acid; yet 
the heat evolved is very inconsiderable, if wc 
compare it with the difficulty of condensin'* 
these gasses separately, and the great cold whicli 
they endure before losing their elasticity. In 
other cases too, gasseous bodies unite, and form 
a netvgass, which retains itselasticityas pou'cr- 
fully as ever. I'hus oxygen gass and nitrons 
gass combined form a new gass.. namely, nitric 
acid, which is |)ermnnciit till it comes iiilo 
contact with some hotly on which it can act. 
{Gregory., LihrSyUolhon.) 

FLUIDNESS. s. (flom^aid.) The quality 
in bodies opposite to solidity {Newtm)- 
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